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Chbistopher  C.  Slaughter.  **It*fl  the  size  of  the 
game  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  man  that  spells  suc- 
cess."  Great  men  are  great  in  their  methods.  They 
draw  their  plans  on  a  tremendous  scale,  think  in  big 
units,  trudge  to  the  farthest  horizons,  climb  long  hills, 
contest  in  great  arenas  and  above  all  accept  no  com- 
promise from  opportunity.  Christopher  C.  Slaughter, 
▼iee-president  of  the  American  Exchange  National  Bank 
at  Dallas,  is  a  self-made  man  in  the  most  significant 
sense  of  the  term.  Starting  out  with  nothing  but  his 
own  brains  and  determination  to  win  success,  he  grad- 
ually acenmulated  an  immense  fortune  and  is  now  one 
of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Texas.  But  all  his  time 
has  not  been  given  over  to  mere  personal  aggrandize- 
ment; he  dispenses  charity  wherever  it  is  necdc<l  and 
to  date  has  given  away  close  to  a  million  dollars.  Cit- 
isens  of  his  ilk  are  the  vanguard  of  civilization  and  in 
no  mean  sense  he  has  done  much  to  build  up  this  grout 
western  empire. 

A  son  of  George  and  Sarah  (Mason)  Slaughter, 
Christopher  C.  Slaughter  was  born  in  Sabine  county, 
Texas,  and  he  claims  to  be  the  oldest  son  in  Texas  born 
by  marriage  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  h's  birth 
having  occurred  immediately  after  that  battle,  Folmiary 
9,  1837.  His  father  was  a  captain  under  General  Hous- 
ton in  the  Texas  fight  for  liberty.  After  completing 
the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools  of  Sabine  county, 
Mr.  Slaughter  attended  Renfrow  &  Yokuni  College, 
at  Larissa,  Cherokee  county,  Texas.  At  an  early  age, 
abont  1855,  he  decided  to  engage  in  the  cattle  business, 
starting  business  on  the  Trinity  river,  in  Freestone 
county.  In  1858  he  removed  to  Palo  Pinto  county,  where 
he  had  charge  of  his  father's  and  his  own  cattle,  and 
later  he  proceeded  to  Young  county  and  on  to  the  west, 
crossing  to  the  plains  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Colo- 
rado river.  He  raised  and  improved  his  cattle,  buying, 
selling  and  driving  to  Kansas  and  other  states,  as  far 
as  Montana.  Kventually  he  extended  his  interest  to 
real-estate  investments  and  with  the  passage  of  time 
became  one  of  the  largest  cattle  and  land  owners  in 
Texas.  His  income  increased  until  it  reached  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  per  year,  at  which  time  he  began 
giving  away  money  to  charitable  purposes,  donating 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  his  income  to  phi- 
lanthropy each  year.  Thus  far  his  benefactions  figure 
near  the  million   mark. 

Mr.  Slaughter  was  president  of  the  Texas  Cattle  Rais- 
ers Association  for  a  number  of  years  and  during  the 
Civil  war  period  commanded  the  Texas  Rangers  on  the 
frontier,  fighting  the  Indians.  He  was  appointed  col- 
onel by  the  Confederacy  but  his  commission  did  not 
reach  him  until  after  Lee's  surrender.  He  organized 
the  American  Bank  of  Dallas  and  was  vice-president 
of  the  same  when  it  was  merged  into  the  American  Kx- 
change  National  Bank,  of  whicii  gigantic  financial  in- 
stitution he  is  now  vice-president.  He  is  a  devout  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  church   and  is  a  lifelong  Democrat. 

In  Palo  Pinto  county,  Texas,  in  the  year  1860,  Mr. 


Slaughter  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Cynthia  A. 
Jowell,  whose  demise  occurred  in  Dallas,  in  1879.  She 
is  survived  by  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  For  his 
second  wife  Mr.  Slaughter  married  Miss  Carrie  A.  Aver- 
ill,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Averill,  a  Baptist 
minister  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  This  union  has  been 
blessed  with  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  Slaughter 
home  is  maintained  in  a  beautiful  residence  at  No. 
3506  Worth  street. 

In  1909  Mr.  Slaughter  met  with  a  sad  accident 
to  his  hip,  the  same  preventing  him  from  walking  a 
great  deal.  This  is  a  great  misfortune  to  one  who  has 
been  so  tremendously  active  during  his  entire  life. 
Otherwise,  although  seventy-six  years  of  age,  he  retains 
in  their  pristine  vigor  the  splendid  mental  and  phys- 
ical qualities  of  his  prime.  Mr.  Slaughter  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  public-spirited  citizens  in  Texas. 
Although  he  does  not  take  an  active  part  in  public  af- 
fairs, he  is  a  liberal  supporter  of  all  matters  affecting 
the  good  of  the  general  welfare.  He  is  a  man  of  high 
ideals  and  generous  impulses  and  is  greatly  beloved 
for  his  many  kind  and  thoughtful  acts. 

Hon.  a.  W.  Terrell.  Judge  Terrell's  long  career  as 
a  jurist,  statesman  and  diplomat  gave  him  rank  not  only 
in  his  home  state  but  abroad  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Texans  of  the  past  half  century.  Coming  to  Texas  in 
1852,  he  enjoyed  the  personal  acquaintance  of  most  of 
the  prominent  men  of  the  state,  including  Sam  Houston, 
with  whom  he  was  intimate  from  1855  to  1863.  His  name 
is  inseparably  connected  with  much  of  the  best  legisla- 
tion of  the  past  thirty  years,  measures  relative  to  the 
University  of  Texas,  railroad  regulation  and  the  present 
election  law  representing  only  part  of  his  legislative  ac- 
tivities, and  in  1903,  on  account  of  his  prominence  as  a 
legislator,  his  portrait  was  hung  in  the  Texas  house  of 
representatives.  During  President  Cleveland's  second  ad- 
ministration he  served  as  I^nited  States  minister  to 
Turkey. 

Alexander  Watkins  Terrell  was  born  in  Patrick  county, 
Virginia,  November  3,  1827,  and  passed  away  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year  at  Mineral  Wells,  Texas,  September  8, 
1912.  His  father  was  Christopher  Joseph  Terrell,  of  an 
English  family,  and  himself  a  distinguished  Virginian 
physician.  His  mother  was  Susan  Kennerly,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  Kennerly  of  German  ancestry.  In  1832 
the  Terrell  family  moved  from  Virginia  to  Cooper  county, 
Missouri,  where  Alexander  W.  was  reared  and  attended 
the  primary  schools.  After  a  course  in  the  University 
of  Missouri  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  1847  at 
Boonville  with  Judge  Peyton  R.  Hayden.  Admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1849,  he  began  practice  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
and  continued  there  with  a  rising  reputation  until  1852. 
That  year  marked  his  arrival  at  Austin,  Texas,  where 
he  began  his  long  and  brilliant  career. 

Tn  1S.')7  .ludge  Terrell  was  elected  judge  of  the  Second 
Ju<licial  District,  and  remained  in  ofiice  until  1862.  Be- 
cause of  his  position  on  the  bench  he  took  no  part  in 
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the  secession  movement,  though  an  active  Southerner  in 
his  spnpathies.  At  the  end  of  his  term,  in  1863,  he 
became  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Thirty-fourth  Texas  Cav- 
alry, was  soon  advanced  to  colonel,  and  continued  in 
command  of  his  regiment  until  near  the  end  of  the  war. 
With  his  regiment  he  participated  in  the  campaign 
against  Banks  and  was  at  Mansfield,  Pleasant  Hill,  and 
other  engagements.  In  1865  Kirby  Smith  promoted  him 
to  brigadier-general,  and  he  was  in  command  of  a  bri- 
gade during  the  closing  weeks  of  the  war. 

From  the  close  of  l£e  war  until  1867  Judge  Terrell 
practiced  at  Houston,  and  then  retired  to  his  plantation 
in  Robertson  county.  In  1871,  toward  the  close  of  the 
reconstruction  regime,  he  resumed  professional  and  public 
life,  began  practice  at  Austin,  in  1875  was  a  member 
of  the  state  senate,  and  in  that  session  helped  to  purge 
the  Texas  statutes  of  the  results  of  reconstruction.  At 
that  time  he  was  author  of  a  measure  which  radically 
improved  the  jury  system  by  requiring  literary  qualifi- 
cations of  the  jurors.  He  was  again  in  the  senate  in 
1879,  and  was  one  of  those  instrumental  in  promoting 
the  construction  of  the  state  capitol.  His  service  in 
the  senate  altogether  lasted  for  ten  years,  and  he  was  a 
member  *  of  the  house  for  four  years.  Judge  Terrell, 
together  with  A.  S.  Walker,  reported  thirteen  volumes 
of  supreme  court  decisions,  the  volumes  numbering  38-51, 
and  subsequently  for  a  number  of  years  he  was  indi- 
vidual reporter  of  the  supreme  court.  From  1893  to  1897 
he  served  as  United  States  minister  to  Turkey,  having 
been  appointed  by  President  Cleveland.  For  several 
years  before  his  death  he  was  an  able  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Texas,  of  which 
institution  he  had  been  an  influential  friend  since  its 
establishment  in  1883.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  president  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association, 
and  was  an  interesting  contributor  to  the  Quarterly  of 
the  association. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  a  history  of  the  Bench  and 
Bar  credited  Judge  Terrell  with  rank  as  "one  of  the 
most  gifted  lawyers  of  the  Texas  bar.'^  The  article 
further  said:  **  Judge  Terrell  is  a  lawyer  of  fine  ability 
and  in  intellectual  capacity  and  literary  attainments 
has  no  superior  at  the  Texas  bar.  He  is  a  fluent  speaker 
and  his  culture  extends  to  all  departments  of  science." 

Robert  Stewart  Hyer,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.  Probably  no 
educational  institution  in  the  state  of  Texas  has  a 
place  of  more  secure  affection  and  esteem  in  the  hearts 
of  thousands  of  its  friends  and  graduates,  than  the 
Southern  Methodist  University  at  Dallas.  The  presi- 
dent of  Southwestern  University,  from  1897  to  1911, 
Dr.  Hyer  has  performed  invaluable  service  as  admin- 
istrator and  executive  during  the  period  which  will 
hereafter  be  considered  the  most  vital  in  the  annals 
of  this  well  known  old  school.  Dr.  Hyer  has  a  na- 
tional reputation  as  an  educator  and  scholar  and  both 
as  a  college  president  and  in  the  field  of  the  physical 
sciences  is  known  throughout  the  country.  He  is  also 
one  of  the  most  prominent  laymen  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  South. 

Robert  Stewart  Hyer  was  bom  at  Oxford,  Georgia, 
October  18,  1860,  a  son  of  William  L.  and  Laura  Hyer. 
He  received  his  higher  education  at  Emory  College, 
Georgia,  where  he  was  graduated  A.  B.  in  1881  and  in 
1883  was  awarded  the  degree  of  A.M.  In  1901,  in 
recognition  of  his  conspicuous  achievements,  as  a  scholar 
and  educator,  Central  College  awarded  him  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.  and  he  was  honored  with  the  same  degree 
from  Baylor  University  at  Waco  in  1909. 

Dr.  Hyer  has  been  a  resident  of  Texas  since  1881,  at 
which  date  he  took  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Physics 
in  the  Southwestern  University  of  Georgetovni.  He 
held  this  chair  from  1881  until  1911,  a  period  of  thirty 
years  during  which  he  came  into  personal  contact  with 
hundreds  of  the  old  students  of  Southwestern  Univer- 
sity, and  was  not  only  a  successful  teacher  of  the  es- 


sentials of  his  branch  of  study,  but  was  always  a  stimu- 
lating guide  and  teacher  in  the  higher  and  better  things 
of  life.  Dr.  Hyer  became  president  of  Southwestern 
University  in  1897,  and  remained  as  the  college  executive 
until  1911,  establishing  a  great  central  Methodist  Uni- 
versity at  Dallas  for  the  southwest.  He  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Dallas'  institution  and  still  directs  its  activ- 
ities. 

Dr.  Hyer  was  a  lay-member  of  the  general  conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  South,  in  1898,  in 
1902,  in  1906  and  in  1910.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Ecumenical  Conference  at  London,  England,  in  1900 
and  at  Toronto,  Canada,  in  1910.  From  1898  to  1910 
he  served  as  a  member  of  the  general  board  of  educa- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  South,  and  since 
1902  has  been  a  member  of  the  educational  commis- 
sion of  the  church.  Since  1906  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Comnjittee  on  Fraternal  Relations  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church,  the  Methodist  Protestant  church 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  South.  Dr.  Hyer 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  from  Texas  on  the 
awarding  of  the  honors  of  the  Rhodes  scholarship  at 
Oxford,  from  1903  to  1912.  Fraternally  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chi  Phi  fraternity.  Dr.  Hyer  has  con- 
tributed both  to  scientific  and  general  literature,  his 
writings  being  chiefly  in  the  form  of  monographs,  which 
have  had  an  extensive  circulation,  chief  among  them 
may  be  noted:  **The  Law  of  Hypnotism";  "Measure- 
ments of  Electric  Waves";  ''Adequate  and  Permanent 
Financial  Support  for  Higher  Educational  Institu- 
tions";   and  ** Challenge  of  Methodism." 

Dr.  Hyer  was  married  February  24,  1888,  to  Miss  Mag- 
gie Hudgins,  of  Georgetown,  Texas.  They  are  the 
parents  of  one  son  and  two  daughters.  Their  residence 
is  at  3616  Dickason  avenue. 

Judge  Seth  Shepard.  Texas  has  contributed  many 
notable  figures  to  the  national  life  and  to  places  of 
high  usefulness  and  dignity  in  the  nation.  One  whose 
name  is  spoken  with  pride  and  whose  distinctions 
are  regarded  with  admiration  by  citizens  through  this 
state  is  the  present  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  Seth  Shepard.  Judge 
Shepard  is  a  native  son  of  this  state,  was  a  Confederate 
soldier,  practiced  law  from  the  latter  sixties  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  at  Galveston,  Dallas,  and  else- 
where, went  to  Washington  through  appointment  by 
President  Cleveland,  and  was  advanced  to  the  position 
of  Chief  Justice  by  President  Roosevelt.  Though  for 
twenty  years  a  resident  of  Washington,  Judge  Shep- 
ard 's  homo  city  is  Dallas,  and  in  this  city  .his  son,  Seth, 
Jr.,  is  one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  bar. 

Judge  Seth  Shepard  was  born  in  Brenham,  Wash- 
ington county,  Texas,  April  23,  1847,  a  son  of  Chaun- 
cey  Berkeley  and  Mary  Hester  (Andrews)  Shepard. 
In  1868  he  was  graduated  LL.  B.  from  Washington  Col- 
lege (now  the  Washington  &  Lee  University)  and  in 
1895  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the 
Georgetown  University  at  Washington.  He  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  1869  at  Brenham,  subsequently  mov- 
ing to  Galveston,  and  still  later  to  Dallas,  and  was  an 
active  member  of  his  profession  in  this  state  from  1869 
to  1893. 

In  1893  President  Cleveland  called  Mr.  Shepard  to 
the  post  of  associate  justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  he  remained  as  one 
of  the  associates  of  that  court  until  January  5,  1905. 
At  the  latter  date,  President  Roosevelt  gave  him  the 
distinction  of  appointment  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court, 
the  ofiSce  which   he  still  occupies. 

During  the  civil  war  Judge  Shepard  entered  the 
Confederate  army  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1864,  as  a 
private  in  Company  F  of  the  Fifth  Texas  Mounted  Vol- 
unteers, and  continued  in  service  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Texas  State 
Senate  in  1874.     From  1883  to  1891  he  was  one  of  the 
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regents  of  the  University  of  Texas.  Since  January,  1895, 
he  has  been  lecturer  in  constitutional  law,  equity,  juris- 
prudence and  law  of  corporations  at  the  Georgetown 
University.  Judge  Shepard  is  one  of  the  authorities  on 
early  Texas  history,  and  his  painstaking  study  of  the 
events  in  the  Texas  revolution  is  especi^ly  noteworthy. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  article  on  ''The  Alamo''  in  the 
Comprehensive  History  of  Texas  published  in  1898. 
Judge  Shepard  is  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation; Sons  of  American  Bevolution;  The  Mayflower 
Society;  United  Confederate  Veterans;  Southern  His- 
tory Association;  a  Fellow  of  the  Texas  State  Historical 
Association,  and  president  of  the  Southern  Educa- 
tional Society. 

Judge  Shepard  married,  January  18,  1882,  Miss  Car- 
rie Nelson  Goree  of  Hale  county,  Alabama.  Her  death 
occurred  January  28,  1889.  On  March  25,  1890,  he 
married  Miss  Etta  K.  Jarvis  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
whose  death  occurred  in  1909.  In  1911  occurred  his 
marriage  with  Mrs.  Julia  B.  Towsley  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  four  children  of  Judge  Shepard,  all  by  his 
first  wife,  are  as  follows:  Mary  Hester  Shepard,  the 
wife  of  G.  G.  Lincoln,  a  newspaper  man  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  Seth  Shepard,  Jr.,  the  Dallas  attorney,  men- 
tioned in  the  succeeding  paragraph;  Caroline  Goree 
Shepard,  who  is  the  wife  of  John  Faison,  a  manufac- 
turer of  New  York  City;  and  Nelson  McDowell  Shep- 
ard, who  was  bom  in  1889  and  is  a  newspaper  man  of 
Dallas. 

Seth  Shepard,  Jr.,  was  bom  at  Galveston,  Texas,  in 
1884.  He  was  graduated  from  Georgetown  University 
in  1904,  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  received  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  at  Yale  University  in  1905,  and  studied  law  in 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  where  he  was  graduated 
LL.  B.  in  1908.  Yale  University  also  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1909.  He  returned  to  Dal- 
las to  begin  his  active  practice  and  has  been  one  of  the 
rising  young  lawyers  of  this  city.  From  May,  1912,  to 
August  in  the  same  year,  he  was  in  partnership  with 
the  lato  Judge  T.  Scott  Miller,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Miller  &  Shepard.  This  firm  was  dissolved  by  the  death 
of  Judge  Miller.  Mr.  Shepard 's  office  is  in  the  Wilson 
Building  of  Dallas,  and  his  residence  is  at  1406V-»  Cor- 
sicana   street. 

Shirley  M.  English.  The  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company  of 
Texas  attained  to  his  high  position  in  one  of  the  most 
important  industrial  activities  of  the  country  through  a 
process  of  promotion  through  all  the  various  grades 
begin ing  with  that  of  messenger  boy.  Years  ago  Mr. 
English  was  carrying  telegrams  about  the  streets  of 
Mobile,  Alabama,  and  possessing  the  qualities  which 
produce  both  efficiency  and  fidelity  to  the  requirements 
of  duty,  he  had  a  steady  rise  in  responsibility.  He 
now  is  recognized  among  the  leaders  in  telegraph  circles 
of  the  south. 

Shirloy  M.  Englisli  was  born  in  Mol»ilo,  Alabama, 
Marcli  .il,  1^02.  IT  is  ]'ar(Mits  wore  Thomas  Middleton 
and  Martha  (Rea)  Kn^lish,  his  father  for  many  years 
having  Itccn  a  ship  l)rokpr  in  Mobile.  After  an  educa- 
tion in  the  common  schools  and  while  still  a  lad  he  was 
j)nt  on  the  force  as  a  mossonger  for  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  and  sul  seqiiently  became  manager 
of  the  telephone  exchange  in  that  city.  lie  was  next 
superintendent  of  the  electric  light  plant  of  Mobile,  was 
then  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Mobile  &  Gulf 
Telegraph  Company.  From  Mobile  he  removed  to  New 
Orleans  as  an  operator  for  the  Western  T^nion  Telegraph 
Company,  and  was  promoted  to  chief  operator  in  New 
Orleans   for  the   Postal   Telegraph-Cable   Company. 

In  1897  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company  of  Texas 
built  its  lines  in  this  state.  In  that  year  he  came  to 
Dallas  as  electrician  for  the  company,  and  assisted  in  in- 
stalling the  plant,  and  himself  did  most  of  the  wire 
work  in  the  various  offices  at  Dallas.     Subsequently  he 


became  assistant  general  manager,  was  promoted  to 
general  manager  and  assistant  treasurer,  and  in  1908 
became  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company  of  Texas. 

Mr.  English  is  also  president  of  the  Postal  Telegraph- 
Cable  Company  of  Arkansas  and  of  the  same  corpora- 
tion in  Louisiana.  Prominent  in  the  social  circles  of 
the  city,  Mr.  English  has  membership  in  the  Dallas 
Club,  the  Dallas  Country  Club,  the  Ad-Men's  Club,  the 
Traffic  Club,  the  Automobile  Club,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

At  Mobile,  in  1886,  Mr.  English  married  Miss  Annie 
Deering.  Her  father  was  Captain  Thomas  A.  Deering, 
a  resident  of  Mobile,  and  for  many  years  a  seafaring 
man.  Mr.  English  and  wife  are  the  parents  of  four  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Shirley  P.  English,  the  oldest  son, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Texas  in  the  class  of 
1911  'with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  and  is  now  assistant 
counsel  to  A.  P.  Wo7encraft,  general  attorney  for  the 
Southwestern  Telegraph  &  Telephone  Company.  An- 
other son,  Crowley,  is  a  law  student  at  the  University 
of  Texas.  Mr.  English  and  family  reside,  at  1814  Park 
Row  in  Dallas. 

Royal  A.  Ferris,  actively  identified  with  banking 
and  industrial  interests  in  Texas,  makes  his  home  at 
Dallas,  where  he  is  president  of  the  American  Exchange 
National  Bank.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  community 
affairs  and  his  efforts  have  also  been  a  potent  element 
in  the  business  progress  of  the  state.  He  has  with 
ready  recognition  of  opportunity  directed  his  labors 
into  various  fields  wherein  he  has  achieved  success  and 
at  the  same  time  has  developed  business  enterprises 
that  have  proved  of  more  than  local  value,  largely  pro- 
moting the  commercial  activity  of  the  state. 

A  native  of  Jefferson,  Texas,  Royal  A.  Ferris  was 
born  August  8,  1851,  he  being  a  son  of  Juage  J.  W. 
and  Mattie  J.  (Crowe)  Ferris.  The  family  home  was 
established  in  Waxahachie,  Ellis  county,  Texas,  in  1854. 
For  fully  half  a  century  the  father  was  a  prominent 
lawyer,  judge  and  public  man  of  northern  Texas.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Texas  legislature,  as  judge 
of  the  district  court  and  as  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1875.  He  was  one  of  the  five  com- 
missioners appointed  to  revise  the  laws  of  the  state  and 
was  special  judge,  appointed  by  Governor  Coke,  to 
decide  the  International  Railroad  Case.  In  1868  he 
established  the  banking  firm  of  Ferris  &  Getzendauer. 
Mrs.  Ferris  was  a  member  of  the  well  known  Crowe 
family  of  Kentucky  and  her  father  was  a  soldier  under 
General  Jackson  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 

After  completing  the  prescribed  course  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Waxahachie,  Royal  A.  Ferris  attended 
the  Military  Institute  conducted  by  Col.  R.  T.  P.  Allen, 
at  Farmdale,  near  Frankfort,  Kentucky.  After  his 
return  home  from  school  he  entered  the  employ  of  Fer- 
ris &  Getzendauer  as  cashier  and  bookkeeper.  In  1875 
he  succeeded  his  father  as  a  partner  in  the  above  con- 
cern, the  firm  being  then  changed  to  Getzendauer  & 
Ferris.  In  1884  this  private  banking  institution  wap 
merged  into  the  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Waxahachie, 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
Mr.  Ferris  becoming  a  stockholder.  About  this  time 
he  received  an  offer  to  become  connected  with  the  Ex- 
change Bank  of  Dallas  and  on  March  14,  1884,  came 
to  this  city  and  took  up  his  new  work  as  cashier  of  that 
bank.  Tender  his  expert  management  the  business  of 
the  Exchange  Bank  increased  with  rapid  strides  and  in 
February,  1887,  the  institution  was  nationalized  under 
the  name  of  the  National  Exchange  Bank,  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  Jun?, 
1905,  it  was  merged  with  the  American  National  Bank, 
the  new  consolidation  taking  the  name  of  the  American 
Exchange  National  Bank.  Royal  A.  Ferris  is  president 
of  this  great  financial  corporation,  which  has  a  capital 
of  $1,500,000  and  a  surplus  of  $1,000,000. 
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While  a  resident  of  Waxahachie,  Mr.  Ferris  was  the 
prime  mover  in  the  building,  equipping  and  operating 
of  the  Tap  Railway,  connecting  the  town  of  Waxa- 
hachie, Texas,  with  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central  Railway 
at  Garrett.  He  and  Jeremiah  Riorden  assumed  the  con- 
tract of  building  that  stretch  of  railway,  which  they 
eventually  disposed  of  to  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central 
Railway.  Mr.  Ferris  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  organ- 
izing the  WaxfLhachie  Real  Estate  &  Building  Associ- 
ation and  was  a  large  stockholder  in  that  organiza- 
tion, which  figured  so  prominently  in  the  development 
of  the  property  interests  of  Waxahachie.  He  is  an 
essentially  representative  citizen  of  Dallas  and  has  been 
decidedly  prominent  in  the  development  of  public  enter- 
prises in  this  city,  one  of  his  principal  successes  being 
the  consolidation  of  the  street  railway  lines  of  Dallas 
under  the  name  of  the  Dallas  Consolidated  Street  Rail- 
way Company,  of  which  he  was  president  for  a  number 
of  years.  It  was  through  his  insistence  that  this  com- 
pany substituted  electricity  for  mule  power.  For  fully 
a  score  of  years  Mr.  Ferris  has  been  one  of  the  direct- 
ors of  the  Texas  State  Fair  &  Dallas  Exposition  and 
is  now  first  vice-president  of  the  same.  He  is  likewise 
vice-president  of  the  Hughes  Brothers  Manufacturing 
Company. 

December  13,  1882,  Mr.  Ferris  married  Miss  Lulu 
Brown,  a  daughter  of  John  T.  Brown,  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  She  £ed  a  year  later  and  October  3,  1895,  was 
solemnized  his  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Brown,  of 
Weatherford.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferris  have  one  son,  Royal 
A.,  Jr.    The  family  home  is  at  No.  3009  Maple  avenue. 

In  politics  Mr.  Ferris  is  aligned  as  a  supporter  of 
the  Democratic  party  and  in  a  fraternal  way  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  in  which  he  is  past 
grand  chancellor  of  the  state.  He  is  likewise  an  Odd 
Fellow  and  has  served  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State. 
He  is  a  man  of  marked  power  and  influence  in  Dallas. 

John  Thomas  Kirby.  The  life  story  of  the  late  John 
Thomas  Kirby,  who  died  at  his  old  home  in  Tyler  county, 
April  8,  1909,  might  be  condensed  into  a  few  words. 
Bom  in  Kentucky,  near  the  Cumberland  River,  February 
4,  1821,  he  was  taken  by  his  parents  first  to  Alabama  and 
then  to  Mississippi,  where  he  grew  to  manhood,  was  mar- 
ried in  the  latter  state  in  1841,  and  in  1850  came  to  Texas, 
locating  in  the  country  about  old  Peach  Tree  Village,  in 
Tyler  county,  where  for  nearly  sixty  years  he  had  his 
home.  Aside  from  a  brief  term  of  service  as  f-heriff,  and 
in  the  Confederate  government  during  the  war,  he  lived 
the  simple  life  of  a  tiller  of  the  soil. 

Such  statistics  of  biography  as  the  above  furnish  no 
basis  upon  which  to  judge  the  real  character  of  such  a 
man  as  was  the  late  John.T.  Kirby.  His  life  contained 
few  events  of  the  dramatic  quality,  but  was  exceedingly 
rich  in  those  elements  of  manhood  which  constitute  noble- 
men in  all  ages.  It  was  said  of  him:  ** Texas  contained 
no  more  lovable  character  than  John  T.  Kirby.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  characters  of  East  Texas,  and 
was  known  far  and  wide  and  dearly  beloved.  He  pos- 
sessed an  intellect  of  remarkable  quality  and  soundness; 
his  wisdom  and  his  wide  knowledge  and  accurate  judg- 
ment marked  him  as  an  unusual  man.  He  had  a  keen 
sense  of  humor  and  was  famed  for  his  wit  and  unvary- 
ing good  nature  and  love  of  fun.*' 

Love  of  land,  of  peace  and  industry,  cardinal  virtues 
in  the  lives  of  men  and  nations,  were  the  ever  present 
and  controlling  influences  in  the  long  life  of  John  T. 
Kirby.  Never  a  cosmopolitan  citizen,  he  preferred  the 
quiet,  clean  life  of  a  farmer,  and  few  there  are  who 
would  deny  the  soundness  of  his  choice  when  he  mani- 
fested a  fondness  for  the  retired  and  comfortable  country 
home  whix?h  all  the  worldly  success  of  his  children  could 
never  induce  him  to  leave.  Quietly  and  unassumingly  he 
passed  his  years  and  with  friendship  bonds  as  true  as 
steel  held  worthy  place  among  those  who  knew  him.  To 
his  descendants  he  left  a  good  name,  as  a  legacy,  and  the 


memory  of  his  life  is  an  inspiration  to  all  who  aspire 
to  worthy  place  in  the  hearts  and  memory  of  the  people. 

While  he  passed  on  to  his  children  a  liberal  inheritance 
of  character  and  attributes  of  highest  manhood,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  he  in  turn  derived  from  his  ances- 
try many  of  the  fine  qualities  so  conspicuous  in  his  na- 
ture. His  parents  were  James  and  Elizabeth  (Longino) 
Kirby,  and  their  ancestors  were  among  the  pioneers  of 
early  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  The  Kirby  family 
came  originally  from  England,  and '  was  founded  in 
America  by  three  brothers,  who  all  served  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  One  of  these  brothers  was  Edmund 
Kirby,  who  married  Mary  Shepherd,  who  moved  from 
Virginia  to  North  Carolina,  where  their  son  James  was 
born,  and  the  latter  in  turn  moved  from  North  Carolina 
across  the  mountains  to  Kentucky.  Grandfather  of  the 
late  John  T.  Kirby  in  the  colonial  days  was  an  Indian 
fighter,  a  commander  of  local  militia  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  high  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  he  lived. 
Elizabeth  Longino  has  an  even  more  notable  ancestry. 
Her  parents  were  John  Thomas  and  Mary  (Ransom) 
Longino.  The  Longino  stock,  it  is  said,  goes  back  to  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  the  geneological  tree  is  headed  by 
the  famous  Roman  senator  LucuUus  Longellus.  John 
Thomas  Longino  was  a  distinguished  Italian  who  suf- 
fered exile  from  his  native  land  and  came  to  North  Caro- 
lina in  1773.  Among  his  descendants  was  Houston  Lon- 
gino, at  one  time  governor  of  Mississippi. 

About  ten  years  after  Mr.  Kirby  brought  his  family 
to  Tyler  county  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  ho 
was  elected  sheriff  of  the  county.  In  that  oflSce  at  such 
a  time,  when  the  fury  of  partisan  polities  was  at  its 
height,  he  was  confronted  with  arduous  labors,  dangers 
and  duty.  As  an  officer  he  was  both  fair  and  fearless, 
and  it  can  be  safely  said  that  seldom  does  a  man  of  such 
strength  and  nobility  of  character  fill  official  station  in 
any  community.  In  1862  Mr.  Kirby  resigned  his  office 
as  sheriff  to  enlist  in  the  Confederate  army.  He  endeav- 
ored to  join  Company  F  of  a  regiment  in  Hood 's  brigade, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  do  so.  Instead  he  was  assigned  to 
what  was  considered  a  more  important  duty  at  the  Texas 
headquarters  in  Rusk.  There  his  duties  consisted  in  look- 
ing after  the  interests  of  the  Confederate  government, 
attending  to  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  goods,  the 
collection  of  taxes  and  a  general  oversight  of  farms 
owned  by  soldiers  who  were  away  at  the  front.  Though 
not  a  soldier,  he  endured  and  s'uffered  all  the  losses  and 
sacrifices  that  were  borne  by  his  compatriots  and  that 
befell  the  actual  fighting  men  of  the  south. 

Concerning  his  devotion  to  the  chief  occupation  of 
his  many  years,  Colonel  S.  B.  Cooper  recently  said  in  an 
address  delivered  as  a  memorial  to  this  splendid  Tyler 
county  citizen :  *  *  He  was  a  farmer  by  education,  associa- 
tion, and  condition.  He  plowed,  he  planted,  he  tilled, 
and  he  reaped  from  a  sense  of  duty  the  reward  of  pleas- 
ure and  profit.  He  loved  nature,  the  free  air  and  the 
earth — the  mother  that  supports  and  sustains  all  life. 
His  rustic  home  was  the  castle  of  his  affection  and  hos- 
pitality; his  well  tilled  field  the  pleasure  of  his  eye,  and 
the  promise  for  his  support,  and  the  filled  cribs  a  satis- 
faction and  a  solace.  He  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
surrounded  with  and  being  entertained  by  the  self-reliant, 
independent,  home-owning  farmer  neighbor.  He  was  a 
blacksmith  by  inclination  and  necessity,  and,  Vulcan- 
like he  hammered  the  hidden  bars  of  iron  into  coulters, 
plowshares  and  horseshoes,  and  his  work  was  a  model  of 
skill  and  care  and  faithfully  done.**  Along  the  same 
line,  comes  a  quotation  from  an  editorial  written  at  the 
time  of  his  death:  *'He  devoted  his  life  to  tilling  the 
soil.  Commercialism  did  not  appeal  to  him ;  in  the  march 
of  events  he  was  unmindful  of  the  struggle  for  gain  and 
the  strife  for  political  and  commercial  supremacy.  He 
was  content  to  continue  in  his  peaceful  and  happy  occu- 
pation of  a  farmer,  and  even  in  his  older  age  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  leave  the  old  homestead. 

**His  old  home  grew  dearer  to  him  and  to  his  children 
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with  every  passing  year,  and  when,  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  the*  house  was  burned,  his  son  John  H.  Elirby  at 
once  set  to  work  and  constructed  on  the  same  spot  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  old  home,  which  meant  so  much 
to  them  all.  The  finest  flower  of  that  place  was  its  hos- 
pitality. Kirby  hospitality  was  exceptional  even  in  a 
southern  community  noted  for  that  quality.  It  was  a 
social  center  for  a  large  section,  and  during  the  years 
before  the  railroad  had  penetrated  the  neighborhood,  the 
travelers  passing  through  almost  always  availed  them- 
selves of  a  welcome  at  the  Kirby  threshold.  Of  this 
characteristic  of  neighborliness,  Colonel  Cooper  also 
spoke  in  the  course  of  his  address:  ''He  was  a  neighbor 
in  the  fullest  sense  that  the  word  implies.  He  was  gener- 
osity and  hospitality  exemplified.  His  generosity  was 
only  limited  by  the  length  of  the  cable  tow  of  his  purse, 
and  measured  by  the  horizon  of  his  opportunity.  His 
hospitality  was  open  and  genuine.  Every  wayfaring  man 
shared  his  house  and  his  table;  every  sojourner  his  friend- 
ship and  liberality,  and  every  neighbor  his  home  and 
kindness.  The  doors  to  his  corn  crib  and  smokehouse  had 
neither  lock  nor  bar,  and  were  always  open  to  the  worthy 
hungry.  If  a  Lazarus  came  to  his  gate,  and  asked 
crumbs  from  his  table,  he  was  invited  inside  and  was 
made  to  sit  and  feed  from  the  loaded  table.'' 

Mr.  Kirby  was  born  and  reared  a  Christian,  but  never 
connected  himself  with  the  church  until  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  when  he  joined  the  Baptist  denomination. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  he  was  a  member  of  Mount 
Hope  Lodge  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  and  in  Masonry  he  found 
some  of  the  cardinal  principles  which  exemplified  his 
life  and  character.  In  Masonry  he  asserted,  **  brotherly 
love  and  charity — the  real  kind,  that  maintains  hospi- 
tality at  home,  relieves  distress  whenever  found  and 
cares  for  the  widows  and  orphans." 

From  the  date  of  their  marriage  in  Mississippi  on  De- 
cember 16,  1841,  until  his  death  Mr.  Kirby  had  the  com- 
panionship of  a  noble  woman  whose  life  in  its  sphere 
was  not  less  noteworthy  than  that  of  her  husband.  Sarah 
Payne  was  bom  in  Copiah  county,  Mississippi,  July  16, 
1824.  By  blood  and  birth,  she  was  the  equal  of  her  true 
and  loyal  husband.  Her  forebears  were  pioneers  and 
mountaineers,  and  helped  to  advance  civilization  into  the 
American  wilderness.  She  was  denied  the  opportunities 
of  an  academic  education,  but  received  the  highest  culti- 
vation and  refinement,  morality  and  honor,  and  the 
noblest  virtues  of  womanhood.  During  the  long  years 
of  her  residence  at  Peach  Tree  Village  her  name  was 
always  associated  with  that  of  her  husband,  and  it  was 
from  her  that  radiated  the  qualities  which  gave  charm 
to  the  Kirby  household.  She  died  May  3,  1909,  less  than 
a  month  after  her  husband  passed  away.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kirby  had  a  number  of  children,  and  lived  to  see  about 
them  many  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren.  The 
children  who  survived  their  father  and  mother  were: 
James  L.,  and  John  Henry;  Mrs.  Lee  Weathorsby;  Mrs. 
W.  W.  Fortenberry;  and  Mrs.  Aurclia  Burch. 

As  a  memorial  to  his  parents,  the  tribute  of  a  loving 
son  and  a  concrete  expression  throug^h  brick  and  stone 
of  the  long  continued  activities  of  John  T.  Kirby  and 
wife,  in  the  community,  John  H.  Kirby  recently  built 
and  gave  to  Peach  Tree  Village  a  handsome  little  struc- 
ture known  as  ''Peach  Tree  Village  Hall."  Marble 
tablets  on  the  corner  stone  of  the  building  bear  appro- 
priate inscriptions,  one  of  which  reads:  "Erected  to 
the  Memory  of  John  Thomas  Kirby  and  Sarah  Payne 
Kirby,  who  resided  in  this  neighborhood  nearly  sixty 
years,  and  departed  this  life  in  the  year  1909."  Another 
expresses  the  purpose  for  which  the  hall  was  erected 
and  dedicated:  "This  hall  is  dedicated  to  the  freedom 
of  the  Christian  religion  and  to  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cation. ' ' 

John  Henry  Kirby.  Of  the  family  of  the  late  John 
T.  Kirby  and  wife,  it  has  been  given  to  one  to  reach 
unique  distinction  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  life. 


not  only  of  Texas,  but  of  the  nation.  Grovernor  O.  B. 
Colquitt  recently  expressed  his  jud^ent  of  John  Henry 
Kirby,  as  "one  of  the  greatest  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  one  of  the  most  loyal  and  true  friends  any 
man  was  ever  privileged  to  possess. ' '  It  has  been  well 
said  that  no  other  *in£vidual  has  attempted  and  achieved 
so  much,  on  such  a  large  scale  in  the  organization  of  the 
industrial  interests  and  the  exploitations  of  the  prin- 
,  cipal  natural  resources  of  east  Texas  as  John  H.  Kirby. 
He  is  often  referred  to  as  the  greatest  financier  of  the 
south,  and  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  capable  or- 
ganizers of  capital  and  industry  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
United  States  at  this  time.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
one  of  the  largest  producers  of  actual  wealth  in  this 
country,  and  his  name  stands  high  in  the  list  of  Ameri- 
can managers  of  railway,  manufacturers,  and  other  pro- 
ductive enterprise. 

John  Henry  Kirby  was  born  at  the  old  Kirby  home. 
Peach  Tree  Village,  in  Tyler  county,  November  16, 
1860.  He  grew  up  in  the  wholesome  atmosphere  of  out- 
door life,  and  to  his  mother  he  owes  his  early  training 
and  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  and  encourage- 
ment to  seek  the  wider  fields  of  knowledge  and  oppor- 
tunity. When  he  was  nineteen  his  father  sent  him  to 
school  for  one  year,  and  then  by  teaching  and  working 
as  a  clerk  he  earned  the  money  by  which  he  continued 
his  education  in  the  Southwestern  University  at  George- 
town. As  a  boy  he  was  noted  in  Tyler  county  as  one  of 
the  most  diligent  and  retentive  readers,  and  read  about 
all  the  books  which  at  that  time"  could  be  found  in  the 
neighborhood.  While  clerk  in  the  Texas  legislature,  dur- 
ing 1882-84,  he  had  access  to  libraries  and  opportunities 
for  study,  and  in  1885  continued  in  the  law  office  of 
Hon.  Samuel  Bronson  Cooper,  Woodville.  In  December 
of  the  latter  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Mr. 
Kirby  knows  what  privations  are  like,  since  during  those 
early  years  he  had  to  earn  a  living  as  well  as  opportunity 
to  study.  It  is  said  that  his  first  case  as  a  lawyer  con- 
cerned some  land,  and  his  clients  were  Boston  people, 
who  were  so  pleased  with  his  handling  of  the  case  that 
he  thus  gained  the  confidence  of  eastern  capitalists.  In 
1886  he  became  interested  in  pine  timber  lands  in  east- 
ern Texas,  and  secured  large  investments  in  that  terri- 
tory from  bankers  and  other  capitalists  in  Boston.  The 
local  management  of  the  properties  was  entrusted  to  his 
hands.  Before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age  he  was  at  the 
head  of  two-  of  the  largest  timber  companies  in  south- 
eastern Texas,  and  his  interests  in  lumber  development 
have  gone  on  increasing  through  all  the  subsequent  years. 

Since  1890  Mr.  Kirby  has  had  his  home  in  the  city  of 
Houston.  One  of  his  great  enterprises  was  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  in  the  heart  of  the  pine  district,  which 
up  to  that  time  was  practically  isolated  from  lack  of 
transportation.  In  1893  he  began  the  construction  of 
the  Gulf,  Beaumont  and  Kansas  City  Railroad,  which  he 
successfully  completed  in  spite  of  the  fear  of  hard  times, 
and  extended  from  Beaumont  about  seventy-five  miles 
into  the  pine  forest  of  Jasper  county,  and  vicinity.  This 
road  was  sold  to  the  Santa  Fe  System  in  1900.  The 
building  of  that  railroad  was  the  first  step  in  the  organi- 
sation  of  the  lumber  interests  of  Texas,  into  one  great 
corporation. 

While  others  were  content  to  operate  small  independent 
mills,  it  became  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Kirby  to  buy  up 
the  best  timber  properties,  and  secure  sufficient  capital  to 
manufacture  it  in  any  quantities  desired.  This  ambition 
may  be  said  to  have  been  practically  realized  in  the  or- 
ganization in  1901  of  the  Kirby  Lumber  Company,  with 
a  capital  of  ten  million  dollars.  This  company  soon  ac- 
quired milling  properties  that  had  been  previously  ope- 
rated by  fourteen  different  companies.  Its  original  own- 
ership comprised  ten  billion  feet  of  standing  timber,  and 
it  has  since  manufactured  about  three  hundred  million 
feet  of  lumber  every  year.  The  complete  success  of  the 
ambitious  plans  formulated  by  Mr.  Kirby  required  in 
1901  the  organization  of  the  Houston  Oil  Company,  which 
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was  chartered  with  a  capital  stock  of  thirty  million  dol- 
lars, an  amount  twice  as  great  as  any  other  Texas  cor- 
poration had  up  to  that  time  been  assigned.  The  Hous- 
ton Oil  Company  became  a  holding  company,  for  the 
various  enterprises  conducted  by  the  Kirby  Lumber  Com- 
pany, and  was  also  chartered  for  the  development  and 
production  of  oil.  The  organization  of  these  two  com- 
panies necessarily  brought  Mr.  Kirby  into  intimate  rela- 
tions with  the  financial  centers  of  America,  and  his  sue-  . 
cess  proved  him  one  of  the  ablest  financiers  of  his  time. 
The  secret  of  his  success  has  been  explained  as  consist- 
ing in  his  belief  that  what  man  has  done  man  can  do, 
and  that  in  the  field  where  his  experience  has  developed 
his  power  he  is  able  to  cope  successfully  with  aU  the  diffi- 
culties that  may  oppose.  Besides  his  presidency  of  a 
forty  million  dollar  Texas  corporation,  Mr.  Kirby  has  a 
number  of  other  important  interests  and  relations  with 
business  concerns,  in  Texas  and  elsewhere. 

In  1912  Mr.  Kirby  was  elected  a  rei)resentative  in  the 
Texas  legislature,  and  has  been  very  active  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty.  He  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  Commerce  and  Manufacturing,  and  has  membership 
in  the  committee  on  appropriation,  the  committee  on  con- 
stitutional amendments,  the  committee  on  agriculture, 
the  committee  on  revenue  and  taxation  and  others.  In 
Masonry  he  stands  high,  having  taken  thirty-two  degrees 
of  the  Scottish  Rite,  is  a  Knight  Templar,  and  a  past 
master  and  past  high  priest  and  belongs  to  the  Mystic 
Shrine.  He  has  always  been  prominently  identified  with 
the  Elks  and  is  Exalted  Ruler  of  Lodge  No.  151  at  Hous- 
ton, and  for  two  years  was  president  of  the  Texas  State 
Association  of  Elks.  Mr.  Kirby  has  been  honored  as 
**Snark  of  the  Universe"  of  the  Concatenated  Order  of 
Hoo  Hoos,  the  highest  office  in  that  lumber  organi- 
zation. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose, 
and  has  many  social  memberships  including  the  Houston 
Club,  the  Turn  Verein  of  Houston,  the  Houston  Country 
Club,  the  Thalian  Club  of  Houston,  the  Manhattan  Club 
of  New  York,  and  the  Southern  Society  of  New  York 
and  is  a  life  member  of  the  Press  Club  of  Chicago.  In 
1904  Mr.  Kirby  was  president  of  the  Texas  World 's  Fair 
Commission,  and  in  the  same  year  was  president  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress. 

At  Woodville,  Texas,  November  14,  1883,  Mr.  Kirby 
married  Miss  Lelia  Stewart,  a  daughter  of  John  W. 
Stewart.  They  have  one  daughter,  Bessie.*  The  Kirby 
home  in  Houston  is  at  2006  Smith  Street. 

Rev.  James  M.  Kiewin.  Probably  no  appointment, 
considered  as  a  promotion,  in  the  Galveston  dioccFes  has 
ever  met  with  more  hearty  approbation  from  members 
of  the  church  and  citizens  of  all  creeds  than  the  recent 
elevation  on  Christmas  Day  of  1912  of  Father  Kirwin 
as  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Galveston.  Father 
Kirwin  has  for  seventeen  years  been  identified  with  his 
church  and  with  civic  affairs  in  Galveston,  and  has  not 
only  shown  himself  a  churchman  of  great  zeal  and 
energy,  but  likewise  one  of  the  civic  leaders  who  have 
given  vitality  to  the  recent  movement  and  efforts  toward 
the  creation  of  a  civic  center  at  Galveston  which  should 
measure  up  to  the  splendid  opportunities  and  possibilities 
of  its  commercial  destiny. 

Father  James  M.  Kirwin  was  born  at  Circleville,  Ohio, 
July  1,  1872,  a  son  of  Patrick  and  Mary  (Ryan)  Kirwin. 
His  father,  who  was  born  in  Ireland  and  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1846,  first  located  in  New  Orleans,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  was  a  railroad  contractor.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1906  he  was  a  supervisor  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  System,  having  been  in  the  em- 
ploy of  that  company  in  various  capacities  for  a  period 
of  half  a  century.  The  mother,  wno  was  also  born  in 
Ireland,  is  now  living  in  Circleville  at  the  old  home. 

The  early  education  of  Father  Kirwin  was  obtained  in 
the  public  and  parochial  schools  of  Circleville,  and  in  St. 
Mary's  College  of  Marion  county,  Kentucky,  where  he 
graduated  A.  B.   in   1891.     He  completed  his  course  in 


philosophy  and  theology  at  Mount  St.  Mary 'a  Seminary 
at  Cincinnati,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  June  19,  1895. 
His  studies  were  then  continued  in  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  was 
graduated  Bachelor  of  Theology  in  June,  1896.  While 
a  student  at  St.  Mary's  in  Cincinnati,  Father  Kirwin 
wrote  a  history  of  ** Mount  St.  Mary's  of  the  West," 
which  has  since  been  considered  the  standard  work  on 
the  lives  of  the  bishops  and  priests  of  the  diocese  of 
Cincinnati. 

A  few  days  after  his  graduation  from  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  Father  Kirwin  arrived  at  Gal- 
veston, and  began  his  duties  as  rector  of  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral.  He  continued  his  work  as  rector  until  July, 
1911,  when  he  was  transferred  from  the  Cathedral  and 
made  president  of  St.  Mary's  Seminary  at  LaPorte, 
Texas.  Then  on  December  25,  1912,  he  was  appointed 
vicar-general  of  the  diocese  and  once  more  has  his  official 
residence  in  Galveston. 

Father  Kirwin  is  probably  the  best-known  Catholic 
clergyman  in  Galveston,  and  while  he  is  always  actively 
devoted  to  his  church,  his  service  has  many  times  reached 
out  into  the  practical  life  of  the  world.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Spanish- American  war  he  gave  the  use  of  his  hall 
for  the  meeting  at  which  the  Galveston  Volunteers  ten- 
dered their  services,  and  these  volunteers  were  after- 
wards enrolled  as  the  First  United  States  Volunteer 
Infantry.  Every  volunteer  who  went  to  the  war  in  this 
regiment  from  Galveston  had  been  a  member  of  Father 
Kirwin 's  school.  Father  Kirwin  himself  followed  the 
regiment  to  the  field,  leaving  his  work  at  the  Cathedral 
and  serving  with  the  commission  of  chaplain  to  the  First 
Regiment.  His  part  in  the  great  crisis  of  Galveston's 
history  in  1900  nas  often  been  told,  and  during  that 
time  he  proved  one  among  the  resourceful  leaders  who 
undertook  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity  regardless  of 
every  distinction  of  race  or  creed,  and  who  m  the  fol- 
lowing months  did  so  much  to  rehabilitate  the  stricken 
fortunes  of  the  Port  City.  After  the  storm  Father  Kir- 
win wrote  the  proclamation  which  placed  the  city  under 
martial  law.  Since  that  time  he  nas  always  been  one 
of  the  leaders  promoting  civic  cleanliness.  Most  of  his 
efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  directed  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Sunday  closing  law  and  the  restriction 
of  the  saloon  to  the  business  district.  He  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  first  "residence  district  saloon  law  in  Texas." 
He  led  the  campaign  before  the  legislature,  and  that 
body  finally  passed  the  charter  amendment  redistricting 
the  city,  so  that  the  line  has  since  been  defined  between 
the  saloon  and  prohibition  areas,  and  the  corner-grocery 
saloon  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  other  services 
Father  Kirwin  took  an  efficient  part  during  the  destruc- 
tive fire  of  July  9,  1901,  and  in  recognition  of  his  work 
was  honored  with  a  medal  from  the  fire  department. 

Hon.  O.  B.  Colquitt.  Since  January  17,  1911,  Oscar 
Branch  Colquitt  has  occupied  the  chair  of  governor  of 
the  state  of  Texas.  He  was  first  elected  after  one  of  the 
most  exciting  primary  campaigns  known  in  Texas  polit- 
ical history  within  recent  years.  At  the  end  of  three 
years  it  can  be  said  truthfully  that  no  governor  has 
served  the  state  with  greater  fidelity,  with  a  more  thor- 
ough knowledge  and  comprehension  of  the  almost  count- 
less problems  involved  in  the  administration  of  so  great 
a  Commonwealth,  and  with  greater  satisfaction  to  all 
the  interests  and  the  varied  sections  of  the  state  than 
Governor  Colquitt.  Ilis  administration  as  governor  of 
Texas  is  a  matter  of  current  knowledge,  and  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  are  devoted  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
career  of  this  brilliant  statesman  and  citizen  up  to  the 
time  he  was  elected  by  the  people  for  his  present  high 
office. 

Oscar  Branch  Colquitt  was  born  in  the  town  of  Camilla, 
the  county  seat  of  Mitchell  county,  Georgia,  December 
16,  lS(il,  a  son  of  Thomas  J.  and  Ann  E.  (Burkhalter) 
Colquitt.     The  name   Colquitt   is   one   distinguished  not 
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only  in  Texas  but  in  Georgia  and  other  parts  of  the 
south,  and  the  ancestry  goes  back  to  the  Colonial  period. 
The  governor's  great-grandfather  Colquitt  was  a  private 
soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  a  hand-to-hand 
conflict  with  a  British  officer  he  was  knocked  down  and 
pierced  through  the  face  by  his  assailant's  sword,  but 
while  in  that  attitude  managed  to  get  his  pistol  and  shot 
the  officer  dead.  In  after  life,  in  relating  his  experiences 
and  hardships  as  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  he  would  re- 
peat this  incident  and  weep  over  it.  The  paternal  grand- 
parents of  Governor  Colquitt  were  natives  of  Fairfax 
county,  Virginia,  and  in  1801  emigrated  to  Greene  county, 
Georgia,  where  the  grandfather  was  a  large  planter  ana 
a  colonel  of  militia  with  General  Andrew  Jackson  in  the 
latter 's  fight  with  the  Indians  in  Alabama.  Walter  T. 
Colquitt,  a  great  criminal  lawyer  in  Georgia  and  a  United 
States  senator  from  that  state  before  the  war  between 
the  states,  was  the  father  of  Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  a  Con- 
federate Brigadier  General,  who  after  the  war  became 
governor  and  United  States  senator  from  Georgia — ^both 
these  were  relatives  of  Oscar  B.  Colquitt.  On  the  moth- 
er's  side  his  grandfather  was  David  N.  Burkhalter,  of 
Holland  Dutch  descent  and  from  Marion  county,  Georgia. 
He  was  a  merchant  and  large  planter,  a  local  Methodist 
minister,  and  before  the  Civil  war  was  an  ardent  Whig 
in  politics  and  a  friend  of  Henry  Clay.  David  N.  Burk- 
halter married  Miss  Ann  Short,  whose  people  came  to 
Georgia  from  North  Carolina,  her  mother  being  related 
to  the  Branch  family  of  North  Carolina,  which  fur- 
nished John  Branch  as  secretary  of  the  navy  in  Jackson 's 
cabinet,  and  another  member  of  the  same  family  subse- 
quently became  governor  of  Florida.  Governor  Col- 
quitt 's  paternal  grandmother,  Lizzie  Franklin,  was  a  dis- 
tant relative  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Oscar  B.  Colquitt  was  sixteen  years  old  when  he  came 
to  Texas,  and  his  career  has  been  wrought  out  in  this 
state,  and  presents  many  interesting  incidents  and  fea- 
tures in  the  progress  of  a  poor  country  lad  to  the  highest 
position  in  the  public  life  of  his  state.  With  his  parents 
he  arrived  at  Daingerfield,  Morris  county,  January  8, 
1878.  His  first  three  years  were  spent  as  a  worker  on  a 
rented  farm  in  Morris  county,  and  during  the  first  year 
he  attended  school  between  the  laying  by  and  har\'esting 
of  the  crops,  walking  two  miles  from  the  country  into 
town  for  that  purpose.  Subsequently  the  old  Dainger- 
field College  advanced  his  edueatlcm,  and  he  received 
instruction  from  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Sweet,  who  was  later 
connected  with  the  Southwestern  University  at  George- 
town. While  in  college  Mr.  Colquitt  paid  his  board  by 
making  fires,  chopping  wood  and  caring  for  the  stqck. 
On  leaving  school  his  aspirations  were  for  railroad  work, 
but  his  application  to  the  m&nagement  of  the  old  East 
Line  and  Red  River  Railroad  Company  for  a  position  as 
brakeman  or  fireman  was  refused,  and  he  had  to  content 
himself  with  a  job  as  porter  at  the  Daingerfield  station. 
After  two  months  in  that  work  he  found  something  more 
profitable,  at  a  turning  lathe  in  a  furniture  factory  in 
Daingerfield.  His  wages  were  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a 
day,  but  after  some  time  he  walked  out  of  the  factory  to 
become  an  apprentice  and  all-around  hand  in  the  print- 
ing office  of  the  Morris  County  Banner^  on  a  contract 
for  six  months  at  twelve  dollars  and  a  half  a  month. 
That  was  in  1880.  In  1881  the  owners  of  the  Morris 
County  Banner  having  moved  to  Greenville,  Texas,  where 
they  took  over  the  Independent  Banner,  the  name  of  which 
was  changed  to  the  Greenville  Banner,  Oscar  B.  Colquitt 
went  along  with  the  newspaper  enterprise  and  continued 
with  the  Greenville  Banner  until  February,  1884.  Four 
years  of  practical  experience  in  the  newspaper  business 
gave  him  the  confidence  and  the  credit  which  enabled 
him  to  establish  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  at  Pittsburg, 
Texas,  a  publication  which  was  conducted  successfully 
under  his  direction  until  July,  1886,  when  he  sold  out  to 
a  younger  brother. 

For  the  greater  part  of  his  career  Governor  Colquitt 
has  had  his  home  at  Terrell  in  Kaufman  county.    In  the 


fall  of  1886  he  bought  the  Terrell  Star,  and  that  journal 
was  under  his  proprietorship  until  he  retired  from  the 
field  of  newspaper  work  in  November,  1898,  in  order  to 
engage  in  the  practice  of  law.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
become  prominent  in  politics  and  public  affairs,  in  1890 
having  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  county  Demo- 
cratic executive  committee  of  Kaufman  county,  and  in 
1892  selected  to  represent  the  Ninth  senatorial  district 
as  a  member  of  the  State  Democratic  executive  commit- 
tee. In  March,  1894,  following  the  dissensions  in  the 
Democratic  party  brought  about  by  the  Hogg-Clark  con- 
troversies of  1892,  Mr.  Colquitt  was  a  member  of  the 
Hogg  faction  committee  to  bring  about  harmony  in  the 
party.  A  resolution  offered  by  him  and  adopted  by  his 
committee  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  settlement  of 
the  disputes  by  both  committees,  was  adopted  and  re- 
sulted in  bringing  about  the  harmonious  relations  which 
have  existed  ever  since. 

In  November,  1894,  Mr.  Colquitt  was  elected  state  sen- 
ator from  the  Ninth  senatorial  district,  comprising  the 
counties  of  Kaufman,  Navarro  and  Henderson,  and  sat 
in  the  senate  from  that  district  from  1895  to  1899.  Gov- 
ernor Culberson  during  his  last  term  appointed  Mr.  Col- 
quitt state  revenue  agent,  the  duties  of  which  he  per- 
formed eight  months,  and  subsequently  Governor  J.  D. 
Sayers  voluntarily  tendered  him  a  position  on  the  state 
tax  commission  which  had  been  created  for  the  purpose 
of  revising  the  revenue  laws  of  Texas,  and  on  which  he 
served  from  1899  to  1900. 

When  Mr.  Colquitt  entered  the  campaign  for  nomina- 
tion as  governor,  he  was  best  known  to  the  people  of 
Texas  in  general  for  his  splendid  record  as  a  member  of 
the  railroad  commission.  In  1902  he  had  made  the  race 
for  railroad  commissioner  to  succeed  John  H.  Reagan, 
was  nominated  and  elected,  and  continued  to  serve  on  the 
commission  until  1911,  a  period  of  eight  years,  from 
1903  until  he  became  governor  of  the  state  in  1911. 
While  O.  B.  Colquitt  was  on  the  railroad  commission,  that 
important  body  attained  its  most  vigorous  service  in  su- 
pervising the  relations  of  the  great  transportation  cor- 
poration with  the  people  of  Texas.  As  a  member  of 
the  commission  Mr.  Colquitt  opposed  the  policy  of  for- 
feiting the  charters  of  railroads,  but  insisted  on  making 
the  transportation  companies  perform  their  general  work 
as  common  carriers,  and  his  influence  was  always  di- 
rected to  a  just  but  effective  lowering  of  railway  rates. 
Governor  Hogg,  who  was  the  author  of  the  railroad 
commission  law,  said  in  an  article  on  the  subject  that 
O.  B.  Colquitt  had  given  more  vitality  to  the  law  than 
any  other  railroad  commissioner. 

In  1906  Mr.  Colquitt  was  a  candidate  for  nomination 
as  governor  of  Texas,  contemporaneous  with  Campbell, 
Brooks  and  Bell.  The  system  in  vogue  at  that  time  in 
party  conventions  was  to  drop  the  weakest  candidate  as 
shown  by  the  first  ballot.  After  the  first  vote  had  been 
taken  in  the  1906  convention  it  was  found  that  Colquitt 
had  received  the  second  largest  vote,  with  Campbell 
first.  The  second  ballot  resulted  in  the  same  standing 
with  the  candidates,  and  Colquitt  then  withdrew  and 
asked  his  friends  to  vote  for  the  nomination  of  Camp- 
bell; but  four  years  later,  when  Colquitt  was  nominated 
by  a  6,700  plurality,  Governor  Campbell  used  every 
means  in  his  power  to  defeat  Colquitt. 

During  the  summer  of  1910  Mr.  Colquitt  was  again  one 
of  several  aspirants  for  the  nomination  before  the  Texas 
primaries  for  governor,  and  his  successful  campaign 
shows  the  strength  of  his  support  in  practically  all  sec- 
tions of  the  state.  In  November,  1910,  he  was  elected 
governor  for  the  term  beginning  January  17,  1911,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1912  for  a  second  term  of  two  years. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Colquitt  has  been  in 
practical  politics  in  Texas,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable 
workers  in  the  dominant  party.  At  the  same  time  he 
has  been  singularly  free  from  partisanship,  and  his  devo- 
tion to  the  broad  economic  and  social  welfare  of  his  state 
has  been  such  as  no  one  could  successfully  question  or 
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gainsaj.  Whether  in  private  or  official  life,  he  has 
maintained  the  highest  standards  of  honor  and  integrity, 
and  his  ability  as  a  popular  leader  has  been  supple- 
mented by  a  long-continued  and  careful  study  of  govern- 
ment and  political  economy  in  their  practical  relations 
with  modern  times,  and  he  has  the  gifts  of  the  ready 
thinker  and  the  eloquent  speaker  which  enable  him  to 
talk  convincingly  and  elegantly  on  all  the  many  subjects 
which  are  of  interest  in  the  state. 

In  December,  1885,  at  Pittsburg,  Texas,  Governor  Col- 
quitt married  Miss  Alice  Murrell,  who  was  born  and 
reared  at  Minden,  Louisiana.  They  are  the  parents  of 
five  children,  as  follows:  Bawlins  M.  Colquitt,  whose 
home  is  in  Houston,  Texas;  Sidney  B.  Colquitt,  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Twenty-Third  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.; 
Oscar  B.  Colquitt,  Jr.,  a  civil  engineer  employed  by  the 
East  Texas  Iron  Association;  Walter  F.  Colquitt,  who 
died  August  7,  1910;  and  Mary  Alice,  who  lives  at  home. 

Dr.  Henry  Cohen.  Now  » and  then  in  our  American 
life  comes  a  pleasing  and  inspiring  contrast  to  the  steady 
and  almost  monotonous  context  of  business  and  indus- 
trial achievements  which  absorb  the  best  resources  of 
society  and  apparently  leave  so  little  room  for  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  forces.  Such  an  event  was  the  re- 
cent celebration  in  Galveston  of  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Henry  Cohen,  rabbi  of 
the  congregation  B'nai  Israel.  By  a  devoted  service, 
covering  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Dr.  Cohen  has  become 
a  source  of  uplift  and  benevolence,  not  only  in  his  home 
city,  but  to  the  state  of  Texas,  and  to  no  Texan  could 
space  be  more  justly  given  in  such  a  publication  as  the 
present  than  to  Rabbi  Cohen. 

Perhaps  the  best  summary  of  Dr.  Cohen's  influence 
and  work  in  Galveston  is  contained  in  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Galveston  News  of  June  3,  1913.  This  edi- 
torial reads  as  follows: 

''That  was  a  notable  gathering  and  theirs  was  a  not- 
able tribute  to  a  good  man  which  was  witnessed  Sunday 
evening  in  the  reception-room  of  Harmony  Club  in  this 
city.  The  occasion  was  a  reception  by  members  of  his 
congregation  and  other  friends  given  to  Dr.  Henry 
Cohen,  rabbi  of  B*nai  Israel,  and  his  wife,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  pastorate. 

'*The  friendship  that  thousands  of  Galveston  people, 
and  other  thousands  of  Texas  people  who  do  not  live 
in  Galveston,  hold  for  this  man  is  easily  understood  by 
all  who  know  him.  He  is  a  great  moral  force  and*  a 
teacher  whose  consecration  to  his  work  is  evidenced  in 
his  every  action.  Dr.  Cohen  was  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  remarks  made  by  his  friends  as  a  superman  in 
point  of  his  efficiency.  His  many  friends  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  agreeing  with  that  speaker. 

**But  a  view  in  a  less  intimate  perspective  that  was 
given  publicity  some  time  ago  may  be  of  moment  as 
showing  that  the  eulogists  of  this  Galveston  rabbi  who 
lives  in  Galveston  have  a  clear  vision.  This  is  a  part  of 
the  remarks  of  Rev.  Newell  D  wight  Hill  is,  pastor  of 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture 
on  the  Southwest:  *But  wonderful  as  is  the  industrial 
and  financial  development  of  the  Southwest,  the  intel- 
lectual and  ethical  movement  is  not  less  striking.  Schools, 
libraries  and  colleges  are  springing  up  like  magic.  Rich 
men  are  pouring  out  their  money  like  water  for  the 
building  of  synagogues,  and  churches,  college  chapels, 
and  hospitals,  and  libraries,  but  no  discussion  is  ade- 
quate that  does  not  lay  special  emphasis  upon  the  in- 
fluence and  leadership  of  some  of  our  Hebrew  friends. 
By  way  of  pre-eminence,  I  wish  to  speak  of  Rabbi  Cohen 
of  Galveston  as  an  example  of  the  influence  of  the  moral 
teacher  in  the  twentieth  century.  This  noble  man  is  a 
veritable  saint  of  God.  He  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
figures  in  the  rebuilding  of  Galveston.  He  did  founda- 
tion work  for  their  great  Rosenberg  Library  and  endow- 
ment and  educational  institute.  He  has  toiled  for  the 
hospitals  and  the  reforms,  and  for  education,  until  he 


has  become  a  kind  of  organized  college,  going  about 
doing  good  and  diffusing  happiness  on  every  side.  There 
are  multitudes  of  Christian  ministers  who  could  learn 
much  about  Christ  from  this  noble  Hebrew  rabbi.' 

''Rabbi  Cohen  is  rich  in  the  quality  of  friendship  he 
has  won.  His  own  people — and  thousands  who  do  not 
enjoy  his  acquaintance — are  richer  in  that  he  is  working 
for  their  advancement  and  for  the  present  and  future 
well-being  of  mankind.  Broad,  tolerant,  charitable,  and 
'/onions  withal,  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  far  as  ten 
years  ago  the  people  of  his  congregation  made  irrevoca- 
ble decision  that  he  should  be  their  pastor  during  his 
life.'' 

Properly  to  appreciate  the  standing  of  Rabbi  Cohen  as 
a  citizen  of  Galveston  and  of  Texas,  some  further  quota- 
tions may  be  made  from  the  account  of  his  twenty-fifth 
anniversary.  A  paragraph  from  the  News  described  the 
occasion : 

' '  Acclaimed  by  those  to  whom  he  had  administered  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  was  given  to  Rabbi  Henry 
Cohen  of  Temple  B'Nai  Israel,  Galveston,  on  Sunday 
night  to  hear  such  eulogies  as  rarely  fall  to  the  path  of 
man  during  his  lifetime.  Gifts,  glowing  praise,  laughter, 
tears  at  time,  and  a  host  of  reminiscent  tales  of  this 
one  man's  work  (not  alone  in  Galveston,  but  throughout 
the  state  of  Texas)  blended  into  an  eventful  evening  for 
the  crowd  that  filled  to  the  doors  the  rooms  of  the  Har- 
mony Club.  Seated  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Cohen,  Dr.  Cohen 
held  audience  as  might  some  ostentatious  ruler.  Rather, 
it  was  like  a  great  family  circle  that  crowded  about  the 
little  man  whose  twenty-five  years  in  Texas  have  left 
their  imprint  clear  cut  as  an  intaglio  upon  hundreds  of 
contemporaneous  lives  throughout  all  the  southwest,  and 
the  men  who  crowded  about,  eager  to  grasp  by  the  hand 
a  man  whose  administrations  have  known  no  barriers  of 
faith  or  race,  were  those  whose  names  are  found  on  the 
roster  of  the  men  whom  Galveston  is  proud  to  own  as 
Galvestonians. "  ' 

There  were  many  notable  tributes  paid  to  Dr.  Cohen  at 
this  celebration,  and  only  brief  quotations  from  the 
more  important  can  be  given  here.  Concerning  his  work 
as  a  rabbi,  the  president  of  the  congregation  said,  in 
part:  "Dr.  Cohen  is  the  fourth  rabbi  of  Congregation 
B'nai  Israel  since  its  foundation,  in  1868.  His  incum- 
bency is  marked  from,its  very  beginning  by  close  atten- 
tion to  his  duties  aiSE*constant  striving  for  the  better- 
ment of  congregational  affairs.  He  brought  the  attend- 
ance at  service  up  to  ;l  standard  it  had  never  before  en- 
joyed. He  reorganized  and  inaugurated  a  system  of  in- 
"strnction  that  by  its  efficiency  soon  gave  our  Sunday 
school  the  highest  standing  of  any  in  the  United  States 
in  point  of  thoroughness  and  number  of  attendants.  Of 
his  intense  devotion  to  charitable  work  I  could  speak  by 
the  hour,  to  tell  how  he  is  planning  and  doing  every  mo- 
ment of  every  day  to  bring  succor  and  relief  to  the  in- 
digent and  needy.  Whenever  help  is  wanted,  be  it  Jew 
or  gentile,  there  you  will  find  Dr.  Cohen  bringing  relief. 
His  is  the  broad  charity  that  ministers  to  all,  regardless 
of  religious  affiliations.  His  work  as  a  member  of  the 
Central  Relief  Committee  during  the  troublous  days  of 
1900  will  always  stand  as  a  monument  to  his  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  to  the  cause  of  stricken  mankind. 
He  is  local  honorary  secretary  of  the  Jewish  Immigrant 
Information  Bureau,  but  he  takes  such  a  decidedly  active 
part  in  the  workings  of  this  institution  that  his  official 
title  is  misleading.  He  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the 
hospitals,  extending  cheer  and  solace  and  substantial  help- 
fulness to  patients  whenever  necessary,  paying  no  atten- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  patient  is  a  coreligionist. 
He  takes  a  very  live  interest  in  educational  matters; 
visits  our  schools  as  frequently,  upon  occasion  addressing 
the  scholars  on  subjects  of  interest  to  school  children. 
Our  great  state  university  at  Austin  frequently  invites  him 
to  address  the  students."  And  then  the  same  speaker 
directed  a  tribute  to  the  faithful  and  noble  woman,  Mrs. 
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Cohen:  ''Last,  but  not  least,  I  cannot  forbear  to  voice 
the  thought  that  Dr.  Cohen  has  very  good  reason  to  be 
what  he  is,  and  that  reason  is  his  worthy  helpmeet — Mrs. 
Cohen.  In  honoring  him  we  must  not  forget  that  to  his 
wife  also  we  owe  much,  her  good  influence  having  been 
of  great  benefit  to  our  community. ' ' 

As  an  expression  of  the  appreciation  in  which  Babbi 
Cohen  is  held  outside  of  his  home  city,  one  of  the  leading 
Jewish  citizens  of  Houston,  in  presenting  a  silver  service 
from  the  Jews  of  Texas,  said:  "Tonight  I  can  hear  the 
heart  throbs  of  all  the  Jews  of  Texas,  and  those  heart 
throbs  beat  in  unison  of  love  and  admiration  for  the 
'little  Giant*  of  Galveston.  The  Jews  of  all  Texas  have 
been  taught  how  to  bear  themselves  as  men  and  live  well 
as  Jews  by  the  example  of  this  man  in  your  midst,  Gal- 
vestonians. ' ' 

The  celebration  was  made  specially  notable  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  a  gathering  solely  of  Jewish  people. 
During  his  long  work  and  service  in  Galveston,  Dr. 
Cohen  has  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  all  the  benevo- 
lent agencies  working  for  civic  and  spiritual  advance- 
ment, and  the  finest  men  and  women  of  Galveston,  irre- 
spective of  creed  or  race,  are  proud  to  be  considered  as- 
sociates and  colaborers  with  Dr.  Cohen.  In  illustration 
of  this  was  the  tribute  of  Rev.  C.  S.  Aves,  rector  of  the 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  who  in  the  course  of  his  ad- 
dress said:  '* Rabbi  Cohen  has  made  for  you  a  strong 
and  beautiful  life.  The  Jew  stands  today  in  the  south- 
west as  well  as  any  man,  and  it  is  due  to  the  leadership 
of  your  wise,  strong,  and  forceful  rabbi.  You  have  held 
up  his  hands,  and  he  has  in  return  given  you  the  best  he 
has  in  him.  Not  only  is  he  strong  in  Jewish  hearts;  he 
is  strong  in  Gentile  hearts  as  well.  Everybody  loves 
him,  respects  him,  feels  for  him  as  though  he  was  their 
own  leader.  *' 

And  to  the  same  point  was  the  expression  of  Rev.  Fa- 
ther J.  M.  Kirwin,  vicar  general  of  the  Catholic  diocese 
of  Galveston.  Father  Kirwin,  who  has  been  associated 
with  Dr.  Cohen  for  many  years  in  Galveston,  said:  **I 
want  to  pay  a  tribute  of  my  affection  and  regard  for  this 
man.  More  than  any  other  influence,  I  know,  he  has 
tended  to  sweep  aside  the  race  barriers  that  are  not 
worth  while.  But  in  doing  this  he  has  not  yielded  one 
iota  of  God's  word  as  he  sees  it.  Nor  would  we  respect 
and  love  him  as  we  do  if  he  did  yield  his  creedal  tenden- 
cies by  compromise." 

One  brief  paragraph  from  Rabbi  Cohen  's  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  many  beautiful  things  said  in  the  course  of 
the  anniversary  celebration  will  indicate  his  own  modest 
and  unostentatious  bearing  in  the  varied  relations  he  has 
sustained  for  so  many  years  with  the  people  of  his  home 
city:  **If  I  have  never  failed  in  any  work  I  have  un- 
dertaken here,  it  is  through  the  helpfulness  of  my  con- 
gregation and  others.  .  .  .  With  you,  my  congrega- 
tion, I  have  had  twenty-five  years  of  *sturm  und  drang:. ' 
Stern  work  it  has  been,  but  you  have  been  help  and  in- 
spiration to  me.  I  want  to  end  my  days  in  Galveston. 
I  am  deeply  thankful  to  you  for  what  has  been  done. 
Could  the  spirits  of  my  parents  and  of  my  wife's  know 
what  is  in  my  heart,  they  would  rejoice  with  me. ' ' 

Dr.  Henry  Cohen  was  bom  in  London,  England,  April 
7,  1863.  His  parents  were  David  and  Josephine  Cohen. 
His  education  was  received  at  the  Jews'  Hospital  in 
Lower  Norwood,  London,  his  tutor  having  been  the  Rev. 
John  Chapman  of  London;  also  at  Jews'  College  evening 
classes  in  London.  He  was  ordained  August  24,  1884, 
and  his  first  service  as  pastor  was  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
during  1884-85.  From  1885  to  1888  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Jewish  congregation  at  Woodville,  Mississippi,  and  then 
he  came  to  Texas,  and  took  up  the  ministry  at  Galveston 
on  June  1,  1888. 

On  June  1,  1903,  at  the  conclusion  of  fifteen  years 
of  service.  Dr.  Cohen  was  elected  by  his  congregation  as 
their  pastor  for  life  and  was  presented  with  a  silver 
service.     On  his  twentieth  anniversary,  on  June  1,  1908, 


the  congregation  presented  to  himself  and  wife  the  gift 
of  a  Seawall  bond,  and  among  other  methods  taken  to 
express  appreciation  of  his  services  at  the  recent  celebra- 
tion the  congregation  tendered  him  a  check  for  thirty- 
five  hundred  dollars.  Dr.  Cohen  is  president  of  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  Lasker  Home  for  Homeless  Chil- 
dren. Since  1890  he  has  been  an  honorary  vice  president 
of  the  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America.  Since 
1899  he  has  served  as  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  American  Jewish  Historical  Society.  He  was 
curator  of  the  Texas  Historical  Society  at  Galveston. 
He  is  on  the  advisory  council  of  the  Library  of  Southern 
Literature  at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  He  belongs  to  the  ad- 
visory council  of  the  B  'nai  B  'rith,  and  is  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection,  before  which  body  he  delivered  a  paper  in  1912 
entitled  *' State  Supervision  of  Public  and  Private  In- 
stitutions." His  work  as  a  member  of  the  Central  Re- 
lief Committee  after  the  Galveston  Storm  of  1900  has 
already  been  mentioned.  In  politics.  Dr.  Cohen  is  a 
Democrat.  In  addition  to  his  splendid  work  of  practical 
benevolence,  Dr.  Cohen  is  accomplished  in  literature  and 
philosophy;  is  a  man  of  profound  scholarship  and  wide 
information.  He  has  contributed  not  only  to  Jewish  re- 
ligious literature,  but  many  articles  which  are  important 
factors  in  Texas  and  general  history.  His  more  impor- 
tant literary  achievements  are  the  following:  **Tal- 
mudic  Sayings"  (Cincinnati,  1894;  second  edition, 
1910);  ''Prayer  in  Bible  and  Talmud/'  translated 
from  the  German  (New  York,  1894;  second  edition, 
1910)  ;  ''Hygiene  and  Medicine  of  the  Talmud"  (1901). 
Dr.  Cohen  contributed  nine  articles  to  the  Jewish  En- 
cyclopedia. To  the  transactions  of  the  American  Jewish 
Historical  Society  he  has  contributed  a  number  of  pa- 
pers, including  the  following  titles:  "The  Settlement  of 
the  Jews  in  Texas,"  "The  Jews  in  Texas,"  "Henry 
Castro,  Pioneer  and  Colonist,"  "Evolution  of  Jewish 
Disabilities,"  "National  Loyalty,"  "A  Brave  Fron- 
tiersman," "A  Modern  Maccabean,"  "Rise  and  Prog- 
ress of  Reform  Judaism,"  "The  Galveston  Immigration 
Movement ; ' '  also  ' '  Report  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Galveston  Storm  Sufferers,"  besides  miscellaneous 
niagayine  articles,  sermons,  and  translations  from  the 
French,  Spanish  and  German. 

Dr.  Cohen  was  married  March  6,  1889,  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  beginning  of  his  Galveston  ministry,  to  Miss 
Mollie  Levy  of  Galveston.  They  are  the  parents  of  two 
children :  Ruth,  who  is  prominent  in  musical  and  literary 
circles  in  Galveston,  and  Harry,  a  newspaper  man,  at 
present  in  New  York.     Their  home  is  at  1920  Broadway. 

• 

Right  Rev.  Alexander  C.  Garrett,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
A  remarkable  career  of  varied  and  effective  service  in 
behalf  of  humanity  has  been  that  of  the  Venerable 
Bishop  Garrett  of  the  diocese  of  Dallas.  Bishop  Garrett 
came  to  Dallas  in  1874,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  only  a 
short  time  after  the  completion  of  the  first  railroad  to 
this  point,  when  the  commercial  foundation  of  the  city 
was  being  securely  laid  and  when  the  social  character 
of  the  city  was  first  taking  on  those  distinctive  qualities 
which  have  for  so  many  years  marked  Dallas  among  the 
social  centers  of  the  south.  A  long  list  of  useful  serv- 
ice in  Dallas  might  be  drawn  up  to  indicate  the  results 
of  Dr.  Garrett's  work  and  influence  in  this  community, 
but  though  these  four  decades  have  been  the  most 
fruitful  period  of  his  life,  his  record  has  an  intrinsic 
interest  for  its  many  experiences  in  the  work  of  the 
church   elsewhere. 

Dr.  Garrett  was  born  in  Ballymote,  County  Sligo, 
Ireland,  November  4,  1832.  His  parents  were  Rev. 
John  and  Elizabeth  (Fry)  Garrett.  He  is  the  fourth 
generation  of  the  family  to  be  represented  in  the  work 
and  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  his  father,  grand- 
father and  great-grandfather  before  him  all  having  been 
ministers  of  that  church. 
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Educated  at  the  school  for  the  sons  of  Irish  clergy 
at  Lucan  near  Dublin,  Ireland,  after  eight  years  of 
study  there  he  entered  Trinity  College  of  the  University 
of  DubUn,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1855  as  B.  A. 
He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1856,  and  in  1857  was  or- 
dained a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England  by  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  From  1856  to  1859  he  was  curate  at 
East  Worldham,,  in  Hampshire,  England. 

Bishop  Garrett  was  sent  to  the  western  world  as  a 
missionary  during  the  early  years  of  settlement  and  civ- 
ilization on  the  Pacific  side  of  America.  In  1859  he  was 
sent  to  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  where  he  served  as 
missionary  among  the  Indians  until  1869.  In  the  latter 
year  came  his  appointment  as  Eector  of  St.  James' 
Church  in  San  Francisco,  and  he  remained  in  the  Cali- 
fornia metropolis  until  1872.  During  the  succeeding 
two  years  he  was  Dean  of  Trinity  Cathedral  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  and  while  there  was  consecrated  on  December 
20,  1874,  as  Missionary  Bishop  of  Northern  Texas. 

Bishop  Garrett  arrived  in  Dallas  December  31,  1874, 
and  has  superintended  the  vast  interests  of  the  church 
ever  since.  At  the  beginning  of  his  episcopal  direction 
his  diocese  extended  from  Texarkana  to  the  border  of 
New  Mexico,  and  at  that  time  there  was  not  a  single 
railroad  extending  west  of  Dallas.  In  later  years  the 
diocese  of  Dallas  was  created  from  part  of  the  great 
field  he  had  originally  supervised,  and  Dr.  Garrett  has 
been  bishop  of  this  diocese  to  the  present  time.  He 
was  honored  with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  Dublin  in  1882,  receiving  a  similar  degree  from 
Nebraska  College,  and  in  1876  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  a  builder  of  churches 
throughout  his  diocese  and  directing  the  important  in- 
terests which  center  in  the  Cathedral  city  of  Dallas, 
Dr.  Garrett  is  the  founder  and  president  of  Saint 
Mary's  College  in  Dallas.  This  college,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  is  devoted 
to  the  Christian  education  of  women,  and  during  its 
existence  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  con- 
tributed hundreds  and  thousands  of  cultured  women  to 
the  work  and  society  of  the  world.  The  original  build- 
ing of  St.  Mary's  was  begun  in  1884,  and  the  college 
was  opened  and  dedicated  on  September  10,  1889.  The 
site  of  the  college  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dallas,  comprising  grounds  of  twenty  acres  lying  on 
Garrett  Avenue  and  extending  from  Ross  Avenue  to 
Bryant  Street,  the  location  being  on  the  hills  above  the 
level  of  Trinity  river.  The  college  group  comprises 
six  buildings,  affording  the  various  facilities  of  instruc- 
tion rooms,  dormitories  and  other  quarters  required  for 
the  education  and  training  of  young  women.  St.  Mary's 
College  for  Young  Women  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
strongest  institutions  in  the  southwest. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  burdens  and  responsi- 
bilities of  his  episcopal  oflSce,  Dr.  Garrett  is  also  known 
as  an  author,  and  his  works  comprise  the  following 
titles:  Historical  Continuity;  the  Eternal  Sacrifice  and 
other  Sermons;  Baldwin  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Incarnation,  etc. 

Dr.  Garrett  is  prominent  in  the  social  and  fraternal 
circles  of  his  home  city.  He  has  the  honorary  thirty- 
third  degree  in  Masonry,  and  his  affiliations  are  as  char- 
ter member  of  Dallas  Lodge  No.  760,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of 
which  he  is  Past  Master  and  Organizer;  Dallas  Chap- 
ter No.  47,  R.  A.  M.;  Dallas  Commandry  No.  6,  K.  T.; 
Order  of  Red  Cross  of  Constantine;  and  Hella  Temple 
No.  34,  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.  For  many  years  the  citizens 
of  Dallas  have  delighted  in  the  eloquence  of  their  rev- 
erend Bishop.  As  an  extempore  speaker,  he  probably 
has  no  peer  in  the  state  of  Texa-s,  and  the  finest  and 
most  appropriate  sentiments  of  the  occasion  flow  from 
his  lips  in  language  of  rare  beauty.  At  the  visit  of 
President  Taft  to  Dallas,  Bishop  Garrett  delivered  an 
address  whirh  will  long  be  remembered  for  its  beauti- 
ful and  simple  diction  and  the  fitness  of  sentiment  which 


has    never    been    excelled    in    public    addresses    of    this 
character. 

Dr.  Garrett  was  married  in  1854  to  Miss  Letitia 
Hope,  whose  father  was  Queen's  Counsel  of  Dublin, 
Ireland.  Mrs.  Garrett  passed  away  in  October,  1909. 
There  were  four  children,  two  of  whom  are  now  living, 
Alexander  and  Henry.  Bishop  Garrett  has  his  resi- 
dence at  St.  Mary's  College  in  Dfdlas. 

Judge  Alfred  Peyton  Dohoney.  The  present  judge 
of  the  sixty-second  judicial  district  of  Texas,  Judge 
Dohoney,  who  was  elected  to  this  office  in  1912  has  for 
twenty-four  years  been  an  active  member  of  the  bar, 
and  by  his  success  as  a  lawyer  and  prominence  in  his 
district  was  well  fitted  for  judicial  honors  so  that  his 
recent  election  as  judge  came  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
logical  promotion. 

Judge  Dohoney  represents  an  old  family  of  north 
Texas,  and  a  family  which  for  several  generations  has 
been  prominent  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  the  history  of  the  name  and  its  prominent  pos- 
sessors is  an  interesting  and  valuable  chapter  and  will 
be  given  on  succeeding  pages  as  an  appropriate  feature 
of  this  work. 

Alfred  Peyton  Dohoney,  the  oldest  son  of  Hon.  Eben 
Lafayette  Dohoney,  was  born  in  Paris,  March  8,  1867. 
As  a  boy  he  attended  the  Paris  Male  Academy  under  the 
instruction  of  Professor  Gowdy.  He  also  took  a  year 
in  academic  work  at  the  University  of  Texas  and  then 
entered  the  law  department  of  that  institution  where 
he  was  graduated  LL.  B.  in  June,  1889.  His  practice 
began  in  Paris  in  association  with  his  father,  under  the 
name  style  of  E.  L.  and  A.  P.  Dohoney.  On  the  re- 
tirement of  his  father  from  active  practice.  Judge  Doho- 
ney associated  himself  with  Judge  John  W.  Rountree, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Rountree  and  Dohoney.  After  a 
successful  practice  of  the  firm,  this  partnership  was 
changed  to  Allen  and  Dohoney,  Mr.  C.  M.  Allen  replac- 
ing the  senior  member.  The  name  of  Hale  was  added, 
making  the  title  Allen,  Dohoney  &  Hale,  and  this  was 
one  of  the  strongest  legal  combinations  in  Paris  and 
during  its  existence  enjoyed  a  large  practice. 

Judge  Dohoney 's  fitness  for  promotion  into  the  public 
service  was  recognised  for  a  number  of  years  of  his 
private  practice,  and  his  first  experience  in  judicial 
duty  came  with  his  election  as  special  judge  of  the 
courts  of  Lamar  county,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
several  times.  In  1912  he  became  candidate  in  the 
primaries  for  the  office  of  judge  of  the  sixty-second  dis- 
trict, a  district  comprising  Lamar,  Delta,  and  Hunt 
counties.  At  the  primaries  he  defeated  the  rival  as- 
pirant, and  has  succeeded  Judge  Montrose  of  Greenville 
on  this  district  bench. 

Judge  Dohoney  began  casting  his  vote  with  the  Demo- 
crat party  as  soon  as  he  became  of  age,  and  he  has 
since  served  on  the  State  executive  committee  from  his 
senatorial  district.  He  also  participated  as  one  of  the 
campaign  orators  and  workers  in  the  fight  made  by 
Governor  Hogg  against  George  Clark  in  their  race  for 
the  governorship  in  1892.  During  his  university  career 
Judge  Dohoney  affiliated  with  the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 
Fraternity,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Rusk  Literary  So- 
ciety which  he  represented  in  debate  during  his  senior 
year.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  that  debate  he 
took  the  negative  side  of  the  question,  *' Resolved  that 
the  United  States  Senator  should  be  elected  by  the 
people. ' '  He  won  the  decision  from  the  judges,  but  in 
his  later  years  he  held  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
proposition  which  he  upheld  at  that  time.  Judge  Doho- 
ney is  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Paris, 
is  affiliated  with  the  Royal  Arch  Masonic  Body,  and  is 
prominent  in  both  business  and  social  circles  of  his 
home  city.  The  judge  is  unmarried.  The  Dohoney 
family  history  goes  back  to  Ireland  five  generations  to 
Thomas  Dohoney,  the  great-great-grandfather  of  the 
present  district  judge.     The  heads  of  the  different  gen- 
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orations  are  as  follows:  Thomas  Dohoney  (1) ;  Bhodes 
Dohoney  (II) ;  Peytoii  Dohoney  (III) ;  Eben  Lafayette 
Dohoney  (IV);  and  Alfred  Peyton  Dohoney  (V). 

Thomas  Dohoney  (I),  came  from  Ireland  before  the 
Bevolution.  He  was  a  poor  boy  who  ran  away  from  his 
step-father,  and  concealing  himself  on  a  ship  did  not 
show  himself  until  too  far  out  to  sea  to  be  turned  back. 
He  was  brought  over  to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  where  some 
parties  advanced  the  price  of  his  passage  in  tobacco. 
The  boy  paid  it  back  in  labor  and  by  industry  finally 
became  wealthy.  He  was  first  an  overseer  for  a 
planter,  but  finally  became  a  planter  himself  and  fur- 
nished many  supplies  for  Washington 's  army  while  fight- 
ing for  independence.  He  himself  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Bevolutionary  war.  He  was  married  in  Virginia, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  name  of  his  wife  was  Miss 
Bhodes.  Among  their  family  were  two  sons,  both  of 
whom  settled  in  Kentucky  soon  after  the  great  migration 
to  that  state. 

Bhodes  Dohoney  (II)  located  on  Green  river,  Ken- 
tucky, while  his  brother  settled  about  Lexington.  Bhodes 
Dohoney  was  well  educated  but  was  fond  of  his  **cup" 
and  his  death  occurred  in  Adair  county  about  1845.  He 
married  Jane  Chapman,  one  of  a  numerous  family  who 
came  to  America  from  Scotland  at  an  early  day.  Their 
children  were  Chapman,  Thomas,  Lucy,  James,  John 
Peyton  and  Joseph. 

Peyton  Dohoney  (III)  was  born  in  Adair  county,  Ken- 
tucky, in  1805.  Conditions  upon  the  frontier  caused  his 
education  to  be  neglected.  He  continued  as  farmer  all 
his  life,  made  occasional  trips  to  the  county  seat,  to  mill 
and  to  church,  and  was  a  quiet  and  substantial  citizen. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
church.  He  married  Mary  Hindman,  a  daughter  of 
Bobert  and  Bebecca  (Mcllvane)  Hindman.  She  was 
bom  in  Kentucky  in  1805  and  died  in  1886,  and  her 
grandfather  had  come  from  Virginia  into  Kentucky,  and 
the  Hindman  family  constructed  the  second  residence 
erected  on  Big  Creek,  a  large  hewed  log-house  of 
poplar  logs,  and  the  house  though  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  old  was  occupied  by  the  fourth 
generation  of  the  Hindman  family.  Peyton  Dohoney 
and  wife  were  the  parents  of  the  following  children: 
Eben  Lafayette;  Bobert  B.,  who  died  at  Glasgow,  Ken- 
tucky, was  a  lawyer  and  .i"<ip^e  of  the  county  court; 
Bebecca,  who  died  unmarried;  Henry,  who  died  in  1878, 
a  Kentucky  lawyer;  Harriet,  who  married  H.  C.  Walker 
and  became  the  mother  of  Judge  E.  K.  Walker,  now  of 
Chicago ;  Mary,  who  aied  in  Boyse  City,  Texas,  was  the 
mother  of  W.  T.  Carter,  Jr.,  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey;  Margaret,  who  died  in  childhood; 
and  Miss  Kate,  who  resides  at  Piano,  111.  Eben  La- 
fayette (IV),  was  one  of  the  remarkable  Texans,  who 
both  through  his  personal  character  and  his  large  politi- 
cal activities  during  the  years  preceding,  during  and  fol- 
lowing the  great  Civil  war,  exerted  a  great  influence  on 
the  political  life  of  the  times.  He  was  born  October 
13,  1832,  in  Adair  county,  Kentucky.  Soon  afterwards 
his  parents  moved  to  a  part  of  the  Hindman  farm, 
previously  mentioned,  and  it  was  here  that  he  got  his 
first  impressions  of  life  and  received  the  influences 
which  prevailed  with  him  throughout  his  active  career. 
It  was  a  beautiful  old  rural  estate  upon  which  he  was 
reared,  and  a  home  endeared  to  the  family  by  many 
associations,  a  result  of  long  residence.  He  was  reared 
on  a  farm  to  hard  work.  His  parents  were  poor  and 
unable  to  give  him  a  thorough  education.  He  generally 
went  to  the  old  field-school  two  or  three  months  in  the 
winter,  provided  there  was  no  land  to  be  cleared.  Never- 
theless by  studying  at  home  at  night  he  attained  a  fair 
education  and  was  competent  to  teach  when  nineteen 
years  of  age.  His  father  kindly  gave  him  the  remaining 
two  years  of  his  minority  and  he  began  teaching  to  make 
money  to  go  to  college.  From  nineteen  to  twenty-five 
years  of  age  he  hardly  lost  a  day.  He  would  close  the 
country   school    on    Friday   and   enter   college    the   next 


Monday.  At  the  close  of  the  year  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege he  delivered  the  valedictory  and  at  that  event  gained 
a  reputation  as  an  orator  which  extended  all  over  that 
part  of  the  country. 

His  ambition  to  become  a  lawyer  and  enter  public 
life  caused  him  to  leave  college  when  about  half  way 
through  the  course  and  he  took  up  the  study  of  law 
under  Judge  Bramlette,  who  was  afterwards  war-gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky,  and  also  under  Col.  Cravens,  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  time.  After  reading  two 
years  he  obtained  a  license,  then  entered  the  senior  class 
of  the  law  department  of  Louisville  University,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1857,  his  companions 
in  the  class  including  some  distinguished  Kentuckians 
of  later  years. 

Eben  Dohoney  left  Kentucky  in  the  fall  of  1859  and 
with  his  brother  and  a  neighbor  boy  came  through  to 
Texas  in  a  spring  wagon.  They  were  exactly  one 
month  on  the  trip  and  arrived  at  Paris  in  October,  1859. 
In  a  short  time  he  had  established  himself  at  Paris 
both  as  a  lawyer  and  in  public  affairs.  He  had  been 
reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  in 
the  remarkable  changes  and  cleavaces  which  during  the 
decade  of  the  fifties  were  occuring  in  political  opinion 
everywhere  in  the  United  States  he  was  inclined  to  ac- 
cept what  might  be  called  the  more  moderate  or  con- 
servative views  of  the  Democracy,  and  after  the  cam- 
paign of  1855  was  seldom  found  in  strict  alignment 
with  his  party.  In  December,  1860,  the  people  of 
Lamar  county  held  a  meeting  at  the  court  house  to 
determine  their  attitude  as  to  the  election  of  Lincoln. 
A  committee  of  twenty-five  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
resolutions,  and  the  majority  of  this  committee  stood 
for  secession,  but  Mr.  Dohoney  was  one  of  the  eight 
who  stood  for  the  Union  and  so  reported.  During  the 
following  week  he  canvassed  Lamar  county  against  se- 
cession and  as  a  result  of  his  strenuous  efforts,  at  the 
election  of  March  2,  1861,  secession  was  defeated  by  two 
hundred  votes,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  a 
similar  result  might  have  been  attained  in  many  other 
parts  of  Texas  had  the  Union  cause  had  as  vigorous  an 
advocate  as  ^Ir.  Dohoney. 

During  this  campaign  Mr.  Dohoney  had  pledged  him- 
self that  he  would  follow  his  state  whether  for  seces- 
sion or  against,  and  in  July,  1861,  he  joined  the  second 
company,  which  left  Lamar  county  for  the  Confederate 
army.  He  became  first  lieutenant  and  later  captain  of 
what  was  known  as  Company  H  of  the  Ninth  Texas  Cav- 
alry. The  history  of  this  regiment  can  be  found  in  many 
books  containing  the  movement  of  the  Texas  troops,  and 
only  a  brief  mention  will  here  be  made  for  the  purpose 
of  indicating  the  campaign  which  Mr.  Dohoney  partici- 
pated  in. 

During  the  winter  of  1861-62  his  regiment  participated 
in  the  campaign  through  Indian  Territory  against  the 
forces  of  the  Federals  which  were  penetrating  into 
Arkansas  and  the  territory  from  Missouri  and  Kansas. 
This  campaign  under  General  Cooper  contained  a  num- 
ber of  severe  engagements  in  which,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  wjhite  troops  on  both  sides,  were  also  Indian 
allies  on  both  the  Federal  and  Confederate  fronts.  In 
1863  Mr.  Dohoney  raised  another  company  and  was 
subsequently  connected  with  the  commissary  department 
under  General  Pierce. 

It  was  during  the  reconstruction  period,  following  the 
war,  that  Mr.  E.  L.  Dohoney 's  services  reached  their 
highest  point  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Texas.  Though 
a  prominent  citiyen  of  Texas  he  had  never  held  office  be- 
fore the  war,  so  that  he  had  never  taken  formal  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  was, 
therefore,  not  disqualified  under  the  rigid  military  regime 
by  which  the  Federal  f^ovemment  kept  the  people  of 
Texas  under  control  during  these  years.  He  was,  there- 
fore, asked  to  become  a  cnndidate  for  the  state  Senate 
and  was  elected  in  the  fall  of  1869.  At  the  same  time 
was  adopted  the  new  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  the 
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most  important  business  coming  before  the  legislature 
was  the  ratification  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  a  ratification  which  was  necessary  before  Texas 
could  take  her  place  again  in  the  Union.  Mr.  Dohoney, 
as  a  Democrat,  or  as  one  who  favored  the  ratification 
of  the  three  amendments  and  was  yet  without  any 
sympathy  with  the  carpet  bag  regime  which  was  upheld 
by  Governor  Davis  and  his  followers,  occupied  a  par- 
ticularly influential  place  in  the  proceedings  and  events 
of  the  year  1869-70.  During  the  early  years  of  the 
seventies  Mr.  Dohoney  was  influential  in  the  drawing 
up  and  the  adoption  of  many  measures  which  has  made 
history  in  Texas.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Homestead 
Law  in  1871.  In  the  same  year,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
that  he  made  a  report  favoring  Women's  Suffrage  in 
the  state.  He  upheld  the  liberal  railroad  policy  and 
advocated  liberal  land  grants  in  order  to  induce  the 
railroad  promoters  to  extend  their  lines  into  the  interior 
of  the  state  and  thus  promote  more  rapid  development. 
This  policy  finally  prevailed,  and  with  the  final  enact- 
ment of  the  railroad  legislation  in  1873  began  the  great 
extension  of  railroad  lines  and  development  of  the 
state  which  has  continued  ever  since.  He  also  served 
on  the  committee  of  public  education,  and  by  some 
clever  strategy  obtained  the  passage  of  the  school  law 
which  made  history  for  the  school  system  of  this  state. 
This  law  provided  for  a  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction; county  superintendent,  school  district  and 
trustees;  and  contained  all  the  leading  features  of  a 
public  school  system;  and  on  all  minor  details  adapted 
itself  to  the  condition  of  things  in  Texas.  But  this 
law  never  came  to  a  trial  since  those  controlling  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  shortly  afterwards  repealed  it 
and  introduced  another  method  known  as  the  community 
system  which  many  students  of  education  consider  to 
have  been  much  inferior  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 

Dohoney. 

The  State  Constitution  of  1869  was  in  many  ways 
Hi-adapted  for  its  purposes  and  in  1875  a  new  constitu- 
tional convention  assembled.  Mr.  Dohoney  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  this  convention  and  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  its  work.  He  served  as  chairman  on 
the  Committee  on  Suffrage,  probably  the  most  important 
committee  in  the  Convention.  But  probably  of  even 
greater  importance  was  the  position  to  be  taken  by 
the  delegates  on  the  educational  question.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  at  the  present  time,  there  was  a  decided 
opposition  to  the  public  schools.  A  few  were  opposed 
to  them  altogether  on  the  principle  that  public  educa- 
tion had  no  part  in  civil  government,  while  others  took 
the  ground  that  the  state  of  Texas  was  then  too  poor 
to  require  a  tax  from  the  people  to  support  free  schools. 
Mr.  Dohoney  gathered  a  great  array  of  evidence,  show- 
ing the  needs  of  public  education,  and  in  an  eloquent 
argument  won  the  day  for  popular  schools  in  this  state. 
He  also  took  a  decided  stand  as  an  advocate  of  local 
option  and  it  is  said  that  during  his  campaign  for  his 
election  to  this  convention  he  made  the  first  local  option 
speech  ever  delivered  in  the  south. 

In  subsequent  years  Mr.  Dohoney  became  one  of  the 
leading  greenbackers  of  this  state,  and  was  candidate  in 
the  fourth  district  in  1882  for  Congress  as  the  green- 
back representative.  Subsequently  in  1886  he  was  on 
the  state  ticket  as  Prohibitionist  candidate  for  governor. 
In  1892  he  was  Populist  candidate  for  chief  justice  of 
the  Criminal  Court  of  Appeals,  and  was  candidate  for 
the  same  office  in  1894. 

On  October  7,  1862,  just  after  his  return  from  the 
army,  Mr.  E.  L.  Dohoney  married  Miss  Mary  Johnson. 
Her  family  had  come  to  Lamar  county  in  the  closing 
weeks  of  1860,  and  the  acquaintance  of  the  two  young 
people  had  quickly  ripened  into  a  lasting  affection.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dohoney  reared  and  educated  eight  children, 
all  of  whom  possess  good  character  and  talent  and 
all  engage  in  useful  employment.     The  mother  of  these 


children,  after  a  long  illness,  passed  away  on  February 
1,  I9O7. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Dohoney  was  for  many  years  engaged  in 
active  work  of  his  profession  in  Lamar  county.  He  was 
appointed  district  attorney  towards  the  close  of  the  Civil 
war,  holding  that  office  for  one  year.  After  a  few  years 
he  confined  himself  to  civil  practice,  finding  criminal 
practice  to  be  distasteful  to  him,  and  was  especially 
prominent  as  an  authority  in  land  litigation.  In  1876, 
after  his  return  from  the  constitutional  convention,  until 
he  left  practice,  he  was  actively  connected  with  much 
of  the  choicest  legal  business  in  Lamar  county  and 
vicinity,  and  as  a  counselor  had  few  rivals  in  this  part 
of  the  state.  Finally  as  a  matter  of  principle  he  gave 
up  the  law  and  continued  in  the  real  estate  business  for 
some  years.  Mr.  Dohoney  was  the  founder  of  the 
North  Texan  at  Paris,  on  January  1,  1871,  and  was 
one  of  the  few  editors  and  publishers  at  the  time  who 
refused  to  accept  advertisements  from  liquor  men,  or 
advertisements  having  any  connection  with  the  traffic 
whatever.  This  paper,  though  not  a  financial  success, 
exercised  an  important  influence  in  the  moulding  of  pub- 
lic opinion  during  its  existence.  In  the  latter  seventies, 
Mr.  Dohoney  published  for  two  years  a  Greenback  paper, 
and  then  in  1888  became  connected  with  a  prohibitionist 
paper  issued  at  Dallas.  In  1892  he  established  the 
Feoples*  Party  Paper.  All  of  his  enterprises  in  pub- 
lishing were  educational  in  nature  and  he  never  realized 
any  profits  except  the  rewards  of  his  own  conscience 
and  his  faith  that  his  efforts  and  arguments  might  in- 
fluence a  large  body  of  leaders  to  accept  his  principles 
in  economic  and  social  problems  then  to  be  solved.  Mr. 
Dohoney  was  the  author  of  several  books,  principally 
philosophical  in  nature,  and  the  contents  may  be  better 
understood  by  the  titles  of  the  two  chief  publications 
under  his  name.  The  first  issued  in  1885  was  **Man; 
His  Origin,  Nature  and  Destiny  *  \  The  second  was  pub- 
lished in  1893  under  the  title  of  *'The  Constitution  of 
Man  in  the  Physical,  Psychic  and  Spiritual   World  *\ 

Mr.  Dohoney  had  a  many-sided  life  and  character;  he 
lived  in  the  strength  of  the  things,  was  always  working 
for  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  was  guided  by  that 
great  rule  of  just  living  in  both  private  and  public  life, 
and  his  character  and  achievements  taken  as  a  whole 
must  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  long  remembrance  among 
all  Texans. 

G.  A.  BoDENHEiM.  The  men  who  succeed  in  life  are 
the  men  who  attain  what  the  average  man  looks  upon  as 
an  impossibility.  The  man  who  attains  what  the 
average  man  looks  upon  as  an  impossibility  is  the  man 
who  intelligently  uses  every  ounce  of  energy  in  his  being. 
Mr.  Bodenheim  belongs  to  this  class.  He  has  all  his 
life  worked  to  achieve  success,  he  has  used  all  the  ability 
in  his  make  up,  and  he  has  never  left  a  stone  unturned 
to  reach  his  goal.  As  a  result  he  is  mayor  of  his  town, 
Longvdew,  Texas;  is  one  of  the  large  cotton  dealers  of 
the  place,  and  is  a  prominent  life  insurance  man  of  th6 
state. 

G.  A.  Bodenheim  was  born  at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi, 
August  13,  1873.  His  father,  Mayer  Bodenheim,  a 
wholesale  and  retail  merchant  of  that  city,  died  there 
in  1907,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  He  had  con- 
fined his  business  to  dry  goods  and  he  had  the  largest 
trade  in  his  line  in  Vicksburg.  During  the  Civil  war  he 
was  an  artilleryman  in  the  Confederate  army,  helped  to 
defend  his  own  historic  city,  and  was  in  the  service  three 
and  a  half  years.  He  married  Miss  Lena  Picard,  a 
daughter  of  Col.  August  Picard,  a  Frenchman,  who 
served  as  a  regimental  commander  of  the  French  army, 
and  who  settled  at  New  Orleans  when  he  became  a  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States.  To  Mayer  and  Lena  Boden- 
heim were  born  one  daughter  and  five  sons.  The  daugh- 
ter is  married  and  a  resident  of  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 
Of  the  sons,  G.  A.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  the 
eldest;    Adolph    holds    a   prominent   position    with    the 
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Crawford-SimpBon  Dry  Goods  Company  in  New  York 
Citj,  and  is  widely  known  as  a  lightning  calculator  or  a 
mathematical  prodigy:  Sydney  is  a  commercial  traveler 
for  Morris.  Mann  and  Riley  of  Chicago;  Frank  is  en- 
gaged in  the  transfer  business  at  Shreveport,  Louisiana, 
and  Simeon  is  a  member  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange,  with  office  at  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  Longview,  Texas,  was  a  mere 
village  compared  with  what  it  is  now,  G.  A.  Bodenheim 
was  elected  its  Mayor.  The  place  was  then  divided 
into  two  parts,  Longview  and  Longview  Junction,  and 
the  latter  persistently  refused  to  be  annexed  to  the 
former.  Here  was  Mr.  Bddenheim's  opportunity,  and 
by  his  great  personality  he  accomplished  a  coup.  First 
he  was  successful  in  getting  a  petition  signed.  Then, 
although  many  believed  the  petition  would  be  naught, 
the  legislature  passed  an  act  which  united  the  two  towns. 
The  tax  roll  was  increased  to  a  million  dollars,  arid 
immediate  improvements  were  the  result.  Waterworks 
and  sewer  system  were  installed,  pavements  and  ma- 
cadam streets  were  built,  and  electric  lights  ornamented 
as  well  as  lighted  the  city.  Also  a  fire  company,  with 
the  best  fighting  i^pparatus  known,  was  installed,  its 
equipment  including  automobile,  combination  chemical 
and  water  hose,  and  a  two-horse  hose  and  chemical 
engine,  reducing  the  key  rate  to  thirty  cents  cheaper 
than  any  other  city  in  the  State. 

And  Mr.  Bodenheim 's  interest  in  public  improve- 
ments extends  beyond  the  city  of  which  he  has  served 
more  than  ten  consecutive  years  as  Mayor.  He  is  also 
interested  in  the  betterment  of  highways.  December  10, 
1912,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Good  Roads  Asso- 
ciation of  East  Texas,  and  much  progress  in  good  roads 
is  sure  to  follow. 

As  above  indicated,  Mr.  Bodenheim  is  a  large  cotton 
buyer  and  insurance  man,  representing  the  Southwestern 
Life  Insurance  Company.  A  brief  quotation  here  from 
the  president  of  that  company  will  serve  to  show  Mr. 
Bodenheim 's  standing.  Mr.  Vardell  says:  "While  at 
the  home  office  during  the  latter  part  of  April,  Mayor 
G.  A.  Bodenheim  of  Longview  (or  *Bodie,'  as  his 
friends  know  him),  stated  that  he  had  finished  his  cotton 
business  (incidentally  he  is  the  biggest  cotton  buyer  in 
that  territory)  and  had  determined  to  write  $200,000 
Southwestern  Life  Insurance  before  the  next  cotton 
season. 

'*From  my  experience  with  Mr.  Bodenheim  (and  we 
have  worked  together  for  years)  I  know  what  a  Boden- 
heim determination  is.  It  is  not  a  hazy  fancy  of  some- 
thing possibly  to  be  accomplished  in  the  dim  future.  It 
is  the  culmination  of  a  plan  carefully  mapped  out  in 
advance,  which  will  be  worked  out  to  the  finest  detail 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  asked  him  to  place  $100,000  of 
the  business  during  the  month  of  May.  After  a  few 
moments'  thought,  he  said  he  would. 

**  Between  May  first  and  thirty-first  inclusive  we  re- 
ceived applications  and  examinations  amounting  to 
$104,000  over  the  signature  of  Mr.  Bodenheim.  This 
magnificent  work  was  the  result  of  his  individual 
effort. ' ' 

All  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Southwestern  Life  have 
been  won  by  Mr.  Bodenheim.  This  fact  alone  is  evidence 
of  the  preeminent  standing  he .  enjoys  in  insurance 
circles. 

Mr.    Bodenheim    also    has    important    financial    incei 
ests.     He  is  president  of  the  Guaranty  State  Bank  of 
Longview,  and  a  director  of  both  the  Peoples  State  and 
the  First  National  banks  here.    Also  he  is  a  stockholder 
in  the  Guaranty  State  Bank  of  Dallas. 

Fraternally,  while  Mr.  Bodenheim  is  a  Royal  Arch 
Mason,  a  Knight  of  Pythias,  an  Odd  Ffellow  and  an  Elk, 
his  interest  in  lodge  work  has  never  been  marked  by 
great  enthusiasm. 

In  September,  1900,  Mr.  Bodenheim  and  Miss  Willie 
Bass  of  Longview  were  united  in  marriage,  and  they  are 
the  parents  of  two  children :     Roland  and  Edwin  Hobby. 


Mrs.  Bodenheim  is  a  daugh^r  of  W.  R.  and  Mariana 
(Howard)  Bass,  of  Longview,  Mr.  Bass  being  cashier 
of  the  Peoples  State  Bank  of  this  place.  The  Bass 
family  is  composed  of  Mrs.  Lawrence  Bramlette,  of 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma;  the  late  Mrs.  Grace  Buckelew,  of 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  and  Mrs.  Bodenheim.  Mrs. 
Bodenheim  is  a  talented  musician.  She  studied  music 
in  the  college  at  Liberty,  Missouri,  and  finished  her 
work  in  the  college  of  music  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where 
she  competed  for  and  won  a  priae  of  a  thousand  dollar 
piano  offered  by  the  institution  to  its  ablest  student. 

Hampson  Ga&t,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the 
younger  generation  in  the  Lone  Star  state,  is  a  native 
Texan,  bom  April  23,  1873,  in  the  city  of  Tyler.  He 
comes  of  an  old  South  Carolina  family  of  lawyers, 
soldiers  and  orators.  The  Garys  came  to  America  long 
before  the  Revolution  and  settled  in  Virginia.  About 
the  year  1760  the  branch  of  the  family  from  which  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  is  descended  removed  to  South 
Carolina  and  each  generation  of  the  Garys  has  contrib- 
uted worthy  citi2ens  to  all  the  honorable  wsdks  of  life 
in  the  old  Palmetto  state. 

Mr.  Gary^s  father,  Hon.  Franklin  Newman  Gary,  born 
Nov.  26,  1828,  in  Newbery  district,  South  Carolina,  was 
captain  in  the  22nd  Texas  Infantry,  C.  S.  A.  in  Gen. 
Walker's  division  under  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  and  was 
in  the  battles  of  Mansfield^  Pleasant  Hill,  Jenkins' 
Ferry  and  other  engagements.  He  was  district  attorney 
of  the  old  East  Texas  judicial  division  and  one  of  the 
distinguished  lawyers  of  Texas  as  well  as  a  successful 
man  of  affairs.  He  died  January  30,  1886.  The  city  of 
Tyler  named  the  Gary  School  in  his  honor.  He  was 
married  April  26,  1861,  to  Martha  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Hampson  Boren  who  came  from  Tennessee  to 
Texas  in  1838,  and  was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the 
young  Republic  of  Texas  and  later  lieutenant  of  cavalry 
in  the  Mexican  War  of  1846.  Mrs.  Gary's  mother  was 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Gen.  Joseph  Dickson,  of  Revolu- 
tionary fame,  who  was  a  member  of  Congress  when  the 
election  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  devolved 
upon  the  House  and  his  vote  helped  to  elect  Thomas 
Jefferson  over  Aaron  Burr  by  one  majority. 

Hampson  Gary  was  educated  in  Bingham  School, 
North  Carolina,  and  the  University  of  Virginia.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1894  and  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  Tyler.  He  was  captain  of  United  States  Vol- 
unteers during  the  Spanish-American  war  and  in  service 
nearly  a  year.  Later  he  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the 
national  guard  of  the  state.  In  the  fall  of  1900  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  as  the  representative  for  the 
counties  of  Smith,  Upshur  and  Camp.  Although  a  new 
member  and  one  of  the  youngest  in  the  assembly  he  soon 
attracted  attention  by  his  participation  in  important 
legislation.  His  speech  on  the  constitutional  amendments 
proposed  by  former  Governor  Hogg  brought  him  into 
wide  notice.  He  served  on  the  foUowing  standing  com- 
mittees— judiciary,  education,  internal  improvements, 
revenue  and  taxation.  From  1902  to  1904  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  Executive  Committee  of 
the  state.  He  has  been  a  delegate  to  many  state  con- 
ventions of  his  party  and  to  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  in  Denver.  He  was  nominated  in  1908  for 
presidential  elector  for  the  state-at-large  but  declined 
the  honor.  For  several  years  he  was  a  regent  of  the 
University  of  Texas  and  his  excellent  work  on  that 
board  is  still  remembered. 

Mr.  Gary  was  in  1910  commissioned  referee  in  bank- 
ruptcy for  the  Texarkana,  Jefferson  and  Tyler  divisions 
of  the  Federal  Court.  In  his  judicial  capacity  he  has 
tried  nearly  three  hundred  cases,  and  in  all  important 
ones  where  there  were  lengthy  contests  or  intricate 
questions  of  law  raised  he  delivered  written  opinions, 
many  of  them  being  published  in  the  government  re- 
ports and  law  books,  and  he  has  never  been  reversed  on 
appeal.     In  consequence  of  the  high  reputation  won  in 
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equity  cases  and  in  recognition  of  the  able  and  con- 
scientious work  performed  as  referee,  Mr.  Gary  was  in 
1913  appointed  Standing  Master  in  Chancery  for  the 
United  States  Court  for  the  entire  Eastern  district  of 
Texas,  having  jurisdiction  on  the  equity  side  of  the 
docket  of  matters  referred  to  him  by  the  judge  from 
forty-two  counties,  reaching  from  Beaumont  and  Port 
Arthur  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Paris  and  Sherman 
and  the  Oklahoma  line.  No  chancellor  in  the  entire 
state  has  a  larger  field  of  work.  Hon.  Gordon  Bussell, 
the  United  States  judge,  wrote  Mr.  Gary:  *'Your  work 
has  relieved  me  of  an  immense  amount  of  labor  and  has 
proved  satisfactory  in  every  particular.  In  going  over 
the  district  I  have  ascertained  that  your  method  of 
administering  the  office  has  met  with  the  universal 
approval  of  the  members  of  the  bar  who  have  practiced 
before  you.  I  congratulate  you  heartily  on  the  record 
you  have  made  and  I  shall  think  myself  fortunate  if  I 
can  continue  you  in  the  office  for  many  years  to  come." 
Mr.  Gary  has  not  only  attained  a  high  rank  in  his  pro- 
fession— he  is  also  a  successful  man  of  affairs  and  has 
agricultural,  banking,  and  other  business  interests  in  the 
handling  oi  which  he  has  shown  fine  executive  ability. 
Mr.  Gary  was  married  December  18,  1901,  at  Palestine, 
Texas,  to  Miss  Bessie  Royall,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
N.  R.  Boyall,  and  they  have  two  children — ^Franklin  and 
Helen. 

John  T.  Conway.  As  the  founder  of  the  mercantile 
house  of  the  Conway-Duncan  Company  of  Paris,  John  T. 
Conway  has  been  a  forceful  and  important  factor  in  the 
commercial  life  of  this  city  since  1888.  His  business  life 
has  been  filled  with  plans,  the  development  and  maturing 
of  which  have  marked  his  phenomenal  success  in  mer- 
chandise, and  with  affairs  affecting  the  general  welfare 
of  his  community  in  no  inconsiderable  manner.  The  na- 
tivity, youthful  environment  and  unique  entry  of  the 
man  into  the  affairs  of  actual  business  life,  all  unite  in 
rendering  Mr.  Conway  one  of  the.  rare  men  of  his  com- 
munity, and  few  men  of  any  community  have  enjoyed  a 
more  successful  career,  or  have  been  more  truly  the  lead- 
ing spirit  in  all  its  most  worthy  enterprises.  Reared  to 
farm  life,  with  no  advantages  for  education  save  those 
he  provided  for  himself,  and  facing  the  world  when  he 
was  ready  to  initiate  his  independent  career  with  an 
actual  cash  capital  of  thirty-five  cents,  the  success  of 
John  T.  Conway  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  emulation, 
and  of  the  plaudits  of  those  who  rejoice  when  genuine 
merit  wins  out  in  the  battle  of  life. 

Washington,  Hempstead  county,  Arkansas,  represented 
the  birthplace  of  John  T.  Conway.  He  was  born  on  the 
25th  day  of  May,  1850,  and  is  the  son  of  R.  H.  and 
Emily  B.  (Stuart)  Conway.  The  father  was  a  relative 
of  the  Conway  family  who  furnished  the  first  several 
governors  of  the  Arkansas  commonwealth,  covering  a  pe- 
riod of  ten  years  following  its  admission  to  statehood. 
He  came  to  Arkansas  from  Tennessee,  and  died  in  Hemp- 
stead county  in  1889,  when  he  was  seventy-two  years  ot 
age.  He  was  a  slaveholding  planter  of  the  ante-bellum 
times.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Susan  Stuart,  another 
of  the  pioneers  of  Arkansas,  and  the  eight  children  of 
their  union  who  reached  maturity  were  the  following: 
John  T.,  of  this  review;  Wiley  G.,  who  died  without 
issue,  as  did  Mitchell,  his  brother;  Robert  H.,  of  Elmo, 
Texas;  J.  S.,  of  Ozan,  Arkansas,  a  farmer  and  capital- 
ist, and  a  man  of  promise  in  his  district;  and  Elijah  H., 
a  cotton  merchant  of  Paris.  Texas,  once  connected  with 
the  mercantile  interests  of  this  city;  Emma,  who  married 
T.  A.  Staurt,  of  Columbus,  Arkansas;  and  Ida,  who 
married  R.  R.  Carlisle,  of  Little  Rock. 

John  T.  Conway,  it  may  well  be  said,  was  bom  with 
an  ambition  for  achievement.  He  well  knew  that  edu- 
cation was  an  almost  indispensable  aid  to  business  suc- 
cess, and  he  itianagod  his  small  income  from  his  labors 
so  as  to  make  it  provide  him  with  a  liberal  training  in 
a  good  school.    He  was  of  mature  years  when  he  entered 


Cane  Hill  College,  in  Arkansas,  and  he  was  dangerously 
near  to  financial  ruin  when  he  had  spent  three  years  at 
that  institution.    It  was  then  that  he  concluded  that  his 
education  was  practically  finished  and  pronounced  it  so, 
leaving  college  with  the  cash  capital  of  thirty-five  cents, 
previously  mentioned,   as  his  sole   visible   assets.     The 
judgment   of   the  young  man   led   him  to   turn   to   the 
schoolroom  as  the  proper  field  of  his  activities,  where  he 
believed  he  could  properly  direct  the  youth  of  a  country 
district,  and  in  his  home  conununity  he  taught  school 
and  held  the  position  of  clerk  in  a  general  store  by  turns 
until  1879,  when  he  came  to  Texas  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  his  old  school  friend,  B.  W.  Lewis,  and  the  two 
located    in    Terrell.      There    Mr.    Conway    invested    his 
meagre  savings  of  a  few  himdred  dollars  in  a  mercantile 
business  with  Mr.  Lewis,  and  the  firm  of  Lewis  &  Con- 
way did  business  there  until  Mr.  Lewis  retired  to  come  to 
Paris.     In    1890   Mr.   Conwav   disposed  of  his  store   in 
Terrell,   and    followed   his   old   partner    to   Paris,    there 
joining  him  once  more  in  business.     Subsequentiy  Mr. 
Conway  became  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  establishment, 
acquiring  the  business  by  purchase,  at  a  time  when  an 
inventory  would  have  revealed  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000. 
Following  the  date  when  Mr.  Conway  became  the  sole 
proprietor  of  the  business,  he  took  his  brother,  Elijah  H., 
into  the  firm  and  for  some  years  the  firm  of  Conway 
Brothers  operated  successfully  in  Paris.    When  the  junior 
member  sold  his  interest  to  W.  P.  Duncan,  the  firm  con- 
tinued  in  business  under  the  firm   name  of   Conway  & 
Duncan.      Later  on  Mr.  T.  E.  Jones  entered  into  the  combi- 
nation, and  the  present  firm  is  the  outcome  of  that  part- 
nership.    The  house  of  the  Conway-Duncan  Company  is 
widely  known  throughout  Lamar  county,  owning,  besides 
the  parent  house  in  Paris,  branches  in  Enloe,  Roxton  and 
Blossom,  all  in  Texas,  and  representing  an  investment  of 
something  like  $70,000. 

Besides  his  mercantile  interests,  Mr.  Conway  has  from 
time  to  time  invested  his  surplus  in  other  legitimate 
channels  of  trade,  real  estate  and  bank  stocks,  all  of 
which  have  added  much  value  to  his  estate  and  given  him 
place  among  the  strong  financial  figures  of  the  county. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  First  State  Bank  of 
Paris  and  is  vice  president  of  the  bank  at  this  time. 
He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  First  National  Bank 
at  Enloe,  Texas,  and  served  as  its  first  president.  He 
also  aided  in  the  organi?ation  of  the  Lake  Creek  Bank, 
of  which  he  is  the  vice  president,  and  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Terrell  came  into  being  with  Mr.  Conway  as 
one  of  its  chief  organizers  and  promoters,  and  for  a  time 
he  was  its  president.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  in 
detail  the  many  other  financial  and  commercial  enter- 
j>rises  with  which  Mr.  Conway  is  connected,  but  it  may 
be  mentioned  in  passing  that  in  a  third  of  a  century  he 
has  converted  his  thirty-five  cents  into  a  capital  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  besides  establishing  an  enter- 
prise doing  an  annual  business  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  an  achievement  that  speaks  most  eloquently 
of  the  sagacity  and  business  ingenuity  of  the  man,  and 
establishes  him  in  the  forefront  of  the  successful  men  of 
the  county. 

Mr.  Conway  was  married  in  Henderson  county,  Texas, 
on  September  15,  1880,  to  Miss  Minto  O.  Oliver,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Reuben  Oliver^  a  native  of  Tennessee  and  promi- 
nent for  many  years  in  Henderson,  Texas,  as  a  merchant. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conway  have  made  up  for  their  lack  of 
children  by  adopting  and  rearing  four  children,  who 
have  shared  in  the  comforts  of  the  Conway  home  and  in 
love,  generosity  and  liberality  of  their  foster-parents, 
who  have  looked  well  to  the  education  and  equipment  of 
their  charges  and  started  them  well  in  life  to  fill  their 
places  as  earnest  and  capable  citizens.  These  children 
were  Emma,  who  is  married  to  A.  T.  Isbell  and  lives  in 
Lynchburg,  Virginia;  Grace,  the  wife  of  Robert  Brag- 
gins,  a  railroad  official  of  New  Orleans;  Alice,  who  mar- 
rictl    Ceorjre    TheVo,    manager   of   a    wholesale   establish- 
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ment  in  Paris;   and  Carl,  who  is  engaged  as  a  book- 
keeper in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Conway  came  of  a  family  who  have  long  been 
Democrats,  and  he  has  shared  in  that  faith,  but  has 
never  been  active  in  the  operations  of  the  party.  He  is 
a  member  and  an  official  of  the  Methodist  church,  and 
participates  in  all  its  activities.  He  has  ever  been  liberal 
with  his  means  in  the  maintenance  of  all  laudable  enter- 
prises, and  has  long  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  respect 
of  a  wide  circle  of  people  in  and  about  Lamar  county, 
who  know  him  for  his  many  excellent  qualities  of  heart 
and  mind,  no  less  than  for  his  success  as  a  business  man 
and  as  one  of  the  foremost  figures  in  commercial  and 
financial  circles  in  the  county. 

Paul  Vernon  Harrell.  Former  city  .attorney  at 
Brownwood,  Mr.  Harrell  represents  the  best  ideals  of 
the  modern  legal  fraternity,  and  from  five  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  the 
promise  of  his  future  usefulness  and  prominence  in  pro- 
fessional and  public  life  of  Texas  is  exceedingly  bright. 
Mr.  Harrell  represents  one  of  the  old  families  of  this 
state,  and  its  members  have  been  actively  identified  as 
farmers,  professional  men,  business  men  and  public 
spirited  citizens  with  various  sections  of  the  state  for 
a  great  many  years. 

Paul  Vernon  Harrell  was  born  in  Hunt  county,  Texas, 
April  2,  1881,  a  son  of  John  E.  and  Anna  (Chapman) 
Harrell.  The  parents  were  both  natives  of  Hunt  county, 
and  on  both  sides  the  grandparents  came  to  this  state 
during  the  fifties.  The  families  of  Chapmans  and  Har- 
rells  came  originally  from  South  Carolina,  and  were 
among  the  people  who  endured  the  hardships  of  western 
frontier  life  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  later  era 
of  prosperity  and  development.  John  E.  Harrell  has 
been  a  stockman  and  farmer  all  his  life,  and  since  1885, 
has  been  a  resident  of  Brown  county.  He  has  consid- 
erable land  interests  and  is  one  of  the  successful  stock 
raisers  of  this  section.  There  were  three  sons  in  the 
family,  of  whom  Paul  V.  is  the  oldest.  Herbert  Gold- 
smith Harrell,  a  resident  of  Brown  county  is  well  known 
in  professional  circles  as  a  musician,  particularly  as  a 
singer,  and  music  is  in  a  manner  a  natural  gift  to  all 
members  of  this  family.  The  youngest  son  is  Claude 
Chapman,  who  is  now  attending  school  in  Brownwood. 

Paul  V.  Harrell  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Brown  county,  was  graduated  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
the  class  of  1903  from  the  Daniel  Baker  College  of 
Brownwood,  and  then  entered  the  University  of  Texas 
in  the  law  department,  where  he  was  graduated  LL.  B. 
in  1907.  In  the  following  year,  having  been  admitted 
to  the  bar  he  took  up  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Brown- 
wood, and  was  soon  afterwards  elected  city  attorney  and 
served  in  that  office  from  1909  to  1913.  He  is  estab- 
lishing a  fine  clientele,  and  is  a  young  man  of  typical 
character  and  growing  ability.  He  has  been  a  loyal 
worker  in  Democratic  ranks,  and  fraternally  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  Mr.  Harrell 
is  unmarried.  Like  other  members  of  the  familv  he 
finds  diversion  in  music,  and  is  popular  in  social  circles 
at  Brownwood. 

Judge  J.  M.  Richards.  A  boy  soldier  of  the  Con- 
federacy, at  one  time  an  active  newspaper  publisher 
and  editor  in  Alabama,  a  lawyer  for  more  than  forty- 
five  years,  and  since  1877  closely  identified  with  the  bar 
and  public  affairs  in  Weatherford,  Texas,  and  well 
known  throughout  the  state.  Judge  Richards  has  a  fol- 
lowing, whose  loyalty  and  appreciation  of  his  character 
and  services  are  the  finest  tribute  which  can  be  paid  to 
a  man.  Recently,  on  the  recommendation  of  Postmaster 
General  Albert  Burleson,  Judge  Richards  was  appointed 
by  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  postmaster  at  Weather- 
ford,  an  appointment  which  met  with  the  hearty  ap- 
proval  of  progressive  Democrats,  not  only   in   his  home 
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city,  but  throughout  the  state.  His  friends  in  recom- 
mending his  appointment  represented  him  as  being 
**  mentally,  physically  and  temperamently  qualified  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  postmaster,  and  that  his  char- 
acter and  reputation  as  an  honorable  and  upright  citi- 
zen and  bold,  outspoken  advocate  of  civic  righteous- 
ness, and  a  high  standard  of  personal  and  political 
moral ty,  had  been  recognized  and  respected  by  all 
parties  in  this  part  of  the  state  for  more  than  a  third 
of  a  century.'*  This  quotation  well  sums  up  the  stand- 
ing and  reputation  of  Judge  Richards  in  Parker  county. 
J.  M.  Richards  was  born  in  Lafayette,  Chambers 
county,  Alabama,  February  8,  1848,  a  son  of  Judge  Evan 
G.  and  Sarah  Dickens  Webb  Richards.  The  Richards 
family  is  of  Welsh  stock,  and  the  Webbs  are  an  old 
English  family,  with  a  record  dating  back  to  the  year 
1544,  when  Catherine  Parr  was  regent  of  the  English 
throne.  Judge  Evan  G.  Richards,  who  was  a  lawyer 
and  slave  owner  before  the  war,  was  for  more  than 
half  a  century  an  active  attorney  in  Alabama.  He 
served  as  judge  of  probate  in  Chambers  county  from 
1836  until  1840,  was  a  local  minister  of  the  Methodist 
church  and  practiced  law  and  preached  the  gospel  until 
his  death,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-seven.  The 
mother  died  in  1889.  Of  the  thirteen  children  in  the 
family,  Judge  J.  M.  Richards  was  the  seventh  bom.  Few 
southern  families  devoted  themselves  more  loyally  to 
the  southern  cause  than  this  one.  The  father  held  the 
position  of  judge  advocate  in  the  Confederate  army,  for 
a  short  period  and  later  did  important  work  in  looking 
after  the  welfare  of  the  families  from  which  husbands 
and  fathers  had  gone  to  the  front.  Judge  J.  M.  Rich- 
ards himself,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  enlisted,  and 
served  with  Forest  until  captured  at  the  battle  of  Selma, 
Alabama,  and  was  later  paroled.  The  Judge  is  now  an 
active  member  of  Tom  Greene  Camp  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans  at  Weatherford.  His  oldest 
brother,  Thomas  Evan,  was  a  member  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment of  Alabama,  in  the  heavy  artillery.  Robert  Webb 
Richards,  next  younger,  was  in  General  John  H.  Mor- 
gan's command  of  cavalry,  serving  with  the  Sixteenth 
Georgia  Battalion.  John  H.  Richards,  next  in  age,  was 
in  the  Fourteenth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  serving  with 
the  famous  Wilcox  Brigade  in  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  and  was  wounded  in  battle  at  Chancellorsville. 
Andrew  Jackson  Richards  was  a  soldier  of  Company  I, 
Thirty-seventh  Alabama  Infantry,  and  surrendered  with 
Johnston  at  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  in  April,  1865. 

The   early   education    of   Judge   J.    M.    Richards   was 
received  in  private  schools  in  Alabama.     His  law  studies 
were  carried  on  under  his  father's  direction,  and  in  1869 
came  his  admission  to  the  bar.     In  the  meantime  he  had 
become  identified  with  newspaper  work,  and  rendered  effi- 
cient service  both  as  an  editor  and  as  a  private  citizen 
during    the    era    of    reconstruction,    until    Alabama    was 
redeemed   from  misrule   in    1874.     During  1868-9  Judge 
Richards  published  the  Chambers  Tribune.    For  the  next 
three  years   the   Lafayette  JReporter  was  controlled  and 
directed  by  him.     In  about  1871  he  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  J.  E.  Roberts,  edited  a  newspaper  at  Opelika,  Ala- 
bama,  the   Opelika   Locomotive.      This   publication  was 
sold   twelve  months  later,   and   his  next  enterprise   was 
with  the  Pensacola  Mail  at  Pensacola,  Florida.  In  1873, 
with  J.  E.  Roberts,  he  began  the  publication  of  the  Morn- 
ing News  at   Montgomery,  Alabama,  securing  as  editor 
in  chief  the  services  of  Colonel  Robert  Tyler,  a  son  of 
ex-president  Tyler,  and  one  of  the  most  virile  and  for- 
cible   writers    in    the    south.      In    1872    Judge    Richards 
was    elected    county    attorney,    or    county    solicitor,    of 
Chambers    county,    Alabama,    and    gave    four    years    of 
service  as  a  vigorous  prosecutor  in  that  office. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  residence  in  Weatherford, 
in  February,  1877,  the  Judge  has  been  continuously 
active  as  a  practicing  lawyer  and  in  public  affairs.  •  It 
was  recently  said  that  for  thirty-six  years  he  had  never 
failed  to  appear  at  each  term  of  the  district  court  in 
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Weatherford,  '*  where,  bj  his  ability,  urbanity  and  fair 
ness,  he  has  won  the  respect  of  his  legal  brethren  and  the 
confidence  of  his  clients.  As  a  friend  to  young  lawyers 
he  has  shown  more  favors  to  a  greater  number,  by  taking 
them  into  his  office,  than  all  other  attorneys  in  Weather- 
ford  combined,  and  it  is  with  reluctance  that  he  retired 
from  the  arduous  and  exacting  duties  of  the  practice  of 
the  profession  of  law."  During  1880-1  he  served  as 
county  judge  of  Parker  county. 

Politically  his  thought  and  activities  have  always  been 
along  progressive  lines.  He  has  championed  the  Demo- 
cratic cause  at  all  times  with  ability  and  zeal,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  also  been  an  active  Prohibitionist.  Con- 
cerning his  political  principles  and  activities,  a  Dallas 
paper  recently  wrote:  ** Since  locating  in  Weatherford 
in  1877  no  public  issue,  moral  or  political,  has  been  pre- 
sented in  which  the  Judge  did  not  promptly  align  him- 
self, and  in  politics  ever  on  the  side  of  progressive  De- 
mocracy. Upon  state  issues  he  supported  Governor 
James  8.  Hogg  and  his  progressive  policies,  and  later 
Governor  Charles  A.  Culberson  in  his  memorable  cam- 
paign for  the  suppression  of  priye  fighting.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1887  he  was  active  in  his  opposition  to  the  sa- 
loons, and  zealous  in  favor  of  Prohibition,  as  he  has  been 
ever  since.  On  national  questions,  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Chicago  convention  in  1896,  he  favored  the  advanced 
stand  there  taken  by  the  national  Democracy,  and  has 
since  unswervingly  commended  and  supported  W.  J. 
Bryan,  regarded  now  as  one  of  the  most  'unselfish  pa- 
triots in  public  life.  In  the  presidential  campaign  last 
year,  while  he  greatly  appreciated  the  fidelity  of  Hon. 
Champ  Clark  to  the  principles  of  progressive  Democracy, 
he  believed  that  his  ability  and  experience  could  best  be 
used  in  congress  as  speaker  of  the  house.  Recogniying 
the  fact  that  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey, 
possessed  the  necessary  qualifications  to  discharge  the 
various  duties  of  the  exalted  office  of  president  of  this 
great  nation,  the  Judge  was  among  the  first  in  Texas  to 
advocate  his  nomination  and  to  organi2e  a  Woodrow 
Wilson  Democratic  Club,  and  as  the  only  delegate  from 
Parker  county  in  the  Houston  convention  aided  in  se- 
lecting the  excellent  delegation,  sent  to  the  Baltimore 
convention  pledged  to  support  Woodrow  Wilson  for 
president.'*  Judge  Richards  has  made  political  speeches 
in  behalf  of  Democracy,  and  often  debated  with  green- 
backers.  Republicans,  Populists  and  Anti-prohibitionists. 
His  first  important  service  to  the  party  (outside  of  news- 
paper work)  was  as  an  alternate  elector  on  the  Tilden 
and  Hendrix  ticket  in  1874. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1874,  Judge  Richards  was 
married  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  to  Miss  Irene  Hawkins, 
a  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Delilah  (Pope)  Hawkins. 
Her  father  was  a  merchant,  and  both  he  and  his  wife 
died  about  twenty  years  ago.  Mrs.  Richards  passed 
away  in  Weatherford  on  the  19th  of  December,  1899. 
On  October  26,  1904,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Judge 
Richards  to  Mrs.  Frances  Leach,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
a  daughter  of  J.  N.  Withers,  who  came  from  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  and  for  several  years  was  engaged  in  the  nur- 
sery business  and  in  farming  in  Tanner  Co.,  Texas.  The 
Judge  has  no  children  of  his  own,  but  has  taken  into  his 
home  at  different  times,  and  partly  educated,  nine 
nephews,  the  children  of  three  brothers  and  one  sister. 
Five  of  them  were  virtually  adopted  in  February,  1902,  and 
their  ages  now  range  from  fourteen  to  twenty-two  years. 
The  Judge  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  South,  of  which  he  has  been  an  official  member 
in  Weatherford  for  over  thirty  years.  As  a  friend  to 
Christian  education  he  has  been  a  liberal  contributor  of 
his  means  to  the  different  schools  and  colleges  of  his 
church.  His  fraternal  connection  is  with  the  Masonic 
order.  In  local  affairs  the  communities  of  Weatherford 
and  vicinity  have  had  no  more  ardent  and  vigorous  sup- 
porter of  good  administration,  free  from  graft  and  in- 
trigue, than  Judge  Richards.  He  was  instrumental  in 
helping  to  drive  thirteen   saloons  from  Parker  county. 


and  on  every  occasion  has  been  ready  to  freely  give  hia 
services  in  behalf  of  the  public  welfare.  As  an  occasional 
contributor  to  the  Dallas  News  and  other  papers,  his 
communications  on  public  questions  have  met  the  general 
approval  of  leading  Democrats  and  moral  advocates  over 
the  state. 

Hon.  William  Madison  Jeter.  In  1908  the  citizens 
of  Potter  county  chose  to  the  office  of  county  judge  one 
of  the  rising  young  lawyers  of  the  Panhandle  country 
and  a  young  man  who  in  every  relation  of  life,  from 
cowboy  to  judge,  has  shown  splendid  ability  as  an  ad- 
ministrator and  an  integrity  which  has  gained  for  him 
the  complete  confidence  of  all  his  fellow  citizens.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  Amarillo  has  become  one  of  the  chief 
distributing,  centers  and  the  metropolis  of  the  entire 
Panhandle  country,  the  business  concentrated  in  tli€ 
county  court  there  is  probably  as  large  as  that  of  almost 
any  other  county  in  the  state,  and  it  is  therefore  a  place 
of  great  responsibility  which  Judge  Jeter  fills. 

William  Madison  Jeter  was  bom  in  Winn  Parisb, 
Louisiana,  January  28,  1871.  His  father  was  Henry  M. 
Jeter,  a  native  of  Florida,  who  came  to  Louisiana  when 
a  young  man,  during  the  early  fifties,  and  was  a  mer- 
chant and  farmer  by  occupation.  For  four  years  he 
served  as  sheriff  of  Grant  parish  in  Louisiana.  A  Dem- 
ocrat in  politics,  he  took  an  active  part  in  political  and 
civic  affairs  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1885,  when 
he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age.  The  maiden  name  of 
his  wife  was  Nancy  R.  Wamock,  who  also  was  born  in 
Florida,  and  is  now  living  in  Palatka,  Florida,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-eight.  Judge  Jeter  was  the  oldest  of  the  six 
children  in  the  family. 

He  attained  his  education  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
place,  and  by  private  study.  When  he  was  sixteen  years 
old  he  left  home  and  came  out  to  Texas,  and  ever  since 
has  made  his  own  way,  relying  upon  his  own  industry 
and  his  native  ability  to  win  him  a  place  among  his  com- 
petitors in  life.  His  first  experience  after  coming  to 
Amarillo^  in  the  pioneer  year  of  1888,  was  employment 
as  a  cowfcoy  in  the  LX  Ranch.  From  cowboy  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  position  of  county  and  district  clerk  of  Moore 
county,  which  position  he  filled  for  four  years,  and 
subsequently  was  elected  county  judge  of  same  county 
and  gave  three  years  and  a  half  of  service  in  that  ca- 
pacity. As  a  young  man  on  the  ranch  he  must  have 
displayed  unusual  abilities,  not  only  as  a  ranchman,  but 
also  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  public  confidence,  else  he 
could  hardly  have  been  elected  to  head  the  administrative 
government  of  Moore  county.  While  serving  as  county 
judge,  he  took  up  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1906  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  before  the  court  of  Civil  appeals.  In 
the  same  year  he  established  his  home  at  Amarillo,  and 
two  years  later  was  elected  to  his  present  office  of  county 
judge  of  Potter  county. 

Judge  Jeter  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  poli- 
tics and  is  one  of  the  leading  Democrats  in  this  section 
of  the  state.  He  belongs  to  the  County  Bar  Association, 
and  fraternally  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World,  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks.  As  county  judge  he  is  also  ex-officio  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  for  Potter  county.  Judge  Jeter  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  stewards  of  the  Polk  Street 
Methodist  church  in  Amarillo. 

James  Newton  Vernon.  To  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  belongs  the  distinction  of  being  the  pioneer  laun- 
dryman  of  the  Panhandle  district  of  Texas;  this  by 
reason  of  his  having  established  a  laundry  at  Amarillo 
a  dozen  years  ago  and  having  been  in  this  business 
there  ever  since. 

Mr.  Vernon  was  born  July  29,  1867,  at  Nolenville,  Ten- 
nessee, son  of  Thomas  and  Fitila  (Stanfield)  Vernon, 
both  natives  of  Tennessee.  Thomas  Vernon  was  a  con- 
tractor and  builder  and  met  with  moderate  success.     He 
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affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  worshipped  with 
the  Methodist  denomination,  of  which  organization  he 
was  a  worthy  member  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
died  in  1884.  He  had  moved  with  his  family  to  Texas  in 
1869,  and  it  was  at  Cleburne,  this  state,  that  his  death 
occurred.  His  widow  is  still  living  at  Cleburne.  They 
were  the  parents  of  three  children,  all  sons,  two  of  whom 
are  living:  O.  H.  Vernon,  a  blacksmith  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  and  James  N.,  whose  name  introduces  this  article. 

James  Newton  Vernon  in  his  youth  had  limited  edu- 
cational advantages.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Cleburne  until  he  was  thirteen,  and  then  closed  his 
school  books  in  order  to  become  a  wage-earner.  For  his 
first  work,  as  a  farm  boy,  he  received  $10.00  per  month 
and  *  *  found.  * '  He  continued  farm  work  for  three  years, 
and  the  next  three  years  he  worked  in  a  retail  grocery 
store  at  Cleburne.  From  the  grocery  business  he  turned 
to  railroading,  entering  the  employ  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado 
&  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  division  master  mechanic's  office  at  Cleburne.  He 
followed  railroading  four  years^  the  last  year  on  the  road 
as  fireman.  In  1893  he  had  liis  first  experience  in  the 
laundry  business,  as  an  employe  of  the  Home  Steam 
Laundry  at  Cleburne,  and  was  connected  with  that  con- 
cern four  years,  during  which  time  he  mastered  every 
detail  of  the  businees.  The  next  four  years  he  was  man- 
ager and  foreman  for  the  Columbia  Steam  Laundry  at 
Cleburne,  this  experience  being  followed  by  one  year  as 
manager  of  the  Hillsboro  Steam  Laundry,  Hillsboro, 
Texas.  In  1901  he  came  to  Amarillo  and  established  the 
Amarillo  Steam  Laundry,  the  first  steam  laundry  in  the 
Panhandle.  After  successfully  operating  this  concern 
for  eighteen  months  he  sold  it  and  built  a  larger  one, 
in  fact  the  largest  one  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
which  is  known  as  the  Troy  Steam  laundry.  This  laun- 
dry furnishes  employment  for  thirty  people,  is  modern 
in  every  respect,  and  is  operated  under  the  best  possible 
conditions  obtainable  here.  Mr.  Vernon  also  owns  the 
property  in  which  the  plant  is  lo?ated,  306-318  Tyler 
street. 

From  a  poor  boy  Mr.  Vernon  has  worked  his  way  up. 
He  not  only  owns  and  operates  this  important  enter- 
prise, but  he  has  various  other  extensive  interests.  He 
is  a  stockholder  in  the  First  State  Bank,  owns  a  665- 
acre  ranch  just  outside  the  city,  and  has  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  thirty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  property  in 
Amarillo,  including  his  residence  at  901  Van  Buren 
street.  His  chief  delight  is  his  home.  There,  outside  of 
business  hours,  he  may  usually  be  found  with  his  family. 
After  his  father's  death,  he  aided  in  the  support  of  the 
family  and  the  education  of  his  younger  brothers. 

While  he  has  never  taken  any  active  part  in  politics, 
Mr.  Vernon  has  always  voted  the  democratic  ticket.  His 
social,  civic  and  religious  interests  identify  him  with  va- 
rious organizations,  including  the  B.  P.  O.  E.,  W.  O.  W., 
A.  O.  U.  W.,  M.  W.  A.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Cen- 
tral Presbyterian  Church.  Also  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Panhandle  Laundry  Men's  Association,  in  the  conven- 
tion which  met  April  5,  1913,  at  Amarillo,  he  was 
elected  Sergeant- at -Arms. 

Mr.  Vernon's  family  consists  of  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, Kaleta,  James  Mcintosh  and  Agnes.  Mrs.  Vernon, 
formerly  Miss  Jean  Mcintosh,  is  a  native  of  Scotland  and 
a  daughter  of  William  Mcintosh.  They  were  married  at 
aebume,  Texas,  October  23,  1895. 

John  Spencer  Heard.  The  fundamental,  underlying 
principles  of  success  in  any  undertaking  may  be  said  to 
be  simple  honesty,  nigg'edness  of  character,  frugality  and 
assiduous  application  to  hard  work.  By  frugality  is 
meant  living  within  one 's  income  and  saving  in  a  system- 
atic manner.  Many  of  the  successful  capitalists  of  Texas 
started  their  careers  with  only  the  foregoing  characteris- 
tics as  their  capital.  There  is  no  reason  just  because  a 
young  man  is  drawing  a  good  salary  that  he  should 
spend  all  of  it.     Saving  is  not  a  habit ;  it  is  the  develop- 


ment of  one  of  the  most  important  qualifications  a  man 
can  possess  in  the  race  for  success.  Among  the  men  of 
Collin  county  whose  careers  have  started  in  comparative 
obscurity,  and  who  have  risen  to  high  places  because  of 
their  appreciation  and  observance  of  the  above-named 
characteristics,  John  Spencer  Heard,  banker  and  capital- 
ist of  McKinney,  holds  prominent  place.  He  was  bom 
near  Fayetteville,  Washington  county,  Arkansas,  July  8, 
1841,  and  is  a  son  of  Charles  C.  and  Henrietta  D. 
(Allen)  Heard,  the  former  a  native  of  Georgia  and  the 
latter  of  Arkansas. 

Charles  C.  Heard  was  in  early  life  a  farmer  and  mer- 
chant, and  in  young  manhood  moved  to  Arkansas,  from 
whence  he  came  to  Texas  in  1862,  locating  at  McKinney. 
He  was  also  the  owner  of  a  ranch  located  twenty  miles 
west  of  this  city,  and  was  prosperous  in  his  business  af- 
fairs. In  1866,  while  he  was  making  a  journey  from  Van 
Buren,  Arkansas,  to  McKinney,  he  was  attacked  by  two 
negroes,  and  with  his  two  companions,  Foster  and  Ba* 
sham,  was  murdered.  The  assassins  robbed  them  of 
their  money  and  valuables  and  escaped  in  their  buggy, 
with  their  two  mules,  but  were  later  captured  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  property  was  recovered  and  returned 
to  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  men.  The  negroes  sub- 
sequently suffered  the  full  penalty  of  the  law.  The 
mother,  who  died  in  1864,  was  a  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Allen,  a  pioneer  settler  of  Collin  county,  Texas,  who 
came  here  from  Washington  county,  Arkansas,  as  early 
as  1848.  She  was  also  a  sister  of  M.  W.  Allen,  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  Northern  Texas,  who  served  several  years 
in  the  State  Senate  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  various 
public  affairs  of  his  section.  Charles  C.  and  Henrietta 
D.  Heard  were  the  parents  of  ten  children,  of  whom  six 
are  living,  and  John  Spencer  was  the  first  in  order  of 
birth. 

Mr.  Heard's  early  education  was  secured  in  private 
schools  in  Arkansas,  following  which  he  took  a  course  in 
the  College  of  Boonesburg,  that  state,  and  the  Van 
Buren  College.  His  first  business  experience  was  in  mer- 
cantile lines,  with  his  father,  and  he  was  so  engaged  at 
the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  South 
and  the  North,  at  which  time  he  joined  the  Frontier 
Guard,  organized  at  Van  Buren  prior  to  the  war.  When 
the  army  was  reorganized,  after  the  battle  of  Oak  Hill, 
Missouri,  Mr.  Heard's  company  was  transferred  to  t^je 
Confederate  troops  represented  by  the  State  service, 
joining  the  Twenty-second  Regiment,  Arkansas  Infantry, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Rector,  subsequently  participating 
in  numerous  battles,  and  finally  being  captured  at  the 
battle  of  Helena,  Arkansas.  Soon  thereafter  he  was  ex- 
changed, and  continued  in  the  service  of  the  Gray  until 
General  Lee's  surrender  marked  the  fall  of  the  **Lo8t 
Cause."  At  the  close  of  his  military  service,  Mr.  Heard 
resumed  mercantile  pursuits,  and  continued  to  be  engaged 
therein  for  many  years,  gradually  drifting  into  banking. 
At  this  time  he  has  large  interests  in  various  thriving 
enterprises,  both  of  a  business  and  financial  nature,  and 
is  accounted  one  of  his  community's  most  substantial 
men.  In  political  matters  he  has  always  been  a  Demo- 
crat. He  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  and  has  filled  all  the 
chairs  in  his  order  up  to  that  of  eminent  commander, 
and  also  holds  membership  in  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks.  His  religious  connection  is  with 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  church,  in  which  he  has  served 
in  the  capacity  of  elder  for  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

On  December  31,  1884,  Mr.  Heard  was  married  at  Col- 
linsville,  Texas,  to  Miss  Rachel  Wilson,  daughter  of  W. 
H.  Wilson,  who  came  to  the  Lone  Star  State  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  settled  in  Grayson  county  at  an  early  dayl 
In  his  native  state  he  had  for  a  number  of  years  been  a 
slaveholder  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  in 
which  he  fought  as  a  soldier  of  the  Confederacy.  Upon 
coming  to  Texas  he  engaged  in  farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing, and  died  on  his  ranch  in  1888,  his  wife  passing 
away  in  1909.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heard  have  had  five  chil- 
dren, of  whom  three  survive:    Miss  Bessie,  aged  twenty- 
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five  years,  liviDg  with  her  parents;  Miss  Nina,  who  mar- 
ried B.  Q.  Astin,  of  Bryan,  Texas,  a  prominent  planter; 
and  Miss  Laura,  aged  eighteen  years,  who  is  through 
school  and  is  making  her  home  with  her  parents. 

Mr.  Heard  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  the  family  hav- 
ing been  founded  by  three  brothers  who  came  to  America 
at  a  very  early  day  from  Scotland.  One  of  these  settled 
in  Georgia  and  became  the  great-grandfather  of  Mr. 
Heard.  A  loyal  American,  proud  of  his  country  and  his 
locality,  Mr.  Heard  is  not  bigoted,  but  is  always  willing 
to  give  credit  to  other  countries  for  their  possessions  and 
attractions. 

He  has  traveled  extensively  all  over  the  United  States 
with  his  family,  thus  enjoying  recreation  and  rest  from 
the  cares  of  his  extensive  business  interests,  and  his  chil- 
dren traveled  abroad.  He  maintains  offices  in  the  Heard 
Building,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Public  Square,  while 
his  beautiful  residence  is  situated  at  No.  128  West  Vir- 
ginia street. 

Hugh  F.  Waoley,  M.  D.  Northern  Texas  has  its  due 
quota  of  able  and  honored  representatives  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  a  prominent  and  popular  one  of  this 
number  is  Dr.  Wagley,  who  is  engaged  in  the  successful 
practice  of  his  profession  in  the  thriving  and  attractive 
little  city  of  Mineral  Wells,  Palo  Pinto  county.  He  is 
enthusiastic  in  advocating  the  efficacy  of  the  splendid 
mineral  waters  that  give  the  town  its  name,  and  believes 
that  they  constitute  a  sovereign  remedial  agent  in  the 
treatment  of  many  of  the  ills  to  which  humanity  is  heir. 
His  loyalty  to  the  Lone  Star  state  is  fortified  also  by  his 
appreciation  of  its  manifold  advantages  and  resources  as 
well  as  by  his  recognition  of  its  salubrious  climate.  He 
controls  a  large  and  representative  practice  in  the  county 
in  which  he  resides  and  his  admirable  professional  at- 
tainments combine  with  his  sterling  personality  to  give 
him  inviolable  place  in  popular  esteem. 

Dr.  Wagley  was  bom"  in  Sabine  parish,  Louisiana,  on 
the  16th  of  February,  1865,  and  is  a  son  of  Benjamin  F. 
and  E.  S.  (Armstrong)  Wagley,  both  of  whom,  now  ven- 
erable in  years,  maintain  their  home  at  Marthaville, 
Natchitoches  parish,  Louisiana,  where  they  are  held  in 
high  esteem  by  all  who  know  them,  the  father  being 
seventy-six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  in 
1913,  retaining  marked  mental  and  physical  vigor.  Ben- 
jamin F.  Wagley  was  long  numbered  among  the  repre- 
sentative planteis  of  Louisiana,  where  he  owned  a  lirge 
landed  estate  and  owned  numerous  slaves  prior  to  the 
Civil  war.  When  this  great  conflict  between  the  states  of 
the  north  and  south  was  precipitated  he  showed  his  dis- 
tinctive loyalty  to  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  by  enlist- 
ing as  a  member  of  a  Louisiana  volunteer  regiment.  With 
his  command  he  participated  in  a  number  of  important 
engagements  marking  the  progress  of  the  war,  and  in  one 
of  those  battles  he  received  a  saber  wound  in  the  face. 
He  continued  in  active  service  until  the  close  of  the  war 
and  he  manifests  his  abiding  interest  in  his  old  comrades 
in  arms  by  maintaining  affiliation  with  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans'  Association. 

The  third  in  order  of  birth  in  a  family  of  four  sons 
and  three  daughters,  Dr.  Hugh  F.  Wagley  was  born  in 
the  year  that  marked  the  close  of  the  Civil  war,  and  his 
father,  like  so  many  other  representative  men  of  the 
south,  suffered  severe  losses  through  the  ravages  of  the 
great  conflict,  though  the  family  fortunes  were  retrieved 
by  earnest  and  well-ordered  effort.  The  Doctor  gained 
his  rudimentary  education  in  the  common  schools  of  his 
native  parish  and  was  favored  in  the  fortuitous  influ- 
ences of  a  home  of  distinctive  refinement.  He  applied 
himself  diligently  until  he  had  acquired  a  liberal  aca- 
demic education,  and  in  preparation  for  his  chosen  pro- 
fession he  entered  Louisville  Medical  College,  a  repre- 
sentative institution  in  the  metropolis  of  Kentucky.  In 
this  excellent  college  he  was  graduated  in  February, 
1891,  and  from  the  same  he  received  his  well-earned  de- 


gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  His  novitiate  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  was  served  at  Marthaville,  Louisi- 
ana, and  he  continued  in  active  general  practice  in  his 
native  state  until  May,  1906,  when  he  came  to  Texas  and 
established  his  home  at  Mineral  Wells,  where  he  soon 
succeeded  in  building  up  a  substantial  and  representa- 
tive practice  and  where  he  has  gained  secure  prestige  as 
one  of  the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Palo  Pinto 
county.  He  is  indefatigable  and  self-abnegating  in  his 
devotion  to  his  humane  calling  and  his  abiding  human 
sympathy  transcends  mere  sentiment  to  become  an  actu- 
ating motive  for  helpfulness.  At  Marthaville,  Louisi- 
ana, he  likewise  controlled  a  large  practice,  and  he 
served  about  eleven  years  as  health  officer  of  that  plaee, 
a  position  which  he  resigned  at  the  time  of  his  removal 
to  Texas.  He  has  found  his  new  field  of  labor  altogether 
satisfactory  and  is  firm  in  his  belief  in  the  still  greater 
progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Lone  Star  state,  the  while 
he  is  knovMi  and  honored  as  a  loyal  and  public-spirited 
citizen.  He  is  unwavering  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  has  given  effective  service  in  the  promo- 
tion of  its  cause.  He  is  identified  with  the  Texas  State 
Medical  Society  and  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  he  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  advances  made  in 
both  medical  and  surgical  science.  Mineral  Wells  has 
wide  reputation  as  a  health  resort,  and  its  fame  is  con- 
stantly expanding,  in  consonance  with  the  increasing 
recognition  of  the  great  remedial  value  of  the  waters  of 
its  mineral  wells.  The  town  attracts  health-seekers  from 
points  far  distant  as  well  as  from  all  sections  of  the 
state,  and  Dr.  Wagley 's  practice  is  thus  augmented  ma- 
terially from  such  outside  sources.  He  is  one  of  the  alert 
and  progressive  citizens  of  Mineral  Wells,  where  he  is 
a  valued  member  of  the  Commercial  Club,  and  he  is  affil- 
iated with  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  the  B.  P.  O.  E. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  1892,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Dr.  Wagley  to  Miss  Bena  E.  Brasher,  who  like- 
wise was  born  and  reared  in  Louisiana,  her  parents,  C.  P. 
and  W.  A.  (Berry)  Brasher,  having  been  residents  of 
Marthaville,  that  state,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  and 
now  maintaining  their  home  at  Monroe,  that  state.  Mr. 
Brasher  has  been  a  prominent  and  influential  farmer  and 
lumberman  and  is  one  of  the  highly  honored  citizens  of 
the  state  in  which  he  has  lived  and  labored  to  goodly 
ends.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wagley  have  three  children — Everett 
F.,  Myitle  A.,  and  Rena  G.,  all  of  whom  remain  at  the 
parental  home.  The  only  son,  who  will  attain  to  his  legal 
majority  in  1914,  is  studying  medicine  under  the  pre- 
ceptorship  of  his  father  and  gives  to  the  latter  valuable 
assistance  in  many  parts  of  his  work. 

The  lineage  of  Dr.  Wagley  is  traced  back  to  stanch 
Scotch-Irish  stock,  and  both  his  paternal  and  maternal 
ancestors  early  settled  in  the  southern  section  of  the 
United  States.  Representatives  of  both  families  are 
numerous  in  both  Louisiana  and  Texas  at  the  present 
time,  and  both  families  were  slaveholders  prior  to  the 
Civil  war,  in  which  all  members  manifested  unfaltering 
loyalty  to  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Wagley  are  most  popular  factors  in  the  leading  social 
activities  of  their  home  city,  and  their  attractive  resi- 
dence is  known  for-  its  gracious  hospitality. 

Judge  Jared  Winburx  Hill.  When  Judge  Hill  lo- 
cated in  San  Angelo,  in  1886,  Tom  Green  county  was  an 
imperial  domain  extending  from  the  western  line  of  Run- 
nells  and  Concho  counties  westward  to  the  Pecos  river 
and  the  New  Mexico  >)oundary,  and  from  that  region 
have  since  been  called  thirteen  .of  the  large-sized  west 
Texas  counties.  Old  Fort  Concho  was  at  that  time  con- 
sj)icuous  as  the  center  of  settlement  and  business  and 
still  had  the  military  garrison.  The  population  of  the 
entire  county,  including  the  inhabitants  about  Fort 
Concho  was  about  two  thousand.  These  facts  are  men- 
tioned as  in  themselves  interesting  and  also  as  indicating 
Judge   Hill's  claim   to   distinction   as   a   pioneer  lawyer 
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and  citizen  of  San  Angelo.  He  has  been  closely  affiliated 
with  public  affairs  in  this  section  of  the  state  for  many 
yearn,  and  there  is  probably  no  better  known  or  more 
highly   esteemed    resident    of   Tom    Green    county    than 

Judge  Hill. 

Jared  Winburn  Hill  was  born  March  23,  1856,  near 
the  town  of  Round  Top,  in  Fayette  county,  Texas,  and 
belongs  to  a  pioneer  family.  The  Hills  were  originally 
from  Georgia,  where  they  were  well  known,  were  planters 
and  slaveholders  for  generations,  and  many  well-known 
men  in  public  and  professional  affairs  have  come  from 
the  same  branch  of  the  family  as  Jucfee  Hill.  His  par- 
ents were  Isaac  L.  and  Frances  (Lloyd)  Hill.  His  father 
came  from  Troup  county,  near  West  Point,  Georgia,  and 
located  in  Texas,  December,  1834.  In  1836  he  joined  the 
Texas  army  under  Houston  and  fought  for  independence, 
so  that  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Texas  Ke- 
public.  For  a  number  of  years  his  regular  vocation  was 
school  teacher,  and  he  lived  for  some  time  near  the  city 
of  Houston,  He  was  elected  one  of  the  first  county 
clerks  of  Austin  county,  where  his  home  was  up  to  1845. 
In  that  year  of  the  admission  of  Texas  to  the  Union  he 
moved  to  Fayette  county,  settling  near  Round  Top.  He 
was  a  man  of  varied  accomplishments,  practiced  law, 
farmed  and  raised  stock,  and  continued  to  make  his  home 
in  Fayette  county  until  his  death,  in  July,  1889,  when  he 
was  seventy- five  years  of  age.  His  wife  passed  away 
about  December,  1857.  They  were  the  parents  of  four 
children,  two  of  whom  are  now  living.  The  sister  of 
Judge  Hill  is  Mrs.  Abbie  Thomas,  wife  of  E.  M.  Thomas, 
of  Georgetown,  Texas. 

Judge  J.  W.  Hill  was  reared  in  Fayette  county,  at- 
tended a  private  school  there,  and  was  a  student  in  the 
Texas  Military  School  from  1873  to  June,  1878,  when 
he  was  graduated.  In  September,  1878,  he  went  to 
Austin  and  began  his  law  studies  under  James  E.  Shep-" 
ard.  In  January,  1879,  he  moved  out  to  what  was  then 
the  west  Texas  frontier,  in  Coleman  county,  wh«ere  he 
was  one  of  the  early  teachers  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinued his  law  studies.  In  October,  1879,  he  went  to 
Brenham,  where  he  finished  reading  law  in  a  private  law 
school  conducted  by  James  E.  Shepard  and  General  John 
Sayles.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Brenham  in 
April,  1880,  and  in  partnership  with  Lewis  R.  Bryan, 
now  a  well-known  attorney  of  Houston,  was  engaged  in 
practice  at  LaGrange  up  to  April,  1886. 

It  was  for  reasons  of  poor  health  that  Judge  Hill 
came  out  to  San  Angelo,  in  1886,  and  having  recovered 
his  health  and  having  established  himself  in  the  com- 
munity, he  has  never  had  any  reason  or  desire  to  live 
elsewhere.  During  his  residence  in  Fayette  county  he 
served  in  the  office  of  county  attorney,  and  held  the  same 
position  for  two  years  in  Tom  Green  county.  In  1902  he 
was  elected  state  senator  from  the  twenty-fifth  district, 
and  has  been  often  honored  with  public  appreciation  and 
places  of  trust.  For  about  fifteen  years  he  has  been  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  San  Angelo. 
He  is  an  active  Democrat  and  has  done  much  work  in  the 
interests  of  the  party  in  Texas.  Judge  Hill  is  affiliated 
with  the  Masonic  Order  through  the  Chapter  degrees,  and 
also  belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  has  held 
various  chairs  in  the  Masonic  Lodge,  and  is  a  popular 
member  of  the  San  Angelo  Elks. 

May  1,  1883,  he  married  Miss  Leila  Powell,  a  daughter 
of  J.  S.  and  Itasca  E.  Powell  of  LaGrange.  Mr.  Powell, 
her  father,  was  a  merchant  of  LaGrange,  and  was  also 
a  veteran  of  the  Confederate  army,  having  gone  through 
the  entire  war.  He  died  in  1873,  and  his  wife  passed 
away  in  December,  1912.  The  Judge  has  two  children. 
The  older  is  Jared  P.  Hill,  who  married  Miss  Florence 
Massenburg  of  Paris,  Texas.  He  is  a  resident  of  San 
Angelo,  and  is  a  junior  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Hill, 
Lee  &  Hill  of  this  city.  Miss  Itasca,  the  daughter,  lives 
at  home  with  her  father. 


Otho  G.  Roquemore.  The  oldest  established  architect 
of  Amarillo,  Mr.  Roquemore 's  achievements  and  abilities 
are  evidenced  in  a  number  of  the  costliest  public  and 
private  buildings  in  the  Panhandle  country.  He  is  one 
of  the  leaders  in  his  profession  in  Texas,  and  has  had 
an  interesting  career,  with  many  struggles  in  early  life 
in  overcoming  the  obstacles  which  barred  his  way  to  his 
chosen  profession. 

Otho  G.  Roquemore  was  born  in  Tobotow,  Georgia, 
December  2,  1856.  His  father  was  Thomas  0.  Roque- 
more, a  native  of  Georgia,  and  a  planter.  During  the 
Civil  war  he  was  lieutenant  of  Company  E  of  a  Texas 
regiment,  former  Governor  Roberts  having  been  first 
lieutenant  in  the  same  company.  L.  T.  Roquemore  died 
in  1862  as  a  result  of  wounds  and  sickness  received  in 
the  battle  of  Arkansas  Post,  and  his  death  occurred 
when  he  was  thirty-two  years  of  age.  He  had  come  to 
Texas  in  1860,  and  was  a  prosperous  planter  and  slave 
owner  up  to  the  time  of  the  war.  He  was  a  Democrat 
in  politics  and  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church. 
His  Texas  residence  was  in  Anderson  county,  and  his 
body  now  rests  in  Arkansas,  near  Little  Rock.  The 
maiden  name  of  the  mother  was  Mary  E.  Edwards,  a 
native  of  Alabama.  She  died  in  March,  1862,  in  Ander- 
son county,  Texas.  The  four  children  in  the  family, 
among  whom  Otho  G.  was  the  oldest,  were  reared  by 
their  grandfather.  Rev.  J.  M.  Roquemore,  who  had  set- 
tled in  Panola  county,  Texas,  in  1848,  and  was  promi- 
nent in  that  section  of  east  Texas.  The  Roquemore 
family  in  its  earlier  branches  were  French  Huguenots 
who  came  to  America  from  France  about  1760,  first  set- 
tling in  South  Carolina.  The  founder  of  the  American 
family  was  Pierre  Roquemore,  the  great-great-grandfa- 
ther of  the  Amarillo  architect.  Pierre  and  his  brother 
Jean  figured  in  the  colonial  wars,  and  Pierre  attained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant.  On  the  maternal  side  the  ances- 
tors came  from  England  several  generations  ago,  set- 
tling in  New  York  State  and  later  in  Alabama. 

Otho  G.  Roquemore,  as  already  mention,  lived  in  the 
home  of  his  grandfather  from  about  the  time  he  was  six 
yeais  of  age.  The  grandfather  as  a  result  of  the  war 
lost  all  his  slaves  and  practically  all  his  possessions.  He 
was  then  an  old  man  and  unable  to  recover  his  many 
losses.  The  grandson,  Otho  G.,  from  the  age  of  twelve 
had  practical  charge  of  the  home  farm  in  Panola  county, 
and  assisted  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  his  grand- 
parents until  his  death.  With  such  responsibilities,  his 
education  was  naturally  neglected,  but  as  a  result  of  self- 
denial  and  strenuous  efforts  he  attended  school  and  stud- 
ied by  himself,  and  for  a  time  was  a  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity at  Waco.  When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  left 
the  farm,  and  spent  two  years  on  a  cattle  ranch  in  west 
Texas,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  his  health.  He  then 
returned  to  eastern  Texas,  and  in  Panola  county  engaged 
in  farming  on  his  own  account,  an  occupation  he  fol- 
lowed for  four  years.  By  this  time  he  was  in  a  position 
to  take  up  the  studies  in  preparation  for  his  chosen  pro- 
fession, architecture.  In  1886  Mr.  Roquemore  began 
practice  at  Gainesville,  and  in  1900  came  to  Amarillo, 
where  he  has  since  had  his  office,  and  as  the  oldest  man 
in  his  profession  in  the  city  has  enjoyed  the  best  prac- 
tice in  this  part  of  the  country.  Among  the  notable 
structures  for  which  he  drew  the  plans  and  supervised 
as  architect  could  be  mentioned  the  Central  Presbyterian 
church,  the  Episcopal,  the  Potter  County  Courthouse,  and 
many  of  the  larger  business  and  public  buildings  in  Pot- 
ter county  and  surrounding  country.  Mr.  Roquemore 
takes  an  active  part  in  civic  affairs,  and  in  politics  is  a 
Democrat.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks  and  the  Mystic  Circle.  He  belongs 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Architects'  Asso- 
ciation of  Texas,  and  is  active  in  the  work  of  the  civic 
improvement  committee  at  Amarillo.  He  is  an  elder  in 
the  Presbyterian  church. 

At  Gainesville  on  October  19,  1892,  he  married  Miss 
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Josephine  Peterman,  wbo  was  born  at  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri, a  daughter  of  Palmer  Peterman.  The  three  chil- 
dren born  to  their  marriage  are  named  as  follows:  Cor- 
nelle,  Otho  G.,  Jr.,  and  Wendell  Holmes,  all  of  whom 
were  born  in  Gainesville.  Mr.  Boquemore  has  a  very 
beautiful  home  of  his  own  designing  at  907  Tyler  Street, 
and  his  office  is  in  the  Eakle  building. 

Thomas  Franklin  McGee,  M.  D.  One  of  the  vet- 
eran physicians  of  Amarillo,  where  he  has  been  engaged 
in  practice  since  1890,  Dr.  McGee  is  a  native  Texan 
and  started  out  in  life  on  his  own  account  when  a  boy, 
since  which  time  he  has  attained  to  a  place  of  leadership 
in  professional  affairs,  and  is  a  man  who  enjoys  the  full 
respect  of  his  community  as  a  citi2en. 

Thomas  Franklin  McGee  was  born  at  Mount  Vernon 
in  Titus  county,  Texas,  November  18,  1850,  a  son  of  Dr. 
Jones  Maxey  McGee  and  his  wife  Flora  (Wilson)  Mc- 
Gee. The  father  was  born  in  Mississippi  and  came  to 
Texas  about  1845,  about  the  time  Texas  was  admitted 
to  the  union.  He  served  as  a  soldier  in  a  Texas  regi- 
ment during  the  Civil  war  and  had  an  active  part  in 
public  and  civic  affairs.  He  died  in  the  state  of  Oregon 
about  1882,  when  past  sixty  years  of  age.  The  mother 
was  a  native  of  Tennessee,  and  was  married  at  Mount 
Vernon  in  Titus  county,  Texas,  her  parents  having  come 
to  this  state  about  1845,  She  died  in  1865  in  Hopkins 
county,  Texas,  at  Black  Jack  Grove  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven.  There  were  eight  children  in  the  family,  of  whom 
the  doctor  was  second. 

As  a  boy  he  attended  common  schools  at  Gilmore, 
Texas,  and  one  year  of  private  academy.  When  he  was 
sixteen  he  started  life  on  his  own  account,  and  became 
a  pharmacist.  He  followed  the  profession  of  pharmacist 
more  or  less  actively  in  connection  with  his  medical  ])rac- 
tice  for  twenty  years.  In  1884  Dr.  McGee  graduated 
M.  D.  from  the  Missouri  Medical  College  at  St.  Louis, 
now  the  Medical  Department  of  Washington  University, 
His  first  practice  was  at  Henrietta,  Texas,  after  which 
he  removed  to  Colorado  on  account  of  his  wife^s  health, 
and  after  several  years  in  that  state,  during  which  he 
was  surgeon  for  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  Railroad,  he 
located  at  Amarillo  in  1890.  He  has  enjoyed  a  large 
practice  during  subsequent  years,  and  was  health  officer 
for  some  time,  and  for  eight  years  was  surgeon  for  the 
Santa  Fe  Kailroad  during  his  residence  in  Amarillo, 
Texas. 

Dr.  McGee  is  a  loyal  Wilson  Democrat,  and  aside  from 
economics  and  civic  questions  of  broader  scope,  he  is  a 
prohibitionist  and  is  actively  opposed  to  the  open  saloon. 
Fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  Order,  and 
for  the  past  fifty  years  has  belonged  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  South.  At  Pilot  Point,  Texas,  Febru- 
ary 11,  1873,  he  married  Laura  L.  Belcher,  a  daughter 
of  Thomas  J.  and  Rachael  Belcher,  both  of  whom  are 
now  living,  her  father  being  eighty-six  and  her  mother 
eighty-five  years  of  age,  th^ir  home  being  at  Henrietta, 
Texas.  The  four  living  children  of  the  doctor  and  wife 
are:  Flora  Powell  McGee,  a  teacher  at  Dallas;  Katie 
Ray  McGee,  unmarried;  Jeff  McGee,  a  resident  of  New 
Mexico,  and  Thomas  R.  McGee,  aged  twenty. 

Hon.  William  D.  Williams.  A  member  of  the  rail- 
road commission  of  Texas  since  1909,  the  valuable 
services  of-  Mr.  Williams  in  this  responsible  office 
are  quite  familiar  to  the  people  of  Texas.  His 
previous  career  led  up  to  and  gave  him  a  splendid 
preparation  for  his  present  duties.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Texas  bar  over  thirty- five  years,  prac- 
ticed with  success  in  Fort  Worth  twenty  years,  was  hon- 
ored with  office  in  the  city  government  and  was  sent  to 
the  legislature  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  reform  of 
Texas  tax  laws,  his  influence  being  written  into  the 
present  statutes  governing  the  operation  of  the  stite 
taxing  system. 

William  D.  Williams  was  bom  at  Mount  Vernon,  Ken- 


tucky, August  25,  1857,  a  son  of  Jesse  and  Mary  (Col- 
lier) Williams.  His  father,  who  was  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  of  an  old  eastern  family,  was  engaged 
.throughout  his  active  life  as  a  merchant,  and  still  re- 
sides in  Kentucky,  being  hale  and  hearty  at  the  age  of 
ninety-four.  Long  life  is  apparently  a  characteristic  of 
the  Williams  family,  since  the  father  of  Judge  Williams 
was  ninety-six  before  he  died.  The  Williama  family 
were  originally  of  Welsh  stock,  the  American  ancestors 
coming  to  America  before  the  Revolutionary  war  and 
settling  in  Maryland.  Later  the  family  moved  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  were  there  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  great-grandfather  of  W.  D.  Williams  had  an  iron 
forge  at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  and  it  was  the  largest 
establishment  of  its  kind  in  America  at  the  time.  It 
produced  all  kinds  of  iron  mongery,  and  its  product  was 
of  great  value  to  the  Colonies  during  the  revolution, 
when  its  machinery  and  skilled  artisans  were  conitaiitiy 
employed  in  making  and  repairing  guns  and  other  equip- 
ment for  use  by  the  Continental  army.  It  was  a  very 
profitable  business  from  the  financial  side,  and  the  fam- 
ily accumulated  what  in  those  days  was  considered  a 
large  fortune.  Mary  (Collier)  Williams  was  also  a  na- 
tive of  Kentucky,  and  died  in  1902. 

William  D.  Williams  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Kentucky,  and  as  the  family  were  active  in  the  Christian, 
church  he  was  sent  to  finish  his  education  at  the  college 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  that  denomination  at 
Abingdon,  Illinois.  Graduated  there  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, he  came  to  Texas  in  1S75  and  located  at  f-eguin. 
That  part  of  the  state  was  then  almost  given  up  entirely 
to  ranching  and  cattle  raising,  and  he  saw  many  aspects 
of  the  life  of  the  ranch  and  the  range  in  the  early 
days.  At  Seguin  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Goodrich  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878,  before 
liis  twenty-first  birthday.  In  the  meantime  he  had  mar- 
ried, and  as  the  necessity  of  providing  for  his  home  was 
greater  than  his  opportunities  in  the  law,  he  moved  to 
Caldwell  county  and  spent  four  years  as  a  farmer  and 
rancher.  In  1881  Mr.  Williams  moved  to  Austin  and 
began  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  which  he  soon  made  a 
name  and  reputation.  After  eight  years,  1889,  he  moved 
to  Fort  Worth,  and  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  bar  of  that  city. 

In  1897  Mr.  Williams  first  got  into  public  life  when 
elected  city  attorney  of  Fort  Worth.  By  re-election  he 
served  in  that  capacity  for  six  years.  In  1902  he  re- 
signed to  make  a  campaign  for  the  state  legislature,  and 
was  elected  as  representative  in  the  twenty-eighth  legis- 
lature, and  by  re-election  served  in  the  twenty-ninth  and 
thirtieth.  Mr.  Williams  sought  election  to  the  legisla- 
ture not  as  a  matter  of  routine  in  politics  nor  for  per- 
sonal honor  of  the  office,  but  with  distinct  purpose  of 
carrying  a  part  in  the  remodeling  of  the  Tax  laws.  He 
became  chairman  of  the  committee  on  taxation  and  rev- 
enue and  succeeded  in  perfecting  and  bringing  to  a  final 
passage  all  the  tax  reform  measures  of  those  sessions. 
Mr.  Williams  was  author  of  what  is  known  as  the  **  In- 
tangible Tax''  law,  which  has  afforded  means  for  the 
taxation  of  the  intangible  property  and  business  of  rail- 
road companies  and  other  public  utility  corporations 
doing  business  in  this  state. 

In  1907  Mr.  Williams  resumed  his  practice  in  Fort 
Worth,  and  in  1909  the  candidate  in  one  of  the  vigorous 
local  campaigns  for  the  office  of  mayor.  He  was  elected, 
but  served  only  two  or  three  months,  since  a  larger  po- 
sition in  the  state  service  awaited  him  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  railroad  commission.  In 
1910  he  was  elected  for  the  unexpired  term  of  two  years 
beginning  January  1,  1911,  and  in  1912,  was  elected  for 
the  full  term  of  six  years,  running  from  January  l 
1913.  Mr.  W'illiams  served  a  number  of  terms  by  ap- 
pointment from  the  governor  as  .i"^gG  of  the  District 
court,  and  it  is  said  that  no  other  lawyer  was  more  fre- 
quently called  from  practice  for  this  special  service  than 
Mr.  Williams.     He  has  been  treasurer  of  the  Texas  State 
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Bar  Association  since  1892.  He  is  Past  Master  of  Ma- 
sonic Lodge,  Past  High  Priest  of  the  Koyal  Arch  Chap- 
ter, and  a  member  of  the  Knights  Templar  and  of  Hella 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  in  Dallas.  His  church  is 
the  Christian.  Mr.  Williams  is  a  man  of  broad  experi- 
ence and  culture,  and  has  occasionally  turned  for  diver- 
sion to  the  lighter  field  of  literature,  and  has  written 
several  articles  and  stories  which  have  been  accepted  by 
the  eastern  press.  At  Lockhart,  Texas,  on  December  5, 
1876,  Mr.  Williams  marriei  Miss  Jettie  Pearson,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Clement  C.  Pearson,  of  Illinois.  Mrs.  Williams 
was  a  schoolmate  of  her  husband  in  Ulinois.  Their 
home  is  at  118  West  Ninth  street  in  Austin. 

Thomas  A.  Ross.  Texas  is  a  state  that  has  been 
developed  by  self-made  men.  It  is  true"  that  capitalists 
have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  multitu- 
dinous interests  of  the  Lone  Star  state,  but  theirs  has 
been  but  a  secondary  part  played  in  this  great  field  of 
phenomenal  activity  and  growth.  The  prestige  that  is 
now  unqualifiedly  the  portion  of  this  section  of  the 
great  Southwest  has  been  fairly  won  by  men  who  have 
worked  with  their  hands  as  well  as  their  minds — men 
who  have  fought  their  way  up  from  obscurity  and  pov- 
erty, climbing  steadily  the  tortuous  self-made  ladder  to 
success,  and  finding,  meanwhile,  the  opportunity  and  in- 
clination to  further  the  interests  of  their  locality.  To 
some  of  these  public-spirited  citizens,  recognition  has 
come  in  the  form  of  election  to  public  office,  and  in- 
variably they  have  shown  the  same  enthusiasm,  energy 
and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  posi- 
tions that  marked  their  operations  in  private  life. 
Among  these  men  whose  public  spirit  and  uncioubted 
earnestness  have  made  Texas  a  State  among  States, 
Thomas  A.  Ross,  county  and  district  clerk  of  Swisher 
county,  is  particularly  deserving  of  mention  for  the 
efficient  and  faithful  manner  in  which  he  has  conserved 
the  people's  interests. 

Born  in  Clark  county,  Arkansas,  June  10,  1866, 
Thomas  A.  Ross  is  the  eldest  of  the  five  children  of 
Lucius  O.  and  Lenora  (Crawley)  Ross.  His  grandfather, 
Andrew  Jackson  Ross,  was  a  pioneer  of  Arkansas,  and 
there  Lucius  O.  Ross  was  born  and  reared.  Early  in 
life  the  father  of  Mr.  Ross  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  between  the 
states  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army, 
serving  throughout  the  struggle  and  making  a  record 
for  bravery  and  faithful  service.  At  the  close  of  his 
military  career  he  returned  to  his  Arkansas  farm,  which 
he  continued  to  cultivate  until  1909,  then  coming  to 
Tulia,  where  he  has  since  lived  a  retired  life.  He  is  a 
supporter  of  democratic  principles  and  candidates  and  an 
attendant  of  the  Missionary  Baptist  church.  Mrs.  Ross 
was  born  in  Georgia,  and  as  a  child  accompanied  her 
parents  to  Arkadelphia,  Clark  county,  Arkansas,  where 
she  met  and  married  Mr.  Ross.  She  still  survives  and 
lives  in  Tulia,  where  she  has  numerous  friends. 

The  early  life  of  Thomas  A.  Ross  was  spent  much 
the  same  as  that  of  other  Arkansas  farmers'  sons,  his 
education  being  acquired  in  the  district  schools  of  his 
home  locality  during  the  winter  terms,  while  his  summers 
were  spent  in  assisting  his  father  and  gaining  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  many  details  which  are  a  part  of  the  success- 
ful farmer's  schooling.  He  remained  under  the  parental 
roof  until  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  when 
he  embarked  upon  a  career  of  his  own.  Believing  that 
he  could  find  better  opportunities  for  the  displaying  of 
his  abilities  in  Texas,  in  1892  he  came  to  Fannin  county, 
and  for  five  years  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
with  moderate  success.  His  advent  in  Swisher  county 
occurred  in  November,  1897,  when  he  began  stock  farm- 
ing on  a  ranch,  and  soon  thereafter  he  opened  a  general 
store  at  Wright,  continuing  to  conduct  this  business  for 
eight  years.  During  this  time  he  served  that  town  very 
efficiently  in  the  capacity  of  postmaster.  Mr.  Ross  has 
always  been  an  ardent  Democrat,  and  in  1906  became  his 


party's  candidate  for  the  office  of  county  and  district 
clerk,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  a  comfortable  major- 
ity. Commentary  upon  his  efficiency  may  be  limited  to 
the  statement  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  elected  every 
two  years  since  that  time.  Mr.  Ross  has  shown  some 
interest  in  fraternal  matters,  being  a  Chapter  Mason 
and  a  member  of  the  local  lodge  of  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World.  His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Mission- 
ary Baptist  church. 

On  November  30,  1887,  Mr.  Ross  was  married  in  Clark 
county,  Arkansas,  to  Miss  Ella  I.  Denson,  who  was  born 
in  that  State,  daughter  of  W.  J.  Denson.  Eight  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  this  union:  Roy  W. ;  Cora  Mae, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Hugh  Graham,  and  resides  at  Ama- 
rillo;  Josie  E.,  who  married  J.  W.  Watts,  and  has  her 
home  in  Tulia;  and  Ruby,  Thomas  D.,  Claudie,  Alma 
and  Carroll,  who  are  living  with  their  parents. 

Dewitt  Clinton  Durham.  For  sixteen  years  Mr. 
Durham  was  an  active  school  worker,  and  the  latter 
period  of  his  educational  career  having  led  him  to 
Sterling  City,  he  has  since  been  identified  with  the 
business  and  official  life  of  that  city  and  county  and  is 
the  present  county  and  district  clerk. 

On  April  4,  1866,  Dewitt  Clinton  Durham  was  born 
in  Holmes  county,  Mississippi,  a  son  of  A.  H.  and 
Amanda  Durham,  both  from  the  state  of  Georgia.  By 
occupation  the  father  was  a  farmer,  and  followed  that 
calling  until  his  death  in  1893.  The  mother  died  in 
1897.  Of  the  five  children  Dewitt  C,  was  the  fourth. 
In  1870  the  father  brought  his  family  to  Texas,  locating 
in  Hunt  county.  During  the  progress  of  the  Civil  war 
he  enlisted  from  Mississippi,  and  served  as  a  soldier 
of  the  south  and  was  wounded  at  Vicksburg.  Mr.  Dur- 
ham received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Texas,  where  he  has  lived  since  he  was  four  years  of 
age.  He  attended  the  Sayoy  College  of  Fannin  county, 
and  afterwards  the  Sam  Houston  Normal  School,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1888.  For  sixteen  years  he  was 
active  in  school  work  in  this  state,  and  during  the  last 
six  years  was  a  resident  and  teacher  in  Sterling  City. 
Following  his  connection  with  the  local  schools  he  was 
elected  for  three  successive  terms  as  county  treasurer, 
then  served  as  tax  a.ssessor  for  two  terms,  and  in  191^ 
was  elected  to  the  joint  office  of  county  and  district  clerk, 
the  duties  of  which  he  is  now  capably  discharging.  Mr. 
Durham  is  also  in  the  hardware  and  furniture  business 
at  Sterling  City,  being  the  junior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Lowe  &  Durham.  His  other  business  connections  with 
the  town  comprise  a  directorship  in  the  First  State 
Bank  of  Sterling  City. 

Mr.  Durham  has  always  been  an  active  worker  for 
the  Democratic  Cause,  and  fraternally  is  affiliated  with 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World.  For  about  thirteen  years  he  has 
served  as  deacon  in  the  Baptist  Church,  and  has  been 
the  Superintendent  of  its  Sabbath  School  for  the  same 
length  of  time. 

On  September  29,  1895,  he  married  Miss  Annie  Ken- 
nedy of  Coleman  County,  Texas,  a  daughter  of  J.  D. 
and  Rebecca  Kennedy  of  Coleman  county.  Her  father 
is  a  farmer,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army,  going 
entirely  through  the  war,  and  since  that  time  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  farming,  he  and  his  wife  still  living 
on  the  old  homestead  in  Coleman  county. 

The  eight  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durham,  are 
mentioned  as  follows :  Miss  Juanita,  bom  July  20,  1896 ; 
Dewitt  Clinton,  Jr.,  was  born  April  10,  1898,  and  died  of 
pneumonia,  February  25,  1900;  Harold,  born  July  22, 
1900;  Durham,  born  July  13,  1903;  Miss  Prebble,  bom 
December  27,  1904;  Miss  Annie  Lee,  bom  December  22, 
1906;  Ruby  Ileta  was  born  May  7,  1909,  and  died  of 
catarrhal  fever  September  3,  1910;  and  Worth,  bom 
May  24,  1912. 

Mips    Juanita    is    a    Sophomore   in    Simmons    College, 
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Abilene,  Texas,  and  three  of  the  other  children  are  in 
the  public  schools  of  Sterling  City. 

The  Durham  family  was  quite  numerous  in  the  State 
of  Georgia,  where  they  were  known  chiefly  as  planters 
and  slave  holders  before  the  war. 

The  Durhams  moved  from  North  Carolina  to  Georgia, 
during  early  days  of  the  latter  state. 

Ireland  Hampton.  When  sixteen  years  of  age,  Ire- 
land Hampton  began  his  career  in  west  Texas,  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  as  a  cowboy,  and  went  through 
all  the  experiences  of  plains  life.  While  driving  cattle 
about  the  range  he  also  cherished  the  ambition  for  a 
professional  career,  and  whenever  opportunity  offered 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  For  the  past 
twenty  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Fort  Worth 
bar,  and  is  now  manager  of  the  Clay,  Robinson  Live 
Stock  Company,  with  offices  in  the  Live  Stock  Exchange 
Building  of  North  Fort  Worth,  that  being  the  largest 
concern  of  its  kind  in  the  entire  United  States. 

Ireland  Hampton  was  born  in  Ashland,  Kentucky, 
April  6,  1871,  a  son  of  J.  W.  and  Lutie  (Ireland) 
Hampton.  With  a  common  school  education  he  came 
out  to  Texas  in  1887.  At  Abilene,  he  found  a  job  with 
some  of  the  cattlemen  operating  in  that  section,  and 
worked  in  different  capacities,  and  for  different  men  for 
some  years.  In  order  to  carry  out  his  plans  for  the 
law,  he  moved  to  Fort  Worth  in  1892,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  the  same  year  and  entered  the  law  office  of 
Capps  &  Cantey  where  he  remained  for  several  years. 

Early  in  his  career  Mr.  Hampton  began  handling 
live  stock  loans  as  a  broker,  and  in  all  his  transactions 
in  that  line  of  business,  which  extended  over  a  period 
of  years,  he  never  lost  a  cent,  was  never  compelled  to 
take  any  cattle  in  payment  of  his  loans,  and  never  had 
a  lawsuit  in  consequence. 

The  Clay,  Eobinson  Live  Stock  Company  of  which 
Mr.  Hampton  has  been  Fort  Worth  manager  since  Jan- 
uary, 1910,  is  the  largest  concern  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  The  Company  owns  and  controls  fifteen 
banks  situated  in  various  parts  of  the  west  and  north- 
west. The  sales  and  purchases  of  the  Clay,  Robinson 
Company  in  all  their  branches  during  the  year  1913 
aggregated  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
of  dollars. 

On  February  25,  1894,  Ireland  Hampton  married 
Marian  Reger,  and  two  children  were  born  to  this  union, 
Howard  Hampton,  born  January  16,  1898;  and  Ireland 
Hampton,  Jr.,  born  December  19,  1902.  Mrs.  Hamp- 
ton died  November  4,  1910. 

Stephen  M.  Francis.  A  sturdy  and  splendid  type 
of  the  west  Texas  cattleman  and  farmer  is  Stephen  M. 
Francis,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  engaged 
in  the  live  stock  and  real  estate  commission  business 
at   Midland. 

Stephen  M.  Francis  was  born  near  Richmond,  Mis- 
sissippi, on  Christmas  Day  of  1860.  When  he  was  eight 
years  old  he  came  to  Texas  in  a  lumber-wagon  drawn 
by  three  mules  with  his  father  and  other  members  of 
the  family.  They  settled  in  Coryell  county,  now  in  the 
heart  of  central  Texas,  but  then  practically  on  the  fron- 
tier, and  the  Indians  had  not  yet  ceased  from  hostilities 
in  this  section  of  the  state.  The  father  established  a 
farm  in  Coryell  county,  and  engaged  in  stock  raising. 
The  parents  were  A.  D.  and  Amarga  Francis,  and  the 
ancestry  is  of  Scotch-Irish  stock.  There  were  eight  chil- 
dren in  the  household  and  three  are  now  living,  Stephen 
M.  Francis  being  the  second  child. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Coryell  county  during  his 
boyhood  was  not  very  far  advanced  in  facilities  for  pub- 
lic education,  he  had  only  a  meager  equipment  in  books 
and  school  studies,  and  the  health  of  his  mother  also 
interfered  with  his  early  instructions.  Mr.  Francis, 
owing  to  his  industrious  application,  picked  up  knowledge 
as  he  has  needed  it,  and  is  a  practical  self-made  man. 


For  about  two  years  of  his  early  career  he  was  a  cow- 
boy, and  then  began  in  the  cattle  business  for  himself 
in  Coryell  county.  From  there  he  moved  to  Hamilton 
county,  next  to  Runnells  county,  then  to  Glascock  county, 
and  in  1900  transferred  his .  business  headquarters  to 
Midland.  At  Midland  he  engaged  in  the  commiasion 
business  and  has  done  prosperous  business  in  this  line 
and  in  real  estate  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Francis 
during  his  career  as  a  buyer  and  seller  of  live  stock  has 
seen  cattle  sold  at  a  price  of  $5.00  per  head,  while  the 
average  now  is  $60.00  per  head,  and  cattle  prices  are 
still  going  up. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  but  very  liberal  in  his 
views  in  political  matters.  He  is  affiliated  with  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World.  On  December  22,  1883,  in 
Coryell  county,  near  Osage,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  G. 
Bennett,  a  daughter  of  Harris  and  Jane  Bennett,  her 
father  a  farmer  and  mule  dealer,  who  came  to  Texas 
from  Tennessee.  Both  parents  are  now  deceased.  The 
three  sons  and  three  daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
are  mentioned  as  follows:  William  Francis,  married 
Miss  Annie  Towers,  and  lives  at  Ballinger,  where  he 
is  in  the  wholesale  business  with  the  firm  of  Walker  & 
Smith  Company;  A.  C.  Francis,  who  married  Miss  Ettie 
Castleman,  is  in  the  cattle  business  at  Midland;  Lena 
May,  married  Lawrence  Shields  and  lives  at  Dallas; 
Helen,  married  Charles  Goldsmith,  and  lives  in  Mid- 
land in  the 'ranching  business,  and  Johnnie,  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  high  school  at  Midland  with  the  class  of 
1914.  Ruby  May  died  at  the  age  of  one  and  a  half 
years  in  Runnells  county.  She  was  the  fourth  of  their 
children  in  order  of  birth. 

Senator  B.  B.  Sturgeon,  of  Lamar  county,  Texas,  is 
not  only  an  able  public  official,  but  also  one  of  the  most 
noted  criminal  lawyers  in  this  section  of  the  South.  He 
has  been  throughout  his  career  a  close  student  not  only 
of  the  law  but  also  of  men  and  his  judgment  rarel^ 
fails  him.  Possessed  of  a  clear  and  convincing  manner, 
with  a  personality  that  wins  confidence,  he  has  become 
renowned  in  the  state  as  a  strong  and  infiuential  speaker. 
He  has  a  keen  and  logical  mind,  one  that  detects  flaws 
as  easily  in  the  argument  of  the  opposing  counsel  as 
easily  as  it  makes  possible  an  unbreakable  chain  of  rea- 
soning on  the  part  of  the  Senator.  During  his  term  as 
a  state  senator  he  was  able  to  accomplish  much  for  the 
people  of  his  state,  and  all  the  work  that  he  did  was 
along  the  road  of  progress. 

The  father  of  B.  B.  Sturgeon  was  John  Sturgeon,  who 
was  born  in  Kentucky.  He  spent  his  life  in  that  state, 
a  modest,  unpretentious  countryman,  devoting  himself  to 
the  work  on  his  farm.  He  was  a  Democratic  in  politics 
but  had  no  ambition  to  hold  office.  He  possessed  little 
more  than  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  and  lived  out 
his  life  very  quietly,  dying  in  July,  1911,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-two.  He  married  Catherine  Can- 
non, a  daughter  of  Isaac  Cannon,  and  she  died  in  1910, 
the  mother  of  eight  children.  Of  these,  George,  the 
eldest,  ser\^ed  his  country  as  a  soldier  in  the  Confeder- 
ate army,  and  after  the  war  became  a  farmer;  Elizabeth 
married  S.  M.  Lay;  A.  A.  Sturgeon  died  in  Paris,  Texas; 
Sarah  married  George  Holton;  Polly  became  the  wife  of 
Jefferson  Barnes;  George  W.  lives  in  Warren  county, 
Kentucky;  J.  L.  Sturgeon  lives  in  Rock  Hill,  Kentucky, 
and  Senator  B.  B.  Sturgeon,  of  Paris.  Of  these  chil- 
dren only  the  three  last  mentioned  are  living. 

Senator  Sturgeon  was  born  in  Warren  county,  Ken- 
tucky, in  September,  1860.  He  attended  the  rural 
schools  of  the  district  and  when  he  had  become  far 
enough  advanced  he  entered  Linden  College,  in  Hardin 
county,  Kentucky,  where  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
teaching  profession.  He  taught  in  the  rural  schools  of 
Kentucky  for  a  time  and  also  devoted  a  good  many  hours 
to  reading  law  in  his  brother  *s  office.  After  a  time  he 
came  to  Texas  where  he  continued  as  a  teacher,  giving 
his  spare  time  as  heretofore  to  the  reading  of  his  law 
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books.  He  spent  six  years  as  a  teacher  in  Kentucky  and 
Texas,  his  last  school  being  at  Roxton,  Texas.  He  then 
abandoned  the  profession  for  the  one  in  which  he  was 
'  much  more  interested  and  which  promised  him  a  greater 
success. 

Senator  Sturgeon  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Paris 
before  Judge  D.  H.  Scott  and  his  first  appearance  as  a 
lawyer  was  as  counsel  for  the  defense  in  a  criminal  case 
to  which  he  was  appointed  by  the  court.  In  1890  he  was 
elected  county  attorney  and  during  his  four  years  in 
this  office  there  was  an  unusuafly  heavy  criminal  docket, 
many  criminals  being  sent  to  prison  through  his  able 
prosecutions.  Governor  Sayres  appointed  him  to  the  of- 
fice of  district  attorney  after  his  term  as  county  attor- 
ney was  completed  and  another  era  of  vigorous  prosecu- 
Uons  followed  what  had  been  a  period  of  shameless  vio- 
lations of  the  law.  This  wide  experience  with  criminal 
law  rather  shaped  his  destiny  toward  a  career  which  has 
been '  mainly  concerned  in  criminal  practice,  and  which 
has  brought  him  wide  fame  as  a  brilliant  and  successful 
criminal  lawyer.  He  has  one  of  the  largest  practices  in 
this  section  of  the  country,  maintaining  three  offices  in 
different  cities.  In  Hugo,  Oklahoma,  he  has  an  office 
in  partnership  with  B.  D.  Jordan;  in  ClarksviUe,  Texas, 
he  is  associated  with  R.  J.  Williams,  and  in  Paris  he  is 
in  partnership  with  Thomas  L.  Beauchamp.  These  three 
firms  are  the  leading  firms  in  the  criminal  practice  of  the 
localities  in  which  they  do  business,  and  a  large  share 
of  their  clients  are  attracted  by  the  reputation  of.  Sen- 
ator Sturgeon.  In  spite  of  the  great  amount  of  work 
which  he  is  obliged  to  do,  he  never  permits  a  small  case 
to  suffer  on  account  of  one  of  greater  importance  and 
this  conscientious  endeavor  to  treat  all  of  his  clients  with 
equal  consideration  has  won  him  widespread  popularity. 

In  November,  1908,  Senator  Sturgeon  was  elected  to 
the  state  senate  of  Texas  from  the  Third  district,  which 
comprises  the  counties  of  Lamar  and  Fannin.  He  served 
in  the  Thirty-first  and  Thirty-second  legislatures  and  in 
the  six  called  sessions  during  his  four  year  term.  He 
served  on  a  number  of  important  committees,  among 
them  being  the  two  judiciary  committees,  numbers  one 
and  two,  and  the  committee  on  education,  a  subject  in 
which  he  was  always  keenly  interested.  He  was  chair- 
man of  several  of  the  committees  to  which  he  was  as- 
signed and  became  a  power  in  the  senate  before  his  term 
was  over.  He  did  some  splendid  work  along  the  lines  of 
the  improvement  of  the  graded  high  schools,  in  the  guar- 
anty of  bank  deposits,  in  the  prevention  of  race  track 
gambling,  and  in  the  abolishment  of  the  state  reforma- 
tory, and  the  substitution  of  the  juvenile  institution 
which  has  been  located  at  Gatesville,  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  the  criminal  tendencies  in  wayward  chil- 
dren. Whenever  there  was  any  legislation  suggested 
toward  abolishing  the  saloon  in  Texas  Senator  Sturgeon 
was  one  of  its  active  supporters  and  he  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  that  investigated  the  conduct  of 
Senator  Bascom  Thomas  and  voted  against  his  expulsion 
from  the  senate. 

Senator  Sturgeon  has  always  been  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  since  William  Jennings  Bryan 
first  came  into  prominence  he  has  been  one  of  the  Ne- 
braskan's  warm  admirers,  his  admiration  for  him  hav- 
ing greatly  increased  since  the  Baltimore  convention  of 
1912.  He  has  been  very  active  in  the  campaigns  for 
Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Wilson  and  is  well  known  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  outside  of  the  bounds 
of  his  own  state.  With  the  exception  of  his  work  and 
his  political  activities,  his  greatest  enthusiasm  has  been 
for  the  cause  of  education.  He  himself  created  the  dis- 
trict of  East  Paris  and  has  served  this  district  as  presi- 
dent. 

The  senator  was  married  at  Independence,  Kansas,  on 
the  23rd  of  December,  1889,  to  Miss  Sudie  E.  Jaggers, 
of  Kentucky.  Three  children  have  been  born  to  the 
senator  and  his  wife :   Grady,  John  F.,  and  Aaron.    Both 


Senator  and  Mrs.  Sturgeon  are  actively  identified  with 
the  Christian  church,  of  Paris,  of  which  he  is  an  elder. 

Judge  William  E.  Ponder.  Although  Judge  William 
E.  Ponder,  of  Sweetwater,  Texas,  is  a  young  man  in 
years,  he  is  old  in  experience,  and  the  years  have  brought 
him  success  in  his  chosen  profession.  As  one  of  the  most 
successful  attorneys  in  this  section  of  the  state  Judge 
Ponder  has  won  a  wide  reputation  for  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  for  his  brilliant  attainments. 
He  is  of  that  species,  which  we  have  come  to  consider 
rare,  the  honest  lawyer.  He  never  stoops  to  the  meth- 
ods so  often  employed  in  our  courts  to  win  cases,  but 
prefers  to  win  a  case  on  its  merits  alone. 

Judge  Ponder  was  born  in  Pontatauk  county,  Mis- 
sissippi, the  son  of  Wesley  and  Hessie  (Potts)  Ponder, 
both  of  whom  were  born  in  the  state  of  Mississippi. 
Wesley  Ponder  was  a  farmer  by  occupation  and  the 
son  of  a  prominent  plantation  owner  of  the  state,  his 
father  having  been  a  wealthy  man  prior  to  the  Civil  war. 
He  served  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  Civil 
war  and  when  William  Edward  Ponder  was  only  three 
years  of  age  he  died.  Two  children  were  born  to  Wes- 
ley Ponder  and  his  wife.  Judge  Ponder  and  Minnie 
Ponder,  who  became  the  wife  of  A.  W.  Taber,  and  at 
present  lives  in  Cameron,  Texas. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Ponder  re- 
moved to  Texas  and  settled  in  Williamson  county  where 
for  a  time  she  rented  a  farm.  This  was  in  1892  and 
Judge  Ponder  had  received  a  fairly  good  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Mississippi  and  in  the  Mississippi 
State  Normal  School.  It  now  became  his  duty  to 
assist  his  mother  on  the  farm  and  for  a  year  he  was 
thus  engaged.  At  the  end  of  this  time  his  mother  mar- 
ried again,  her  second  husband  being  Professor  W.  C. 
Taber.  It  was  his  son,  A.  W.  Taber,  who  later  mar- 
ried Minnie  Ponder,  the  sister  of  the  judge.  After  his 
mother's  marriage  Judge  Ponder  was  free  to  continue 
his  education  and  consequently  entered  Centenary  Col- 
lege, where  he  took  several  literary  courses.  Having 
determined  to  study  law  he  now  entered  the  offices  of 
Rawlston  and  Pole,  a  prominent  firm  of  attorneys  in 
Cameron,  Texas,  and  he  read  law  with  them  until  he 
was  admited  to  the  bar  in  April,  1897. 

Shortly  after  this  event  Judge  Ponder  left  Cameron 
and  located  in  Scurry  county,  where  he  began  to  prac- 
tice his  profession.  He  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
county  attorney,  and  held  this  position  for  two  years, 
resigning  to  accept  a  very  advantageous  offer  to  make 
one  of  the  firm  of  McCrea  and  Green  of  Roby,  Fisher 
county,  Texas.  This  firm,  which  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing firms  in  this  section,  now  became  known  as  McCrea, 
Green  and  Ponder.  He  had  won  considerable  reputa- 
tion both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  scholar  and  his  success  in 
Fisher  county  brought  about  his  election  as  district, 
judge  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Judicial  District.  This  was 
in  1900  and  he  served  for  one  term,  refusing  re-election, 
since  he  preferred  to  return  to  his  private  practice. 
He  continued  to  practice  in  Roby  until  1903  when  he 
returned  to  Cameron,  the  scene  of  his  student  days. 
Here  he  became  associated  with  Edward  F.  English  but 
this  partnership  lasted  only  until  the  following  year 
when  Judge  Ponder  dissolved  partnership  and  removed 
to  Stanton,  Texas.  Here  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  R.  M.  Grisham  and  they  practiced  together  for  a 
time,  the  partnership  being  later  dissolved  by  mutual 
consent.  It  was  in  1906  that  Judge  Ponder  came  to 
Sweetwater  and  here  began  the  practice  of  law.  He  has 
established  a  splendid  reputation  as  a  lawyer  and  has 
a  large  clientele,  many  of  the  prominent  firms  in  this 
section  employing  him  as  their  attorney. 

Judge  Ponder  is  a  Democrat  in  his  political  beliefs, 
and  in  religious  matters  he,  together  with  his  wife  and 
family,  are  members  of  the  Baptist  church.  He  owns 
his  home  in  Sweetwater  and  enters  into  the  life  of  the 
city  in  every  direction.     For  recreation  Judge  Ponder 
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l>y>,  t/j  MiM  Oiir  Imyjt,  ti*  dang^iter  of  Vol  l>ivi«. 
AJttd  a  ft^ixa  *A  IJittttaeijjijk  ^-j^usAj,  Texas.  TLe  father 
of  >fi».  y^m^f  »  a  proibiMX;:  laz^ekixAs  of  Fibber 
«oujutr,  Ju<ij(«  aiid  3ljfr.  Foju^er  Lite  J>^oii-*r  tt*<sr  j^ar- 
euU   of   tb/*:!!;   ^h.i*ireii,   si%   MU/'nh:    yr*:h\lh>i    Kiwi/'i. 

JOH:i  W,  Wawkjkl'v,  M.  Ia  TL*r  w:>L*:/»r  of  ."i^.j^'ii  e 
eTMi)  aoMJ  iurebVouM  tbatn  aftv  ot£*fff  forjij  of  iji.w.au  *:i;- 

dekVOf;   aii.d    thih   tU*Aif:5i\    %t'J'i**Lt    or    \,J^*'\:U'fl,*rr    v.JiO    ;S 

denirouM  of  iw.h^tiy.t^ii  a.  f-Al  u.*rst,>i.Mr4:  of  hw*:*^>.  aL<i 
j>r«sti^«  fouift  «<^;iiB*J8iiitJr  apjJy  hiBi-^-Jf  to  his  \tr<ji^^ 
nion  lA  or4er  t/>  fc«iep  alyr*a^•^t  of  tL*:^>fr  advjif  frK,*rijt«r  ar-d 
d0srel^ymetttM,  Vr,  Jobb  W,  Warr*-!*,  of  Snvd*rr.  aware 
of  th««r  fa/rtu  frooi  tlwr  start.  ha.K  J>e<r&  a  Jil^orio-  fc 
iftu4«rot,  funi'uih'iti'tif  h':u.%f.\f  with  tLe  fi'^:«r>?«aM  t  rx^k'; 
ao'i  Uoi'iiuy^  p«ri'><i>fal*>  aij'i  a^aii.fjg  bir^fteif  of  tL« 
aid  of  bi*  /^IJow  pfa^rt^.joufjfc  ttirou;ibout  tL<f  v-oMi'.y. 
fftati;,  a  fid  fiatiofj.  afc  r<fprets<?j[it*rd  bv  tlj<^  \fT'ifi*'.\M  lut^i- 
i/^1  i/tAien.  On  'rof/jiu^  to  Huv'i^r,  in  IVjT.  h«r  frnt^r^-d 
auirtivelv  ji/t/i  the  life  of  tbj*i  flo'-.rjfchJDg  eitv.  where  L;!j 
liiAiHiiif'Ai  \iiUi^  ujft'-e  J>i*ffi  felt  iU  profefc«sional.  busine-s 
and  ffi^/iaX  *:'irf:U».  and  his  aebie^ernents  in  varions  field*' 
of  #fnd«ivor  ba%e  l^e^-n  »:j*:h  aii  to  gain  hini  rlie  r<-''|»e*-t 
and  regard  of  bi»>  fellow  r:i». J7>er;«f- 

Dr.  John  W.  Warren  was  Ixirn  Septenil/er  G,  l^.'iT.  :it 
(iTLUuitiUf  ArkanHaM,  and  in  a  fi^^n  of  Kdwar^l  A.  nnd 
Mary  K.  Vtarrau.  The  fsLtu'ily  m  of  Knj^U^ih  'le^-enr. 
and  for  yesLtm  ui^uy  of  it**  infti(i\MiT^  re«»ided  in  M '»'-;.«- 
tfippif  hut  hater  mii^raUid  to  ArkanKas,  wh<'re  Iviv\;jr4l  A. 
Warren  wan  a  prominent  'attorney  and  the  rei»res<;nta- 
tive  from  hin  diHtri^'t  in  (j}U\ru^^  about  the  year  l^.'iG. 
At  tlw»  outbreak  of  hoHtiIitie«  l^etween  the  Norili  ami 
the  H^iuth,  Mr.  Warren  eajit  hii»  fortunen  with  the  <.'on- 
federacy,  >>e'fanie  eolonel  of  an  ArkanHah  reiriment,  and 
nerved  gallantly  throu^^hout  the  war,  after  the  ^-lohe  of 
whieh  he  ni^HutcA  hi«  law  \tr'Ai'X\ctt  and  was  enj»aj;ed 
therein  nntil  the  time  of  hi«  death,  in  1870.  He  was 
the  owner  at  one  time  of  #'Xterj«ive  tracts  of  land,  oii 
which  he  carried  on  operations  with  slave  labor,  but  the 
dark  period  which  followed  the  close  of  the  war  greatly 
decrrfas'rd  his  fortunes,  although  he  wjji«  still  in  <'om- 
fortable  circijm>?tanc«'«  at  the  time  of  his  demise.  He 
and  hiH  wife  were  the  parents  of  two  8<hjs  and  two 
daijf^hters,  and  of  thrjfje  ])o('Ujr  Warren  is  the  youngest. 

John  W.  Warren  received  his  *.-arly  education  in  a 
private  Bchool  at  Camden,  Arkansas,  following/  which  he 
went  to  the  Hospital  Medical  Collej/e,  at  Memphis,  Ten- 
neHM;e,  and  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1891  with  the  defjiee  of  Voc.t/tr  of 
Medicine.  This  was  later  supplemented  by  a  post- 
-graduate cours<»  at  ('hicaj^o,  Illinois.  On  leaving  lA)uis- 
ville,  Kentucky,  in  1891,  lUH-tor  Warren  came  to  De- 
I^eon,  Comanche  county,  Texas,  and  there  embarked  in 
pra^itice,  and  continued  there  until  1897.  In  that  year 
Doct^ir  Warren  came  tt)  Hnyder  and  opened  offices,  and 
has  since  continued  in  practice  here,  not  confining  liim- 
fkdf  to  any  one  specialty,  with  the  success  that  attends 
the  faithful  apj>lication  of  modern  methods.  He  has  de- 
voted himwflf  to  his  practice  and  has  not  allowed  out- 
fide  influences  int<;rfere  with  his  profession,  although 
he  takes  a  kcx'ti  and  intelligent  interest  in  matters  i)er- 
taining  to  the  welfare  of  his  community  and  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Democratic  party,  the  interests  of  which 
he  has  s^)ught  to  forward  by  word  and  i>en.  Fraternally 
he  is  connected  with  the  Masonic  Order  and  widely 
known  therein,  being  past  master  of  the  local  Blue 
liodge,  past  high  priest  of  the  Koyal  Arch  C*hapter, 
and  dejMity  grand  master  of  the  Seventy-ninth  District 


of  Texae.  He  aJso  bol*i§  utesihenikzp  asd  has  iiii:iierc«3$ 
fncikds  in  xLt  k^eal  l&dge  of  *»he  IifdepCBde&t  Or^Jer  of 
Odd  FeUowL 

On  JiUT  12,  1*77,  iMjCUfT  WajTrB  was  Bairicid  *i 
Pre&^u,  Arkaritt«.  to  Iti^s  Fn^xiit  B.  Wld:e,  i3au^- 
ttT  of  Capt-  W.  M-  acd  Man^  A-  Wbitt.  lirt  Wkr- 
re&'s  faiiier  vae  as  exteuMixe  farmer  a&d  ciare  kc'l<ier 
of  Arkanfttff.  -wrho  lofi  na.n<:b  of  kis  f ornuke  is  tite  de- 
feat of  the  Confe^iera^-T  crrJn^  :he  Ciril  wax,  tiiroa^b 
vbieb  be  benre-i  brareJT  a£  eaptais  of  isfastrj.  Wbes 
be  retnixh&d  to  tie  yursmis  of  peace,  be  resoxcie«d  fans- 
\itg  iLitd  rU^k  ra^ii::^  is  Arkansas,  and  va$  &>  engaged 
at  tbe  tixDe  of  bis  deatb  in  1^S^.  His  widow  scrrired 
i.jm  for  son^e  tin^e,  passing  to  ber  final  rest  in  1SN>S. 
To  Doctor  and  If  is.  Warren  there  bave  been  bom  four 
son«}.  ail  of  'nbom  are  married.  Bob  and  Will  are  en- 
;£a|^ed  in  tbe  drug  bosiijesB  at  Snrder,  and  are  also  tbe 
owners  of  a  flourisbing  buslnes  at  Post.  Texas:  Alles 
is  eoLneeted  in  a  responsible  (<isition  with  tbe  Baitoo 
Lingo  LuiXil^er  Coutpany.  of  Snyder;  and  tbe  youngest. 
Dale,  ii  elerking  in  bis  brotbers*  drug  store  at  Post.  AJtt 
are  young  men  of  excellent  business  abilities,  and  bare 
numerous   friend<^   :n  tbeir  several  eommnnities. 

John  B.  Knox.  Among  tbe  progressiTe,  enterpris- 
ing and  energetic  farmer-^-itizens  of  Taylor  eonntr, 
none  are  held  in  higher  esteem  than  is  John  B.  Knox, 
irho  jS  carrying  on  extensive  farming  and  stock  raising 
o{/eratioDs.  31r.  Knox  bas  bad  a  varied  and  interesting 
f-areef,  marked  by  constant  advancement  and  well-earned 
achievement,  and  through  it  all  he  bas  kept  steadfastly 
true  to  the  principles  wbieh  be  laid  down  in  bis  earlier 
years.  Mr.  Knox  is  a  native  of  Athens.  Tenneasee, 
and  was  }x>rn  August  17.  1^71^.  a  son  of  William  and 
Marv  Knox. 

The  Knox  family  of  which  Mr.  Knox  is  a  member,  is 
of  Sc-oteh  origin  and  descends  directly  from  John  Knox, 
the  Scotch  religious  reformer,  who  was  born  at  Giffords- 
gate,  near  Haddington,  .S<:otland,  in  1505.  A  pioneer  of 
Puritaniifm;  prisoner  of  war,  for  nineteen  months  con- 
fined in  the  French  galleys:  friend  of  Calvin  and  Besa; 
a  preacher  of  sermons  that  moved  their  hearers  to 
demolish  convents;  with  a  price  on  his  head,  yet  never 
faltering;  arrested  for  treason,  an  armed  congregation 
at  his  heels;  burned  in  effigy,  for  years  a  dictator — ^be 
spent  his  life  forwarding  the  Reformation  in  Scotland. 
11  is  great  work,  distinguished  in  Scottish  prose,  was 
his  '*  History  of  the  S<:otch  Reformation  of  Religion 
Within  the  Realm  of  Scotland"  C15S4).  His  famous 
• '  Letter  to  the  Queen  Dowager  * '  appeared  in  1556 ; 
the  *  *  First  Trumj^et  Blast  against  the  Monstrous  Regi- 
ment of  Women'* — inveighing  against  women  taking 
part  in  the  government,  which  offended  Queen  Elira- 
i>eth — in  1558.  He  died  in  Edinburgh,  November  24, 
1572. 

From  this  noted  ancestor,  the  Knox  family  traces  its 
descent,  although  the  direct  line,  or  family  tree,  was 
lost  al>out  a  century  ago.  Members  of  the  family  settled 
in  the  South  prior  to  the  war  between  the  North  and 
South,  and  were  large  planters  and  slave-holders.  The 
father  of  Mr.  Knox  served  as  an  officer  on  the  staff  of 
the  leading  Confederate  generals,  and  an  uncle  also 
fought  bravely  in  the  cause  of  the  Southland,  while 
another  uncle.  Fate  Knox,  served  in  the  Ignited  States 
army  during  the  Mexican  War,  and  was  killed  in  bat- 
tle at  the  City  of  Mexico.  William  Knox  was  a  miller 
in  Tennessee,  but  in  1886  migrated  to  Texas,  settling 
in  Collin  county,  where  he  became  a  farmer  and  stock 
raiser.  In  1896  he  went  to  Denton  county,  where  he  is 
still  in  the  stock  business,  and  is  accounted  one  of  bis 
community's  substantial  and  representative  men.  He 
and  his  wife  have  been  the  parents  of  six  sons  anil 
five  daughters,  John  B.  being  the  fourth  son  and  fifth 
child. 

John  B.  Knox  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Texas,  and  also  took  a  course  in  a  grammar  college  at 
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Whitewright,  Texas.  After  his  graduation  therefrom, 
in  1896,  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  school  for  several 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  decided  to  try  his 
fortunes  as  a  miner,  and  accordingly  made  a  trip  to 
Alaska,  in  which  country  he  remained  for  more  than 
ten  years.  Returning  to  Texas  in  1908  he  located  at 
Abilene,  and  identified  himself  with  stock  raising  and 
farming,  in  which  he  has  continued  to  be  engaged  to 
the  present  time.  He  is  the  owner  of  a  finely-equipped 
and  well-cultivated  property  in  Taylor  county,  and  has 
interested  himself  in  other  ventures,  being  a  director 
in  the  First  State  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  He  is  a 
Democrat  in  his  political  views,  but  only  as  a  supporter 
of  his  friends,  and  his  religious  connection  is  with  the 
Presbyterian  church.  Fraternally  he  holds  membership 
in  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

On  July  25,  1900,  Mr.  Knox  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Mary  Curry,  daughter  of  W.  A.  Curry,  of 
Blue  Ridge,  Texas,  a  well  known  farmer  and  stockman. 
One  child  has  been  born  to  this  union :  Pearl,  an  inter- 
esting miss  of  four  years.  Mr.  Knox  has  at  all  times 
manifested  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  future  of  his 
community,  believing  that  in  the  Lone  Star  state  may 
be  found  the  opportunities  which  the  man  of  enterprise 
and  ambition  seeks.  He  has  ever  been  ready  to  give 
such  information  as  lies  at  his  command,  and  to  en- 
courage settlement  on  the  broad  acres  of  the  great  Lone 
Star  commonwealth. 

Dallas  Scarborough.  Since  1905  a  member  of  the 
Abilene  bar,  Mr.  Scarborough  has  rapidly  gained  recog- 
nition as  an  able  and  thoroughly  equipped  lawyer.  In 
his  present  association  as  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Scarborough  &  Hickman,  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  successful  lawyers  of  Taylor  county. 

Dallas  Scarborough  was  born  in  Williamson  county, 
Texas,  March  14,  1882,  and  belongs  to  a  family  which 
has  been  successful,  and  honorable  in  all  its  relations 
with  the  business  and  civic  and  social  affairs.  His  par- 
ents are  Isaac  P.  and  Addie  (Russell)  Scarborough, 
natives  respectively  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  The 
father  came  to  Texas  in  1867,  and  his  wife  in  1869, 
their  marriage  occurring  some  years  later.  Isaac  P. 
Scarborough  was  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser  in  Williamson 
county,  from  1867  to  1883,  then  up  to  1898  resided  in 
Callahan  county  and  since  1900  has  had  his  home  in 
Taylor  county.  By  hard  work  and  close  attention  to 
the  important  industry  which  he  made  the  object  of 
his  endeavor  through  his  active  career,  Mr.  Scarborough 
succeeded  to  an  exceptional  degree,  and  he  and  his 
family  now  enjoy  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  best 
known  people  of  West  Texas.  Isaac  P.  Scarborough 
when  fourteen  years  of  age  entered  the  Confederate  army 
and  served  with  the  Arkansas  regiment  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Wolf.  He  was  in  service  in  practically 
every  southern  state,  including  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and 
Texas,  and  carried  a  musket  and  gave  faithful  service 
to  the  Confederate  cause  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
He  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  who  has  never  sought 
nor  desired  official  honors. 

Dallas  Scarborough  received  a  complete  grammar 
and  high  school  education.  He  was  given  the  best  of 
advantages  and  after  completing  his  public  school  course 
entered  the  Daniel  Baker  College,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  He  then 
entered  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Texas 
at  Austin,  where  he  remained  for  two  years,  and  in  1905 
passed  the  state  bar  examination  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  as  a  lawyer.  In  the  same  year  he  moved  to 
Abilene.  He  subsequently  became  associated  with  Mr. 
Harrison  N.  Hickman  in  the  present  partnership.  Mr. 
Scarborough  is  a  Democrat  in  politics  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Taylor  County  Bar  Association.  Fraternally 
he  is  affiliated  with  Blue  Lodge  and  Chapter  of  the 
Masonic  Order. 


On  June  4,  1908,  Mr.  Scarborough  married  Miss  Jewel 
Davis,  daughter  of  Charles  G.  and  Mattie  (Lockett) 
Davis.  Mrs.  Scarborough  is  a  native  of  Texas.  One 
child  has  been  bom  to  their  union  named  Davis  Dallas 
Scarborough.  Mr.  Scarborough  and  wife  own  and  en- 
joy a  pleasant  home  at  Abilene,  and  they  are  both  fond 
of  travel  and  whenever  possible  he  enjoys  the  outdoor 
sports,  either  as  a  participant  or  as  a  spectator.  He 
has  found  Taylor  county  a  place  which  satisfies  all  his 
demands  as  to  climate  and  business  opportunities  and 
resources,  and  considers  this  county  to  possess  excep- 
tional opportunities  for  home  seekers  and  men  of  busi- 
ness enterprise. 

WiLUAM  H.  Bowie.  Much  that  is  worthy  and  esti- 
mable in  human  life  has  been  the  lot  of  William  H. 
Bowie,  of  Armstrong  county.  As  a  Georgia  boy  he  bore 
arms  for  the  South.  The  end  of  the  war  found  him  with 
the  years  usually  devoted  to  schooling  otherwise  spent, 
and  a  few  years  later  he  csune  to  Texas  to  begin  life  in 
a  country  where  native  ability  counts  for  more  thaij  the 
polish  of  schools.  Nearly  forty-five  years  have  been 
spent  in  this  state,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
time  he  has  lived  in  Armstrong  county,  where  he  is  an 
honored  old-timer. 

William  H.  Bowie  was  born  in  Anderson  county,  South 
Carolina,  June  18,  1846,  and  his  paternal  grandfather 
was  born,  lived  and  died  in  South  Carolina.  The  Bowie 
ancestors  came  from  England  to  the  United  States  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  little  immi- 
grant band  consisting  of  three  brothers,  one  of  whom 
located  in  South  Carolina,  another  in  Maryland  and  the 
third  took  up  his  abode  in  Canada.  The  maternal 
grandparents  of  Mr.  Bowie  were  William  and  Rebecca 
(Davis)  Johnson,  also  from  South  Carolina.  The  par- 
ents of  Mr.  Bowie  were  Charles  and  Fannie  (Johnson) 
Bowie,  the  former  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  where  he 
spent  a  part  of  his  life,  afterwards  removing  to  Georgia, 
where  his  death  occurred  in  1880,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven.  The  mother  was  reared  and  married  in  South 
Carolina,  and  she  died  in  Georgia  in  1879,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-three.  Originally  there  were  jn  this  family 
six  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  of  the  former  Theophi- 
lus  G.  Bowie  was  a  member  of  Phillips  Legion,  Georgia 
Infantry,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness 
in  Virginia,  May  6,  1864.  Robert  T.  Bowie  was  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Thirteenth  Georgia  Infantry  and  was  severely 
wounded  at  Sharpsburg,  Maryland.  William  H.,  C.  I^ee 
and  John  W.  Bowie  were  members  of  the  Cobb  (Georgia) 
Legion,  of  Cavalry  of  Northern  Virginia,  Company  B. 
Johnson  I.  Bowie  was  married  before  the  Civil  War,  and 
was  not  in  the  army.  He  enlisted,  but  the  citizens  of 
the  town  petitioned  him  to  stay  at  home,  saying  he 
"could  do  more  good  for  the  South  by  remaining  at 
home  and  teaching  school  than  by  going  to  the  war  and 
fighting.'*  After  the  Confederate  Reunion  at  Little 
I^ck,  Arkansas,  in  June,  1911,  Robert  T.  and  C.  Lee 
Bowie,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  John  W.  Bowie,  of 
Dalton,  Georgia,  visited  their  brother,  Johnson  I.  Bowie, 
at  Sentinel,  Oklahoma,  where  they  were  joined  by  their 
brother,  W.  H.  Bowie,  of  Claude,  Texas.  This  was  the 
first  meeting  of  J.  W.  and  C.  L.  Bowie  with  their  brother, 
J.  I.  Bowie,  in  fifty- two  years.  They  are  second  cousins 
of  James  Bowie,  of  Alamo  fame. 

William  H.  Bowie  was  a  boy  when  war  was  inaugu- 
rated between  the  states.  He  was  enlisted  from  Georgia 
in  Company  "B**  of  Cobb's  famous  Georgia  Legion  of 
Cavalry,  and  went  through  the  greater  part  of  the  war, 
being  in  the  most  of  the  important  battles  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia.  On  the  battlefield  he  was  calm, 
cool  and  brave — notably  in  one  of  the  hottest  cavalry 
battles  of  the  war,  comrades  and  horses  falling  on  all 
sides;  Bowie's  horse  was  shot  from  under  him;  but  as 
his  horse  fell,  he  mounted  the  horse  of  a  fallen  comrade, 
and  almost  in  a  moment  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle. 
His  last  battle  was  the  valedictory  battle  of  the  war. 
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Bentonville,  N.  C.  William  H.  Bowie's  war  record  was 
clear,  clean,  and  squarecut;  but  the  diamond  jewel  of 
bis  character  is  his  geniality.  Bowie  was  the  sunshine 
of  his  Company  and  the  light  of  his  Regiment,  ever  wear- 
iiig  a  genial  smile  even  on  the  field  of  battle,  cheering 
and  encouraging  all  around. 

About  a  year  after  the  war  he  came  to  Texas,  locat- 
ing in  OoUin  county,  where  he  completed  such  schooling 
as  he  was  able  to  obtain  in  preparation  for  his  career, 
and  then  became  connected  with  the  mercantile  business 
which  he  followed  in  Collin  county  for  twenty  years.  In 
1889  he  moved  to  Claude,  Armstrong  county,  then  on  the 
northwest  Texas  frontier,  and  opened  a  real  estate  office. 
As  one  of  the  early  settlers  he  has  been  one  of  the  fore- 
most in  the  development  and  improvement  of  this  town, 
and  has  been  an  influential  factor  in  many  public  affairs. 
He  has  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  and  is  a  Democrat 
in  politics.  Fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with  Masonry, 
having  been  worshipful  master  of  the  Blue  Lodge,  scribe 
of  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Eastern  Star.     His  church  is  the  Methodist. 

In  February,  1872,  in  Collin  county,  Mr.  Bowie  mar- 
ried Miss  M.  E.  Culwell,  who  died  October  9,  1891,  at 
Claude.  Her  parents  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Culwell, 
who  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Collin  county.  The 
two  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowie  are  Charles  Wade 
Bowie,  born  in  Collin  county  in  1875,  and  who  died  at 
Claude  in  1904,  and  William  A.  Bowie,  born  in  1877, 
and  died  in  Collin  county  in  1881. 

James  Early  Smith.  A  resident  of  Brownwood 
since  1882,  James  Early  Smith  has  long  been  one  of 
the  successful  and  respected  business  men  of  Brown 
county,  and  his  high  standing  in  business  and  citizen- 
ship is  now  lending  dignity  and  efficiency  to  the  office  of 
county  treasurer,  in  which  he  is  serving  his  second  term. 
Mr.  Smith  and  his  younger  brother,  also  prominent  in 
Brownwood  business  life,  are  both  honored  Confederate 
veterans,  and  were  among  the  boy  soldiers  of  the  south 
who  afterwards  gained  success  in  the  world  of  business 
and  civic  affairs. 

James  Pearly  Smith  is  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  bom 
in  Caldwell  county  February  27,  1843,  a  son  of  Rans- 
ford  and  Katherine  (Howard)  Smith.  Ransford  Smith 
was  born  in  Bethel,  Vermont,  May  8,  1793.  Katherine 
was  born  at  Vanceyvillo,  North  Carolina,  February  3, 
1803.  They  were  married  in  Caldwell  county,  Ken- 
tucky, to  which  point  they  had  followed  their  particu- 
lar destinies,  the  Howard  family  havinpj  journeyed 
over  the  mountains  in  the  natural  route  of  immigration 
westward.  The  father  when  a  young  man  enlisted  in 
the  war  of  1812,  served  under  Jackson  at  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans  in  1815,  where  he  was  wounded  and  after- 
wards returned  to  the  new  country  of  Kentucky,  where 
he  remained  the  rest  of  his  life.  By  occupation  he  was 
a  tcaelior  and  farmer.  His  death  occurred  March  25, 
1868,  at  Lamasco,  Kentucky,  aged  seventy-five.  The 
mother  died  in  Lyon  county,  Kentucky,  December  18, 
1857,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  The  father,  who  was 
prominent  as  a  planter,  and  a  man  of  exceptional 
education,  was  twice  married,  and  his  first  wife  was 
Sallie  Hicks  of  Christian,  Kentucky.  James  Early  Smith 
was  one  of  nine  children,  six  of  whom  are  now  deceased, 
and  he  is  the  oldest  of  the  three  now  living,  his  brother, 
Firman  R.,  being  second,  and  his  sister  being  Frances, 
wife  of  James  M.  Early  of  Brownwood.  The  grand- 
mother of  James  Early  Smith  was  an  aunt  of  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  formerly  chief  justice  of  the  United  States 
supreme  court. 

The  first  notable  experience  of  James  Early  Smith 
was  his  service  in  the  Civil  war.  He  was  eighteen  years 
old  when  he  enlisted  in  Col.  Burnett  ^s  regiment,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  conflict  between  the  states.  He  was 
at  the  battle  and  siege  of  Fort  Donelson,  was  among 
the  prisoners  taken  there,  and  spent  seven  months  in 
Camp   Morton   near   Indianapolis.     After  his  exchange. 


his  regiment  was  reorganized  at  Vicksburg.  He  par- 
ticipated in  a  great  many  of  the  battles,  marches,  and 
skirmishes  about  Vicksburg  during  1862  and  1863.  He 
was  at  Jackson,  Brice's  Crossroads,  Harrisburg,  and 
his  regiment  was  in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg  with  John- 
son's army,  and  thus  escaped  capture  when  Vicksburg 
fell.  He  was  at  Baker's  Creek,  otherwise  known  as 
Champion  Hill,  on  May  16,  1863,  and  on  the 'following 
day  was  at  Big  Black  River,  and  then  did  outpost  duty 
at  Vicksburg.  In  the  culminating  battle  at  tiiat  place 
he  fired  the  first  shot  opening  the  engagement.  He 
was  under  Col.  Lyon  during  the  first  four  days  after 
the  surrounding  of  the  city,  and  then  his  regiment  es- 
caped on  horseback,  by  swimming  the  big  Black  Biver 
by  night.  The  next  morning  about  sunrise  they  cap- 
tured Edwards  Depot  of  supplies,  paroled  the  prisoners, 
and  then  went  on  and  captured  Camp  Raymond,  after 
which  the  regiment  joined  General  Johnston.  They 
operated  under  that  leader  until  the  fall  of  Vicksburg. 
One  of  his  pleasant  soldier  memories  is  connected  wi& 
Hines  county,  Mississippi,  the  ladies  of  which  vicinity 
presented  his  regiment  with  a  fine  silk  flag  for  gal- 
lantry shown  at  the  Jackson  Battle,  which  was  one  of 
the  hottest  fights  in  the  entire  war.  In  November,  1864, 
Mr.  Smith  was  again  captured,  but  soon  paroled.  Hav- 
ing served  three  years  he  returned  home  to  Caldwell 
county,  where  he  remained  in  business  until  1882.  In 
that  year  he  came  to  Brownwood,  during  the  early  growth 
of  the  town  and  nearly  ten  years  before  the  railroad 
was  built  to  this  point.  He  engaged  in  the  sheep  busi- 
ness in  this  vicinity  but  his  venture  in  that  direction 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  after  two  years  he  established 
himself  in  the  grocery  business  in  Brownwood,  in  1885. 
He  continued  this  with  satisfactory  success  until  re- 
cent years,  or  until  he  was  elected  to  his  present  ofiice 
of  county  treasurer  in  1910.  In  1912  he  was  re-elected, 
and  is  giving  the  county  a  capable  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  that  office.  Mr.  Smith  owns  a  pleasant 
home  at  Brownwood,  and  considerable  real  estate  in 
the  city. 

During  his  life  he  has  been  twice  married.  In  1865, 
in  Caldwell  county,  Kentucky,  he  married  a  school  mate, 
Mary  Elsby  McConnell,  a  native  of  Caldwell  county. 
Her  death  occurred  after  they  came  to  Brownwood. 
Their  six  children  were:  Elma  Etta,  wife  of  James  P. 
Guyer  of  Brown  county;  Josie  Mack,  wife  of  James  A. 
Cox  of  Brownwood;  Lura  Bessie,  wife  of  George  P. 
Harris  of  Miles,  Texas;  Tryon  Hugh  of  Dallas;  Fir- 
man Holt  of  Ballinger,  Texas;  Tevis  Clyde,  of  Brown- 
wood. All  the  children  are  married  and  have  established 
homes  of  their  own.  The  second  marriage  of  Mr.  Smith 
occurred  in  1899  at  Brownwood,  when  Sarah  Alice 
Weed  became  his  wife. 

Mr.  Smith  has  long  been  active  in  Democratic  party 
circles,  is  a  Baptist  in  religion,  and  is  affiliated  with 
the  MaFonic  Order  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  Mr. 
Smith  is  a  man  who  has  experienced  much  of  life  and 
enjoys  its  varied  eventfulness,  and  is  a  man  who  takes 
a  wholesome  view  of  both  the  past  and  the  future.  He 
has  a  fine  family,  has  reared  and  educated  them  well, 
and  his  children  are  a  credit  to  himself  and  worthy 
members  of  society. 

Firman  Ransford  Smith.  One  of  the  builders  of 
Brownwood  from  the  time  it  was  a  village  of  two  hun- 
dred people,  Firman  Eansford  Smith  is  best  known  as 
a  successful  merchant,  and  has  sold  goods  to  a  widen- 
ing circle  of  patronage  in  this  localtiy  for  over  thirty 
years.  The  merchant  who  stays  in  one  community  and 
succeeds  through  such  a  period  of  time  necessarily  pos- 
sesses the  best  qualities  of  the  business  man — integrity, 
a  settled  policy  of  square-dealing,  and  the  ability  to 
win  and  keep  the  confidence  of  his  custom.  Many 
patrons  now  trade  with  Mr.  Smith  who  first  knew  bis 
place  of  business  when  they  were  children.  The  **  good- 
will*' of  such  an  establishment  as  that  of  Firman  Bans- 
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ford  Smith  &  Sons  is  worth  more  than  the  capital  and 
stock  of  many  concerns. 

Firman  Eansf ord  Smith,  the  younger  brother  of  James 
Early   Smith,  was  bom  in   Caldwell  county,  Kentucky, 
June    21,    1845,    the    son    of    Kansford    and    Katherine 
(Howard)    Smith.     Outline  of  acts  concerning  the  par- 
entage will  be  found  in  the  previous  sketch.    Mr.  Smith 
grew   up   in   Caldwell  and  Lyon  counties  of  Kentucky, 
attended    the   common    schools   there   until   he   was   six- 
teen years  old  and  then  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
joined  the  Confederate  army  under  Captain  James  M. 
Pearce.      That    company    was    organized    at    Princeton, 
Kentucky,  and  became  Company  C  of  the  Third  Ken- 
tucky   Infantry.      His    service    with    that    organization 
continued  for  sixteen  months,  after  which  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Company  B  of  the  Eighth  Kentucky  Infantry, 
and   served   with    that   command   until   the   end   of   the 
war.     He  was  at  the  Battle  of  Shiloh,  and  in  many  of 
the  campaigns,  concluding  with  Vicksburg.     Hfe  fought 
at    Baton    Bouge,    Louisiana;    at   Corinth,    Mississippi; 
Coffeyville,  Mississippi;    the  siege  of  Fort  Pemberton; 
at   Champion   Hill;    Big  Black  River,   and   was   in   the 
Nine-Days'   Siege   of   Vicksburg,   and   the   Seven-Days' 
siege  at  Jackson,  Mississippi.     At  Jackson  one-half  of 
his   regiment   was   swept   away   in   fifteen   minutes.      In 
March,  1864,  he  was  attached  to  Forrest's  cavalry,  and 
served  with  that  notable  body  of  cavalrymen  until  the 
end    of   the   war.      He   was   at   Paducah,    Kentucky,   in 
two  battles,  at  Brice's  Cross  Boads  in  Mississippi,  and 
a  great  many  raids,  skirmishes  and  minor  engagements 
in  Mississippi,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.     Three  months 
before  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
paroled.     On  his  return  to  Caldwell  county,  Kentucky, 
he   spent   eighteen   months   in    school,   qualified   for   the 
position   of   teacher,  and   worked   in   that   line   for   two 
years.     He  then  began  merchandising,  the  field  in  which 
he  has  had  his  chief  success.     He  opened  his  first  stock 
on  March  28,  1868,  on  the  Cumberland  River  near  Hill- 
man's   old   rolling   mill    in   Lyon    county,   where   he   re- 
mained   three    years.      After    that    he    transferred    his 
operations  to  Princeton,  Kentucky,  and  was  engaged  in 
merchandising  there  until  March  1,  1878.     His  next  loca- 
tion   was   at    Morganfield,    Kentucky,    where   he   was   in 
business   until   July,    1879.      On    August   30,    1879,    Mr. 
Smith  arrived  at  Brownwood,  and  in  a  modest  way  began 
supplying    the    people    of    this    county    from    a    general 
stock   of   merchandise.      The   firm   was   first   Howard   & 
Smith,    later    became    organised    under    the    name    of 
Ramey,  Smith  &  Tyer,  then  Ramey,  Smith  &  Company, 
until  January  1,  1909.     Since  the  latter  date  the  busi- 
ness   has   been   known   to   the   public   as   F.   R.    Smith 
&  Sons,  general  department  store,  and  one  of  the  largest 
retail  business  establishments  in  Brown  county.     Some 
ten  or  twelve  clerks  are  employed  besides  the  members 
of  the  firm,  and  they  do  a  splendid  aggregate  of  trade 
in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Mr.  Smith,  having  arrived  in  Brownwood  when  it 
was  a  place  of  about  two  hundred  people,  and  still  on 
the  western  edge  of  civilization  in  Texas,  has  been 
more  than  a  merchant,  and  has  really  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  the  growth  and  development  of  this  little 
city. 

On  November  22,  1878,  he  married  Miss  Alva  Jack- 
son, who  was  born  in  Trigg  county,  Kentucky,  a  daugh- 
ter of  John  N.  Jackson,  who  was  a  second  cousin  to 
Roger  Q.  Mills  of  Texas,  and  a  third  cousin  to  Stone- 
wall Jackson.  Eight  children  were  born  to  the  union 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  three  of  whom  died  young,  and 
four  are  now  living  namely:  Urban  Yancy  Smith,  who 
is  the  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  F.  R.  Smith  & 
Sons;  Mary,  now  deceased,  who  was  the  wife  of  W.  F. 
Lyle  of  Dallas,  and  at  her  death  left  one  child,  Mary 
Elizabeth  Lyle,  now  living  with  her  grandfather;  EUie, 
wife  of  Will  A.  Bell,  a  prominent  real  estate  man  at 
Brownwood;  Katherine  Lois,  wife  of  L.  N.  Tarrant, 
who  is  connected  with  the  Walker-Smith  wholesale  gro- 


cery company  at  Brownwood;  Ruby,  who  lives  at  home. 
Mr.  Smith  for  forty-seven  years  has  been  affiliated  with 
the  Masonic  Order.  He  is  a  deacon  in  the  Baptist 
church,  and  actively  supports  all  benevolent  enterprises 
in  this  locality.  Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  men  who 
took  the  lead  in  establishing  at  Brownwood  the  Howard 
Payne  College,  an  institution  which  has  long  since  justi- 
fied itself  as  one  of  the  most  creditable  schools  of  higher 
education  in  the  state,  and  which  confers  much  dis- 
tinction upon  Brownwood  as  a  coming  educational  cen- 
ter. Mr.  Smith  selected  the  grounds  for  the  college 
site  and  assisted  in  raising  the  funds  necessary  for  its 
establishment.  His  most  pleasurable  diversions  are 
found  in  the  meetings  of  the  old  veterans  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  he  attends  all  the  reunions  and  is  much 
of  a  traveler,  making  a  number  of  trips  east  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  goods  in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
markets. 

Andrew  Calvin  Bratton.  The  Brownwood  Planing 
Mill,  the  pioneer  planing  mill  of  Brownwood  and  this 
section  of  Texas,  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Bratton,  and  lie 
has  also  to  his  credit  much  of  the  material  develop- 
ment of  this  city,  through  his  ability  and  activity  as 
a  contractor  and  builder.  He  has  followed  his  busi- 
ness for  many  years  in  west  Texas,  and  to  every  under- 
taking he  has  given  able  and  responsible  management 
and  skill,  sufficient  to  carry  out  every  detail  of  his  con- 
tract. During  his  years  of  residence  in  Brownwood, 
he  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  entire 
body  of  local  citizenship,  and  is  one  of  tne  group  of 
enterprising  men  who  are  advancing  the  commercial 
and  industrial  resources  and  welfare  of  this  fine  city 
and   the   county   seat   town   of   Brownwood. 

Andrew  Calvin  Bratton  is  a  native  of  Brown  county, 
where  his  parents,  William  and  Nancy  Jane  (Wilson) 
Bratton  were  among  the  early  settlers.  His  father,  who 
was  born  in  Shropshire,  England,  was  a  child  of  three 
years  when  brought  to  the  United  States  by  his  parents 
who  first  settled  in  Illinois,  where  they  lived  until  he 
was  sixteen  years  old,  after  which  they  located  in  Tar- 
rant county,  Texas.  The  mother  was  a  native  of  Jeffer- 
son county,  Missouri.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war 
the  father  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  gave 
four  years  of  service  to  the  cause  of  the  south.  During 
two  years  of  his  service  he  worked  as  a  gunsmith,  and 
was  for  two  years  a  private  and  carried  a  musket  in 
the  ranks.  He  saw  much  hard  service,  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  battles.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Tarrant 
county,  and  continued  his  trade  as  blacksmith  until  he 
moved  to  Brown  county  in  1876.  He  was  among  the 
early  settlers  of  this  county,  the  county  at  that  time 
having  less  than  one  thousand  population.  He  became 
identified  with  stock  raising,  and  in  time  acquired  one 
of  the  large  cattle  ranches  of  this  vicinity.  His  integ- 
rity as  a  business  man  marked  him  out  for  public  hon- 
ors, and  for  three  successive  terms  he  served  Brown 
county  in  the  office  of  commissioner.  At  the  termina- 
tion of  his  last  term  he  refused  to  accept  any  further 
public  honor.  He  finally  sold  out  his  cattle  ranch, 
leased  his  lands,  and  is  now  living  in  ease  and  comfort 
at  his  home  in  Brownwood.  The  mother  died  in  June, 
1908,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  and  her  body  rests  in 
the  Mansfield  cemetery,  Mansfield,  Texas.  In  their 
family  were  four  sons  and  five  daughters,  namely:  John 
D.  Bratton,  a  merchant  of  Lake  Arthur,  New  Mexico; 
Licy  Alice,  wife  of  J.  T.  Inmon  of  Lubbock;  William 
Theo  Bratton,  county  treasurer  of  Texas  county,  Okla- 
homa; Henry  Ward  Bratton,  a  contractor  and  builder 
at  Waxahachio;  Nancy  Jane,  wife  of  B.  A.  Harris  of 
Goldthwaite,  Texas;  Andrew  C. ;  Martha  Frances,  wife 
of  R.  J.  Atkinson  of  San  Angelo;  Emma  A.,  deceased; 
Adabelle,  wife  of  John  A.  Snoddy,  of  Brownwood.  The 
family  are  all  members  of  the  Methodist  church,  and 
the  father  for  many  years  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
Masonic  Order. 
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Andrew  Calvin  Bratton  spent  his  early  life  in  Brown 
county  on  his  father's  ranch,  and  attended  the  local 
schools  up  to  the  time  he  was  seventeen.  He  then 
learned  the  trade  of  carpenter,  and  after  serving  a 
thorough  apprenticeship  and  proving  his  adaptability 
for  that  line  of  work  he  also  learned  the  trade  of  en- 
gineer, and  worked  for  a  time  as  a  journeyman  in  Brown- 
wood.  He  next  moved  out  to  Hereford,  Texas,  Where 
he  was  engaged  as  superintendent  for  the  Hereford  Con- 
struction Company,  and  continued  in  that  employ  for 
three  years..  After  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  his 
present  vocation  as  contractor  and  builder  in  Hereford, 
and  during  the  three  years  of  his  work  there,  con- 
structed some  of  the  most  creditable  buildings  in  that 
locality.  In  1906  Mr.  Bratton  returned  to  Brownwood, 
where  he  has  since  been  prominent  both  as  a  manufac- 
turer and  contractor  and  builder.  He  established  and 
is  the  proprietor  of  the  Brownwood  Planing  Mill,  the 
first  business  of  its  kind  to  be  established  at  Brown- 
wood or  in  Brown  county.  His  ability  and  manage- 
ment have  made  it  a  very  successful  and  growing  con- 
cern. Some  eight  or  more  skilled  workmen  are  on  the 
payroll,  and  the  factory  has  space  of  about  ten  thou- 
sand square  feet,  is  equipped  with  the  best  of  modern 
machinery,  and  has  facilities  for  turning  out  woodwork 
of  every  kind  used  in  the  building  and  cabinet  making 
trade.  Aside  from  these  mills  Mr.  Bratton  is  prob- 
ably the  best  known  and  most  successful  building  con- 
tractor in  the  county.  Among  the  various  contracts 
which  he  has  handled  successfully  may  be  mentioned 
the  New  Southern  Hotel,  which  was  put  up  at  a  cost 
of  seventy-four  thousand  dollars;  the  Walker  Smith 
Candy  Factory  and  Coffee  Roasting  establishment,  and 
also  many  of  the  finest  residences  in  Brownwood  were 
planned  and  built  through  his  organization. 

Mr.  Bratton,  while  exceptionally  successful  in  busi- 
ness, has  had  probably  more  than  his  share  of  life's 
troubles.  His  discouragements  would  have  broken  many 
men  of  less  determined  character,  but  he  has  proved  his 
ability  to  endure  as  well  as  to  accomplish.  He  was 
first  married  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1898,  to  MIfs 
Wdllie  Jane  Crawford,  who  was  born  in  Kaufman  county, 
Texas.  She  died  in  1900,  about  tw«  years  after  their 
marriage,  and  left  one  child,  Elsie  Beatrice.  In  August, 
1903,  Mr.  Bratton  married  Miss  Annie  Cordelia  Jones 
of  Brown  county.  She  died  in  1908,  and  of  the  two 
children  born  to  their  union  Ethel  May  is  now  living. 

Samuel  R.  Dickey.  During  thirty-five  years  of  resi- 
dence in  Texas,  Mr.  Dickey  has  been  specially  prominent 
in  public  life,  and  since  1900  has  been  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  at  Aspermont,  the  county  seat  of  Stone- 
wall county.  He  is  now  serving  as  county  treasurer 
of  that  county.  Mr.  Dickey  has  a  long  and  varied 
career,  spent  chiefly  in  the  states  of  Arkansas  and 
Texas,  and  though  his  advantages  as  a  boy  were  lim- 
ited, he  has  made  himself  useful  to  himself  and  his  com- 
munity, and  by  his  industry  and  hard  study  fitted  him- 
self for  the  profession  of  law. 

Samuel  R.  Dickey  was  born  in  Tishomingo  county, 
Mississippi,  January  28,  1844.  When  he  was  a  small 
boy  his  parents  moved  to  Arkansas,  and  he  lived  there 
until  1877,  in  which  year  he  moved  to  Texas.  The  little 
schooling  which  he  received  was  obtained  in  Mississippi 
and  in  Arkansas,  and  between  terms  of  schools  he 
worked  on  the  home  farm.  He  continued  that  method 
of  life  until  he  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
when  he  qualified  as  a  teacher  and  took  up  that  work 
for  severid  years,  both  in  Arkansas  and  in  Texas.  In 
Brown  county  he  served  as  deputy  tax  assessor  for  two 
years,  and  in  Eastland  county  served  six  years  as  dis- 
trict clerk.  While  in  the  office  of  district  clerk  he 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  during  the 
last  term  of  his  office.  He  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Eastland  county,  which  continued  to  be 
his  home  until  1900  when  he  moved  out  to  Aspermont, 


and  has  since  been  more  or  less  in  active  and  continu- 
ous practice,  and  is  one  of  the  senior  members  of  the 
Stonewall  county  bar.  In  1904  Mr.  Dickey  was  ap- 
pointed county  attorney  to  fill  out  an  unexpired  term, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1905  was  elected  county  attorney, 
serving  two  years.  Then  resuming  private  practice 
he  so  continued  until  1910,  when  he  was  chosen  county 
treasurer.  In  November,  1912,  his  position  in  office  was 
again  confirmed,  so  that  he  is  now  in  his  second  term. 
During  the  Civil  war  Mr.  Dickey  endeavored  to  enlist 
in  a  Texas  regiment,  but  his  ill  health  was  an  obstacle 
to  his  desires,  and  he  was  not  accepted.  He  then  or- 
ganized a  local  company,  and  worked  in  conjunction 
with  Watkins'  Brigade  in  suppressing  lawlessness,  and 
keeping  order  during  the  turbulous  conditions  of  the 
war  times. 

On  Indian  Creek  in  Comanche  county,  Texas,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1880,  Mr.  Dickey  married  Emma  Lee  Henderson, 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Henderson,  and  a 
native  of  the  state  of  Arkansas.  Eleven  children,  six 
sons  and  five  daughters  have  been  born  to  their  mar- 
riage. Ernie  deceased;  Ira,  unmarried  and  living  at 
home;  Hettie  Bob,  who  married  Mat  Osborne  and  lives 
in  Aspermont;  Clyde  C,  who  is  married  and  living  in 
Aspermont;  Lake  C,  who  is  studying  for  the  ministry 
at  Wichita  Falls;  Sina,  Ruth,  Travis,  Glenn  E.,  Wayne 
and  Nerval,  all  at  home.  The  family  have  membership 
in  the  Christian  church,  and  Mr.  Dickey  for  many 
years  has  taken  a  very  devout  interest  in  church  affairs, 
and  it  has  pleased  him  very  much  that  one  of  his  sons 
is  studying  for  the  ministry.  Fraternally  he  is  affili- 
ated with  the  Masonic  Order  and  has  filled  nearly  every 
chair  in  the  lodge.  He  is  a  Democrat  in  politics.  Mr. 
Dickey  enjoys  many  of  the  lighter  things  of  life,  and 
is  particularly  fond  of  baseball,  fishing  and  hunting. 

Hon.  Sidney  P.  Skinner.  In  San  Antonio,  which 
has  been  his  home  since  1909,  Mr.  Skinner  is  probably 
best  known  as  a  banker,  and  a  progressive  and  capable 
business  man  and  citizen.  For  many  years  Mr.  SkinneT 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Texas  bar,  practicing  at 
Waxahachie,  and  a  few  years  ago  gained  a  statewide 
reputation  for  his  work  as  a  legislator. 

Bom  at  Troy,  in  Drew  county,  Arkansas,  in  1863, 
Sidney  P.  Skinner  is  the  son  of  Larkin  and  Serepta 
(Pittman)  Skinner.  As  he  was  brought  to  Texas  when 
an  infant,  he  is  practically  a  lifelong  resident  of  the 
State.  The  family  settled  in  Denton  county,  later  mov- 
ing to  Hill  county,  where  Mr.  Skinner  was  reared.  He 
gained  his  literary  education  in  one  of  the  leading  col- 
leges of  the  state,  graduating  from  Baylor  University  at 
Waco  in  1884.  His  law  studies  were  pursued  at  Waxa- 
hachie in  Ellis  county,  and  with  his  admission  to  the  bar 
in  1887,  he  soon  took  up  active  practice  and  quickly  es- 
tablished a  oreputation  for  successful  work.  He  was 
elected  city  attorney  of  Waxahachie,  and  served  one  term 
in  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools  for  Ellis 
county,  an  administration  which  did  much  to  promote 
educational  standards  in  that  county. 

His  public  record  will  longest  be  remembered  for  his 
prominence  during  four  years  as  state  senator,  beginning 
in  1905.  He  was  sent  to  the  senate  from  Ellis  county, 
and  served  with  distinction  in  the  twenty-ninth  and 
thirtieth  sessions.  In  the  thirtieth  session  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  president  pro  tem.  of  the  senate.  His 
efforts  were  directed  more  toward  preventing  the  enact- 
ment of  useless  and  futile  laws  than  the  enactment  of 
new  ones,  but  there  were  a  number  of  important  meas- 
ures passed  in  which  his  efforts  and  influence  were  ef- 
fective. Mr.  Skinner  is  credited  as  being  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  passage  of  the  anti-bucket  shop  law  in  the 
senate,  and  also  for  the  enactment  of  the  measure  re- 
quiring outside  insurance  companies  among  other  things 
to  comply  with  certain  requirements  imposed  upon  home 
companies,  as  to  investments  in  Texas  securities.  For 
his  stanch  adherence  to  the  principles  in  which  he  be- 
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lieved  and  for  his  efforts  in  promoting  legislation  such 
as  would  in  his  opinion  be  of  real  benefit  to  the  people, 
Mr.  Skinner  won  a  warm  place  in  the  confidence  of  the 
thinking,  high-minded  members  of  the  legislature  and 
of  the  citizens  of  the' state  at  large. 

A  large  practice  as  a  lawyer  kept  Mr.  Skinner  busy 
at  Waxahachie  until  1909,  when  he  moved  his  home  to 
San  Antonio,  and  has  since  discontinued  the  practice  of 
law.  He  is  engaged  in  the  live  stock  and  ranching 
business  and  is  now  president  of  the  Citizens '  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  This  progressive  institution  was  or- 
ganized by  him  and  his  associates  and  began  business  in 
February,  1913. 

Mr.  Skinner  affiliates  with  the  Masonic  fraternity^  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the  Knights 
of  Pythias.  In  1891  he  married  Miss  Willia  Getzenda- 
ner,  daughter  of  the*  late  Captain  W.  H.  Getzendaner, 
one  of  the  historic  characters  of  Ellis  county  and  a  man 
of  state-wide  prominence.  Mrs.  Skinner  was  educated 
at  Staunton,  Virginia,  under  Mrs.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  one 
of  the  South 's  most  famous  women.  Whatever  success 
has  attended  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Skinner,  he  attributes 
in  great  part  to  the  co-operation  and  influence  of  his 
wife. 

Thomas  M.  Holcx)mb.  The  oldest  land  office  in 
Stonewall  county  was  established  by  T.  M.  Holcomb, 
January  1,  1900.  Mr.  Holcomb  is  not  only  the  oldest 
but  in  every  way  the  most  reliable  aiid  successful  land 
and  loan  agent  in  this  county.  He  has  built  up  his 
big  business  through  his  reputation  for  fair  and  square 
dealings,  and  it  is  a  common  remark  among  his  asso- 
ciates that  any  promise  or  representations  that  he  makes 
will  surely  be  fulfilled.  He  is  the  holder  personally 
of  a  large  amount  of  farm  and  town  property  in  Stone- 
wall county,  and  deals  both  in  his  own  property  and  on 
a  brokerage  basis.  His  references  are  first-class,  and  he 
has  proved  a  valuable  factor  in  promoting  the  growth 
and  development  of  one  of  Texas's  most  resourceful 
western  counties. 

Thomas  M.  Holcomb  is  a  native  of  Georgia,  born  at 
Fairmount,  August  1,  1862.  His  father  was  Dr.  Bird 
W.  Holcomb,  who  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  and  lived 
in  Georgia  and  Alabama  and  in  1870  moved  to  Texas. 
He  was  a  physician  of  much  ability,  and  had  a  large 
practice  in  all  these  different  states.  During  the  war 
he  served  for  four  years  with  the  Confederate  army, 
and  saw  much  active  and  arduous  duty.  His  death  oc- 
curred at  Aspermon^  in  1910,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 
Dr.  Holcomb  married  Mollie  Dudley,  who  was  born  in 
Georgia,  where  they  were  married.  Both  doctor  and 
his  wife  were  devout  members  of  the  Methodist  church. 
The  mother  died  in  1912  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  and 
they  are  buried  side  by  side  at  Aspermont.  There 
were  only  two  sons  and  the  brother  of  Thomas  M.  is 
Frank,  who  was  bom  in  Georgia,  February  14,  1860, 
and  is  a  citizen  of  Aspermont. 

When  Thomas  M.  Holcomb  was  a  small  boy  his  par- 
ents moved  to  Alabama,  and  after  about. three  years  in 
that  state  came  to  Texas  in  1870.  He  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Texas  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  all  his 
active  career  has  been  identified  with  this  southwestern 
country.  His  early  education  was  received  through  pri- 
vate schools  in  Georgia,  afterwards  in  Alabama,  and  he 
finished  his  public  school  course  in  Texas.  Later  he 
took  three  years  in  the  Methodist  college  at  Granbury, 
Texas.  When  he  was  fourteen  years  old  his  real  battle 
with  the  world  began,  and  during  the  first  two  years  he 
worked  with  a  freighting  outfit  and  his  earnings  went 
to  his  parents.  Later  he  took  up  farming  and  ranch- 
ing, and  was  prosperously  connected  with  that  line  of 
work  for  eighteen  years.  He  lived  and  operated  in  a 
number  of  different  counties  in  Texas,  and  in  1900  came 
to  Aspermont   and  established  his   present   business. 

At  Acme,  Texas,  February  14,  1900,  Mr.  Holcomb 
married  Miss   Minnie   Jacobs,   a   daughter   of   Mr.   and 


Mrs.  John  Jacobs  of  San  Antonio.  Four  children,  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  were  born  to  their  marriage 
named  Merle,  Edwin,  Bonnie  and  Madie.  The  church 
at  which  the  family  worships  is  the  Methodist.  Mr. 
Holcomb  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  Commercial 
Club,  and  is  a  Democratic  voter,  but  no  politician.  His 
diversions  consist  in  fishing  and  hunting  and  he  is  es- 
pecially fond  of  flowers  and  his  flower  garden  at  his 
home  in  Aspermont  is  his  special  pride  and  delight* 

Charles  E.  Coombes.  The  actual  and  acknowledged 
leadership  in  the  Jones  county  bar  belongs  to  the  firm 
of  Chapman  &  Coombes,  both  of  whom  are  lawyers 
possessing  ability  that  will  not  suffer  by  comparison 
with  the  ablest  attorneys  of  the  state,  and  during  that 
partnership  they  have  acquired  the  choice  of  legal  busi- 
ness in  this  section  of  west  Texas.  Mr.  Coombes  has 
had  a  varied  experience  in  ofiicial  and  public  life  pre- 
vious to  his  resuming  private  practice  under  his  pres- 
ent firm  title.  He  has  served  in  different  offices,  and 
a  few  years  ago  was  district  judge. 

Charles  E.  Coombes  was  born  in  Dallas  county,  Texas, 
September  25,  1875,  and  comes  of  an  old  family,  es- 
tablished in  this  state  in  the  early  years,  and  his  father 
before  him  was  likewise  prominent  in  the  law.  Zachary 
E.  Coombes,  the  father,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  was  ten 
years  old  when  brought  to  Texas.  He  studied  law  and 
became  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Dallas  county  bar, 
practicing  many  years.  During  the  war  he  went  out 
from  Texas  with  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  state  and 
served  with  the  rank  of  captain  in  Polignac*s  brigade. 
In  politics  he  was  likewise  active  and  served  in  several 
important  offices.  His  death  occurred  in  1895  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two  and  he  is  buried  at  Dallas.  He  mar- 
ried Bebecca  Bedford,  who  was  born  in  Kentucky,  theii 
marriage  occurring  in  Texas.  Both  were  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  church.  Of  the  nine  children  in 
the  family,  the  son,  Charles,  is  the  youngest. 

Judge  Coombes  has  spent  practically  all  his  life  in 
Texas,  and  from  the  local  schools  took  a  special  course 
at  the  Christian  University  at  Nevada,  Missouri,  and 
after  that  was  a  student  for  some  time  in  Kentucky. 
Returning  to  Dallas  he  entered  the  Dallas  business  col- 
lege where  he  was  graduated  in  1890.  Going  into  his 
father's  law  office  he  became  a  stenographer,  and  dur- 
ing his  two  years  at  that  work  learned  a  great  deal  of 
practical  knowledge  very  helpful  to  him  in  his  later 
career.  At  the  same  time  he  studied  law,  and  then  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  went  west  to  Benjamin  in  Knox 
county,  where  he  lived  until  1896.  During  that  time 
he  served  as  deputy  county  and  district  clerk,  and  also 
was  employed  in  an  abstract  office.  In  January,  1896, 
he  returned  to  Dallas  and  resumed  the  study  of  law, 
until  admitted  to  practice  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year. 
For  about  one  year  he  was  associated  with  his  brother 
in  practice  at  Dallas,  but  then  sought  a  better  field  in 
the  vicinity  where  he  had  become  well  acquainted, 
at  Benjamin  in  Knox  county,  and  practiced  law  there 
until  1898.  In  that  year  he  was  elected  county  at- 
torney, serving  one  term,  and  then  for  one  term  was 
district  attorney  for  the  Fiftieth  Judicial  District. 
After  he  had  resumed  private  practice  it  was  soon  again 
interrupted  by  his  appointment  as  county  judge  to  fill 
out  an  unexpired  term.  He  served  only  a  few  months 
and  on  February  29,  1908,  was  appointed  district  judge 
of  the  Fiftieth  Judicial  District,  and  filled  the  unex- 
pired term  of  nearly  one  year.  On  January  1,  1911, 
Judge  Coombes  moved  to  Anson  and  formed  his  present 
partnership  with  Mr.  W.  E.  Chapman,  under  the  firm 
title  of  Chapman  and  Coombes. 

Judge  Coombes  was  married  at  Benjamin,  Decem- 
ber 25,  1894,  to  Nellie  Bedford,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Bedford  of  Benjamin.  Six  children  have 
been  born  to  their  marriage,  five  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter, as  follows:  William  Rufus,  deceased;  Elizabeth, 
Joe  W.,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  Hilroy  J.  and  Jerry  Clay.     The 
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CcK^mbes  fanilv  have  memLership  in  the  ChristiaD  church. 
whiJe  Mr.  Ojomhes  affiliates  with  the  Blue  Lodge  and 
Chapter  of  Masonry,  and  with  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World.  He  Las  done  niu<:h  good  work  in  the  interests 
of  the  I^emocratic  partv  in  Teias,  and  at  the  present 
time  is  (irhairman  of  the  Democratic  County  Central 
Cornmitt'ie.  His  recreations  are  both  physical  and  in- 
tellectual. He  is  fond  of  watching  a  good  game  of 
hsiHfiYf^lly  enjoys  other  athletic  divcTsions,  and  his  home 
and  library,  and  music  and  the  theatre  enable  him  to 
pass  many  a  pleasant  hour.  Mr.  Coombes  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  serving  as  president  of  the  school  board 
of  Anson,  and  lends  his  vigorous  co-of>cration  to  any 
movement   for  the   Ixitterment   of  his   home  community. 

Robert  C.  Chambeks.  Xow  serving  in  the  office  of 
county  attorney  of  Jones  county,  Mr.  Chambers  is  a 
lawyer  and  a  young  citizen  of  varied  exjK-rience  in  both 
his  profession  and  in  public  affairs.  He  belongs  to 
the  type  of  self-made  men,  since  during  his  earlier 
years  he  worked  as  a  teacher  and  in  other  occupa- 
tions, and  invested  the  proceeds  in  a  training  for  pro- 
fessional life.  Mr.  Chambers  represents  one  of  the  old- 
est families  of  Texan,  and  his  grandfather,  Ed  Cham- 
l>ers,  was  a  meml>er  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  ' 
which  formulated  the  first  organic  law  for  the  state  at 
the  fhtae  of  the  Republic,  and  served  as  a  member  of 
the  famous  Thirteen  Legislature  of  the  state. 

Robert  C.  Chambers  was  Ixjrn  in  Collin  county,  Texas, 
June  15,  1876,  the  third  in  a  family  of  seven  children. 
His  father,  Zachary  T.  C*ham}>er8,  a  native  of  Tennessee, 
was  a  boy  when  his  father  came  across  country  by 
wagon  and  team  to  Texas.  Farming  has  been  his  occu- 
pation throughout  his  active  career,  and  he  still  re^iides 
in  Collin  county,  one  of  the  prosperous  and  influential 
men  of  that  lo<fality.  With  the  majority  party  of  the 
state  he  has  taken  much  part,  and  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  Civil  war  served  as  a  soldier  in  a  Texas 
regiment.  He  is  prominent  in  the  orders  of  Masonry 
and  Odd  Fellowship.  lioth  he  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Julia 
H.  Chambers,  alf'o  a  native  of  Tennessee,  are  very  active 
members  in  the  Bajitist  church. 

Robert  C.  Chambers,  whose  entire  career  has  been 
spent  in  Texay,  had  his  early  education  in  public  schools 
in  Tollin  county,  and  followed  this  up  with  a  course  at 
Henry  ('ollcge,  then  at  Haylor  University,  and  finally 
at  tlie  State  ITnivi-rsity  at  Austin  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  law  depart ni(»iit  with  his  Ic^al  degree  in 
190;").  J^eaving  H<Miry  College  he  had  returned  to  the 
farm,  and  qualified  hiniHclf  and  took  up  the  work  of 
teardiing.  Between  seasons  he  worked  at  farming  and 
other  vocations,  and  in  this  way  [laid  his  way  through 
liaylor  C<dlege  and  through  the  State  Cniversity.  The 
two  yeais  following  his  graduation  in  the  law  depart- 
ment also  contained  an  experience  very  valuable  to  him 
in  hiH  subsequent  (•ar<;er.  He  held  a  position  in  the 
ofli«M»  of  the  State  Comptroller,  and  at  the  same  time 
acted  an  private  secretary  to  Thomas  H.  Love,  then 
sp<'aker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  also  in 
the  same  capacity  for  A.  M.  Kennedy,  who  was  then 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  from  McLennan  county, 
and  who  at  one  time  had  been  speaker  of  the  house. 
From  Austin  Mr.  (.'hambers  moved  out  to  .Tones  county, 
locating  at  Anson,  where  he  established  himself  in  the 
practice  of  law.  He  has  more  than  held  his  own  as  a 
lawyer,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  local 
har.  In  November,  1910,  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
county  attorney,  and  is  now  serving  on  his  second  term. 

On  (-Tiristmas  Day  of  1H97  Mr.  Chambers  was  married 
at  (Jreenville,  Texas,  to  Miss  Nevada  Virginia  Horn,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Horn  of  Greenville. 
Their  two  cliildren,  both  daughters,  were  Geraldine, 
now  d(;ceased,  and  Ted,  in  school.  Mr.  Chambers  ac- 
cepts the  teachings  of  the  Baptist  church  as  his  religious 
faith,  and  is  afliliated  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
the   Knights   of   Pythias   and  the   Benevolent   and   Pro- 


tective Order  of  Elks.  As  a  Democrat  he  has  done 
much  for  his  party  in  the  different  localities  of  his 
residence.  Ontside  of  his  profession  he  enjoys  prac- 
tically all  the  athletic  sports,  and  is  particularly  fond 
of  tennis,  baseball  and  footbalL 

William  G.  Thomas.  As  editor  of  the  Weitem  En- 
terprise at  Anson«  Mr.  Thomas  has  been  able  to  wield 
a  xery  effective  influence  for  the  betterment  and  ad- 
vancement of  his  section  of  West  Texas.  Both  through 
his  paper  and  through  his  personality  he  has  been  one 
of  the  loyal  boosters  of  west  Texas  in  general,  and 
Jones  county  in  particular,  for  a  number  of   years. 

William  G.  Thomas  was  bom  in  Llano  county,  Texas, 
June  29,  lS7o,  and  was  the  third  in  a  family   of  eight 
children   bom    to    Eev.   William    G.    and    Mary     (CTim;- 
l>erlain)    Thomas.      His    father,    who    died    in     1889.  a: 
the  age  of  about  forty-one  years,  and  is  buried  in  FisSer 
county,  was  a  native  of  this  state,  and  was  a   pros^ier 
ous  cattle  rancher,  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  ^i 
served  as  the  first  county  elective  judge  of  Fisher  coul". 
He  was  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  faith,  but    never  ci 
a   salary,    and    preached    for    the    good   of    souls.      His 
widow,  who  was  bora  in  Texas,  and  who  shared,  with  her 
husband  in  his  devotion  to  the  church,  now   resides  a: 
Anson  with  her  son  WUliam. 

Mr.  William  G.  Thomas,  who  has  spent  all  his  career 
in    Texas,   obtained   his   early   education    in    the    public 
schools    of    Llano-  county.      His    father    died    when   the 
?on  was  thirteen  years  old,  and   that  event  threw  him 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  not  only  did  he  have 
to  provide  for  his  own  livelihood,  but  for  a  number  of 
years  contributed  to  the  support  of  his  widowed  mother, 
and  the  younger  children   in  the  family.     When  Aard/y 
old  enough  to  mount  into  a   saddle  he  became  a  cow- 
boy,   and    continued    working    on    cattle    ranches,    until 
he    was    about    twenty-six   years    of   age.      Finally  kis 
means  allowed  him  to  direct  his  energies  to  a  more  «a- 
genial  field,  and  he  found  a  place  in  the  printing  offi« 
of    the   Roby    Banner   in    Fisher    county.    He    has   beet 
in  the  printing  and  publishing  business  ever  since.     Foi 
several  years  he  worked  on  various  newspapers  and  in 
all  capacities  from  compositor  to  editor,  in  Texas,  New 
Mexico  and  Oklahoma.     On  April  15,  1905,  he  came  to 
Anson    and    bought   the    Western    Enterprise,    a    paper 
which    under   his   management    has   become   one    of  the 
1  est  country  journals  in  the  westem  section  of  the  state. 
It    enjoys    a    large    circulation    throughout    Jones   and 
a<]joining  counties. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  married  in  Fisher  county,  October 
7,  1903,  to  Miss  Minnie  Davis,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vol  Davis,  of  Fisher  county.  The  four  children, 
tliree  sons  and  one  daughter,  born  to  their  marriage  are: 
Willard,  Velma,  William  G.,  Jr.,  and  Frederick.  Mn 
Tlionias,  while  not  an  active  member  of  any  church. 
prefers  the  church  of  his  parents,  the  Baptist.  He  is 
alliliated  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellon 
and  has  passed  through  all  the  chairs  of  his  local  lodge. 
A  Democrat,  he  interests  himself  esi>ecially  in  state 
and  national  politics,  and  has  always  supported  good 
government  in  his  home  locality.  Mr.  Thomas  through 
many  years  of  thrifty  management  and  honorable  busi- 
ness relations,  has  built  up  a  generous  prosperity,  and 
has  other  interests  outside  of  his  publishing  plant.  He 
finds  great  jdeasure  in  the  handling  of  live  stock,  and 
enjoys  hunting  and  fishing. 

Alfked  Judsox  Ray,  M.  D.,  has  been  a  resident  of 
Texas  for  sixty-two  years,  and  during  his  lifetime  has 
witnessed  and  jdayed  an  important  part  in  the  wonderful 
develojunent  of  the  northern  part  of  the  great  Lone  Star 
state.  He  has  been  successful  in  the  field  of  medicine, 
has  had  a  prosj)erou8  experience  in  the  mercantile  bua* 
nesa  and  has  gained  position  as  an  agriculturalist,  and 
withal  has  proved  himself  a  public-spirited  citizen  and 
a   co-operant  factor   in   many  measures  for  the  general 
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welfare  of  his  community.  Doctor  Bay  was  born  July 
30,  1850,  in  Marion  county,  Kentucky,  and  is  a  son  of 
Zachariah  and  Elizabeth  Ann  (Miller)  Bay. 

The  Bay  family  was  founded  in  America  by  William 
Bay,  the  great-great-grandfather  of  Doctor  Bay,  who 
emigrated  to  this  country  from  England.  His  son,  Jo- 
seph Bay,  was  the  father  of  John  Sheckels  Bay,  the 
latter  being  the  father  of  Zachariah  Bay.  The  last- 
named  was  born  in  Kentucky  and  came  to  Texas  in  1852, 
where  prior  to  the  Civil  war  he  operated  his  land  with 
slaves  and  was  known  as  a  successful  planter.  He  con- 
tinued to.be  a  tiller  of  the  soil  all  of  nis  life  and  died 
in  Grayson  county,  November  7,  1859.  By  his  first  mar- 
riage he  had  one  child.  He  .married  in  Kentucky  for  his 
second  wife  Elizabeth  Ann  Miller,  who  died  July  11, 
1888,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  eight  children,  of 
whom  Alfred  Judson  was  the  youngest  son. 

Dr.  Alfred  J.  Bay  was  two  years  of  age  when  brought 
to  Grayson  county,  and  here  he  grew  up  amid  pioneer 
surroundings.  Conditions  were  stiJU  in  a  primitive  state, 
naught  but  the  very  necessities  could  be  secured,  and  in 
order  to  have  grain  milled  it  was  necessary  to  travel  by 
horseback  to  Bonham,  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles. 
Naturally  the  lad's  early  education  was  somewhat 
limited,  schools  being  few  and  far  between,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  training  was  secured  through  private 
instruction.  However,  he  made  the  most  of  his  oppor- 
tunities and  grew  up  an  industrious  and  ambitious  young 
man.  His  desire  to  enter  upon  a  medical  career  was 
gratified  in  1873,  when  he  entered  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  in 
March,  1875,  he  was  graduated  from  that  institution. 
His  first  field  of  practice  was  the  town  of  Orangeville, 
Fannin  county,  but  he  subsequently  gave  up  his  medical 
business  to  some  extent  to  devote  his  energies  to  the 
drug  and  dry  goods  trade.  Later  he  moved  to  Bailey, 
where  he  also  practiced  and  conducted  a  drug  store,  but 
in  1894  disposed  of  his  business  to  invest  his  money  in 
farm  land,  which  he  has  since  had  operated  by  tenants. 
Since  coming  to  Whitewright,  December  15,  1905,  he  has 
lived  a  somewhat  retired  life. 

Doctor  Ray  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  although  he 
has  not  been  active  in  political  matters.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  order  and  the  oldest  past  master  of 
Ashley  Lodge  No.  681,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Bailey,  Texas. 
Since  January,  1870,  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
Baptist  church,  and  for  several  years  has  served  as  dea- 
con thereof. 

On  May  15,  1878,  Doctor  Ray  was  married  to 
Miss  M.  C.  Routh,  of  Fannin  county,  Texas,  daughter 
of  Jonathan  Routh,  an  early  settler,  farmer  and  stock 
grower  from  Missouri,  who  died  in  August,  1864.  Mrs. 
Ray  died  August  4,  1882,  having  been  the  mother  of  one 
son,  John  Arthur,  born  July  14,  1879.  John  A.  Bay 
has  had  an  exceptionally  brilliant  career  for  a  man  of 
his  years.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor'  of  Arts 
from  Baylor  College,  and  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  Yale  University,  follow- 
ing which  he  took  a  course  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
France,  and  received  his  doctor's  degree.  At  this  time 
he  is  American  consul  at  Sheffield,  England.  On  Jan- 
uary 27,  1884,  Doctor  Ray  was  married  to  Mrs. 
Frances  Bay,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Bell,  farming  people  of  Fannin  county,  who  came  to 
Texas  from  Georgia  in  1858.  The  father  died  at  Bailey, 
Texas,  February  2,  1901,  and  the  mother  passed  away 
in  1896.  They  were  the  parents  of  nine  children,  Mrs. 
Bay  being  the  fourth  in  order  of  birth. 

When  he  entered  upon  his  career.  Doctor  Ray  had  but 
little  capital  save  his  energy  and  ambition;  today  he 
is  one  of  the  substantial  men  of  Whitewright.  More- 
over, he  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  because  his  life 
has  ever  been  characterised  by  Fterlin^  principles  of 
manhood,  by  business  activity  and  integrity  and  by  pub- 
lic-snirited  citizenship. 
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Judge  Joseph  0.  Bandel.  The  county  affairs  of 
Jones  county  have  never  been  in  more  capable  adminis- 
trative hands  than  in  those  of  the  present  county  judge, 
Joseph  C.  Bandel,  who  is  serving  his  second  term  in  uie 
office.  Judge  Bandel  is  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  bar  of  Jones  county,  and  for  some  years  has  in- 
terested himself  actively  in  political  affairs,  and  has, 
in  the  opinion  of  his  many  friends,  a  very  bright  polit- 
ical future. 

Joseph  C.  Bandel  was  bom  in  Brown  county,  Texas, 
June  27,  1878.  All  his  career  has  been  spent  in  the 
Lone  Star  state.  His  early  education  was  received 
in  the  public  schools,  and  as  the  family  moved  to  Jones 
county  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  finished  in  the  high  school 
at  Anson.  On  leaving  school  he  spent  two  years  in 
the  healthy  outdoor  of  the  cattle  ranch,  and  with  the 
money  saved  from  that  work  he  entered  the  State 
University  at  Austin,  and  was  graduated  from  the  law 
department  LL.  B.  in  1905.  Betuming  to  Anson,  as 
soon  as  admitted  to  the  bar  he  began  active  practice. 
A  year  later  he  was  appointed  county  attorney,  and 
was  then  elected  to  the  office,  serving  two  terms.  Fol- 
lowing his  term  as  county  attorney,  in  which  he  made 
an  excellent  record,  came  his  election  as  county  judge, 
and  in  November,  1912,  he  was  re-elected  for  his  second 
term. 

Judge  Bandel  is  a  son  of  Jonas  J.  Bandel,  who  was 
born  in  Tennessee,  and  moved  to  Texas  when  a  young 
man.  He  now  lives  in  Jones  county,  and  is  one  of  the 
prosperous  farmers.  He  married  Fannie  B.  Collier,  a 
native  of  Texas,  in  which  state  they  were  married. 
Both  are  devout  members  of  the  Methodist  church.  In 
their  family  were  five  sons,  Judge  Bandel  being  the 
third. 

Judge  Bandel  was  married  in  Jones  county,  July  7, 
1901,  to  Dovie  Billingsley,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  G.  Billingsley  of  Jones  county.  They  are  the  par- 
ents of  two  sons.  Clay  and  J.  C.  The  family  worship 
in  the  Methodist  church  and  Judge  Bandel  participates 
in  social  affairs  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World,  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  and 
the  Knights  of  Pythias.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
has  been  especially  an  influential  factor  in  local  poli- 
tics, and  his  interests  and  activities  also  extend  to 
state  and  national  affairs.  Outside  of  his  office  and 
jiractice  as  a  lawyer,  he  has  various  other  interests  in 
Jones  county.  Away  from  the  serious  duties  of  his 
career,  Judge  Bandel  finds  much  recreation  in  hunting 
and  camp  life,  and  has  always  been  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  the  resources  and  attractions  of  west  Texas. 

BoBERT  Lee  Barrett.  The  present  collector  of  county 
taxes  in  Jones  county  has  been  a  resident  of  Texas  for 
the  past  fifteen  years,  and  while  much  of  his  time  has 
been  taken  up  by  official  labors,  he  has  regularly  fol- 
lowed farming  and  still  considers  himself  an  agricultur- 
ist, which  vocation  he  has  made  profitable  and  the  means 
of  providing  a  liberal  home  and  comforts  for  himself 
and  family. 

Robert  Lee  Barrett  was  bom  in  Gibson  county,  Ten- 
nessee, December  12,  1867,  and  was  the  oldest  of  four 
sons,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The  other  brother, 
William  F.  Barrett,  is  also  a  resident  at  Anson,  in  Jones 
county.  The  father  was  William  F.  Barrett,  a  native  of 
Tennessee,  where  he  died  in  1873  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
two.  Throughout  the  period  of  the  Civil  war  he  served 
in  the  Twenty-Second  Tennessee  Infantry,  and  was  a 
very  active  politician,  filling  several  offices,  and  also  took 
much  part  in  Masonic  circles.  Though  a  member  of  no 
church,  he  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  convictions,  and 
held  in  high  esteem  by  his  home  community.  The  maiden 
name  of  his  wife  was  Elizabeth  Burns,  who  was  bom  in 
Tennessee,  where  they  were  married,  and  she  now  lives 
in  Anson.  She  is  a  member  of  the  primitive  Baptist 
church,  and  takes  much  interest*  in  her  church  affairs. 

Robert  Lee  Barrett  spent  about  thirty  years  of  his  life 
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in  hiB  home  state  of  Tennessee,  and  about  1897  came  to 
Texas,  first  settling  in  Fannin  eoun^,  where  he  fol- 
lowed  farming  for  nine  years.  Moving  to  Jones  coontj, 
he  bought  a  farm,  and  still  owns  a  good  landed  estate 
in  this  vicinity.  He  was  active  as  a  farmer  for  four 
years,  until  his  election  to  his  present  office  as  county 
tax  collector  brought  him  into  the  county  seat,  and  he 
now  turns  over  the  management  of  his  property  to  a 
tenant.  For  two  years  previous  to  his  election  as  tax 
collector  he  ser^-ed  as  deputy  sheriff  of  Jones  county. 
Mr.  Barrett  had  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Tennessee.  He  was  six  years  old  when  his  father 
died  and  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  support  him- 
self as  soon  as  he  was  able.  He  worked  at  different  light 
occupations  until  he  was  sixteen  and  then  started  out  to 
do  battle  with  the  world  on  his  own  account.  He  took 
up  farming,  and,  as  already  stated,  has  made  that  his 
regular  vocation. 

In  Gibson  county,  Tennessee,  December  26,  1895,  Mr. 
Barrett  married  Miss  Minnie  Lee  Armstrong,  daughter 
of  Squire  and  Mrs.  £.  J.  Douglas  Armstrong  of  Gibson 
county.  To  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Barrett  and  wife  have 
been  born  eight  children,  three  sons  and  five  daughters, 
as  follows:  Jessie  Myrtle,  deceased;  Kyle  David,  Mil- 
dred M.,  Alline  L.,  Wilfred  C,  Bobbie  and  Minnie,  twins, 
and  Joseph  Newman.  The  family  are  members  of  the 
Primitive  Baptist  church,  and  in  politics  Mr.  Barrett 
has  for  many  years  taken  an  active  interest  in  Demo- 
cratic affairs.  He  enjoys  outdoor  life,  especially  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  and  is  a  broadminded  and  liberal  man 
in  all  his  relations  with  society. 

BiCHABD  H.  Stovall.  In  Jones  county  the  Panhandle 
Abstract  Company  is  the  oldest  institution  of  its  kind, 
and  through  many  years  has  performed  an  almost  invalu- 
able service  to  the  landowners  and  citizens  generally 
through  this  county.  Bichard  H.  Stovall,  who  has  been 
active  head  of  the  company  since  1908,  and  has  been  ija. 
the  abstract  business  here  for  a  number  of  years,  is  one 
of  Jones  county's  old  residents,  having  established  him- 
self here  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Along 
with  success  in  business  he  has  manifested  a  commendable 
degree  of  public  service  in  connection  with  every  enter- 
prise and  movement  for  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  this  west  section  of  Texas,  and  no  man  stands 
higher  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens  at  Anson  than 
Mr.  Stovall. 

Richard  H.  Stovall  was  born  in  Harding  county,  Ken- 
tucky, January  12,  1852,  and  was  the  third  in  a  iPamily 
of  nine  children,  being  the  oldest  of  the  living  sons.  His 
father  was  Ivuther  Stovall,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  who 
came  to  Texas  in  1882.  During  his  younger  years  he 
followed  farming,  but  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
in  retirement.  He  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  eighty- 
five,  dying  in  1909.  He  was  a  Baptist  in  religion,  tak- 
ing much  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  church,  also  in 
politics,  and  during  his  younger  life  was  a  prominent 
Mason.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  J. 
Selby,  was  t)orn  in  Kentucky,  where  they  were  married, 
and  he  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  her  death  oc- 
curring in  1905.  She  was  equally  zealous  in  the  faith 
and  work  of  the  Baptist  church.  Both  she  and  her  hus- 
band now  rest  side  by  side  at  Cleburne. 

In  the  Kentucky  country  schools  Richard  H.  Stovall 
received  the  educational  equipment  which  has  enabled 
him  to  prosper  and  make  a  substantial  success  in  life. 
He  finished  his  education  with  a  course  at  Lyland  Col- 
lege, in  Harding  county,  and  between  school  and  college 
days  worked  on  the  farm.  It  was  from  the  earnings  of 
farm  labor  that  he  was  enabled  to  take  a  college  course. 
He  lived  with  his  parents  until  he  was  about  twenty-five, 
and  then  got  into  the  stock  business  and  farming  on  his 
own  account.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  left  Ken- 
tucky and  continued  in  the  same  vocation  for  five  years 
in  Missouri,  from  which  state  he  moved  to  Texas,  first 


locating  at  Cleburne.  He  followed  merehandisiiig  at 
Cleburne  for  about  five  years,  and  then  came  to  Anson 
in  1887.  On  his  removal  to  Jones  county  he  bought  a 
ranch  near  the  county  seat,  and  for  a  few  years  was 
successfully  identified  with  stock  raising.  His  enterpiiae 
and  personal  character  soon  made  him  knoim  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  of  the  coun^,  and  his  services 
were  called  into  requisition  in  public  affairs.  He  serv€»d 
as  deputy  sheriff  for  three  years,  and  thai  entered  a 
partnership  in  establishing  an  abstract  business.  In  1908 
he  bought  the  Panhandle  Abstract  Company,  and  has 
been  at  its  head  ever  since.  Besides  abstracts  he  does 
a  general  loan  business. 

Mr.  Stovall  was  married  at  Cleburne,  Texas,  March  22, 
1888,  to  Mary  Stovall,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Stovall  of  Clebume.  Three  children  were  bom  to  their 
marriage,  one  son  and  two  daughters,  as  follows:  Flora 
Mae  and  Lucile,  both  deceased;  and  Bichard  J.  The 
family  are  communicants  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  Mr. 
Stovadl  has  been  a  member  of  that  faith  since  he  was 
thirteen  years  of  age.  He  affiliates  with  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  has  held 
offices  in  both  orders.  As  a  Democrat  he  is  one  of  the 
infiuential  local  leaders.  His  membership  on  the  local 
city  council  a  few  years  ago  was  effective  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  city  and  improving  the  local  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Stovall  is  a  substantial  and  well  informed 
citizen  on  Jones  county,  concerning  both  its  resources 
and  citizenship,  and  is  in  a  position  to  give  correct  in- 
formation concerning  this  vicinity.  He  responds  quickly 
to  any  inquiries  addressed  from  outside  the  county  con- 
cerning local  conditions.  Mr.  Stovall  is  a  broad-minded 
man  and  takes  his  recreations  in  the  wholesome  form  of 
hunting  and  the  lighter  amusements  of  home  and  society. 

.  John  J.  Goodfellow.  A  civil  engineer  and  surveyor 
who  has  been  in  active  practice  or  his  profession  in 
north  and  west  Texas  for  more  than  thirty  years,  Mr. 
Goodfellow  since  1907  has  been  identified  with  the 
fiourishing  western  city  of  San  Angelo,  and  during  inoet 
of  this  time  has  occupied  official  place  in  public  serviee 
as  well  as  possessor  of  a  large  private  practice.  From 
his  professional  association  few  men  are  better  informed 
as  to  the  development  and  resources  of  north  and  west 
Texas  than  Mr.  Goodfellow,  and  he  has  had  an  interest- 
ing and  varied  career. 

John  J.  Goodfellow  was  born  in  Eandolph  county, 
Missouri,  August  11,  1856,  a  son  of  Moses  and  Nancy 
T.  (Beale)  Goodfellow.  Moses  Goodfellow  was  born  in 
Ohio,  in  1820,  and  was  a  son  of  Peter  B.  GoodfeUow, 
who  was  living  in  New  York  State  in  1784,  the  latter 
having,  so  far  as  known,  spent  all  his  life  in  New  York 
and  Ohio.  Moses  Goodfellow  moved  to  Missouri  in  the 
early  days  and  was  married  in  that  state  to  Nancy  T. 
Beale,  a  native  of  Kentucky.  In  1860  he  brought  his 
family  to  Texas,  settling  on  the  line  between  Dallas  and 
Tarrant  counties,  where  he  was  a  farmer  and  stock 
raiser,  and  where  he  continued  in  those  vocations  until  his 
death  in  1897.  The  mother  died  on  the  old  homestead 
in  that  part  of  Texas  in  November,  1913,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six.  Moses  Goodfellow  arrived  in  Texas  in  time 
to  join  the  Confederate  army  and  spend  nearly  four 
years  in  the  service  of  the  south.  He  was  in  the  com- 
mand under  General  Gano  and  went  through  practicallj 
all  the  war  with  Gano 's  regiment  and  brigade.  The  nine 
children  of  the  family  consisted  of  five  daughters  and 
four  sons,  and  John  J.  was  the  fifth  in  order  of  birth. 

His  early  education  was  attained  in  private  schools  in 
Texas  and  Tarrant  county,  and  he  later  took  a  special 
course  in  mathematics  in  the  Palmyra  Institute  at 
Euless,  under  Professor  Milton  Carter.  His  aptitude 
for  mathematics  and  the  exact  sciences  opened  the  way  . 
for  his  professional  attainments.  At  the  beginning, 
however,  he  taught  school  for  one  term  in  Tarrant 
county,  and  then  in  1880  was  appointed  deputy  county 
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surveyor  of  Tarrant  county.  In  1882  and  1883  he  served 
as  city  engineer  of  Fort  Worth,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  assistant  county  surveyor.  He  held  the  latter  office., 
and  from  1886  until  1907  was  county  surveyor.  He  re- 
signed at  the  latter  date  on  account  of  ill  health  and 
moved  out  to  San  Angelo.  On  arriving  in  this  city  he 
was  appointed  by  the  city  council  to  the  place  of  city 
engineer,  and  has  supervised  the  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  all  the  municipal  engineering  enterprises  in  this 
city  during  the  past  five  or  six  years.  The  engineer  of 
the  city  had  a  less  important  task  thirty  years  ago  than 
at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Goodfellow  is  now  (1914) 
county  surveyor  of  Tom  Green  county. 

In  1880  Mr.  Goodfellow  received  as  compensation  for 
his  first  year  of  work  only  $120.  Since  then  he  has 
enjoyed  a  steadily  increasing  business  up  to  1907,  when 
it  was  more  than  $9,000  for  the  year,  and,  owing  to  his 
long  experience  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  his  profession,  his  services  have  been  in  great  demand. 

Mr.  Goodfellow  has  always  been  a  stanch  supporter 
of  Democratic  doctrine  and  party,  and  fraternally  is 
affiliated  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  San  Angelo  Commercial  club  and  the 
Young  Men  Business  Club  of  the  city,  and  is  an  active 
worker  in  the  Baptist  church,  having  served  as  deacon 
for  several  years  and  a  member  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee. 

On  December  20,  1882,  he  married  Miss  Lou  Swann, 
of  Arlington,  Texas,  a  daughter  of  F.  M.  and  Eveline 
Swann,  of  Arlington.  Her  father  was  a  farmer  and 
stock  raiser  and  died  about  1896,  while  the  mother  is 
still  living  at  Arlington.  The  three  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Goodfellow  are  Miss  Eulah,  J.  J.,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Louisa.  Miss  Eula  graduated  from  the  high  school  of 
San  Angelo  in,  1911  and  J.  J.  Jr.,  graduated  from  the 
same  school  in  1913.    Louisa  is  still  in  school. 

Alphonso  Eagland.  In  these  days  of  surpassing 
energy  and  progressiveness  in  all  fields  of  human  en- 
deavor the  young  man  or  woman  who  would  make  for 
himself  a  place  of  independence  in  connection  with 
economic,  industrial  or  commercial  activities  must  needs 
bring  to  the  work  a  specially  excellent  equipment  in 
knowledge  of  practical  business  forms,  methods  and  pol- 
icies. Mere  academic  discipline  can  not  accomplish  this 
end,  and  thus  •  in  this  twentieth  century,  of  opulent 
progress  and  prosperity,  with  insistent  demands  for 
vital  initiative  power,  and  thorough  training  of  a  pre- 
liminary order,  the  business  or  commercial  college,  prop- 
erly conducted,  holds  high  place  and  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  scheme  of  general  education.  It  is  the 
proper  and  most  effective  medium  through  which  to 
develop  that  practical  knowledge  and  working  ability 
demanded  in  the  essentially  workaday  world  of  the  pres- 
ent era,  and  in  every  populous  community  the  well 
ordered  business  college  becomes  a  virtual  necessity  and 
is  the  recruiting  station  for  the  gallant  army  of  pro- 
ductive workers  who  thence  fare  forth  to  assume  the 
practical  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life.  The  city 
of  Dallas  and  the  state  of  Texas  are  to  be  considered 
fortunate  in  having  so  ably  controlled  and  so  thoroughly 
a  modem  and  effective  institution  as  the  Metropolitan 
Business  College,  which  is  concededly  one  of  the  fore- 
most in  the  entire  south  and  west  and  of  which  the  re- 
sourceful and  popular  proprietor  and  executive  head 
is  Alphonso  Eagland,  who  has  made  for  himself  a  se- 
cure vantage-place  in  connection  with  educational  work 
in  the  state  which  has  ever  been  his  home.  It  is  con- 
sistently maintained  that  the  reputation  of  the  Metro- 
politan Business  College  of  Dallas  is  to  its  students  a 
definite  guaranty  of  success,  and  this  statement  em- 
phatically vouches  for  the  excellence  of  the  work  in  all 
of  its  departments. 

Known  and  honored  as  one  of  the  representative  busi- 
ness  men   and   most   alert  and   progressive  citizens  of 


Dallas,  the  fair  metropolis  of  northern  Texas,  Mr.  Eag- 
land finds  utmost  satisfaction  in  claiming  Texas  as  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  and  he  is  a  scion  of  the  third  gen- 
eration of  the  family  in  this  commonwealth,  within 
whose  borders  his  paternal  grandparents  established  a 
home  in  the  dayd  of  the  Texas  republic,  and  his  mater- 
nal grandparents  likewise  were  numbered  among  the 
sterling  pioneers  of  Texas.  The  names  of  both  fam- 
ilies have  been  closely  and  worthily  identified  with  the 
history  of  civic  and  industrial  development  and  progress 
in  this  state. 

Mr.  Eagland  was  bom  in  Morris  county,  Texas,  on 
the  29th  of  October,  1866,  and  is  a  son  of  Aurelius 
and  Mary  (Clayton)  Eagland.  Aurelius  Eagland  was 
born  in  Cass  county,  Texas,  in  the  days  of  the  republic, 
his  parents  having  come  from  Alabama  and  numbered 
themselves  among  the  early  settlers  of  Cass  county,  and 
about  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same  state,  came  the 
maternal  grandparents  of  him  whose  name  initiates  this 
review.  Aurelius  Eagland  was  a  resident  of  Morris 
county  at  the  time  of  its  organization  and  became  one 
of  the  large  landholders  and  honored  and  influential 
citizens  of  the  new  county.  He  had  the  distinction  of 
being  elected  its  first  sheriff,  and  he  continued  the  effi- 
cient and  valued  incumbent  of  this  office  for  many 
years,  his  original  election  having  occurred  in  the  Cen- 
tennial year,  1876.  His  homestead  place  was  near  the 
old  town  of  Daingerfield,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  Morris  county  until  his  death,  their 
names  and  memory  being  held  in  lasting  honor  in  that 
section  of  the  state. 

Alphonso   Eagland   gained   his  early   educational   dis- 
cipline in  the  public  schools  of  the  town  of  Dainger- 
field, judicial  center  of  his  native  county,  and  concern- 
ing the  formative  period  of  his  character  and  his  later 
work  he  has  written  in  the  following  terms:     **I  waa 
born  in  Morris  county,  near  the  old  town  of  Dainger- 
field, soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  war,  and  there 
I  was  reared  to  manhood  ^s  estate.    Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  am  a  Texan  'to  the  manner  born,'  a  fact  that  I 
cherish   with  great   pride,   for   I   believe  in   Texas  and 
Texas  people.     In  1888,  with  the  buoyant  hope  and  higb 
ambition  of  a  young  man  who  had  just  attained  to  Ws 
majority,  I  took  leave  of  home  and  boyhood  scenes  to- 
fight  life's  battles  on  my  own  account,  with  a  working 
capital  consisting  of  future  possibilities  and  an  honest,, 
determined  purpose  to  achieve  success.    I  went  to  Waco,, 
where  I  taught  for  seven  years  in  one  of  the  leading 
business  colleges  of  the  state  at  that  time.     In  1891  I 
was   united    in    marriage    to    Miss    Susie   Eagsdale,    of 
Flatonia,  whose  father  and  mother  likewise  were  native 
Texans.      In    1895    I    removed    from    Waco    to    Austin, 
where  I  accepted  a  position  in  the  general  land  office. 
I  remained  in  Austin  until  1899,  when  I  resigned  my 
position  as  chief  clerk  of  the  land  office  to  come  to  Dal- 
las to  take  active  management  of  the  Metropolitan  Col- 
lege, which  was  established  in  1887.     Willis  W.  Darby, 
the  prince  of  business-college  teachers,  preceded  me  to 
Dallas  and   was  my  associate   for   a  number   of  years. 
We   soon   built   up   a  large   and  flourishing   school.     A 
little  later  I   bought  his  interest   in   the  Metropolitan, 
and  1  am  now  its  sole  owner  and  manager,  devoting  to 
it   my   most   faithful   and   untiring   personal   time   and 
attention.      I    have    spent    the   best    and    most    earnest 
efforts  of  my  life  on  the  upbuilding  of  my  school,  and 
have  so  conducted  its  affairs  that  it  might  in  every  way 
be   worthy  of  the   esteem,   confidence  and   a   patronage 
of  my  own   Texas   people.     I   do  not  believe  that   my 
work  has  been  in  vain,  for  I'  now  have  a  school  plant 
that   is   easily   worth   one   hundred    and   fifty   thousand 
dollars — a  school  that  ranks  high  in  the  business  world, 
that  attracts  the  best  class  of  students  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  southwest,  and  that  is  easily  the  equal  of 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  '  There  is  absolutely  no 
good  reason  why  any  young  man  or  young  woman  Id 
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Texas  should  not  enroll  in  my  school  in  preference  to 
all  others,  and  there  is  still  less  reason  why  anyone 
should  leave  Texas  for  a  business  course.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  give  the  most  thorough  business  and  steno- 
graphic training  that  experience,  money  and  brains 
can  provide." 

The  above  statements  are  extracts  from  a  forceful 
and  most  consistent  article  appearing  in  a  circular  is- 
sued by  the  college  and  distributed  widely  throughout 
the  state,  and  in  his  further  admonition  to  prospective 
students  and  patrons  Mr.  Hagland  gives,  in  the  same 
article,  the  following  significant  guaranty: 

*'I  have  faith — unlimited  faith — in  my  school.  I 
know  what  it  is,  because  I  have  put  my  conscience,  my 
heart,  my  hope  and  my  life's  best  efforts  into  its  mak- 
ing. Therefore  I  have  absolute  confidence  in  the  work 
it  is  doing  to  prepare  young  men  and  women  to  win 
success  in  life.  I  know,  furthermore,  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  give,  and  do  give,  full  value  in  return  for 
every  dollar  paid  me  on  tuition.  I  think  too  well  of 
my  good  name  and  reputation  to  do  otherwise.  I  will 
agree  unconditionally  to  refund  to  every  graduate  of 
my  school  the  full  amount  paid  for  his  scholarship  if 
he  feels  that  I  have  in  any  manner  purposely  misled  or 
deceived  him  in  order  to  secure  his  enrollment,  or  if  he 
is  not  fully  satisfied  that  he  has  received  a  more  thorough 
and  complete  training  than  he  would  have  gotten  at  any 
other  Texas  school.  There  will  be  no  formalities,  no 
quibbling,  no  red  tape  about  the  matter;  the  only  thing 
necessary  will  be  for  the  student  to  call  at  my  office, 
file  his  request,  and  get  the  money.  This  is  my  guar- 
anty! Ask  any  bank  in  Dallas  if  it  is  good.  I  run 
the  school  on  sound  and  correct  business  principles,  and 
am  wholly  responsible  for  any  agreement  or  contract 
I  may  make. ' ' 

This  ex  cathedra  statement  has  more  emphasis  and 
better  outlines  the  work  of  the  institution  than  could 
any  description  given  by  a  mere  observor  or  desultory 
investigator,  and  thus  the  words  of  Mr.  Bagland  are 
consistently  reproduced  in  this  connection.  The  fine 
new  building  of  the  Metropolitan  Business  College  is 
eligibly  located  at  1809-1811  Commerce  street,  and  is  a 
credit  not  only  to  the  city  of  Dallas  but  to  all  Texas, 
as  it  has  been  pronounced  the  "most  magnificent  build- 
ing in  the  United  States  owned  and  occupied  exclu- 
sively by  a  business  college."  From  literature  issued 
by  the  institution  are  taken  the  following  statements 
concerning  the  school,  its  building  and  its  work:  *'Our 
new  quarters  represent  an  outlay  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  with  the  best  modern  appointments 
that  money  can  buy,  the  Metropolitan  challenges  the 
admiration,  friendship  and  patronage  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Texas.  For  a  number  of  years  the  Metropolitan 
has  been  recognized  as  the  foremost  business  college  in 
Texas,  but  with  our  new  building,  our  new  courses  of 
study,  our  new  facilities,  our  new  endeavors,  it  takes 
first  rank  among  the  business  colleges  of  the  south  and 
is  easily  the  equal  of  the  best  in  the  United  States." 

It  should  be  noted  that  with  the  exception  of  the  in- 
terval of  four  years,  during  which  he  was  associated 
with  the  state  land  department,  at  Austin,  Mr.  Rag- 
land  has  been  continuously  engaged  in  the  work  of  busi- 
ness education  from  the  time  of  initiating  his  inde- 
pendent career  to  the  present,  and  all  who  are  in  the  least 
familiar  with  his  splendid  achievement  can  not  doubt 
that  in  the  field  of  enterprise  he  has  found  his  true 
potential — his  medium  of  accomplishing  most  for  him- 
self and  for  the  world.  In  assuming  control  of  the 
Metropolitan  Business  College  Mr.  Ragland  had  as  his 
})nsiness  partner  and  honored  coadjutor,  Professor  Wil- 
lis W.  Darby,  whose  interest  he  purchased  in  1901, 
since  which  year  he  has  been  the  sole  owner  and  man- 
ager of  the  institution,  though  he  is  signally  favored 
in  retaining  the  services  of  Professor  Darby  as  one  of 
the  most  valued  members  of  the  college  corps  of  in- 
structors. 

Mr.  Bagland  is  vice  president  and  a  director  of  the 


First  State  Bank  of  Dallas  and  vice  president  and  a 
director  of  the  National  Temperance  Life  Inooranoe 
Company,  of  this  city.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  and  also  treasurer,  of  the  Baptist  Sanitarium 
in  his  home  city;  is  a  member  of  the  directorate  of  the 
Amicable  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Waco ;  and  is 
a  member  of  the  executive  conunittee  of  the  Texas 
section  of  the  National  Citizens'  League.  He  is  a  man 
of  the  highest  personal  and  civic  ideals  and  takes  a 
vital  interest  in  all  that  touches  the  welfare  of  hie 
home  city  and  native  state.  His  political  allegiance 
is  given  to  the  Democratic  party,  but  he  has  had  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  enter  the  arena  of  practical 
politics. 

In  the  year  1891  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Bagland  to  Miss  Susie  M.  Bagsdale,  who  was  bom  and 
reared  in  Texas  and  whose  widowed  mother  was  at  that 
time  a  resident  of  Flatonia,  Fayette  county.  She  is 
a  daughter  of  Robert  and  Susan  P.  Bagsdale,  and  her 
father,  who  was  one  of  the  honored  citizens  of  Fayette 
and  Lavaca  counties  for  many  years,  devoted  the  major 
portion  of  his  active  career  to  farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing. He  was  a  native  son  of  the  Lone  Star  state  and  a 
representative  of  one  of  its  sterling  pioneer  families, 
as  was  also  his  wife.  The  attractive  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bagland  is  located  at  2617  Live  Oak  street,  and  it 
known  for  its  gracious  hospitality,  the  while  it  is  brightr 
ened  by  the  presence  of  their  three  children — Portia, 
Sue  and  Alphonso,  Jr. 

Willis  W.  Darby,  who  has  been  an  honored  and 
valued  associate  of  Mr.  Bagland  in  the  work  of  up- 
building of  the  Metropolitan  Business  College,  is  like- 
wise a  native  of  Texas,  within  whose  gracious  borders 
were  also  bom  his  parents,  his  mother  l^ing  a  daughter 
of  Hon.  Geo.  T.  Wood,  who  served  with  distinction  as 
Governor  of  the  state.  Professor  Darby  was  bom  in 
San  Jacinto  county  and  completed  his  academic  edu- 
cation at  Baylor  University,  in  the  city  of  Waco.  Is 
1897  he  became  associated  with  Mr.  Bagland  in  the 
purchase  of  the  Metropolitan  Business  College,  in  Dal- 
las, under  the  firm  name  of  Darby  &  Bagland.  In  1901, 
as  previously  noted,  he  retired  from  the  firm,  and  since 
that  time  he  has  continued  as  a  valued  and  popular 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  college. 

The  Metropolitan  Business  College  was  founded  in 
1887,  by  B.  H.  Hill  and  J.  H.  Gillespie,  who  retained 
control  of  the  same  until  its  sale  to  the  firm  of  Darby 
&  Bagland.  The  present  fine  building,  three  stories  in 
height,  was  erected  in  1904,  and  the  building  and  its 
equipment  represent  an  investment  of  fully  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  first  floor  is 
utilized  for  the  business  offices,  reception  room,  lecture 
hall  and  typewriting  department;  the  second  floor  is  de- 
voted to  the  shorthand  and  English  departments;  and  on 
the  third  floor  are  found  the  bookkeeping,  penmanship  and 
banking  departments.  The  annual  enrollment  Of  stu- 
dents is  about  six  hundred,  and  the  student  body  is 
drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  southwest.  In  this  ad- 
mirable institution  have  been  trained  many  young  men 
who  now  stand  representative  in  financial,  industrial  and 
commercial  activities  in  this  and  other  states,  and  no 
educational  institution  in  Texas  has  a  stronger  hold 
upon  popular  confidence  and  appreciative  supporting 
patronage. 

Louis  Blaylock.  As  president  of  the  Blaylock  Pub- 
lishing Company,  of  which  he  was  the  founder  and  in 
which  he  owns  the  controlling  interest,  Mr.  Blaylock  is 
numbered  among  the  representative  business  men  and 
most  progressive  citizens  of  Dallas,  the  beautiful  and 
thriving  metropolis  of  northern  Texas.  He  has  been  a 
resident  of  the  great  southwest  almost  from  the  time 
of  his  birth  and  has  entered  fully  into  the  progpressiTe 
spirit  that  has  wrought  manelous  advancement  in  this 
favored  section  of  our  great  national  domain,  along 
civic,  industrial  and  commercial  lines.    The  Blaylock  Pub- 
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lishing  Company,  with  a  large  and  well  equipped  plant 
of  modern  facilities  in  every  department,  does  a  gen- 
eral printing  and  publishing  business  of  extensive  order 
and  from  its  office  is  issued  the  Texas  Christian  Advo- 
catCf  one  of  the  leading  religious  periodicals  of  the 
southwest. 

Mr.  Blaylock  was  bom  in  Sevier  county,  Arkansas, 
and  is  a  scion  of  one  of  the  sterling  pioneer  families 
of  that  commonwealth.  The  date  of  his  nativity  was 
October  21,  1849,  and  he  is  a  son  of  Willis  and  Irene 
(Gibbs)  Blaylock,  who  removed  from  Arkansas  to  Texas 
in  the  year  1852  and  established  their  home  in  the  city 
of  Austin,  capital  of  the  state.  The  father  was  en- 
gaged in  merchandising  before  coming  to  Texas.  He 
came  here  for  his  health,  but  died  shortly  after,  or  in 
1856. 

That  Louis  Blaylock  should  be  insistently  appre- 
ciative of  and  loyal  to  Texas  is  but  a  natural  result,  for 
within  the  gracious  borders  of  this  state  he  was  reared 
and  educated,  his  age  at  the  time  of  the  family  re- 
moval to  Texas  being  three  years.  He  was  reared  to 
adult  age  in  the  city  of  Austin,  where  his  early  educa- 
tion was  acquired  principally  under  the  able  preceptor- 
ship  of  Rev.  Gillette,  who  was  at  that  time  rector  of 
St.  David's  church,  Protestant  Episcopal,  in  the  capital 
city,  and  who  also  conducted  a  well  ordered  private 
school.  In  1866,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  war, 
Mr.  Blaylock,  then  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  Galvestouj  having  thoroughly  mas- 
tered the  printer's  trade  and  at  once  took  up  a  position 
with  the  Texas  Christian  Advocate.  During  the  long 
intervening  years  he  has  been  continuously  identified,  in 
one  capacity  or  another,  with  the  publishing  of  the 
Texas  Christian  Advocate^  the  interests  of  which  have 
been  signally  forwarded  by  his  able  and  zealous  inter- 
position. In  1868  Mr.  Blaylock  formed  a  partnership 
association  with  William  A.  Shaw,  who  is  his  half- 
brother,  under  the  firm  name  of  Shaw  &  Blaylock,  and 
they  became  the  publishers  of  the  AdvocatCf  besides  con- 
ducting a  general  printing  business,  with  an  adequately 
appointed  plant  in  the  city  of  Galveston,  where  they 
continued  their  operations  until  1887,  when  they  re- 
moved their  publishing  business  and  the  offices  of  the 
Texas  Christian  Advocate  to  the  city  of  Dallas,  which 
was  at  that  time  entering  upon  its  era  of  splendid  de- 
velopment and  progress.  In  1894  the  partnership  al- 
liance was  dissolved  and  Mr.  Blaylock  forthwith  ef- 
fected the  organization  of  the  Blaylock  Publishing  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  has  since  continued  the  able  and  en- 
terprising executive  head,  while  Mr.  Shaw  became  the 
publisher  of  the  Texas  Farmer,  Mr.  Blaylock  has  con- 
tinued publisher  of  the  Advocate j  and  is  closely  identi- 
fied with  its  business  interests  as  well  as  with  prepara- 
tion and  arrangement  of  its  subject-matter.  Concern- 
ing this  excellent  paper  further  mention  will  be  made 
in  later  paragraphs. 

In  1908  Mr.  Blaylock,  whose  business  had  been  sig- 
nally prospered  with  the  growth  and  upbuilding  of  the 
city,  purchased  his  present  substantial  building,  at 
1804-6  Jackson  street,  and  in  this  structure,  three  stories 
in  height,  have  since  been  maintained  the  headquarters 
of  his  large  and  substantial  printing  and  publishing 
business,  as  well  as  the  executive  offices  of  the  Texas 
Christian  Advocate.  The  plant  includes  the  most  mod- 
em facilities,  including  a  battery  of  seven  linotype  ma- 
chines and  every  accessory  of  a  thoroughly  modern  and 
metropolitan  printing  and  publishing  establishment. 
The  plant  utilizes  virtually  the  entire  building  and  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  in  the  entire  state. 

In  politics  Mr.  Blaylock  is  aligned  as  a  stalwart  sup- 
porter of  the  principles  and  policies  for  which  the 
Democratic  party  stands  sponsor,  and  while  he  has 
been  at  all  times  essentially  broad-minded  and  public- 
spirited  he  has  not  been  ambitious  for  public  office, 
though  he  served  with  marked  ability,  as  police  com- 
missioner of   Dallas   for   three   years — 1904-5-6 — and   is 


now  police  and  fire  commissioner.  He  is  a  director  of 
the  American  Exchange  National  Bank  of  Dallas  and 
is  known  and  honored  as  one  of  the  representative  busi- 
ness men  who  have  been  aggressive  factors  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  Greater  Dallas.  Both  Mr.  Blaylock  and  his 
wife  are  most  zealous  members  of  the  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  South,  in  their  home  city,  and  are 
liberal  in  the  support  of  the  activities  of  its  various  de- 
partments of  work. 

In  the  time-honored  Masonic  f ratemity  Mr.  Blay- 
lock is  one  of  the  prominent  representatives  in  Texas, 
and  he  has  the  distinction  of  having  received  the  thirty- 
third  and  maximum  degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted 
Scottish  Bite.  He  has  been  most  active  in  the  affairs  of 
York  and  Scottish  Rite  bodies  with  which  he  is  affil- 
iated, as  may  be  inferred  when  it  is  stated  that  he  is 
past  master  of  Tucker  Lodge,  No.  297,  Ancient  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  in  the  city  of  Galveston,  as  well 
as  past  master  of  Dallas  Lodge,  No.  760;  and  past  high 
priest  of  San  Felipe  Chapter,  No.  1,  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sons, of  Galveston,  of  which  capitular  body  he  is  a  life 
member.  His  maximum  York  Rite  affiliation  is  with 
Dallas  Commandery,  No.  6,  Knights  Templar;  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Constantino;  is  affiliated  with 
the  local  temple  of  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the 
Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine;  is  a  member  of  the  direc- 
torate of  Dallas  Scottish  Rite  Cathedral  Building  Asso- 
ciation; and  is  president  of  the  building  committee  of 
the  York  Rite  Masonic  temple  in  Dallas.  He  has  been 
identified  with  the  local  organization  of  the  Modem 
Order  of  Praetorians  from  the  time  of  its  inception, 
and  is  now  vice  president  of  this  fraternal  order,  a 
position  of  which  he  has  been  the  incumbent  from  the 
time  of  its  organization. 

The  year  1871  gave  record  of  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Blaylock  to  Miss  Georgia  Darton,  who  was  born  and 
reared  in  the  city  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  where  her 
father,  the  late  Mathias  W.  Darton,  was  leading  ship- 
ping merchant  and  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Blaylock,  whose  attractive  and  hospitable  home 
is  located  at  2028  Jackson  street,  have  five  children, 
namely:  Betty,  deceased,  who  was  the  wife  of  Louis 
B.  Torrey;  Georgia,  who  is  the  wife  of  King  V.  Bunt- 
ing, of  Dallas,  Texas;  Caroline  I.,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Dr.  W.  D.  Jones,  of  Dallas,  Texas;  and  Louis  Watts 
and  Willis  Darton  Blaylock,  who  are  associated  with 
their  father's  printing  and  publishing  business  and  are 
representative  young  business  men  or  Dallas. 

The  Texas  Chbistian  Advocate  has  the  distinction 
of  being  one  of  the  oldest,  even  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  of  the  religious  publications  in  the  state  of 
Texas,  where  it  was  founded  under  the  title  of  the 
Wesleyan  Banner,  in  1846,  the  year  following  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Republic  of  Texas  as  one  of  the  sover- 
eign commonwealths  of  the  Federal  Union.  The  original 
publishing  headquarters  were  at  Brenham,  the  judicial 
center  of  Washington  county,  and  the  title  of  the  publica- 
tion was  soon  changed  to  its  present  form.  The  headquar- 
ters were  removed  to  the  city  of  Galveston,  where  regu- 
lar publication  continued  until  the  time  of  the  Civil 
war,  when  the  disrupted  state  of  all  business  compelled 
it  to  suspend,  as  Galveston  at  that  time  was  a  stage 
ot  almost  constant  military  operations.  After  the  war 
publication  was  resumed  and  continued  there  until  its 
removal  to  Dallas  in  1887. 

The  TexGR  Christian  Advocaie  is  issued  weekly  and 
has  a  large  circulation  throughout  Texas  and  other 
states  of  the  south  and  southwest,  the  regular  edition 
containing  an  average  of  sixteen  pages.  The  periodical 
is  the  official  organ  of  the  New  Mexico  and  five  of  the 
Texas  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
South,  and  the  conferences  which  its  thus  represents  in 
the  Lone  Star  state  are  the  Texas,  the  West  Texas,  the 
Northwest  Texas,  the  North  Texas  and  the  Central 
Texas.     The   paper   has   wielded    great    influence   in   the 
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work  of  the  church  and  in  the  promotion  of  civic  righte- 
ousness, as  its  regular  contributors  are  men  of  the  high- 
est standing  and  most  benignant  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  South. 

John  P.  Muephy,  in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Murphy  &  Bolanz,  well  known  in  the  business  of 
real  estate,  fire  insurance,  loans,  etc.,  in  Dallas  for  some 
years  past,  has  filled  a  place  in  the  business  activities  of 
the  city  that  entitle  him  to  more  or  less  detailed  men- 
tion in  a  historical  and  biographical  work  of  the  nature 
of  which  this  publication  partakes.  Mr.  Murphy  has 
been  unmistakably  identified  with  much  of  the  most 
telling  development  and  upbuilding  of  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding community,  and  since  1874  his  best  interests 
have  been  identical  with  those  of  the  city  in  which  he 
has  made  his  home. 

Bom  at  St.  Charles,  Missouri,  on  March  4,  1837,  John 
P.  Murphy  is  the  son  of  Thomas  C.  and  Margery  (Boyee) 
Murphy.  Both  his  parents  were  natives  of  Ireland,  who 
came  to  America  in  their  early  youth,  and  who  met  and 
married  in  Cincinnati,  whence  they  moved  to  St.  Charles, 
Missouri,  later  locating  in  the  lead  district  in  Washing- 
ton county,  sixty  miles  south  of  St.  Louis.  There  the 
father  was  engaged  at  what  was  known  as  ' '  Old  Mines ' ' 
in  the  lead  manufacturing  business,  until  death  claimed 
him  in  1861. 

The  son,  John  P.,  was  educated,  as  an  aid  to  his 
earlier  studies,  in  the  St.  Louis  University,  a  Jesuit 
College.  He  went  with  a  number  of  comrades  in  the 
summer  of  1861  to  the  camp  of  General  Hardy  at 
Greenville,  Missouri,  intent  upon  enlisting  in  the  Con- 
federate army.  The  general  advised  them  to  return 
to  Washington  county,  secure  a  wagon  and  team  and 
all  the  arms  they  could  get,  and  he  would  organize  them 
into  a  scouting  company  and  enroll  them  regularly  into 
his  army  when  the  state  should  have  seceded.  During  his 
absence  on  this  trip  Mr.  Murphy's  father  was  taken  ill 
and  died  a  few  hours  after  his  return  home,  leaving  his 
mother  and  sisters  without  protection.  His  duty  was 
plain.  He  took  charge  of  his  father's  business  and 
estate  and  the  care  of  the  family  throuffh  the  trying 
period  of  war  in  this  border  state,  and  the  Confederacy 
lost  the  valiant  service  of  a  young  man  who  would  have 
given  all  to  be  free  to  take  his  part  in  the  struggle. 

In  1868,  Mr.  Murpn^y,  who  had  with  the  penchant 
of  the  true  Irishman  iPor  political  life,  become  engrossed 
in  politics  to  some  extent,  was  elected  to  the  Missouri 
legislature,  perving  therein  until  1870.  This  experience 
in  politics,  it  may  be  said  at  this  point,  sufficed  him  for 
the  balance  of  his  days.  President  Johnson  sent  his 
name  to  the  senate  for  confirmation  of  his  appointment 
to  the  post  of  Surveyor  to  the  Port  of  St.  Louis,  without 
the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Murphy,  however.  A  member 
of  Congress,  whom  he  knew  very  well,  denounced  him 
as  a  '* Copperhead,*'  and  the  senate  accordingly  de- 
clined to  confirm  the  appointment,  later  confirming  the 
appointment  of  Judge  Breckenridge  to  the  place.  In 
1871  he  removed  to  Rapids  Parish,  Louisiana,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  United  States  Commis- 
sioner in  Louisiana,  he  having  studied  law  in  the  late 
fifties,  but  not  having  applied  his  training  in  the  active 
practice  of  the  profession.  In  his  capacity  as  Com- 
missioner he  was  instructed  by  the  department  at  Wash- 
ington to  try  a  number  of  cases  known  as  *' Alabama 
Claims"  for  the  destruction  of  cotton  belonging  to 
British  subjects,  by  the  United  States  army  under 
(General  Banks  when  he  made  his  disastrous  raid  up 
the  Red  River  Valley  in  1864.  He  brought  these  cases 
forward  to  a  successful  culmination  for  his  department, 
and  his  service  as  Commissioner  was  one  that  reflected 
credit  upon   him   in   no   unmistakable   manner. 

In  July,  1873,  Mr.  Murphy  made  a  trip  to  Dallas, — 
a  circumstances  that  caused  him  to  hesitate  no  longer 
about  casting  in  his  lot  with  the  thriving  town,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  early  seventies.    In  January,  1874,  Mr. 


Murphy  established  himself  permanently  in  Dallaa, 
becoming  a  member  of  the  real  estate  firm  of  W.  F. 
Lyte  &  Company.  Mr.  Lyte  died  in  1876  and  the  firm 
then  became  known  as  J.  P.  Murphy  &  Company,  and 
still  later,  when  J.  J.  Jones  came  into  partnership,  the 
firm  became  Jones  &  Murphy.  Mr.  Jones  died  in  Decem- 
ber, 1883,  and  on  January  1st,  of  the  following  year, 
Charles  F.  Bolanz  became  the  business  associate  of  Mr. 
Murphy,  the  title  of  Murphy  &  Bolanz  appearing,  and 
still  later,  upon  the  incorporation  of  the  business  under 
the  Texas  laws,  it  assumed  the  title  of  the  Murphy- 
Bolanz  Land  &  Loan  Company, — an  appellation  which 
it  bears  today,  Mr.  Murphy  being  president  and  chief 
executive  of  the  concern  and  Mr.  Bolanz  vice  presi- 
dent. 

The  growth  of  the  business  of  which  Mr.  Murphy 
has  long  been  one  of  the  principals,  and  of  which  he 
was  the  founder  and  builder,  was  established  in  1874, 
on  a  very  small  scale,  indeed.  A  small  section  of  the 
grocery  store  of  one  Downs,  then  located  on  Main  street 
near  Lamar,  served  as  an  office  for  the  new  concern, 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  magnificent  Murphy-Bolanz 
building  at  No.  253  Main  street,  which  they  reared  in 
1885, — a  building  then  noted  throughout  the  state  as 
one  of  the  most  pretentious  businoFS  structures  in  the 
city  of  Dallas,  and  accounted  far  ahead  of  its  time.  In 
1908  the  company  began  work  on  the  splendid  new 
building  at  Commerce  street,  adjoining  the  Dorsey  build- 
ing, which  was  ready  for  occupancy  on  March  1,  1909, 
and  there  the  business  of  the  company  has  been  cen- 
tered since  that  time,  the  same  necessitating  at  this 
time  a  force  of  over  twenty  people  and  half  a  dozen 
automobiles  to  properly  carry  on  the  business. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  firm  alone  has  expended 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  exploit- 
ing of  new  city  additions,  building  houses*  of  the  bet- 
ter class,  in  the  construction  of  sidewalks,  streets,  sew- 
ers, and  every  variety  of  modern  public  improvement, 
and  they  have  owned  and  promoted  the  building  of 
some  of  the  most  attractive  residences  ^^  Dallas.  Among 
their  later  building  achievements  may  be  mentioned 
Monarch  Place,  Mount  Auburn,  Warren  and  Winches- 
ter additions,  with  many  others.  Their  interest  has 
not  been  confined  alone  to  residence  building,  but  they 
have  been  active  in  the  business  centers  in  a  large  way, 
and  many  honest  and  praiseworthy  structures  may  be 
accredited  to  them. 

A  firm  of  great  financial  resources  and  one  of  the 
most  unquestioned  honor  and  integrity,  its  founder  and 
associate  have  built  up  a  clean  and  wholesome  busi- 
ness as  the  result  of  years  of  patient,  prudent  and  con- 
servative operation.  Their  methods  of  procedure  have 
ever  been  those  calculated  to  inspire  confidence,  and 
bespoke  the  sturdy  dependability  and  character  of  the 
principals  at  every  turn,  and  in  John  F.  Murphy  and 
his  associate  Dallas  sees  men  who  have  done  much  for 
her  continued  material  progress  and  development,  while 
Mr.  Murphy  himself  may  well  view  with  pride  the 
results  of  thirty-nine  years  of  business  acti'^ity  in  the 
community. 

Mr.  Murphy  has  twice  been  a  director  and  an  official 
of  the  Dallas  State  Fair,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
original  Trinity  River  Navigation  Company  that  begun 
the  agitation  for  and  commenced  work  on  the  improve- 
ment and  canalization   of  this  waterway. 

In  Dallas,  on  May  22,  1883,  Mr.  Murphy  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Emma  K.  Martyn,  daughter  of  Judge  Mar- 
tyn,  of  Columbia,  Tennessee,  where  he  was  known  for 
many  years  as  a  distinguished  judge.  Six  children 
have  been  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murphy,  the  first 
and  last  named  having  died  in  childhood:  Carrie  N., 
Louise  Boyce,  Emma  Marie  and  John  Bolanz  Murphy, 
the  two  last  named  being  twins. 

The  pleasant  home  of  the  Murphy  family  is  located  at 
2516  Maple  avenue,  Dallas,  and  is  the  scene  of  much 
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gracious  hospitality,  where  the  best  people  ^of  the  city 
are  found  to  mingle. 

Wn.LiAM  G.  Breo.  Nearly  all  of  the  older  common- 
wealths of  the  Union  have  contributed  their  respective 
quotas  to  the  citizenship  of  the  Lone  Star  state,  and 
among  the  representative  business  men  and  progressive 
and  loyal  citizens  of  Dallas  is  Mr.  Breg,  who  claims  the 
fine  old  Wolverine  state  as  the  place  of  his  nativity,  who 
was  reared  to  manhood  in  Minnesota  and  who  has  main- 
tained his  home*  in  Texas  since  1893.  He  has  become  a 
recognized  power  in  the  financial  circles  of  Dallas,  the 
beautiful  and  progressive  metropolis  of  northern  Texas, 
and  his  influence,  fortified  by  integrity  of  purpose  and 
marked  executive  ability,  has  been  exerted  along  lines  that 
have  touched  and  aided  civic  and  material  development 
and  progress.  He  has  achieved  large  and  worthy  success 
and  his  precedence  is  measurably  indicated  by  the  mere 
statement  that  in  his  home  city  he  is  president  of  the 
United  States  Bond  &  Mortgage  Company,  vice-president 
of  the  Dallas  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  and  vice-president 
of  the  Title  &  Guaranty  Company.  Mr.  Breg  has  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  and  upbuilding  of  each  of  these 
institutions  and  is  entitled  to  specific  recognition  in  the 
History  of  Texas  and  Texans. 

Mr.  Breg  was  bom  at  Flint,  the  judicial  center  of 
Genesee  county,  Michigan,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1867, 
and  is  a  son  of  William  L.  M.  and  Caroline  F.  (Grebe) 
Breg,  natives  respectively  of  New  York  and  Michigan. 
William  Lamed  Marcy  Breg  was  numbered  among  the 
sterling  pioneers  and  highly  honored  citizens  of  Michigan 
and  htid.  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  teacher  in  the 
state  school  for  deaf,  at  Flint,  with  which  institution  he 
became  thus  identified  at  the  time  of  its  organization, 
about  the  year  1855,  and  continued  in  that  capacity  until 
his  death  in  1876. 

William  Grobe  Breg  acquired  his  rudimentary  education 
in.  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  and  was  a  lad 
of  ten  years  at  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Minnesota, 
where  he  continued  his  studies  in  the  common  schools  of 
Chicago  county    In  1881  he  moved  to  St.  Paul,  where  he 
entered  business  and  gained  his  initial  experience,  and 
there  he  continued  to  reside  until  1893,  when,  as  an  ambi- 
tious youVig  man  of  twenty-six  years,  he  came  to  Texas 
and  established  his  residence  in  Dallas,  where  he  became 
the  secretary  of  the  Security  Mortgage  &  Trust  Com- 
pany.    In    1897   he  became   associated   with   Harry   A. 
Kahler,  now  of  New  York  city,  in  the  real-estate  mort- 
gage and  loan  business.     In  January,   1903,  the  Tmst 
Company  of  Dallas  was  organized  and  incorporated,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
new   corporation,  in   which   Mr.   Breg  became   a   stock- 
holder, took  over  the  business  that  had  been  established 
by  Mr.  Kahler.     In  September.  1905,  the  company  was 
reorganized,   in   conformity   with   the   provisions   of  the 
new  banking  law  of  the  state,  and  its  capital  stock  was 
increased  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.    In  July,  1907, 
the  title  of  the  corporation   was  changed  to  the  Dallas 
Tmst  &  Savings  Bank,  with  Harry  A.  Kahler,  of  New 
York,  as  president,  and  Mr.  Breg  as  vice-president.     The 
concem  has  become  one  of  the  strong  financial  and  fidu- 
ciary institutions  of  the  state.     Since  June,  1911,  he  has 
been  president  of  the  United   States  Bond  &  Mortgage 
Company,    of    Dallas,    of    which    he    was    one    of    the 
organizers,  in  February,  1910,  the  institution  being  incor- 
porated with   a  capital  stock   of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.    In  the  same  month  of  1911  he  also  assumed  the 
office  of  vice-president  of  the  Title  &  Guaranty  Company, 
ot  Dallas. 

Mr.  Breg  has  given  special  attention  to  farm-mortofage 
loans  during  the  entire  period  of  his  residence  in  Texas 
and  has  not  only  become  an  authority  in  regard  to  real- 
estate  values  but  also  in  the  solution  of  agricultural 
problems  and  the  instituting  of  improved  methods  in  con- 
nection with  this  basic  line  of  industry.  He  has  been  a 
close  student  of  agriculture  from  a  scientific  as  well  as 


a  practical  standpoint.  Mr.  Breg  is  enthusiastic  in  the 
promotion  of  industrial  and  civic  progress,  with  an  abid- 
ing loyalty  that  indicates  his  appreciation  of  and  great 
faith  in  the  magnificent  resources  of  the  state  of  his 
adoption.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  most  zealous  and 
devoted  members  of  the  Central  Congregational  church 
of  Dallas,  in  which  he  has  served  as  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school  since  1902. 

In  the  year  1886  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Breg  to  Miss  Martha  Knowland,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
and  they  have  ^ve  children,  namely:  W.  Boy,  Clarence 
E.,  Bemice  M.,  Powell,  and  Wilbur  C.  The  family  home 
is  at  2808  Fairmount  avenue. 

W.  McCARtY  Moore.  A  capitalist  of  prominence  and 
a  man  of  many  interests  is  W.  McCarty  Moore  of  Dallas. 
He  is  a  Texan  by  birth,  the  son  of  Dr.  W.  T.  and  Katie 
(Keith)  Moore,  both  natives  of  Mississippi.  Bom  in 
1876  he  passed  through  the  usual  preliminary  education 
period,  until  at  an  early  age  he  entered  the  Texas  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  at  Bryan,  being  gradu- 
ated from  that  institution  in  1895,  from  the  depa^ment 
of  Civil  Engineering.  Being  a  young  man  of  much  energy 
and  enthusiasm,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  yield  to 
patriotic  impulses  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish-Ajnerican 
War.  During  its  progress,  Mr.  Moore  was  a  member  of 
Company  E,  First  Texas  IT.  S.  Volunteer  Infantry. 

In  1909  Dallas  became  Mr.  Moore's  place  of  residence 
and  the  center  of  his  numerous  interests.  He  has  become 
conspicuous  in  various  commercial  organizations,  chief 
among  which  are  the  Koke  Company  of  Texas,  the 
Southern  Koke  Company,  Ltd.,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  and 
the  Llano  Gold  and  Rare  Metal  Mining  Company  of 
Dallas,  Texas.  The  above  companies  owe  their  existence 
to  Mr.  Moore,  who  organized  them  and  is  president  of 
each.  The  Llano  Gold  and  Rare  Metal  Mining  Company — 
with  mines  and  mills  located  near  Llano,  Texas — is  unique 
in  having  the  first  and  only  gold  mine  and  gold  reduction 
mill  in  Texas.  The  first  bar  of  Texas  milled  gold  ever 
produced  is  an  achievement  of  this  mine.  The  Llano 
Gold  and  Rare  Metal  Mining  Company  carries,  besides  its 
production  of  gold,  that  of  platinum,  and  other  valuable 
metals. 

The  local  interests  of  Mr.  Moore  include  his  connec- 
tion, as  a  director,  with  the  Southland  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Dallas;  also,  in  the  same  capacity,  with 
the  Empire  Drug  Company  of  Dallas. 

W.  McCarty  Moore  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Fraternal  organizations 
also  engage  his  attention,  in  the  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons;  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks ;  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 

From  McKinney,  Texas,  the  birthplace  of  Mr.  Moore, 
also  came  Mrs.  Moore,  who  in  her  girlhood  was  Miss 
Evelyn  Morton.  Their  marriage  was  solemnized  in  1899. 
They  are  the  parents  of  one  child,  a  son  who  was  bom 
in  1907  and  who  is  named  Jack  Terry  Moore.-  The 
home  of  Mr.  Moore  and  his  family  is  at  5015  Ross 
avenue,  in  Dallas,  his  place  of  business  being  at  712-71.3 
Southwestern  Life  Building. 

James  H.  Smart,  M.  D.  With  oflice  headquarters  in 
suite  803  Wilson  building.  Dr.  Smart  is  to  be  noted  as 
one  of  the  able  representatives  of  the  medical  fra- 
ternity in  the  city  of  Dallas,  where  he  controls  a  large 
and  important  practice  and  has  high  reputation  as  a 
skillful  physician  and  surgeon,  even  as  he  has  impreg- 
nable vantage-ground  in  popular  confidence  and  es- 
teem. He  has  the  highest  conception  of  professional 
ethics  and  in  the  exacting  work  of  his  chosen  calling  he 
has  made  sympathy  outreach  mere  emotional  sentiment 
to  become  an  actuating  motive  in  the  alleviation  of 
human   suffering   and   distress. 

Dr.  Smart  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Pine  Bluff,  the 
judicial  center  and  metropolis  of  Jefferson  county, 
Arkansas,  and  the  date  of  his  nativity  was  May  5,  1868. 
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He  is  a  son  of  Felix  G.  and  Mary  E.  (Hudson)  Smart, 
and  his  father  was  for  many  jears  numbered  among  the 
representatiTe  merchants  of  Pine  Blnff,  where  he  was 
honored  as  a  citizen  of  sterling  character  and  ntmoet 
dvic  loyalty. 

The  public  schools  of  his  native  city  afforded  Dr. 
Smart  his  earlier  educational  advantages,  and  after  there 
completing  the  curriculum  of  the  high  school,  he  entered 
Howard  College,  at  Marion,  Alabama,  in  which  institu- 
tion he  was  graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1887 
and  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science.  Having  in  the  meanwhile  determined  to  fit 
himself  for  the  medical  profession,  Dr  Smart  finally  en- 
tered the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  this  school  being  the  medical  department 
of  Columbia  University  and  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
entire  Union.  He  was  graduated  as  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1891  and  duly  received  his  well  earned  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Thus  through  both  academic 
and  technical  training,  as  well  as  definite  predilection, 
he  came  to  the  work  of  his  chosen  profession  with  ad- 
mirable fortification — an  equipment  that  could  not  but 
presage  the  distinctive  success  which  he  has  since 
achieved  in  practice.  After  his  graduation  Dr.  Smart 
passed  two  years  as  interne  in  St.  Francis*  hospital  in 
New  York  city,  and  in  this  connection  his  work  was 
almost  exclusively  in  the  surgical  wards,  so  that  he  gained 
most  valuable  clinical  experience  in  this  department  of 
professional  endeavor,  in  which  he  has  attained  to  marked 
prestige. 

Upon  leaving  the  national  metropolis  Dr.  Smart  re- 
turned to  his  native  city,  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  active  general  practice  until  1895,  when 
he  established  his  permanent  residence  in  the  city  of 
Dallas,  Texas,  where  his  success  has  been  on  a  parity 
with  his  recognized  ability  and  insistent  devotion  to  his 
profession.  Though  his  practice  has  been  of  general 
order,  with  the  retention  of  a  representative  clientage,  his 
special  ability  and  skill  as  a  surgeon  have  caused  him  to 
devote  much  of  his  attention  to  this  department  of  pro- 
fessional work,  in  which  he  is  frequently  called  upon  by 
his  medical  confreres  for  consultation  and  for  the  per- 
formance of  delicate  and  critical  operations.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  Doctor  was  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Marsalis  Sanitarium,  at  Oak  Cliff,  a  suburb  of 
Pallas,  and  he  is  associated  with  Dr.  S.  E.  Milliken  as 
physician  and  surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  College,  one  of  the 
leading  educational  institutions  in  Dallas.  From  1902 
to  1906  he  served  as  city  health  officer  and  he  gave  close 
and  punctilious  attention  to  his  official  duties,  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  safeguard  public  health  and  to  main- 
tain in  the  city  the  best  possible  sanitary  conditions. 
Dr.  Smart  is  activelv  identified  with  the  Dallas  Countv 
Medical  Society,  the  Texas  State  Medical  Society  and 
the  American  Medical  Association.  His  political  al- 
legiance is  given  unreservedly  to  the  Democratic  party 
and  both  he  and  his  wife  are  communicants  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  their  pleasant  home,  a  center  of  gra- 
cious hospitality,  being  located  at  2708   Holmes  street. 

The  year  1902  recorded  the  marriage  of  Dr.  Smart  to 
Miss  Annie  Oldham,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  Stone- 
wall county,  Texas,  and  whose  father,  D.  M.  Oldham, 
a  representative  of  one  of  the  sterling  pioneer  families 
of  that  section  of  the  state,  has  been  a  prominent  figure 
in  connection  with  agricultural  and  stock-growing  ac- 
tivities in  Stonewall  county,  where  he  is  also  influential 
in  civic  affairs,  as  a  loyal  and  progressive  citizen.  Dr. 
and  ^Irs.  Smart  have  two  children — Annie  and  James 
H.,  Jr. 

D.  D.  Crockett.  Few  men  have  had  a  career  of  bet- 
ter success  and  achievement  in  the  field  of  life  insur- 
ance than  Daniel  D.  Crockett,  the  vice  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Southland  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Dallas.  Opportunity  came  to  Daniel  D.  Crockett  at  Paris, 
Lamar  county,  Texas,  where  it  found  him  a  clerk  in  a  dry 
goods  house.     For  three  years  he  solicited  business  for 


the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  the  busi- 
ness which 'he  wrote  during  that  time  was  encourage- 
ment sufficient  to  keep  him  permanently  in  the  field 
that  he  had  then  chosen.  He  next  became  asBoeiated 
with  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance,  and  still  later  was  made 
district  manager  for  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company.  He  resigned  from  the  latter  in  order  to  join 
the  promoters  of  the  Southwestern  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  1904.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who  succeeded 
in  building  up  a  strong  Texas  company  in  the  life  in- 
surance field.  His  home  was  in  Parisy  from  1877  to 
1905,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  canie  to  Dallas  as  agency- 
director  for  the  Southwestern  Life.  In  1906  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
company,  and  also  vice  president. 

In  March,  1909,  Mr.  Crockett  resigned  from  the 
Southwestern  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  in  the 
month  of  October  following  became  identified  with  the 
group  of  men  who  were  e^ablishing  upon  a  firm  basis 
the  Southland  Life  Insurance  Company.  His  long  and 
successful  experience  in  the  field  work  caused  him  to  be 
appointed  agency-director  for  the  new  company,  and 
it  was  largely  due  to  his  energetic  management  of  this 
branch  of  the  business  that  such  a  splendid  shoiwing 
was  made  within  the  first  few  months  in  the  agj^'egate 
of  business  written  by  the  company.  In  the  liistory 
of  the  company,  to  be  found  in  the  sketch  of  Mr.  James 
A.  Stephenson,  may  be  found  some  mention  of  this 
rapid  increase  of  business  during  the  first  year.  In 
March,  1911,  Mr.  Crockett  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors,  and  was  made  treasurer  of  the  Southland  Life. 
Then  in  March,  1912,  he  became  vice  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  company,  and  it  is  in  these  positions 
that  the  present  writing  finds  him. 

Daniel  D.  Crockett  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  ms 
bom  in  the  famous  Cumberland  Gap  country,  in  Lee 
county,  in  1858.  He  belongs  to  a  notable  family  in  tl» 
history  of  this  country.  His  grandfather  was  John  "SL 
Crockett,  a  cousin  of  the  Davy  Crockett  who  gained  im- 
mortality for  himself  in  the  history  of  Texas  by  his 
gallant  fight  until  death  in  the  defense  of  the  Alamo. 
The  parents  of  the  Dallas  insurance  man  were  Stephen 
Sanders  and  Jemima  S.  (Dickinson)  Crockett.  CoL 
Stephen  S.  Crockett,  who  was  a  native  of  Wythe  county, 
Virginia,  was  a  graduate  from  Emory  and  Henry  Col- 
lege, practiced  law  for  many  years  at  Wythesville, 
joined  the  Confederate  army,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
Colonel  of  the  Fiftieth  Virginia  Cavalry.  He  made  a 
gallant  record  as  a  soldier,  and  after  the  war  continued 
his  practice  of  the  law  at  Henderson,  Kentucky,  to 
which  place  he  had  removed  with  his  family  in  1870. 
In  1877  Colonel  Crockett  left  Kentucky,  and  brought 
his  family  to  Texas,  locating  in  Lamar  county,  near 
Paris.  This  remained  his  home  until  death  came  to  him 
on  ]\farch  9,  1906.  Just  four  hours  after  his  death,  his 
wife  fpllowed  him  to  the  great  beyond. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Crockett  attained  his  early  education  ia 
the  schools  of  Crab  Orchard  Springs,  Kentucky,  and  at 
Somerset,  Kentucky,  and  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age 
when  the  family  removed  to  Lamar  county.  During 
his  early  years  he  occupied  himself  on  the  home  farm, 
engaged  in  the  raising  of  pigs,  cotton  and  horses. 
After  leaving  the  country  he  was  given  a  clerkship  in  a 
drypoods  house  at  Paris,  and  he  pursued  these  some- 
what monotonous  duties  of  clerk  until  the  opportunity 
came  to  him  to  join  the  life  insurance  business  in  1801. 
His  rapid  rise  in  this  business  since  then  has  already 
been  noted. 

On  January  5,  1886,  Mr.  Crockett  married  Miss  Mat- 
tie  A.  Huff,  daughter  of  William  Huff  of  Giles  county, 
Tennessee.  They  are  the  parents  of  two  children.  Bob- 
ert  Lee  Crockett,  the  older,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Paris 
high  school,  and  for  three  years  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  in  the  class  of  1908  in  civil  engineer- 
ing. Claudia,  the  daughter,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Paris 
high  school,  and  also  from  the  North  Texas  Female 
College  and  Conservatory  of  Music,  the  Sherman  insti- 
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tution,  of  wliich  Mrs.  Kidd  Kee  is  president.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crockett  are  active  members  in  the  Oak 
Cliff  Methodist  church.  Their  home  is  at  400  East 
Ninth  street,  Oak  Cliff,  Dallas. 

George  W.  Biddle.  As  a  banker  and  financier  no 
name  would  carry  greater  weight,  or  be  better  known 
throughout  Texas  and  the  southwest  than  that  of  George 
W.  Eiddle  of  Dallas.  Mr.  Riddle  some  twenty-five 
years  ago  began  his  career  as  a  lawyer  in  Granbury. 
His  entrance  into  the  ranks  of  a  learned  profession  was 
in  itself  an  achievement  of  more  than  ordinary  note 
when  it  is  considered  that  he  was  an  orphan  at  the  age 
of  eight  years  and  that  throughout  his  youth  he  had 
to  struggle  not  only  for  the  means  and  opportunities 
of  education,  but  also  for  the  very  simplest  necessities 
of  life.  Few  men,  starting  thus,  at  the  bottom,  have 
gone  farther  or  accomplished  more  than  this  well  known 
Dallas  banker.  Mr.  Biddle  during  his  career  as  a  banker 
has  founded  and  organized  more  than  forty  individual 
institutions  in  this  state,  and  is  now  president  of  one 
of  the  largest  banking  houses  of  north  Texas. 

George  W.  Biddle  was  bom  in  Dewitt  county,  Texas, 
in  1861,  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Margaret  (Vice)  Biddle. 
His  parents  were  among  the  pioneer  settlers  in  south 
central  Texas.  The  father  died  in  1867,  and  the  mother 
in  1869,  and  that  date  George  W.  was  left  a  penniless 
orphan.  By  the  sheer  force  of  native  ability,  and  a 
persistent  struggle  for  the  better  things  and  accom- 
plishments of  life,  has  George  W.  Biddle  reached  the 
secure  position  in  business  and  civic  circles  which  he 
now  enjoys.  He  managed  to  acquire  a  common  school- 
ing and  then  spent  several  years  in  the  study  of  law  at 
Granbury,  until  in  1887  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
During  the  next  ten  years  he  was  one  of  the  active  and 
successful  attorneys  at  Granbury,  and  during  this  period 
he  served  four  years  as  Judge  of  Hood  county  and 
was  also  president  of  the  County  Judges  Association 
of  Texas. 

During  his  residence  at  Granbury,  Judge  Riddle 
became  interested  in  banking:,  and  with  his  remarkable 
success  in  this  field,  he  finally  abandoned  the  law  alto- 
gether. As  previously  mentioned,  Mr.  Biddle  has 
founded  and  organized  more  than  forty  banks  in  this 
state,  and  at  the  present  time  has  financial  interests  in 
more  than  thirty  of  these  institutions.  These  numerous 
bi^s,  although  all  acknowledge  in  this  sense  a  com- 
mon founder,  are  by  no  means  related  in  a  chain  or 
system  under  any  general  management,  but  all  are 
separate  institutions. 

Mr.  Biddle  has  been  a  resident  of  Dallas  since  1903, 
at  which  date  he  founded  the  Biddle  Exchange  Bank, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  president.  In  1905,  the  title 
of  this  institution  was  changed  to  the  First  State  Bank 
of  Dallas.  Mr.  Riddle  remained  as  president  for  one 
year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  withdrew,  but  in 
1907  again  became  the  president,  and  still  fills  that 
executive  position.  The  First  State  Bank  of  Dallas 
has  a  capital  and  surplus  of  $200,000,  its  officers  are 
some  of  the  most  substantial  business  men  in  north 
Texas,  and  in  every  way  is  an  institution  which  pro- 
motes the  substantial  character  of  Texas  finance  and 
industry. 

During  the  session  of  the  State  Bankers  Associa- 
tion in  Dallas  in  1911,  Judge  Riddle  was  selected  by 
the  Dallas  Bankers  Committee  to  deliver  the  address 
of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  local  bankers.  He  has  in 
recent  years  taken  a  prominent  part  in  Democratic  state 
politics,  and  has  been  one  of  the  most  vigorous  advo- 
cates of  reform  in  the  public  service.  In  1908  he  became 
a  leader  of  the  anti-Bailey  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  Texas.  He  was  instrumental  in  calling  the 
convention  at  Waco  which  nominated  delegates  to  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  of  1908  in  opposition 
to  Senator  Bailey,  and  he  persistently  kept  up  the  fight 
against  the  junior  senator  until  the  latter  withdrew 
his  candidacy  for  reelection.     Judge  Riddle  is  treasurer 


of  the  National  Temperance  Life  Insurance  Company, 
and  has  official  connection  with  a  number  of  other  com- 
panies which  operate  in  this  state. 

Judge  Biddle  married  Miss  Bosie  Brandenburg,  a 
daughter  of  J.  M.  Brandenburg  of  Dallas.  Her  brother 
is  Benjamin  F.  Brandenburg,  the  present  sheriff  of 
Dallas  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Biddle  are  the  parents  of 
the  following  children:  Bence,  Irene,  Morgan,  Penn, 
Buth,  Georgia  and  Moselete.  The  beautiful  Biddle  resi- 
dence is  at  5103  Gaston  avenue,  Dallas. 

Harrison  Marsh  Elliston.  The  present  county  tax 
assessor  of  Dallas  county  has  been  identified  with  the 
official  service  of  this  county  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  and  in  every  capacity,  whether  subordinate  or 
as  head  of  the  individual  office,  he  has  displayed  that 
efficiency  and  fidelity  which  are  the  most  dependable 
elements  in  good  government. 

Harrison  Marsh  Elliston  was  bom  at  Farmen  Branch, 
Texas,  February  18,  1873,  a  son  of  Mark  and  Martha 
(Marsh)  Elliston.  The  mother  was  a  native  of  Dallas 
county,  her  family  being  among  the  old  settlers  of  this 
vicinity,  while  the  father  was  brought  to  this  vicinity 
from  Kentucky  when  he  was  an  infant. 

Mr.  Elliston  during  his  boyhood  attended  the  public 
schools,  and  spent  his  early  youth  on  a  farm  and  in 
the  wholesome  occupation  of  the  country.  In  1895  he 
entered  the  office  of  county  clerk  at  Dallas,  and  was 
for  six  years  employed  in  that  branch  of  the  county 
service.  He  was  then  advanced  to  the  duties  of  deputy 
clerk  in  the  office  of  county  assessor,  and  performed 
those  functions  for  four  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  took  the  place  of  chief  clerk  in  the  tax  collect- 
or's office  under  Henry  H.  Jacoby,  who  was  then 
county  tax  collector.  Under  this  chief  he  held  the  office 
of  chief  clerk  for  four  years,  and  was  then  for  four 
years  associated  with  J.  L.  Goggans.  who  was  the  spe- 
cial attorney  for  the  prosecution  of  delinquent  taxes. 
In  February,  1911,  Mr.  Elliston  resigned  from  his  sub- 
ordinate connection  with  the  county  service  to  enter 
the  political  field  as  candidate  for  the  position  of  tax 
assessor.  In  July  of  the  same  year  he  was  nominated, 
and  since  the  nomination  in  this  county  was  equivalent  to 
election,  his  choice  at  the  polls  the  following  November 
was  a  matter  of  course.  He  is  a  very  popular  man  in 
his  office  and  the  county  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
ability  of  such  an  official. 

Mr.  Elliston  married  Miss  Annie  Crump,  a  daugh- 
ter of  J.  A.  and  Alice  V.  Crump,  of  Tennessee. 

Adolphus  Green  McAdams.  The  president  of  the 
A.  G.  McAdams  Lumber  Company  of  Dallas  has  been 
identified  with  this  line  of  business  for  twenty  years,  and 
from  a  small  establishment  with  small  capital  twenty 
years  ago,  he  has  built  up  one  of  the  largest  businesses 
of  the  kind  in  this  state,  and  its  branches  are  now  situated 
in  fourteen  different  localities.  Mr.  McAdams  was 
formerly  in  the  railroad  service,  advanced  from  one 
grade  of  responsibility  to  the  other,  and  has  long  since 
been  among  the  leading  independent  business  characters 
of  north  Texas. 

Adolphus  Green  McAdams  was  born  at  Pilot  Point, 
Denton  county,  Texas,  December  17,  1864.  His  par- 
ents, Green  McAdams  and  Margaret  (Cravens)  Mc- 
Adams, were  both  natives  of  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
whence  they  came  to  Texas  in  1850,  locating  at  Pilot 
Point. 

During  his  boyhood  Mr.  McAdams  attended  the  com- 
mon and  high  schools  of  his  native  county,  but  did  not 
continue  his  studies  to  graduation.  He  early  took  up 
the  practical  affairs  of  life,  and  began  in  the  railroad 
service  with  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  and  the  Santa 
Fe  Railways.  He  was  employed  as  station  agent  at  dif- 
ferent times  at  different  localities  for  these  two  roads, 
and  altogether  was  in  the  railway  service  for  ten 
years.  On  leaving  this  occupation  he  came  to  Dallas 
and  established  himself  in  the  lumber  trade.     In    1893 
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the  A.  G.  McAdams  Lumber  Company  was  incorporated 
and  since  then  its  growth  has  been  that  of  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  successful  commercial  enterprises 
in  north  Texas.  It  now  has  fourteen  lumber  yards  in 
different  towns  of  the  state  and  has  an  immense  busi- 
ness. Mr.  McAdams  is  prominently  identified  with  other 
business  affairs  in  this  state,  and  is  a  director  in  the 
Guarantee  State  Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Dallas. 

Mr.  McAdams  married  Miss  Mary  Chiles,  a  daughter 
of  Col.  W.  B.  and  Eugenia  Chiles  of  Grayson  county, 
Texas.  Her  father.  Colonel  Chiles,  came  to  Texas  im- 
mediately after  the  close  of  the  Civil  war,  and  bought 
up  quantities  of  land  in  Grayson  county,  and  other  por- 
tions of  Northern  Texas.  These  holdings  in  later  years 
became  exceedingly  valuable,  and  made  him  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  his  part  of  the  state,  and  he  was  also 
ti  producer  of  wealth  as  a  ranchman  and  cattle  raiser. 

Mr.  and  and  Mrs.  McAdams  are  the  parents  of  two 
•children:  Julia  Franyetta,  who  was  born  October  18, 
1890;  and  Margaret  Eugenia  wso  born  born  November  6, 
1896.  Mr.  McAdams  is  a  member  of  the  Dallas  Country 
Club  and  his  favorite  recreation  is  the  game  of  golf,  so 
that  whenever  his  business  responsibilities  relax  he  is 
usually  found  upon  the  links  of  the  local  or  other  courses. 

Sam  Freshman.  A  citizen  who  is  regarded  as  a 
'Staunch  advocate  of  every  civic  improvement  and  mu- 
nicipal undertaking  for  a  larger  and  better  city,  Sam 
Freshman  has  been  a  resident  of  Dallas  since  1884,  and 
throughout  that  time  has  conducted  a  wholesale  and 
family  liquor  establishment  at  the  corner  of  Elm  and 
Xiamar  streets,  a  location  which  is  familiarly  associated 
with  his  name  among  all  who  have  known  Dallas  any 
time  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

Sam  Freshman  was  bom  at  Eydkuhnen,  PruFsia,  on 

February  19,  1865.     He  was  the  son  of  M.  and  Marie 

(Engleman)  Freshman.     His  father  was  a  grain  dealer 

and  continued  active  in  business  until  late  in  life  when 

lie  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

Sam  Freshman  came  to  America  in  1879,  locating  at 
Paducah,  Kentucky,  where  he  began  work  for  his  uncle, 
Joseph  Engleman.  "While  there  he  supplemented  the  de- 
ficiencies of  his  early  education  by  attendance  at  night 
•school.  In  September,  1881,  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Texas,  locating  at  Grand  View,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  general  mercantile  business.  Having 
•saved  a  considerable  part  of  his  earnings,  he  came  to 
Dallas  in  the  spring  of  1884  and  at  that  date  set  up  in 
business  at  the  comer  which  he  still  occupies,  and  has 
accumulated  much  valuable  property  in  Dallas. 

Mr.  Freshman  was  first  married  June  19,  1887,  to 
Miss  Esther  Saudeck  of  Houston.  His  second  marriage, 
which  occurred  June  20,  1906,  waa  with  Miss  Minnie 
Franklin;  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah  Franklin 
of  Dallas.'  The  two  children  are  as  follows:  Esther, 
a  daughter  of  the  first  wife,  was  bom  April  1,  1891; 
Benjamin  M.,  a  child  of  the  second  marriage,  was  bom 
February  19,  1908. 

W.  A.  BoYCE,  Jr.,  M.  D.  The  associate  medical  di- 
rector in  the  Southland  Life  Insurance  Company,  is  one 
of  the  ablest  representatives  of  his  profession  in  north 
Texas.  Dr.  Boyce  has  had  a  varied  experience,  both  in 
practice  and  study,  in  his  profession,  and  is  an  author- 
ity on  the  general  work  of  public  sanitation  and  public 
health.  Dr.  Boyce  enjoys  a  large  practice  in  Dallas, 
and  is  one  of  the  influential  and  popular  members  of 
the  medical  fraternity. 

William  A.  Boyce,  Jr.,  was  born  at  the  town  of  Boyce 
in  Ellis  county.  Texas,  March  22,  1881,  a  son  of  Wil- 
liam A.  amd  Elizabeth  (Aldredge)  Boyce.  The  mother 
is  now  deceased.  William  A.  Boyce,  Sr.,  has  for  many 
years  been  an  influential  and  prominent  man  of  cen- 
tral Texas.  He  graduated  before  the  war  from  La- 
Grand  Military  Academy,  then  served  In  an  Alabama 
Eegiment  during  the  Civil  war,  and  in  1865  came  to 
Texas  and  settled  in  Ellis  county.     There  he  became  a 


farmer  at  the  time  when  conditions  were  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  pioneer  period,  and  gained  a  place  of 
prominence  in  the  community.  The  town  of  Boyce  is 
named  after  him,  and  that  is  his  present  residence. 

Dr.  Boyce  attained  his  education  in  the  Boyce  public 
schools,  and  subsequently  was  a  student  at  Braden's 
Military  Academy  of  New  York.  He  studied  medicine 
at  the  Louisville  Medical  College  and  subsequently  en- 
tered the  medical  department  of  Tulane  University 
of  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  graduated  with  the  de- 
gree of  M.  D.  Dr.  Boyce  was  appointed  and  served  as 
an  interne  in  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  at 
New  Orleans^  and  during  his  residence  in  that  city 
also  did  S|)ecial  work  with  Dr.  Protier  in  miscroscopy  in 
the  Pathological  Department  of  the  Charity  Hospital 
at  New  Orleans. 

The  first  two  years  of  his  active  practice  was  at 
Conunerce,  Texas,  and  in  1909  he  established  his  ofiice 
for  general  practice  at  Dallas.  He  was  formerly  a 
professor  of  hygiene  and  climatology  in  the  medical  de- 
partment in  the  Southern  Methodist  University  (for- 
merly Southwestern  University)  and  is  now  associate 
professor  of  anatomy  at  the  same  school.  In  March, 
1910,  Dr.  Boyce  became  associate  medical  director  of  the 
Southland  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  gives  a  large 
share  of  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  that  position,  ^- 
though  he  has  a  large  practice  in  general  medicine  and 
surgery. 

Dr  Boyce  is  a  member  of  the  Dallas  County  Medical 
Society,  is  president  of  the  Dallas  City  Medical  and 
Surgical  Society,  is  a  member  of  the  Texas  State  Medical 
Association,  and  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  He  is  one  of  the  visiting  staff  of  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  Home.  Fraternally  he  is  a  thirty- 
second  degree  Scottish  Bite  Mason,  being  affiliated  with 
the  Commerce  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  with  Commerce 
Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  and  with  Hella  Temple  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine.  He  is  also  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  Dr.  Boyce  was  married  in  1906  to  Miss  Ethel 
Inez  Harris,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Harris  of  Celeste, 
Texas,  one  of  the  well  known  physicians  of  that  place. 
Dr.  Boyce  and  wife  had  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who 
died  in  infancy.  The  family  residence  is  at  4420  Boss 
avenue. 

Geor*ge  H.  Culp.  In  many  respects  and  especially  as 
a  criminal  trial  lawyer,  George  H.  Culp  is  regarded 
among  the  profession  and  laity  as  having  no  superior  in 
the  north  Texas  bar.  He  has  been  in  practice  at  Gaines- 
ville for  over  twenty  years,  and  the  firm  of  Potter,  Culp 
&  Culp,  of  which  he  is  second  member,  is  probably  the 
strongest  xjombination  of  legal  talent  in  Cooke  county. 

George  H.  Culp  is  a  Missourian  by  birth,  born  in  Pettis 
county,  in  1856,  a  son  of  Josiah  and  Mildred  (Coy) 
Culp.  His  father,  who  was  a  farmer,  died  when  George 
H.  was  a  child,  and  the  mother  in  1872  moved  to  Texas, 
to  Cooke  county,  her  family  following  the  next  year. 
There  were  just  three  children  in  the  family,  and  Mr. 
Gulp's  brother,  John  A.,  was  murdered  by  bandits  after 
he  had  killed  their  leader  in  a  duel.  The  daughter  was 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Foushee.  The  mother  married  for  her 
second  husband  ,W.  W.  Hart,  who  died  in  1883,  leaving 
3  children:  Lee  Hart,  a  stockman  of  Buena  Vista,  Colo- 
rado; Mrs.  Mike  McQuaid  of  Buena  Vista;  and  Walter 
W.  Hart,  a  stockman  of  New  Mexico. 

George  H.  Culp  was  sent  away  to  school  in  Missouri 
and  Kentucky,  attending  the  common  schools  in  those 
states.  After  his  father's  death,  he  was  thrown  largely 
on  his  own  responsibilities,  and  when  only  twelve  years 
old  began  earning  his  way.  He  worked  on  a  farm  until 
he  was  eighteen,  and  then  began  buying  and  shipping 
cattle,  in  which  way  he  earned  the  means  which  finally 
promoted  him  to  his  position  as  a  lawyer.  After  his 
marriage  he  located  in  Gainesville,  and  while  working 
for  a  loan  company,  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  Judge 
Barrett's  office.  Previous  to  his  removal  to  Gainesville, 
while  living  on  a  ranch,  he  had  studied  law  as  oppor- 
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t unity  presented,  and  finally  in  1892  successfully  passed 
the  ezciuinations  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    He  prac- 
ticed alone  for  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  be- 
came a  partner  of  £.  P.  Hill,  who  is  now  a  well  known 
lawyer  of  South  McAlester,  Oklahoma.     After  the  ap- 
pointment  of    Mr.   Hill   as   attorney   general,    Mr.   Culp 
formed    a   partnership   with    Judge    A.    M.    (irceuei    of 
GaineBvillei    and   that    association    continued    fur    three 
years.     At  the  end  of  that  time  was  formed  the  firm  of 
Culp,  Giddin^s  and  Giddinurs,  the  latter  ))ein^  now  at- 
torneys in  Oklahoma.     At  the  end  of  three  years,   Mr. 
Culp  left  that  partnership,  and  iKTume  associated  with 
Judge  C.  C.  Totter  in  19()«).     These  well  known  lawyers 
hare  practire»l   together  since  that   time,  at   lirst   under 
the  name  of  Potter  &  Culp,   ami  since   Mr.   Culp's  son 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  the  latter  has  liecome  a  jnnior 
member.     As  a  criminal  lawyer,  Mr.  <'ulp  has  the  record 
in  Cooke  county  of  rarely  having  lost  any  important  t»ase 
with  which  he  has  been   identified.     In  the  last   twenty 
years   he   has   probably   defended   more   men    in    ('a]iital 
cases   than   any  other  one   lawyer   in    North   'IVxas.  an<l 
his  practice  extends  into  Oklahoma  and  New  Mrxiro.    He 
is  strictly  a  professional  man,  gives  all  his  time  to  his 
profession,  and  has  wcm  his  snc<'ess  by  hard  work  and 
native  ability.     In  politics  he  is  executive  comniitteenian 
from   the   Fourth   Senatorial    District,   anrl    has    d(»ne   a 
great   deal  of  practioal  work   in   behalf  of   his   frientls, 
but  has  never  accepted  honors  for  himself. 

M.  Culp  in  1882  married  Lula  Savage,  who  was  born 
in  Grayson  county,  Texas,  a  daughter  of   William   and 
Ellen   (Austin)   Savage,  her  parents  having  l)e«>n  among 
the  early  settlers  of  that  district,  where  the  father  was 
a  merchant  and  miller.    The  Savage  family  was  originally 
from  Kentucky,  and   Mr.   Savnge  continued    in   bnsines** 
unrii  his  death  in  1881.    The  eight  children  ot*  Mr.  (nip 
and  wife  are  mentionetl  as  follows:    Ora.  is  the  wite  nf 
£dgar   Blewitt,  in  the  mill   business  with   his   fatlu-r  in 
YoTt  Worth,  and  they  have  two  children;   Iva.  is  the  \Nit*e 
of   Albert   Thersen,  in   the   banking  business    in    Rowie, 
T*»xa8;  Georgia,  is  the  wife  of  (.'harles  Hrannan,  a  tobac- 
conist of  San  Antonio;  John  W.,  the  junior  member  of 
Potter,    Culp  &  Gulp,  completed   liis   law  course   in    the 
University  of  Texas,  and  married  Miss   Kli'/abeth   Ken- 
nerly  of  Gainesville;  I^e  Culp,  is  in  the  cotton  business 
ar  Gainesville,  and  is  married  and  has  one  child;  <irady, 
unmarried,  is  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business  in  Somer- 
rille;    William   is  attending   the    I'niversity    of    Austin. 
Texas,    and   is  already   engaged    in    the   study   of    law: 
Yancy    is   the   youngest   of   the    family,    auil    is   also    in 
school,  attending  the  I*eac(»ck  Military  Srlnml,  San  An- 
tonio. 

John  S.  Cole.  In  early  life  a  teaclu^r.  for  many  years 
known  to  the  peojde  of  Sterling  rounty,  thiougli  !iis 
services  in  the  office  of  county  atid  distri<t  clerk,  uud 
now  cashier  of  the  First  National  Hank  of  Sterling  City, 
Mr.  Cole  is  a  west  Texas  citizen  wliii*;c  career  has  been 
larfjely  passed  in  this  country,  and  has  always  been 
honorably  and  influent ially  i<lenti fieri  with  the  success- 
ful welfare  of  his  community. 

John  S.  Cole,  the  third  in  a  family  of  four  children, 
was  bom  January  27,  1m71,  at  .7  as  per  in  Walker  ••ouiity, 
Alabama,  a  son  of  James  ]{.  and  Clara  Cnjc.  Tlie  ]ia- 
temal  ancestry  is  Irish.  The  mother's  mai.len  name  was 
Croft,  and  there  was  a  large  f;iniily  of  that  name  in 
Alabama.  Grandfather  Croft  and  oIIhms  of  the  t'amily 
were  large  planters  and  slave  holdeis  brfore  the  war. 
James  R.  Cole,  the  fnther.  was  a  farnu-r  in  Alabama. 
and  early  in  life  volunte«*red  f<»r  senii-e  in  tin*  Coufi"! 
erate  army.  He  served  from  1*»«»1  until  the  end  of  tin- 
war,  and  then  resumed  liis  faun  act  i\  itie<.  Ib>  svll 
resides  at  the  age  of  sev«>nty  on  the  nlii  estate  in  Ala- 
bama, and  the  mother  is  sixty  se\en  yea  is  <.t'  :me. 

In  the  public  schools  of  A1a))anui.  Mr.  Cnlc  attaine<l 
his  earljr  eduction,  and  then  spent  se\eral  yeais  as  :i 
taaeher  in  his  native  state.     In  1^1)4.  he  came  to  Texas, 


first  locating  in  Johnson  county,  where  he  worked  as 
clerk  in  a  general  department  store.  In  1898  he  moved 
out  to  Sterling  City,  and  was  soon  influentially  connected 
with  the  oflicial  life  of  this  county.  He  served  as 
deputy  district  and  county  clerk  until  1900,  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  county  and  district  clerk, 
and  by  reelection  several  terms  sensed  for  eight  years 
until  1908.  He  then  engaged  in  the  abstract  business, 
and  still  keeps  the  principal  set  of  books  for  abstracts 
in  Sterling  county,  in  1910  he  assisted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  First  National  Hank  of  Sterling  City,  took 
the  position  of  cashier,  when  the  bank  opened  for 
business,  and  lias  been  the  active  executive  of  the  insti- 
tuti(m  down  to  the  ]>resent  time.  Mr.  Cole  is  also  owner 
of  a  ranch  in  the  northwestern  fiart  of  Sterling  county, 
and  raises  a  large  number  of  cattle. 

For  a  nund»er  of  vears  he  has  been  one  of  the  workers 
for  l>emocratic  success  in  Sterling  county.  On  Febru- 
ary I'll.  liMiO.  he  marrie<l  Stella  White,  of  Morgan, 
Texas,  a  daughter  of  T-oran  and  Kllen  "White  of  Morgan. 
Her  father  was  a  stock  raiser  in  that  vicinity  until  his 
.ieath  ab«ait  I'^'M),  and  her  mother  died  about  1884.  The 
one  living  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cole  is  Thurman,  bom 
August  lM.  19(»2,  ami  now  attending  public  schools  in 
Sterling  City.  Mr.  Colo  considers  himself  a  permanent 
re'^ideiit  of  Sterling  county,  and  none  appreciate  the 
re-ourcos  and  cliniatie  advantages  of  this  county  to  a 
;;n>:iter  rle^;reo  than  Mr.  Cole.  He  enjoys  industrial  and 
snrial  opjiort unities.  an<]  has  always  done  his  part  toward 
making  the  most  of  the  sjilendid  resources  to  be  found  in 
this  seetion  of  Texas. 

Thomas  G.  Hkadford,  D.  D.  S.,  D.  M.  D.  To  suc- 
c«*ssful  aofomplishment  as  a  dental  practitioner  Dr. 
Uradforil  has  added  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  |ir(»fessi(m  at  large,  and  in  the  dental  fraternity 
is  one  of  the  foremost  men  both  of  Texas  and  of  the 
entire  south. 

Tlnunas  <J.  l?radford  is  a  native  of  Missouri,  having 
been  born  at  Arrow  Kock,  Deecmber  15.  1873,  a  son  of 
Charles  H.  and  Susan  L.  (Smith)  Bradford.  His 
father  was  a  ne|dn»w  of  (^laiborne  F.  Jackson,  who  was 
the  secession  (Jovernor  of  Missouri,  and  was  also  a 
liist-cousin  of  Ciovernor  .Tohn  S.  Marmaduke  of  Missouri. 

Dr.  Bradford  received  his  liteiary  education  at  the 
Warrensburg  State  Normal  school,  and  at  Pilot  Grove 
Cjdlegp.  in  Missrmri.  and  during  his  residence  and  at  the 
intervals  of  his  school  attendance  at  Pilot  Grove  he 
was  engaged  in  teaching  school  for  six  years.  It  was 
through  the  avenue  of  teaching  that  he  prepared  and 
entered  the  profession  which  he  had  chosen  for  his 
career.  Entering  the  dental  department  of  the  St.  Louis 
I'niversity,  he  was  graduated  D.  D.  S.  in  1904,  and  in 
the  following  year  came  to  Dallas  and  began  the  prac- 
tii'e  which  has  been  so  successful. 

Dr.  Bradford  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  State 
Dental  College  in  Dallas,  and  is  still  professor  of  ortho- 
dontria  and  dental  anatomy  in  this  college.  In  1900  the 
colh»g(»  honored  him  with  the  degree  of  D.  M.  D.  (Doc- 
tor of  Medical  Dentistry),  and  in  1907  the  board  of 
directors  elected  him  as  dean  of  the  eoUeffc.  a  position 
which  he  held  up  to  August,  1912.  Dr.  Bradford  is  a 
member  of  the  State  Dental  Association  and  the  Dallas 
District  Dental  Societv.  Fraternallv  he  is  affiliated 
with  the  Order  of  Praetorians  and  the  Independent 
Onler  of  Odd  Fellows.  On  March  4,  1908.  he  married 
Mis.  Marie  Baldwin  of  Dallas.  Mrs.  Bradford  has  one 
<laughter  by  her  former  marriage.  Tressie  Baldwin,  who 
was  bom  in  1S98.  Their  home  is  at  4307  San  Jacinto 
stn-et.  while  the  doctor's  offices  are  in  the  Sumpter 
biiilding. 

Stkphkn  G.  Davi.s.  As  a  business  builder  few  Texas 
i'itixMis  have  a  record  that  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  Stephen  (j.  Davis,  the  j)resident  of  the  S.  G. 
Davis  Hat  Ccmipany  (Inc.),  whose  main  offices  are 
at  700  7n2  Flni  street.  Dallas.  This  com]»any  has  been 
one  of  the  imixirtant  individual  factors  in  making  Dal- 
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las  the  wholesale  center  for  the  entire  southwest,  and 
among  the  wholesale  houses  situated  in  the  Dallas  dis- 
trict, there  is  none  which  has  had  a  more  stable  and 
rapid  growth  than  that  of  the  S.  G.  Davis  Hat  Com- 
pany. 

Behind  this  large  mercantile  enterprise  is  the  career 
and  the  character  of  a  business  man,  who  through  sheer 
force  of  ability  has  come  up  from  the  ranks  to  a  place 
of  leadership.  Stephen  G.  Davis  was  bom  at  FranWin- 
ton,  North  Carolina,  October  5,  1867,  a  son  of  E.  H. 
and  Martha  A.  Davis.  He  was  reared  on  a  farm  in 
Granville  county,  North  Carolina,  had  only  the  common 
school  education  of  Franklinton,  and  began  his  business 
career  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  in  1884  as  clerk  in  a 
retail  store  in  his  native  town.  For  eight  years  he 
stuck  to  his  post  in  that  store,  from  1884  to  1892,  and 
although  apparently  making  little  progress  financially 
he  was  actually  laying  the  foundation  of  a  sound  busi- 
ness experience  and  preparing  himself  for  a  career  in 
a  larger  sphere.  From  North  Carolina  he  went  to  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  where  he  entered  the  wholesale  hat  house 
of  T.  D.  Stockes  &  Company,  and  was  connected  with 
that  firm  from  1892  to  1900.  During  the  last  five  years 
he  was  their  traveling  representative  throughout  Texas 
and  the  southwest,  and  it  was  this  varied  experience 
over  the  southwestern  field  that  brought  him  finally  into 
prominent  relations  with  Dallas  and  Texas. 

In  August,  1900,  Mr  Davis  located  in  Dallas,  and  es- 
tablished the  wholesale  hat  business  at  216  Commerce 
Street.  Upon  beginning  he  had  a  capital  of  $25,000, 
and  the  business  was  subsequently  incorporated  as  the  S. 
G.  Davis  Hat  Company.  The  officers  since  the  incorpora- 
tion have  been:  S.  G.  Davis,  president;  F.  W.  Blake- 
ney,  first  vice  president;  W.  C.  McCord,  second  vice 
president;  M.  M.  Blakeney,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Soon 
after  the  incorporation  the  company  moved  to  new 
quarters  at  Elm  and  Market  Streets  in  the  brick  build- 
ing still   occupied  by  the  establishment. 

No  citizen  of  Dallas  has  interested  himself  in  a  more 
public-spirited  manner  with  the  trade  development  and 
the  general  upbuilding  of  this  city  as  a  commercial 
center  than  Mr.  Davis.  In  1900  he  was  the  moving 
spirit  in  the  org^anization  of  the  Dallas  Trade  League, 
a  body  which  did  a  fine  work  and  exercised  a  whole- 
some influence  in  this  city.  With  this  latter  body  Mr. 
Davis  has  also  been  a  ready  worker  for  any  of  the 
objects  which  it  has  endeavored  \o  promote. 

Mr.  Davis  is  one  of  the  prominent  Masons  of  North 
Texas.  He  is  affiliated  with  Dallas  Lode:e  No.  760, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  has  attained  the  thirty-second  de- 
gree in  Scottish  Rite  Masonry,  and  is  a  menil)er  of 
Hella  Temple  No.  34  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  also 
has  membership  in  the  Dallas  Club,  the  Dallas  Country 
Club,  the  Dallas  Elks,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

On  June  8,  1903,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Rowena  Wilson  of  Moody,  Texas.  Mrs.  Davis 
passed  away  in  1909,  leaving  one  son,  Stanley  Girard 
Davis,  who  was  born  in  1904.  On  January  24,  1912, 
Mr.  Davis  married  his  present  wife,  Miss  Anna  Hall 
of  Magnolia,  Mississippi.  The  Davis  residence  is  in 
Highland  Park,  at  the  corner  of  Highland  Drive  and 
Drexel   Drive. 

Perry  C.  Baird.  The  world  instinctively  pays  def- 
erence to  the  man  whose  success  has  been  worthily 
achieved  and  whose  prominence  is  not  the  less  the  result 
of  an  irreproachable  life  than  of  natural  talents  and 
acquired  ability  in  the  field  of  his  chosen  labor.  Dr. 
Baird  occupies  a  position  of  distinction  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  dental  profession  in  Dallas,  and  the 
best  evidence  of  his  capability  in  the  line  of  his  chosen 
work  is  the  large  patronage  which  is  accorded  him.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  great  percentage  of  those 
who  enter  business  life  meet  with  failure  or  only  a 
limited  measure  of  success.  This  is  usually  due  to  one 
or  more  of  several  causes — superficial  preparation,  lack 
of   close   application    or   an    unwise    choice   in    selecting 


a  vocation  for  which  one  is  not  fitted.  The  reverse 
of  all  this  has  entered  into  the  success  and  prominence 
which  Dr.  Baird  has  gained.  His  equipment  for  the 
profession  was  unusually  good  and  he  has  continually 
extended  the  scope  of  his  labors  through  the  added 
efficiency  that  comes  from  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
marked  advancement  that  has  been  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  dental  fraternity  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Dr.  Baird,  whose  offices  are  at  No.  636  Wilson  Build- 
ing, in  Dallas,  was  born  at  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas,  in 
the  year  1876.  He  is  a  son  of  James  B.  Baird,  who 
removed  to  Texas,  with  his  family,  in  the  spring  of 
1877.  Dr.  Baird  was  educated  in  the  Texas,  public 
schools  and  when  ready  for  his  collegiate  course  was 
matriculated  as  a  student*  in  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  (Indiana).  He  studied  dentistry  in  the  cele- 
brated Vanderbilt  University,  at  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see, where  he  was  graduated  in  1900,  with  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  He  initiated  Xhe  active 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Dallas,  where  he  has  con- 
tinued to  reside  during  the  long  intervening  years  to 
the  present  time,  in  1912,  and  where  he  is  now  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  skilled  dentists  in  this  sect- 
ion. He  is  president  of  the  Dallas  Dental  Society  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Texas  State  Dental  Association.  So- 
cially, he  is  affiliated  with  the  Dallas  Club  and  the  Idle- 
wild  Club. 

In  1902  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Dr.  Baird 
to  Miss  Emma  A.  Smith,  of  Mexia,  Texas,  a  daughter 
of  Louis  Phillip  and  Martha  (Beeson)  Smith,  the 
father  a  prominent  and  much  respected  banker  and 
land  owner  of  that  city.  He  died  some  ten  years  ago. 
and  the  mother  still  lives  at  Mexia,  Texas.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Baird  are  the  parents  of  two  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter, whose  names  are  here  entered  in  respective  order 
of  birth:  Perry  C.  Baird,  Jr.,  James  Garitty  Baird, 
and  Martha  Catherine  Baird.  The  family  home  is  at 
No.    5105   Ross   avenue. 

Charles  W.  Hobson.  A  great  man  has  somewhere 
been  described  as  one  who  is  so  short-sighted  that  he 
cannot  see  the  obstacles  which  lie  between  him  and  his 
goal.  Whether  this  be  true  of  Charles  W.  Hobson  or 
not,  certain  it  is  that  he  has  conquered  all  obstacles 
that  have  impeded  his  path  to  success  and  now  ranks 
as  one  of  the  leading  business  men  in  Dallas  and  the 
entire  state  of  Texas.  He  is  connected  with  a  number 
of  important  business  concerns,  chief  of  which  is  the 
Hobson  Electric  Company,  now  the  Southern  General 
Electric  Company,  which  has  grown  to  gigantic  pro- 
portions under  his  able  management.  On  January  1, 
1913,  the  style  of  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  South- 
west General  Electric  Company  with  the  capital  in- 
creased to  $350,000  and  in  which  Mr.  Hobson  holds  the 
same  relations.  Ho  has  met  with  such  good  fortune  in 
his  various  undertakings  that  it  would  verily  seem  as 
though  he  possesses  an  ^  ^  open  sesame  * '  to  unlock  the 
doors  to  success. 

A  native  of  Missouri,  Charles  Walter  Hobson  was 
born  at  Savannah,  that  state,  in  1867.  He  is  a  son  of 
William  J.  and  Julietta  Ruth  (Huffman)  Hobson,  the 
former  of  whom  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1841 
and  the  latter  of  whom  was  a  native  of  Illinois.  The 
father  accompanied  his  parents  to  Missouri  in  1842. 
He  grew  up  in  that  state  and  in  the  early  days  was 
engaged  in  bridp-e  building  and  engineering  and  con- 
tracting work.  In  later  life  he  became  interested  in 
electrical  matters  and  in  1888  built  the  first  complete 
electric  street  railway  in  the  United  States,  the  same 
being  located  at  St.  .Joseph,  Missouri,  and  being  known 
as  the  Wyatt  Park  Line.  He  died  in  1902.  Mrs.  Hob- 
son was  a  daughter  of  Bev.  Leonard  Huffman,  a  promi- 
nent citizen  in  Illinois  in  the  ante-bellum  days,  he  hav- 
ing served  as  chaplain  of  the  Illinois  legislature  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  that  body. 

Charles    W.    Hobson  ^s    educational    training    included 
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a  high-school  course  in   Savannah,  Missouri,  and  as  a 
youth  he  began  his  active  business  life  as  an  associate 
of   his   father  in   the   electrical   industry.     In   1888   he 
was  treasurer  of  the  company  that  built  the  Wyatt  Park 
Line,  mentioned  above.    In  1891  he  established  his  home 
in  Waco,  Texas,  in  order  to  assume  the  active  manage- 
ment of  a  street  railway  line  and  electric  lighting  plant 
there  located.     In  1894  he  organized  the  Waco  Electric 
Supply  Company,  which  was   the  first  wholesale  estab- 
lishment of   its  kind   in   Texas   and   which   represented 
the   nucleus  from    which    the   present    Hobson    Electric 
Company  has  grown.     This  business  was  begun  with  a 
capital  of  two  thousand  dollars.     October  1,  1903,  the 
headquarters  were  removed  to  Dallas  and  the  business 
is  now  under  the  corporate  title  of  the  Hobson  Electric 
Company,  of  which  the  subject  of  this  review  is  presi- 
dent and  principal  stockholder.     The  capital  at  present 
is   two   hundred    thousand    dollars    and    traveling    sales- 
men cover  the  territory  included  in  the  states  of  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico.     Branch   offices 
are   maintained    at   Houston,    Texas,    and    at    El    Paso, 
Texas,   and   Oklahoma   City,   Oklahoma.     This  company 
now  represents  the  largest  electrical  supply  house  in  the 
entire  south,  doing  a  business  of  over  two  million  dollars 
annually.     In  1909  a  fine,  modem  structure  was  erected 
at  Dallas  to  house   the   main   offices   and   this  building 
is  three  stories   in  height,   its  lateral   dimensions   being 
one  hundred  feet  by  two  hundred.     It  is  the  largest  and 
best    equipped    electrical    supply    house    in    the    United 
States,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  people  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  it. 

This  electric  company  has  been  a  decidedly  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  development  of  Dallas  to  the  posi- 
tion of  one  of  the  leading  commercial  and  jobbing 
centers  of  the  southwest.  In  the  matter  of  electrical 
supplies  Dallas  is  now  eclipsed  in  importance  only  by 
New  York  and  Chicago,  having  already  surpassed  Kan- 
sas City  and  St.  Louis.  ^Ir.  Hobson  is  identified  with 
the  Strickland  interests,  in  the  development  of  electric 
railways  in  northern  Texas,  lie  is  a  director  of  the 
Texas  Traction  Company,  running  from  Dennison  to 
Dallas,  and  is  vice-president  and  a  director  of  the  South- 
ern Traction  Company,  now  building  from  Waco  and 
Corsicana  to  Dallas.  He  is  a  valued  and  appreciative 
member  of  the  Southwestern  Electric  &  Gas  Associa- 
tion, which  is  composed  of  those  citizens  identified  with 
the  street  railway,  electric  light  and  gas  companies  of 
Texas,  and  was  first  secretary  of  the  organizRtion. 

Mr.  Hobson  has  been  unnsnally  active  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  freight  laire.ln  and  as  such  met  with 
notable  success  in  obtaining  from  the  railroads  expe- 
ditious freight  service  to  T>oints  in  the  trade  territory 
controlled  by  the  city.  In  .Tnnuary,  1912,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Dallas  Ohamlier  of  Commerce,  which 
is  the  strongest  orp^anization  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  being  compose*!  of  members  from  all  lines  of 
business,  and  was  re-elected  for  1913. 

In  the  time-honored  Masonic  order  Mr.  Hobson  is 
affiliated  with  Trinity  Valley  Lodge,  No.  1048,'  Ancient 
Free  &  Accepted  Masons,  of  which  he  is  senior  warden; 
and  he  is  present  commander  of  Dallas  Commandery, 
No.  6,  Knights  Templar.  He  is  past  potentate  of 
Holla  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine  and  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite 
Mason.  In  1899  he  founded  the  order  of  Rejuvenated 
"Sons  of  Jove,  a  well  known  social  organization,  com- 
posed of  men  identified  with  the  electrical  industry. 
He  served  as  first  supreme  head  of  the  latter  order 
and  is  charter  member  of  the  organization,  which  was 
founded  at  Waco,  Texas.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Traf- 
■fic  Club  and  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Texas 
Section  of  the  National  Titizens  League.  He  is  identi- 
■fied  with  all  the  leading  social  clubs  of  Dallas. 

At  Savannah,  Missouri,  in  1888,  was  celebrated  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Hobson  to  Miss  Emma  J.  Fosdick, 
a  daughter  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Fosdick,  an  old  pioneer  citi- 


zen of  Savannah.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobson  have  three  chil- 
dren:    Clara  E.,  Sarah  Putnam  and  Mary  Frances. 

Mr.  Hobson  is  a  man  of  fine  mentality  and  broad 
human  sympathy.  He  thoroughly  enjoys  home  life 
and  takes  great  pleasure  in  the  society  of  his  family 
and  friends.  He  is  always  courteous,  kindly  and  affa- 
ble, and  those  who  know  him  personally  accord  him 
the  highest  esteem.  His  life  has  been  exemplary  in  all 
respects  and  he  has  ever  supported  those  interests  which 
are  calculated  to  uplift  and  benefit  humanity,  while  his 
own  high  moral  worth  is  deserving  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation. 

James  C.  Duke.  There  are  turning  points  in  every 
man's  life  called  opportunity.  Taken  advantage  of 
they  mean  ultimate  success.  The  career  of  James  C. 
Duke  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  latter  statement. 
Diligent  and  ever  alert  for  his  chance  of  advance- 
ment, he  has  progressed  steadily  until  he  is  recognized 
to-day  as  one  of  the  foremost  business  men  of  Dal- 
las. Here  he  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, who  honor  him  for  his  native  ability  and  for  his 
fair  and  straightforward  career. 

As  manager  of  the  John  Deere  Plow  Company, 
James  C.  Duke  has  his  business  headquarters  at  501-7 
Elm  street.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, the  year  of  his  birth  being  1857.  His  father, 
Basil  Duke,  was  graduated  in  Yale  University  and 
was  an  early  settler  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  gained 
great  renown  as  a  skilled  attorney.  After  completing 
the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis,  Mr. 
Duke,  of  this  notice,  entered  Washington  University, 
at  St.  Louis,  which  excellent  institution  he  attended 
for  five  years.  In  1873  he  initiated  his  active  business 
career  as  an  employe  in  a  large  implement  concern.  In 
1886  he  accepted  a  position  as  traveling  salesman  for 
the  John  Deere  Plow  Company  and  in  1894  he  came 
to  Dallas,  Texas,  as  manager  for  the  Texas  branch  of 
that  corporation.  He  has  continued  the  efficient  incum- 
bent of  this  position  to  the  present  time,  in  1913,  and 
under  his  regime  the  business  has  increased  from  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum  to  three  million  dol- 
lars. The  office  force  in  1886  consisted  of  the  man- 
ager and  two  assistants  while  now  Mr.  Duke  has  100 
people  under  his  direct  supervision.  This  phenomenal 
business  growth  is  due  to  the  greatly  increased  demand 
for  agricultural  implements  in  Texas  and  also  to  the 
unusual  efforts  of  Mr.  Duke.  He  is  a  director  in  the 
Home  Company  in  Moline,  Illinois,  and  is  likewise  a 
a  director  in  the  Commonwealth  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany and  in  the  City  National  Bank,  both  of  Dallas. 

Although  not  a  politician  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
Mr.  Duke  accords  a  stalwart  allegiance  to  the  princi- 
])les  and  policies  for  which  the  Democratic  party  stands 
sponsor.  Fraternallly,  he  is  affiliated  with  a  number 
of  representative  organizations  and  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Dallas  Club  and  of  the  Dallas  Country  Club,  being 
president  of  the  latter.  He  is  vice-president  of  the 
State  Fair  of  Texas  and  of  the  Dallas  Exposition  and 
is  also  vice-president  of  the  Texas  section  of  the  Na- 
tional Citiyens  League  As  a  citizen  he  is  intrinsically 
loyal  and  public-spirited  and  does  much  to  forward 
the  progress  and  improvement  of  his  home  city.  He  is 
a  man  of  high  ideals  and  generous  impulses,  his  liber- 
ality being  extended  to   all   in  need. 

Mr.  Duke  has  been  twice  married,  and  had  one 
daughter,  Sarah  Christy  Duke,  who  resides  with  her 
father  here.  In  1898  he  married  Miss  Mary  Cormick, 
a  daughter  of  J.  W.  Cormick,  of  Dallas.  There  have 
been  no  children  born  to  the  latter  union.  The  Duke 
family  reside  in  a  beautiful  home  at  No.  1101  South 
Ilarwood  street. 

Joseph  E.  Cockrell.  of  Dallas,  whose  name  occupies 
a  conspicuous  place  on  the  roll  of  Texas'  eminent  law- 
yers, during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century's  con- 
nection with  the  bar  of  the  state  has  won   and  main- 
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tained  a  reputation  for  ability  that  has  given  him  just 

E re-eminence  among  his  professional  brethren.  In  the 
iw,  as  in  every  other  walk  of  life,  success  is  largely 
the  outcome  of  resolute  purpose  and  unfaltering  indus- 
try,— qualities  which  are  possessed  in  a  large  degree 
by  Mr.  Cockrell. 

A  native  of  Missouri,  Joseph  E.  Cockrell  was  bom 
in  Johnson  county,  that  state,  the  date  of  his  birth 
being  December  27,  1859.  He  is  a  son  of  J.  V.  and 
Jane  (Douglas)  Cockrell,  who  located  at  Sherman, 
Texas,  in  1864,  and  who  removed  thence  to  Abilene, 
this  state,  in  1883.  The  father  was  for  many  years 
judge  of  the  large  district  lying  north  of  Abilene  and 
was  congressman  from  the  *  ^  Big  13th, ' '  more  famil- 
iarly known  as  the  Jumbo  district.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  is  a  nephew  of  Hon.  Francis  Marion  Cock- 
rell, one  of  the  most  prominent  public  characters  of 
the  southwest.  As  a  soldier  of  the  Confederacy  in  the 
Civil  war,  F.  M.  Cockrell  rose  from  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain to  that  of  brigadier  general.  He  was  United 
States  senator  from  1875  to  1905  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  March  5, 

1905,  to   1911.  ^       ,^        ^   _ 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  Joseph  i^. 
Cockrell  has  the  blood  of  brilliant  men  in  his  veins. 
His  early  educational  discipline  was  obtained  in  the 
public  schools  of  Sherman,  Texas,  and  under  the  pri- 
vate tutorship  of  Capt.  LeTellier.  Subsequently  he 
entered  Washington  &  Lee  University,  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  in  which  well  ordered  institution  he  was 
graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1881,  with  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  1882  he  took  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  After  leaving  college  he  taught 
Latin,  and  Greek  at  Austin  College,  in  Sherman,  Texas, 
for  one  year  and  in  1883  he  located  at  Abilene,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession 
for  the  ensuing  twelve  years,  at  the  end  of  which,  in 
1895,  he  came  to  Dallas.  Here  he  has  gained  distinct 
renown  for  himself  as  a  prominent  attorney.  For  a 
time  he  was  associated  in  practice  with  Judge  E.  B. 
Muse  and  subsequently  he  had  as  law  partner  the  late 
Judge  T.  F.  Nash.  Since  1900  Mr.  Cockrell  has  been 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Cockrell,  Gray,  Thomas  & 
McBride,  his  associates  being  Judge  Edward  Gray, 
Hon.  CuUen  F.  Thomas,  and  Lawrence  C.  McBride. 
The  above  attorneys  control  a  large  general  practice 
and  have  figured  prominently  in  many  important  liti- 
gations in  the  state  and  federal  courts. 

In  politics  Mr.  Cockrell  is  an  uncompromising  pro- 
gressive Democrat  but  he  does  not  take  an  active  part 
in  public  affairs  except  as  a  good  citizen.  At  differ- 
ent times  he  has  served  as  special  District  Judge,  but 
otherwise  he  never  held  or  sought  any  public  office. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  First 
State  Bank  of  Dallas,  of  the  Dallas  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank  and  of  the  Title  &  Insurance  Company.  He  is 
president  of  the  National  Temperance  Life  Insurance 
Company.  In  Masonic  circles  Judge  Cockrell  has 
reached  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite 
branch;  is  a  member  of  Hella  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic 
Order  of  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine;  is  past  master 
of  Dallas  Lodge  No.  760,  and  Trinity  Valley  Lodge 
No.  1048,  Ancient  Free  &  Accepted  Masons,  having 
been  first  master  of  Trinity  Valley  Lodge,  of  Dallas. 
Mr.  Cockrell  has  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his 
profession.  As  a  man  he  is  thoroughly  conscientious, 
of  undoubted  integrity,  affable  and  courteous  in  man- 
ner, and  he  has  a  host  of  friends  and  few,  if  any, 
enemies. 

In  1885  Judge  Cockrell  married  Miss  Emma  Lee 
Meadors,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Meadors,  a  Louisiana 
planter.  This  union  has  been  prolific  of  four  children, 
as  follows:  Mary,  Jane,  Josephine  and  Annie.  The 
family  reside  at  No.  4107  Gaston  avenue. 

Albert  Walker.  The  law  firm  of  Walker  &  Wil- 
liams, of  Dallas,   of  which  Albert  Walker  is  a  mem- 


ber, is  one  of  the  leading  ones  in  the  city,  and  its  mem- 
bers represent  some  of  the  best  legal  talent  in  the  city. 
Many  noted  criminal  cases  have  been  handled  by  this 
firm  since  its  birth,  and  prior  to  that  time,  Mr.  Walker, 
who  was  engaged  in  independent  practice,  enjoyed  a 
similar  popularity   and  prominence  in   the   profession. 

Bom  in  Madison  county,  Tennessee,  on  January  7, 
1870,  Albert  Walker  is  the  son  of  E.  E.  and  Nancy 
(Sewell)  Walker.  He  came  to  Texas  with  his  parents 
in  1880,  and  located  with  them  in  Wise  county,  where 
he  remained  until  the  year  1894.  He  received  a  com- 
mon school  education,  and  prepared  himself  to  teach, 
which  he  began  in  1894.  This  work,  however,  was 
merely  a  means  to  an  end,  for  it  was  the  will  of  the 
young  man  to  prepare  himself  for  the  legal  profession, 
and  while  he  was  carrying  on  his  work  in  the  schools, 
he  was  making  diligent  attack  upon  the  study  of  law. 
In  1896  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  thus  ended 
what  had  been  a  trying  struggle  for  him,  for  he  had 
carried  on  his  studies  under  many  difficulties.  He 
worked  at  any  honest  labor  he  could  find  in  order  to 
make  possible  the  completion  of  his  studies,  even  plant- 
ing and  picking  cotton,  when  other  employment  did  not 
present  itself.  His  labors  were  rewarded,  however,  and 
it  was  but  soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  that  he 
was  made  assistant  county  attorney  at  Decatur.  With 
the  expiration  of  his  service  in  that  capacity  he  camo 
to  Dallas  and  here  established  himself  in  independent 
practice,  making  worthy  progress  in  his  profession,  and 
securing  a  place  for  himself  among  the  members  of  tho 
legal  fraternity  in  the  county.  In  1907  the  firm  of 
Walker  &  Williams  was  established  and  the  popularity 
of  this  firm  has  been  an  assured  fact  since  that  time. 
They  have  gained  prominence  for  their  successful  han- 
dling of  a  number  of  noted  criminal  cases,  and  in  other 
branches  of  the  law  have  shown  their  superior  knowl- 
edge and  skm. 

Mr.  Walker  married  Miss  Pearl  Bennett,  daughter  of 
S.  M.  Bennett  of  Decatur,  in  1907,  and  they  have  two 
children. 

William  H.  Wray.  The  rise  of  William  H.  Wray 
from  the  position  of  salesman  of  pianos  to  that  of 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Bush  &  Gerts  Piano  and  Organ  Company,  Incorporated, 
is  a  series  of  advances  pleasing  to  contemplate,  in  view 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life,  and  his  lack  of 
advantages  in  a  material  way.  Individual  worth  and 
effort  have  been  the  influences  that  have  directed  his 
continued  advancement,  and  he  is  today  regarded  as  one 
of  the  foremost  business  *men  of  Dallas,  and  one  whose 
opinion  is  sought  and  valued  by  the  leading  men  of  the 
city  and  county.  He  is  prominent  in  politics  as  well  as 
in  business  and  has  had  an  important  part  in  some  of  the 
recent  developments  along  lines  of  civic  improvement 
in  Dallas. 

Mr.  Wray  was  bom  in  Sumner  county,  Tennessee, 
on  July  26,  1869,  in  a  little  town  forty  miles  north  of 
Nashville,  and  is  the  son  of  John  P.  and  Permelia 
(Cooper)  Wray.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  Mr. 
Wray  was  Colonel  Cooper,  who  in  Civil  war  times, 
raised  the  first  regiment  in  the  state  of  Tennessee  and 
served  throughout  the  war  with  honor  and  distinction. 
His  great-grandfather  was  the  distinguished  Judge  Mar- 
tin Cooper,  commonly  known  as  Judge  Mart  Cooper 
throughout  the  South.  Up  to  his  fifteenth  year  William 
H.  Wray  was  denied  attendance  at  any  school,  owing  to 
the  fact  of  the  family  home  being  maintained  at  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles  from  what  might  be  termed  civiliza- 
tion, but  at  that  age  he  began  his  common  school  career 
and  he  made  rapid  strides  in  book  knowledge.  Mr.  Wray 
attended  Vanderbilt  University  but  his  course  was  cut 
short  almost  at  its  beginning,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  compelled  to  go  to  work  for  his  living,  and 
he  began  his  independent  career  by  taking  a  position 
with  the  Jesse  French  Piano  Company  of  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee.    He   remained  with   that   firm   for   some   little 
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time,  then  in  1887  came  to  Texas  and  located  in  the  city 
of  Waco,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  Thomas  Gog- 
gan  &  Bros.,  piano  dealers.  He  was  two  years  with 
them,  and  then  accepted  a  position  with  the  Cotton  Belt 
Bailway  as  special  passenger  agent.  He  remained  with 
the  railroad  company  for  the  short  space  of  a  year,  when 
his  services  were  requisitioned  by  the  Bush  &  Gerts  Piano 
Company,  and  Mr.  Wray  became  their  representative,  in 
charge  of  the  business  of  four  counties.  Later  he  be- 
came their  representative  for  one  half  the  state,  and 
after  two  years  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  selling 
activities  for  the  entire  state  of  Texas.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  he  became  southwestern  representative  of 
the  company,  then  general  southwestern  and  southern 
states  representative,  with  full  charge  of  their  whole- 
sale and  retail  business.  Still  he  continued  to  out- 
grow his  position,  and  in  1900  he  became  vice  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Bnsh  &  Gerts  Piano  &  Organ  Company  of  Texas,  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000.  In  1904 
the  capital  stock  was  increased  to  $90,000,  and  later  it 
was  again  increased  to  $200,000.  In  1909  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company  was  raised  to  $250,000  with  a 
surplus  of  $147,000,  at  which  time  Mr.  Wray  became 
the  president  of  the  company.  Two  large  branches  are 
maintained  at  Houston  and  Fort  Worth,  Dallas  being 
the  general  headquarters  of  the  concern. 

Mr.  Wray  is  a  man  of  many  interests,  aside  from 
his  business  activities,  and  is  shown  to  possess  many  of 
the  qualities  of  the  philanthropist.  He  is  regarded  as 
an  authority  on  many  subjects  of  public  import,  includ- 
ing those  of  political  and  civic  variety,  and  he  has 
given  excellent  service  to  the  city  of  Dallas  as  a  citizen 
of  public  spirit  and  open-mindedness.  He  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  twenty-seven  selected  by  the  city  to  bring 
Dallas  into  the  commission  form  of  government  and 
make  the  selection  of  its  mayor,  and  has  in  many  other 
ways  evidenced  his  interest  in  the  well  beingj  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Wray  is-  a  member  of  the  Retail  Piano  Dealers' 
Association  of  America,  and  fraternally  is  a  member 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  is  treas- 
urer of  the  Odd  Fellows  Home  Fund,  situated  at  Cor- 
sicana,  Texas,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World.  In  the  line  of  his  business,  he  is  a  di- 
rector in  the  Southland  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Texas. 

In  1889  Mr.  Wray  married  Miss  Eula  C.  Mayhew, 
daughter  of  L.  L.  Mayhew,  of  Simpson  county,  Ken- 
tucky. Mrs.  Wray  was  educated  at  Cedar  Bluff  Col- 
lege in  Warren  county,  Kentucky,  and  at  Howard  Fe- 
male College  at  Gallatin,   Tennessee. 

Two  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wray 
— Ophelia  M.,  born  December  18,  1892,  and  William 
H.,  Jr.,  born  August  14,  1894. 

Harry  L.  Seat.  Ideas  backed  with  indefatigable 
energy — the  desire  and  power  to  accomplish  big  things 
— these  qualities  make  of  success  not  an  accident  but  a 
logical  result.  The  man  of  initiative  is  he  who  com- 
bines with  a  capacity  for  hard  work  an  indomitable  will. 
Such  a  man  recognizes  no  such  thing  as  failure  and  his 
final  success  is  on  a  parity  with  his  well  directed  efforts. 
Harry  L.  Seay,  in  addition  to  being  one  of  the  most 
prominent  attorneys  in  Dallas,  is  financially  and  oflBcially 
interested  in  a  number  of  important  business  enterprises 
of  this  section  of  the  state. 

As  a  member  of  the  legal  firm  of  Seay  &  Seay,  the 
subject  of  this  review  maintains  his  professional  head- 
quarters in  the  Trust  Building,  at  Dallas.  He  was 
bom  November  25,  1872,  at  Gallatin,  Tennessee,  and 
is  a  son  of  Judge  George  E.  and  Mary  (Lauderdall) 
Seay,  both  of  whom  are  still  living,  in  1912,  their  home 
being  at  Gallatin,  Tennessee.  The  father  was  a  judge 
and  chancellor  in  Tennessee  for  a  period  of  sixteen 
years  and  during  the  Civil  war  he  was  captain  of  a 
company  in  General  Forrest's  cavalry.     He  is  seventy- 


three  years  of  age  and  during  recent  years  has  lived 
in  virtual  retirement. 

Harry  L.  Seay  received  his  college  training  in  Van- 
derbilt  University,  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  he  was 
graduated  in  the  law  department  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1894,  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  In  the  fall  of  1894  he  came  to 
Dallas  and  here  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law,  also 
prominently  identifying  himself  with  the  material  growth 
of  this  city.  He  is  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Seay 
&  Seay,  his  law  associates  being  Walter  and  H.  Blake 
Seay,  cousins.  The  firm  controls  a  large  highly  re- 
munerative law  practice  and  are  local  attorneys  for 
numerous  banks  and  corporations  of  note.  Mr.  Seay 
was  very  active  in  the  movement  which  led  to  the  com- 
mission form  of  government  for  the  city  of  Dallas. 
With  the  help  of  Henry  D.  Lindsley,  he  prepared  the 
new  charter  and  heartily  supported  it  until  its  final 
passage  by  the  legislature  at  Austin.  At  the  first  elec- 
tion under  the  new  form  of  government  he  was  elected,, 
by  the  Citizens  Association  (a  strictly  non-partisan 
body)J  to  the  office  of  commissioner  of  police  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  here  that  as  one  of  six  candidates  for 
the  office  he  received  a  big  majority  vote.  After  a  term 
of  two  years  he  was  unanimously  re-elected  and  he  waa 
the  efficient  incumbent  of  the  office  of  commissioner  of 
police  and  fire  from  May,  1907,  to  May,  1911. 

He  is  secretary  of  the  Trust  Building  Company;  ia 
vice-president  and  a  director  of  the  Dallas  Transfer 
Company;  and  is  a  director  in  The  S.  G.  Davis  Hat 
Company,  and  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  South- 
land Life  Insurance  Company  and  the  Automatic  Tele- 
phone Company.  He  is  likewise  a  stockholder  in  a  num- 
ber of  substantial  and  reliable  banks  in  Dallas  and  is 
the  owner  of  considerable  city  and  rural  real  estate. 
He  is  general  attorney  for  the  companies  in  wliich 
he  is  an  officer  and  likewise  controls  an  extensive  gen-, 
eral  practice. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Seay  was  commandant  of  the- 
camp  of  The  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  and  dur- 
ing the  reunion  in  Dallas,  in  1902,  he  had  charge  of 
the  social  affairs  connected  with  that  event.  In  1908 
he  was  elected  to  deliver  the  address  from  the  Sons  of 
Veterans  to  the  old  veterans  at  the  reunion  held  at  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama.  He  was  active  in  bringing  tha 
Southwestern  University  to  Dallas,  not  only  devoting 
much  time  to  accomplish  that  end  but  also  contribut- 
ing generously  to  the  funds  required  for  that  purpose. 
He  is  secretary  of  the  Welfare  Commission  of  Dallas, 
and  in  politics  supports  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party.  In  a  fraternal  way  he  is  a  member  of  Coeur  de 
Leon  Lodge,  No.  8,  Knights  of  Pythias,  in  which  he 
has  held  all  the  official  chairs  and  of  which  he  was 
representative  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  state  and  a 
member  in  the  latter  organization  of  the  Grand  Trib- 
une, lie  is  a  thirty-second  degrpe  Scottish  Rite  Ma- 
son; a  member  of  Hella  Temple,  No.  34,  Ancient  Ara- 
bic Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine;  and  a 
member  of  Dallas  Lodge,  No.  760,  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons.  He  is  likewise  affiliated  with  the 
Benevolent  &  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World  and  other  fraternal  orders  of  a  local 
nature.  Socially,  he  is  connected  with  the  Dallas  Club, 
the  Idlewild  Club,  the  Dallas  Country  Club,  the  Fin 
&  Feather  Club  and  others.  In  religious  faith  he  is 
a  devout  member  of  the  Central  Christian  Church. 

December  17,  1902,  Mr.  Seay  married  Miss  Margaret 
Ballentine,  a  daughter  of  George  W.  Ballentine,  of  Sar- 
dis,  Mississippi,  one  of  the  largest  planters  in  Missis- 
sippi and  a  prominent  business  man  of  that  state.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Seay  have  a  son,  Harry  L.,  Jr.,  whose  birth 
occurred  October  2,  1908.  The  family  home  is  main- 
tained at  No.  4008  Worth  street.  Mr.  Seay  is  recog- 
nized as  an  eterprising  and  public-spirited  citizen  and  by 
reason  of  his  sterling  integrity  and  straightforward  ca^ 
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reer  he  commands  the  unalloyed  confidence  and  esteem 
of  all  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact. 

Louis  Roswell  Weight.  As  buUding  contractors 
probably  no  firm  in  Texas  has  a  better  reputation  nor 
a  longer  list  of  important  achievements  in  construction 
work  that  that  of  L.  R.  Wright  &  Company  of  Dal- 
las. This  business  has  been  in  actual  existence,  though 
not  under  the  same  name,  for  upwards  of  forty  years, 
and  was  established  at  Dallas  only  a  few  years  after 
the  advent  of  the  first  railroad  of  that  town  and  the 
beginning  of  its  modem  development  and  enterprise.  To 
a  firm  which  is  proud  of  its  work  and  aims  to  do  the 
highest  type  of  building  service,  there  are  few  lines 
of  material  efforts  that  are  more  satisfying  than  that 
of  the  building  trade,  since  the  accomplishments  stand 
out  for  years  in  evidence  of  the  thoroughness  and  care 
taken  in  performing  the  contract,  and  become  to  a  large 
degree  monuments  which  perpetuate  the  business  achieve- 
ment of  the  builders. 

Louis  Roswell  Wright  was  bom  in  Le  Sueur  county, 
Minnesota,  May  31,  1858,  a  son  of  Newell  K.  and 
Mary  Ellen  (Hunter)  Wright.  His  father  was  from 
Vermont  state  and  the  mother  from  Indiana.  Mr.  L. 
R.  Wright  was  educated  in  the  common  and  high 
schools  of  Galesburg,  Illinois,  where  he  graduated  in 
1876,  and  in  the  same  year  came  to  Texas  and  his  par- 
ents, their  home  being  located  in  Dallas  in  that  year. 
The  father  was  a  contractor,  and  on  coming  to  Dallas 
established  himself  in  business  in  that  line  and  was 
among  the  first  large  contractors,  and  had  an  important 
share  of  the  early  building  work  in  this  city.  Mr.  L.  R. 
Wright  entered  the  employ  of  his  father,  and  in  1885  had 
advanced  so  far  as  to  be  made  a  partner  in  the  firm 
which  then  took  the  name  of  N.  K.  Wright  &  Son. 
In  1891,  occurred  the  death  of  the  elder  Wright,  and 
the  son  then  continued  the  business  alone  until  1911, 
at  which  time  he  formed  a  co-partnership  with  Mr.  O. 
L.  Hitchcock,  making  the  present  firm  of  L.  R.  Wright 
&  Company.  During  the  twenty  years  when  Mr.  Wright 
was  doing  business  for  himself,  from  1891  to  1911,  he 
built  many  large  and  modern  structures,  a  number  of 
which  still  stand  as  picturesque  landmarks  in  the  city 
of  Dallas.  They  include  the  handsome  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building,  the  Keating  Implement  Company  buUding  and 
the  city  jail,  also  the  S.  E.  Munger  and  the  A.  H.  Belo 
residences,  and  the  Telephone  Exchange  buildings  at 
Edgewood  and  Oak  Cliff.  These  Telephone  exchanges 
are  models  of  the  kind,  and  were  built  for  the  South- 
western Telephone  Company  of  Texas.  Mr.  Wright 
also  put  Tip  the  telephone  building  at  Texarkana,  the 
railroad  depot  at  Waxahacliie  and  Corsicana  for  the 
Trinitv  &  Brazos  Vallev  Railroad  ComDanv.  The  fin- 
est  residence  in  Wichita  Falls,  that  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Kemp, 
was  built  by  Mr.  Wright. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  firm  of  L.  R.  Wright 
&  Company,  they  have  built  the  courthouses  at  Asper- 
mont  in  Stonewall  county,  at  Floydada  in  Floyd  county, 
at  Claude  in  Armstrong  county,  at  Mt.  Vernon  in  Frank- 
lin county,  at  Jefferson  in  Marion  county  and  other 
places.  They  have  recently  completed  the  handsomest 
theatre  building  in  the  entire  south,  the  Queen's  theatre 
at  Dallas.  This  building  has  every  appliance  and  facil- 
ity known  to  modern  theatre  construction,  and  offers 
an  unexcelled  play-house  for  the  greatest  theatrical  at- 
tractions in  the  country.  The  firm  is  now  building  for 
the  city  of  Dallas  a  modern  fire-engine  house  at  Young 
street,  and  in  this  building,  as  in  all  others,  the  firm 
endeavored  to  give  the  maximum  service  at  the  minimum 
of  business  cost. 

Mr.  Wright's  father  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war 
and  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
Mr.  L.  R.  Wright  is  a  Scottish  Rite  Mason,  is  a  Deacon 
in  the  Dallas  Presbyterian  church,  and  from  1908  to 
1911  served  as  a  member  of  the  city  school  board.  He 
is  a  director  in  the  Farmers  &  Mechanics  Lumber  Com- 


pany, which  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest 
lumber  company  in  this  state. 

On  June  20,  1894,  Mr.  Wright  was  married  to  MIm 
Eva  Knaur,  a  daughter  of  George  S.  Knaur  of  Denni- 
son,  Texas.  Three  children  were  bom  to  their  marriage: 
Newell  K.,  born  December  4,  1898;  Beraice  W.,  bom 
February  9,  1900,  and  Louis  F.,  bora  July  6,  1906. 

Jed  C.  Adams.  It  is  a  matter  of  special  gratification 
to  present  within  the  pages  of  this  History  of  Texas 
and  Texans  specific  mention  of  so  goodly  a  percenta]^ 
of  the  native  sons  of  the  Lone  Star  state  who  have 
not  faltered  in  allegiance  there  to  and  who  have  here 
found  the  best  of  apportunities  for  the  achievement  of 
success  along  the  multifarious  lines  of  human  endeavor. 
Of  this  number  Mr.  Adams  is  one  who  has  gained 
prestige  as  a  representative  member  of  the  bar  of  hia 
native  state,  and  he  is  engaged  in  the  successful  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  the  city  of  Dallas,  metropolis 
of  northem  Texas  and  judicial  center  of  the  county 
of  the  same  name. 

Mr.  Adams  was  bom  at  Kaufman,  the  capital  of  Kauf- 
man county,  Texas,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1876,  and 
is  a  son  of  Z.  T.  and  Elizabeth  (Batliff)  Adams,  who 
were  numbered  among  the  sterling  representatives  of 
pioneer  Texas  families.  The  father  passed  the  major 
part  of  his  life  at  Kaufman  and  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  bar  of  Kaufman  county  for  many 
years  prior  to  his  death,  his  wife  having  survived  him 
by  a  number  of  years.  He  whose  name  initiates  this 
review  gained  his  preliminary  education  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  town  and  supplemented  this  discipline 
attending  the  Southwestern  University,  at  Georgetown, 
Texas,  and  the  Bingham  School,  at  Asheville,  North 
Carolina.  He  studied  law  at  Kaufman,  and  in  1895 
he  was  there  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  his  native  place 
he  forthwith  instituted  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  his  success  and  official  preferment  were  such  as  to 
give  in  his  case  no  possibility  of  applying  the  scriptural 
aphorism  that  **a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save 
in  his  own  country.*'  From  1898  until  1902  Mr.  Adams 
served  as  county  attorney  of  Kaufman  county,  in  which 
position  he  made  an  admirable  record  as  a  public  prose- 
cutor. He  continued  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Kauf- 
man until  1909  when,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
broader  field  of  professional  activity,  he  removed  to 
the  city  of  Dallas,  where  his  work  in  his  chosen  voca- 
tion has  been  of  important  order  and  attended  with 
unequivocal  success.  Upon  establishing  his  home  in 
Dallas  he  became  a  membei*  of  the  law  firm  of  Lively, 
Nelras  &  Adams,  and  this  alliance  continued  until  Au- 
gust 1,  1912.  since  which  time  Mr.  Adams  has  con- 
ducted an  individual  practice,  with  offices  in  the  Com- 
monwealth National  Bank  building.  He  has  attained 
to  special  high  rank  in  the  criminal  deparment  of  law- 
work  and  has  appeared  in  many  important  cases  in 
this  branch. 

In  politics  Mr,  Adams  is  an  ardent  and  effective  ad- 
vocate of  the  principles  and  policies  for  which  the 
Democratic  party  stands  sponsor,  and  in  the  national 
election  of  1908  he  represented  the  same  as  presidential 
elector  for  the  state  of  Texas  at  large.  In  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity  he  is  still  affiliated  in  his  native  town 
with  Kaufman  Lodge,  Ancient  Free  &  Accepted  Masons, 
and  Kaufman  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  in 
Dallas  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Dallas  Commandery,  No. 
6,  Knights  Templar,  besides  which  he  holds  membership 
in  the  local  lodge  of  the  Benevolent  &  Protective  Order 
of  Elks,  and  is  identified  with  the  Dallas  Club  and  the 
Dallas  Golf  and  Country  Club. 

On  the  Ist  of  December,  1897,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Adams  to  Miss  Alice  Nash,  daughter 
of  C.  C.  Nash,  of  Kaufman,  this  state,  and  the  two 
children  of  this  union  are:  Nash,  born  in  1900,  and 
Elizabeth,  born   in   1904. 
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Gabth  Arthur  Biddler,  M.  D.  A  young  physician 
who  is  rising  rapidly  into  prominence  as  a  member  of 
the  Dallas  medical  fraternity,  Dr.  Riddler  is  assistant 
city  health  officer,  and  has  been  engaged  in  practice 
in  this  city  since  1911.  His  career  has  been  one  of  fast 
advancement,  during  which  he  worked  his  own  way 
through'  school  and  college,  and  by  means  of  various 
occupations,  such  as  clerical  and  reportorial  duties  paid 
his  tuition  and  supported  himself  until  he  became  an 
active  member  of  the  profession  for  which  he  had  cen- 
tered his  ambition. 

Garth  Arthur  Biddler  was  bom  at  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri,  September  3,  1882,  a  son  of  John  G.  and 
Sophie  (Sharp)  Riddler.  A  young  man  of  nineteen, 
after  having  received  a  fair  amount  of  schooling  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  state.  Dr.  Riddler  came 
to  Texas,  locating  at  Denison,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years,  and  was  engaged  as  a  clerk.  In  1903  he 
located  at  Dallas,  where  he  became  a  student  in  the 
Southern  Methodist  Medical  University.  While  carry- 
ing on  his  studies,  he  was  engaged  as  a  reporter  for 
a  daily  newspaper,  and  for  several  years  clerked  in  a 
drug  store.  In  spite  of  these  handicaps  he  was  third 
on  the  honor  roll  of  his  class,  when  he  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1911.  He  was  a  very  popular 
member  of  college  circles,  was  affiliated  with  the  Kappa 
Psi,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  natiopal  convention  of 
this  fraternity  held  at  Birmingham,  Alabama,  in  1910. 
He  was  also  regent  for  the  local  chapter  of  the  Kappa 
Psi  in  1909  and  1910. 

During  his  senior  year  in  college.  Dr.  Riddler  was 
interne  at  St.  Paul's  Sanitarium  in  Dallas,  subsequently 
he  became  steward  of  the  Dallas  city  hospital,  and  is 
now  assistant  city  health  officer.  His  work  in  the  pro- 
fession has  had  one  serious  interruption.  On  December 
10,  1911,  he  was  struck  by  an  incoming  intenirban 
electric  car,  and  sustained  severe  injuries  to  his  left 
eye,  fracture  of  five  bones  of  the  skull  and  also  a 
fracture  of  bis  collar  bone  in  two  places.  For  twelve 
days  he  lay  unconscious  in  St.  Paul's  Sanitarium  and 
on  the  fifth  day  was  stricken  with  the  then  prevailing 
epidemic  of  spinal  meninigitis,  which  kept  him  isolated 
and  away  from  his  duties  for  several  weeks  longer. 
On  January  1,  1913,  Dr.  Riddler  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Medical 
College,  his  Alma  Mater.  With  bis  other  duties  he  en- 
joys a  large  practice,  is  a  member  of  the  advisory  board 
of  the  Mothers'  Council  of  Dallas  and  is  rapidly  com- 
ing to  rank  among  the  foremost  if  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  in  this  city. 

John  S.  Oglesby.  As  a  public  accountant  Mr.  Oglesby 
handles  a  large  share  of  the  business  of  his  profession 
in  the  city  of  Dallas  and  other  sections  of  Texas,  and 
has  an  acknowledged  high  rank  as  a  public  account- 
ant. Mr.  Oglesby  has  spent  practically  all  his  life  in 
Texas,  and  was  connected  with  the  state  public  serv- 
ice for  some  years,  and  has  also  been  prominent  in  the 
National  Guard  of  the  state.  John  S.  Oglesby  was 
born  m  Piano,  Collin  county,  Texas,  May  10,  1874.  His 
parents  were  Colonel  Landon  W.  and  Martha  (Fowler) 
Oglesby,  both  of  whom  were  originally  from  Tennessee. 
During  the  Civil  war  the  father  entered  the  ranks  as  a 
private,  and  for  efficiency  as  a  soldier  was  promoted 
through  the  various  grades  to  colonel.  Mr.  Oglesby 's 
father  and  one  brother  were  recognized  as  expert  ac- 
countants, and  the  family  were  gifted  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Oglesby  received  his  education  in  the  high  school 
of  Piano  and  then  entered  the  Marmaduke  Military 
Academy  at  Sweetsprings,  Missouri,  a  noted  institution 
of  that  state.  Subsequently  he  attended  St.  John 's 
College  at  Annapolis,  Maryland.  With  these  liberal 
educational  advantages  Mr.  Oglesby  returned  to  Texas, 
studied  law,  and  entered  the  land  office  at  Austin  on 
February  1,  1898.  He  was  connected  with  this  de- 
partment  of  the  public  service  until   April,   1906.     Be- 
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signing,  he  entered  business  in  Dallas  as  an  account- 
ant, and  with  his  offices  in  the  Wilson  building  now 
enjoys  a  very  large  practice  and  handles  the  accounts 
of  a  number  of  large  firms. 

Mr.  Oglesby 's  connection  with  the  militia  began  as 
captain  of  the  Texas  Volunteer  Guards,  and  subse- 
quently he  became  lieutenant  colonel  and  aide  de  camp. 
He  has  also  served  as  first  lieutenant  of  artillery  and 
cavalry  in  the  Texas  National  Guard. 

Mr.  Oglesby  continues  to  study  and  gives  all  work 
his  personal  attention  and  supervision.  He  has  re- 
ceived high  copimendation  as  an  auditor,  and  highly 
endorsed  in 'letters  from  bankers,  business  and  profes- 
sional men  and  state,  county  and  city  officials,  two  of 
which  are  herewith  appended: 

C.  A.  Culberson,  Dallas,  Texas,  United  States  Senator. 
*  *  It  affords  me  sincere  pleasure  to  commend  to  whom  this 
may  come  Mr.  John  S.  Oglesby,  of  Dallas.  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  high  character,  and  any  confidence  reposed  in 
him  will  not  be  misplaced  He  is  a  professional  account- 
ant and  auditor,  and  is  especially  well  qualifiea  by  educa- 
tion and  experience  to  discharge  any  duties  pertaining  to 
such  business." 

Morris  Sheppard,  M.  C.  First  District,  Texarkana, 
Texas.  ''I  desire  to  commend  Mr.  John  S.  Oglesby, 
of  Dallas,  Texas,  for  appointment  as  auditor  of  the  State 
Departments.  Mr.  Oglesby  was  a  clerk  in  the  General 
Land  Office  for  eight  years,  and  has  had  extensive  ex- 
perience in  accounting  in  commercial  work.  He  is  highly 
educated,  enerrgetic,  painstaking  and  worthy,  and  I 
trust  he  may  receive  the  appointment." 

Mr.  Oglesby  married  Miss  Jackie  Kindel,  a  daughter 
of  B.  W.  and  Fannie  Kindel,  of  Weatherford,  Texas. 
Their  three  children  are  named  as  follows:  Francis, 
born  September  16,  1899;  John,  bom  March  26,  1902; 
Whitfield,  bom  September  1.5,  1907.  Mr.  Oglesby  and 
his  family  are  popular  members  of  the  social  circles 
in  the  city  of  Dallas. 

James  A.  Stephenson.  Among  the  exclusively  Texas 
corporations  engaged  in  the  field  of  life  insurance,  there 
is  not  one  with  a  better  record  for  judicious  financial 
management  and  business  done  during  the  years  of  its 
existence  than  the  Southland  Life  Insurance  Company, 
whose  home  offices  are  in  Dallas.  The  Southland  Life 
Insurance  Company  was  chartered  by  the  laws  of  Texas 
October  3,  1908.  The  signatures  of  the  incorporators 
upon  the  charter  are  as  follows:  John  T.  Boone,  W. 
H.  Callaway,  E.  M.  Turner,  James  A.  Stephenson  and 
W.  T.  Fakes,  all  of  Dallas;  H.  E.  Crowley  and  B.  D. 
Gage  of  Fort  Worth;  and  W.  E.  Milligan  of  San  An- 
tonio* 

The  first  subscriptions  for  stock  were  made  October 
5,  1908,  one  thousand  shares  being  subscribed  by  the 
individual  incorporators,  this  subscription  being  later 
increased  to  twenty-five  hundred  shares.  The  Southland 
Company  was  formally  organized  on  the  fifteenth  of 
March,  1909,  and  a  permit  to  do  business  was  issued  from 
Austin   on   April   29th. 

Policy  No.  1  in  the  Southland  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, providing  for  insurance  to  the  amount  of  $10,000, 
was  issued  to  N.  K.  Smith  of  Belton,  Texas,  but  now  of 
Waco.  Three  months  after  the  issuance  of  this  first 
policy,  the  million  dollar  mark  had  been  passed  in  the 
aggregate  of  insurance  written  by  the  company.  The 
policy  which  brought  the  total  amount  of  issued  insur- 
ance up  to  the  million  dollar  mark  was  policy  No.  468, 
for  $10,000  to  H.  E.  Crowley  of  Fort  Worth.  From 
April  29,  1908,  to  the  close  of  the  year,  the  company 
issued  paid  business  in  the  sum  of  $2,612,000.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1910  the  business  of  the  company  rose  to 
the  sum  of  $6,792,500.  Few  companies  anywhere  in 
America  have  had  a  more  gratifying  and  satisfactory 
growth  in  business  than  the  Southland  Company. 

The  officers  of  the  Southland  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany  in    1912    are    as    follows:    James    A.    Stephenson, 
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president;  Lloyd  B.  Smith,  secretary;  W.  A.  Callaway, 
generid  manager;  D.  D.  Crockett,  treasurer;  J.  B.  Bai- 
ley, vice-president;  Dr.  John  S.  Turner,  medical  direct- 
or; Dr.  W.  A.  Boyce,  associate  medical  director.  The 
offices  of  the  Southland  are  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the 
Trust  building  in  Dallas. 

The  founder  and  president  of  the  Southland  Life 
Insurance  Company  some  fifteen  years  ago  was  a  suc- 
cessful school  teacher  in  central  Texas.  A  fortunate 
meeting  with  an  insurance  man,  who  himself  was  very 
successful  and  a  stimulating  man  in  his  influence  upon 
the  young  teacher,  turned  his  talents  and  energies  into 
the  proper  field,  and  in  a  few  years  he  lias  -become  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  life-insurance  fields  of  the  south- 
west. 

James  A.  Stephenson  was  bom  in  Ellis  county,  Texas, 
February  7,  1876.  Until  reaching  manhood  he  was 
reared  on  a  farm,  attained  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  the  Sam  Houston  Normal  at  Hunts- 
ville,  Texas,  and  having  attained  a  certificate,  secured 
a  position  as  school  teacher.  He  realized  that  neither 
the  farm  nor  the  school-room  were  the  proper  field  for 
his  ability.  Through  the  influence  of  the  insurance 
man,  previously  mentioned,  he  became  associated  as 
solicitor  with  the  Provident  Savings  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York,  and  subsequently  was  promoted 
to  agency  manager  for  North  Texas  with  that  com- 
pany. He  held  that  position  at  the  time  the  company 
withdrew  from  Texas.  He  then  took  service  with  the 
Protective  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  it  was  during 
his  connection  with  that  company,  in  the  spring  of 
1908,  that  he  suggested  to  John  T.  Boone  the  advisibil- 
ity  of  forming  a  life  insurance  company  which  might 
take  up  and  perform  the  functions  of  the  compa- 
nies that  had  withdrawn  from  the  state. 

This  led  to  the  organization  of  the  selling  firm  of 
Boone,  Stephenson  &  Company,  composed  of  James  A. 
Stephenson,  John  T.  Boone,  W.  A.  Callaway,  Lee  Lancas- 
ter and  W.  B.  Anderson.  It  was  this  partnership  which 
superintended  the  placing  of  the  stock  for  the  South- 
land Life  Insurance  Company.  On  the  organization 
of  the  Southland  Company,  Mr.  Stephenson  was  made 
vice-president,  and  in  December,  1910,  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  president,  and  by  re-election  in  March, 
1911,  still  holds  that  office, 

Mr.  Stephenson  has  been  a  resident  of  Dallas  since 
1905.  His  home  is  at  5010  Ross  Avenue.  He  was  mar- 
ried on  January  5,  1904,  to  Miss  Fannie  Lee  Boyce  of 
Boyce,  Texas.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic order,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  also  has  membership 
with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
Dallas  Club,  and  other  social  organizations. 

Leigh  Burleson.  One  of  the  ablest  and  best  known 
lawyers  of  west  central  Texas  is  Leigh  Burleson,  who 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  this  state  forty  years  ago, 
and  since  1876  has  had  his  home  and  professional  and 
business  relations  with  San  Saba.  While  Mr.  Burleson 
ranks  as  one  of  the  pioneer  residents  and  lawyers  of 
San  Saba  county,  his  prestige  does  not  consist  entirely 
in  this  long  security  of  position,  but  on  his  forceful  abil- 
ity in  the  every-day  work  of  his  profession,  and  out  of 
the  richness  of  his  experience  and  his  broad  knowledge 
he  has  become  one  of  «the  most  successful  members  of 
the  profession. 

Leigh  Burleson  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Texas, 
in  1847,  and  is  a  son  of  Richard  and  Sallie  (Leigh) 
Burleson.  The  Burleson  family  in  Texas  is  too  well 
known  to  require  extended  comment.  General  Edward 
Burleson,  a  cousin  of  the  San  Saba  lawyer's  grand- 
father, succeeded  Stephen  Austin  in  command  of  the 
'Texas  army,  at  the  siege  of  San  Antonio,  in  1835,  and 
was  subsequently  eminent  in  the  military  and  civil  affairs 
of  the  Texas  Republic.  Burleson  county  was  named  in 
honor  of  that  noted  Texan.    An  uncle  of  Leigh  Burleson 


was  Dr.  Rufus  Burleson,  famous  as  an  educator,  the 
founder  and  for  many  years  president  of  Baylor  Univer- 
sity, at  Waco.  The  present  postmaster  general  in  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  cabinet,  Albert  Ed.  Burleson,  is  a  grand- 
son of  the  General  Edward  Burleson  above  mentioned. 
Richard  and  Sallie  Burleson,  parents  of  the  San  Saba 
lawyer,  were  natives  of  northern  Alabama,  settled  in 
Texas  in  Washington  county,  during  the  pioneer  days, 
and  finally  moved  north  to  McLennan  county. 

Mr.  Leigh  Burleson  was  reared  in  McLennan  county 
and  from  the  common  schools  entered  the  old  Waco  Uni- 
versity, subsequently  Baylor  University.  After  leaving 
college  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Coke,  Herring,  and 
Anderson,  of  Waco,  one  of  the  best  known  law  firms  of 
Texas,  in  their  time.  The  first  three  years  after  his 
admission  to  the  bar  were  spent  in  Waco,  and  in  1876 
he  moved  to  San  Saba  on  account  of  failing  health. 
Instead  of  practicing  law,  he  lived  the  life  of  the  out  of 
doors,  and  o^vned  and  conducted  a  fine  ranch  at  the 
mouth  of  Bradv  Creek,  twenty  miles  west  of  San  Saba. 
After  getting  luUy  restored  in  body  and  mind,  he  sold 
his  ranch,  and  has  since  been  continuously  identified  with 
his  profession  in  San  Saba. 

Mr.  Burleson,  while  devoting  himself  zealously  to  the 
law,  has  acquired  numerous  interests  which  are  strictly 
outside  his  profession,  and  has  never  been  known  to 
neglect  an  opportunity  to  forward  the  material  develop- 
ment of  his  favored  section  of  the  great  Lone  Star  State. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  securing  of  adequate  rail- 
road facilities  for  San  Saba  county,  and  was  attorney 
for  the  company,  and  otherwise  instrumental  in  promot- 
ing the  great  projects  undertaken  by  the  San  Saba 
River  Irrigation  Company,  which  was  organized  in  1909, 
succeeding  a  corporation  which  had  undertaken  the  de- 
velopment of  an  irrigation  and  power  plant  on  the  San 
Saba  River  in  1892. 

Mr.  Burleson's  wife  before  her  marriage  was  Bee 
Moore.  Her  father.  Woods  Moore,  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  Bastrop  county.  Her  brother,  James  Moore,  is 
a  prominent  business  man  of  Galveston,  and  the  Moore 
family  has  long  been  active  in  business  and  civic  affairs 
in  thiis  state.  The  five  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burle- 
son are  mentioned  as  follows:  Russell  Burleson,  a 
banker  at  San  Saba;  Lieutenant  Richard  Burleson,  a 
graduate  of  West  Point,  and  serving  with  the  rank  of 
captain,  in  the  United  States  army;  Worth  Burleson,  a 
Waco  business  man;  and  Wade  Burleson;  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Leigh  Price. 

A.  LeGory.  a  long  and  active  and  prosperous  career 
has  been  that  of  Mr.  A.  LeGory  of  Crockett.  He  has 
been  identified  with  Texas  citizenship  since  he  was  a 
boy,  or  more  than  half  a  century,  and  in  that  time  has 
experienced  vicissitudes  which  were  characteristic  of  the 
different  periods  represented  this  long  time,  and  also  of 
many  private  experiences  peculiar  to  his  own  career. 
He  began  life  altogether  dependent  upon  his  own  ability, 
and  had  to  swim  against  the  current  of  circumstance 
for  a  good  many  years.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the  civil 
war,  and  for  many  years  has  been  one  of  the  mosjt  re- 
spected and  highly  esteemed  citizens  of  Houston  county. 
Mr.  LeGory  was  born  at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  Octo- 
ber 10,  1840,  a  son  of  John  B.  and  Margaret  (Conley) 
LeGory.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Genoa,  Italy,  and 
his  mother  of  Ireland.  The  parents  were  little  more 
than  children  when  they  came  to  Mississippi  and  were 
married  at  Vicksburg.  The  father  after  coming  to 
America  was  engaged  in  the  fuel  business  at  Vicksburg, 
subsequently  entering  the  general  merchandise  business 
and  also  had  a  grocery  and  supply  house  in  a  wharfboat 
on  the  river.  He  was  also  interested  in  transportation 
up  and  down  the  Mississippi.  For  his  day  and  genera- 
tion he  accumulated  what  was  considered  a  fortune. 
With  private  success  he  was  also  a  useful  member  of  the 
community  and  enjoyed  a  large  and  stable  friendship. 
His  death  occurred  during  the  great  yellow  fever  epi- 
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demic  which  swept  up  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  his 
wife  passed  away  two  years  later. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  Mr.  A.  LeGory  made  his 
home  for  a  time  with  an  aunt,  but  became  dissatisfied 
and  ran  away.  He  fell  in  with  a  gang  of  race-horse  men, 
and  for  several  years  rode  races  as  a  jockey  all  over 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he  first 
became  familiar  with  Texas,  and  in  1855  he  located  at 
Crockett.  With  the  exception  of  the  period  spent  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Civil  war  he  has  considered  this  place  his 
home  ever  since,  for  more  than  fifty-five  years. 

On  February  22,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Company  B  of  the 
Lubbock  Guards,  a  cavalry  regiment  which  was  after- 
wards dismounted.  As  a  part  of  Walker's  Division  he 
went  with  his  regiment  into  Arkansas  and  saw  a  good 
deal  of  the  hard  service  which  occupied  Texas  troops 
in  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas.  His  chief  engage- 
ments during  this  time  were  at  Mansfield,  Pleasant  Hill, 
Carrion  Crow,  Lake  Providence,  YeUow  Bayou,  and  he 
subsequently  took  part  in  the  campaign  that  was  known 
as  the  Red  River  Expedition.  About  fifteen  days  before 
the  final  surrender  he  returned  to  Crockett.  As  a  sol- 
dier he  had  pever  missed  a  day  from  the  ranks  on 
account  of  sickness  and  the  only  thing  resembling  a 
wound  was  being  struck  on  the  leg  by  a  spent  ball, 
which  did  not  incapacitate  him.  On  his  return  to  Crock- 
ett began  his  actual  battle  with  the  world  of  business. 
Renting  land,  he  farmed  on  the  shares  for  a  time,  and 
then  engaged  in  the  operation  of  a  boat  on  the  Trinity 
river.  In  those  days  the  commerce  up  the  Trinity  river 
was  a  very  important  element  in  the  economy  of  south- 
east Texas,  and  Mr.  LeGory  is  one  of  the  survivors  from 
that  period  when  this  river  was  a  flourishing  route  of 
trade  and  traflSc.  He  was  engaged  in  buying  cotton  for 
some  time,  and  invested  his  money  in  speculations  of 
different  sorts.  He  recalls  that  the  first  boat  on  which 
he  was  engaged  was  known  as  Indian  No.  2,  plying  up 
the  river  from  Galveston  as  far  north  as  Magnolia.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  on  the  boat  called  Roofborn,  and  also 
did  some  flat-boating.  From  the  river  trade  he  trans- 
ferred his  attention  to  overland  traffic  and  operated  a 
line  of  freight  wagons  from  Houston  to  Crockett  and 
subsequently  from  Crockett  to  Navasota. 

After  leaving  the  carrying  trade  he  opened  a  bar- 
room and  family  grocery  at  Crockett  in  partnership  with 
Gus  Aldrich.  Ten  months  later  their  establishment  was 
burned  out,  and  Mr.  LeGory  had  saved  practically  noth- 
ing from  the  fire.  Then  buying  lumber  on  credit,  he 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business  for  five  years. 
He  rebuilt  the  wooden  structure  which  had  served  as  his 
first  store,  and  this  in  turn  later  gave  place  to  the  brick 
building -on  the  square  at  present  occupied  by  Bynum's 
grocery,  Mr.  LeGory  being  still  the  owner  of  the  build- 
ing. For  a  great  many  years  his  interests  have  extended 
to  farming,  and  he  is  one  of  the  large  land  owners  and 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Houston 
county.  He  has  never  gone  into  horticulture  on  a  com- 
mercial basis  exactly,  but  by  his  experiments  as  a  fruit 
grower,  has  probably  done  as  much  in  advancing  the 
status  of  horticulture  and  general  articulture  as  any 
other  man  in  Houston  county.  It  was  Mr.  LeGory  who 
introduced  the  culture  in  this  section  of  the  famous 
Stewart  paper-shell  pecan.  He  has  also  been  a  raiser  of 
fine  stock.  Just  at  the  edge  of  Crockett  is  situated  his 
beautiful  and  attractive  residence,  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  county,  and  back  of  that  is  a  tract  of  one  hundred 
acres  of  land,  where  the  visitor  may  see  growing  a  won- 
derful variety  of  fruits,  flowers  and  plants.  He  makes  a 
specialty  of  Jersey  cattle. 

On  January  7,  1875,  Mr.  LeGory  married  Miss  Eliza 
Hortense  Wortham  of  Houston  county,  a  daughter  of 
John  and  Gary  Ann  Wortham.  Her  father  was  a  native 
of  Tennessee  and  her  mother  of  Alabama.  Mrs.  LeGory, 
who  is  now  deceased,  was  the  mother  of  six  children, 
namely:  John,  who  is  one  of  the  progressive  young 
business  men  of  Crockett,  and  associated  with  the  Hous- 


ton County  Coal  Company,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
original  promoters;  A.  LeGory,  Jr.,  who  lives  at  home 
in  Crockett;  C.  W.,  who  is  present  city  marshal  of 
Crockett;  Lipscomb,  assistant  cashier  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Crockett;  Cary  Ann,  wife  of  W.  P. 
Bishop,  a  druggist  of  Crockett;  Hortense,  wife  of  I.  W. 
Sweet,  a  druggist  of  Crockett. 

Mr.  LeGory  is  a  popular  member  of  Crockett  Camp, 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  and  is  af&liated  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Knights  of 
Honor.  As  a  public  spirited  citizen  he  has  served  upon 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  Crockett,  and  has  given  a  gen- 
erous share  of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  welfare  of  this 
community.  Mr.  LeGory  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  First  National  Bank  and  of  the  Houston  County  Oil 
Mills,  of  which  he  was  president  at  one  time.  He  is  now 
almost  entirely  freed  from  active  business,  and  has 
reached  that  time  in  life  when  it  is  pleasant  to  regard 
the  retrospect  of  long  years  of  successful  accomplish- 
ment and  honored  citizenship.  His  influence  and  helpful- 
ness have  often  gone  out  to  the  young  men  of  his  ac- 
quaintance and  there  are  a  number  of  substantial  and 
successful  business  men  who  credit  assistance  from  Mr. 
LeGory  at  a  critical  point  in  their  careers  as  the  begin- 
ning of  progress  to  better  things. 

Will  J.  Scott.  For  the  past  seven  years  postmaster 
of  Denison,  Will  J.  Scott  is  one  of  the  citizens  of  that 
community  whose  long  residence,  success  in  business,  and 
high  personal  character  entitle  them  to  the  best  distinc- 
tions in  public  life,  and  the  position  to  which  he  has 
been  called  he  has  rendered  faithful  and  intelligent  serv- 
ice in  the  public  interest. 

Will  J.  Scott,  who  is  Scotch-Irish  descent,  was  born 
February  14,  1853,  at  Lexington,  Kentucky.  He  has  an 
uncle,  Rev.  Robinson  Scott,  who  for  twenty-five  years 
was  president  of  the  Belfast  Methodist  College  in  Ire- 
land, and  who  left  one  child.  Mr.  Scott's  parents  were 
William  and  Elizabeth  C.  Scott.  His  father  was  bom 
in  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  his  mother  in  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia. They  were  married  and  came  to  Kentucky  in 
1850,  the  father  being  a  lawyer  by  profession,  also  a 
farmer  and  stock  raiser,  and  had  a  home  near  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  Later  he  retired  and  lived  in  the  city  of 
Lexington  until  his  death  in  1860.  The  mother  died  in 
1898  while  living  at  Denison  with  her  son.  There  were 
only  two  children,  and  the  older,  Robert  S^ott  was  bom 
in  1851,  and  died  in  1856. 

Will  J.  Scott  is  a  man  of  superior  education,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  Kentucky  University  at  Lexington.  He  is 
a  pioneer  of  Denison,  having  lived  here  since  1873,  at 
which  time  the  town  comprised  only  a  collection  of  busi- 
ness and  residence  houses  grouped  about  the  railroad 
terminal.  Mr.  Scott  was  one  of  the  early  pioneer  post- 
masters of  Denison  having  been  appointed  to  the  office 
in  1877  by  President  Hays,  and  filling  the  place  for  four 
years.  Roosevelt  in  1907  appointed  him  to  the  office, 
and  by  reappointment  under  President  Taft  in  1911, 
he  is  now  in  his  second  consecutive  term,  which  will  ex- 

Sire  in  1915.  He  has  always  been  a  Republican,  and 
as  given  much  effective  aid  to  his  party  in  Texas  and 
the  south.  Fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  belongs  to  the  Deni- 
son Commercial  Club,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
churclu 

Mr.  Scott  was  married  October  9,  1875,  at  Denison 
to  Miss  Ella  J.  Jennings,  a  daughter  of  J.  W.  Jennings 
of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Her  father  was  a  successful 
flour  manufacturer  and  lumber  man  in  Denison  for  sev- 
eral years  and  later  was  engaged  in  railroad  brokerage 
business  at  No.  1  Broadway  in  New  York  City,  and  Hs 
death  occurred  in  that  city  in  1909.  No  children  have 
been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott. 

As  a  Denison  pioneer  Mr.  Scott  is  familiar  with  every 
phase  in  the  growth  and  development  of  this  city,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  boosters  of  not  only  Deni- 
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son,  but  of  all  north  Texas.  He  is  a  man  of  wide  ac- 
quaintance of  much  travel.  He  served  as  presiding  judge 
of  the  Racing  department  of  the  Texas  State  Fair 
for  fifteen  years,  and  during  that  time  traveled  all  over 
the  United  States,  visiting  other  fairs  and  race  meetings 
in  the  interest  of  the  great  Dallas  attraction.  Mr.  Scott 
spends  his  vacations  chiefly  at  Asbury  Park,  Atlantic 
City,  and  other  eastern  resorts.  He  takes  great  pride  in 
the  Denison  of  the  present  day  with  its  twenty  thou- 
sand people,  with  its  good  banks,  schools  and  churches, 
the  largest  federal  building  in  the  South  used  exclusively 
for  post  office  purposes,  with  various  modern  office  build- 
ings, a  one  hundred  thousand  dollar  high  school,  nine 
ward  school  buildings,  and  many  other  improvements 
which  mark  the  progressive  character  of  the  citizenship. 
A  distinction  which  could  not  be  forgotten  is  that  Deni- 
son had  the  first  graded  public  school  in  Texas.  Mr. 
Scott  speaks  of  various  other  features  which  are  patent 
in  a  consideration  of  Denison 's  position  in  the  list  of 
Texas  cities.  The  M.  K.  &  T.  Railroad  shops  have  a 
payroll  of  $250,000  a  month,  and  the  post  office  payroll 
will  average  about  $110,000  a  year.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
postal  clerks  have  their  headquarters  in  Denison  which 
is  the  division  point  in  the  railway  mail  service,  and  for 
that  reason  the  post  office  has  special  importance  in  the 
Southwest. 

Joseph  G.  Matlock.  In  his  native  county,  amidst 
environments  and  associations  of  ideal  order,  Mr.  Mat- 
lock has  the  status  of  the  country  gentleman  of  the  best 
possible  American  type,  the  while  his  gigantic  planta- 
tion, modern  in  its  facilities  and  equipped  with  the  best 
of  improvements,  is  one  of  the  model  places  of  the  Lone 
Star  state, — a  demesne  that  invariably  attracts  the  ad- 
miring attention  of  all  who  visit  it  and  one  that  can 
scarcely  fail  to  beget  objective  covetousness  on  the  part 
of  those  appreciative  of  the  most  independent  and  idyllic 
conditions  under  which  man  mav  ^Mive  and  move  and 
have  his  being.  *'  Mr.  Matlock  has  done  much  to  foster 
the  advancement  of  agricultural  and  stock-growing  in- 
dustry in  Houston  county,  even  as  had  his  honored  father 
in  earlier  days,  and  he  is  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  distinguished  pioneer  families  of 
this  county, — in  fact,  is  the  only  surviving  member  of 
the  immediote  family  circle. 

Joseph  Giaham  Matlock  was  born  at  Crockett,  the 
judicial  center  of  Houston  county,  Texas,  on  the  16th 
of  October,  l'R6(),  an<l  in  tliis  countv  he  has  maintained 
his  home  during  the  long  intervening  years,  which  have 
been  marked  by  definite  and  worthy  aohievenient  on  his 
part.  He  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  five  children  of 
William  R.  and  Mary  A.  (King)  Matlock,  both  of  whom 
were  born  in  Perry  county,  Alabama,  and  both  of  whom 
were  representatives  of  patrician  old  families  of  the  fair 
southland.  Of  the  other  four  children  two  died  in  in- 
fancy; Willie  King,  the  one  daughter  who  attained  to 
years  of  maturity,  became  the  wife  of  Judge  E.  Win- 
free  and  passed  the  closing  years  of  her  life  at  Crockett, 
Texas;  and  Thomas  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years. 
The  lineage  of  the  Matlock  family  is  traced  back  to 
staunch  Scotch-Irish  origin  and  the  ancestral  record  is 
one  of  distinction  and  honor.  The  original  American 
progenitors  came  to  this  country  prior  to  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  and  established  a  home  in  the  South,  where 
the  name  became  one  of  prominence  in  connection  with 
civic  and  industrial  development  and  progress.  Thomas 
Henry  Matlock,  grandfather  of  him  whose  name  initiates 
this  review,  took  a  specially  active  part  in  the  various 
confiicts  with  the  Creek  Indians  in  Tennessee  and  Ala- 
bama, and  his  residence  and  other  buildings  were  on  two 
occasions  destroyed  by  fire,  the  Indians  having  been  the 
incendiaries,  the  while  he  also  encountered  many  other 
perils  as  the  result  of  the  depredations  and  belligerancy 
of  the  aboriginees.  He  first  lived  in  Tennessee,  then  in 
Alabama  and  moved  to  Texas  in  the  early  fifties.     He 


developed  a  fine  plantation  in  Texas  where  both  he  and 
his  noble  wife  passed  the  residue  of  their  lives. 

William  E.  Matlock  was  born  in  Alabama,  July  24, 
1823,  and  passed  the  days  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  in 
that  state.  In  addition  to  receiving  excellent  educa- 
tional advantages  of  a  preliminary  order  he  attended 
one  of  the  leading  colleges  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  He 
became  a  man  of  fine  intellectual  attainments  and  stood 
as  an  exponent  of  the  ideal  old  social  regime  of  the 
South,  whose  patriarchal  system  and  ideal  associations 
constitute  the  most  romantic  chapter  in  the  annals  of 
American  history.  He  never  wavered  in  his  allegiance 
to  the  great  basic  industries  of  agriculture  and  stock- 
growing,  of  which  he  became  a  prominent  representative 
in  Alabama,  where  also  he  owned  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  slaves.  About  the  beginning  of  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  William  R.  Matlock  came  to 
Texas  and  numbered  himself  among  the  pioneers  of 
Houston  county,  whose  capital  city,  Crockett,  at  that 
time  was  a  center  of  culture  and  social  activity  in  the 
Lone  Star  State,  its  bar  being  composed  of  men  who 
were  acknowledged  leaders  in  the  legal  profession  in  the 
Southwest.  Of  distinguished  bearing,  kindly,  genial  and 
of  unfailing  courtesy  and  consideration,  Mr.  Matlock 
represented  the  true  gentleman  of  the  old  southern 
school,  and  in  addition  to  his  eminent  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  he  was  of  singularly  attractive  personal  ap- 
pearance,— a  virile,  polished  gentleman.  At  the  time 
when  he  came  to  Houston  county  his  choice  of  a  home 
was  influenced  largely  and  primarily  by  the  fact  that 
here  he  could  commingle  with  men  and  women  of  dis- 
tinctive culture  and  refinement, — the  finest  blood  and. 
fibre  of  the  South,  so  that  he  and  his  gracious  wife  found 
in  the  new  home  most  congenial  surroundings  and  asso- 
ciations. The  social  status  of  the  embryonic  city  of 
Crockett  at  that  period  moved  him  to  establish  his  resi- 
dence in  proximity  to  the  town,  rather  than  being  ani- 
mated by  mere  financial  ambition.  He  brought  to  the 
new  home  considerable  wealth,  and  through  thrift  and 
industry  and  wise  administration  of  his  affairs  he  soon 
became  one  of  the  leading  exponents  of  agricultural  and 
stock-growing  operations  in  eastern  Texas,  his  landed 
estate  in  Houston  county  having  been  one  of  the  two 
largest  in  this  integral  division  of  the  state  and  his 
original  holdings  having  comprised  more  than  four  thou- 
sand acres.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  still  retained 
nearly  twenty-three  hundred  acres, — one  of  the  finest 
plantations  of  this  section  of  the  state. 

Chivalrous  and  generous  to  a  fault  and  intrinsically 
loyal  to  the  old  southland,  under  whose  institutions  and 
influences  he  had  been  reared,  he  became  a  most  zealous 
and  ardent  supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy 
when  the  Civil  war  was  precipitated  upon  the  nation. 
He  contributed  in  large  measure  through  financial  sup- 
port in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  cause  and  finally 
he  enlisted  in  Company  I,  Fourth  Texas  Cavalry,  this 
being  the  first  regiment  in  Sibley's  famous  and  gallant 
brigade.  He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Yellow 
Bayou  and  Donaldsonville,  Louisiana,  in  1864,  besides 
many  spirited  skirmishes,  and  for  many  days  he  re- 
mained with  his  command  in  the  miasmatic  swamps, 
where  exposure  finally  brought  to  him  an  attack  of  se- 
vere fever,  which  compelled  him  to  return  to  his  home, 
where  his  death  occurred  within  a  short  time  there- 
after, on  February  8,  1864.  He  was  familiarly  and 
effectionately  known  as  ** Billy**  Matlock,  and  few  men 
in  Houston  county  had  a  wider  circle  of  friends  and 
admirers  than  this  noble  and  gracious  gentleman,  so 
that  when  he  was  summoned  to  the  life  eternal  the  entire 
community  manifested  a  sense  of  deep  personal  loss  and 
bereavement.  Although  at  all  times  zealous  in  the  sup- 
port of  measures  and  enterprises  tending  to  conserve 
social,  moral,  educational  and  material  well-being,  he 
had  naught  of  ambition  for  public  office  or  for  the 
bauble  of  personal  fame.  He  was  importuned  to  become 
a  candidate  for  representative  in  the  state  legislature, 
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but  refused  the  overture,  as  he  preferred  the  quiet  and 
peaceful  life  of  his  fine  old  plantation  and  the  com- 
munion with  friends  who  were  tried  and  true.  He  lived 
a  godly,  righteous  and  sober  life,  was  great  of  heart 
and  great  of  mind,  and  his  name  and  memory  are  cher- 
ished and  revered  by  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of 
his  gracious  influence.  He  was  a  staunch  supporter 
of  the  cause  of  the  Democratic  party,  was  affiliated  with 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  in  which  he  served  as  master  of 
the  Crockett  lodge  of  Free  &  Accepted  Masons,  and  both 
he  and  his  wife  were  devout  communicants  of  the  Meth- 
odist church. 

The  life  of  William  Matlock  was  signally  enriched 
and  illumined  through  the  loving  companionship  of  his 
cherished  and  devoted  wife,  whose  gentle  nature  and 
gracious  personality  effectively  complemented  his  own 
and  who  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  her.  She  went 
through  life  trailing  the  beatitudes,  and  a  purer  and 
ihore  kindly  spirit  never  had  indwelling  in  mortal  tene- 
ment. Courageous,  of  rare  discernment  and  vital  sym- 
pathy, she  endeared  herself  to  all  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact,  and  the  great  loss  and  sorrow  in  the  life  of 
her  only  surviving  child  was  that  entailed  ^when  she 
passed  forward  to  the  ''land  of  the  leal,'*  on  the  21st 
of  April,  1907.  She  was  born  in  1829  being  thus 
seventy-eight  years  of  age  when  she  died.  The  son  ac- 
corded to  her  the  utmost  filial  love  and  solicitude  and 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  doing  something  for  her 
comfort  and  pleasure.  At  her  death  the  local  chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  held  a  special  meeting, 
and  on  this  occasion  was  read  a  most  touching  and  ap- 
preciative memorial,  which  was  made  a  part  of  the 
records  of  the  chapter. 

Joseph  Graham  Matlock  gained  his  early  educational 
discipline  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  Crockett, 
and  was  signally  favored  in  the  relations  and  atmos- 
phere of  a  home  of  significant  culture  and  refinement. 
With  the  exception  of  two  years  passed  in  the  city  of 
Crockett  he  has  resided  continuously  on  the  magnificent 
old  homestead  plantation,  which  is  situated  about  6  miles 
oast  of  Crockett,  the  thriving  capital  of  the  county,  and 
since  the  death  of  his  honored  father  he  has  added  to 
the  area  of  his  landed  estate  until  it  now  comprises 
nearly  three  thousand  acres  of  the  finest  land  in  Hous- 
ton county  and  with  the  best  of  improvements.  He 
finds  great  satisfaction  in  giving  his  personal  super- 
vision to  the  various  operations  of  his  plantation,  and 
he  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  suc- 
cessful representatives  of  the  agricultural  industry  in 
this  section  of  the  state,  as  he  avails  himself  of  the 
most  approved  and  scientific  methods  and  the  latest  im- 
proved mechanical  accessories,  with  the  result  that  thrift 
and  prosperity  of  unequivocal  order  have  attended  his 
well  ordered  efforts.  In  all  of  the  relations  of  life  he 
has  well  upheld  the  prestige  of  the  honored  name  which 
he  bears  and  in  his  home  county  his  circle  of  friends  is 
limited  only  by  that  of  his  acquaintances. 

In  politics  Mr.  Matlock  gives  unwavering  allegiance 
to  the  Democratic  party  and  though,  like  his  father, 
he  is  emphatically  loyal  and  public-spirited  in  his  civic 
attitude,  he  has  never  been  imbued  with  desire  for  the 
honors  or  emoluments  of  public  office.  In  1906  Mr. 
Matlock  removed  from  his  plantation  to  the  city  of 
Crockett,  where  he  remained  two  years  and  where  he 
was  associated  with  J.  W.  Hale  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness, besides  which  he  became  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Crockett  State  Bank,  of  which  he  served  as  a  director 
during  the  first  year  after  its  incorporation.  Since  that 
time  he  has  given  his  undivided  allegiance  to  the  great 
elemental  industry  under  the  benign  influence  of  which 
he  was  reared. 

Hon.  Martin  M.  Crane.  During  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  Texas  has  had  no  more  positive  influence  for 
good  government  and  wholesome  politics  than  in  the 
person    and    career    of    the    Hon.    Martin    M,    Crane    at 


Dallas.  Mr.  Crane  has  been  a  fighter  in  politics  for 
years,  and  to  the  people  of  the  present  generation  he 
needs  no  introduction  to  distinguish  him  among  the 
forceful   citizenship  of  the  state. 

Martin  M.  Crane  was  bom  at  Grafton,  West  Virginia, 
November  17,  1853,  a  son  of  Martin  and  Mary  (Mc- 
Nulty)  Crane.  When  he  was  five  years  old  the  mother 
died  and  his  father  subsequently  moved  into  Tennes- 
see, dying  there  in  1860.  In  1870  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  came  to  Texas,  locating  at  Cleburne.  At  Cle- 
burne Martin  M.  Crane  grew  up  to  manhood  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  private  schools,  and  took  up 
the  study  of  law  in  one  of  the  local  law  offices,  where  he 
continued  his  preparation  until  he  successfully  passed 
the  examinations  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on 
Christmas  Day  of  1877. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Crane  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  members  of  the  Johnson  county  bar.  From 
November,  1878,  to  August,  1882,  he  served  as  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  the  county,  finally  resigning  from 
the  office  in  order  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  his 
growing  general  practice.  In  1884  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature,  serving  through  the 
session  of  1885-1886,  and  his  services  in  the  legislature 
were  such  that  he  was  offered  reelection  again  in  1886 
and  in  1888,  having  declined  the  nomination  which 
meant  election  both  times. 

In  1890  Mr.  Crane  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state 
senate.  The  session  of  the  Texas  legislature  of  1891-92 
was  a  notable  one.  Mr.  Crane  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Internal  Improvements,  which  included 
railroad  affairs,  and  he  had  a  very  important  part  in 
drawing  up  the  law  which  created  the  Texas  Rail- 
road Commission  in  that  session.  His  attitude  toward 
large  and  monopolistic  corporations  in  their  relations 
with  the  common  welfare,  is  indicated  by  his  active 
support  of  that  first  great  public  commission  of  Texas. 
During  his  term  in  the  state  senate,  he  was  also  asso- 
ciated with  Judge  Tom  Brown  of  Sherman  and  others 
in  formulating  the  judiciary  articles  which  composed  the 
state  code. 

His  career  in  the  legislature  and  his  growing  promi- 
nence throughout  the  state  caused  him  to  be  nominated 
on  the  state  ticket  of  1892  for  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
governor,  the  governor  on  the  same  ticket  being  the 
late  James  S.  Hogg.  As  lieutenant-governor  he  served 
during  1893-94  and  in  1894  was  nominated  and  elected 
to  the  office  of  attorney-general  of  the  state,  for  the 
two-year  term  of  1895-96.  He  was  reelected  to  the 
same  office  in  1896,  and  his  four  years  as  legal  adviser 
and  prosecutor  for  the  state  of  Texas  set  a  high  stand- 
ard in  the  official  records  of  this  office  and  it  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  Texas  has  had  no  abler  official  in  the 
attorney-general  office  than  Mr.  Crane.  On  completing 
his  terms  as  attorney-general  Mr.  Crane  moved  to  Dal- 
las in  1899  and  has  since  engaged  in  the  general  prac- 
tice of  law.  He  now  has  associated  with  him  as  part- 
ners, his  sons  Edward  and  Martin  M.  Crane,  Jr.,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Crane  &  Crane,  with  offices  in  the 
Commonwealth  Bank  Building. 

The  position  taken  consistently  and  steadily  by  Mr. 
Crane  throughout  his  own  political  career  with  regard 
to  official  duties  and  larger  government  questions  is 
one  of  the  interesting  facts  in  Texas  political  history. 
He  has  always  insisted  on  the  proposition  that  con- 
gressional representatives  to  both  houses  should  devote 
their  energies  to  the  public  service  and  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  they  be  permitted  to  engaged  in 
any  parallel  activity  or  interest  which  in  any  way 
would  be  adverse  to,  or  conflict  with,  the*  welfare  of 
the  people  whom  they  represent.  As  an  example  of  one 
of  the  finest  characters  produced  during  the  modem 
political  terms,  Mr.  Crane  has  been  an  ardent  admirer 
of  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  that  candidate  had 
no  more  enthusiastic  supporter  at  the  national  Demo- 
cratic convention  in  Baltimore  in   1912,  or   during  the 
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subsequent  campaign  by  which  the  college  president 
and  statesman  triumphed  bj  an  overwhelming  majority 
in  his  race  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  feature  of  the  Democratic  convention  of 
tiiis  year  which  more  than  anything  else  pleased  Mr. 
Crane,  and  to  which  he  assigns  special  significance  in  the 
political  life  of  this  era,  was  the  clause  in  the  platform 
which  declared  ''that  no  man  should  be  nominated,  even 
to  the  high  office  of  president,  who  was  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  the  special  interests." 

In  1879  Mr.  Crane  married  Miss  Eula  Taylor,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Eev.  W.  H,  Taylor  of  Mississippi,  a  notable  Bap- 
tist minister  and  educator.  The  eight  children  of  Mr. 
Crane  and  wife  are:  Erin,  Olatia,  Abbie,  Nora,  Martin 
M.  Jr.,  Carrie  and  Emmett.  The  Crane  residence  in 
Dallas  is  at  4005  Gaston  Avenue. 

Hon.  William  M.  Taylob.  In  choosing  for  perpetu- 
ation in  this  work  of  Texas  history,  the  names  and  ca- 
reers of  families  which  have  been  conspicuous  in  the 
state,  certainly  no  choice  could  be  more  apposite  than 
that  of  the  career  and  the  relationship  of  toe  late  Wil- 
1am  M.  Taylor  of  Crockett.  Judge  Taylor  easily  has 
rank  among  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the  Texas  bar 
from  the  decade  of  the  forties  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  a  brilliant  lawyer,  one  whose  name  was  con- 
nected with  litigation  in  all  the  courts  of  the  state  dur- 
ing the  early  days,  and  he  was  equally  well  known  for 
his  public  service. 

He  was  one  of  the  judges  who  were  removed  by 
military  edict  during  the  Heconstruction  days,  and 
through  the  influence  of  his  private  and  public  position 
he  gave  fine  service  for  the  welfare  of  his  state.  Judge 
Taylor  married  a  niece  of  General  Sam  Houston,  and 
Mrs.  Taylor,  who  now  resides  at  Crockett,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  venerable  of  Texas  women. 

William  M.  Taylor  was  bom  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  in 
1817,  and  received  his  collegiate  education  in  Miami 
University  of  Ohio,  being  a  graduate  of  that  institution. 
He  came  to  Texas  in  1844  and  after  some  time  of  travel 
and  observation  located  at  Houston.  During  the  first 
months  of  his  residence  he  had  been  a  student  of  law 
at  Galveston. 

The  late  Mr.  Taylor  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Masons  in  the  history  of  that  craft  in  this  state.  He 
had  the  honor  of  compiling  the  first  Masonic  Monitor 
for  Texas.  For  a  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Grand  Lodge,  filling  all  of  its  offices  and  for  two  years 
traveled  over  Texas  as  lecturer  and  inspector.  It  was 
during  his  attendance  at  the  General  Grand  Encamp- 
ment of  Knights  Templar  in  Baltimore  that  his  death 
occurred. 

In  1848  Judge  Taylor  formed  a  partnership  for  the 
practice  of  law  at  Huntsville  with  Henderson  Yoakum 
a  name  which  in  later  generations  is  probably  less  known 
for  its  association  with  the  early  bar  than  as  a  histor- 
ian, for  Henderson  Yoakum  was  the  greatest  of  early 
Texas  historians,  and  in  his  profession  he  ranked  among 
the  leadings  lawyers  of  the  state.  This  partnership 
continued  until  the  death  of  Col.  Yoakum.  In  1850 
Mr.  Taylor  moved  to  Crockett  where  he  opened  a  law 
office,  although  still  continuing  his  partnership  with  Col. 
Yoakum,  and  continued  in  practice  and  made  Crockett 
his  home  until  his  death  in  1871. 

His  active  prominence  in  public  life  began  in  1854 
with  his  election  to  the  state  senate,  where  he  served 
four  years.  He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Reconstruc- 
tion convention  at  Austin,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Military  Governor  Hamilton.  During  the  war  he  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  and  recruited  a  brigade  for 
service,  although  other  duties  kept  him  away  from  the 
front.  In  1862  he  was  elected  district  judge,  and  con- 
tinued to  perform  the  functions  of  that  office  until  the 
state  was  placed  under  military  government,  at  which 
time  all  the  civil  judges  were  removed. 

Judge  Taylor  in  1850  married  Miss  Isabella  A.  Moore, 


a  daughter  of  S.  A.  and  Eliza  (Houston)  Moore.  Her 
mother  was  the  youngest  sister  of  General  Sam  Hous- 
ton. For  her  relationship  with  this  greatest  character 
of  Texas  history,  and  also  for  her  own  remarkable  per- 
sonality, Mrs.  Taylor  is  honored  among  all  citizens  of 
the  state  who  respect  and  revere  the  wisdom  and  valor 
of  the  past  and  who  admire  the  venerable  character  of 
one  who  has  lived  for  eighty-seven  years  and  who  still 
possesses  a  clear  mind  and  lovable  character  of  a  noble- 
woman. Mrs.  Taylor  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  great  Houston,  and  when  a  girl  was  nicknamed 
^'Little  Sam."  She  well  remembers  the  leader  of  the 
Texas  army  and  the  founder  of  the  Bepublic,  and  from 
her  actual  observation  and  experience  and  early  associa- 
tion among  the  great  men  of  Texas,  can  recount  mach 
that  long  ago  was  written  in  the  enduring  pages. 

Mrs.  Taylor's  father  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  but 
reared  in  Kentucky.  Her  mother  was  also  a  Virginian, 
and  was  reared  in  Tennessee,  and  in  that  latter  state 
her  parents  were  married.  Mrs.  Taylor  was  bom  in 
Tennessee,  October  28,  1826.  Her  family  owned  slaves 
and  when  the  slavery  question  began  to  be  agitated 
came  to  Huntsville,  Texas,  in  1846.  It  was  in  Huntsville 
that  Miss  Moore  met  and  married  Judge  Taylor,  and 
a  few  years  later  they  moved  to  their  present  home  at 
Crockett.  The  two  children  that  were  born  during  their 
married  life  are  now  deceased.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor were  members  of  the  Episcopal  church.  Judge  Taylor 
at  one  time  being  a  lay-delegate  to  the  House  of  Bishops 
and  lay-delegates  in  convention  at  Baltimore.  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor has  now  but  one  near  relative  living.  Major  Sam 
M.  Penland,  a  nephew,  of  Galveston.  From  the  large 
estate  accumulated  by  her  husband,  she  retains  a  gen- 
erous portion  and  has  abundance  and  all  the  comforts 
for  her  final  years.  She  now  makes  her  home  with  what 
she  lovingly  calls  her  * 'adopted  family,'*  that  of  Mr. 
J.  W.  Hail  of  Crockett,  with  whom  she  has  lived  for 
thirty-five  years. 

Edgar  B.  Stokes,  M.  D.  A  scion  of  the  third  genera- 
tion of  the  Stokes  family  in  Houston  county,  Dr.  Stokes 
has  here  worthily  maintained  the  honors  of  a  name  that 
has  been  closely  identified  with  the  history  of  the  county 
since  the  early  pioneer  days,  and  he  has  attained  to 
marked  distinction  as  one  of  the  representative  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  of  his  native  county,  with  residence 
and  professional  headquarters  in  the  city  of  Crockett,  the 
metropolis  and  judicial  center  of  Houston  county. 
Known  as  a  physician  of  high  attainments  and  unequiv- 
ocal devotion  to  his  humane  vocation  and  as  a  citizen 
loyal  in  all  relations,  he  is  not  like  the  prophet  who  is 
**not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country,*'  for  his 
staunchest  friends  are  those  among  whom  he  has  lived 
from  the  time  of  his  nativity. 

Dr.  Edgar  Bacon  Stokes  was  born  in  Houston  county, 
Texas,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1866,  and  is  a  son  of 
Charles  and  Lucy  (Hancock)  Stokes,  the  former  a  native 
of  Georgia  and  the  latter  of  Alabama.  The  marriage 
of  the  parents  was  solemnized  in  Houston  county,  where 
the  respective  families  were  founded  in  the  early  pioneer 
era  of  the  history  of  this  favored  section  of  the  state. 
The  lineage  of  the  Stokes  family  is  traced  to  staunch 
Scotch-Irish  origin,  with  a  strain  of  English,  and  the 
original  American  progenitors  settled  in  the  southern 
part  of  our  great  national  domain  in  the  colonial  epoch. 
William  Benson  Stokes,  grandfather  of  the  Doctor,  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Texas  bar  in 
the  early  days  and  was  for  a  term  of  years  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Crockett, 
Houston  county,  at  a  time  when  the  bar  of  this  city  was 
known  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  distinguished  in 
the  Lone  Star  commonwealth.  Both  he  and  his  wife  con- 
tinued to  maintain  their  home  in  Crockett  until  their 
death,  and  their  names  merit  enduring  place  on  the  roster 
of  the  honored  pioneers  of  this  section  of  the  state. 

Charles  Stokes,  a  man  of  broad  mental  ken  and  ex- 
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alted  integrity  of  purpose,  became  one  of  the  most 
honored  factors  in  connection  with  civic  and  industrial 
development  and  progress  in  Houston  county,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1910,  he 
was  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  highly  esteemed 
citizens  of  the  county  in  which  he  had  long  maintained 
his  residence  and  in  which  both  he  and  his  noble  wife 
held  the  affectionate  regard  of  all  who  knew  them.  For 
ten  years  Charles  Stokes  held  the  oflace  of  county  sur- 
veyor, a  position  in  which  he  did  a  large  amount  of  im- 
portant work,  and  later  he  operated  a  saw  mill  and 
conducted  agricultural  operations  upon  a  somewhat 
extensive  scale,  his  old  homestead  having  been  situated 
about  seven  miles  northwest  of  the  city  of  Crockett. 
Commanding  the  unqualified  confidence  of  the  people  of 
the  county,  he  was  again  called  to  public  office,  and  for 
eighteen  years  he  was  the  effi.cient  and  valued  incumbent 
of  the  position  of  county  assessor,  his  labors  in  this 
capacity  giving  a  broad  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
resources  and  real-estate  values  of  the  county,  so  that  his 
dictum  concerning  both  was  considered  authoritative. 
A  broad-gauged,  upright  and  progressive  citizen,  he  was 
ever  earnest  in  his  support  of  measures  and  enterprises 
projected  for  the  general  good  of  his  home  county  and 
state,  the  while  his  interest  in  his  fellow  men  was  mani- 
fested in  consideration,  sympathy  and  helpfulness.  Few 
have  done  more  than  he  for  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
tural interests  in  this  part  of  the  state.  At  a  time  when 
the  tilling  of  Texas  soil  was  conducted  in  a  somewhat 
crude  and  primitive  manner  he  saw  the  advantage  of 
applying  improved  machinery  and  scientific  methods,  and 
his  confidence  led  him  to  put  into  requisition  on  his 
own  farm  the  latest  approved  machinery  and  implements 
in  all  lines  and  to  demonstrate  and  exploit  the  value  of 
the  same.  He  likewise  made  careful  experiments  with 
soil  production  and  general  systems  of  propagation,  and 
thus  his  farm  and  its  management  became  models  alto- 
gether worthy  of  consideration  on  the  part  of  others  who 
desired  to  secure  the  best  returns  from  the  labors  put 
forth.  His  progressive  policies  attracted  wide  attention 
and  his  broad  and  authoritative  knowledge  of  scientific 
agriculture  as  applied  under  conditions  existing  in  east- 
ern Texas  caused  many  to  seek  his  advice  and  success- 
fully to  emulate  his  example.  To-day  many  of  the 
theories  and  policies  which  he  worked  out  and  zealously 
advocated  in  connection  with  agricultural  operations  are 
followed  by  the  representative  farmers  of  the  state.  He 
took  an  advanced  position,  and  his  success  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  his  plans  and  policies. 

The  life  of  Charles  Stokes  was  guided  and  governed 
by  the  highest  principles  of  integrity  and  honor,  and 
his  abiding  Christian  faith  was  shown  forth,  without 
ostentation,  in  his  daily  walk  and  conversation.  Both  ho 
and  his  wife  early  became  most  zealous  and  devout  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in 
Crockett,  and  in  the  same  he  faithfully  served  in  the 
office  of  steward  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  affil- 
iated with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and 
maintained  active  membership  in  the  lodge  at  Crockett 
until  the  organization  lapsed.  Thoroughly  in  harmony 
with  the  tenets  representing  the  basic  principles  and 
policies  of  the  Democratic  party  and  taking  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  interest  in  the  questions  and  issues 
of  the  day,  he  exerted  no  little  influence  as  a 'director 
of  popular  sentiment  and  action  in  public  affairs,  and  his 
civic  loyalty  was  of  the  highest  type. 

Shortly  after  the  Civil  war  had  been  precipitated  on 
the  nation  Mr.  Stokes  showed  his  inviolable  love  for  and 
loyalty  to  the  South  by  tendering  his  services  in  defense 
of  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy,  and  he  contini\ed  with 
his  command,  a  faithful  and  gallant  soldier,  until  the 
close  of  the  great  fratracidal  conflict,  his  service  having 
been  principally  in  Texas  and  Arkansas.  The  home  life 
of  Mr.  Stokes  was  one  of  ideal  associations  and  his 
wife,  who  ever  proved  a  devoted  companion  and  help- 
meet, survives  him  and  resides  in  Crockett,  where  she 


maintains  her  home  with  her  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Young.  Mrs.  Stokes  has  been  a  resident  of  Houston 
county  from  her  girlhood  days,  is  a  woman  of  most  gra- 
cious personality  and  has  the  affectionate  esteem  of  all 
who  have  come  within  the  compass  of  her  gentle  influ- 
ence. .Her  father.  Major  J.  B.  Hancock,  was  an  honored 
and  influential  pioneer  of  Houston  county,  was  one  of 
the  largest  landed  proprietors  and  slaveholders  of  the 
county  in  the  ante-bellum  days  and  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  a  soldier  and  officer  of  the  Confederacy  in  the 
war  between  the  states.  Charles  and  Lucy  (Hancock) 
Stokes  became  the  parents  of  eight  children,  of  whom 
six  attained  to  years  of  maturity  and  of  whom  five  are 
now  living,  Charles  C,  who  had  become  one  of  the  rep- 
resentative members  of  the  Crockett  bar,  was  serving  as 
a  member  of  the  state  senate  at  the  time  of  his  death; 
Hattie  E.  is  the  wife  of  James  W.  Young,  a  representa- 
tive attorney  of  Crockett;  Anne  is  the  wife  of  Rev. 
George  W.  Davis,  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church.  South,  in  Texarkana;  Lucy  is  the  wife  of  T. 
B.  Dupree,  who  is  engaged  in  the  furniture  business  in 
this  city;  Robert  C.  resides  in  Crockett  and  is  one  of  the 
representative  agriculturists  of  Houston  county;  and 
Dr.  Edgar  B.  is  the  immediate  subject  of  this  review. 

To  the  district  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  home 
farm  and  to  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Crockett 
Dr.  Stokes  is  indebted  for  his  early  educational  dis- 
cipline, and  his  ambition  and  alert  mentality  caused  him 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  advantages  thus 
accorded  him.  Upon  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  his 
birth  he  initiated  his  independent  career  as  a  wage- 
earner  by  becoming  assistant  to  his  father,  who  T^as  at 
the  time  serving  as  tax  assessor  of  the  county.  He  aided 
in  the  preparation  of  the  tax  rolls  and  continued  his 
labors  along  this  line  for  one  year,  after  which  he  de- 
voted his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  within  which  he  formulated  definite  plans 
for  a  career  of  broader  usefulness  and  responsibility. 
Having  determined  to  enter  the  medical  profession,  he 
abandoned  the  work  of  the  farm  and  was  matriculated 
in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville, in  the  metropolis  of  the  state  of  Kentucky.  In 
this  excellent  institution  he  completed  the  prescribed 
curriculum  and  was  graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class 
of  1892,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He 
forthwith  entered  upon  his  practical  novitiate  by  estab- 
lishing his  home  in  the  village  of  Elkhart,  Anderson 
county,  Texas,  where  his  ability  and  close  application 
soon  gained  to  him  an  appreciable  support  and  where 
he  built  up  a  substantial  and  profitable  practice.  He 
continued  to  reside  at  Elkhart  for  six  years  and  then 
returned  to  his  alma  mater,  the  University  of  Louisville, 
in  the  medical  department  of  which  he  completed  an 
effective  post-graduate  course,  his  desire  at  that  time  as 
in  all  subsequent  years  having  been  to  keep  himself  up 
to  the  highest  possible  standard  in  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  sciences  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
Upon  returning  to  Texas  Dr.  Stokes  established  his 
home  and  professional  headquarters  in  the  city  of 
Crockett,  the  judicial  center  of  his  native  county,  and 
about  one  year  later  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Dr. 
John  S.  Wootters,  with  whom  he  has  since  continued  to 
be  most  pleasantly  associated,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Drs.  Stokes  &  Wootters.  The  most  emphatic  voucher 
for  his  large  and  definite  success  and  his  unqualified 
popularity  is  that  given  in  the  exceptionally  broad  and 
representative  practice  which  he  now  controls,  and  in 
which  his  honored  and  valued  coadjutor  is  Dr. 
Wootters.  These  representative  physicians  have  finely 
appointed  offices,  with  special  facilities  for  surgi- 
cal work,  in  which  both  have  gained  high  reputa- 
tion, as  both  avail  themselves  of  the  most  modem  and 
approved  facilities  and  methods  in  both  branches  of  their 
successful  professional  work.  Dr.  Stokes  has  served  as 
president  and  also  as  secretary  of  the  Houston  County 
Medical  Society,  of  which  he  continues  an  active  and  ap- 
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preciative  member,  as  does  he  also  of  the  Texas  State 
Medical  Society  and  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Loyally  interested  in  all  that  touches  the  social  and  ma- 
terial welfare  of  the  community,  Dr.  Stokes  has  been 
specially  interested  in  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of 
education  and  has  served  with  signal  efficiency  and  ac- 
ceptability as  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  of  his 
home  city.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  most  earnest  and  de- 
voted members  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  in  Crockett,  and  the  Doctor  is  a  valued  member  of 
its  board  of  trustees  as  well  as  the  incumbent  of  the  oflfice 
of  steward — a  capacity  in  which  his  honored  father 
served  for  many  years,  as  previously  noted  in  this  con- 
text. He  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Modern 
Maccabees.  In  addition  to  his  attractive  residence  prop- 
erty in  Crockett  the  Doctor  is  the  owner  of  a  landed 
estate  of  about  1,200  acres  in  his  native  county,  and 
he  takes  much  interest  in  the  supervision  of  his  farms, 
through  the  medium  of  which  he  manifests  his  con- 
tinued allegiance  to  the  great  basic  industry  under 
whose  influence  he  was  reared.  Mrs.  Stokes  presides 
most  graciously  over  the  hospitable  home  and  is  a  popu- 
lar figure  in  the  leading  church  and  social  activities  of 
the  community,  she  being  an  active  member  of  the 
Mothers*  Club  and  other  representative  organizations. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1895,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Dr.  Stokes  to  Miss  Cora  Davis,  of  Elkhart, 
Texas,  her  parents  having  established  their  home  in 
Anderson  county  upon  their  removal  from  Illinois  to 
Texas,  and  her  father,  Thomas  S.  Davis,  being  now  a 
successful  real-estate  dealer  at  Palestine,  the  capital  of 
Anderson  county.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stokes  became  the 
parents  of  five  children,  all  of  whom  are  living  except 
Bobbie,  who  died  in  infancy.  The  surviving  children  are 
all  at  the  parental  home,  and  their  names  are  here  en- 
tered in  respective  order  of  birth:  Paul,  Hattie,  Alta, 
and  Cora  Charles. 

Jerome  Daniel  Stocking,  M.  D.  A  successmul  phy- 
sician of  Clarendon,  and  a  member  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession since  1876,  Dr.  Jerome  D.  Stocking  was  bom  at 
Lisbon,  New  York,  December  24,  1849.  His  father,  Dan- 
iel C.  Stocking,  was  also  a  native  of  New  York,  was  a 
farmer  by  occupation,  and  died  at  Lisbon,  in  1882,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  He  married  Mary  Hanna,  who 
was  born  in  New  York,  and  died  in  1886,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two.  Dr.  Stocking,  the  youngest  of  four  chil- 
dren, received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Lis- 
bon, in  the  State  Normal  of  New  York,  and  was  grad- 
uated M.  D.  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  1876. 
He  choose  as  his  field  for  professional  effort  the  state  of 
Texas,  and  located  in  Dallas,  in  May,  1876,  but  after 
a  short  time  moved  to  Lawrence,  where  he  remained  for 
nine  years,  and  not  only  succeeded  as  a  physician,  but 
was  a  public  spirited  citizen  as  well,  and  gained  a  repu- 
tation which  brought  him  out  to  northwest  Texas  and 
made  him  one  of  the  pioneer  physicians  of  this  sect  ion. 
Doctors  were  not  numerous  on  the  cattle  ran^e  during? 
the  early  days,  and  a  number  of  the  old  cattlemen  of 
the  time,  desiring  the  services  of  a  physician,  ofTorcd 
Dr.  Stocking  a  guarantee  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  year 
for  two  years,  as  a  sort  of  subsidy,  if  ho  would  come  and 
locate  at  Old  Clarendon.  He  accepted  the  offer,  and 
established  himself  there  on  May  15,  1885.  He  continued 
in  practice  there  two  years,  and  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers and  chief  factors  in  the  establishment  of  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Clarendon  on  the  railroad.  He  was  not  only 
one  of  the  first  citizens,  but  also  one  of  the  first  phy- 
sicians in  Donley  county,  and  sine**  locating  there  has 
been  in  continuous  and  active  practice  of  medicine,  and 
has  served  practically  all  the  old  pioneer  families  as  well 
as  many  of  those  of  the  recent  settlers.  He  owns  and 
operates  a  drug  store,  which  he  established  in  1885,  as 
an  indispensable  part  of  his  medical  practice  at  that 
time. 


At  the  present  time  Dr.  Stocking  has  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  oldest  living  business  man  of  the 
panhandle  country,  he  has  served  his  city  of  Clarendon 
as  alderman,  as  school  trustee,  and  is  now  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Clarendon  College,  having 
served  in  that  capacity  since  the  establishment  of  the 
college  in  1899.  In  politics  he  is  a  Prohibitionist,  and 
during  the  campaign  of  1910  was  nominated  by  the  party 
as  candidate  for  state  comptroller  without  his  knowledge 
or  consent.  He  is  a  member  of  the  District  and  State 
Medical  Societies,  and  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, belongs  to  the  Masonic  Order,  the  Clarendon  Com- 
mercial Club,  and  is  active  in  the  Methodist  Church, 
South. 

In  1878,  at  Altona,  Illinois,  Dr.  Stocking  married  Miss 
Emma  A.  Hubbell,  a  native  of  Illinois,  and  a  daughter 
of  Jonathan  Hubbell.  Mrs.  Stocking  died  at  the  town 
of  Old  Clarendon  in  1887  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 
Her  two  children  were  Fred  F.  and  Roy  M.  The  former 
is  a  practicing  physician  at  Sikeston,  Missouri,  and  the 
latter  is  a  druggist  at  Hereford. 

By  his  second  marriage  at  Clarendon,  in  1889,  Dr. 
Stocking  was  united  with  Miss  Sarah  M.  Ward,  a  native 
of  southern  Illinois,  born  in  Alton,  and  a  daughter  of 
Robert  Ward.  The  nine  children  of  their  marriage  are 
named  as  follows:  Jerome  D.,  Jr.,  Ruth  E.,  George  W., 
Homer  G.,  CoUis  A.,  Frank  A.,  Mary  A.,  Hobert  E., 
and  Ralph  M.,  the  last  named  having  died  in  infancy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Stocking  came  to 
Texas  as  an  invalid,  supposedly  a  victim  of  tuberculosis. 
Prior  to  his  taking  up  the  practice  of  medicine  he  taught 
school  near  Waco,  having  followed  the  same  occupation 
in  New  York  State.  He  taught  two  terms  near  Waco, 
and  then  conducted  a  private  school  at  Springfield,  that 
institution  having  been  under  his  charge  until  a  school 
was  established  under  the  new  state  law  for  the  free  or 
public  school  system.  He  then  took  a  regular  teacher's 
license,  and  continued  his  work  in  the  public  schools. 

Tom  F.  Oonnally.  The  present  mayor  of  Clarendon, 
Mr.  Connally,  has  resided  in  this  city  only  a  few  years, 
but  has  made  himself  a  very  prominent  and  useful  factor 
in  business  and  civic  affairs. 

He  was  born  in  McLennan  county,  Texas,  December 
31,  1872,  a  son  of  Tom  G.  and  Mary  Saniantha  (Chris- 
tin)  Connally,  both  of  whom  wore  natives  of  Georgia. 
The  paternal  ancestors  came  from  Ireland  lioforo  the 
Revolutionary  war,  settling  first  in  Virginia  and  then  in 
North  Carolina.  The  founder  of  the  American  family 
was  Tom  Connally,  and  during  succeeding  generations 
the  name  Tom  has  appeared  in  every  one  except  in  one 
instance,  and  in  that  generation  the  name  was  adopted 
as  a  cot^nomon.  The  maternal  grandfather  was  of  Irish 
dos((Mit.  and  his  wife  belonged  to  the  Quaker  stock  of 
i Pennsylvania.  Tom  G.  Connally,  father  of  the  Claren- 
don mayor,  came  to  Texas  in  1869,  and  is  now  living  at 
McGregor,  retired,  after  many  years  of  successful  in- 
dustry as  a  farmer  and  stockman.  He  served  in  the 
('onfe<ierate  army  under  Hood  and  Johnston,  and  in 
the  battle  of  Murphreesboro,  Tennessee,  was  wounded. 
He  went  through  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
war  as  a  private.  In  politics  he  is  Democratic,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Connally  reside  in  McGregor.  Ten  children  were  bom 
of  this  union,  seven  of  whom  are  still  living. 

Tom  F.  Connally  was  educated  in  the  grammar  and 
high  schools  of  McGregor,  and  completed  his  course  at 
Trinity  University  at  the  age  of  twenty.  His  early  life 
was  spent  on  the  farm  and  was  reared  in  a  good  home 
and  under  the  influence  of  Christian  parents,  and  he 
owes  much  of  his  success  to  the  inspiration  and  kindly 
counsel  of  his  mother.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
started  out  on  his  own  account,  and  his  work  was  first 
as  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  his  home  district.  After 
one  term  in  that  occupation  he  became  employed  in  a 
local  store,   and  ten  years  as   a  salaried  employe  gave 
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him  a  thorough  i^isight  into  business  affairs.  He  next 
became  identiSed  with  fire  insurance  and  real  estate  at 
McGregor,  and  remained  in  that  city  until  1908.  He 
then  moved  out  to  Clarendon  in  Donley  county,  arriving 
in  July,  and  opened  an  ofiice  in  the  wholesale  grain  busi- 
ness. He  has  since  built  up  a  large  trade  in  this  line, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Texas  Grain  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. He  is  also  a  stockholder  in  the  Farmers  State 
Bank  of  Clarendon,  owns  and  deals  in  farm  lands  and 
city  realty,  and  his  enterprise  makes  him  one  of  the 
leaders  both  as  a  business  man  and  citizen. 

Mr.  Connally  has  recently  served  as  school  trustee  and 
was  chairman  of  the  board  for  a  number  of  years.  To 
his  influence  must  be  largely  ascribed  the  erection  of  the 
new  twenty-five  thousand  dollar  high  school  building  at 
Clarendon.  In  April,  1913,  he  was  elected  mayor  and 
is  now  head  of  the  municipal  government.  In  politics 
he  is  a  Democrat,  and  has  interested  himself  in  political 
and  civic  questions  since  he  cast  his  first  vote.  He  is 
affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Masonic  Order 
through  the  Chapter  degrees,  belongs  to  the  Business 
League  and  the  Commercial  Club  of  Clarendon,  and  is 
steward  in  the  Methodist  Church,  South. 

At  McGregor,  on  September  6,  1893,  Mr.  Connally 
married  Miss  Maggie  Duke,  who  was  born  in  Alabama, 
a  daughter  of  L.  S.  Duke.  The  four  children  born  to 
their  marriage  are:  Flora,  bom  September  7,  1894,  at 
McGregor;  Duke,  born  December  23,  1896,  at  Moody; 
Fred,  bom  at  McGregor,  January  17,  1899;  and  Tom 
Coke,  bom  at  McGregor,  September  14,  1903. 

Edward  T.  Moobe.  The  transportation  industry  in 
its  various  departments  in  this  country  has  been  the 
training  g^round  for  some  of  the  ablest  business  leaders 
•ivhich  America  has  produced.  No  doubt  the  reason 
for  this  has  been,  in  large  part  at  least,  because  the 
industry  has  been  so  completely  classified  and  graded, 
so  that  opportunities  are  presented  for  service  from  the 
lowest  points  of  responsibility  and  work  up  through 
successive  gradations  in  promotion  to  the  very  highest 
office. 

In  the  city  of  Dallas  there  is  no  more  important  pub- 
lic utility  than  that  of  the  street  railway  interests. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  the 
various  lines  have  become  consolidated  and  unified  into 
an  effective  and  exceedingly  efficient  service  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  people  of  this  city.  It  was  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  old  traction  service  in  Dallas 
that  Edward  T.  Moore  began  his  career.  Bora  in 
White  county,  Tennessee,  September  4,  1866,  reared  on 
a  farm,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  came  to  Dallas, 
without  any  mongy,  and  on  the  lookout  for  promotion 
by  means  of  the  industry  of  his  hands,  or  the  intel- 
ligence of  a  fine  mind,  and  found  his  first  employment 
as  the  driver  of  one  of  the  old  mule  cars  which  twenty- 
five  years  ago  used  to  travel  slowly  up  and  down  Com- 
merce and  Ervay  streets.  From  driver  he  was  pro- 
moted to  foreman  of  the  car  bams,  which  was  situated 
where  the  Park  Hotel  now  stands.  His  next  promotion 
took  him  to  the  position  of  time-keeper,  and  subse- 
quently he  became  cashier. 

Eealizing  that  his  promotion  to  the  higher  grade  of 
service  depended  upon  an  equipment  of  which  he  was 
not  yet  possessed,  owing  to  the  disadvantage  of  his 
early  education  due  to  conditions  of  the  community  in 
which  he  was  raised,  during  the  latter  part  of  1889 
he  resigned  his  place  of  cashier,  and  with  the  savings 
from  his  wages  entered  Burrett  College  at  Spencer, 
Tennessee,  and  from  there  went  to  the  National  Normal 
University  at  Lebanon,  Ohio.  Two  years  were  spent 
in  study,  and  he  returned  from  college  to  Dallas  to  re- 
sume work  in  the  office  of  the  street  railway  company 
which  had  been  holding  open  a  place  for  him. 

In  1892  the  various  lines  then  operating  in  this  city 
were  equipped  with  electric  power.  He  was  then  book- 
keeper   and   secretary   of   the    old    Dallas    Consolidated 


Railway  Company.  From  this  position  in  1896  he  was 
made  superintendent,  from  superintendent  he  rose  to 
the  place  of  manager,  and  was  thus  the  executive  head 
of  the  oldest  and  most  important  of  the  city's  trac- 
tion companies.  In  the  meantime  other  lines  had  been 
built  in  the  city,  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  by  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany. In  1902  these  three  street  railway  companies, 
together  with  the  Dallas  Electric  Light  &  Power  Com- 
pany, were  all  acquired  by  the  Stone  &  Webster  Snydicate 
of  Boston,  and  the  entire  local  system  was  reorgainzed. 
The  companies  have  retained  their  nominal  identity,  al- 
though the  ownership  and  practical  management  is  now 
concentrated  under  one  control.  In  this  way  Mr.  Moore 
became  manager  for  five  different  companies,  namely: 
The  Dallas  Consolidated  Electric .  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany, the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company,  the 
Rapid  Transit  Railway  Company,  The  DallsLs  Electric 
Light  &  Power  Company,  and  of  the  Dallas  Southern 
Traction  Company,  the  last  named  being  a  new  traction 
organization  which  is  engaged  in  the  suburban  busi- 
ness. That  the  Dallas  Street  Railway  System  has  an 
acknowledged  rank  among  the  best  equipped  and  most 
efficient  in  service  of  local  transportation  systems  is  to 
no  unimportant  degree,  as  the  people  and  his  own  asso- 
ciates acknowledge,  due  to  the  skillful  management  of 
Mr.  Moore.  He  has  been  with  the  Dallas  Railway  Sys- 
tem since  its  beginning  as  a  modern  and  efficient  public 
utility,  and  he  has  had  due  regard,  not  only  for  the 
interests  of  the  corporation  which  he  serves,  but  also 
for  the  public  use  and  welfare,  as  related  to  local 
transportation. 

Mr.  Moore  is  also  prominently  connected  with  gen- 
eral business  affairs  of  this  city.  He  is  a  director  in 
the  American  Exchange  National  Bank,  a  director  in 
the  Southland  Life  Insurance  Company,  a  director  in 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  one  of  the 
active  members  and  workers  of  the  Dallas  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  In  the  campaign  a  few  years  ago  for  the 
construction  of  the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  at  Dal- 
las, Mr.  Moore  was  not  only  a  generous  contributor,  but 
also  one  of  the  vigorous  leaders  of  the  movement  for  the 
raising  of  the  fund,  and  the  successful  completion  of 
the  enterprise.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Dallas  Club, 
and  the  Dallas  Country  Club,  and  his  fraternal  affil- 
iations are  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Order 
of  Elks. 

Mr.  Moore  was  married  on  February  11,  1901,  to 
Miss  Ella  Frances  Spears  of  Dallas.  Mrs.  Moore  is  a 
native  of  Texas,  and  was  reared  in  this  state.  Their 
residence  is  at  5003  Ross  avenue. 

Daniel  H.  Brook,  M.  D.  Now  successfully  estab- 
lished in  niedical  practice  at  Claude,  Dr.  Brook  began 
his  practical  career  as  a  court  reporter,  and  with  his 
aspirations  always  directed  toward  a  permanent  position 
of  opportunity  and  service  in  the  world  he  eventually 
secured  the  means  and  completed  preparation  for  his 
j>resent  work. 

Daniel  H.  Brook  was  born  in  Butler  county,  Alabama, 
August  26,  1878,  a  son  of  J.  I.  and  Susan  (Shine) 
Brook.  His  father,  a  native  of  Alabama,  and  now  one 
of  the  best  known  residents  of  Claude,  Texas,  came  to 
this  state  in  1880,  and  was  for  many  years  a  stock 
farmer  until  he  retired.  He  served  in  an  Alabama  regi- 
ment during  the  Civil  war,  and  has  always  been  a  loyal 
Democratic  voter,  and  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
church.  The  mother  was  born  in  Alabama  in  1844,  and 
died  in  Collin  county,  Texas,  in  1902,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
eight.  She  was  married  in  her  native  state.  Of  the  four 
children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  Dr.  Brook  was  the 
third.  He  spent  his  boyhood  chiefly  in  Collin  county, 
receiving  an  education  in  the  public  schools  there,  and 
graduating  from  the  hiorh  school  in  1898.  He  then  took 
up  stenography,  became  a  reporter  in  Fort  Worth,  the 
county  seat  of  Tarrant  county,  and  in  that  way  acquired 
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the  funds  to  get  him  through  his  medical  course.  He 
was  for  two  years  a  student  in  the  Southwestern  Med- 
ical College  at  Dallas,  and  completed  his  studies  in  the 
Tulane  University  at  New  Orleans,  graduating  in  the 
year  1906.  His  first  practice  was  in  Collin  county, 
where  he  remained  until  1909,  in  which  year  he  estab- 
lished his  office  at  Claude,  in  Armstrong  county.  He  has 
a  large  private  practice,  and  is  also  acting  as  county 
health  officer. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  but  takes  no  active  part 
in  practical  party  affairs.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Pot- 
ter County  Medical  Society,  the  State  Medical  Society, 
the  Southern  Medical  Association,  and  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Fraternally  he  is  one  of  the  promi- 
nent Masons,  having  taken  all  the  degrees  of  the  Scottish 
Eite,  including  the  tjiirty-second,  and  having  his  mem- 
bership in  Dallas  Consistory,  No.  2,  Texas.  He  is  also 
affiliated  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  is  an  inter- 
ested worker  in  the  Commercial  Club  organization  at 
Claude.  On  December  5,  1903,  Dr.  Brook  married  Miss 
Pierce  Young,  who  was  bom  in  Texas,  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Young,  of  Arkansas,  old  residents 
of  that  vicinity.  Her  mother  still  resides  in  that  county. 
Dr.  Brook  and  wife  have  three  children:  Winston,  bom 
in  Collin  county,  October  4,  1904;  Glidewell,  born  in 
CoUin  county.  May  20,  1907;  and  J.  E.,  bom  at  aaude, 
June  24,  1909. 

James  Montgomeey  Brown.  One  of  the  retail  insti- 
tutions which  has  done  much  to  give  Fort  Worth  standing 
as  one  of  the  best  trading  centers  of  Texas  is  the  Fair 
Dry  Goods  Company,  located  in  Fifth  Street,  with  front- 
age on  both  Main  and  Houston  Streets,  and  one  of  the 
largest  department  dry  goods  establishments  in  the  state. 
The  store  occupies  a  ground  space  of  one  hundred  by 
two  hundred  feet.  The  Fair  store  does  a  general  dry 
goods  business,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than 
a  million  dollars  per  annum.  There  are  more  than  two 
hundred  employes  connected  with  the  establishment  iu 
all  departments  and  capacities,  and  the  stock  of  good.^ 
and  display  rooms  occupy  the  entire  three-story  and 
basement  building  with  frontage  on  three  of  the  thor- 
oughfares in  the  business  center  of  the  city.  The  Fair 
Dry  Goods  Company  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Texas,  its  charter  dated  in  1910,  and  has  a  capital  stock 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  store  does  a 
tremendous  business.  The  popularity  of  the  Fair  is  very 
evident  if  one  will  go  that  way  they  can  see  the  crowds 
in  their  store  almost  any  time  of  the  day.  It  has  a 
reputation  for  fair  dealing,  good  goods,  and  fair  prices, 
and  these  principles  were  the  factors  which  have  been 
most  potent  in  building  up  the  enormous  trade. 

Every  institution  of  this  kind  largely  represents  the 
spirit,  the  energy  and  the  ideals  of  its  proprietors. 
Through  every  department  of  the  Fair  store  is  felt  the 
influence  and  commercial  ability  of  the  secretary  and 
manager  of  the  company,  James  Montgomery  Brown. 
Mr.  Brown  is  a  most  popiilar  man  in  civic  and  business 
circles,  and  his  successful  career  is  the  result  of  the  most 
scrupulous  integrity  and  a  reputation  for  square  dealing 
in   every  transaction. 

James  Montgomery  Brown  was  bom  in  Louisburg, 
Greenbrier  county,  Virginia,  September  30,  1879,  and  he 
is  still  very  young  in  years,  although  with  a  broad  and 
thorough  experience  in  business.  His  parents  were  Frank 
C.  and  Mary  (Montgomery)  Brown.  Mr.  Brown  is  par- 
ticularly popular  among  his  employes,  and  is  admired 
and  respected  by  the  entire  staff  of  clerks  and  others 
who  work  with  and  under  him  in  making  the  Fair  store 
a  success.  Mr.  Brown,  outside  of  the  Fair,  to  which  he 
devotes  nearly  all  the  hours  of  his  working  day  and  his 
best  energies,  is  well  known  in  commercial  and  social 
organizations.  He  is  a  Mason  and  member  of  Cella 
Temple,  Mystic  Shrine,  and  was  founder  of  the  Temple 
Masonic  Club,  of  which  he  is  now  president.  This  club 
has  a  membership  of  over  three  hundred.    Mr.  Brown  is 


a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  a  director 
and  past  president  of  the  Ad  Club,  and  past  president 
and  a  director  in  the  Fort  Worth  Merchants'  Credit 
Association.    He  has  a  host  of  friends  in  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Brown,  on  January  14,  1903,  married  Miss  Lulu 
Woods  Taylor,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  P. 
Taylor  of  Forth  Worth. 

Roy  B.  Patton.  The  largest  business  of  its  kind  in 
the  city  of  Fort  Worth  is  the  Panther  City  Printing 
Company,  located  at  711  Throckmorton  Street,  and  rep- 
resenting in  its  facilities  and  trade  the  business  en- 
terprise of  Roy  R.  Patton,  president  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Patton  took  up  the  trade  of  printer  soon  after 
leaving  the  public  schools,  and  through  his  skill  and 
knowledge  of  the  printing  art,  combined  with  exceptional 
ability  as  a  business  man,  has  developed  an  establish- 
ment second  to  none  in  his  home  city.  Roy  R.  Patton 
was  born  at  Roanoke,  Denton  county,  Texas,  Novem- 
ber 2,  1885.  His  parents  are  L.  W.  and  Roxie  (Foster; 
Patton,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Texas.  His  boy- 
hood days  were  spent  at  Denton  and  at  Wichita  Falls, 
in  which  places  he  attended  the  public  schools  and  was 
graduated  in  1904.  Immediately  on  leaving  school  he 
started  a  small  printing  business  at  Fort  Worth,  and 
that  little  establishment  was  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
large  business,  developed  entirely  through  his  individ- 
ual efforts  and  close  attention  to  details.  The  Panther 
City  Printing  Company  now  does  not  only  a  large  gen- 
eral printing  business,  but  also  has  many  of  the  largest 
printing  contracts  offered  by  the  city,  and  also  a  large 
portion  of  the  work  originating  at  the  stock  yards.  Mr. 
Patton  has  complete  facilities  for  both  printing  and 
engraving  in  every  department. 

Mr.  Patton  is  a  hustling  citizen  of  Fort  Worth,  tf 
member  of  the  Ad  Club,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  has  a  host  of  friends  in  the  city  and  state.  He 
married  Lillian  Killinger,  daughter  of  A.  D.  KiUinger 
of  Fort  Worth.     They  have  one  son,  Roy  Louis  Patton. 

Marshal  R.  Sanguinet.  Over  one  thousand  office 
and  resident  blocks,  thirty-five  handsome  churches,  fif- 
teen opera  houses,  of  all  degrees  of  size  and  beauty, 
and  the  magnificent  court  houses  at  Paris,  Galveston 
and  Cooper,  Texas,  constitute  the  aggregate  of  building 
that  has  been  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  well 
known  firm  of  architects,  Sanguinet  and  Staats,  during 
the  past  ten  or  twelve  years — surely  a  most  praise- 
worthy record,  and  undeniably  one  that  entitles  them 
to  consideration  as  the  premier  architects  and  builders 
in  southeastern  Texas.  There  is  perhaps  no  field  of 
enterprise  that  offers  a  more  inviting^  work  to  the  man 
who  has  the  best  interests  of  his  community  at  heart 
than  the  realm  of  architecture.  It  is  the  province  of 
the  architect  to  largely  decide  whether  the  character  of 
the  building  done  in  his  city  shall  reflect  the  art  in 
architecture,  or  whether  the  more  crude  and  less  beau- 
tiful elements  shall  find  their  place  in  the  building  that 
is  carried  on,  and  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  this 
section  of  the  state  to  find  in  this  firm  men  who  well 
know  how  to  combine  the  beauty  and  serviceability  of 
the  older  schools  with  the  more  modern  phases  of  the 
present  day,  combining  the  whole  successfully  and  beau- 
tifully in  the  finished  product.  With  offices  at  Fort 
Worth,  which  represents  the  headquarters  of  the  firm, 
and  at  Dallas,  Houston,  Waco  and  San  Antonio,  Sangui- 
net &  Staats  have  made  their  influence  felt  in  practicaly 
all  the  leading  cities  of  this  section  of  the  state,  and  they 
are  recognized  widely  as  among  the  most  capable  and 
dependable  architects  in  Texas. 

Marshal  R.  Sanguinet,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Sanguinet  &  Staats,  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
on  March  18,  1859.  He  is  a  son  of  Marshal  P.  and 
Annie  E.  (Betts)  Sanguinet,  of  St.  Louis,  where  the 
father  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  The  mother,  how- 
ever, is  still  living  and  enjoys  excellent  health.    Charles 
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Sanguinet,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject,  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  St.  Louis,  and  is'  distinguished  as  having 
been  one  of  the  signers  of  the  artides  of  incorpora- 
tion which  transformed  St.  Louis  from  a  village  into  a 
city.  He  lived  to  reach  the  fine  old  age  of  ninety- 
five  years  and  died  in  his  home  city  in  1875,  esteemed 
and  respected  of  all  who  knew  him. 

In  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Marshal  Sanguinet  received 
his  early  education,  and  he  supplemented  his  public 
school  training  with  attendance  at  the  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity and  Chatawa  College,  in  Chatawa,  Mississippi, 
although  he  did  not  regularly  graduate  from  either. 
After  nis  schooling  in  these  institutions  he  entered  the 
office  of  Thomas  Walsh,  architect,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
there  he  took  up  the  study  of  architecture  in  all  earnest- 
ness, continuing  with  Mr.  Walsh  for  four  years.  He 
learned  much  there  under  the  able  tutelage  of  his  pre- 
ceptor, but  recognized  the  desirability  of  technical  train- 
ing in  a  suitable  school,  and  he  accordingly  took  a  course 
of  training  at  the  Washington  University  in  1881.  His 
schooling  thus  completed,  the  young  man  went  to  Do- 
ming, New  Mexico,  remaining  for  six  months.  He  located 
there  in  January,  1883,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year 
he  came  to  Texas,  locating  at  Fort  Worth  and  starting 
in  business  for  himself  as  an  architect.  For  two  years 
he  continued  in  single  harness,  then  realizing  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gathered  from  a  suitable  partnership,  began 
to  cast  about  for  a  business  associate.  One  Dawson 
eventually  joined  him  in  business,  and  the  firm  of 
Sanguinet  &  Dawson  came  into  being,  and  continued 
for  three  years.  He  then  dissolved  the  partnership  and 
joined  forces  with  the  weU  known  Major  S,  B.  Haggart, 
and  the  firm  became  Haggart  &  Sanguinet.  For  another 
three  year  period  the  firm  continued  thus,  after  which 
Mr.  Sanguinet  became  the  associate  of  Arthur  and  How- 
ard Messer,  the  firm  becoming  known  under  the  appela- 
tion  of  Messer,  Sanguinet  &  Messer.  After  two  years 
of  more  or  less  successful  association  in  this  connec- 
tion, the  firm  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent  and  Mr. 
Sanguinet,  for  various  reasons,  started  in  business  alone, 
maintaining  his  position  as  an  independent  operator  for 
six  years.  He  then  became  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Sanguinet  &  Staats  and  the  firm  has  continued 
for  fourteen  years  under  that  name.  Success  has  at- 
tended their  united  efforts,  and  no  firm  of  architects 
and  builders  in  the  state  has  a  better  reputation  or 
standing  among  the  public  than  they. 

During  the  years  of  Mr.  Sanguinet 's  activity  in  his 
professional  character  in  this  part  of  the  .state  he  has 
drawn  plans  for  and  superintended  the  construction  of 
many  of  the  finest  builduigs  in  the  state  of  Texas,  not- 
able among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 
the  City  National  Bank  building;  the  Joe  Brown  build- 
ing; many  handsome  structures  for  Widter  Huffman; 
the  Hendricks  building;  the  Fort  Worth  High  School 
building;  the  Eighth  Ward  School  Building;  the  Arling- 
ton Inn;  the  Farmers'  &  Mechanics'  National  Bank 
building  (six  stories);  the  First  National  Bank  build- 
ing a  ten-story  structure;  the  State  National  Bank 
building,  of  twelve  stories;  the  Elks  Club;  the  Thomas 
Waggoner  residence,  built  at  a  cost  of  $135,000;  the 
Westbrook  Hotel,  recognized  as  one  of  the  handsomest 
hotel  buildings  in  the  state,  if  not,  indeed,  the  hand- 
somest; all  of  these  are  Fort  Worth  structures.  In 
Dallas,  the  more  important  of  his  efforts  are  the  original 
Wilson  office  building,  of  eight  stories*  the  Carnegie 
Public  Library;  the  Wilson  office  building,  of  twelve 
stories;  the  original  Sanger  building,  eight  stories  in 
height.  At  Houston  may  be  mentioned  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  building,  an  eight  story  structure;  the 
Carter  Office  building,  seventeen  stories  in  height;  the 
Y.  M.  0.  A.  building,  and  the  Bosinian  Apartments,  one 
of  the  finest  apartment  buildings  in  the  entire  south. 
At  Austin  may  be  mentioned  the  Scarborough  office 
building,  an  eight  story  structure,  as  a  specific  instance 
of  their  work  in  this  city,  while  many  another  equally 


handsome  structure  has  been  reared  in  Austin  by  this 
firm.  At  Waco  their  principle  effort  is  the  Amicable 
Life  Insurance  building,  twenty-two  stories  in  height, 
and  the  finest  office  building  to  be  found  outside  of 
New  York  City,  bar  none.  At  San  Antonio  the  Gibbs 
Office  building  of  eight  stories,  the  Frost  office  building, 
six  stories,  and  the  Band  Department  Store  building, 
another  eight  floor  structure,  comprise  their  main  work, 
while  numerous  smaller  structures  have  been  reared  under 
their  supervision  and  planning. 

In  Fort  Worth  alone  Mr.  Sanguinet  has  built  for 
Winfield. Scott  more  than  $1,500,0000  worth  of  buildings, 
and  reaching  out  into  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  they  have 
built  the  Carnegie  Library  at  Oklahoma  City  and  at 
Leavenworth,  Kansas.  The  record  of  achievement  of 
this  firm  is  one  of  the  fine  things  of  Fort  Worth,  and 
any  community  may  well  be  proud  of  the  possession 
of  a  firm  that  has  added'  so  much  of  beauty  and  solid 
development  to  the  country  as  has  the  firm  of  Sangui- 
net &  Staats. 

On  February  6,  1886,  Mr.  Sanguinet  was  married  to 
Miss  Edna  Bobinson,  daughter  of  Dr.  W.  R.  Bobinson, 
and  they  have  three  children:  Mary  Imogen  Sanguinet, 
born  December  16,  1886;  Annie  Elizabeth  Sanguinet, 
born  September  5,  1888;  and  Edna  Louise  Sanguinet, 
born  February  18,  1891.  Mr.  Sanguinet  himself  is  the 
eldest  son  of  a  family  of  nine  sons  and  two  daughters, 
most  of  whom  are  yet  living.  Mr.  Sanguinet  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Catholic  church  and  holds  membership  in  local 
council  759  Knights  of  Columbus  and  B.  P.  O.  E.  No. 
124  (local  lodge).  Has  just  retired  after  serving  two 
years  as  President  of  Texas  State  Association  of  Archi- 
tects and  he  holds  membership  in  American  Institute 
of  Architects  and  is  the  president  of  the  Texas  chapter 
of  the  same. 

Landon  C.  Moore.  In  the  field  of  applied  science 
one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  south  is  Landon  C.  Moore, 
analytical,  consulting  and  pathological  chemist  and 
bacteriologist,  with  offices  and  laboratories  in  Dallas. 
Mr.  Moore  has  the  largest  and  best  equipped  commercial 
laboratories  anywhere  in  the  south,  and  the  services  of 
his  expert  staff  of  chemists  are  required  over  a  wide 
range  of  modern  industries  requiring  the  skill  and 
knowledge  of  the  modem  chemist. 

Landon  C.  Moore  is  a  native  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  bom  March  10,  1875.  He  comes  of  a  notable 
family,  and  his  parents  were  Bev.  W.  T.  and  Mary 
(Bishop)  Moore.  His  father  has  for  many  years  been 
one  of  the  most  notable  figures  in  the  religious  denom- 
ination of  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  has  also  made  a  name 
in  general  literary  work.  Bev.  W.  T.  Moore,  who  wa« 
bom  in  Henry  county,  Kentucky,  in  1832,  attained  the 
greater  part  of  his  education  in  Bethany  College,  the 
school  which  was  founded  by  Alexander  Campbell,  in 
the  panhandle  of  what  is  now  West  Virginia  during  the 
early  years  of  that  noted  divine's  ministry.  The  Bev. 
Moore  has  had  a  large  career  of  service  as  a  writer, 
minister,  and  theologian,  and  for  many  years  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  authorities  in  the  Christian  church 
both  in  America  and  England.  During  his  earlier  life 
he  was  an  intimate  associate  of  the  revered  Alexander 
Campbell,  and  Bev.  Moore's  history  of  Alexander  Camp- 
bell's life  is  considered  the  best  authority  on  the  career, 
work  and  character  of  the  founder  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  in  America.  W.  T.  Moore  after  his  ordination 
as  a  Christian  minister  began  work  at  Frankfort,  Ken- 
tucky, going  from  there  to  Cincinnati,  and  in  1878  to 
London,  England.  His  home  was  in  London  for  eight- 
een years,  and  during  that  time  he  was  pastor  of  the 
West  London  Tabernacle,  the  third  largest  non-conform- 
ist church  in  the  metropolis.  During  his  London  resi- 
dence he  was  also  editor  of  the  Christian  Common- 
wealth, and  later  was  editor  of  the  Christian  Quarterly. 
After  returning  to  his  native  country,  he  was  engaged 
in  ministerial  and  literary  work  in  various  cities,  and 
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finally  located  at  Columbia,  Missouri,  until  1909,  when  he 
moved  to  Eustis,  Florida.  His  wife,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Governor  Bishop  of  Ohio,  died  during  her 
early  life. 

All  three  sons  of  Reverend  Moore  have  gained  dis- 
tinction and  success  in  their  respective  vocations.  Paul 
Moore  was  editor  of  the  Christian  Evangelist  of  St. 
Louis  and  now  is  on  the  Washington  Times.  Professor 
R.  B.  Moore,  another  son,  was  formerly  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Butler  College  in  Indianapolis,  and  is  one 
of  America's  best  known  specialists  in  the  science  and 
general  occupation  of  radio-activity.  In  1908  he  did 
considerable  research  work  along  this  line  in  the  city 
of  London,  and  at  the  present  time  is  interested  in  the 
same  branch  of  physical  and  chemical  sciences  in  con- 
nection with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  at  Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

When  Landon  C.  Moore  was  three  years  of  age,  the 
family  moved  to  London  and  he  was  practically  reared 
and  spent  all  his  youth  in  England.  He  studied  in  Lon- 
don and  in  1900  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
London,  having  taken  special  post-graduate  work  in 
chemistry  in  that  institution.  On  returning  to  Amer- 
ica in  1900  he  entered  Harvard  University,  where  he 
was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  1902.  At  Harvard  he  was  one  of  the  three  under 
graduates  who  gave  service  as  members  of  the  faculty, 
his  position  being  as  assistant  in  chemistry. 

After  attaining  his  degree  at  Harvard,  Mr.  Moore  be- 
came research  chemist  for  Proctor  &  Gamble  Company 
at  Cincinnati.  In  1903  as  chief  chemist  for  the  Texas 
Refining  Company  he  located  at  Greenville,  Texas,  which 
was  his  home  up  to  1907.  In  that  year  he  established  a 
chemical  laboratory  for  general  chemical  work  in  Dal- 
las, and  starting  on  a  small  scale,  his  work  has  in- 
creased to  large  proportions  and  now  requires  the  serv- 
ices of  a  large  staff  of  chemical  assistants.  This  is  the 
largest  commercial  laboratory  in  the  south,  and  its 
services  cover  the  entire  general  field  of  chemistry  in 
relation  to  commerce  and  industry.  However,  the  busi- 
ness is  specialized  in  regard  to  cotton  seed  products, 
and  the  services  of  the  laboratory  are  afforded  to  more 
than  175  cottoti  seed  oil  mills  in  this  state  and  in 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Moore  is  not  only  one  of  the  foremost  chemists 
in  America  but  has  also  approved  ability  as  a  metal- 
lurgist and  assayer.  Up  to  June,  1911,  Mr.  Moore  served 
as  city  chemist  for  Dallas.  He  has  membership  In  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  the  Chemists  Club  of  New 
York,  the  Association  of  Harvard  Chemists,  and  with 
the  Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers  Association  and  the 
Texas  Cotton  Seed  Crushers  Association. 

Outside  of  his  profession  Mr.  Moore  gives  a  large 
amount  of  his  enthusiasm  and  energy  to  the  welfare  of 
boys.  He  probably  possesses  a  greater  amount  of  prac- 
tical and  definite  information  about  the  "boy"  and  his 
capabilities  both  for  good  and  evil,  and  the  necessities 
and  requirements  of  his  proper  training  and  education, 
than  any  other  citizen  of  Dallas.  Mr.  Moore  is  presi- 
dent of  *the  National  Newsboys'  Association  of  Dallas; 
is  chairman  of  the  Boys'  Work  Committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  of  Dallas;  is  president  of  the  Sunday 
School  Council  of  Dallas.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the 
National  Temperance  Life  Insurance  Company.  On 
April  24,  1897,  at  Whitewright,  Texas,  Mr.  Moore  mar- 
ried Miss  Ertie  Sears,  a  daughter  of  Henry  S<'ars  of 
Gravson  county,  where  he  was  one  of  the  prominent  pio- 
neers. The  Moore  residence  is  at  Vickery  Place,  in 
Dallas. 

Gkorge  T.  Reynolds.  One  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
enterprising  men  of  Texas,  the  career  of  George  T. 
Reynolds  is  typical  of  much  that  is  best  and  most  praise- 
worthy in  the  activities  of  Texas  during  the  last  gener- 
ation. He  is  an  old-time  cattle  man  who  has  continued 
and    developed    his   enterprise    into    the    modern    era    of 


livestock  industry,  and  among  the  stock  men  and  biisi 
ness  men  of  the  present  day  has  few  peers.  Mr.  Reynold 
is  president  of  the  Reynolds  Cattle  Company,  with  oi 
fices  in  the  New  Reynolds  Building,  at  the  comer  o 
Ninth  and  Maine  Streets  in  Fort  Worth. 

Born  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  February  14,  1844 
when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  his  parents  move< 
to  Texas.  He  had  enjoyed  the  limited  advantages  o: 
the  public  school  up  to  that  time,  and  had  a  littli 
schooling  in  Shelby  county,  Texas,  but  he  believed  tha 
he  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to  get  wha 
would  be  regarded  as  a  thorough  education.  Insteac 
he  entered  into  the  practical  affairs  which  have  alwayi 
given  Mm  a  large  field  for*  his  energies.  He  assistec 
his  father  on  the  ranch  in  Stephens  county,  and  at  th< 
same  time  was  looking  out  for  the  opportunity  to  maki 
his  independent  start*  in  life.  His  first  money  he  mad^ 
in  carrying  the  mail  for  the  government  from  Pal< 
Pinto  to  Weatherford.  In  1862  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  joined  the  Confederate  forces  in  Company  E  of  th< 
Nineteenth  Texas  Cavalry,  and  in  the  spring  of  1865 
was  wounded  in  one  of  the  engagements  of  this  regi- 
ment and  received  his  discharge.  When  he  returned 
home  he  possessed  three  hundred  dollars  in  Confederate 
money,  worth  ten  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  this  repre- 
sented every  cent  of  capital  which  he  could  call  hia 
own  at  the  time. 

In  the  following  January  he  went  out  to  west  Texas 
seeking  land  where  he  would  be  free  from  Indian  raids 
with   the   purpose   of   raising   cattle.     He   followed   the 
Concho   river   along   its   course   to   Kickapoo   Creek,    his 
intention  being  to  locate  a  ranch  near  Kiekapoo  Springs. 
In   1865    he   made  his   first   business   venture  in    cattle 
speculation,  purchasing  one  hundred  head  of  steers  and 
in    1866    he    rented    the    old    Stone    Ranch,  situated    in 
Throckmorton  county.     During  June  of  the  same  year 
the    Indians   drove   away   all   of   his   cattle  aad  horses, 
and  left  him  practically  as  at  the  beginning.    Mr.  Rey- 
noMs  is  one  of  the  old  Texan s  who  has  had  their  full 
share  of  frontier  service,  battling  with  the  In^ang,  and 
with   outlaws,   enduring   all    the   vicissitudes   of  the  old 
range   life  and  still   carrying   the   scars  of  that  period 
which   has   long   since   completely   passed   from   the   ex- 
perience of  Texas  and  Texans.     In   1867   Mr.   Reynolds 
and  his  brother  Will  D.  had  a  sharp  fight  with  the  In- 
dians,  in  which  George  was  severely  wounded.     It  will 
not   decrease  the   interest   of  this   brief  sketch  to   intro- 
duce a  copy  of  a  doctor's  certificate,  signed  by  W.  M. 
Lewis,    M.    D.    and    dated    at    Kansas    City,    Missouri, 
August     1,    1882,    the    certificate     reading    as    follows: 
"This   is  to  certify  that  on  Tuesday,  .Tuly   17,  1882,  At 
the   St.    .lames   Hotel.    Kansas    City,'  Missouri,    with    the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Griffith  of  Kansas  City,  and  Dr.  Powell 
of  New  York  City,  I  successfully  removed  a  steel  or  iron 
arrow   head   from   the  back  of  'g.   T.   Reynolds  of  Fort 
Grifiin,  Texas,  and  that  the  said  arrow  head  entered  his 
body  in  front  and  passed  directly  through  his  abdominal 
cavity   and   lodged   in    the   nmscles   of   his   back,   on   the 
third   of  April,    1867. '^ 

After  his  recovery  from  this  wound,  although  the 
arrow  was  still  in  his  body,  as  the  above  certificate  in- 
dicates, in  July,  18()8,  Mr.  Reynolds  started  to  Mexico 
with  a  herd  of  cattle  and  on  the  way  was  again  attacked 
by  the  Indians.  His  horse  and  cattle  were  stolen,  hut 
he  finally  managed  to  recover  them  after  a  long  pur- 
suit and  continued  on  to  his  destination,  which  lie 
reached  in  safety.  lie  disposed  of  his  cattle  at  a  good 
price  and  with  the  proceeds  started  out  for  Colorado, 
locating  in  Bent  county,  where  he  started  a  ranch.  His 
brother  Will,  bought  some  cattle  in  Texas  and  drove  them 
up  to  this  ranch,  and  both  brothers  then  continued  with 
the  drove  to  Salt  Lake  City  as  the  market.  The  buyers 
in  that  city  were  somewhat  skeptical,  believing  that  the 
Reynolds  boys,  being  so  young,  might  have  stolen  the 
cattle  rather  than  have  acquired  them  by  legitimate 
enterprise.      However,    they    succeeded    in    allaying    the 
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suspicions  and  sold  the  cattle  at  this  place  for  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  head  for  each  of  the  nine  hundred  in  the 
herd.  From  Salt  Lake  City  the  Reynolds  boys  went 
on  to  California,  and  bought  a  lot  of  horses  which  they 
brought  back  to  Colorado,  and  disposed  of  at  good 
profit. 

After  an  absence  in  Colorado  of  four  years,  George 
T.  Reynolds  returned  to  Texas  and  bought  a  large  bunch 
of  cattle  at  Weatherford,  this  bunch  being  driven  into 
Utah  and  Nevada,  where  they  were  sold  and  in  return 
they  brought  back  a  large  bunch  of  horses  into  Colorado. 
This  was  the  last  drive  in  which  the  Reynolds  personally 
participated,  but  by  no  means  ended  their  extensive 
activities  as  cattlemen.  Mr.  George  C.  Reynolds  is  now 
sixty-nine  years  of  age,  and  still  retains  his  taste  for 
adventure  and  the  stirring  life  in  which  he  was  for  so 
many  years  one  of  the  keenest  participants. 

Mr.  Reynolds  has  been  an  extensive  traveler,  and 
knows  not  only  the  life  of  the  west,  but  is  a  well  in- 
formed observer  of  national  affairs.  He  is  the  owner 
of  several  large  stock  ranches  in  Throckmorton  and 
Shackelford  counties,  also  a  large  ranch  in  North  Da- 
kota. For  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  interested  in 
the  cotton  seed  oil  mill  through  the  state  and  Mexico. 
'He  was  the  organizer  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Albany,  Texas,  being  its  president,  and  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Oklahoma  City. 
In  building  his  fortunes  he  has  at  the  same  time  built 
a  reputation  for  legitimate  enterprise,  for  integrity  in 
all  his  relations  and  for  a  remarkable  ability  of  which 
he  may  well  be  proud.  Along  with  the  power  to  con- 
struct large  business  concerns  he  possesses  the  faculty 
of  making  strong  and  true  friendships  and  enjoys  the 
friendship  and  respect  of  business  men  and  citizens  all 
over  the  southwest. 

Mr.  Reynolds  married  Miss  E.  L.  Mathews,  a  daugh- 
ter of  J.  B.  Mathews. 

Robert  F.  Milam.  It  cannot  be  other  than  interest- 
ing to  note  in  the  series  of  personal  sketches  appearing 
in  this  work,  the  varying  eouditons  that  have  com{)assed 
those  whose  careers  are  outlined,  and  the  effort  has  been 
made  in  each  case  to  throw  well-focused  light  onto  the 
individuality  and  to  bring  into  j)roper  perspective  the 
scheme  of  each  respective  career.  Each  man  Avho  strives 
to  fulfill  his  part  in  connection  with  human  life  and 
human  activities  is  deserving  of  recognition,  whatever 
may  be  his  field  of  endeavor,  and  it  is  the  function  of 
works  of  this  nature  to  perpetuate  an  authentic  record 
concerning  those  represented  in  its  pages.  And  the 
value  of  such  publications  is  certain  to  be  cumulative  for 
all  time  to  come,  showing  forth  the  individual  and  spe- 
cific accomplishments  of  which  generic  history  is  ever 
engendered.  The  bar  of  the  State  of  Texas  has  ever 
maintained  a  high  standing,  and  among  the  able  young 
members  of  the  same  is  he  whose  name  introduces  this 
paragraph.  With  a  natural  predilection  for  the  law,  and 
endowed  with  an  analytical  mind  and  ready  faculty  of 
assimilation,  Mr.  Milam  was  led  to  adopt  the  profes- 
sion, and  he  has  exemplified  in  a  significant  way  the 
value  of  concentration,  while  the  future  of  such  a  ca- 
reer cannot  fail  to  be  gratifying.  He  established  in  the 
practice  at  Fort  Worth,  retaining  a  representative  clien- 
tage and  holding  the  esteem  of  his  professional  con- 
freres, at  the  same  time  leading  such  a  life  as  to  gain 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  classes. 

Robert  F.  Milam  was  born  at  Weatherford,  Texas, 
June  8,  1873.  He  is  a  son  of  Benjamin  R.  and  Ama- 
zonia F.  (Fain)  Milam.  He  is  a  grand  nephew  of  the 
renowned  Benjamin  R.  Milam  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  San  Antonio.  Mr.  Milam  ^s  grandmother,  on 
his  father's  side,  was  a  sister  of  Collin  McKinney,  for 
whom  Collin  county,  Texas  was  named  as  was  also  the 
'of  McKinney. 

Mr.  Milam  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of 
his  native  city  and   at  the  Georgetown  University,  but 


did  not  remain  to  graduate.  After  his  college  career  he 
returned  to  Weatherford  and  went  into  the  office  of 
Governor  Lanham,  studying  law,  remaining  one  year 
with  the  firm  of  Lanham  &  Stephens,  and  he  made 
rapid  progress,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1894.  In 
the  same  year  he  came  to  Fort  Worth,  associating  him- 
self with  Hyde  Jennings  with  whom  he  remained  for 
two  years  when  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace,  he 
being  then  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  he  filled 
this  office  in  a  most  creditable  manner  for  two  terms 
or  for  four  years,  then  returned  to  the  practice  of  law 
and  was  thus  engaged  two  years  when  he  made  the 
race  for  county  judge  of  Tarrant  county  and  was  duly 
elected.  His  first  term  was  so  eminently  satisfactory 
to  his  constituents  that  they  returned  him  to  the  office 
a  second  time  and  he  served  four  years  in  that  office.* 

As  judge  Mr.  Milam  more  than  met  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  friends  and  the  public,  and  so  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  office  as  to  receive  the  hearty  approval 
and  warm  commendation  of  the  bar  without  regard  to 
party.  He  brought  to  the  bench  a  dignity  booming 
the  position,  and  in  the  line  of  duty,  was  industrious, 
careful  and  singularly  painstaking,  which,  combined 
with  his  sterling  honesty  and  fearlessness  of  purpose, 
made  him  one  of  the  most  popular  and  efficient  men 
ever  called  to  the  bench  in  Tarrant  county.  His  opin- 
ions and  decisions  were  always  unbiased  by  any  political 
or  other  prejudice,  and  were  lucid  and  fair  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

Upon  retiring  from  the  bench  Judge  Milam  formed 
a  partnership  with  C.  K.  Bell,  the  firm  name  being 
Bell  and  Milam,  with  offices  in  the  Wheat  Building, 
Fort  Worth,  and  they  have  built  up  a  very  extensive 
and  lucrative  business,  confining  themselves  to  jcivil  and 
corporation  law  only. 

No  one  knows  better  than  Judge  Milam  the  necessity 
of  thorough  preparation  for  the  trial  of  cases,  and  no 
one  more  industriously  applies  himself  to  meet  the 
issue  than  he,  and  in  the  trial  of  cases  he  is  rarely  not 
at  his  best,  being  uniformly  courteous  and  differential 
toward  the  court,  and  forbearing  toward  his  adversaries. 
As  a  speaker  he  is  direct,  logical  and  forceful. 

On  November  5,  1912,  Mr.  Milan  was  nominated  for 
mayor  of  the  City  of  Fort  Worth,  by  the  Democrats  at 
the  primary  election,  and  at  the  general  election  held 
on  April  8,  1913,  he  was  elected,  his  nomination  having 
been  regarded  from  the  start  as  a  very  fortunate  one 
and  his  election  was  assured,  men  Of  all  parties  pledg- 
ing their  support.  Upon  taking  office  Mayor  Milam  at 
once  started  a  most  active  campaign  to  drive  graft  in 
all  forms  out  of  this  city.  He  caused  the  arrest  and 
prosecution  of  several  contractors  who  were  engaged  in 
the  building  of  the  new  reservoir,  on  the  grounds  they 
were  paying  fees  to  city  employees  to  be  lax  in  their  in- 
spection, etc.  He  also  had  printed  in  red  ink  on  the 
back  of  every  city  warrant  a  standing  offer  of  a  re- 
ward of  $100  for  information  that  would  lead  to  con- 
viction of  any  city  employee  accepting  graft  in  any 
form.  Those  who  know  him  best  predict  that  his  forth- 
coming administration  will  mean  great  things  for  Fort 
Worth,  and  no  doubt  the  wisdom  of  his  selection  for 
mayor  will  soon  be  apparent  to  all. 

Mr.  Milam  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason,  and 
belongs  to  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine.  He  has  remained  unmarried.  He  was 
always  very  much  devoted  to  his  mother,  sparing  no 
pains  in  contributing  to  her  comforts  and  pleasures. 
This  is  a  most  connnendable  trait  in  any  man.  Noted 
for  his  genial  address,  ])hilanthropy  and  obliging  na- 
ture his  popularity  is  well  merited. 

Samuel  Lafayette  Hassell.  A  leader  in  business 
circles  in  Fort  Worth,  Samuel  Lafayette  Hassell  has  been 
a  resident  of  this  city  for  a  considerable  period,  and  i? 
identified  with  numerous  enterprises  of  importance  in  the 
place.     He   is  president   of  the  Hassell  Drug  Company, 
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Iscorporated,  that  industry  occupying  his  chief  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Hassell  is  a  native  son  of  Alabama,  bom  in 
Tuscaloosa,  that  state,  on  May  1,  1872,  and  his  parents 
are  S.  L.  and  Nannie  Winn  (Powell)  Hassell,  both  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Hassell  as  a  boy  attended  the  schools  of  Tusca- 
loosa, and  when  he  had  finished  his  high  school  there  he 
entered  the  employ  of  a  drug-  firm  at  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
where  he  remained  five  years.  He  came  to  Fort  Worth 
in  1893  and  followed  ranching  for  five  years.  He  then 
took  the  examination  of  pharmacy  at  Dallas,  which  he 
successfully  passed,  and  coming  to  Fort  Worth,  entered 
the  employ  of  D.  C.  Weaver  and  remained  until  the 
death  of  Mr.  Weaver,  a  period  of  about  nine  years.  He 
then  formed  the  Hassell  Drug  Company  and  purchased 
the  store,  and  he  is  president  and  manager  of  same. 
The  concern  is  well  established,  thriving  and  prosperous, 
and  in  his  connection  therewith  Mr.  Hassell  has  proven 
his  business  capacity  to  be  one  of  good  order. 

Mr.  Hassell  is  a  man  who  stands  well  in  his  com- 
munity,  both  from  a  social  standpoint  as  well  as  in  busi- 
ness circles.  He  is  president  of  the  Fort  Worth  Gun 
Club  and  is  one  of  its  best  trap  shooters.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Ad  Club  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  also  of  Fort  Worth  Lodge,  No.  124,  B.  P. 
O.  E. 

In  1895  Mr.  Hassell  was  married  to  Miss  Alice  Pylant, 
the  daughter  of  W.  J.  Pylant  of  Auburn,  Texas,  and  to 
them  have  been  born  four  children,  as  follows:  Samuel 
Lomax  Hassell;  Thelma  Hassell;  Myra  Gains  Hassell, 
and  Affie  Hassell. 

Frank  Douglas  Boyd,  M.  D.  Among  the  professional 
men  of  Fort  Worth  who  are  undeniably  worthy  of  men- 
tion in  a  historical  and  biographical  work  of  the  nature 
of  this  publication,  few  there  are  more  prominent  and 
successful  than  Dr.  Frank  Douglas  Boyd,  of  the  firm 
of  Drs.  Boyd  &  Head,  specialists  in  treatment  of  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat.  Dr.  Boyd  has 
been  engaged  in  practice  in  Fort  Worth  since  1896,  and 
his  success  has  been  of  the  highest  order,  and  of  which 
he  may  well  be  proud.  His  achievements  have  brought 
him  a  high  place  in  local  and  state  medical  circles,  and 
he  is  on  the  whole  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  city. 

Born  at  Rusk,  Cherokee  county,  Texas,  on  December 
24,  1867,  Dr.  Boyd  is  the  son  of  John  A.  and  Amy  E. 
(Harrison)  Boyd,  both  natives  of  Texas.  The  mother, 
it  may  be  stated  here,  was  a  close  relative  of  the  late 
President  William  Henry  Harrison.  Dr.  Boyd  received 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Rusk  and  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  of  Bryan,  Texas,  fol- 
lowed by  a  course  of  training  in  the  University  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1890  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  Dr.  Boyd  is  also  a  post- 
graduate student  of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Med- 
ical School  and  of  the  Chicago  Medical  College,  at  the 
latter  named  place  being  associated  with  Dr.  E.  Fletcher 
Ingals,  the  well  known  specialist  in  diseases  of  the  nose, 
throat  and  chest.  Following  this  special  training,  Dr. 
Boyd  went  to  San  Antonio,  where  he  carried  on  a  prac- 
tice for  five  years,  limiting  himself  to  treatment  of  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  and  then  coming 
to  Fort  Worth,  where  he  joined  forces  with  Dr.  Head, 
another  specialist  along  similar  lines,  and  today  this 
firm  stands  at  the  head  of  their  profession  in  the  entire 
Southwest,  deriving  patients  from  all  over  the  same  and 
Mexico. 

Dr.  Boyd  has  taken  post-graduate  courses  at  Vienna, 
Berlin  and  London,  and  goes  abroad  for  study  on  an 
average  every  four  years.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  and  an  honorable  member  of 
many  medical  societies  throughout  the  Southwest.  He 
is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology  • 
and  Otolaryngology.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Council  of  the  State  Medical  Association  and  will  be 
president  of  same  with  the  year  1914,  there  being  no 


opposition  to  him  for  that  honor.  He  is  a  Scottish  Bite 
Mason  and  further  fraternizes  with  the  Benevolent  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks.  He  also  has  membership  in  the 
Fort  Worth  Country  Club,  and  with  his  family  has  a 
most  excellent  social  standing.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  church  and  deacon  in  same  for  over  twenty 
years. 

Dr.  Boyd  was  married  April  21,  1892,  to  Miss  Mattie 
E.  Callahan,  the  daughter  of  James  E.  Callahan,  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  long  prominent  as  a  grain  merchant 
of  that  place,  where  he  owns  the  largest  grain  elevators 
in  the  state  of  Kentucky.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Boyd  became 
the  parents  of  three  children,  two  of  whom  are  deceased. 
Frank  Douglas  Boyd  died  in  1903,  and  John  A.  Boyd 
passed  away  in  1909.  The  one  child  surviving  is  Miss 
Amy  Boyd. 

^OEL  Hughes  Synnott.  The  firm  of  Synnott  &  Un- 
derwood is  one  of  the  best  known  law  firms  in  Amarillo^ 
and  Joel  Hughes  Synnott  is  recognized  as  an  attorney  of 
unusual  ability.  He  has  only  been  in  Amarillo  a  few 
years,  but  during  that  time  has  won  a  reputation  for 
thorough,  painstaking  work,  and  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  firm's  business  shows  most  clearly  that  he  is  a  suc- 
cessful lawyer.  Mr.  Synnott 's  life  has  been  one  of  con- 
tinual progress,  for  he  started  out  as  a  poor  boy,  and 
he  not  only  secured  a  broad  education,  but  attained  a 
high  place  in  the  educational  world  before  he  entered 
the  legal  field.  Courage  and  hard  work  have  beer  the 
secret  of  his  success,  and  although  it  has  been  a  struggle 
he  has  rejoiced  in  it,  for  he  is  of  fighting  stock. 

The  father  of  Joel  H.  Synnott,  F.  M.  Synnott,  was 
born  in  the  state  of  Mississippi  in  1850.  He  was  only  a 
child  of  ten  when  the  CivU  war  broke  out,  but  even 
then,  when  he  saw  the  older  men  marching  off  to  the 
front,  he  longed  to  go  too.  When  the  last  call  to  arms 
was  issued,  that  call  that  brought  forth  the  last  pitiful 
strength  of  the  South,  the  young  boys  and  old  men,  weak 
in  physical  strength  but  strong  in  courage  and  in  the 
determination  to  fight  for  their  beloved  land  to  the  last 
gasp,  F.  M.  Synnott  was  among  those  who  answered. 
Only  a  child,  he  nevertheless  became  a  member  of  the 
Confederate  army  and  served  until  the  surrender.  He 
was  never  wounded,  but. the  experience  made  a  man  of 
him  at  sixteen.  After  the  war  he  became  a  farmer  in 
his  native  state  and  he  also  taught  school.  It  was  in 
1897  that  he  came  to  Texas  and  located  in  Cherokeo 
county.  Here  he  continued  as  a  farmer  and  is  still  inter- 
ested in  education.  He  is  a  well  known  resident  of  that 
part  of  Texas,  where  he  and  his  wife  have  made  their 
nome  ever  since.  Mrs.  Synnott,  who  was  Miss  Unity  A. 
McGuire  before  her  marriage,  was  also  born  in  Missis- 
sippi, being  a  daughter  of  Major  McGuire,  of  Confed- 
erate fame.  She  is  now  living,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 
Six  sons  and  one  daughter  were  born  of  this  union,  Joel 
Synnott  being  the  second  in  order  of  birth. 

Joel  Hughes  Synnott  was  born  in  Wehster  county, 
Mississippi,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1872.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  of  Mississippi  until  he  was  old  enough  to 
go  away  to  school,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  National 
Normal  School  at  Lebanon,  Ohio.  He  graduated  from 
that  institution  in  1895,  with  the  degree  of  B.  S.,  and 
in  1896  took  the  degree  of  B.  O.  and  a  pedagogical 
degree.  He  then  went  to  Reedsville,  North  Carolina, 
where  he  became  principal  of  the  city  schools.  He  re- 
mained there  for  some  time  and  then  came  to  Texas  to 
take  the  presidency  of  the  Southeast  Texas  College,  nt 
Jasper,  Texas.  While  holding  this  executive  position  he 
completed  the  legal  studies  upon  which  he  had  been 
engaged  for  some  time  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

The  first  experience  of  Mr.  Synnott  as  a  lawyer  was 
in  Hemphill,  Sabine  county,  Texas.  Here  he  was  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law  until  June,  1909,  in  partnership 
with  W.  F.  Goodrich.  He  then  removed  to  El  PasO; 
but  in  less  than  a  year  moved  again  and  this  time  to 
AjDiarillo.    It  was  in  June,  1910,  that  he  opened  his 
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office  in  Amarillo,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  building  up  a 
larffe  practice.  He  was  in  partnership  with  Sherman  E. 
Fish,  but  is  now  associated  with  R.  E.  Underwood. 

Mr.  Synnott  is  a  member  of  the  Potter  County  Bar 
Association,  and  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  Ho 
belongs  to  a  number  of  secret  societies,  the  Ancient  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.     In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Synnott  was  married  to  Miss  Ura  A.  Wrinklee,  at 
McKeniie,  Tennessee,  in  November,  1901.  Mrs.  Synnott 
is  a  daughter  of  I.  M.  and  Mrs.  Clemmie  J.  Wrinklee, 
who  were  well  known  citizens  of  McKenzie,  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Wrinklee  is  deceased,  and  his  widow  makes  her  home 
with  her  daughter.  Mrs.  Synnott  is  a  most  accomplished 
woman.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Belmont  College  in  Nash- 
ville and  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Boston.  She  came  to  Texas  as  an  instructor  in  the 
musical  department  of  the  Southeast  Texas  College.  Tvo 
children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Synnott: 
Helen  Synnott,  who  was  born  April  3,  1904,  and  is  now 
attending  school  in  Amarillo,  and  Ruth,  who  was  born 
on  the  18th  of  April,  1907.  Both  of  the  children  wero 
bom  in  Hemphill,  Texas. 

Sherman  E.  Fish.  Among  the  men  whom  Araarillo 
has  long  since  learned  to  value  and  to  like  is  Sherman 
E.  Fish,  who  has  been  a  lawyer  in  this  city  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  has  built  up  a  good  practice  and  the  firm 
of  which  he  is  a  member  has  a  high  reputation  for  the 
successful  results  of  many  important  cases  which  have 

gassed  through  their  hands.  Mr.  Fish  does  not  spare 
imself  in  preparing  his  cases  and  the  opposing  counsel 
finds  it  difficult  to  entrap  him  in  the  technicalities  of  the 
law,  for  he  is  extremely  thorough  in  his  work.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Amarillo,  both  among 
the  members  of  his  own  profession  and  in  the  outside 
world. 

Sherman  E.  Fish  was  born  in  Bear  Grove,  Guthrie 
county,  Iowa,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1876,  the  son  of 
Henry  and  Julia  A.  (Jobes)  Fish.  His  father,  who  was 
bom  in  Peiinsylvania,  removed  to  Wisconsin  before  the 
Civil  war.  During  this  period  he  went  on  a  western 
trip,  which  terminated  at  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado,  in  those 
days  a  frontier  country.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
war  he  became  a  soldier,  enlisting  in  a  Wisconsin  regi- 
ment, in  which  he  served  during  three  years  of  the  great 
straggle.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  removed  to 
Iowa,  this  being  in  1866.  He  settled  in  Guthrie  county, 
but  later  removed  to  Nebraska,  and  later  to  Missouri, 
where  he  remained  for  ten  years.  He  was  a  merchant 
during  the  earlier  days  of  his  career,  but  later  took  up 
farafiing.  He  has  now  retired  from  active  life  and  lives 
in  Dee  Moines,  Iowa,  being  seventy-seven  years  of  age. 
His  wife,  who  is  also  living,  was  born  in  1844  in  Illinois. 
Six  children  were  born  to  Henry  Fish  and  his  wife. 

Of  these  children,  Sherman  E.  Fish  was  the  next  to  the 
eldest.  He  obtained  his  elementary  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Nebraska,  and  when  he  entered  college. 
South  West  Baptist  College  of  Missouri  was  his  first 
ehoice.  He  next  attended  Drury  College,  Springfield, 
Missouri,  ^nd  finally  completed  his  education  in  the  Mis- 
soari  State  University,  graduating  from  the  law  depart- 
ment of  this  institution  in  1905. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation  he  came  to  Amarillo, 
Texas,  where  he  was  made  principal  of  the  high  school, 
and  for  three  years  was  very  successful  as  a  teacher  and 
executive.  Previous  to  coming  to  Texas  he  was  principal 
of  Bolivar  High  School,  Bolivar,  Missouri,  for  two  years. 
He  then  resigned  his  position  to  take  up  the  practice  of 
law.  This  was  in  1909,  and  he  has  followed  this  pro- 
fession since  that  time  and  has  built  up  a  good  practice. 
Mr.  Fish  is  a  member  of  the  County  Bar  Association. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  for 
the  State  of  Missouri.    In  politics  he  is  a  member  of  the 


Democratic  party,  and  his  religious  affiliations  are  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Fish  was  married  in  September,  1910,  to  Miss 
Mabel  Law  of  Neenah,  Wisconsin,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Law,  of  Neenah,  both  of  whom  are  de- 
ceased. One  child  has  been  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fish, 
Whitman  Fish,  his  birth  having  tkken  place  in  Amarillo 
in  September,  1911. 

Amos  C.  Walker,  M.  D.  In  forty  years  of  practice 
in  Texas,  twenty  of  which  have  been  spent  in  Fort 
Worth,  Dr.  Walker  has  made  a  distinguished  name, 
•especially  in  the  field  of  surgery.  For  many  years  ho 
has  been  at  the  head  of  a  large  hospital,  and  the  fame 
of  that  institution  as  well  as  that  of  his  skill  in  surgery 
have  penetrated  to  probably  every  section  of  the  south- 
western country. 

Dr.  Walker,  in  the  opinion  of  people  best  qualified  to 
judge  and  according  to  the  popular  reputation  in  which 
he  is  held,  has  no  superiors  in  the  Southwest  as  a  skillful 
and  scientific  operator,  and  it  may  also  be  said  that  he 
has  few  peers. 

Amos  C.  Walker,  who  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  who  ever  graced  the  bench  and  bar  of  Texas,  was 
bom  at  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  in  1852.  His  father  was 
Judge  Richard  Sheckel  Walker,  who  made  a  brilliant 
career  in  the  early  history  of  Texas.  Born  in  Barren 
county,  Kentucky,  in  1824,  of  good  family  stock  and  in 
a  prosperous  home,  he  was  given  educational  advantages 
of  exceptional  order  both  in  the  literary  arts  and  in  the 
law.  In  1842  he  graduated  at  Centenary  College,  in 
Jackson,  Louisiana.  In  1844,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
he  was  granted  his  diploma  from  the  law  department  of 
Transylvania  University,  at  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Re- 
turning to  Jackson,  Louisiana,  which  had  become  hia 
home,  he  spent  a  year  in  further  study  for  practice  in  the 
Louisiana  courts. 

Texas  had  recently  been  admitted  to  the  Union,  and 
Richard  S.  Walker  choose  the  new  state  as  the  field  of 
his  professional  career.  In  February,  1846,  locating  at 
San  Augustine,  he  began  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  as  a  member  of  the  Texas  bar.  In  the  summer 
of  1848  he  married  Miss  Eli^a  J.  Clark,  a  daughter  of 
Judge  Amos  Clark  of  Nacogdoches,  and  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Nacogdoches, 
forming  a  law  partnership  with  his  father-in-law.  From 
that  time  forward  his  rise  to  distinction  was  rapid.  In 
1847  came  his  appointment  as  district  attorney,  and  he 
was  elected  to  that  office  at  each  successive  term  for  a 
period  of  about  eight  years.  In  1857  was  formed  his 
partnership  with  Judge  George  F.  Moore,  afterwards 
chief  justice  of  the  state,  and  the  partners  were  ap- 
pointed to  report  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Texas,  and  their  joint  authorship  is  found  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  twenty-second,  the  twenty-third  and  the 
twenty-fourth  volumes  of  the  Texas  reports.  The  high 
standards  in  these  volumes  caused  them  to  be  accepted 
as  the  models  for  all  subsequent  issues.  In  1866  Judge 
Walker  alone  reported  the  twenty-fifth  volume.  In  the 
same  year  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  and  his  services  were  very  important  in  fram- 
ing a  constitution  which  might  comply  with  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  situation  immediately  following  the  war,  and 
at  the  same  time  might  assert  the  rights  and  the  dignity 
of  the  state.  In  1873  Governor  Coke  appointed  him 
judge  of  the  judicial  district  in  which  he  lived,  and  by 
election  he  served  on  the  bench  until  1879.  He  was 
then  made  a  member  of  the  court  of  the  commission  of 
appeals,  to  which  honor  he  was  twice  re-elected.  His 
high  position  in  the  legal  profession  of  Texas  has  many 
permanent  evidences,  but  Judge  Walker  was  more  than 
a  lawyer  or  a  judge.  He  had  literary  ability  of  excep- 
tional character,  and  his  address  to  the  Texas  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  1883,  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Association,  is  regarded  as  a  model  of  didactic  composi- 
tion, sparkling  with  refined  phraseology  and  verbal  ele- 
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gance.  Judge  Walker  was  a  man  of  broad  and  fine 
accomplishments,  and  left  a  name  which  is  still  entitled 
to  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  entire  state.  His  death 
occurred  in  Cincinnati,  to  which  city  he  had  gone  for 
the  purpose  of  recuperating  his  failing  health  in  1901. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Walker  was  reared  and  has  spent  nearly  all 
his  life  in  Texas.  After  passing  beyond  the  lower 
schools,  he  was  given  his  college  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and  after  graduating  there  entered 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  of  New  York  City, 
where  he  was  graduated  M.  D.  in  1873.  Returning  to 
his  native  state,  he  began  practice  at  Bockdale,  in  Milam 
county,  where  he  soon  took  rank  as  a  leader  in  his  pro-  • 
fession.  From  the  early  years  of  his  practice,  his  natural 
and  well  trained  ability  as  a  surgeon  gave  him  promi- 
nence. In  1893.  when  he  had  already  done  much  to 
insure  his  success  as  a  physician  and  surgeon,  he  came 
to  Fort  Worth,  and  entered  into  partnership  with  Dr. 
E.  J.  Beall,  one  of  the  noted  old-time  physicians  of  the 
city.  Subsequently  he  was  associated  with  Dr.  Adams, 
another  prominent  name  in  Fort  Worth  medicine.  In 
1901  Dr.  W^alker  and  Dr.  Adams  founded  the  Protestant 
Sanitarium,  of  which  Dr.  Walker  was  president  and 
chief  surgeon.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Adams,  Dr.  Walker 
became  sole  owner  of  that  model  institution.  The  origi- 
nal Protestant  Sanitarium  was  burned  in  the  great  Fort 
Worth  fire  of  1908. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  institution  on  South  Main 
Street,  so  familiar  to  the  older  residents  of  Fort  Worth, 
Dr.  Walker  established  the  present  sanitarium,  known  as 
Walker *s  Sanitarium,  an  institution  of  the  highest  class, 
patronized  by  the  best  peoj)lc.  and  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  modem  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The  sani- 
tarium is  situated  at  419-421  Brcmdway.  The  buildings 
comprise  the  main  portion  of  the  hospital  proper,  of 
two  stories,  with  the  surgical  wing  on  the  north  and  the 
convalescent  wing  on  the  south.  The  ground  floor  of  the 
main  building  contains  the  parlor,  the  reception  room, 
the  treatment  room,  offices,  matrons'  headquarters,  din- 
ing room  and  culinary  department.  The  second  floor  is 
fitted  with  eight  apartments  for  the  sick  or  convalescent, 
and  these  rooms  have  been  made  as  cheerful  and  home- 
like as  is  possible  by  the  generous  expenditure  of  money. 
The  north  wing  of  the  sanitarium  has  a  dozen  or  more 
private  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick.  The 
surgical  department  of  the  sanitarium  is  a  model  of  its 
kind,  fitted  out  with  all  thi»  most  ])erfoct  appliances  and 
equipments,  regarded  as  necessary  for  successful  surgery 
in  this  age.  The  modern  surgeon  no  lonjjer  carries  his 
tools  in  his  pocket  case,  and  treats  his  patients  wherever 
they  may  chance  to  be.  but  for  successful  work  the  high 
skill  of  the  surgeon  must  cooperate  with  elaborate 
equipment  of  operating  rooms  and  api)liances  of  all 
kinds,  together  with  numerous  assistants  and  all  con- 
ditions which  insure  antisei)tic  and  aseptic  handling  of 
the  patient.  Dr.  Walker's  sanitarium  has  complete  sani- 
tary furnishings,  including  sterilizers  of  the  latest  type, 
X-ray  apparatus,  etc.  Cases  of  contagious  diseases,  con- 
sumption, delirium  tremens,  insanity  are  not  received 
in  the  sanitarium.  The  attendance  and  care  of  patients 
and  the  cusine  and  general  service  are  unsurpassed. 

Dr.  Walker  was  professor  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical 
Surgery  at  the  Texas  CTiristina  University  from  its  estab- 
lishment in  this  city  until  his  business  grew  to  such 
proportion  that  he  was  compelled  to  resign.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Tarrant  Medical  Society,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association.  Fraternallv  he  is  a  Koval 
Arch  Mason,  and  past  master  of  the  Blue  Lodjje  at 
Rockdale. 

In  1900  Dr.  Walker  married  Miss  Lelene  Wright,  a 
daughter  of  Captain  David  Wright.  They  are  the  ]»arents 
of  six  children,  namely:  Jennie  May,  Walter  Wright, 
Richard  S.,  Hazel,  Margaret  and  John  C.  Walker.  In 
the  cemetery  at  Austin,  Texas,  where  so  many  notable 
figures  of  the  Texas  past  now  rest,  is  the  body  of  Dr. 
Walker 's  grandfather,  Amos  Clark,  and  rests  side  by  side 


with  that  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  whose  brilliant  mili- 
tary exploits  made  his  name  a  household  word  in  Texas. 

Thomas  F.  West.  A  Fort  Worth  attorney  whose 
practice  has  been  largely  a  general  corporation  law  busi- 
ness, Mr.  West  first  came  to  Fort  Worth  and  northwest 
Texas  in  the  centennial  year  of  1876.  The  old  timers 
and  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  this  portion  of 
Texas  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  centennial 
year  in  Fort  Worth  and  all  the  country  to  the  west  of  it 
was  a  year  of  pioneer  beginnings  in  this  vicinity.  Id 
that  year  the  railroad  first  came  to  Fort  Worth,  and  sev- 
eral years  passed  before  it  was  extended  farther  west 
than  Weatherford.  These  facts  are  mentioned  to  indi- 
cate Mr.  West 's  title  to  being  one  of  the  pioneer  citizens 
and  lawyers  of  north  Texas. 

Thomas  F.  West  is  a  Virginian,  bom  in  Louisa  counfr, 
July  22,  1852,  a  son  of  Francis  T.  and  Addie  M.   (CliiJds) 
West,  of  an  old  Virginia  family,  lineal  descendants  of 
Sir  Thomas  West,  who  was  Lord  Delaware,  and  lanAM 
in  Virginia  in   1654.     His  first  education  was   acquirM 
in  the  country  schools,  after  which  he  attended  Handolph- 
Macon  College  and  later  the  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity,   where    he   was   graduated   with   the    degree  of 
LL.  B.  in  1873.    He  practiced  law  in  his  native  state  for 
three  years,  and  in  1876  came  to  Fort  Worth,  and  after 
a  few  months  moved  out  to  Jacksboro,  which   was  then 
truly  on  the  Texas  frontier,  and  civilization  hardly  ex- 
tending beyond  that  point  except  in  the  isolated  cattle     | 
camps.    After  residing  in  Jacksboro  for  about  a  year  he     , 
was  elected  mayor,  and  still  has  some  reason  to  be  re 
garded  as  mayor  of  the  town,  since  he  never  resigned, 
and  left  before  his  term  really  expired,  coming  to  Fort 
Worth,  which  has  been  his  home  for  thirty-five  years. 

Mr.  West  is  attorney  for  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran-  ' 
Cisco  Railroad  Company,  and  has  a  number  of  other 
connections  with  corporation  practice.  Fraternally  he 
belongs  to  the  Delta  Psi  of  the  Washington  and  Lee 
I'nivcrsitv,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order, 
the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Elks 
Mr.  West  married  Miss  Mabel  Creel,  a  daughter  of  Rob- 
ert Creel  of  Kentucky.  They  have  one  daughter,  Allie 
Taylor,  born  in  1892,  the  wife  of  Robert  Douglas  Loose  of 
Springfield,  Illinois.  Mr.  West's  law  offices  are  in  the 
Wheat  building  in  Fort  Worth. 

Alfred  G.  Hansen,  secretary-treasurer  of  Pishhum's 
Steam  Dye  House   (Inc.),  corner  Fourth  and  Comnierce 
streets.  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  is  one  of  the   enterprising 
young    men    of    this    city.      He    was    bom    in    Omaha, 
Nebraska,  January  29,  1891,  son  of  Robert  and  Antonia 
(Hansen)   Hansen,  and  received  a  good  English  educa- 
tion  in   the  common  and   high  schools.     Although  now 
only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  has  made  bigger  strides 
in   a  business  way  than  have  many  of  his  seniors;  in- 
deed,   his   success    has   been    remarkable.      As    touching 
on  his  achievements  and  the  concern  with   whidi  he  is 
connected,     Fishbiirn 's     Steam     Dye    House,     Inc^    we 
quote    from    !i    ]>ublishe<l    interview    with    its    piwdent. 
Mr.  W.   B.   Fishburn.     The  following  is  from   the  Star 
Telegram  of  Forth  Worth: 

*  *  *  1  told  the  boy  I  'd  make  a  man  of  him,  if  he'A 
just  stay  with  me.  and  you  see  he  actually  had  sense 
enough  to  do  it.'  said  W.  B.  Fishburn,  as  he  laid  a  big 
hand  on  the  shoidder  of  a  tall,  fair-skinned  young  fel- 
low who  busied  himself  about  the  office  of  the  Kshbum 
Dye  Works  on  Commerce  street. 

*'From  delivery  boy  to  secretary-treasurer  of  a  com- 
pany (■a])itali7ed  at  more  than  $70,000  is  something  of 
a  rise  for  a  youngster  not  yet  turned  twenty-one.  Mr. 
Fishburn  is  proud  of  him,  and  since  he  recently  had  his 
disabilities  remove<l  so  that  he  could  legally  become  an 
officer  and  stockholder  in  an  incorporated  business,  big. 
bluff  Mr.  Fishlnirn  talks  of  nothing  else. 

**  *Alph,  over  there — his  name  is  Alfred  Hana«i — is 
just  like  my  own  boy,'  said  Mr.  Fishburn.     *I  have  no 
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son  of  my  own,  and  I  just  about  raised  that  young  fel- 
low. His  mother  used  to  call  up  when  he  was  still  a 
little  tad  in  short  trousers  and  find  out  why  he  hadn't 
gotten  home  on  time.  And  I'd  always  tell  her  that  I 
was  taking  good  care  of  him.' 

**  Young  Alfred  Hansen,  recently  elected  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Fishburn  Steam  Dye  Works,  is  an 
American  born  Dane,  gifted  with  Teutonic  persistence 
and  the  aptitude  for  hard,  steady  work  which  makes 
such  successful  citizens  of  the  Scandinavians.  His 
mother  and  father  came  over  from  Denmark  when  they 
were  young  people  and  all  their  children  were  bom  in 
America,  in  the  city  of  Omaha,  Nebraska.  The  Hansens 
lived  in  Brenham  for  eight  or  ten  years,  and  then  moved 
to  Fort  Worth.  Alfred  started  to  do  a  man 's  work  deliv- 
ering packages  for  the  Fishburn  cleaning  and  dying  estab- 
lishment when  he  was  barely  fourteen  years  old,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  interim,  he  has  worked  in  the 
Fishburn  business  ever  since. 

*  *  *  I  have  always  trusted  him  with  my  money  and  with 
the  management  of  my  business,  and  he  has  made  my  col- 
lections for  the  past  two  years  and  handled  all  the  cash 
coming  and  going  in  the  office, '  said  Mr.  Fishburn,  laugh- 
ing at  the  red  cheeks  of  the  rather  shy  young  man  who 
has  so  recently  become  his  business  associate. 

**  Alfred  Hansen  has  watched  the  Fishburn  Steam  Dye 
Works  grow  from  a  small  establishment  employing  in  all 
not  more  than  five  workers,  who  from  lack  of  machinery 
were  forced  to  do  their  tasks  all  by  hand,  to  the  largest 
dying,  cleaning  and  pressing  establishment  in  the  city. 
When  he  started  to  deliver  finished  jobs  for  the  Fishburn 
house  he  ran  the  only  delivery  wagon  the  business  main- 
tained. 

**Now  four  automobiles  are  kept  in  constant  use  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  trade,  and  the  management  will 
soon  be  forced  to  increase  the  number  of  its  delivery  ma- 
chines to  accommodate  their  customers. 

*  *  In  the  three-story  building  now  occupied  by  the  Fish- 
burn Dye  Works  is  equipment  for  the  work  of  renovating 
garments  of  every  character,  from  the  heaviest  woolens  to 
the  most  delicate  laces  and  embroideries,  that  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  paraphernalia  of  any  similar 
establishment  in  the  Southwest. 

*  *  The  big  zinc  and  copper-lined  machines  with  the  hol- 
low perforated  rollers  in  which  garments  for  dry  cleaning 
are  placed  and  a  current  of  hot  air  forced  through  the 
fabrics  at  the  rate  of  1,000  cubic  feet  a  minute  without 
injury  to  a  single  thread  in  the  cloth  are  wonderful,  and 
put  the  old  methods  of  scrubbling  clothes  with  brushes 
and  cleaning  fluids  to  shame.  The  dying  machines  are 
also  highly  interesting,  and  are  operated  solely  by  Mr. 
Fishburn  himself. 

**Mr.  Hansen,  though  lacking  in  the  mechanical  skill 
of  the  dye  room,  knows  the  office  business  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  is  allowed  to  control  completely  the  desk  work 
of  the  establishment." 

William  H.  Slay.  Senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Slay 
&  Simon,  attorneys,  with  offices  in  the  Wheat  Building  of 
Fort  Worth,  Mr.  Slay  was  born  in  Ellis  county,  Texas,  on 
a  farm,  November  23.  1875.  His  parents  were  T.  E.  and 
Carrie  (Slay)  Slay.  The  common  schools  of  the  home  dis- 
trict gave  him  his  first  start,  and  he  finished  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  where  he  was  graduated  in  the  law 
department  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  in  1902.  In  the 
same  year  he  came  to  Fort  Worth  and  began  the  practice 
of  law  by  himself.  He  remained  alone  from  1905  to  1907 
and  served  as  assistant  county  attorney,  resigning  that 
position  to  become  assistant  attorney  of  Fort  Worth  in 
1907.  After  one  year  in  that  office,  he  was  elected  corpo- 
ration counsel,  and  at  the  present  writing  is  just  complet- 
ing his  term  in  that  office.  It  is  noteworthy  that  during 
his  services  as  corporation  counsel  the  city  of  Fort  Worth 
bonded  itself  for  more  than  $3,000,000.00,  which  stands 
as  the  largest  bond  issue  within  so  brief  a  period  of  time 
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&  Wynn,  of  which  Mr.  Slay  is  the  senior  member,  has  a 
very  large  general  practice  and  represents  as  attorneys 
and  counsel  several  of  the  large  corporations  in  Tarrant 
county. 

Mr.  Slay  married  Miss  Ruby  Nored,  a  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Martha  Nored  of  Fort  Worth.  They  are  the  parents  of 
one  son,  William  H.  Slay,  Jr.,  born  July  7,  1912. 

John  S.  Tuener,  M.  D.  The  president  of  the  Texas 
State  Medical  Society  and  medical  director  of  the 
Southland  Life  Insurance  Company,  Dr.  Turner  of  Dal- 
las is  the  leading  authority  in  Texas  today  as  a  student 
and  practitioner  in  mental  and  nervous  diseases  and  is 
one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  profession  in  all  its 
branches  and  interests. 

Probably  no  physician  in  Texas  in  recent  years  has 
done  more  to  further  the  object  of  organization  in  the 
medical  profession  than  Dr.  Turner.  His  own  ability  has 
brought  him  numerous  distinctions  and  he  has  con- 
tributed valuable  and  varied  service  both  as  a  physician 
and  as  a  citizen,  to  the  advancement  of  many  causes 
and  movements  in  Texas.  At  the  present  time  Dr. 
Turner  is  president  of  the  Texas  Insurance  Medical 
Directors  Association;  is  president  of  the  Dallas  City 
Medical  &  Surgical  Society;  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Censors  of  the  Dallas  County  Medical  Society;  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  Dallas;  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Councillors  of  the  Bureau  of 
Scientific  Temperance  Investigation  and  of  Scientific 
Instruction  in  Schools  and  Colleges  for  the  World's 
and  National  Organizations  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union;  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  official  diagnostician  of  city  of  Dallas 
in  meningitis  epidemic  of  1911-12.  Dr.  John  S.  Tur- 
ner was  bom  February  16,  1866,  in  Sumpter,  Georgia, 
a  son  of  Green  B.  and  Mattie  J.  (Scott)  Turner.  His 
parents  moved  to  Texas  in  1867,  locating  in  Johnson 
county,  where  the  father  was  for  many  years  a  farmer, 
but  has  now  retired. 

Dr.  Turner  had  the  best  advantages  of  education  and 
])rofessional  training.  From  the  public  schools  he  en- 
tered Professor  Long's  Academy  at  Cleburne,  and  took 
his  medical  courses  in  the  Louisville  Medical  College 
at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  he  was  graduated  in  ISSB 
with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  He  at  once  took  up  active  prac- 
tice at  Stephenville,  Texas,  and  in  1891  located  at 
Granbiiry.  During  the  next  five  or  six  years.  Dr.  Tur- 
ner rose  to  a  position  of  the  successful  practitioner,  and 
also  as  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  reputation  in  his 
special  studies.  In  January,  1897,  he  was  made  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  Southwestern  Insane  Asylum 
at  San  Antonio,  and  at  that  time  removed  from  Gran- 
bury  to  San  Antonio,  which  was  his  home  until  June, 
1900.  At  the  latter  date  he  became  superintendent  of 
North  Texas  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Terrell.  In 
1907,  having  resigned  from  the  service  of  the  stat«,  Dr. 
Turner  established  at  Fort  Worth  the  Arlington  Heights 
Sanitarium,  and  is  still  connected  with  this  institution 
being  consulting  physician.  With  the  organization,  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1908  and  spring  of  1909,  of  the  South- 
land Life  Insurance  Company,  Dr.  Turner  became  one 
of  the  active  promoters  of  the  organization  and  in 
March,  1909,  took  the  office  of  medical  director  of  the 
company,  a  position  which  he  has  filled  to  the  present 
time.  Along  the  lines  of  his  professional  business,  he 
now  gives  all  of  his  time  to  office  consultation  and  prac- 
tice in  mental  and  nervous  diseases,  and  to  the  duties 
of  his  position  with  the  insurance  company.  At  the 
same  time  he  holds  the  chair  of  mental  and  nervous 
diseases  in  the  medical  department  of  Baylor  University, 
and  the  same  chair  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
Southern   Methodist   University  both  of  Dallas. 

His  career  of  activity  in  promoting  the  organized 
work  of  the  medical  profession  in  this  state  began  with 
his  term  of  secretary  of  the  Hood  county  medical  society. 
Subsequently  he  was  president  of  the  Kaufman  county 
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medical  society;  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
from  Kaufman  county;  president  of  the  Tri-State  Med- 
ical Association  (now  the  Southwestern  Medical  Asso- 
ciation); member  of  the  Board  of  Councillors  in  the 
American  Medico-Psychological  Association;  member  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  and  the  Committee  on  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  of  the  State  Medical 
Association.  Among  his  other  interests,  Dr.  Turner  is 
vice  president  of  the  O.  F.  Walton  Lumber  Company  of 
Terrell,  and  is  a  director  of  the  Mount  Auburn  Realty 
Company  of  Dallas. 

Dr.  Turner  has  a  prominent  place  in  Masonry  in  north 
Texas.  He  is  a  32  degree  Scottish  Bite  Mason,  and  is 
affiliated  with  Artesia  Lodge  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  of  Terrell 
and  with  Robert  Terrell  Chapter  B.  A.  M.  at  Terrell. 
He  also  has  membership  in  other  fraternal  orders.  On 
March  12,  •  1885,  Dr.  Turner  married  Miss  Mattie  R. 
Hightower,  a  daughter  of  Isaac  Hightower,  who  was 
a  farmer  and  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Johnson 
county.  Two  Bons  and  three  daughters  were  bom  to  this 
marriage,  the  sons  being  both  deceased,  dying  in  in- 
fancy. The  Turner  residence  in  Dallas  is  at  917  N. 
Marsalis  avenue. 

William  Reeves  was  born  in  Caldwell,  Texas,  Oc- 
tober 12,  1858.  His  parents  were  Tolbert  and  Eliza 
Jane  (Miller)  Reeves,  who  died  when  he  was  a 
small  boy.  He  attended  the  schools  in  Caldwell, 
and  later  attended  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege at  Bryan,  Texas.  C^  leaving  college,  he  began  his 
business  career  as  a  clerk  for  his  cousin,  Edward  Reeves. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  resigned  his  position  and 
purchased  on  a  credit  a  half  interest  in  a  store  owned  by 
his  two  cousins,  Edward  and  J.  T.  Reeves,  and  did  busi- 
ness under  the  name  of  Reeves  &  Reeves  for  something 
over  a  year,  when  his  cousins  sold  out  and  the  firm  was 
succeeded  by  Reeves,  Thornton  &  Company,  composed  of 
William  Reeves,  S.  J.  Thornton  and  J.  M.  Fagan.  His 
old  friend,  J.  M.  Fagan,  is  still  doing  business  in  Cald- 
well. After  five  years  ^  continued  business  in  the  mercan- 
tile line,  he  sold  out  to  his  partners,  and  began  the  money 
lending  busineps,  there  being  no  bank  in  Caldwell  at  that 
time. 

William  Reeves,  two  years  later,  entered  the  banking 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  William  Reeves  &  Co., 
his  cousin,  Edward  Roevcs,  who  raised  him,  being  his 
partner.  This  partnership  continued  for  about  five  years, 
when  William  Reeves  bought  out  his  partner,  paying  him 
back  his  money  with  300%  profit,  and  continued  the  bank- 
ing business  under  the  firm  name  of  William  Reeves  & 
Co.,  and  had  the  only  bank  in  that  county  for  fifteen 
years.  He  later  organized  the  First  National  Bank  at 
Caldwell,  and  became  its  president.  Mr.  Reeves  helped 
to  organize  the  Caldwell  Oil  Mill  Company  and  was  its 
president,  treasurer  and  general  manager  for  over  ten 
years,  which  was  one  of  the  most  successful  enterprises  in 
that  country. 

In  1904  Mr.  Reeves  moved  to  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and 
began  the  lending  of  money  for  himself  and  the  First 
National  Bank  at  Caldwell,  of  which  he  was  still  presi- 
dent. In  1906  he  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  at  Caldwell,  and  in  February,  1908,  organized 
the  First  State  Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Fort  Worth, 
and  continued  as  its  president  something  over  three  years, 
when  he  concluded  to  dissolve  the  bank  which,  at  that 
time,  had  the  largest  business  of  any  State  Bank  in  Fort 
Worth. 

Since  that  time  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  firm  of 
William  Reeves  &  Co.,  Bankers  and  Brokers,  and  is  known 
throughout  Texas  as  one  of  the  leading  financiers  of  the 
State.  This  firm's  business  extends  over  a  large  part  of 
Texas  and  part  of  Oklahoma,  and  perhaps  does  more  busi- 
ness in  their  line  than  any  other  private  firm  of  bankers 
and  brokers  in  Texas. 
Mr.  Reeves  has  large  financial  investments  in  Texas  and 


Arizona.  He  waa  at  one  time  president  of  the  First  State 
Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Abilene,  Texas,  and  is  still 
largely  interested  in  that  institution,  as  well  as  other 
banks  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Reeves  married  Miss  Mattie  Hosea,  a  daughter  of 
S.  S.  Hosea,  of  Brenham,  Texas.  He  has  two  sons, 
William  Reeves,  Jr.,  born  October  4,  1889,  and  Frank  M. 
Reeves,  bom  July  20,  1893.  Mr.  Reeves  also  has  one  of 
the  handsomest  homes  in  Texas. 

J.  W.  WooDABD  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  promioent 
factor  in  affairs  in  the  Southwest.    He  was  bom  in  Yell 
county,    Arkansas,    September   3,    1861.      The    finishing 
touches    of    his    education    were   received   at    the    Fav- 
ettville    University,    Fayettville,    Arkansas,    where     he 
worked  his  way  through  a  course  of  study  without  as- 
sistance from  anybody.     Subsequently  he  took   up    the 
study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  entered  upon 
a  general  practice  in  the  lower  courts  of  Arkansas,  where 
he   gained   considerable   reputation   as  a  criminal    law- 
yer.    Later,  while  a  resident  of  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas, 
he  gained  still  more  notoriety  on  account  of  the  promi- 
nence of  some  of  the  cases  handled  in  the  Federal  courts. 
Still   later   he   retired    from   the   practice   of   law    and 
turned    his    attention    to    real    estate    and    development 
work,  this  being  after  he  had  toured  Texas  and  looked 
around   considerably   in   Oklahoma,   which   was  at    that 
time  principally  an   Indian  reservation.     He  served   as 
Deputy  United  States  Marshall  in  Arkansas,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  up  quite  a  bunch  of  "Wildcat  Dis- 
tilleries" in  the  mountains,  which  were  numerous  at  that 
time.     This  naturally  made  him  enemies  among^   a  cer- 
tain class  of  people  and  was  partly  the  cause   of  his 
beginning  operations  in  the  Oklahoma  country.    LAter  he 
established  himself  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  and  began 
advertising    Oklahoma    lands    exclusively.      During    the 
tourist  season  at  Hot  Springs  he  found  his  work  veij 
satisfactory  and,  in  connection  with  others  who  becaae 
associated  with  him,  he  succeeded  in  establishing^  sevenl 
towns  in  Oklahoma,  and  induced  a  great  amount  of  spec- 
ulation, and  emigration  to  that  section  of  the  country. 
Later  he  became  interested  in  Texas,  and,  after  having 
identified  himself  with  the  T.  &  P.  Ry.,  began  operations 
along  the  line  of  their  road.     He  succeeded  in  selling 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  to  speculators  and  actuiS 
settlers  along  the  line  of  this  road,  and  has  established 
the  towns  of  Loraine,  Westbrook  and  Pyote,  Texas,  along 
the  line  of  the  T.  &  P.  By.     These  towns  were  opened 
between  the  years  1905  and  1908,  and  the  panic  at  that 
time  interfered  with  his  operations.     Up  until  the  time 
of  his  death   he  had  only  attempted  to  establish    one 
more  town  along  the  line  of  the  T.  &  P.  By.,  having 
died   before   completing   the   work.     His   death,    which 
occurred  August  24,  1911,  was  caused  from  a  sunstroke 
received  while  looking  over  some  mining  properties  in 
the   mountains   near    Hot   Springs.      He   left    a   widow 
and  three  sons,  J.  H.,  A.  H.,  and  O.  H.,  all  of  whom 
are  now  residents  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

J.  H.  Woodard  was  interested  in  his  father's  de- 
velopment business  and  has  succeeded  to  its  manage- 
ment.  It  is  his  intention  to  open  up  the  town  of  War- 
field,  Midland  county,  which  was  platted  by  his  father 
and  which  consists  of  4,000  acres  of  land.  The  town 
was  formally  opened  on  November  21  and  22,  1913,  and 
the  4,000  acres  were  entirely  sold  as  town  lots,  there 
being  2,800  actual  buyers  at  that  date. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Woodard  was  before  her  marriage  Miss 
Malissa  A.  Black  and  is  a  daughter  of  John  Black  of 
Dalton,  Georgia. 

David  Terry  Bomar.  Among  the  members  of  the 
Texas  bar,  the  man  whose  brief  memoir  is  here  given 
has  attained  an  acknowledged  position  as  a  earefoL 
painstaking,  conscientious  and  profound  lawyer,  a  thor- 
ough scholar  and  a  dignified,  accomplished  gentleman, 
Betained  at  one  time  and  another  as  general  or  special 
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counsel  for  some  of  the  great  corporations  of  the  Soiith- 
westy  he  has  become  more  or  less  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
courts  of  many  of  the  principal  cities,  as  well  as  the 
highest  federal  tribunal — the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has 
been  a  resident  of  Fort  Worth,  and  during  this  time 
has  not  only  gained  and  maintained  his  high  position  in 
his  profession,  but  has  also  shown  himself  a  capable 
man  of  business  and  a  citizen  who  has  at  all  times  had 
the  welfare  of  his  adopted  city  at  heart.  David  Terry 
Bomar,  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Broad  &  Bomar, 
was  bom  in  Henry  county,  Tennessee,  March  28,  1861, 
and  is  a  son  of  David  T.  and  Susan  (Col well)  Bomar. 

Mr.  Bomar 's  early  education  was  secured  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  county,  following  which  he  became 
a  student  in  Cumberland  University,  at  Lebanon,  Ten- 
nessee. He  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  offices  of  Cole 
&  Sweeney,  at  Paris,  that  State,  and  in  1881,  the  year 
of  his  admission  to  the  bar,  came  to  Texas  and  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Henrietta,  Clay  county. 
For  five  years  he  was  in  partnership  with  Judge  Swan, 
under  the  firm  style  of  Swan  &  Bomar,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  seeking  wider  fields  for  his  activities, 
came  to  Fort  Worth,  here  forming  a  professional  associa- 
tion with  Mr.  G.  P.  Meade,  under  the  name  of  Meade 
&  Bomar,  a  connection  that  continued  until  1893.  That 
year  the  law  firm  of  Bomar  &  Bomar  entered  the  legal 
field,  }iT.  Bomar 's  partner  being  J.  R  Bomar,  his 
brother,  which  firm  continued  until  the  death  of  the  latter 
in  1907.  Shortly  afterward  the  present  firm  was  formed, 
the  offices  of  the  concern  being  in  Booms  911  and  912, 
,  First  National  Bank  Building.  In  1904  Mr.  Bomar  or- 
ganized the  Continental  Bai^  and  Trust  Company,  of 
Fort  Worth,  which  was  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000,  and  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
a  general  banking  business.  Mr.  Bomar  continued  with 
this  institution  as  its  vice-president  for  five  years,  and 
then  severed  his  connection  with  financial  matters  in 
order  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  his  law  business 
The  firm  of  Broad  and  Bomar  are  large  money  and  real 
estate  loaners,  and  have  an  extensive  corporation  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Bomar  is  general  counsel  for  the  Abiline  & 
Southern  Railway,  of  Texas,  is  a  director  in  a  number 
of  the  large  business  enterprises  of  the  Southwest,  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  Country  Club  of  Fort  Worth, 
being  now  a  member  of  the  directing  board.  His  pro- 
fessional success  has  not  been  accidental,  but  well  earned 
and  well  deserved.  Of  strong,  vigorous  intellect,  he  has 
brought  to  legal  practice  the  reinforcement  of  a  wide 
and  varied  cidture.  His  love  of  the  law  and  devotion 
to  the  profession  have  led  him  to  a  mastery  of  its  learn- 
ing which  busy  lawyers  rarely  acquire.  An  earnest, 
conscientious  citizen,  he  has  at  all  times  manifested  a 
commendable  willingness  to  assist  in  movements  making 
for  progress,  and  has  established  himself  firmly  in  a 
position  among  the  men  who  are  adding,  by  their  ener- 
gies, to  Fort  Worth  ^s  prestige. 

Mr.  Bomar  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  £.  Purinton, 
daughter  of  W.  W.  Purinton,  of  Henrietta,  Texas,  and 
they  have  had  one  son:  William  P.  Bomar,  who  was 
born  August  9,  1886,  the  famous  Yale  football  player 
of  the  'varsity  squad  of  1908. 

Hon.  Martin  Mullins  White.  A  member  of  the 
Lampasas  bar  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  and  for  nine 
years  of  this  period  the  incumbent  of  an  honored  posi- 
tion on  the  Lampasas  county  bench.  Judge  Martin  Mul- 
lins White  ranks  high  among  the  distinguished  jurists 
who  have  maintained  the  prestige  of  the  profession  in 
this  part  of  the  Lone  Star  State.  Judge  White  has  the 
distinction  of  being  a  native  son  of  Lampasas  county, 
and  was  bom  February  7,  1875,  a  son  of  Martin  and 
Mary  White.  His  paternal  grandparents  were  John  S. 
White  of  South  Carolina  and  Eli2abeth  (Barrier)  White 
of  Kentucky,  and  his  maternal  grand  father  was  a  promi- 


nent Tennessean  for  whom  White  county  in  that  state 
was  named. 

Martin  White  was  bom  in  Jackson  county,  Alabama, 
and  as  a  youth  went  to  Tennessee,  where  he  attended 
Burritt  College.  Subsequently,  he  followed  the  voca- 
tion of  schoolteacher  and  studied  law,  and  in  1859  was 
admitted  to  the  Tennessee  bar,  at  that  time  forming  a 
professional  partnership  with  D.  M.  Key,  who  later  be- 
came Postmaster  General  under  President  Hayes.  On 
April  25,  1861,  Martin  White  enlisted  in  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Tennessee  Infantry,  with  which  he  served  until 
the  battle  of  Mill  Springs,  Kentucky,  and  was  then 
detached  and  placed  on  duty  with  the  cavalry  as  a  scout 
and  topographer.  He  took  part  in  all  the  battles  in 
which  the  Army  of  Tennessee  was  engaged,  with  the 
exception  of  Shiloh,  when  he  was  on  detached  duty  in 
Eastern  Tennessee,  and  continued  in  the  service  until 
receiving  his  discharge,  August  25,  1865.  On  his  re- 
turn to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  Mr.  White  resumed  his 
legal  practice,  and  continued  therein  until  coming  to 
Lampasas,  Texas,  his  present  residence,  in  July,  1869, 
at  which  time  he  opened  a  school,  which  subsequently 
became  Lampasas  College.  He  continued  as  its  presi- 
dent until  1872,  and  under  his  direction  it  became  a 
splendidly  equipped  institution,  but  on  account  of  ill 
health  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  work  in  this 
direction,  and  turned  his  attention  to  farming  and  stock 
raising,  in  connection  with  which  he  still  carries  on  the 
practice  of  law.  His  family,  consisting  at  that  time  of 
his  wife  and  four  daughters,  joined  him  in  Texas  in 
January,  1871. 

Martin  Mullins  White  received  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools,  following  which  he  became  a  student 
in  Centenary  College,  a  Methodist  institution,  and  gradu- 
ated therefrom  in  1895,  with  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.  During  the  session  of  1896-7  he  attended  the  law 
department  of  the  State  University,  and  in  1898  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  being  elected  county  attorney  of 
Lampasas  county  in  the  following  November.  After 
serving  two  terms  in  that  office,  in  November,  1904,  he 
'  was  elected  county  judge  of  Lampasas  county,  and  in  this 
office  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  Judge  White's 
service  on  the  bench  has  been  characterized  by  the  same 
qualities  which  have  always  commended  him  to  the  peo- 
ple— fearlessness  in  the  doing  of  that  which  he  has 
deemed  right,  industry  and  ability  of  the  highest  rank. 
His  work  on  the  bench  has  been  such  as  to  win  him  the 
enthusiastic  friendship  of  the  bar,  for  his  decisions  have 
been  uniformly  impartial  and  have  always  evidenced  his 
profound  knowledge  of  the  law. 

On  June  26,  1899,  Judge  White  was  married  at  Kyle, 
Hays  county,  Texas,  to  Miss  Jean  Carpenter,  daughter 
of  Dr.  J.  C.  and  Maggie  (Rector)  Carpenter.  Six  chil- 
dren have  been  bom  to  this  union:  Todd  Bector,  Flor- 
ence E.,  John  Carpenter,  Martin  Marshall,  Forest  Wood- 
son and  Bon-Jeannette.  Judge  and  Mrs.  White  are  con- 
sistent members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  He  has  been  prominent  in  fraternal  circles,  and 
in  June,  1912,  was  elected  Worshipful  Master  of  Saratoga 
Lodge  No.  546,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  in  1913  made  H.  P.  of 
Lampasas  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.  • 

Isaac  W.  Stephens.  Senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Stephens  &  Miller,  attorneys  with  offices  in  the  Western 
National  Bank  Building  at  Fort  Worth,  Judge  Stephens 
has  been  a  member  of  the  bar  of  north  Texas  for  nearly 
forty  years,  being  one  of  the  oldest  active  lawyers  in 
this  section  of  the  state.  He  has  served  with  distinction 
on  the  bench,  and  during  his  career  has  been  associated 
with  many  of  the  ablest  and  best  known  men  in  the  law 
and  in  public  affairs  in  Texas. 

Isaac  W.  Stephens  was  born  in  piedsoe  county,  Ten- 
nessee, November  15,  1850,  a  son  of  Mark  and  Eliza- 
beth (Greer)  Stephens,  of  Tennessee.  He  was  educated 
at  Washington  &  Lee  University,  where  in  1872  he  was 
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graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  won  the  de- 
bater's gold  medal  of  the  Washington  Literary  Society. 
After  graduation  he  taught  school  for  about  a  year  in 
Tennessee  and  then  read  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  E.  L. 
Gardenhire  at  Sparta,  Tennessee.  lie  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1874. 

The  same  year  he  came  to  Texas,  locating  at  Weather- 
ford,  where  he  again  taught  school  for  six  months  and 
then  obtained  license  to  practice  law  in  Texas  and 
opened  an  office  there.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  county 
attorney  of  Parker  county,  and  at  the  next  election  was 
chosen  regularly  for  this  position,  in  which  he  ser\'ed 
four  years.  He  then  returned  to  his  private  practice, 
practicing  first  alone,  then  with  II.  M.  Chapman,  and 
later  with  S.  W.  T.  Lanham,  afterwards  governor 
of  Texas,  and  with  Judge  A.  J.  Hood,  who  was 
District  Judge  at  W^eatherfor<i  when  he  came  to  Texas. 
Judge  Stephens  continued  in  that  association  until  1892. 
He  was  then  elevated  to  the  bench  by  election  to  th(» 
court  of  Civil  appeals  for  the  second  8ui)reme  judicial 
district.  This  was  the  first  election  of  judges  for  this 
court  and  he  was  accordingly  a  charter  member  of  the 
court  along  with  Judge  II.  O.  Head  and  with  H.  1). 
Tarlton.  He  was  several  times  reelected,  and  finally  re- 
signed in  April,  1908  with  more  than  five  years  yet  to 
8er\'e  on  that  term.  In  1906  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Fort  Worth,  and  after  retiring  from  the  bench,  en- 
tered the  present  law  firm  of  Stephens  and  Miller. 

Judge  Stephens  married  Miss  Jennie  Martin,  daugh- 
ter of  J.  H.  Martin  of  Georgia.  They  are  the  parents 
of  six  daughters.  Mrs.  Stephens  is  a  member  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  and  prominent  in  social 
and  club  circles  at  Fort  Worth  and  in  the  state. 

John  R.  Railey.  Seventeen  years  ago  in  1896  John 
J.  Railey  began  his  career  in  the  life  insurance  busi- 
ness as  a  solicitor  with  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company.  Mr.  Railey  has  since  come  to  rank  among 
the  most  successful  men  in  the  life  insurance  field  of 
Texas,  and  is  now  vice  president  of  the  Southland  Life 
Insurance  Company,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful insurance  organizations  in  the  southwest  or  any 
where  in  the  country  for  that  matter. 

John  R.  Railey  is  a  native  Texan,  having  been  born 
in  1867  in  Bastroj)  county.  His  i)arents  were  John 
Daniel  and  Ellen  (Miller)  Railey.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Virginia,  an<i  for  many  years  was  a  j)roniincnt 
citizen  in  Hill  county  at  that  state,  where  he  was  the 
holder  of  several  county  odieos,  ami  otlieruise  influen- 
tial in  civic  matters. 

John  R.  Railey  received  liis  e(lucati(»n  in  the  i>ul)lic 
schools  of  Texas,  and  began  his  activ(»  Imsinoss  career 
when  ho  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  At  that  time  he  l>e- 
came  a  clerk  with  the  Hawkins  Hardware  Company  at 
Hillsboro,  and  subsequently  for  a  nunil)(»r  of  years  was 
connected  with  the  hardware  establishment  of  Ed.  S. 
Hughes  &  Co.  at  Abilene. 

It  was  from  a  mercantile  career  that  he  Avas  drawn 
into  the  field  of  life  insurance  by  his  connection  with 
the  Penn  Mutual  as  solicitor.  In  1807  Mr.  Railey  be- 
came head  of  the  local  agency  for  the  National  Life  of 
Chicago,  with  offices  at  Wjuo.  The  National  Life  was 
one  of  the  outside  companies  which  withdrew  from 
Texas  in  consequence  of  the  burdens  imposed  by  the 
state  in  1908,  and  for  several  years  before  its  with- 
drawal Mr.  Railey  had  been  state  manager.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1910,  he  associated  himself  with  the  Southl^ind  Life, 
a  company  whose  rise  in  the  insurance  field,  he  had 
watched  with  interest.  He  began  as  a  solicitor  in  the 
field,  and  in  March,  1911,  a  little  more  than  a  year  after 
entering  the  service  of  the  company,  was  elected  a 
director  and  made  vice  president  of  the  com[)any.  By 
reelection  in  March,  1^13,  he  holds  these  offices  *at  the 
present   time. 

Mr.    Railey   was    married    in    October,    1890,    to    Miss 


Minnie  Collins  of  Albany,  Texas.  Her  father,  John  F. 
Collins  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  'leading'  mer- 
chants of  Albany,  but  subsequently  moved  to  San  Angelo 
county,  where  he  became  very  prominent  in  the  cattle 
business.  He  also  served  as  an  officer  in  Forrest's 
Cavalry  during  the  Civil  war,  and  during  his  service 
with  that  gallant  cavalry  leader  he  had  two  horses  shot 
from  under  him,  but  otherwise  escaped  without  injury. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Railey  are  the  parents  of  one  son  Collins 
Daniel  Railey  who  was  bom  September  22,  1891.  The 
Railey  home  is  at  3920  Rawlins  street  in  Dallas. 

E.  H.  Carter.  In  his  present  positon  as  president  of 
the  Carter  Grocer  Company,  £.  H.  Carter  finds  a  ivide 
field  for  his  business  aggpressiveness  and  his  splendid 
talent  in  the  commercial  line.  Mr.  Carter  has  been 
engaged  in  the  grocery  busines  in  one  capacity  or  an- 
other since  1874,  when  he  came  to  Longview,  Texas, 
and  there  established  himself  in  business  in  a  small  way. 
His  talents  were  not  of  the  order  that  would  permit 
of  his  remaining  buried  in  a  country  place  for  long^,  and 
his  present  position  in  the  grocery  world  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  his  early  connection  with  the  business. 

Born  in  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  on  April  16,  1851,  Mr. 
Carter  is  the  son  of  L.  £.  and  Bettie  (Bain^)    Carter, 
of  that  city,  the  father  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  the 
mother  from  Tennessee.    Mr.  Carter  was  educated  in  the 
jmblic  schools  of  New  Orleans,  though  his  training  was 
somewhat  limited  and  he  was  not  permitted  to  graduate 
from  the  high  school  of  the  city,  and  when  his  school 
days  were  over  he  returned  to  Shreveport  and  entered  a 
clerking  position  with  William  Mansell,  a  cotton  buyer 
of  that  ])lace,  with  whom  he  continued  for  two  years. 
He  then  became  manager  in  charge  of  a  Grover  So  Baker 
Sewing    Machine    Agency    and    so    continued    for    three 
years,  during  which  time  he  lived  carefuUy  and  frugaUr. 
and  managed  to  save  some  money  from  his  salary.    Thus 
it  was  that  in  1874,  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  ol*/. 
at  an  age  when  the  average  young  man  has  no  thoueht 
for  the  morrow,  he  was  ready  to  enter  into  some  indepen- 
dent venture  that  would  yield  him  some  adequate  retun 
for  his  labors.     The   Carter  Grocer  Company,    of  Fort 
Worth,   Texas,   is  the  direct   result   of  that   determina- 
tion, although  it  did  not  come  into  existence  until  ten 
years   later.     In   1874   he   located   in   Longview,    Texas 
and  engaged  in  the  retail  grocery  business.     His  ability 
S()r)n  made  itself  felt  there  and  it  was  not  long  ere  he 
came  to  be  ranked  as  the  leading  grocer  of  the  place. 
He  continued  to  carry  on  a  thriving  business  in  a  retail 
way  at  thjit  ]>laco  until  1884,  when  the  continuous  expan- 
^ion  of  his  business  caused  him  to  move  to  Port  "Worth, 
wlioro  he  would  have  more  room  to  grow  in.     When  he 
tirst    canio   to   Fort   Worth   he  entered  the  Fort    Worth 
(iroccr  ('omi)any  as  manager,  presumably  to  fortify  him- 
self further  in  the  details  of  the  wholesale  end  of  the 
l)usim»ss.     At  that  time  the  concern  had  a  capital  stock  of 
$iM),(MML     T 'ruler  the  management  of  Mr.  Carter  it  soon 
began    to    branch   out,   keeping   four   traveling   salesmen 
busy  in  season  and  out.     ]n  1895  the  business  was  sold 
and  the  Carter-Mattle  (Jrocery  Company  was  organized 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000,  with  Mr.  Carter  as  presi- 
dent.     This  concern   was  succeeded  by  the  Carter-Hunt 
(irocery  Company,   and   in  April,   1910,  it  in  turn   gave 
place  to  the  Carter  (irocer  Company,  the  capital  stock 
at  that  time  ])eing  increased  to  the  quarter  million  mark. 

The  ollicial  personnel  of  this  large  and  ever  increasing 
house  is  as  follows:  E.  H.  Carter,  president;  Ed.  H. 
Lysaght,  vice-jiresident ;  J.  B.  Craddock,  secretary  and 
sales  manager;  an<l  H.  E.  (Jardner,  treasurer  and  credit 
man.  It  has  in  recent  years  been  necessary  for  them  to 
add  two  stories  to  their  building,  which  is  located  at 
Fifteenth  and  Throckmorton  streets,  in  order  to  prop- 
ertly  handle  the  immense  volume  of  business  that  has 
been  pouring  into  the  house,  so  that  they  now  have  a 
warehouse  of  four  stories  and  a  basement,  every  atom 
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of  space  available  being  pressed  into  service  in  the  ac- 
commodation of  their  trade,  and  twelve  of  the  most 
successful  grocery  salesmen  in  the  south  are  constantly 
upon  the  road  looking  after  the  demands  of  the  patrons. 
Two  of  the  items  especialy  featured  by  their  representa- 
tives are  the  Snowdrift  Hogless  Lard  and  Wesson 
Snowdrift  Oil,  the  leading  products  of  the  Southern 
Cotton  Oil  Company,  and  commodities  that  are  finding 
continued  favor  with  the  people  of  the  south.  The  con- 
cern is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  its 
kind  in  the  state,  or  indeed,  anywhere  in  the  south,  and 
the  great  success  and  prosperity  it  has  achieved  is  directly 
due  to  the  ability  of  the  chief  executive  of  the  firm  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Carter,  who  very  early  in  his  career 
demonsfrated  his  ultimate  fitness  for  just  such  a  position 
as  he  now  holds. 

Mr.  Carter  has  been  twice  married.  In  December, 
1874,  at  Jefferson,  Texas  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Belle 
Scisson,  of  Louisiana,  who  died  on  June  1,  1911,  leaving 
two  children,  Lotta  Carter  and  Donnie  Lee  Carter.  His 
daughters  married  as  follows:  Lotta  is  wife  of  H.  E. 
Gardner,  treasurer  of  the  Carter  Grocer  Co.,  and  Donnie 
became  Mrs.  J.  B.  Craddock,  secretary  and  sales  manager 
of  same  concern.  Mr.  Carter  was  later  married  to  Mrs. 
Maggie  Kerr  of  Fort  Worth,  on  January  4,  1913. 

Mr.  Carter  is  a  director  of  Greater  Fort  Worth  Realty 
Company  of  which  he  was  treasurer,  but  resigned  the 
oflSce,  and  for  years  was  president  of  board  of  deacons 
of  Broadway  Presbyterian  Church. 

Claude  C.  Hates.  Vice-president  and  general  mana- 
ger of  the  Texas  Cooperative  Investment  Company,  a 
company  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  two  million  dol- 
lars and  with  ofSces  in  the  Flat  Iron  Building  at  Fort 
Worth,  and  identified  with  a  number  of  land,  real  estate 
and  financial  concerns,  Mr.  Hayes  is  one  of  the  vigorous 
young  business  builders  of  the  state,  and  probably  no 
man  of  equal  years  has  more  prominent  connection  with 
commercial  affairs  in  this  state  than  Claude  C.  Hayes. 

Claude  C.  Hayes  was  born  in  Hogansville,  Georgia, 
February  8,  1877,  a  son  of  J.  H.  and  Amanda  Viola 
(Hogan)  Hayes.  The  maternal  grandfather,  William 
Hogan  was  the  founder  of  Hogansville.  Educated  in 
the  common  schools  of  Georgia,  Claude  C.  Hayes  entered 
Valparaiso  University  in  Indiana,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated A.  B.  in  1898.  He  has  earned  on  the  strength  of 
his  ability  and  accomplishment  his  present  position  in 
affairs,  since  he  started  out  fifteen  years  ago  as  a  school 
teacher  in  western  Texas.  After  teaching  for  some  time 
he  recognized  the  possibility  of  the  land  business,  and 
with  him  recognition  of  an  opportunity  means  stirring 
all  his  energies  to  utilizing  it  to  the  best  advantage.  He 
therefore  established  himself  in  the  land  business  in 
1903,  and  all  his  success  has  been  made  in  the  past  ten 
years.  In  1909  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Texas  Fidelity  and  Bonding  Company  of  Waco,  with  a 
capital  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  increased  to  one-half  million  dol- 
lars and  is  one  of  the  largest  corporations  of  the  kind 
in  the  state.  Mr.  Hayes  is  himself  a  large  land  owner, 
and  interested  in  many  enterprises  connected  with  land 
development.  He  is  president  of  the  Fairview  Land  & 
Cattle  Company,  having  large  holdings  in  land  in  the 
Plains  country.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Southwest- 
em  Land  Corporation,  and  president  of  the  Hurley 
Townsite  Company,  and  president  of  the  Texas  Organiza- 
tion Company.  Mr.  Hayes  is  a  man  of  striking  per- 
sonality, with  splendid  business  qualifications  and  has  a 
host  of  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 

Fraternally  he  is  aflBliated  with  the  Masons,  the  Bene- 
volent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  the  Woodmen 
of  the  world. 

R.  E.  L.  Roy.  One  of  the  best  known  attorneys  of 
Fort  Worth,  and  for  many  years  more  or  less  socially  con- 


nected with  political  affairs,  Mr.  Roy  is  now  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Roy,  Royland  &  Young,  whose  offices 
are  in  the  Dundee  building. 

Mr.  Roy  was  bom  at  Johnson  Station,  in  Tarrant 
county,  Texas,  August  27,  1869,  a  son  of  John  C.  and 
Amanda  Catherine  (Elliot)  Roy.  His  father  was  one  of 
the  oldest  settlers  of  Tarrant  county.  He  had  come  to 
Texas  when  but  six  years  of  age,  served  through  the  Civil 
war  under  General  Hood  in  the  famous  Hood^s  brigade, 
and  after  the  war  returned  to  his  farm  between  what  is 
now  Fort  Worth  and  Texas.  Later  he  served  some  time 
as  postmaster  of  Fort  Worth. 

R.  E.  L.  Roy  was  educated  at  Marvin  College  and  in 
the  Southwestern  University,  where  he  was  given  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  Later  he  entered  the  University  of  Texas 
in  the  law  department,  and  was  graduated  in  1893,  with 
the  degree  of  LL.  B.  At  the  beginning  of  his  practice, 
twenty  years  ago,  he  located  in  Fort  Worth,  and  his  first 
partnership  was  with  O.  S.  Lattimore,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Roy  &  Lattimore.  Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Roy  was 
drawn  into  politics  by  election  in  1894  to  the  legislature. 
He  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  youngest  member  of 
the  lower  house  at  that  time  and  he  served  with  credit 
to  himself  and  to  his  county.  The  firm  of  Roy  &  Latti- 
more was  dissolved  after  three  years  and  Mr.  Roy  was 
then  appointed  assistant  county  attorney  of  Tarrant 
county  under  James  W.  Swayne.  Three  years  in  that 
office  was  followed  with  his  appointment  as  assistant  to 
city  attorney,  and  he  had  charge  of  much  important  liti- 
gation, connected  with  the  city's  corporation  during  the 
next  four  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  determined 
to  retire  from  politics,  and  he  .ioined  forces  with  W.  R. 
Parker,  under  the  firm  name  of  Parker  &  Roy,  for  private 
practice  of  law.  He  was  prosperous  in  this  association  for 
three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  once  more 
attracted  to  politics  and  was  appointed  first  assistant 
county  attorney,  under  Jeff  D.  McLean.  On  the  death 
of  Mr.  McLean,  Mr.  Roy  was  elected  county  attorney  to 
fill  out  the  unexpired  term,  was  re-elected,  and  served  two 
consecutive  terms  in  this  important  office.  When  he  re- 
tired from  office  he  left  a  record  of  exceptional  efficiency, 
and  has  since  been  closely  identified  with  private  prac- 
tice. He  formed  the  present  firm  of  Roy,  Rowland  & 
Young  on  leaving  the  county  attorney's  office,  and  they 
carry  on  a  large  general  practice. 

Mr.  Roy  married  Miss  Susie  Murphy,  daughter  of  Arch 
Murphy  at  Tyler,  Texas.  They  are  the  parents  of  one 
daughter,  Margarette  Louise  Roy.  Mr.  "Roj  is  affiliated 
with  the  Masonic  Order,  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 

HANroRD  E.  Finney.  Fort  Worth  from  its  earliest 
day  to  the  present  has  owed  much  of  its  prosperity  and 
permanent  resources  to  the  livestock  industry.  Probably 
the  railroads  should  be  placed  first  in  importance  in  the 
development  of  a  city  around  the  old  county  seat  and  fort, 
but  certainly  next  in  importance  in  conferring  prosperity 
and  substantial  greatness  on  this  center  was  the  creation 
of  a  livestock  market  through  the  instrumentality  of  stock 
yards  and  packing  houses.  It  was  through  the  enterprise 
of  local  citizens  that  the  first  packing  company  was  or- 
ganized in  the  year  1890,  but  that  enterprise  endured 
many  vicissitudes  during  the  succeeding  decade,  which 
was  one  of  financial  panic  and  general  hard  times. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  decade  the  property  got  into  the 
hands  of  outside  parties,  and  was  finally  purchased  in 
March,  1902,  by  Armour  and  Company.  The  Armour 
Company  has  chosen  to  make  Fort  Worth  one  of  its  chief 
centers  of  manufacture  and  distribution,  and  deserves 
credit  which  belongs  to  a  pioneer  undertaking. 

For  the  reasons  suggested  by  the  preceding  paragraph, 
the  Armour  industry  of  Fort  Worth  has  always  been  re- 
garded with  particular  pride  by  the  citizens,  and  as  the 
Armour  plant  in  this  city  is  the  second  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world  it  will  be  appropriate  in  a  general  history 
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of  Texas  to  describe  as  briefly  and  concisely  as  possible 
the  general  features  of  the  Armour  business  in  this  city. 

The  Fort  Worth  jUant  of  Armour  and  Company  covers 
a  space  of  twenty-three  acres,  and  experts  in  the  packing 
business  regard  it  as  the  most  modem  plant  in  existence 
today.     The  central  portion  of  the  plant  was  built  in 

1904,  being  finished  and  put  in  operation  on  March  5, 

1905.  The  capacity  of  the  killing  and  packing  depart- 
ment is  twenty-five  hundred  beeves,  five  thousand  hogs, 
and  two  thousand  sheep  and  calves  per  day,  and  the  plant 
is  generally  run  at  its  full  capacity.  This  of  course  is 
the  central  feature  of  the  business,  but  it  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  business  con- 
sists in  the  manufacture  of  byproducts.  Armour  and 
Company  of  Fort  Worth  have  on  their  pay-roll  sixteen 
hundred  persons,  on  the  average,  with  an  annual  pay-roll 
of  more  than  one  million  dollars. 

In  1912,  eighteen  thousand  cars  of  beeves,  hogs,  sheep 
and  calves  were  killed  and  packed  in  this  plant,  and  dur- 
ing the  same  year  eight  thousand  five  hundred  ears  of 
dressed  beef  and  other  meat  products  left  the  warehouses 
and  refrigerating  plant  of  the  company  for  distribution 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  not  to  speak  of  five  hundred 
cars  of  byproducts.  The  power  for  all  departments  of 
the  industry  is  supplied  from  fuel  oil.  and  five  hundred 
and  fifty  barrels  of  this  fuel  are  burned  under  the  boilers 
every  day  for  six  days,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  bar- 
rels on  Sunday.  The  ice  plant  has  a  capacity  of  one  thou- 
sand tons  per  day,  and  all  of  it  is  used  in  caring  for  the 
products.  Artesian  wells,  with  more  than  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  gallons  capacity  supply  water  for 
all  purposes. 

The  grounds  about  the  plant  are  much  more  attractive 
than  popular  estimation  would  believe  possible  in  such  an 
industry.  A  landscape  gardener  laid  out  the  grounds  in 
such  a  way  that  they  are  really  one  of  the  show  places 
of  the  city.  Another  feature  of  the  plant  is  its  perfect 
system  of  fire  fighting,  regarded  as  the  equal  of  any  in 
the  world.  The  company  maintains  its  own  fire  force, 
with  fifteen  firemen  and  its  chief,  and  a  complete  equip- 
ment of  apparatus.  There  is  also  a  police  system,  with 
its  chief  and  subordinates.  The  employes  of  Armour  and 
Company  always  speak  with  pride  and  satisfaction  con- 
cerning the  facilities  for  the  comforts  supplied  to  the 
great  working  force  employed  in  the  offices  and  about  the 
plant.  There  are  restaurants  and  dining  rooms,  rest 
rooms  and  a  room  equipped  with  lockers  and  other  facili- 
ties for  the  female  employes,  who  themselves  number  over 
one  hundred.  The  Armour  plants  of  Chicago,  Kansas 
City  and  elsewhere  are  none  of  them  the  equal  of  the 
Fort  Worth  establishment. 

Probably  the  great  majority  of  people  are  fairly  well 
informed  as  to  the  primary  business  and  products  of  such 
an  establishment  as  conducted  by  Armour  and  Couipauy 
at  Fort  Worth.  However,  even  one  who  has  informed 
himself  at  some  time  as  to  the  great  diversity  of  by- 
products manufactured  in  the  modern  packing  industry 
will  be  surprised  and  instructed  by  a  i>erusal  of  the  chief 
classes  of  products  of  such  an  industry'.  For  the  informa- 
tion, therefore,  of  all  who  read  this  article,  there  is  ap- 
pended a  list  of  the  products  and  byproducts  manufac- 
tured by  Armour  and  Company  at  Fort  Worth.  These 
include  the  following :  dressed  beef,  dressed  sheep, 
dressed  hogs,  dressed  calves,  canned  meats,  smoked  meats, 
sweet  pickled  meats,  dry  salt  meats,  lard  and  oils  of  all 
kinds,  grease  and  tallow  for  all  purposes,  beef  casings, 
sheep  casings,  hog  casings,  gut  strings  for  all  musical 
instruments,  Wnegar  pickled  beef,  fresh  sausage,  dry 
sausage,  cured  hides  and  leather,  butterine,  soap,  talcum 
powder  and  toilet  articles,  glue,  gelatine  and  isinglass, 
sandpaper,  glycerine,  fertilizer,  all  grades  poultry  and 
stock  food,  oleo  and  butter  fats,  curled  hair  and  bristles, 
fresh  beef  and  i>ork  cuts,  beef  extract,  pepsin  and  labora- 
tory supplies,  wool,  ammonia,  bone  and  horn  novelties 
and  albumen,  soda  fountain  supplies,  full  line  cocoa, 
concentrated    syrups,    fruit    and    nut    specialties,    grape 


juice  and  vin  fiz,  preserves  and  pie  stock,  butter,  eg§ 
cheese,  and  poultry,  canned  vegetables,  fish,  etc. 

Hanford  E.  Finney,  who  has  been  general  manag 
of  the  Fort  Worth  establishment  of  Armour  A  Compai 
since  1910,  is  not  only  general  manager  in  the  comin< 
acceptance  of  that  term,  but  is  one  of  the  most  practic 
men  in  the  packing  industry,  having  had  experience  i 
the  way  from  the  bottom  up  and  possesses  the  ability 
fill  any  position  from  killing  the  animals  to  the  sal 
department. 

Hanford  £.  Finney  was  bom  at  Clearfield,  in  Clear  fie 
county,  Pennsylvania,  October  8,  1867.  When  still 
boy  in  1886,  he  entered  the  service  of  Arnioor  &  Ooi 
pany  as  a  telephone  boy.  He  has  thus  spent  more  th 
twenty-seven  years  with  this  corporation,  and  though 
man  only  in  middle  age  is  yet  one  of  the  oldest  and  mc 
highly  esteemed  of  the  Armour  men.  His  promoti> 
was  rapid.  In  six  months  from  the  time  of  enteri] 
the  office,  he  was  made  assistant  manager  of  the  hoi 
department,  a  department  in  which  the  fine  beef  is  c 
up,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  he  became  manag 
of  the  cut  beef  and  sausage  department  of  the  Kani 
City  plant.  He  remained  there  until  1904  when  he  w 
called  to  Chicago,  and  made  manager  of  the  cut  be 
and  sausage  department  of  all  the  plants  of  Armo 
&  Company.  In  that  position  he  was  kept  for  five  yea] 
and  was  then  given  the  general  management  of  t! 
Omaha  plant.  After  seven  months  there  he  was  aga 
promoted  to  the  more  responsible  place  of  general  ma 
ager  of  the  second  largest  of  the  Armour  plants, 
Fort  Worth. 

From  sources  of  information  discovered  in  !E\>rt  Wort 
it  is  possible  to  state  a  fact  which  Mr.  Finney  hinse 
might  modestly  deprecate  that  he  is  the  finest  mansjp 
the  local  plant  has  ever  had.  He  is  a  man  of  sooii 
and  ripened  judgment,  is  quick  to  work  as  an  esKotm 
and  while  firm  in  all  his  rulings,  he  is  governed  hj  ^^ 
utmost  kindness  and  consideration  in  his  treatnot  oi 
his  subordinates  and  employes.  In  the  meetings  d  t¥e 
Fort  Worth  Commercial  Club  he  is  always  sought  the 
as  one  of  the  most  effective  and  inspiring  speakers,  u 
he  also  has  membership  in  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Cln 
composed  of  men  in  the  cattle  business.  He  is  an  ardr 
lover  of  the  sports,  but  gives  his  attention  strictly 
business. 

Mr.  Finney  married  Miss  Annie  Morris,    daughter 
Captain  E.  S.  Morris  of  Biddeford,  Maine.     Their  thi 
children    are    Edson   M.    Finney,    Dorothy    Finney    a 
Xancy  Finney.     The  home  of  Mr.  Finney  and  family 
at  1633  West  Magnolia  Avenue. 

Balph  6.  Sticiiter.  One  of  the  progressive  yon 
business  men  and  popular  citizens  of  the  city  of  D 
las  is  he  whose  name  initiates  this  paragraph,  and 
is  a  representative  of  that  alert  spirit  which  has  be 
the  potent  influence  in  fostering  the  upbuilding  of  t 
*  *  Greater  Dallas. ' '  His  loyalty  to  his  home  city 
one  of  l.>oth  sentiment  and  action  and  he  is  a  you 
man  of  high  technical  attainments  and  marked  ezecnti 
ability.  He  is  incumbent  of  the  responsible  position 
general  manager  of  the  J.  F.  Strickland  Company,  cc 
trolling  electrical  and  gas  systems  in  various  *  Tei 
cities;  is  a  director  and  also  manager  of  the  Texas  Tn 
tion  Company;  is  manager  of  the  Southern  Traeti 
Company;  and  is  identified  with  other  important  c( 
porations.  He  has  been  specially  prominent  and  i 
fluential  in  the  promotion  and  developing  of  imp( 
tant  public-utility  enterprises  and  has  shown  splend 
initiative  and  administrative  powers,  so  that  he  m 
consistently  be  designated  as  one  of  the  veritable  ca 
tains  of  industry  in  the  Lone  Star  state,  where  \ 
circle  of  friends  is  coincident  with  that  of  his  s 
quaintances. 

Mr.  Stichter  was  born  at  Louisiana,  the  judicial  ce 
ter  of  Pike  county,  Missouri,  on  the  18th  of  Apr 
1876,  and  is  a  son  of  Franklin  G.  and  Emma    (Wilsoi 
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Stichter.  In  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town 
Balph  B.  Stichter  gained  his  preliminary  educational 
discipline,  and  in  pursuit  of  Ms  technical  education  as 
a  mechanical  and  electrical  engineer,  he  entered  the 
celebrated  Drexel  Institute,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  was  graduated  as  a  member 
of  the  class  of  1897  and  from  which  he  received  the 
degree  of  Electrical  Engineer.  For  some  time  after 
his  graduation  Mr.  Stichter  was  engaged  in  the  work  of 
his  profession  in  various  cities  of  western  Missouri, 
where  he  was  actively-  concerned  with  the  construction 
of  a  number  of  electrical  plants  and  systems,  besides 
doing  effective  work  as  a  consulting  engineer. 

In  1901  Mr.  Stichter  came  to  Texas  and  located  at 
Cleburne,  the  capital  of  Johnson  county,  where  he  had 
charge  of  the  installation  and  initial  operation  of  an 
excellent  electric-lighting  plant,  the  business  of  which 
has  since  developed  into  a  large  and  profitable  enter- 
prise. At  Cleburne  he  also  had  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion and  equipping  of  a  coal-gas  plant,  and  while  giving 
his  attention  to  this  work  he  became  associated  in  a 
business  way  with  J.  F.  Strickland,  the  two  having 
since  been  effective  coadjutors  in  the  development  of 
numerous  important  enterprises  along  the  line  of  pub- 
lic-utility service. 

At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Strickland,  in  1903,  Mr. 
Stichter  went  to  the  city  of  Sherman,  the  thriving 
metropolis  of  Grayson  county,  where  he  had  charge  of 
the  constructing  of  a  modern  electric-light  and  power 
plant,  which  was  operated  for  some  time  under  the  title 
of  Sherman  Electric  &  Gas  Company,  a  later  reorgan- 
ization of  the  corporation  resulting  in  the  adoption  of 
the  present  title,  the  Texas  Power  &  Light  Company. 
Mr.  Stichter  continued  in  active  charge  of  the  plant  at 
Sherman  until  1906.  In  November  of  which  year  he 
removed  to  Dallas,  where  he  has  since  maintained  his 
home  and  business  headquarters,  though  his  productive 
activities  have  far  transcended  mere  local  limitations. 

Upon  establishing  his  residence  at  Dallas  Mr.  Stichter 
assumed  the  position  of  general  manager  of  the  J.  F. 
Strickland  Company,  a  corporation  controlling  the  fol- 
lowing named  subsidiary  companies,  with  secure  status 
as  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  kind  in  the  state: 
Bonham  Electric  &  Gas  Company,  of  Bonham,  Fannin 
county;  Cleburne  Electric  &  Gas  Company,  of  Cleburne, 
Johnson  county;  Dublin  Electric  &  Gas  Company,  of 
Dublin,  Grath  county;  Hillsboro  Electric  &  Gas  Com- 
pany, of  Hillsboro,  Hill  county;  Texas  Power  &  Light 
Company,  of  Sherman;  Waxahatchie  Electric  &  Gas 
Company,  of  Waxahatchie,  Ellis  county;  and  the  Waco 
Electric  &  Gas  Company,  in  the  city  of  Waco. 

Though  still  the  official  incumbent  of  the  office  of 
general  manager  of  the  Strickland  Company,  Mr.  Stich- 
ter has  found  it  expedient  to  relegate  to  others  the 
active  supervision  of  its  interests,  in  order  to  devote 
his  time  and  attention  to  other  important  enterprises 
in  which  he  is  an  interested  principal.  He  is  manager 
of  the  Texas  Traction  Company,  of  which  he  is  also  a 
director,  and  is  also  manager  of  the  Southern  Traction 
Company.  The  first  named  corporation  controls  street- 
railway  lines  in  McKinney,  Sherman  &  Denison  and 
interurban  lines,  from  Denison  to  Dallas,  a  distance  of 
76%  miles.  The  Southern  Traction  Company  controls 
and  operates  the  street-railway  system  in  the  city  of 
Waco,  the  interurban  railway  between  Dallas  and  Waxa- 
hachie,  and  in  the  summer  of  1913  were  completed  and 
placed  in  commission  extensions  of  its  interurban  lines 
from  Waxahatchie  to  Waco  and  from  Dallas  to  Cor- 
sicana,  embracing  a  tqtal  mileage  of  about  143  miles 
of  interurban  line. 

In  his  chosen  line  of  professional  endeavor  and  pro- 
motive enterprise  Mr.  Stichter  is  an  acknowledged 
leader  in  the  Lone  Star  state,  and  his  sterling  integ- 
rity, his  ability  and  his  genial  personality  have  com- 
bined to  gain  to  him  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
those  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact  in  both  busi- 


ness and  social  relations.  In  May,  1908,  at  El  Paso, 
this  state,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Southwestern 
Electrical  &  Gas  Association,  for  the  year  1908-9,  this 
important  organization  having  as  its  primary  object  the 
effective  development  of  the  electrical  and  gas  inter- 
ests of  the  southwest.  Mr.  Stichter  is  vice-president  of 
the  Guaranty  State  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  one  of  the 
substantial  and  representative  financial  institutions  of 
the  city  of  Dallas. 

Essentially  broad-minded  and  progressive  in  his  civic 
attitude,  Mr.  Stichter  takes  a  lively  interest  in  all 
that  touches  the  social  and  material  welfare  of  his 
home  city  and  state,  and  though  imbued  with  naught 
of  ambition  for  political  preferment  he  accords  a 
staunch  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  the  Democratic  party. 
He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  of  Dallas,  where  he  is  identified  with  various 
social  organizations  of  representative  order,  including 
the  Dallas  Club,  the  Dallas  Country  Club  and  the  Lake- 
wood  Golf  Club,  of  which  latter  he  is  a  director.  He  is 
likewise  affiliated  with  Dallas  Lodge,  No.  760,  Ancient 
Free  &  Accepted  Masons,  and  both  he  and  his  wife 
are  popular  factors  in  the  social  activities  of  the  com- 
munity, their  pleasant  home  being  located  at  261  Boss 
avenue. 

In  his  native  town  of  Louisiana,  Missouri,  in  the 
year  1900,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Stich- 
ter to  Miss  Lulu  Maude  Lake,  daughter  of  John  A. 
Lake,  who  was  a  representative  merchant  in  that  place, 
where  he  is  long  engaged  in  the  furniture  business  and 
where  he  is  an  honored  and  influential  citizen, — promi- 
nent in  the  affairs  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
South,  and  in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stichter  have  one  child,  Balph  B.,  Jr., 
who  was  bom  in  May,  1901. 

Hon.  Benjamin  M.  Baker,  a  resident  of  Canadian, 
Texas,  is  a  citizen  who  has  for  years  figured  prominently 
in  state  affairs,  in  educational  matters  and  as  legislator, 
lawyer  and  judge.  To  write  his  history  in  detail  would 
be  not  to  touch  lightly  on  legislative,  educational,  civic 
and  judicial  affairs,  but  individually  to  go  into  them 
deeply.  A  volume  might  be  filled  in  a  portrayal  of  his 
life  in  the  **Lone  Star  State,"  and  yet  many  interest- 
ing incidents  be  omitted.  But  the  following  brief 
resume  will  suffice  to  show  his  day  and  place  and  the 
part  he  played. 

Benjamin  M.  Baker  was  bom  in  Russell  county,  Ala- 
bama, January  20,  1850,  seventh  of  a  family  of  ten 
children  of  Benjamin  5.  and  Eliza  (Greer)  Baker,  and 
one  of  the  four  of  that  number  who  are  now  living. 
Benjamin  H.  Baker  was  an  influential  lawyer.  He  was 
a  native  of  Georgia,  as  was  his  wife  Eliza  Greer,  and 
was  for  many  years  identified  with  the  practice  of 
law  in  Alabama,  in  which  state  he  served  as  a  state 
senator  several  terms.  He  was  a  member  of  the  **  Se- 
cession Convention*'  that  took  Alabama  out  of  the  Union 
in  1861.  During  the  war  between  the  states  he  served 
in  the  army  of  the  Confederacy  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  of 
the  Sixth  Alabama  Infantry  until  his  health  was  lost. 
His  death  occurred  in  1864.  His  widow,  Eli7a  (Greer) 
Baker,  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-three  years. 
Her  death  occurred  in  1899  near  Columbus,  Georgia. 

Benjamin  M.  Baker,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  re- 
ceived such  education  as  he  ever  got  in  the  **old  field 
schools'*  of  Russell  county,  Alabama.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen,  he  came  to  Texas,  and  soon  thereafter  took 
up  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Col.  A.  W.  DeBerry, 
at  Carthage,  Panola  county,  and  in  1871  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  at  once  entered  upon  practice.  He  prac- 
ticed law  at  Carthage  till  the  end  of  the  year  1882  when 
he  removed  to  Decatur,  and  from  thence  to  Austin  in 
January,  1883,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  which  position  he  was 
at  that  time  elected.  While  living  at  Carthage  he  was 
thrice  elected  to  the  House  of  Hepresentatives,  serving 
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in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  legislatureSi 
representing  Busk,  Panola  and  Shelby  counties.  In  the 
sixteenth  legislature  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  penitentiaries  and  in  the  seventeenth  legislature  was 
chairman  of  the  important  committee  on  finance. 

When  Mr.  Baker  took  charge  of  educational  matters 
as  secretary  to  the  state  board,  public  school  affairs  were 
indeed  chaotic.  He  framed  a  bill  organizing  the  pres- 
ent system  and  creating  an  independent  department  for 
public  school  affairs  with  a  state  superintendent,  and 
influenced  its  passage,  and  thus  secured  for  the  people 
the  beginning  of  the  present  very  efficient  system  of  free 
schools.  Mr.  Baker  was  appointed  the  first  state  super- 
intendent, and  when  the  office  became  elective  he  was 
elected  to  it  in  the  Fall  of  1884  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  term  he  voluntarily 
retired  feeling  that  his  school  system  would  be  success- 
ful.    The  years  that  have  followed  prove  his  wisdom. 

In  1887  Mr.  Baker  moved  to  the  Panhandle,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Canadian.  He  prac- 
ticed law  till  the  Fall  of  the  year  1890  when  he  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  31st  Judicial  District.  He  was 
elected  to  the  same  position  three  other  times  in  suc- 
cession, serving  in  that  capacity  sixteen  years.  In 
January,  1907,  he  again  opened  a  law  office  in  Canadian, 
and  is  now  practicing  his  profession  in  that  city. 

Judge  Bsier  was  married  at  Carthage,  Texas,  in  De- 
cember, 1872,  to  Miss  Emily  Hull,  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  who  was  reared  in  Texas.  Their  children  are 
Mrs.  Annie  Daniels,  Mrs.  Maude  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Nellie 
Willis,  all  residing  with  their  husbands  at  Canadian. 
The  two  grandchildren  are  B.  M.  Daniels  and  Maurine 
Willis;  the  first  twelve  years  and  the  second  seven 
years  of  age. 

Politically  Judge  Baker  is  and  has  always  been  a 
Democrat.  He  has  been  a  Free  Mason  many  years,  but 
he  does  not  belong  to  any  other  orgnization. 

Oscar  R.  McMordie,  County  and  District  Clerk  of 
Hemphill  county,  has  occupied  his  present  official  posi- 
tion for  eighteen  successive  years  and  is  well  known 
throughout  the  Panhandle.  A  resumS  of  his  life  is  there- 
fore of  specific  interest  in  this  work,  and  is  as  follows: 

Oscar  E.  McMordie  was  bom  in  Williamson  county, 
Texas,  April  1,  1866.  On  the  paternal  side  he  is  de- 
scended from  Scotch  ancestry.  Four  generations  of 
the  family,  however,  have  lived  in  America.  Frank  Mc- 
Mordie, his  father,  was  a  native  of  Tennessee,  who,  in 
the  early  50 's,  came  to  Texas  and  settled  in  Williamson 
county,  then  a  frontier  abounding  in  Indians.  He  se- 
lected a  location  at  Round  Rock,  where  he  engaged  in 
farming  and  stock  raising,  and  was  fairly  successful, 
considering  the  conditions  of  the  country  at  that  time. 
In  1885  he  moved  to  Coryell  county,  where  he  resided 
until  November,  1892,  when  he  moved  to  Hardeman 
county.  Of  this  last  named  county  he  served  as  County 
Commissioner.  He  was  a  plain  man,  without  political 
aspirations,  but  he  acted  well  his  part  in  life  and  lived 
to  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-four  years.  He  died  in  Hamil- 
ton county,  Texas,  at  the  home  of  his  son.  Dr.  W.  E.  Mc- 
Mordie, in  1906,  and  was  buried  at  Gatesville,  the 
Masonic  Order,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  performing 
their  solemn  ceremony  at  the  grave.  During  the  Civil 
war  he  had  served  as  a  member  of  Captain  Armstrong's 
company,  and  his  soldier  life  covered  the  greater  part 
of  the  war. 

Mr.  McMordie 's  mother,  Mary  (McGuire)  McMordie, 
was  bom  in  Tennessee  in  February,  1839.  and  is  still  liv- 
ing, a  resident  of  Hardeman  county.  As  the  name  indi- 
cates, she  is  of  Irish  descent.  She  came  to  Texas  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  in  company  with  her  father's  sister, 
Mrs.  Mat  Blair,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  married  Mr. 
McMordie.  She  is  the  mother  of  eleven  children,  Oscar 
R.  being  the  fifth  in  order  of  birth  and  one  of  the  nine 
now  living. 

Oscar  R.  McMordie  spent  his  boyhood  in  his  native 


county.  He  attended  the  common  and  high  school  at 
Round  Rock,  and  when  not  in  school  was  out  on  the 
range  as  a  cowboy  in  Stonewall  and  Fisher  counties. 
His  school  days  ended  in  his  nineteenth  year.  He  fol- 
lowed the  range  in  Texas  and  later  in  Wyoming,  and 
was  in  Wyoming  until  April,  1887,  when  he  returned  to 
Texas.  From  that  year  until  1896  he  worked  for  others 
in  different  parts  of  the  Panhandle,  and  at  the  same 
time  branched  out  as  a  cattle  man  on  his  own  account, 
raising  and  owning  a  number  of  cattle. 

In  November,  1896,  Mr.  McMordie  was  elected  County 
and  District  Clerk  of  Hemphill  county,  and  this  office 
he  has  filled  continuously  ever  since,  maintaining  his 
home  at  Canadian.  Meantime  he  has  continued  his  stock 
interests,  and  now  owns  and  operates  a  stock  farm  of 
1280  acres. 

November  14,  1892,  at  Canadian,  Oscar  R.  McMordie 
and  Miss  Kathleen  Montgomery  were  united  in  marriage, 
and  to  them  have  been  given  two  children:  Hobert  B., 
born  August  22,  1901,  and  Frank  F.,  February  27,  1903. 
Mrs.  McMordie  is  a  native  of  Minnesota  and  a  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Jackson  Montgomery. 

Politically,  Mr.  McMordie  is  a  Democrat  and  has  always 
taken  an  active  part  in  local  party  affairs.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Canadian,  and  he  is 
both  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a  Mason.  His  religious  creed  is 
that  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  he  has  long 
been  an  active  worker,  at  one  time  having  served  as 
Steward.  When  a  man  starts  out  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility and  without  financial  aid  accumulates  a  com- 
petency and  gains  and  holds  the  high  respect  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  lives  and  whom  he  serves  officially 
for  years,  it  is  not  necessary  to  ask  or  to  state  what 
sort  of  man  he  is.  It  is  a  combination  of  sterling  quali- 
ties and  right  living  that  bring  about  these  results.  Mr. 
McMordie  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

Arthur  D.  Breypogle,  proprietor  of  the  A.  D.  Brey- 
fogle  Dry  Goods  Store,  Canadian,  Texas,  is  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  Hemphill  county.  A  review  ot  his  life 
gives  the  following  facts: 

Mr.  Breyfogle  is  a  native  of  Kansas.  He  was  bom 
in  Johnson  County,  that  State,  January  29,  1871,  son 
of  Israel  and  Mary  (Devanney)  Breyfogle,  the  former 
a  native  of  Ohio  and  the  latter  of  Ireland.  Israel  Brey- 
fogle pioneered  in  Kansas  in  1865,  spent  one  year  in 
Kansas  City,  and  in  1866  removed  to  Johnson  county  and 
became  a  frontier  farmer.  Here  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  died  in  1908,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years. 
He  lived  a  well-ordered  life  and  was  moderately  success- 
ful. Religiously,  was  a  Methodist;  politically,  a  Repub- 
lican. During  the  Civil  war  he  served  a  year  and  a  half 
as  a  member  of  an  Ohio  company,  with  the  rank  of  Ser- 
geant. Mrs.  Mary  (Devanney)  Breyfogle  came  alone 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  from  Ireland  to  America  and 
found  a  home  in  Ohio,  where  she  and  Mr.  Breyfogle  be- 
came acquainted  and  married.  She  bore  him  seven  chil- 
dren, five  of  whom  are  living;  two  died  in  infancy. 

Arthur  D.,  the  third  born  in  his  father's  family,  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Johnson 
county,  and  the  Kansas  City  High  School  where  he  spent 
two  years,  his  school  days  ending  with  the  seventeenth 
year.  He  was  engaged  in  farming  in  Kansas  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-six  years,  when  he  married 
and  came  to  Texas.  It  was  in  January,  1897,  that  he  and 
his  wife  landed  in  the  *^Lone  Star  State''  and  took  up 
their  residence  on  a  ranch  in  Hemphill  county,  twenty 
miles  from  Canadian.  After  eight  years  spent  in  ranch- 
ing, he  came  to  Canadian  and  turned  his  attention  to 
mercantile  business.  To-day  he  has  one  of  the  leading 
stores  of  the  town  and  in  addition  to  conducting  it  is 
serving  as  County  Commissioner,  having  been  elected  to 
this  office  in  November,  1912.  He,  however,  is  not  now 
and  has  never  been  a  politician.  His  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  county  and  town  dates  from  his  iden- 
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tity  with  them,  and  he  is  a  substantial  and  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Canadian.  He  and 
his  family  worship  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  of  which  he  is  not  only  a  member  but  also  an 
active  worker,  at  this  writing  serving  as  Steward. 

Mr.  Breyf ogle's  family  consists  of  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren. He  was  married  in  Johnson  County,  Kansas, 
March  10,  1896,  to  Miss  May  Goode,  a  native  of  that 
county  and  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P. 
Goode.  Their  children,  all  natives  of  Canadian,  are :  Eva, 
born  December  12,  1897;  Louise,  March  17,  1899;  Mar- 
garet, August  18,  1901 ;  Arthur  Goode,  January  10,  1905, 
and  Grace,  April  18,  1908. 

Mr.  Breyfogle  stands  as  a  typical  American  citizen 
who  has  to  a  great  extent  made  his  own  way  in  the 
world.  He  started  out  in  life  with  only  a  small  capital, 
but  later  received  an  inheritance  which  helped  him  gain 
his  success.  While  his  material  inheritance  and  assist- 
ance has  greatly  aided  him  there  also  came  to  him  from 
his  ancestry  a  mixture  of  good  blood,  including  Hol- 
land, French,  Scotch  and  Irish.  His  original  paternal 
ancestor  in  America  was  one  of  three  brothers  who  came 
to  this  country  from  Holland  prior  to  1700  and  settled 
in  Pennsylvania.  His  mother's  mother  was  of  French 
and  Scotch  descent;  her  father  of  Irish. 

Hon.  J.  L.  Jennings.  Among  the  men  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  dignity  and  maintained  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  Hemphill  county  bench,  none  have  been  held 
in  higher  esteem  or  has  enjoyed  greater  general  popu- 
larity than  the  Hon.  J.  L.  Jennings,  judge  of  the  county 
court.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  judicial  office 
in  1908,  and  his  record  since  that  time  has  been  one 
which  has  thoroughly  justified  the  confidence  placed  in 
him  by  his  fellow-citizens  and  marks  him  as  a  faithful, 
impartial  and  conscientious  public  official.  Judge  Jen- 
nings was  born  in  Hill  county,  Texas,  March  5,  1875, 
and  is  a  son  of  G.  W.  and  Ella  (Yarboro)  Jennings, 
natives  of  Tennessee.  His  father  came  to  the  Lone  Star 
Stat^  during  the  early  'seventies,  and  located  in  Hill 
county,  where  he  took  up  carpentering  and  eventually 
contracting,  and  he  still  makes  his  home  in  that  local- 
ity, having  reached  the  age  of  sixty-six  years.  He  served 
his  apprenticeship  to  his  trade  in  his  native  State,  and 
there,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  States, 
enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army,  serving  as  a  private 
in  the  commands  of  Generals  Hood  and  Thomas,  and 
participating  in  numerous  hard-fought  engagements,  in- 
cluding that  at  Nashville.  He  was  a  gallant  soldier  and 
always  to  be  found  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  but 
came  through  the  war  unscathed.  He  was  married  in 
Texas  to  Miss  Ella  Yarboro,  and  she  also  survives,  being 
sixty  years  of  age.  To  them  there  were  born  six  chil- 
dren, the  first  two  twins,  of  whom  J.  L.  was  one. 

J.  L.  Jennings  first  attended  the  public  schools  of  Hill 
county,  Texas,  following  which  he  became  a  student  at 
Central  College,  Walnut  Springs.  During  this  time  he 
was  forced  to  work  during  vacations  and  whenever  he 
could  spare  the  time  from  attendance  at  school  in  order 
to  earn  the  means  wherewith  to  continue  his  studies.  His 
education  was  completed  at  Buffalo  Gap,  under  the 
tutorship  of  Prof.  John  Collier,  and  he  was  graduated 
there  in  1897,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Literature. 
Instead  of  pursuing  his  law  studies,  Mr.  Jennings  turned 
his  attention  to  commercial  lines,  establishing  himself 
in  a  drug  business  in  Shackelford  county  and  there  con- 
tinuing until  1902.  In  that  year  he  transferred  his  busi- 
ness to  Canadian,  and  here  succeeded  in  building  up  an 
excellent  trade,  but  in  January,  1910,  disposed  of  his  in- 
terests in  order  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  official  position.  He  has  become  the  can- 
didate of  the  democratic  party  for  the  office  of  county 
judge  in  1908,  and  in  1910  was  re-elected,  as  he  was 
again  in  1912.  His  service  on  the  bench  has  been  chiar- 
acterized  by  the  same  qualities  which  have  always  com- 


mended him  to  the  people — fearlessness  in  the  doing  of 
that  which  he  has  deemed  right,  great  industry,  and  abil- 
ity of  the  highest  rank.  His  work  has  been  such  as  to  win 
him  the  friendship  of  the  bar  throughout  the  county.  In 
his  fraternal  connections,  Judge  Jennings  is  affiliated 
with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  in  which  he 
has  passed  through  all  the  chairs,  and  the  Masonic  order, 
where  he  is  past  master  of  the  Blue  Lodge  and  a  charter 
member  of  the  Eoyal  Arch  Chapter.  With  his  family  he 
is  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  church. 

On  October  29,  1900,  Judge  Jennings  was  married  in 
Shackelford  county,  Texas,  to  Miss  Seleta  Johnson,  daugh- 
ter of  George  W.  and  Anna.  (Russel)  Johnson,  well- 
known  pioneers  of  Texas,  who  are  still  living  at  Snyder, 
Scurry  county.  Mrs.  Johnson  is  a  relative  of  the  fa- 
mous scout,  Russel,  who  was  captured  and  held  prisoner 
by  the  Apache  Indians  for  many  years.  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Jennings  have  one  son:  George,  born  in  August,  1901, 
in  Shackelford  county,  and  now  attending  Canadian 
high  school. 

Alvin  V.  Lane.  In  according  due  recognition  in 
this  publication  to  the  representative  men  who  are  ad- 
mirably conserving  the  civic  and  material  prestige  and 
progress  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Dallas,  there  is  spe- 
cial consistency  in  offering  such  consideration  to  Mr. 
Lane,  who  is  one  of  the  city 's  prominent  business  men 
and  most  loyal  and  public-spirited  citizens.  He  is  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Exchange  National  Bank,  to 
which  substantial  and  popular  institution  he  gives  much 
of  his  time  and  attention,  and  he  has  other  important 
capitalistic  interests  in  his  home  city,  where  he  is  serv- 
ing as  treasurer  of  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce 
with  whose  high  civic  deals  and  progressive  policies 
he  is  in  full  accord.  Mr.  Lane  is  a  man  of  high  intel- 
lectual attainments  and  was  formerly  a  prominent  and 
valued  factor  in  educational  work,  as  a  popular  repre- 
sentative of  the  pedagogic  profession.  He  has  achieved 
success  through  his  own  ability  and  efforts,  has  secure 
vantage  ground  in  popular  confidence  and  esteem  and 
is  essentially  one  of  the  representative  citizens  of  north- 
eastern Texas. 

Alvin  V.  Lane  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1860,  and  is  a  son 
of  John  J.  and  Susan  Alice  (Hubbard)  Lane.  John 
J.  Lane  was  a  man  of  fine  mentality  and  sterling  char- 
acter and  prior  to  the  Civil  war  he  was  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  field  of  newspaper  enterprise  in  the  metrop- 
olis of  Louisiana,  where  he  gained  high  reputation,  as 
a  journalist.  He  continued  his  residence  in  Louisiana 
until  1883,  when  he  came  to  Texas  and  established  his 
home  in  the  city  of  Austin,  capital  of  the  state,  where 
he  continued  his  journalistic  work  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1899,  his  widow  now  maintaining  her  home 
in  Dallas;  of  the  children  one  son  and  two  daughters 
survive  the  honored  father.  While  a  resident  of  Austin 
John  J.  Lane  was  correspondent  for  the  San  Antonio 
Express  and  for  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat ^  and  he 
had  a  broad  conception  of  public  affairs  and  govern- 
mental policies,  so  that  his  editorial  work  was  specially 
effective.  He  was  most  zealous  in  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  University  of  Texas,  and  his  numerous  pub- 
lished articles  concerning  the  institution  did  much  to 
awaken  Texas  citizens  to  its  importance  and  its  needs, 
the  while  he  further  showed  his  interest  by  writing  a 
most  excellent  history  of  the  university.  He  was  a  stal- 
wart and  able  advocate  of  the  principles  and  policies  for 
which  the  Democratic  party  stands  sponsor,  and  his 
religious  faith  was  that  of  the  Methodist  church.  South, 
of  which  his  widow  has  long  been   a  devoted  member. 

The  public  schools  of  New  Orleans  afforded  Alvin 
V.  Lane  his  early  educational  advantages,  and  he  finally 
entered  Vanderbilt  University,  in  the  city  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  in  which  institution  he  was  graduated  as  a 
member  of  the  classes  of  1881  and  1882  and  from 
which   he   received   the   degrees  of   Civil   Engineer   and 
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Doctor  of  Philosophy.  His  excellent  record  as  a  stu- 
dent gained  for  him  distinctive  recognition  on  the  part 
of  his  alma  mater,  as  he  was  retained  at  the  university 
as  an  instructor  in  mathematics  and  engineering  until 
1884,  in  which  year  he  went  to  Austin,  Texas,  where 
for  four  years  he  taught  the  engineering  classes  in  the 
University  of  Texas,  assisting  also  in  the  School  of 
Mathematics  and  the  interval  from  1882  to  1884  having 
been  devoted  to  similar  work  in  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas. 

In  1888  Mr.  Lane  established  his  residence  in  the  city 
of  Dallas,  and  associated  with  his  father-in-law,  Mr. 
Joseph  Huey,  in  a  private  banking  business,  later  na- 
tionalized and  in  1897  merged  with  the  National  Ex- 
change Bank,  of  which  he  became  cashier.  He  was 
closely  identified  with  the  development  of  the  substantial 
business  of  this  institution,  and  continued  to  serve  as 
its  cashier  until  1903,  when  he  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent. In  June,  1905,  when  it  absorbed  the  American 
National  Bank,  with  consolidation  under  the  title  of 
The  American  Exchange  National  Bank,  he  was  con- 
tinued as  one  of  its  vice-presidents,  in  which  position 
he  is  actively  engaged  with  the  other  officers  in  direct- 
ing the  policies  and  general  administration  of  its  busi- 
ness, the  bank  basing  its  operations  upon  a  capital  stock 
of  $1,500,000  with  surplus  of  $1,000,000  and  holding 
precedence  as  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  ably  man- 
aged financial  institutions  in  the  state.  Mr.  Lane  has 
had  the  distinction  of  serving  as  president  of  the  Texas 
State  Bankers'  Association,  and  of  holding  for  two 
terms  of  three  years  each  the  office  of  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  in  the  American  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion. He  is  known  as  a  discriminating  and  conservative 
financier  and  is  one  of  the  valued  men  of  affairs  in  the 
state  of  his  adoption, — a  commonwealth  which  he  has 
honored  by  his  character  and  services,  the  while  he  has 
gained  for  himself  substantial  and  worthy  success  as 
one  of  the  world's  productive  workers.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  active  and  appreciated  members  of  the  Dallas 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  has  been  its  treasurer  for 
the  past  several  years. 

In  politics,  though  never  an  aspirant  for  public  of- 
fice, Mr.  Lane  is  an  Independent  Democrat,  and  both 
he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  Trinity  church,  Meth- 
odist Episcopal,  South,  in  their  home  city,  in  which 
he  is  serving  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  stewards. 
Mr.  Lane  is  a  trustee  of  the  Dallas  Public  Library,  and 
is  identified  with  the  Dallas  Club,  the  Dallas  Country 
Club  and  other  civic  organizations  of  representative 
order.  In  the  time-honored  Masonic  fraternity  he  has 
been  one  of  the  prominent  and  influential  figures  in 
the  various  bodies  of  the  York  and  Scottish  Rites  in 
Texas,  and  he  has  been  a  most  appreciative  student  of 
the  history  and  teachings  of  that  great  and  noble  fra- 
ternal organization.  He  has  attained  to  the  thirty- 
third  and  ultimate  degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted 
Scottish  Bite;  is  Past  Grand  Commander  of  the  Grand 
Commandery  of  Knights  Templars  of  Texas;  is  Past 
Potentate  of  Hella  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the 
Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  in  Dallas;  and  is  Knight 
Companion  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Scotland,  U.  S.  A., 
and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Red  Cross  of  Constantine. 
He  and  his  wife  are  popular  factors  in  the  leading  social 
life  of  Dallas,  and  their  attractive  home,  at  2505  Maple 
avenue,  is  known  as  a  center  of  gracious  hospitality. 

At  Corsicana,  Texas,  in  the  year  1886,  was  solemnized 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Lane  to  Miss  Lulie  Huey,  daughter 
of  the  late  Joseph  Huey,  a  prominent  banker  of  that 
place,  and  the  founder  of  the  well-known  hardware  firm 
of  Huey  &  Philp,  now  the  Huey  &  Philp  Hardware 
Co.,  of  Dallas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lane  have  three  chil- 
dren: Alice  is  the  wife  of  J.  Orren  Newbury,  of  Dal- 
las; Marian  is  the  wife  of  Thomas  W.  Newsome, 
also  of  Dallas;  and  Alvin  H.  is  a  member  of  the  class 
of  1915  in  historic  old  Yale  University. 


Harvey  Cooper  Caylor,  M.  D.  For  seven  years  a 
practicing  physician  of  Canadian,  Doctor  Caylor  ranks 
among  the  leading  representatives  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  Hemphill  county,  for  earnest,  persistent  labor 
and  close  application  have  gained  him  pre-eminence  in 
his  chosen  calling.  Were  fame  and  success  purchasable 
qualities,  many  a  man  whom  fortune  has  favored  with 
wealthy  ancestors  would  be  occupying  leading  positions 
in  professional  circles,  but  learning  and  labor  are  the 
ladders  by  which  all  must  rise,  and  it  is  these  qualities 
which  have  enabled  Doctor  Caylor  to  win  a  place  in  the 
ranks  of  his  foremost  professional  brethren.  Doctor 
Caylor  is  a  native  son  of  Texas,  having  been  bom  in 
Grayson  county,  August  14,  1882,  and  is  a  son  of  Robert 
and  Kate  (Henderson)  Caylor.  His  father  was  bom  in 
Alabama  and  came  to  Texas  during  the  'sixties,  here 
participating  in  a  great  deal  of  Indian  fighting  on  the 
Red  river.  He  became  engaged  in  ranching  and  ship- 
ping cattle,  and  also  followed  carpentering  and  con- 
tracting for  many  years,  but  is  now  living  retired  in  the 
city  of  Canadian,  being  sixty-six  years  of  age.  Mr. 
Caylor  married  Kate  Henderson,  who  was  bom  in  Mis- 
souri and  brought  to  Texas  as  a  chUd,  and  her  death  oc- 
curred in  Grayson  county  in  1890,  when  she  was  forty- 
five  years  of  age.  They  were  the  parents  of  six  chU- 
dren,  Harvey  Cooper  being  the  fifth  in  order  of  birth. 

Harvey  Cooper  Caylor  received  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Grayson  county,  and  grew  to  sturdy 
young  manhood  on  his  father's  ranch.  He  had  early 
decided  upon  a  professional  career,  and  after  some  prep- 
aration entered  the  University  of  Kentucky,  at  Louis- 
ville, being  graduated  therefrom  in  1905,  with  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  During  the  following  year 
he  was  engaged  in  practice  at  Hugo,  Oklahoma,  and  he 
spent  a  like  period  at  Clarendon,  Donley  county,  Texas, 
and  in  1907  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Canadian,  which  city  has  since  been  his  field  of  en- 
deavor. He  has  had  no  reason  to  regret  his  choice  of 
localities,  for  as  the  community  has  developed,  his  high 
attainments  have  been  recognized  and  his  professional 
business  has  grown  commensurately.  He  has  always  been 
a  close  student  of  his  calling,  and  reading  and  study 
have  kept  him  in  touch  with  the  advancement  that  is  con- 
tinually being  made  in  scientific  research  and  medical 
practice.  His  fidelity  to  the  arduous  duties  that  devolve 
upon  the  physician  and  his  unremitting  attention  to  the 
needs  of  his  patients  are  also  important  reasons  for  the 
excellent  success  which  has  attended  his  efforts.  Doctor 
Caylor  is  a  valued  member  of  the  Hemphill  County  Med- 
ical Society,  the  Texas  State  Medical  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  the  Panhandle  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  Tri-State  Medical  Society  and  the  Southern 
Medical  Association.  He  is  secretary  of  the  HemphiU 
county  body,  and  for  some  time  has  served  in  the  capac- 
ity of  county  and  city  health  oflScer. 

On  June  10,  1906,  Doctor  Caylor  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Ethel  Alberson,  daughter  of  Pen  Alber- 
son,  now  deceased,  who  was  formerly  a  well-known  pio- 
neer of  Texas.  In  his  political  views,  the  Doctor  is  a 
Democrat.  His  fraternal  connections  are  with  the  Ma- 
sons and  the  Odd  Fellows,  and  he  also  holds  membership 
in  the  Young  Men's  Business  Club.  Active  in  all  that 
makes  up  the  energetic  and  progressive  life  of  his  com- 
munity, he  has  formed  a  wide  acquaintance  throughout 
this  section,  and  few  men  have  as  large  a  circle  or  sin- 
cere, admiring  friends. 

Robert  E.  Simpson.  One  of  the  most  extensive  bank- 
ing institutions  of  Dawson  county,  is  the  First  State 
Bank  of  Lamesa.  Mr.  Simpson  is  one  of  the  organizers, 
and  as  cashier  has  the  chief  management.  Mr.  Simpson 
is  also  postmaster,  and  has  made  himself  a  big  factor 
in  afTairs  in  his  community. 

Bom  in  Coryell  county,  Texas,  January  17,  1875,  Rob- 
ert E.  Simpson,  was  the  second  of  six  children,  bom  to 
G.  W.  and  Georgiana  (Breeding)  Simpson,  the  father  a 
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native  of  Alabama,  and  the  mother  of  Texas,  the  latter 
bom  in  Fayette  county.  During  his  early  life  the  father 
established  himself  in  the  stock  business,  and  followed 
that  for  many  years.  In  1854  he  had  come  to  Texas 
when  a  child  with  his  parents,  and  grew  up  in  Burleson 
county.  He  went  from  there  to  Coryell  county,  where  he 
lived  from  1872  to  1877,  and  then  went  out  to  McCul- 
loch  county.  In  1893  he  became  a  resident  of  Borden 
county,  and  later  in  1906  made  his  home  in  Lamesa, 
where  he  now  lives  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  He  was  a 
soldier  of  the  Confederacy  during  the  Civil  war,  serving 
with  the  Second  Texas  Begiment,  and  was  wounded  dur- 
ing his  service.  Among  the  principle  battles  in  which 
he  participated  were  ShSoh,  Corinth  and  Vicksburg.  The 
parents  were  married  in  1869,  the  mother  passed  away 
in  December,  1888,  in  McCulloch  at  the  age  of  about 
forty-two. 

Bobert  E.  Simpson  had  a  common  school  education  in 
McCulloch  county,  and  then  began  working  for  his 
father.  He  subsequently  took  up  the  stock  business  on 
his  own  account,  and  for  eleven  years  worked  energetic- 
ally and  prospered  in  that  line.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  Lamesa,  where  he  at  once  be- 
came a  factor  in  affairs.  He  was  appointed  postmaster 
in  1906,  and  has  since  administered  that  office  to  the  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  the  citizens.  In  1906  he  assisted 
in  the  organization  of  the  first  state  bank,  and  has  been 
cashier  since  1906.  Mr.  M.  C.  Lindsay  was  the  first 
president,  and  after  him  J.  T.  Joiner.  Since  the  death  of 
Mr.  Joiner  Mr.  Simpson  has  had  full  charge  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  concern.  The  bank  has  capital  stock  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  all  paid  up,  and  its  large  de- 
posits reflect  not  only  its  conservative  management,  but 
also  the  general  prosperity  of  Dawson  county. 

Mr.  Simpson  is  affiliated  with  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  and  is  a  Progressive  Bepublican  in  politics.  In 
Dawson  county,  June  2,  1907,  he  married  Miss  Mattie 
Morrow,  daughter  of  M.  H.  Morrow,  her  parents  being 
residents  of  Dawson  county.  The  two  children  of  their 
marriage  are:  B.  E.  Simpson,  bom  at  Lamesa,  July, 
1908;  and  Iris  Simpson,  born  January  31,  1913,  also  in 
Lamesa. 

Leonard  Miller.  Local  manager  for  the  Texas  Power 
&  Light  Company  at  Brownwood,  Mr.  Miller  is  a  thor- 
oughly experienced  electrical  engineer,  took  up  prac- 
tical work  in  that  line  when  a  very  young  man  and  has 
followed  it  with  increasing  ability  and  success  ever  since. 
He  came  to  Texas  a  few  years  ago,  bringing  with  him 
a  successful  record  from  a  number  of  different  enter- 
prises with  which  he  had  been  previously  connected,  and 
IS  not  only  enjoying  his  present  work  but  is  enthusiastic 
over  the  resources  and  possibilities  of  west  Texas  as  a 
great  country  still  in  the  midst  of  its  development. 

Leonard  Miller  was  born  April  11,  1870,  at  Cumber- 
land, Maryland,  a  son  of  Mitchell  and  Barbara  Miller. 
His  father  came  from  Germany,  first  locating  in  Mary- 
land, and  afterwards  moving  to  Wisconsin.  He  was  by 
trade  a  moulder,  and  foundSy  worker,  and  continued  to 
follow  his  regular  vocation  until  his  death  in  1905.  The 
mother  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  and  has 
her  home  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  Of  the  seven  chil- 
dren in  their  family,  Leonard  was  the  third. 

He  gfrew  up  chiefly  in  Wisconsin,  and  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  state,  graduating  from  the 
Green  Bay  Business  College  in  1903,  after  he  had  al- 
ready for  some  years  followed  his  regular  line  of  work. 
He  was  an  electrical  engineer  for  the  Pabst  Brewing 
Company  at  Milwaukee  until  1905,  and  then  filled  a  sim- 
ilar place  with  the  National  Blower  Company  of  Mil- 
waukee. He  was  next  in  the  government  service  in 
electrical  engineering  in  the  Indian  service,  located  at 
Kesheena,  Wisconsin.  From  there  he  went  to  Oklahoma, 
and  was  in  the  jobbing  electrical  buainess  until  1907. 
In  that  year  he  moved  to  Brownwood  and  took  the  place 
of  general  manager  for  the  Brownwood  Gas  &  Electric 


Company.  In  1912  he  became-  local  manager  for  the 
Texas  Power  &  Light  Company.  This  company  is  a 
large  Texas  corporation  owning  altogether  twenty-eight 
plants  in  the  state  and  with  assets  and  resources  amount- 
ing to  about  thirty  million  dollars.  The  plant  at  Brown- 
wood has  a  capacity  of  seven  hundred  horse  power,  and 
its  gas-generating  plant  has  a  daily  capacity  of  twenty- 
thousand  cubic  feet. 

Mr.  Miller  is  a  Democrat  in  general  politics,  but  in 
municipal  affairs  votes  for  the  man  rather  than  the 
party.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  church.  In 
1904  he  married  Miss  Nora  Bays,  of  Oklahoma,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Bays,  her  father  a  contractor 
and  carpenter,  and  both  still  live  in  Oklahoma. 

Howard  F.  Lewis.  Commencing  his  professional 
career  in  Lampasas  twenty  years  ago,  Howard  F.  Lewis 
has  steadily  advanced  to  the  front  ranks  of  his  pro- 
fession and  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  citizen  has  earned  a 
substantial  and  honorable  reputation,  while  in  public 
life,  as  the  incumbent  of  several  responsible  positions  he 
has  demonstrated  his  executive  ability  and  commendable 
public  spirit.  Mr.  Lewis  was  bom  December  4,  1867,  at 
Thomastown,  Upson  county,  Georgia,  and  is  a  son .  of 
John  F.  and  Emily  A.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  many  of  the 
name  are  to  be  found  in  Georgia,  as  are  also  the  Young- 
bloods,  to  which  family  his  mother  belonged.  The  mem- 
bers of  these  families  were  for  the  most  part  planters 
and  slave-holders,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  war  lost 
heavily  when  their  slaves  were  set  free.  Following  in  the 
foot-steps  of  his  ancestors,  John  F.  Lewis  followed  the 
occupation  of  agriculturist,  working  his  lands  with  slave 
labor,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  North 
and  the  South  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  Confederacy  and 
became  the  captain  of  a  company  in  the  Thirty-second 
Georgia  Infantry.  He  fought  gallantly  throughout  the 
war,  participating  in  a  number  of  fierce  engagements, 
and  when  his  services  were  completed  he  returned  to  the 
pursuits  of  peace  with  an  excellent  military  record. 
Disposing  of  his  interests  in  farming  land,  Mr.  Lewis 
established  himself  in  a  mercantile  business  at  Thomas- 
ton,  of  which  he  was  the  proprietor  until  1876,  and  in 
that  year  brought  his  family  to  Texas.  He  first  located 
in  Young  county,  where  he  was  successfully  engaged  in 
raising  stock  for  some  years,  and  in  1883  came  to  Lam- 
pasas and  established  the  Daily  Dispatch,  one  of  the  first 
newspapers  in  this  part  of  the  State.  He  continued  to 
publish  this  journal  until  1890,  when  he  retired,  and 
since  that  time  has  been  living  quietly  in  his  comfort- 
able home  in  Lampasas.  Although  eighty- two  years  of 
age,  he  is  still  active  in  body  and  mind,  and  takes  a 
keen  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  real  movements  of 
the  day.  His  wife  passed  away  in  1905,  in  Lampasas, 
having  been  the  mother  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
Howard  F.  being  the  first  bora. 

Howard  F.  Lewis  commenced  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Georgia,  continued  it  in  those  of  Young 
county,  Texas,  took  a  course  in  the  Centenary  College, 
Lampasas,  and  finally  entered  the  University  of  Texas, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1892,  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1892, 
and  during  the  following  years  practiced  at  Bonham,  and 
in  1899  came  to  Lampasas,  where  he  has  continued  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  to  the  present  time.  As 
his  abilities  have  been  recognized,  Mr.  Lewis's  practice 
has  grown  steadily,  and  his  services  have  at  all  times  been 
eagerly  sought  by  the  most  representative  interests  of 
his  adopted  county.  In  1902,  he  was  elected  city  attor- 
ney of  Lampasas,  an  office  in  which  he  served  efficiently 
for  four  terms,  and  in  November,  1906,  was  the  choice  of 
his  fellow-citizens  for  county  attorney  of  Lampasas 
county,  continuing  in  that  capacity  until  November,  1910. 
A  stalwart  Democrat,  his  voice  and  pen  have  always  been 
at  the  disposal  of  his  party.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  order  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  in  both,  of 
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which  orders  he  is  very  popular.  His  religious  connec- 
tion is  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and 
at  this  time  is  serving  as  trustee  and  steward  thereof. 

On  October  18,  1893,  Mr.  Lewis  was  married  at  Lam- 
pasas, Texas,  to  Miss  Maggie  M.  Munger,  daughter  of 
Judge  Sylvester  S.  and  Josephine  (McGowan)  Munger, 
of  this  city.  Judge  Munger  came  from  Connecticut  to 
Houston,  Texas,  at  an  early  day,  and  for  many  years 
was  engaged  in  merchandising.  He  also  practiced  law 
in  Houston,  was  district  judge  for  several  terms,  and 
died  in  1901,  at  Lampasas,  his  widow  following  him  to 
the  grave  during  the  next  year.  Three  sons  and  two 
daughters  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis,  bright 
and  interesting  children  who  are  being  carefully  reared 
to  fill  honorable  positions  in  life:  Miss  Eloise,  who  is 
ei^teen  years  of  age;  Munger,  seventeen  years  old; 
Ferrell  May,  who  is  ten;  Howard  F.,  Jr.,  six  years  old; 
and  John  Sylvester,  who  is  two  years  old.  Mr.  Lewis  has 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  locality  in  which  he  has 
been  making  his  home  and  following  his  vocation,  and 
the  success  he  has  attained  has  led  him  at  all  times  to 
encourage  others  to  settle  in  a  locality  which  offers  such 
unrivalled  opportunities  to  men  of  ambition  and  industry. 

• 

Joseph  V.  Watkins.  An  enormous  amount  of  vital 
energy  has  been  expended  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  city 
of  Dallas,  the  fair  metropolis  of  northern  Texas  and 
one  of  the  leading  commercial  and  manufacturing  cen- 
ters of  the  state.  In  furthering  this  noteworthy  prog- 
ress has  been  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  men  of  high 
character,  great  initiative  and  constructive  ability  and 
utmost  loyalty  and  public  spirit.  Such  are  the  citizens 
who  specially  merit  specific  recognition  in  a  publica- 
tion of  the  province  assigned  to  the  one  at  hand,  and 
prominent  among  those  who  have  made  large  and  worthy 
contributions  to  civic  and  material  development  and  ad- 
vancement in  this  favored  section  of  the  state  stands 
Joseph  V.  Watkins,  who  established  his  home  in  Dallas 
in  1910  and  who  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  important 
enterprise  of  constructing  an  interurban  electric  line 
through  the  center  of  the  state,  from  Dallas  to  Austin. 
He  had  the  courage  of  his  conviction,  an  invincible 
determination  and  a  broad  conception  of  the  value  of 
the  proposed  enterprise,  so  that  he  put  forth  efforts 
whose  only  normal  sequel  was  distinctive  and  emphatic 
success.  The  important  line  thus  projected  by  him  is 
now  in  process  of  construction  and  there  is  assurance 
that  it  will  be  in  active  operation  as  early  as  1914.  Mr. 
Watkins  enlisted  in  the  venture  the  co-operation  of 
leading  capitalists  and  business  men  and  for  carrying 
forward  the  work  effected  the  organization  of  the 
Trinity  Valley  Traction  Company,  of  which  he  is  presi- 
dent and  which  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
state,  with  a  capital  of  $6,000,000.  The  office  head- 
quarters of  the  company  are  501  ScoUard  building, 
in  the   city  of  Dallas. 

Joseph  V.  Watkins  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Pope 
county,  Arkansas,  on  the  31st  of  August,  1859,  and  is 
a  scion  of  one  of  the  honored  pioneer  families  of  that 
state, — a  family  that  was  founded  in  the  southern 
part  of  our  great  national  domain  in  the  colonial  era. 
In  the  state  of  Georgia  were  born  his  parents,  Newton 
and  Rose  (Hale)  Watkins,  both  of  whom  were  reared 
and  educated  in  that  *  ^  Empire  state  of  the  south,  * ' 
where  their  marriage  was  solemnized.  While  still  in 
their  youthful  vigor  the  ambitious  young  couple  immi- 
grated to  Arkansas  and  numbered  themselves  among 
the  pioneers  of  Pope  county,  where  the  father  became 
the  owner  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  from  which  he  de- 
veloped a  productive  farm.  He  was  a  man  of  integrity 
and  industry  and  did  well  his  part  in  connection  with 
the  social  and  industrial  upbuilding  of  the  state  of  his 
adoption.  \Vhen  the  Civil  war  was  precipitated  he 
promptly  tendered  his  aid  in  defense  of  the  cause  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  he  served  as  a  valiant  soldier  in 
an   Arkansas   regiment    during   the    major   part    of   the 


great  confiict  "between  the  states.  He  continued  to  re- 
side in  Arkansas  until  his  death,  which  occurred  when 
he  was  about  55  years  of  age,  and  his  loved  and  de- 
voted wife  was  summoned  to  the  life  eternal  when 
about  30  years  of  age,  both  having  been  consistent 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  South. 
The  subject  of  this  review  is  one  of  two  children  by 
his  father's  first  marriage,  and  there  are  four  chil- 
dren by  his  second  marriage,  living. 

The  public  schools  of  his  native  state  afforded  to 
Joseph  V.  Watkins  his  early  educational  advantages, 
and  under  the  sturdy  discipline  of  the  home  farm  he 
waxed  strong  in  mental  and  physical  powers.  Prompted 
by  definite  ambition,  Mr.  Watkins  came  to  Texas  in 
January,  1887,  as  a  young  man  of  twenty-six  years, 
and  he  first  established  his  residence  at  St.  Jo,  Mon- 
tague county,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  newspaper 
and  printing  business  for  the  ensuing  three  years.  In 
1890  Mr.  Watkins  removed  to  the  new  and  promising 
town  of  Nocona,  in  the  same  county  and  situated  on 
the  extension  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Rail- 
way. There  he  founded  the  Nocona  Argtis,  a  weekly 
paper,  the  first  in  the  town,  and  he  continued  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  same,  in  connection  with  a  genera] 
job-printing  business,  for  the  following  decade,  besides 
which  he  did  much  to  further  the  development  and 
upbuilding  of  the  town  and  its  tributary  territory 
through  his  successful  operations  in  the  handling  of  real 
estate  and  the  extending  of  financial  loans  on  approved 
real -estate  security.  Definite  success  attended  his  ef- 
forts, through  which  he  developed  his  initiative  and 
constructive  ability,  gained  in  self-reliance  and  quick- 
ened his  ambition  to  enter  a  broader  field  of  endeavor. 
Accordingly,  in  1900,  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Corsi- 
cana,  the  judicial  center  and  metropolis  of  Navarro 
county,  where  he  engaged  in  the  newspaper  and  print- 
ing business,  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Daily  Sun, 
Within  a  period  of  about  three  years  he  disposed  of  his 
plant  and  business,  in  order  to  devote  his  entire  time 
and  attention  to  the  real-estate  and  fire-insurance  busi- 
ness, a  line  of  enterprise  in  which  he  found  his  prov- 
ince of  activity  not  so  restricted  as  in  the  field  of 
journalism,  attractive  as  the  latter  ever  is  to  those 
who  have  at  any  time  been  its  devotees. 

Essentially  a  man  of  ideas  and  action,  Mr.  Watkin^ 
while  still  a  resident  of  Corsicana,  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  economic  and  business  consistency  of  constructing  an 
electric  interurban  line  from  Corsicana  to  Palestine,  the 
latter  town  being  in  Anderson  county  and  about  sixty 
miles  distant  from  Corsicana.  He  instituted  promotive 
work,  but  before  construction  work  had  been  instituted 
the  railroad  company  took  recognition  of  the  value  of 
the  proposed  line  and  began  the  construction  of  a 
steam-railway  branch  between  the  two  towns,  so  that 
Mr.  Watkins  abandoned  his  undertaking.  Thereafter 
he  continued  to  be  engaged  in  the  real-estate  and  in- 
surance business  at  Corsicana,  as  one  of  the  city's  most 
vital  and  progressive  citizens,  until  1910,  when  he  re- 
mioved  to  Dallas  and  set  to  himself  the  task  of  pro- 
moting the  construction  of  an  interurban  line  from  this 
city  to  Austin,  the  capital  of  the  state.  He  labored 
indefatigably,  with  convincing  argument  and  statistics, 
and  gained  the  capitalistic  co-operation  necessary  to 
initiate  the  important  project.  Surveys  were  initiated 
in  1910  and  carried  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
then  devolved  upon  Mr.  Watkins  the  heavy  responsibil- 
ities relative  to  securing  the  right  of  way  and  the 
superintending  of  practical  executive  affairs.  The  line, 
which  is  destined  to  be  of  inestimable  value  in  according 
transportation  facilities  throughout  the  opulent  section 
of  country  traversed  and  also  of  much  worth  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity 
of  its  two  terminal  cities,  is  now  under  construction, 
and  it  is  contemplated  that  it  will  be  in  active  opera- 
tion by  1914,  as  stated  in  the  opening  paragraph  of 
this   article.      For  the   carrying   forward   of   this   great 
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enterprise  Mr.  Watkins  effected  the  organization  of  the 
Trinity  Valley  Traction  Company,  which  was  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  state  in  1913,  and  of 
which  he  has  been  president  from  the  beginning — an  in- 
defatigable, enthusiastic  and  valued  executive. 

In  politics,  though  never  imbued  with  ambition  for 
official  preferment,  Mr.  Watkins  accords  unwavering 
allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party;  he  is  affiliated  with 
Nocona  Lodge,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  in 
which  he  passed  the  various  official  chairs;  and  both  he 
and  his  wife  hold  membership  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church.  South.  Their  home  in  Dallas  is  located  at 
310  West  10th  street. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1881,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Watkins  to  Miss  Ella  Apple,  who  was  born 
and  reared  at  Delaware,  Arkansas,  the  judicial  center  of 
the  county  of  the  same  name,  and  whose  father,  the 
late  George  Apple,  was  a  representative  business  man 
of  that  city,  as  well  as  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  in 
which  he  served  the  Union  as  a  gallant  soldier  in  an 
Ohio  volunteer  regiment.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watkins  have 
one  son,  Thomas  N.,  who  was  born  in  1885  and  who  is 
a  court  reporter. 

Jeff  D.  Dorbandt,  M.  D.,  has  conducted  a  thriving 
general  practice  in  medicine  and  surgery  in  Lampasas, 
Texas,  since  he  received  his  medical  degree  in  1891,  his 
location  here  coming  very  soon  after  he  quitted  his  col- 
lege environment.  He  has  proved  himself  a  citizen  of  a 
worthy  type  in  the  years  of  his  residence  here,  and  he  has 
spared  the  time  from  his  professional  and  other  duties 
to  give  service  to  the  city  in  the  office  of  mayor  and  in 
other  positions  of  more  or  less  import  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

Bom  in  Burnett  county,  Texas,  Dr.  Dorbandt  claims 
September  10,  1862,  as  his  natal  day,  and  he  is  a  son  of 
Captain  C.  and  Ann  (Dunleavy)  Dorbandt,  the  father 
a  native  son  of  Denmark  and  the  mother  born  in  Ire- 
land. Both  came  to  Texas  about  1850,  and  there  spent 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.  The  father  served  with 
distinction  and  valor  in  the  Mexican  war  under  Gen- 
eral Harney,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  honored 
with  a  certificate  of  merit  presented  by  President  James 
K.  Polk,  awarded  for  valor  in  action  at  the  battle  and 
capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  This  cherished  medal 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Dorbandt,  who  rightly 
prizes  it,  and  it  has  been  twice  sent  to  Washington  to 
be  photographed  at  the  request  of  government  officials. 
He  also  served  in  the  Civil  war  with  the  rank  of  Cap- 
tain, his  service  being  chiefly  on  the  Texas  frontier,  but 
nevertheless  effective  and  valuable.  He  was  a  farmer 
and  a  stockraiser  in  Burnett  county,  this  state,  from 
1850  to  1909,  when  he  retired  and  came  to  live  in  Lam- 
pasas, death  claiming  him  here  on  November  1,  1910,  at 
the  home  of  his  son,  the  subject  of  this  review.  The 
mother  passed  away  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  on  September 
21,  1911,  but  was  buried  here  at  the  side  of  her  beloved 
husband.  These  parents  reared  a  family  of  fifteen  chil- 
dren,— ten  sons  and  five  daughters,  and  thirteen  lived 
to  reach  the  years  of  maturity,  eleven  of  the  number 
being  alive  today.  Dr.  Dorbandt  is  the  fifth  in  order  of 
birth. 

Jeff  D.  Dorbandt  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Texas,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  birth,  and  when  he 
had  finished  his  high  school  -  course  he  entered  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  later 
entering  the  Missouri  Medical  College  at  St.  Laus,  Mis- 
souri, and  in  1891  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
It  was  very  soon  thereafter  that  Dr.  Dorbandt  located 
in  Lampasas  for  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  in 
this  community  he  has  continued  to  enjoy  a  most  lucra- 
tive practice,  earning  and  retaining  the  solid  esteem 
and  confidence  of  the  general  public  in  his  professional 
capacity,  as  well  as  in  other  ways.  His  public  service, 
which  has  not  been  the  least  worthy  thing  in  his  career 


thus  far,  has  already  been  touched  upon,  so  that  further 
mention  of  that  fact  is  not  essential  at  this  point. 

Dr.  Dorbandt  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
with  affiliations  in  the  Chapter,  and  he  is  a  wide-awake 
member  of  the  Business  Mens'  Club  of  the  city.  He 
has  membership  in  the  Episcopal  church,  as  is  also  his 
wife.  The  doctor  was  married  on  August  4,  1892,  to 
Miss  Cora  Bodehammer,  of  Burnett  county,  Texas,  the 
daughter  of  a  well  known  farmer  of  that  community. 
The  parents  are  still  Uving  in  the  community  where  they 
settled  years  ago,  and  are  active  and  alert  for  people 
of  their  age.  Three  children  have  been  born  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Dorbandt, — two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Justin, 
the  eldest,  is  nineteen  years  old,  and  is  in  school;  Willie, 
seventeen  years  old,  is  also  in  school;  and  Miss  Allie, 
twelve  years  of  age,  attends  school  in  Lampasas. 

Dr.  Dorbandt  is  much  attracted  by  this  section  of 
Texas,  and  regards  the  climate  as  ideal.  He  believes  it 
has  an  immense  and  even  undreamed  of  future,  because 
of  its  wonderful  natural  resources  in  an  agricultural  way, 
and  regards  it  as  the  ideal  spot  for  those  people  who 
have  an  ambition  to  be  independent,  and  possess  a  mind 
and  will  to  realize  their  ambition. 

WiLLLiAM  D.  Francis,  M.  D.  Among  the  ancients 
there  existed  the  firm  belief  that  each  individual  was 
born  with  one  natural  gift — that  along  one  certain  line 
each  person  could  gain  a  full  measure  of  success.  Per- 
haps the  ancients  were  nearer  the  truth  in  this  belief 
than  those  of  this  age  will  admit,  but,  allowing  it  to 
be  so,  not  every  one  seeks  to  discover  this  gift,  or, 
finding  it,  has  the  opportunity  to  nurture  or  develop  it. 
History  and  biography  prove,  however,  that  many  of  the 
most  brilliant  professional  men  of  our  land  have  felt  this 
natural  bent  from  youth — in  the  direction  of  medicine, 
law,  literature  or  the  church,  and,  with  enthusiasm,  con- 
trolled by  circumstances,  have  sought  advancement  along 
this  line.  Not  so  many,  perhaps,  have  reached  the  cher- 
ished goal,  for,  lacking  perseverance,  many  allow  early 
disappointments  to  discourage  them.  This  in  no  way 
applies  to  Dr.  William  D.  Francis,  who  from  youth  has 
])repared  himself  for  his  vocation,  and  who  is  now  num- 
i>ered  among  the  representative  members  of  the  Lam- 
pasas medical  fraternity.  Doctor  Francis  is  a  Texan 
by  nativity  and  training.  He  was  born  January  19,  1858, 
in  Burnett  county,  Texas,  and  is  a  son  of  John  L.  and 
Sarah  (Curetan)  Francis,  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
respectively. 

.John  L.  Francis  was  born  in  Kentucky,  and  as  a  young 
man  removed  to  Missouri,  from  whence  he  came  to  Texas 
about  the  year  1854,  establishing  himself  in  the  stock 
business  in  Burnett  county,  where  he  died  in  1901.  His 
widow,  a  member  of  an  old  slave-holding  family  of 
Tennessee,  still  survives  him  and  makes  her  home  at 
Marble  Falls,  Texas,  still  active  at  the  age  of  eighty - 
five  years.  Of  their  six  children,  five  are  still  living, 
Doctor  Francis  being  the  oldest. 

The  early  education  of  William  D.  Francis  was  secured 
in  private  schools  of  Burnett  county,  and  as  a  youth  he 
built  up  an  excellent  constitution  in  assisting  his  father 
in  the  hard  and  healthful  life  of  the  cattle  range.  Later 
he  attended  the  University  of  Texas,  at  Galveston,  and 
after  his  graduation  therefrom  entered  upon  his  medical 
studies  as  a  student  in  the  Missouri  Medical  College  of 
St.  Louis.  He  was  graduated  from  that  institution  in 
1897,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  im- 
mediately entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Lampasas,  which  city  has  since  been  the  scene  of  his 
activities.  Doctor  Francis  has  devoted  himself  zealouslv 
to  his  profession,  and  well  merits  the  large  and  repre- 
sentative practice  which  he  enjoys.  His  abilities  were 
recognized  in  1900,  when  he  was  elected  county  health 
officer,  and  in  1903  he  was  elected  county  physician, 
following  which  he  became  city  physician  of  Lampasas. 
For  the  past  four  years  he  has  served  as  local  surgeon 
for  the  H.  and  T.  C.  Railroad.    His  proficiency  and  com- 
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prehensive  understanding  of  medical  science  has  gained 
him  a  foremost  place  among  those  who  devote  their 
energies  to  that  calling,  and  among  his  patients  numbers 
many  of  the  best  families  of  the  place  in  which  he  makes 
his  home. 

Doctor  Francis  exercises  his  right  of  franchise  with 
the  democratic  party,  of  which  he  has  been  a  faithful 
supporter.  He  holds  membership  in  the  local  lodge  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  his  religious 
connection  is  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  It  is  Doctor  Francis'  belief  that  the  climate 
of  Lampasas  county  makes  this  section  one  of  the  most 
healthful  in  the  Southwest,  while  the  abundance  of  pure, 
sweet  water,  from  mineral  springs,  yearly  attracts  many 
people  from  other  localities.  For  these  and  other  Tea- 
sons  he  has  a  firm  belief  in  the  future  of  his  adopted 
section,  and  has  not  hesitated  to  advise  others  to  come 
to  the  land  of  opportunity.  Doctor  Francis  is  un- 
married. 

Judge  James  M.  Lindsay.  This  energetic  gentleman, 
who,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years,  with  vigorous 
step  and  active  mind,  still  attends  to  the  details  of  his 
vast  interests  and  keeps  himself  in  knowledge  and  sym- 
pathy abreast  of  the  new  generation,  among  whom  he 
survives,  like  a  monarch  of  the  forest  among  the  younger 
growths  that  surround  it,  is  one  of  the  oldest  surviving 
settlers  of  Gainesville.  During  more  than  fifty-five  years 
he  has  been  identified  with  the  professional  and  financial 
interests  of  the  community,  and  has  shared  the  wonder- 
ful progress  which  has  been  made  in  this  phenomenal  city, 
mostly  under  his  own  eyes. 

Judge  Lindsay  was  born  in  Wilson  county,  Tennessee, 
December   31,   1835,   and   is   a  son   of   Eev.   Lewis   and 
Jane  B.    (McFarland)    Lindsay.      His   father   was   also 
a  Tennesseean,  bom  in  Sumner  county,  and  spent  almost 
his  entire  life  in  educational  work  and  as  a  preacher  of 
the   Missionary   Baptist   faith.     His    death   occurred   in 
1877,  in  Wilson  county,  and  there  his  wife,  also  a  native 
of  the  Big  Bend  State,  passed  away.     Judge  Lindsay 
was  reared  in  the  country,  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
primary  education  was  secured  in  schools  at  which  his 
father  taught.     After  some  preparation,  he  entered  the 
noted  Cumberland  Law  School,  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1857,  and  several  weeks 
thereafter  bid  farewell  to  his  parents,  mounted  his  horse, 
and    started   on    his    long   .iourney    across    the    country, 
through  Arkansas  and  into  Texas.    He  arrived  in  Gaines- 
ville in  the  fall  of  1858,  and  here  opened  a  law  office  in  a 
little   frame    house    situated    near    Cooke    county's   first 
court  house.    Gainesville  at  that  time  had  possibly  two  or 
three   hundred   inhabitants   and   was   a    typical    pioneer 
community,  situated  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Texas. 
To  the  north  the  wild  Indians  of  the  Nation  wandered 
the  wilderness,  and  the  proximity  of  the   town   to  the 
Indian  Territory  placed  life  and  property  in  jeopardy 
for  many  years,  especially  during  the  period  of  the  Civil 
War  and  continuing  up  to  1873  or  1874,  Judge  Lindsay 
stating  that  to  his  knowledge  fully  one  hundred  persons 
were   sacrificed   to    Indian    warfare    in    the    vicinity    of 
Gainesville   during   those   early   days,   the   trouble    com- 
ing principally  from  the  Comanche  and   Kiowa  tribes, 
camped  to  the  northwest.     Gainesville  during  those  days 
was  a  station  on  the  old  mail  line  of  stages  that  the 
government  had  established  on  the  southern  route  from 
St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco. 

In  this  little  frontier  community,  Judge  Lindsay  soon 
attracted  attention,  not  alone  by  his  legal  knowledge, 
but  because  of  the  prominent  part  he  at  once  took  in 
public  matters.  He  was  rapidly  forging  to  the  front 
when  he  was  interrupted  in  his  practice  by  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  between  the  north  and  the  south.  In  1862 
he  enlisted  in  Company  A,  Fitzhugh's  Regiment,  Walk- 
er's Division,  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  and 
fought  valiantly  as  a  private  in  a  number  of  sanguinary 


engagements,  including  that  at  Mansfield,  where  the 
Banks  expedition  was  effectually  checked.  At  the  battle 
of  Pleasant  Hill,  on  the  following  day,  he  was  captured 
by  the  enemy,  but  after  a  few  days  was  exchanged,  and 
continued  to  serve  with  his  regiment  until  the  close  of 
the  war  in  1865,  the  greater  part  of  his  service  being  in 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 

On  his  return  to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  Judge  Lind- 
say again  entered  actively  into  the  life  of  Gainesville. 
He  resumed  his  activities  in  public  life,  in  which  he 
had  been  prominent  as  the  youngest  member  of  the  Texas 
Legislature  in  1861,  and  as  representative  of  his  con- 
stituency had  participated  in  the  momentons  delibera- 
tions which  attended  the  problems  of  secession  and  the 
obligations  following  in  the  train  of  the  war.  In  1866 
he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, presided  over  by  Gov.  Jack  Hamilton,  the  appointee 
of  President  Johnson,  and  this  body  submitted  a  con- 
stitution to  the  people  that  was  ratified  by  them.  Dur- 
ing the  next  year  there  followed  the  wholesale  deposition 
from  office,  enforced  by  federal  military,  of  Cfovemor 
Throckmorton,  all  the  state  and  legislative  officials,  and, 
in  many  cases,  the  county  officials,  these  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings being  the  beginning  of  the  trying  period  of 
reconstruction.  In  1874,  Judge  Lindsay's  ability  an«I 
ripe  judgment  having  proved  him  worthy  of  conspicuous 
honors,  the  governor  i^pointed  him  judge  of  the  district 
court  of  the  district  which  then  embraced  Cooke,  Gray- 
son, Wise,  Montague  and  other  counties  to  the  west,  dis- 
trict judgeships  at  that  time  being  filled  by  appointment. 
The  first  district  court  in  Clay  county  was  organized  by 
Judge  Lindsay  April  5,  1874,  and  after  serving  on  tie 
bench  for  about  three  years,  he  resumed  his  private 
practice  and  devoted  his  energies  thereto  continuouslj 
until  he  left  the  law  to  engage  in  financial  and  business 
enterprises. 

In  1882,  with  associates,  Judge  Lindsay  organized  the 
Gainesville  National  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
and  continued  as  president  of  that  institution  until  IWi. 
when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  Lindsay  National  BaA. 
capitalized  at  $200,000,  which  now  has  a  surplus  oi 
$100,000.  As  president  of  this  institution,  the  Judge 
occupies  an  important  place  in  Texas  banking  circles, 
and  under  his  wise  directing  counsel  the  bank  has 
enjoyed  a  full  measure  of  prosperity.  With  other  enter- 
prises of  a  financial  nature,  the  Lindsay  National  has 
been  a  co-operating  and  supporting  factor  with  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  Cooke  county,  which  gives  to  the 
world  each  year  about  $800,000  worth  of  cotton  and 
$1,000,000  worth  of  wheat,  besides  many  lesser  products. 
Judge  Lindsay  was  for  many  years  interested  in  stock 
raising  and  buying  and  selling  land,  but  at  this  time  has 
no  ranch  interests,  having  recently  disposed  of  some- 
thing more  than  2,500  acres.  He  is  the  owner  of  the 
well-known  and  popular  Lindsay  Hotel  in  Gainesville, 
is  president  of  the  Gainesville  Gas  Company,  and  in 
many  other  ways  is  identified  with  the  important  activi- 
ties of  his  city.  As  president  of  the  school  board  ever 
since  its  creation,  he  has  led  in  the  movements  of 
educational  progress  and  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
fine  school  system  which  the  people  of  Gainesville  con- 
sider one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  this  progressive 
city.  He  supports  Democratic  candidates  and  princi- 
ples, but  has  not  cared  of  late  years  to  enter  actively 
into  the  striiggles  of  the  public  arena.  Judge  Hiindsay's 
fraternal  connection  is  with  the  Elks,  and  in  religions 
belief  he  clings  to  the  faith  of  the  Missionary  Baptist 
Church. 

Judge  Lindsay  was  married  in  Gainesville,  to  Mim 
Tennie  Bonner,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  Texas, 
whence  her  parents  had  come  at  an  early  day  from 
Wilson  county,  Tennessee.  Two  children  have  been  bora 
to  this  union:  Lewis,  who  is  a  resident  of  GainesviUe; 
and  Jennie  T.,  who  is  now  the  widow  of  W.  S,  Bmbiey 
of  Gainesville. 
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AsHEL  Beyan  Gardner,  M.  D.  Dr.  Ashel  Bryan  Gard- 
ner is  one  of  the  oldest  medical  practitioners  of  Denison, 
his  settlement  in  the  embryo  city  dating  from  1880. 
But  few  names  on  the  roll  of  active  professional  men 
antedate  his,  and  during  his  long  residence  here  he  has 
been  associated  with  those  who  have  been  instrumental 
in  pushing  the  development  of  this  part  of  Grayson 
county.  He  has  been  blessed  with  length  of  days,  has 
attained  merited  distinction  in  his  profession,  and  has 
witnessed  the  gro\\'th  of  the  city  from  a  community  of 
3,000  souls  to  a  municipality  of  18,000  population,  and 
his  long  and  honorable  career  is  unmarked  by  stain  or 
blemish.  Doctor  Gardner  was  born  February  17,  1846, 
in  Yazoo  county,  Mississippi,  and  is  a  son  of  Jesse  and 
Mary  E.  (Perry)  Gardner.  He  is  of  English  descent, 
among  his  relatives  residing  in  Texas  are  a  nephew, 
Ashel  B.  Gardner,  Jr.,  Mrs.  T.  D.  Montrose,  of  Green- 
ville, and  Mrs.  Edna  Minkert,  of  Bryan,  Texas.  One 
sister,  Mrs.  Melissa  A.  White  still  lives  near  the  old 
Mississippi  home. 

Jesse    Gardner    was    born    in    the    state    of    Georgia, 
whUe  the   mother   was  a  daughter   of   Mississippi.     In 
the  latter  state  the  father  foUowed  planting  for  many 
years,  and  at  one  time  was  the  owner  of  a  number  of 
slaves.     He  passed  away  in  1855,  while  the  mother  died 
in  1883.     There  were  fourteen  children  in  the  Gardner 
family,  Jesse  Gardner  having  married  twice,  and  Doctor 
Gardner  was  the  third  child  of  the  second  uniOn.     He 
was  given  ordinary  advantages  in  the  public  schools,  and 
when  still  a  lad  laid  aside  his  schoolbooks  to  enlist  in 
the  army  of  the  Confederacy.     Becoming  a  member  of 
Captain  Harvey's  scouts,  of  General  Armstrong's  brig- 
ade of  cavalry,  he  took  part  in  much  skirmishing  on  the 
border,  and   July   7,    1864,   fell  into   the  hands   of  the 
enemy  at  Adairsville,  Georgia.     He  secured  his  release 
June  16,  1865,  and  returned  to  his  farm  in  Mississippi, 
but  in  1868  came  to  Texas  and  soon  after  was  admitted 
to  the   practice  of   medicine  in   Leon  county,  where  he 
remained  for  a  period  of  eleven  years.     Doctor  Gardner 
came  to  Denison  in  1880,  and  here  he  has  continued  to 
follow   his   profession   to   the   present   time,   with    well- 
deserved  success.    He  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Louisiana,  at  New  Orleans,  in  1885,  with  the  degree 
of    Doctor    of    Medicine,    and    has    continued    to    be    a 
student  of  his  calling,  applying  himself  assiduously  to 
the  study  of  the  wonderful  discoveries  and  inventions  of 
the  science  and  engaging  in  much  research  work  on  his 
own  account.     He  is  a  member  of  the  various  medical 
bodies  of  his  county  and  state,  stands  high  in  the  esteem 
of  his   fellow  practitioners,   and   may  be  said  to  be   a 
man  who  has  chosen  well  in  adopting  his  life  work.    His 
offices  are  maintained  at  Suite  203-4-5  Security  Build- 
ing, and  both  there  and  at  his  home,  No.   1201   West 
Woodard  street,  he  has  an  excellent  medical  library.    He 
has  served  his  adopted  city  as  health  officer  for  seven 
years,  and  in  various  way  has  assisted  in  the  promotion 
of  the  general  public  welfare.     Doctor  Gardner's  politi- 
cal views  make  him  a  Democrat  and  he  has  ever  been 
stalwart  in  his  support  of  the  men  who   represent  his 
party's  best  interests. 

On  May  12,  1875,  Doctor  Gardner  was  married  at 
Leona,  Leon  oounty,  Texas,  to  Miss  Louise  Hines,  a 
daughter  of  F.  M.  Hines,  who  was  a  farmer  in  that 
county  and  died  about  the  year  1876.  The  three  sons 
born  to  this  union  all  died  in  infancy.  Doctor  Gardner 
takes  his  vacations  when  he  attends  the  meetings  of 
his  old  comrades  who  wore  the  gray  during  the  'sixties, 
and  with  whom  he  is  very  popular.  His  long  residence 
in  Denison  has  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  the  figures 
which  show  that  this  city  has  a  lower  death  rate  for 
population  than  any  other  in  the  state,  and  its  happy 
medium  in  altitude  he  gives  as  a  reason  for  his  own 
health.  His  life  here  has  been  a  particularly  helpful 
one  and  his  signal  services  to  his  community  find  appre- 
ciation in  the  general  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens. 


Mars  N.  Baker.  Since  his  retirement  from  regular 
activities,  Mars  N.  B^ker  has  identified  himself  closely 
with  conspicuous  local  interests  of  a  public  nature  in 
Dallas.  His  extensive  property  holdings  have  not  pre- 
vented his  sympathy  with  the  needs  of  the  people  at 
large  and  the  city  owes  to  him  much  of  the  develop- 
ment of  its  beautiful  parks.  Although  he  has  been  for 
nearly  thirty  years  a  Texan,  Mr.  Baker 's  early  life  was 
spent  in  northern  states.  His  birthplace  was  Medina, 
New  York,  which  place  was  the  home  of  his  parents, 
Lyman  A.  and  Eunice  (Nearing)  Baker,  and  the  year 
of  his  birth  was  1854.  In  the  schools  of  Rochester 
and  Geneva  his  education  was  pursued.  When  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age  he  located  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  where 
he  obtained  his  start  in  business  life.  In  that  city  he 
remained  for  ten  years,  1873  being  the  year  in  which 
he  sought  the  richer  opportunities  of  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing state  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Baker's  first  years  in  this  state  were  spent  in 
ranching  in  Hamilton  county.  Thus  engaged,  he  pres- 
ently acquired  valuable  land  holdings  both  in  Hamilton 
county  and  in  Western  Texas.  After  fifteen  years  of 
ranch  life  his  property  had  reached  an  extent  and  a 
status  which  made  his  retirement  a  natural  result. 

Choosing  the  city  of  Dallas  as  a  congenial  city  in 
which  to  spend  the  many, leisure  years  which  Fate  has 
so  generously  allotted  him,  he  took  up  his  residence  here 
and  has  since  devoted  his  time  to  the  conduct  of  his  con- 
siderable financial  affairs  relating  to  his  landed  prop- 
erty in  different  parts  of  Texas,  as  well  as  his  large 
real  estate  interests  in  Dallas.  In  addition  to  these  he 
has  been  much  concerned  with  the  park  improvements 
below  mentioned.  His  activities  in  that  connection  should 
be  noted  somewhat  in  detail. 

In  1905,  by  an  act  of  the  Texas  legislature,  a  board 
of  park  commissioners  was  created  for  the  city  of  Dal- 
las. Mayor  Barry  appointed  Mars  N.  Baker  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Park  Board  of  this  place.  Since  that 
time  Mr.  Baker  has  devoted  a  great  amount  of  time  to 
efforts  towards  securing  numerous  and  greatly  needed 
parks  for  the  city.  In  the  summer  of  1908  he  was 
particularly  active  in  bringing  about  the  purchase  by 
the  city  of  the  addition  to  Fair  Park,  the  land  for  this 
purpose  being  bought  for  $12,000;  the  acquisition  of 
land  for  the  park  near  South  Lamar  street  in  the 
region  of  the  Dallas  Cotton  Mills,  this  land  being  pur- 
chab-ed  for  $8,000;  and  the  Oak  Cliff  land  for  Forest 
Park,  at  $15,000.  Again  in  the  autumn  of  1911  he  was 
instrumental  in  securing  the  twelve  acres  adjoining 
Fair  Park,  a  piece  of  land  obtained  for  $60,000  from 
Capt.  W.  H.  Gaston,  who  gave  the  city  a  very  reason- 
able price  and  liberal  terms  of  payment.  Mr.  Baker 
is  still  a  member  of  the  Park  Board  and  continues  to  be 
active  in  all  endeavors  to  make  Dallas  a  city  of  beauti- 
ful parks. 

Among  the  commercial  connections  of  Mr.  Baker  may 
be  noted  his  directorship  in  the  Exchange  National 
Bank.  He  is  connected  with  various  fraternal  and  so- 
cial organizations.  He  is  especially  prominent  in  Ma- 
sonic circles,  having  been  made  a  Mason  by  the  Sanford 
L.  Collins  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
from  which  he  demitted  to  Hamilton  Lodge,  A.  F.  and 
A.  M.,  at  Hamilton,  Texas.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
Hella  Temple,  Number  34,  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine  and  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish 
Bite  Mason.  Both  the  Dallas  Club  and  the  Dallas 
Country  Club  include  him  among  their  leading  members. 
It  was  during  Mr.  Baker's  ten  years'  residence  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  that  his  marriage  occurred.  Mrs.  Baker 
was  formerly  Miss  Fannie  Armstrong  of  the  Ohio  city. 
The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  is  at  1725  St.  Louis 
street,  Dallas. 

Thomas  H.  Rogers.  That  every  man  is  the  maker  of 
his  own  fortune  is  a  truth  of  universal  recognition. 
Pluck,  not  luck,  determines  for  the  most  part  to  what 
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degree  the  individual  will  succeed,  and  investigation  gives 
abundant  proof  that  the  majority  of  successful  men  in  our 
country  are  men  who  have  had  to  struggle  for  what 
they  have  achieved.  The  successful  business  career  of 
Thomas  H.  Rogers  is  but  another  illustration  of  what  a 
young  man  of  integrity  and  courage  may  accomplish  if 
he  has  the  capacity  for  business  and  iis  willing  to  strike 
hard  blows. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  bom  at  Booneville,  Mississippi,  May 
21,  1870,  a  son  of  Rev.  O.  F.  Rogers.  The  latter  also 
was  a  native  of  Mississippi  and  had  the  heritage  of 
Scotch-Irish  blood,  a  strain  that  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
valued  of  all  those  that  have  mingled  in  the  shaping  of 
American  character.  He  identified  himself  with  the  min- 
istry of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  throughout  his  life 
time  and  especially  in  his  professional  service  he  gave 
evidence  of  the  mental  alertness  and  robust  morality 
held  so  characteristic  of  this  sturdy  stock.  From  about 
1875  until  his  death  in  1893  he  was  in  ministerial  serv- 
ice in  West  Texas,  at  Colorado  City  and  that  locality. 
He  preached  the  first  sermon  delivered  in  Mitchell  county, 
Texas,  conducting  the  services  in  a  saloon,  and  he  also 
taught  the  first  school  in  that  county,  the  sessions  being 
held  in  a  dugout  that  had  a  tent  over  the  top  of  it  for 
shelter.  He  was  a  Confederate  veteran  of  the  Civil 
war  and  served  as  a  chaplain  in  the  Southern  army. 
Reverend  Rogers  passed  away  at  Colorado  City  and  was 
survived  some  ten  years  by  his  wife,  who  was  Miss 
Theresa  Allen  prior  to  her  marriage,  a  native  of  North 
Carolina.  She  died  in  1903.  Seven  of  the  ten  children 
of  these  parents  are  yet  living  and  of  this  family  Thomas 
H.  is  next  to  the  youngest. 

His  education  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of 
Colorado  City,  Texas,  and  under  the  careful  tuition  of 
his  father,  his  studies  continuing  until  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Immediately  after  that  he  began  to  gain 
business  experience  when  in  1889  he  became  a  clerk  in 
a  furniture  store  at  Rockdale,  Texas,  and  he  continued 
in  that  manner  some  fourteen  years,  carefully  saving  his 
earnings  the  while.  In  1903  he  began  business  on  his 
own  account,  his  savings  constituting  his  small  capital 
and  his  location  being  El  Paso.  Today  Mr.  Rogers  is 
the  sole  proprietor  of  the  second  largest  retail  furniture, 
hardware  and  house  furnishing  store  of  the  city,  an  estab- 
lishment that  is  complete  in  its  every  line  of  stock  and 
that  is  absolutely  modern  in  its  every  appointment.  This 
splendid  business  covers  a  floor  space  of  10,000  square 
feet  at  104-12  Stanton  street,  and  besides  this  he  owns 
a  three-story  warehouse  wherein  he  stores  advance  goods. 
His  force  of  employees  numbers  from  fourteen  to  eigh- 
teen people.  There  is  no  misstatement  made  when  we 
designate  Mr.  Rogers  as  emphatically  a  self-made  busi- 
ness man,  and  he  may  indeed  feel  gratification  over  his 
accomplishment.  His  political  views  are  those  of  the 
Democratic  party  but  he  has  never  entered  the  political 
arena,  preferring  instead  to  give  his  whole  attention  to 
his  business.  During  1893  and  1894  he  was  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Texas  state  militia,  and  he  is  a  mem- 
ber and  a  deacon  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Rogers  and  Miss  Eva  Luhorn, 
daughter  of  Victor  E.  Luhorn,  was  solemnized  at  El 
Paso,  Texas,  October  15,  1905.  Mrs.  Rogers  was  born 
at  Austin,  Texas,  and  is  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  very  prominent  pioneer  families  of  the  capital  city. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  have  four  children:  Thomas  H,> 
Jr.,  Anna  Theresa,  William  Freeman,  and  Mary,  all 
born  at  El  Paso.  At  919  North  Kansas  street  this  family 
enjoys  one  of  the  beautiful  homes  of  the  city. 

Jacob  F.  Wolters.  Among  the  strongest  law  firms  in 
Texas  and  the  entire  southwest  that  of  Lane,  Wolters 
&  Storey,  of  Houston,  is  conceded  a  conspicuous  position. 
This  statement  is  based  upon  their  acknowledged  leader- 
ship, upon  their  prominent  relations  as  corporate  attor- 
neys, and  the  large  amount  of  litigation  in  all  the  courts 


with  which  their  name  has  been  'associated   in   u 
years. 

Jacob  F.  Wolters.  who  besides  his  prominence  ; 
lawyer  is  also  one  of  the  influential  leaders  in  the  B 
cratic  party  of  Texas,  belongs  to  one  of  the  pic 
German  families  of  the  State.    His  paternal  grandff 
was  Jacob  Wolters,  who  was  bom  at   Elberfeld, 
many,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1833,  first  Iocs 
in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1835  immigrated  to  Texas. 
was  here  before  Texas  declared  its  independence, 
ser\'ed   with   distinction   in   the   army  of   patriots 
fought  successfully  for  the  freedom  of  the  province  : 
Mexican  domination.     On  his  mother's  side  Mr.  Wc 
is  descended  from  old  residents  of  Texas,  his  mat* 
grandparents  Louis  and  Margaret  Wink,  having 
to   this   state   in    1848,   from   their   native    countr 
Bingen  on  the  Rhine.    Grandfather  Louis  Wink  had 
ticipated  in  the  German  Revolution  of  1848  with 
Schurz  and  Franz  Sigel,  the  latter  subsequently  \h 
ing  General  Sigel  and  the  name  of  Carl   Schurz  1 
known  and  honored  throughout  America.    After  the 
ure  of  the  Revolution  Louis  Wink  refugeed  to  Texa 

Jacob  F.  Wolters  was  bom  at  New  Ulm,  in  A 
county,  September  2,  1871,  a  son  of  Theodore  H. 
Margaret  (Wink)  Wolters,  both  parents  also  nativ« 
this  state.  Educated  in  the  public  schools  at  Sch 
burg,  Fayette  county,  Mr.  Wolters  continued  his  e< 
tion  at' the  Add-Ran  Christian  University,  then  lo< 
at  Thorp  Springs  in  Hood  county.  He  read  law  at 
Grange,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  May  20,  ] 
He  at  once  began  practice  in  LaGrange,  and  in  the  i 
year  was  elected  county  attorney  of  Payette  coi 
serving  from  1892  to  1894.  In  1896  occurred  his 
tion  as  a  member  of  the  twenty-fifth  legislature  i 
Fayette  county,  his  service  being  in  the  session  of  : 
to  1898.  During  the  Spanish-American  war  Mr.  Wol 
was  first  lieutenant  in  Troop  H,  (Lane 's  "Rangers),  of 
First  Texas  Cavalry,  U.  S.  V. 

On  June  30,  1905,  Mr.  Wolters  removed  to  Houst 
subsequently  becoming  associated  with  Jonathan  Ls 
in  law  practice,  the  firm  later  becoming  Lane,  ^oV 
and  Storey.  Mr.  Wolters  on  October  12,  1908,  was  ch( 
chairman  of  the  Anti-Prohibition  Organization.  ' 
choice  was  made  by  citizens  representing  the  var 
Texas  counties,  and  under  his  leadership  was  inaugur 
the  Anti-Prohibition  campaign,  which  resulted  in  a 
tory  for  its  cause  in  the  election  of  1911.  In  1900 
Wolters  served  as  district  presidential  elector  on 
Democratic  ticket,  and  in  1904  as  Democratic  presi 
tial  elector  at  large.  In  the  Democratic  primaries 
1912  Mr.  Wolters  was  a  candidate  for  United  St 
Senator,  and  though  defeated  received  one  hundred 
forty-five  thousand  votes  from  all  over  the  state. 

Mr.  Wolters  affiliates  with  all  the  bodies  of  York  '. 
Masonry,  from  the  Blue  Lodge  to  the  Knights  Tem 
and  the  Shrine,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Knight 
Pythias,  the  Knights  of  Honor,  the  Woodmen  of 
World  and  the  Sons  of  Hermann.  On  April  25,  1' 
he  married  Miss  Sallie  Drane,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  3 
Robert  Drane  of  Columbus,  Texas.  Their  two  chil<3 
are  Theodore  Drane  Wolters  and  Russell  Pranklin  T 
ters.  Their  residence  is  at  2218  Crawford  street  in  H( 
ton. 

William  B.  Sayers.  The  Sayers  fanuly  have  b 
prominent  in  the  various  states  of  the  south  for  m; 
generations,  and  are  specially  well  known  in  Te: 
where  one  member  was  distinguished  as  governor,  i 
others  of  the  name  have  been  prominent  in  military,  b 
ness  and  civic  affairs.  William  B.  Sayers,  above  nan 
is  a  leader  in  business  at  San  Angelo,  where  he  is  se* 
tary  of  the  Wool  Growers  Central  Storage  Comp« 
which  he  was  instrumental  in  organizing.  Mr.  Sa} 
came  to  San  Angelo  after  a  successful  banking  ezp 
ence  in  his  old  home  county  of  Gonzales. 

William  B.  Sayers  was  born  at  Houston,  Texas,  O 
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ber  29,  1876,  a  son  of  William  B.  and  Adele  Sayers  of 
Gonzales.  The  father  was  a  child  when  the  family  moved 
to  Texas,  locating  at  Bastrop,  and  liis  brother  was  for- 
mer governor  Joseph. D.  Sayers.  The  senior  Sayers  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Bastrop  Military  Academy,  and 
at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  joined  the  Confederate  army. 
He  was  promoted  to  colonel  in  Terry's  Texas  Rangers, 
and  went  with  that  noted  organization  through  the  prin- 
cipal campaigns  of  the  war.  After  his  return  from  the 
army  he  settled  in  Gonzales  where  he  formed  a  law  part- 
nership with  James  F.  Miller,  and  continued  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  for  many  years.  Later  he  became  a 
member  of  the  banking  house  of  Miller  &  Sayers  of  Gon- 
zales, and  continued  to  be  identified  with  that  well  known 
institution  until  his  death  in  1893.  His  widow  is  still 
living,  occupying  the  old  home  in  Gonzales.  They  had 
two  children:  J.  D.  Sayers,  Jr.;  and  William  B.  Sayers. 

As  a  boy  William  B.  Sayers  attended  the  public  schools, 
and  was  given  educational  advantages  above  the  ordi- 
nary. From  the  Texas  schools  he  entered  the  University 
of  the  South  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  and  later  was  a 
student  in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  at  I^xington, 
Virginia.  In  1898,  five  years  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  returned  and  became  connected  with  the  Mil- 
ler &  Sayers  Bank  at  Gonzales.  He  had  an  active  part 
in  that  firm  until  1908,  when  he  sold  out  his  interests 
and  moved  to  San  Angelo.  He  was  one  of  those  who  took 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  Wool  Growers  Central 
Storage  Company,  and  has  been  secretary  and  active 
manager  of  the  concern  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Sayers  has  always  been  a  Democratic  voter,  and  a 
worker  for  the  welfare  of  his  party.  Fraternally  he  is 
affiliated  with  Masonry,  being  a  Knights  Templar  of 
that  order  and  his  church  is  the  Episcopal,  in  which  he 
is  a  vestryman  and  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school. 

On  November  22,  1905,  he  married  Miss  Etta  Reaves 
of  Texas,  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Reaves  a  well  known 
citizen  of  the  state.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sayers  have  one  child, 
William  B.  Sayers,  Jr.,  aged  six  years. 

John  L.  Dyer.  For  a  period  of  many  years  the  bar 
of  Texas  has  been  distinguished  by  the  ability  and 
achievements  associated  with  the  name  of  Dyer.  Father 
and  son,  the  gentleman  of  this  name  have  practiced  law 
in  Texas  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the 
Senior  Dyer  during  his  time  was  considered  from  many 
quarters  to  be  the  greatest  legal  figure  in  the  state.  The 
present  John  L.  Dyer  is  a  resident  of  El  Paso,  gained 
his  entrance  to  the  law  by  hard  work,  and  for  many  years 
has  represented  the  best  in  his  profession,  both  so  far 
as  private  success  and  accomplishment  in  the  broader 
fields  of  citizenship  are  concerned. 

John  L.  Dyer,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Waco,  this  state,  April 
17,  1873.  His  father,  John  L.  Dyer,  Sr.,  was  born  in 
Tennessee,  whence  he  came  to  Texas  as  a  boy  at  the  age 
of  seven  years,  and  his  death  occurred  in  1900  at  the 
age  of  fifty-nine.  His  remains  now  rest  at  Waco.  He 
went  through  many  hardships  as  a  young  man,  but 
finally  attained  a  position  in  the  bar,  and  as  already 
stated,  rose  to  an  eminence  where  he  was  second  to  none 
in  ability  and  success  in  the  entire  state  of  Texas.  He 
married  Roberta  Herring,  who  was  a  native  of  Missis- 
sippi, but  they  were  married  in  Texas.  She  now  resides 
at  Waco.  She  was  the  mother  of  ten  children,  and 
John  L.,  Jr.,  was  the  second  in  the  family  and  the  old- 
est son. 

Mr.  John  L.  Dyer  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Waco,  and  from  there  entered  the  Bay- 
lor University,  finishing -his  college  work  in  Hampden 
Sidney  College  of  Virginia.  On  leaving  college  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  he  returned  to  Waco  where  he  took  a 
course  as  clerk  in  one  of  the  stores  of  that  city.  While 
attending  to  the  regular  custom  and  performing  all  the 
duties  usually  required  of  a  junior  clerk  in  a  store,  he 
took  up  the  reading  of  law  under  his  father  ^s  direction, 
and   by  night  study  and   vigorous  application   was  ad- 
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mitted  to  the  bar  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
He  then  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Waco,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years,  and  in  1899  moved  to  El  Paso  where 
he  established  an  office  and  where  he  has  since  enjoyed 
a  large  and  constantly  growing  practice  of  the  better 
class. 

Mr.  Dyer  is  a  Democrat  and  takes  an  active  interest 
in  National,  State  and  local  politics.  His  father  was 
never  in  any  sense  a  politician,  and  seldom  displayed  any 
interest  in  political  affairs  beyond  that  required  of  a 
good  citizen  in  order  to  cast  his  vote  intelligently.  Mr. 
Dyer  during  1900  was  assistant  district  attorney,  and 
for  two  years  held  the  office  of  city  attorney  of  El  Paso. 
In  1909  he  was  a  member  of  the  city  school  board.  At 
Gallatin,  Tennessee,  October  14,  1897,  he  married  Miss 
Annie  L.  Green,  a  daughter  of  W.  D.  Green  of  Gallatin. 
He  and  his  family  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with,  the  Elks. 
'Mr.  Dyer  has  been  very  prominent  in  the  Texas  State 
Bar  Association  and  also  has  membership  in  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  He  is  at  the  present  time  vice 
counsel  of  the  American  Association  and  for  a  number 
of  times  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  State  Bar  Association  of  which  he  is  at  present 
chairman.  His  diversions  from  a  busy  career  as  lawyer 
have  usually  consisted  in  hunting  and  in  the  lighter 
amusements  of  the  theatre  and  concerts.  Mr.  Dyer  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Toltec  Club  and  the  Country 
Club  of  El  Paso,  and  also  of  the  El  Paso  Social  Club, 
of  which  he  is  now  president.  He  has  several  times 
been  a  director  of  the  Toltec  Club. 

H.  Gilmer  Walcott,  M.  D.  Among  the  medical  men 
of  Dallas  county  whose  skill  and 'accomplishments  have 
raised  them  to  high  place  in  their  profession  and  served 
to  contribute  materially  to  the  prestige  of  this  section 
in  scientific  advancement,  H.  Gilmer  Walcott,  M.  D.,  has 
won  a  recognized  position.  A  native  son  of  Texas,  and 
a  descendant  of  old  families  whose  members  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  various  walks  of  life,  he  has 
proven  himself  a  worthy  representative  of  the  name  and 
today  is  known  as  one  of  the  leading  specialists  in  dis- 
eases of  the  stomach  and  intestines  in  the  Southwest. 
Dr.  Walcott  was  born  at  Honey  Grove,  Fannin  county, 
Texas,  in  1878,  and  is  a  son  of  Benjamin  O.  and  Mat- 
tie  (Wilson)  Walcott,  natives  of  Honey  Grove,  where 
the  father  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  business,  and, 
while  now  retired  from  active  pursuits,  is  still  vice 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  that  place. 
The  paternal  grandfather  of  Dr.  Walcott,  Benjamin 
S.  Walcott,  was  a  native  of  New  York  and  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  Honey  Grove,  where  he  erected  the 
first  store,  in  about  1848.  On  the  maternal  side,  Dr. 
Walcott  ^s  great-grandfather  was  Col.  George  Wilson, 
who  settled  at  Cedar  Hill,  Dallas  county,  Texas,  during 
the  early  forties  and  participated  in  much  Indian 
fighting  in  the  early  days.  His  name  was  prominently 
connected  with  the  history  of  Northern  Texas  for  many 
years.  One  of  his  sons,  Tom  Wilson,  was  an  inventor  of 
some  prominence,  and  while  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate 
service  during  the  War  between  the  States,  built  the 
first  American  submarine  vessel,  at  ^lobile.  This  boat 
was  sunk  in  the  Gulf,  and  another  was  commenced, 
and  when  Mobile  was  cay)tnred  by  the  Union  forces  the 
boat  was  hauled  overland  to  Charleston,  and  there  com- 
pleted. Dr.  Walcott 's  mother  belonged  to  the  well- 
known  George  family,  also  pioneers  of  Texas,  on  the 
maternal  side. 

After  securing  his  preliminary  training  in  Staunton 
(Virginia)  Military  Academy,  H.  Gilmer  Walcott  en- 
tered Austin  College,  Sherman,  Texas,  and  subsequently 
took  a  course  at  Ilolbrook  College,  Knoxville,  Tennes- 
see. He  entered  upon  his  medical  studies  at  Baltimore 
Medical  College,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1901.  For  pne  year  he  was  an  interne  in 
the  Maryland  General  Hospital,  and  for  a  like  period 
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had  acquired  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  business. 
The  plant  of  Gastleberrj  and  Lawrence  was  situated  in 
Upshur  county,  Texas,  and  the  firm  existed  until  Mr. 
Castleberry  retired,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  then  continued  to 
direct  the  business  under  the  firm  name  of  H.  M.  Law- 
rence and  Company.  He  has  operated  in  Gregg,  Upshur 
and  Harrison  counties,  with  Longview  as  a  central  point. 
His  plant,  consisting  of  a  sawmill  and  planer,  with  a 
capacity  of  twenty-five  thousand  daily,  is  situated  in 
Marion  county,  and  is  one  of  the  noted  establishments 
in  this  section  for  the  manufacture  and  finish  of  lumber. 

Aside  from  his  lumber  concern  Mr.  Lawrence  is  inter- 
ested in  other  commercial  enterprises.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  Citizens'  National  Bank  of  Longview  and  is 
one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany, an  important  fiduciary  concern  of  this  city.  Mr. 
Lawrence,  has,  moreover,  proved  himself  one  of  the 
material  developers  of  Longview,  having  improved  con- 
siderable of  the  property  on  its  townsite  by  erecting  cot- 
tages and  otherwise  bringing  about  more  desirable  con- 
ditions. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Lawrence  occurred  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  1903.  Mrs.  Lawrence  was  formerly  Miss  Lillie 
Shelby,  a  daughter  of  Warren  and  Nancy  Shelby,  who 
were  of  Alabama  families.  By  their  connection  with 
the  Baptist  Church  Mr.  Lawrence  and  his  family  indi- 
cate an  interest  in  the  things  that  are  eternal  as  well  as 
in  the  things  that  are  temporal. 

James  C.  Wootters.  Any  piece  of  biographical  writ- 
ing should  be  both  an  impression  and  an  interpretation, 
quite  as  much  as  a  mere  summary  of  facts.  Facts,  to  be 
sure,  are  of  use  as  a  wholesome  corrective  of  prejudice 
or  whimsey;  but  in  the  condensed  narrative  of  a  life 
there  is  danger  that  they  may  tyrannize.  In  studying  a 
clean-cut,  sane,  distinct  character  like  that  of  the  late 
Major  James  C.  Wootters,  interpretation  follows  fact  in 
a  straight  line  of  derivation.  There  is  small  need  for  in- 
direction or  puzzling.  His  character  was  the  positive 
expression  of  a  strong  and  loyal  nature,  and  his  strength 
was  as  the  number  of  his  days.  His  name  looms  large 
in  connection  with  the  civic  and  industrial  development 
and  upbuilding  of  the  Lone  Star  state,  where  he  estab- 
lished his  home  fully  sixty  years  ago  and  where  he  made 
his  influence  definitely  felt  during  the  pioneer  era  of 
formative  policies  and  activities,  as  did  he  also  during 
the  latter  days  of  magnificent  and  opulent  advancement. 
In  a  work  of  the  province  assigned  to  the  one  at  hand  it 
is  imperative,  as  a  matter  of  consistency,  that  an  outline 
of  his  career  be  given,  marked,  as  it  was,  by  splendid 
achievement,  and  guided  and  governed  by  the  highest 
principles  of  integrity  and  honor. 

Major  James  C.  Wootters  was  bom  in  Queen  Anne 
county,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  and 
the  date  of  his  nativity  was  April  20,  1830,  so  that  he 
was  seventy-four  years  of  age  when  he  was  summoned 
from  the  stage  of  his  mortal  endeavors,  at  his  home  in 
the  city  of  Crockett,  Houston  county,  Texas,  on  the '12th 
of  July,  1904,  after  a  life  replete  with  usefulness  and 
honor.  He  was  a  son  of  Ezekiel  C.  and  Mary  (Downs) 
Wootters,  both  of  whom  were  likewise  natives  of  Mary- 
land, where  the  respective  families  were  founded  in  the 
colonial  era  and  where  the  parents  continued  to  reside 
until  their  death.  In  his  native  commonwealth  Major 
Wootters  was  accorded  excellent  educational  advantages, 
and  during  all  the  years  of  his  long  and  prolific  life  he 
was  a  student  of  books,  of  men  and  of  affairs, — a  man 
of  broad  mental  ken  and  mature  judgment.  A  dom-* 
inating  personality  was  his  and  he  could  not  long  remain 
obscure  or  dependent,  for  action  was  as  the  breath  of 
his  life  in  his  youth  as  well  as  in  later  years  of  prodi- 
gious achievement.  In  1853  he  joined  the  vast  concourse 
of  argonauts  who  were  making  their  way  to  the  newly  dis- 
covered gold  fields  of  California,  and  he  made  the  voyage 
down  the  Atlantic  coast,  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and   thence   proceeded   across  the   Isthmus   of   Panama, 


and  secured  passage  on  one  of  the  ^arly  vessels  tran- 
sporting the  gold-seekers  to  the  New  Eldorado.  He  en- 
countered his  quota  of  dangerous  and  novel  experiences 
in  the  wilds  and  the  rude  mining  camps,  but  his  quest 
for  the  precious  metal  in  the  placer  mines  proved  of 
negative  order,  with  the  result  that  he  soon  set  forth 
for  the  east.  He  continued  his  eastward  journey  only 
as  far  as  Texas  and  arrived  at  Crockett,  Houston  county, 
on  the  8th  of  October,  1853.  Little  could  he  have  antic- 
ipated at  the  time  how  great  success  he  was  destined  to 
achieve  in  the  great  state  to  which  he  came  as  a  youth 
with  but  meager  resources  of  financial  order,  but  with  a 
full  equipment  of  energy,  determination  and  ambition* 
For  several  years  he  was  employed  in  a  clerical  capacity 
by  Colonel  Long,  one  of  the  pioneer  business  men  and 
influential  citizens  of  Crockett,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he 
made  careful  survey  of  the  situation,  manifested  great 
circumspection  in  his  sizing  up  of  resources  and  oppor- 
tunities, and  finally  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business 
on  his  own  responsibility.  He  soon  gained  secure  status 
as  one  of  the  foremost  merchants  of  the  progressive  little 
city,  and  with  its  rapid  growth  and  development  he  not 
only  kept  pace  but  also  proved  a  leader  in  the  forward 
movements  along  both  industrial  and  civic  lines.  He 
built  up  a  large  and  important  retail  mercantile  business 
and  with  the  same  he  continued  to  be  actively  identified 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  this  enterprise  having  been 
established  by  him  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  war. 
Through  the  business  noted  Major  Wootters  formed  the 
nucleus  of  his  really  great  fortune,  but  his  greatest  finan- 
cial advancement  was  gained  through  his  extensive  and 
judicious  investments  in  real  estate.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  the  largest  landholder  and  individual  tax- 
payer in  Houston  county,  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  entire  state.  His  estate  at  the  time  of  his  demise 
included  more  than  thirty-three  thousand  acres  of  land, 
besides  much  city  realty,  stock  and  personal  property. 
The  greater  part  of  his  land  was  in  Houston  coimty,  but 
he  also  had  holdings  of  valuable  order  in  the  counties 
of  Trinity,  Henderson,  Leon,  Galveston,  Young,  Hall, 
San  Augustine,  Jack,  Haskell,  Wise,  Anderson,  Mont- 
gomery, Angelina  and  others, — a  statement  that  in  a 
measure  indicates  the  wide  scope  of  his  operations  and 
the  important  part  taken  by  him  in  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  state.  He  conducted  extensive  farm- 
ing and  stock-growing  operations  and  was  known  and 
honored  as  one  of  the  most  liberal,  loyal  and  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  his  home  county.  He  had  at  all  times 
a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  the  great  future  of  the 
Lone  Star  state,  and  he  was  an  influential  factor  in  virtu- 
ally every  progressive  movement  and  enterprise  projected 
in  his  home  county  along  the  line  of  social  and  indus- 
trial advancement.  He  was  never  self-centered  but  in 
all  of  his  business  activities  he  had  due  appreciation  of 
his  stewardship  and  sought  to  make  them  definite  con- 
servators of  general  prosperity  in  the  community.  He 
served  for  a  number  of  years  as  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Crockett,  and  in  a  quiet  and  absolutely 
unostentatious  way  he  gave  liberal  support  to  charitable 
and  benevolent  objects  and  movements,  the  while  his 
private  benefactions  were  many  and  timely,  even  as  they 
were  generally  known  only  to  himself  and  the  recipients 
of  his  sympathetic  largess. 

Major  Wootters  had  the  instinction  of  b^ing  elected 
the  first  mayor  of  Crockett  and  about  a  score  of  years 
after  his  original  administration,  when  the  old  corpora- 
tion was  revived,  he  was  again  made  the  popular  choice 
for  the  oflBce  of  chief  executive  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment, the  affairs  of  which  he  administered  with  dis- 
crimination, and  with  the  business-like  policies  which  he 
had  made  potent  in  his  private  affairs.  He  was  in  no 
sense  a  politician,  but  he  gave  unqualified  allegiance  to 
the  Democratic  party,  and  he  served  at  one  time  as  rep- 
resentative of  Houston  county  in  the  state  legislature, 
in  response  to  insistent  popular  demands.  He  was  most 
loyal  in  the  supporting  of  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy 
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during  the  progress  of  the  Civil  war  and  in  the  latter 
period  of  the  same  he  served  as  a  soldier  in  a  Texas 
regiment,  with  which  he  saw  arduous  service  and  with 
wiiich  he  continued  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  and 
liis  wife  were  most  zealous  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  he  was  chairman  of  the 
building  committee  that  had  supervision  of  the  erection 
of  the  present  fine  edifice  of  the  First  Church  of  this 
denomination  in  Crockett. 

One  of  the  dominating  interests  in  the  life  of  Major 
Wootters  was  his  deep  and  appreciative  love  for  the  time- 
honored  Masonic  fraternity,  of  whose  history  and  teach- 
ings he  was  an  earnest  student  and  whose  exalted  pre- 
cepts he  followed  in  his  daily  life.  For  more  than  half 
a  century  he  was  actively  affiliated  with  Lothrop  Lodge, 
No.  21,  Ancient  Free  &  Accepted  Masons,  and  of  Trin- 
ity Chapter,  No.  4,  Royal  Arch  Masons.  He  filled  every 
office  in  each  of  these  bodies  and  to  many  of  the  official 
chairs  he  was  elected  several  times.  He  was  a  most 
regular  attendant  of  the  meetings  of  the  lodge  and  chap- 
ter, and  his  noble  character  and  generous  sympathy 
gained  to  him  a  peculiarly  intimate  place  in  the  regard 
of  the  fraternity.  This  was  most  effectually  shown  in 
the  beautiful  memorial  tribute  paid  to  him  by  his  lodge 
at  the  time  of  his  death, — a  tribute  of  appreciation  and 
honor  and  affection  that  could  have  been  accorded  to 
none  who  was  not  worthy  of  the  same.  He  was  an  influ- 
ential figure  in  the  affairs  of  Masonry  in  Texas  and 
received  the  unique  distinction  of  being  made  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  grand  lodge  of  Ancient  Free  &  Ac- 
cepted Masons  by  the  unanimous  resolution  of  that  body. 
This  honor  has  had  no  precedent  or  subsequent  repetition 
in  Texas  and  probably  in  no  other  state  in  the  Union. 
This  splendid  tribute  was  accorded  to  Major  Wootters 
as  a  token  of  fraternal  appreciation  of  his  long  and 
zealous  service  as  a  member  of  the  grand  lodge,  and 
his  liberal  and  earnest  work  in  promoting  and  estab- 
lishing at  Fort  Worth  the  splendid  home  for  widows  and 
orphans  of  Masons.  He  attended  the  sessions  of  the 
Texas  grand  lodge  and  grand  chapter  with  regularity 
for  more  than  thirty  years  and  for  twenty  years  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
latter,  having  been  chairman  of  this  committee  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  lovingly  referred  to  as  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Masonic  grand  lodge  of  the  state 
which  he  signally  honored  and  dignified  by  his  exalted 
character  and  services. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1860,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Major  Wootters  to  Mrs.  Emily  Mildred  Long, 
widow  of  Col.  L.  Long,  of  Crockett.  She  was  born  in 
Louisiana  and  her  maiden  name  was  Emily  Mildred 
Cash.  Mrs.  Wootters  was  a  woman  of  most  gentle  and 
gracious  personality  and  her  memory  is  revered  by  all 
who  came  within  the  compass  of  her  influence.  She 
was  summoned  to  eternal  rest  on  the  8th  of  November, 
1898,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years,  and  her  remains 
rest  beside  those  of  her  honored  husband,  Major  Woot- 
ters, in  the  beautiful  cemetery  at  Crockett.  Of  the  six 
children  only  two  are  now  living — Andrew  H.  and  Rob- 
ert H.,  both  of  whom  are  associated  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  vast  estate  left  by  their  father.  Two  of 
the  children,  Annie  Eliza  and  Eva,  died  in  infancy. 
Nannie  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  John  Markham,  of  De- 
catur, this  'state,  and  after  her  death  one  of  her  chil- 
dren, John,  was  reared  in  the  home  of  his  grandparents. 
Major  and  Mrs.  Wootters.  James  C.  Wootters,  Jr.,  was 
about  twenty-nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death; 
and  Mary  B.  died  at  the  age  of  about  forty  years. 

Andrew  H.  and  Robert  H.  Wootters  are  admirably 
upholding  the  prestige  of  the  honored  name. which  they 
bear  and  are  numbered  among  the  most  progressive  and 
influential  business  men  of  their  native  city,  with  com- 
manding place  in  the  esteem  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  have  lived  all  their  lives.  Both  received  most  lib- 
eral educational  advantages,  including  those  of  the  his- 
toric old   Washington  &  Lee  University,   at   I^xington, 


Virginia.  It  was  while  a  student  in  this  institution  that 
Robert  H.  Wootters  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  young  woman  who  is  now  his 
wife.  Her  maiden  name  was  Lucy  Mildred  Smith  and 
she  was  born  and  reared  in  Rapahannock  county,  Vir- 
ginia, where  her  father  was  an  extensive  planter  and 
stock-raiser  and  a  citizen  of  distinctive  prominence  and 
influence.  The  one  child  of  this  union  is  a  winsome 
little  daughter,  Corrie  Mildred  Elizabeth,  who  was  bom 
in  the  picturesque  little  city  of  Culpeper,  Virginia,  on 
the  16th  of  November,  1910.  Robert  H.  Wootters  is  affil- 
iated with  the  same  Masonic  lodge  and  chapter  as  was 
his  honored  father,  and  of  the  latter  he  is  high  priest 
at  the  time  of  this  writing,  in  1913.  He  is  found  ar- 
rayed as  a  stalwart  in  the  local  camp  of  the  Democratic 
party,  with  naught  of  ambition  for  public  office,  and  both 
he  and  his  wife  are  communicants  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  in  which  they  hold  membership  in  the 
local  parish  of  Palestine,  Texas. 

Andrew  H.  Wootters,  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers, 
and  who  has  just  recently  moved  to  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
is  a  man  of  distinctive  originality  and  independence  in 
thought  and  action  and  he  has  shown  special  interest  in 
the  developing  of  his  home  county  along  industrial  and 
commercial  lines.  He  has  undoubtedly  done  more  to 
make  Houston  county  a  center  of  successful  horticulture 
than  has  any  other  one  man.  He  shipped  the  first  car- 
load of  Irish  potatoes  ever  sent  out  from  this  county  and 
was  also  a  prominent  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
lignite  coal  fields  in  this  county.  Besides  being  a  valued 
frater  of  Lothrop  Lodge,  No.  21,  Ancient  Free  &  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  and  Trinity  Chapter,  No.  4,  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  he  is  also  a  member  of  Trinity  Commandery, 
Knights  Templars,  at  Huntsville,  this  state,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  Masonic  grand 
lodge  of  Texas,  in  which  office  he  succeeded  his  father 
at  the  time  of  the  latter 's  death.  He  is  a  close  student 
of  Christian  Science  and  is  deeply  interested  in  its  teach- 
ings, his  wife  and  daughter  being  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South.  On  the  28th  of  June, 
1894,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Wootters  to 
Miss  Byrde  Eastman,  daughter  of  Byrde  Eastman,  an 
honored  citizen  of  Huntsville,  Texas,  and  she  is  a  popu- 
lar and  representative  factor  in  the  leading  social  activ- 
ities of  her  home  city.  Of  the  two  children  bom,  Byrde 
E.,  died  in  infancy;  and  Delia  Mildred,  who  was  bom 
September  7,  1900,  upon  the  date  of  the  great  storm  and 
flood  that  brought  disaster  to  the  city  of  Galveston, 
Texas,  is  attending  the  public  schools  of  San  Antonio. 

James  W.  Young.  That  citizenship  is  a  duty  as 
well  as  a  privilege  is  not  so  frequently  exemplified  as  to 
be  commonplace.  The  individual  who  assumes  an  hon- 
est attitude  for  the  public  welfare  has  been  sufficiently 
rare  at  all  times.  The  negative  virtues  of  good  citizen- 
ship are  probably  characteristic  of  most  American  com- 
munities, but  the  man  who  is  positive,  is  practical,  is  an 
advocate  and  a  worker  for  the  public  good,  is  always  a 
little  bit  in  advance  of  average  citizenship,  is  in  all  essen- 
tials a  leader. 

The  city  of  Crockett  and  Houston  county  are  for- 
tunate in  the  possession  of  such  a  leader  in  the  present 
:Mayor  of  Crockett,  Mr.  James  W.  Young.  The  son  of 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  best  known  land  owners  and 
stock  men  along  the  Colorado  river,  Mr.  Young  prepared 
himself  for  the  profession  of  law,  has  practiced  with  suc- 
cess and  distinction,  and,  of  more  importance  so  far  as 
the  general  welfare  is  concerned,  has  applied  his  energy 
and  singular  devotion  for  the  progress  and  advancement 
of  his  community. 

James  W.  Young  was  born  at  Bastrop,  Texas,  Novem- 
ber 11,  1873,  a  son  of  Mark  H.  and  Mary  C.  (Douglas) 
Young,  both  natives  of  Tennessee.  Both  parents  came 
when  young  to  Bastrop  county,  the  mother  with  her 
father.  Mark  H.  Young  came  alone  and  had  but  a  dollar 
and  a  half  in  his  pocket  when  he  reached  that  county. 
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had  acquired  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  business. 
The  plant  of  Gastleberry  and  Lawrence  was  situated  in 
Upshur  county,  Texas,  and  the  firm  existed  until  Mr. 
Castleberry  retired,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  then  continued  to 
direct  the  business  under  the  firm  name  of  H.  M.  Law- 
rence and  Company.  He  has  operated  in  Gregg,  Upshur 
and  Harrison  counties,  with  Longview  as  a  central  point. 
His  plant,  consisting  of  a  sawmill  and  planer,  with  a 
capacity  of  twenty-five  thousand  daily,  is  situated  in 
Marion  county,  and  is  one  of  the  noted  establishments 
in  this  section  for  the  manufacture  and  finish  of  lumber. 

Aside  from  his  lumber  concern  Mr.  Lawrence  is  inter- 
ested in  other  commercial  enterprises.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  Citizens*  National  Bank  of  Longview  and  is 
one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany, an  important  fiduciary  concern  of  this  city.  Mr. 
Lawrence,  has,  moreover,  proved  himself  one  of  the 
material  developers  of  Longview,  having  improved  con- 
siderable of  the  property  on  its  townsite  by  erecting  cot- 
tages and  otherwise  bringing  about  more  desirable  con- 
ditions. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Lawrence  occurred  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  1903.  Mrs.  Lawrence  was  formerly  Miss  Lillie 
Shelby,  a  daughter  of  Warren  and  Nancy  Shelby,  who 
were  of  Alabama  families.  By  their  connection  with 
the  Baptist  Church  Mr.  Lawrence  and  his  family  indi- 
cate an  interest  in  the  things  that  are  eternal  as  well  as 
in  the  things  that  are  temporal. 

James  C.  Wootters.  Any  piece  of  biographical  writ- 
ing should  be  both  an  impression  and  an  interpretation, 
quite  as  much  as  a  mere  summary  of  facts.  Facts,  to  be 
sure,  are  of  use  as  a  wholesome  corrective  of  prejudice 
,  or  whimsey;  but  in  the  condensed  narrative  of  a  life 
there  is  danger  that  they  may  tyrannize.  In  studying  a 
clean-cut,  sane,  distinct  character  like  that  of  the  late 
Major  James  C.  Wootters,  interpretation  follows  fact  in 
a  straight  line  of  derivation.  There  is  small  need  for  in- 
direction or  puzzling.  His  character  was  the  positive 
expression  of  a  strong  and  loyal  nature,  and  his  strength 
was  as  the  number  of  his  days.  His  name  looms  large 
in  connection  with  the  civic  and  industrial  development 
and  upbuilding  of  the  Lone  Star  state,  where  he  estab- 
lished his  home  fully  sixty  years  ago  and  where  he  made 
his  influence  definitely  felt  during  the  pioneer  era  of 
formative  policies  and  activities,  as  did  he  also  during 
the  latter  days  of  magnificent  and  opulent  advancement. 
In  a  work  of  the  province  assigned  to  the  one  at  hand  it 
is  imperative,  as  a  matter  of  consistency,  that  an  outline 
of  his  career  be  given,  marked,  as  it  was,  by  splendid 
achievement,  and  guided  and  governed  by  the  highest 
principles  of  integrity  and  honor. 

Major  James  C.  Wootters  was  bom  in  Queen  Anne 
county,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  and 
the  date  of  his  nativity  was  April  20,  1830,  so  that  he 
was  seventy-four  years  of  age  when  he  was  summoned 
from  the  stage  of  his  mortal  endeavors,  at  his  home  in 
the  city  of  Crockett,  Houston  county,  Texas,  on  the '12th 
of  July,  1904,  after  a  life  replete  with  usefulness  and 
honor.  He  was  a  son  of  Ezekiel  C.  and  Mary  (Downs) 
Wootters,  both  of  whom  were  likewise  natives  of  Mary- 
land, where  the  respective  families  were  founded  in  the 
colonial  era  and  where  the  parents  continued  to  reside 
until  their  death.  In  his  native  commonwealth  Major 
"Wootters  was  accorded  excellent  educational  advantages, 
and  during  all  the  years  of  his  long  and  prolific  life  he 
was  a  student  of  books,  of  men  and  of  affairs, — a  man 
of  broad  mental  ken  and  mature  judgment.  A  dom- 
inating personality  was  his  and  he  could  not  long  remain 
obscure  or  dependent,  for  action  was  as  the  breath  of 

•  his  life  in  his  youth  as  well  as  in  later  years  of  prodi- 
>     gious  achievement.    In  1853  he  joined  the  vast  concourse 

of  argonauts  who  were  making  their  way  to  the  newly  dis- 
0  covered  gold  fields  of  California,  and  he  made  the  voyage 
»     down  the  Atlantic  coast,  through   the  Gulf   of  Mexico 

*  and   thence  proceeded   across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 


and  secured  passage  on  one  of  the  early  vessels  tran- 
sporting the  gold-seekers  to  the  New  Eldorado.  He  en- 
countered his  quota  of  dangerous  and  novel  experiences 
in  the  wilds  and  the  rude  mining  camps,  but  his  quest 
for  the  precious  metal  in  the  placer  mines  proved  of 
negative  order,  with  the  result  that  he  soon  set  forth 
for  the  east.  He  continued  his  eastward  journey  only 
as  far  as  Texas  and  arrived  at  Crockett,  Houston  county, 
on  the  8th  of  October,  1853.  Little  could  he  have  antic- 
ipated at  the  time  how  great  success  he  was  destined  to 
achieve  in  the  great  state  to  which  he  came  as  a  youth 
with  but  meager  resources  of  financial  order,  but  with  a 
full  equipment  of  energy,  determination  and  ambition. 
For  several  years  he  was  employed  in  a  clerical  capacity 
by  Colonel  Long,  one  of  the  pioneer  business  men  and 
influential  citizens  of  Crockett,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he 
made  careful  survey  of  the  situation,  manifested  great 
circumspection  in  his  sizing  up  of  resources  and  oppor- 
tunities, and  finally  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business 
on  his  own  responsibility.  He  soon  gained  secure  status 
as  one  of  the  foremost  merchants  of  the  progressive  little 
city,  and  with  its  rapid  growth  and  development  he  not 
only  kept  pace  but  also  proved  a  leader  in  the  forward 
movements  along  both  industrial  and  civic  lines.  He 
built  up  a  large  and  important  retail  mercantile  business 
and  with  the  same  he  continued  to  be  actively  identified 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  this  enterprise  having  been 
established  by  him  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  war. 
Through  the  business  noted  Major  Wootters  formed  the 
nucleus  of  his  really  great  fortune,  but  his  greatest  finan- 
cial advancement  was  gained  through  his  extensive  and 
judicious  investments  in  real  estate.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  the  largest  landholder  and  individual  tax- 
payer in  Houston  county,  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  entire  state.  His  estate  at  the  time  of  his  demise 
included  more  than  thirty-three  thousand  acres  of  land, 
besides  much  city  realty,  stock  and  personal  property. 
The  greater  part  of  his  land  was  in  Houston  county,  but 
he  also  had  holdings  of  valuable  order  in  the  counties 
of  Trinity,  Henderson,  Leon,  Galveston,  Young,  Hall, 
San  Augustine,  Jack,  Haskell,  Wise,  Anderson,  Mont- 
gomery, Angelina  and  others, — a  statement  that  in  a 
measure  indicates  the  wide  scope  of  his  operations  and 
the  important  part  taken  by  him  in  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  state.  He  conducted  extensive  farm- 
ing and  stock-growing  operations  and  was  known  and 
honored  as  one  of  the  most  liberal,  loyal  and  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  his  home  county.  He  had  at  all  times 
a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  the  great  future  of  the 
Lone  Star  state,  and  he  was  an  influential  factor  in  virtu- 
ally every  progressive  movement  and  enterprise  projected 
in  his  home  county  along  the  line  of  social  and  indus- 
trial advancement.  He  was  never  self-centered  but  in 
all  of  his  business  activities  he  had  due  appreciation  of 
his  stewardship  and  sought  to  make  them  definite  con- 
servators of  general  prosperity  in  the  community.  He 
served  for  a  number  of  years  as  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Crockett,  and  in  a  quiet  and  absolutely 
unostentatious  way  he  gave  liberal  support  to  charitable 
and  benevolent  objects  and  movements,  the  while  his 
private  benefactions  were  many  and  timely,  even  as  they 
were  generally  known  only  to  himself  and  the  recipients 
of  his  sympathetic  largess. 

Major  Wootters  had  the  instinction  of  b*ing  elected 
the  first  mayor  of  Crockett  and  about  a  score  of  years 
after  his  original  administration,  when  the  old  corpora- 
tion was  revived,  he  was  again  made  the  popular  choice 
for  the  office  of  chief  executive  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment, the  affairs  of  which  he  administered  with  dis- 
crimination, and  with  the  business-like  policies  which  he 
had  made  potent  in  his  private  affairs.  He  was  in  no 
sense  a  politician,  but  he  gave  unqualified  allegiance  to 
the  Democratic  party,  and  he  served  at  one  time  as  rep- 
resentative of  Houston  county  in  the  state  legislature, 
in  response  to  insistent  popular  demands.  He  was  most 
loyal  in  the  supporting  of  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy 
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during  the  progress  of  the  Civil  war  and  in  the  latter 
period  of  the  same  he  served  as  a  soldier  in  a  Texas 
regiment,  with  which  he  saw  arduous  service  and  with 
which  he  continued  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  and 
his  wife  were  most  zealous  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  he  was  chairman  of  the 
building  committee  that  had  supervision  of  the  erection 
of  the  present  fine  edifice  of  the  First  Church  of  this 
denomination  in  Crockett. 

One  of  the  dominating  interests  in  the  life  of  Major 
Wootters  was  his  deep  and  appreciative  love  for  the  time- 
honored  Masonic  fraternity,  of  whose  history  and  teach- 
ings he  was  an  earnest  student  and  whose  exalted  pre- 
cepts he  followed  in  his  daily  life.  For  more  than  half 
a  century  he  was  actively  aflaiiated  with  Lothrop  Lodge, 
No.  21,  Ancient  Free  &  Accepted  Masons,  and  of  Trin- 
ity Chapter,  No.  4,  Boyal  Arch  Masons.  He  filled  every 
oflSce  in  each  of  these  bodies  and  to  many  of  the  oflicial 
chairs  he  was  elected  several  times.  He  was  a  most 
regular  attendant  of  the  meetings  of  the  lodge  and  chap- 
ter, and  his  noble  character  and  generous  sympathy 
gained  to  him  a  peculiarly  intimate  place  in  the  regard 
of  the  fraternity.  This  was  most  effectually  shown  in 
the  beautiful  memorial  tribute  paid  to  him  by  his  lodge 
at  the  time  of  his  death, — a  tribute  of  appreciation  and 
honor  and  affection  that  could  have  been  accorded  to 
none  who  was  not  worthy  of  the  same.  He  was  an  influ- 
ential figure  in  the  affairs  of  Masonry  in  Texas  and 
received  the  unique  distinction  of  being  made  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  grand  lodge  of  Ancient  Free  &  Ac- 
cepted Masons  by  the  unanimous  resolution  of  that  body. 
This  honor  has  had  no  precedent  or  subsequent  repetition 
in  Texas  and  probably  in  no  other  state  in  the  Union. 
This  splendid  tribute  was  accorded  to  Major  Wootters 
as  a  token  of  fraternal  appreciation  of  his  long  and 
zealous  service  as  a  member  of  the  grand  lodge,  and 
his  liberal  and  earnest  work  in  promoting  and  estab- 
lishing at  Fort  Worth  the  splendid  home  for  widows  and 
orphans  of  Masons.  He  attended  the  sessions  of  the 
Texas  grand  lodge  and  grand  chapter  with  regularity 
for  more  than  thirty  years  and  for  twenty  years  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
latter,  having  been  chairman  of  this  committee  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  lovingly  referred  to  as  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Masonic  grand  lodge  of  the  state 
which  he  signally  honored  and  dignified  by  his  exalted 
character  and  services. 

On  the  7th  of  Juno,  1800,  was  solenniized  the  mar- 
riage of  ^fajor  Wootters  to  Mrs.  Kniily  Mildred  Long, 
widow  of  Coi.  L.  Long,  of  Crockett.  She  was  born  in 
Louisiana  and  her  maiden  name  was  Emily  ^lildred 
Cash.  Mrs.  Wootters  was  a  woman  of  most  goiitlo  and 
gracious  personality  and  her  memory  is  revered  by  all 
who  came  within  the  compass  of  her  influence.  "  She 
was  summoned  to  eternal  rest  on  the  8th  of  November, 
1898,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years,  and  her  remains 
rest  beside  those  of  her  honored  husband.  Major  Woot- 
ters, in  the  beautiful  cemetery  at  Crockett.  Of  the  six 
children  only  two  are  now  living — Andrew  H.  and  Rob- 
ert H.,  both  of  whom  are  associated  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  vast  estate  left  by  their  father.  Two  of 
the  children,  Annie  Eliza  and  Eva,  died  in  infancy. 
Nannie  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  John  ^Markham,  of  De- 
catur, this  state,  and  after  her  death  one  of  her  chil- 
dren, John,  was  reared  in  the  home  of  his  grandparents, 
Major  and  Mrs.  Wootters.  James  C.  Wootters,  Jr.,  was 
about  twenty-nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death; 
and  Mary  B.  died  at  the  age  of  about  forty  years. 

Andrew   H.   and    Robert    H.   Wootters  are   admirablv 

• 

upholding  the  prestige  of  the  honore<l  name  which  they 
bear  and  are  numbered  among  the  most  progressive  and 
influential  business  men  of  their  native  citv,  with  com- 
manding  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  ])eople  among  whom 
they  have  lived  all  their  lives.  Both  received  most  lib- 
eral educational  advantages,  including  those  of  the  his- 
toric old  Washington  &  Lee  University,  at    ficxington, 


Virginia.  It  was  while  a  student  in  this  institatioii  1 
Robert  H.  Wootters  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  In 
tiful  and  accomplished  young  woman  who  is  now 
wife.  Her  maiden  name  was  Lucy  Mildred  Smith  : 
she  was  born  and  reared  in  Rapahannock  county,  "^ 
ginia,  where  her  father  was  an  extensive  planter  j 
stock-raiser  and  a  citi2en  of  distinctive  prominence  : 
influence.  The  one  child  of  this  union  is  a  wins( 
little  daughter,  Corrie  Mildred  Elizabeth,  who  was  b 
in  the  picturesque  little  city  of  Gulpeper,  Virginia, 
the  16th  of  November,  1910.  Robert  H.  Wootters  is  a 
iated  with  the  same  Masonic  lodge  and  chapter  as  ^ 
his  honored  father,  and  of  the  latter  he  is  high  pri 
at  the  time  of  this  writing,  in  1913.  He  is  found 
rayed  as  a  stalwart  in  the  local  camp  of  the  Democn 
party,  with  naught  of  ambition  for  public  office,  and  b 
he  and  his  wife  are  communicants  of  the  Protest; 
Episcopal  church,  in  which  they  hold  membership  in 
local  parish  of  Palestine,  Texas. 

Andrew  H.  Wootters,  the  elder  of  the  two  broth< 
and  who  has  just  recently  moved  to  San  Antonio,  Tei 
is  a  man  of  distinctive  originality  and  independence 
thought  and  action  and  he  has  shown  special  interest 
the  developing  of  his  home  county  along  industrial  s 
commercial  lines.  He  has  undoubtedly  done  more 
make  Houston  county  a  center  of  successful  horticu!*; 
than  has  any  other  one  man.  He  shipped  the  first  ^ 
load  of  Irish  potatoes  ever  sent  out  from  this  county  i 
was  also  a  prominent  factor  in  the  development  of  t 
lignite  coal  flelds  in  this  county.  Besides  being  a  vali: 
frater  of  Ix)throp  Lodge,  No.  21,  Ancient  Free  &  1 
cepted  Masons,  and  Trinity  Chapter,  No.  4,  Royal  Ai 
^lasons,  he  is  also  a  member  of  Trinity  Commande 
Knights  Templars,  at  Huntsville,  this  state,  and  is 
member  of  the  flnance  committee  of  the  Masonic  gra 
lodge  of  Texas,  in  which  office  he  succeeded  his  fatl 
at  the  time  of  the  latter  *s  death.  He  is  a  close  studc 
of  Christian  Science  and  is  deeply  interested  in  its  tea* 
ings,  his  wife  and  daughter  being  members  of  the  Me 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  On  the  28th  of  Jui 
1894,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Wootters 
Miss  Byrde  Eastman,  daughter  of  Byrde  £astman, 
honored  citizen  of  Huntsville,  Texas,  and  she  is  a  po] 
lar  and  representative  factor  in  the  leading  social  act 
ities  of  her  home  city.  Of  the  two  children  born,  Byi 
E.,  died  in  infancy;  and  Delia  Mildred,  who  was  be 
September  7,  1900,  upon  the  date  of  the  great  storm  a 
flood  that  brought  disaster  to  the  city  of  Oalvesti 
Texas,  is  attending  the  public  schools  of  San  Antonio. 

James  W.  Youxg.  That  citizenship  is  a  duty 
well  as  a  j)rivilege  is  not  so  frequently  exemplified  as 
be  commonplace.  The  individual  who  assumes  an  h» 
est  attitude  for  the  public  welfare  has  been  sufficien 
rare  at  all  times.  The  negative  virtues  of  good  citizi 
ship  are  probably  characteristic  of  most  American  co 
niun ities,  but  the  man  who  is  positive,  is  practical,  is 
advoi-ate  and  a  worker  for  the  public  good,  is  always 
little  bit  in  advance  of  average  citizenship,  is  in  all  ess* 
tials  a  leader. 

The  city  of  Crockett  and  Houston  county  are  f 
tunate  in  the  posses-sion  of  such  a  leader  in  the  pres; 
^layor  of  Crockett,  Mr.  James  W.  Young.  The  son 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  best  known  land  owners  a 
stock  men  along  the  Colorado  river,  Mr.  Youngf  prepai 
himself  for  the  profession  of  law,  has  practiced  with  s 
cess  and  distinction,  and,  of  more  importance  so  far 
the  general  welfare  is  concerned,  has  applied  his  enei 
and  singular  devotion  for  the  progress  and  advancemt 
of  his  community. 

James  W.  Young  was  born  at  Bastrop,  Texas.  Novc 
ber  11,  1873,  a  son  of  Mark  H.  and  Mary  C.  (Dough 
Young,  both  natives  of  Tennessee.  Both  parents  ca 
when  young  to  Bastrop  county,  the  mother  with  1 
father.  Mark  H.  Young  came  alone  and  had  but  a  doli 
and  a  half  in  his  pocket  when  he  reached  that  eoan 
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Since  then,  as  a  result  of  his  industry  and  business  capac- 
ity, he  accumulated  a  fortune  of  upwards  of  half  a 
million  dollars,  and  few  among  his  contemporaries  pros- 
pered so  well,  or  became  more  influential  in  this  section 
of  the  state. 

Throughout  his  career  he  was  essentially  a  business 
man,  with  a  fine  record  of  material  accomplishment,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  always  considered  the  best  interests 
of  the  community  and  gave  liberally  of  his  energies  and 
his  means  to  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare.  It 
was  his  especial  ambition  to  give  each  of  his  children 
a  fine  farm  and  home,  and  the  gratification  of  this  aim 
was  probably  conducive  in  a  great  degree  to  his  hap- 
piness. 

Mark  H.  Young  was  a  native  of  Tennessee,  where  he 
was  reared,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  enlisted  in 
the  Fourth  Tennessee  Cavalry,  Stearns  Eegiment,  serv- 
ing under  the  famous  cavalryman  Forrest  throughout 
the  war.  At  the  close  of  hostilities  he  came  to  Texas  and 
for  two  years  after  reaching  Bastrop  county  worked  as 
manager  of  a  large  farm.  In  1869  he  bought  the  place 
where  he  resided  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred April  3,  1913,  a  beautiful  location  and  rural 
estate  on  the  Colorado  river.  After  getting  himself  well 
established  in  Texas,  he  returned  to  Alabama  and 
brought  to  this  state  his  father  and  two  sisters,  educat- 
ing the  sisters  and  giving  filial  care  to  his  father  until 
the  latter 's  death.  Stock  raising  and  general  farming 
were  the  chief  occupations  and  the  source  of  his  splendid 
success,  and  the  Young  ranch  in  Bastrop  county  is 
now  considered  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  in 
all  central  Texas.  He  was  married  in  December,  1868, 
to  Mary  C.  Douglas,  whose  people  were  wealthy  farm- 
ers of  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Young  is  still  living  in  Bastrop 
county  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church 
since  childhood.  Their  eight  children,  all  of  whom  still 
survive,  are  as  follows:  Jessie  Bell,  the  wife  of  W.  D. 
C.  Jones  of  Smithville,  Texas;  James  W. ;  Hallie,  wife 
of  E.  R.  Mooring  of  Cleburne,  Texas;  Joe  K.,  manager 
of  his  father's  business  aflfairs;  Mary  Shelton,  wife  of 
T.  J.  Haizlip  of  Fort  Worth;  Annie  Douglas,  at  home; 
Ellen  Norvel,  wife  of  R.  H.  Hyde  of  Waco.  The  mother 
of  Mark  H.  Young  was  named  Pickett,  from  a  Ken- 
tucky family  which  produced  the  famous  General  Pickett 
of  Gettysburg  fame.  Every  one  of  Mark  H.  Young's 
family  is  a  graduate  of  some  college  or  advanced  school. 

James  W.  Young  spent  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his 
life  on  the  home  farm.  He  was  then  sent  to  Emory  & 
Henry  College  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
schools  of  that  state.  He  remained  there  for  a  course 
of  five  years,  graduating  in  1896.  He  then  returned 
to  this  state  and  entered  the  University  of  Texas  where 
he  was  graduated  from  the  law  department  in  1898. 
The  first  two  years  he  practiced  at  Galveston,  and  then 
located  at  Crockett  .where  was  formed  the  partnership 
of  Young  &  Painter,  which  continued  for  one  year.  In 
September,  1901,  he  associated  himself  with  Colonel  and 
Joe  Adams,  and  these  gentlemen  comprise  one  of  the 
ablest  law  firms  in  the  state  and  their  law  library  is 
considered  one  of  the  largest  and  most  extensive  any- 
where in  Texas. 

Mr.  Young,  though  not  yet  at  the  middle  period  of 
life,  has  achieved  all  the  elements  of  real  success.  He 
is  one  of  the  strongest  members  of  the  county  bar,  and 
so  regarded  by  the  profession  and  the  laity.  From  the 
beginning  of  his  professional  career  he  has  taken  much 
interest  in  politics,  though  especially  in  politics  as  that 
word  means  good  and  efficient  government.  About  four 
years  ago  he  was  appointed  city  attorney  of  Crockett,  but 
owing  to  the  demands  of  his  large  practice  had  to  resign 
after  one  year.  He  was  elected  Mayor  of  Crockett  in 
May,  1912,  and  as  chief  executive  of  the  city  has  al- 
ready made  an  excellent  record.  Probably  his  chief 
field  of  usefulness  has  been  in  connection  with  the  good 
roads  movement,  a  subject  which  has  received  his  keen 
study   and   support    for   a   number    of   years.      In    1910 


he  began  an  aggressive  and  persistent  campaign  for 
good  roads  in  Houston  county.  In  furtherance  of  his 
object  he  made  speeches  all  over  the  county,  and  did 
everything  possible  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  minds  of 
the  citizens  in  a  practical,  definite  and  convincing  man- 
ner. In  March,  1911,  he  saw  the  result  of  his  efforts 
when  Houston  county  voted  for  the  issuance  of  $150,000 
worth  of  road  bonds,  the  proceeds  from  these  bonds 
to  be  used  in  grading  and  surfacing  the  country  roads 
leading  out  of  Crockett  for  a  distance  of  seven  miles. 
Mr.  Young  prepared  all  the  legal  papers,  took  all  the 
legal  steps  necessary  in  the  matter,  and  after  the  bonds 
were  signed  he  went  to  Chicago  and  disposed  of  them  to 
the  best  advantage  of  the  county.  All  this  work,  which 
has  a  more  vital  influence  upon  the  general  welfare  than 
the  duties  of  any  single  county  office,  was  performed  by 
Mr.  Young  without  a  cent  of  remuneration,  he  even  pay- 
ing his  private  expenses  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Until 
his  recent  election  as  -Mayor,  Mr.  Young  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  five  appointed  to  expend  the  road 
building  fund.  In  his  home  city  as  Mayor,  and  as  a 
private  citizen  as  well  he  has  been  of  great  assistance  in 
procuring  the  present  excellent  water  and  light  system 
of  this  city. 

On  January  17,  1912,  Mr.  Young  married  Miss  Hattia 
Stokes,  the  daughter  of  Charles  Stokes  of  Houston  county. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young  are  both  members  of  the  Methodist 
Church  at  Crockett,  Mr.  Young  being  chairman  of  the 
Connectional  Board  of  the  church.  He  and  his  wife  are 
leaders  in  the  social  circles  of  their  home  city,  and  are 
both  active  in  Masonry.  Mr.  Young  is  affiliated  with 
the  local  Blue  Lodge  of  which  he  is  past  master,  is  a 
member  of  Trinity  Chapter,  I^.  A.  M.,  of  which  he  is 
past  High  Priest,  of  Palestine  Ctommandery  and  El  Mina 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Galveston.  He  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  Order  of  Eastern  Star,  of 
which  he  is  past  Worthy  Patron  and  Mrs.  Young  has 
also  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Chapter  ^s  work. 

Robert  T.  Meador.  The  career  of  this  representative 
member  of  the  Texas  bar  has  been  marked  by  cour- 
age, persistence  and  invincible  determination  of  his 
powers  in  the  gaining  of  desired  ends.  None  who 
serves  a  novitiate  in  the  exacting  profession  of  law 
finds  his  early  efforts  burdened  with  over-appreciation 
or  preponderant  financial  success,  but  Mr.  Meador  faced 
specially  exigent  problems  while  preparing  himself  for 
his  chosen  profession  and  while  making  his  initial  ef- 
forts to  secure  a  steadfast  footing  in  the  same.  To 
such  valiant  personalities,  however,  success  is  a  natural 
prerogative,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  note  the 
precedence  which  has  been  worthily  gained  by  this  able 
and  popular  member  of  the  bar  of  the  city  of  Dallas, 
where  he  is  senior  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Meador 
&  Davis,  with  offices  at  420-25  Linz  building.  The 
firm  also  have  branch  offices  in  the  city  of  Fort  Worth 
and  their  practice  is  of  extensive  and  important  order. 

Robert  T.  Meador  was  born  at  Houston,  Texas  county, 
Missouri,  on  the  .3d  of  September,  1874,  and  is  a  son 
of  Judge  Robert  B.  and  Louise  (Canaday)  Meador,  both 
of  whom  were  l)orn  in  Franklin  county,  Virginia,  the 
respective  families  having  been  founded  in  the  Old 
Dominion  commonwealth  in  the  colonial  era  of  our 
national  history.  Judge  Meador  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  his  native  state  and  there  he  found  a  stage  for 
his  practical  activities  until  the  inception  of  the  Civil 
war,  when  he  promptly  tendered  his  aid  in  defense  of 
the  cause  of  the  Confederacy.  From  his  native  county 
he  enlisted  in  a  volunteer  regiment  formed  early  in 
1861,  and  he  proved  a  valiant  and  faithful  soldier 
throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  great  internecine 
conflict.  He  was  in  the  command  of  General  Stonewall 
Jackson  at  the  time  when  that  distinguished  officer  was 
shot,  and  it  was  he  who  raised  the  loved  commander 
after  he  had  fallen  from  his  horse.  Judge  Meador  was 
with  his   regiment  in   the  Army   of   Northern   Virginia 
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at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  General  Lee,  at  Ap- 
pomattox, and  his  record  as  a  soldier  of  the  Con- 
federacy was  such  as  to  reflect  lasting  honor  upon  his 
name.  In  later  years  he  has  manifested  his  deep  in- 
terest in  his  former  comrades  by  retaining  affiliation 
with  the  noble  organization,  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans'  Association. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  Judge  Meador  re- 
moved to  Missouri  and  established  his  home  at  Houston, 
the  capital  of  Texas  county,  where  he  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  and  later  was  elected  and  served  with 
marked  distinction  on  the  bench  of  the  county  court, 
a  judicial  office  of  which  he  continued  the  efficient  and 
honored  incumbent  for  the  long  period  of  sixteen  years. 
He  and  his  wife  still  reside  at  Houston,  and  are  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  in  the  conmiunity  that  has  long 
been  their  home.  Both  are  now  venerable  in  years,  and 
of  their  children  five  sons  and  two  daughters  are  living. 
After  duly  availing  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  town  Bobert  T.  Meador  put 
his  scholastic  attainments  to  practical  test  and  utiliza- 
tion by  turning  his  attention  to  the  pedagogic  profes- 
sion, through  the  medium  of  which  he  earned  the  funds 
which  enabled  him  to  prepare  himself  for  the  broader 
professional  field  in  which  he  has  since  attained  to 
definite  success  and  precedence.  When  but  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  began  teaching  in  the  schools  of  Missouri,  and 
he  continued  to  follow  this  vocation  intermittently  for 
a  number  of  years,  both  in  that  state  and  after  estab- 
lishing his  home  in  Texas.  In  the  law  department  of 
the  Missouri  Normal  School  at  Springfield  he  prose- 
cuted his  technical  studies  with  energy  and  ambition, 
and  in  1899  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  native 
state,  at  Houston,  the  place  of  his  birth. 

At  the  inception  of  the  Spanish-American  war  Mr. 
Meador  enlisted  in  Company  M,  Second  Missouri  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  and  he  accompanied  his  command  to  the 
reserve  camp  at  Chickamauga  Park,  where  he  received 
appointment  as  first  assistant  clerk  on  the  staff  of 
General  Wilson,  in  command  of  the  First  Army  Corps. 
He  continued  in  active  service  until  victory  had  crowned 
the  American  arms  in  Cuba,  and  he  was  mustered  out  on 
the  24th  of  December,  1898,  after  which  he  received 
his  honorable  discharge. 

Mr.  Meador  continued  his  residence  in  Missouri  until 
1902,  when  he  came  to  Texas  and  established  his  home 
in  the  city  of  Dallas.     He  was  entirely  without  finan- 
cial resources,  and  for  a  time  he  devoted  his  attention 
to  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Dallas  county,  the 
better  to  fortify  himself  for  the  initiation  of  the  work 
of  his   chosen   profession.      Finally,    in    June,    1904,   he 
was  enabled  to  open  an  office  and  patently  announce  him- 
self as  prepared  for  the  work  of  attorney  and  counselor 
at  law,  though  his  law  library  at  the  time  was  summed 
up  in  one  well  worn  volume.     Indomitable  perseverance, 
as  coupled  with  excellent  technical  knowledge  and   in- 
flexible integrity  of  purpose,  soon  gained  to  the  aspiring 
young   disciple   of  Blackstone   definite   recognition,  and 
he   began   laying   broad   and    deep   the   foundations   on 
which  has  been  reared  the  superstructure  of  distinctive 
professional   success.     In   May,    1907,   Mr.    Meador   en- 
tered into  a  professional  alliance  with  John  Davis,  an- 
other ambitious  young  lawyer,  and  they  have  since  been 
most  effectively  associated   in   practice,  under  the   firm 
name  of  Meador  &  Davis.    They  now  control  a  large  law 
business,  both  in  Dallas  and  in  Fort  Worth,   in  which 
latter  city  they  maintain  a  complete  branch  office.     Be- 
sides  there    general    law    practice,    which    has    brought 
about   their   appearance   in   many   important   litigations 
in  the  various  courts  of  the  state,  the  members  of  the 
firm  are  retained  as  general  attorneys  and  managers  of 
the  Texas  department  of  the  American  Bonding  Com- 
pany, of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  are  also  attorneys  for 
the   supreme   body   of   the   Fraternal   Mystic    Circle   as 
well  as  for  various  commercial  and  industrial  corpora- 
tions of  important  order.     Mr.  Meador  is  president  of 


the  Southern  Loan  &  Security  Company,  of  Dallas^  and 
is  an  underwriter  for  the  Texas  Surety  Company.  He 
is  an  active  and  valued  member  of  the  Dallas  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  is  identified  with  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  Commercial  Law  League  of  America, 
and  the  Fraternal  Law  Association  of  the  United  States. 
His  political  allegiance  is  given  unreservedly  to  the 
Democratic  party  and  both  he  and  his  wife  hold  mem- 
bership in  the  Baptist  church. 

Mr.  Meador  has  been  a  close  and  appreciative  stu- 
dent of  the  history  and  teachings  of  the  time-honored 
Masonic  fraternity  and  is  one  of  its  prominent  repre- 
sentatives in  his  home  city.  He  is  affiliated  with  Tan- 
nehill  Lodge,  No.  52,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons- Dallas  Chapter,  No.  47,  Royal  Arch  Masons;  Dal- 
las Commandery,  No.  6,  Knights  Templars;  and  Hella 
Temple,  No.  34,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  besides  which  he  has  at  the  present 
time  attained  to  the  eighteenth  degree  in  the  Aneient 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Masonry.  He  is  likewise 
affiliated  with  the  local  organizations  of  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
and  he  is  distinctively  popular  in  professional,  bnsi- 
ness  and  fraternal  circles  in  his  home  city,  even  as  are 
he  and  his  wife  valued  factors  in  the  social  activities  of 
the  community,  their  pleasant  home  being  at  4404 
Junius  avenue. 

In  the  year  1906  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Meador  to  Miss  Lillie  Bell,  daughter  of  Elijah  F.  BeU, 
a  representative  business  man  of  Dallas,  and  the  three 
children  of  this  union  are  Robert  F.,  Virginia  Louise, 
and  Lillian  Duane. 

Dan  McLean.  As  business  builders  and  enterprising 
citizens  Houston  county  and  the  city  of  Crockett  has 
no  better  example  than  Dan  McLean  and  his  brother 
William.  The  brothers  are  both  life  long  residents  of 
southeast  Texas  and  the  family  which  they  represent 
is  among  the  very  oldest  among  the  American  residents 
of  this  state.  For  almost  a  century  the  name  has  had 
an  honored  significance,  and  has  been  borne  with  credit 
and  distinction  by  all  the  various  members  in  the  three 
generations  of  residents. 

Dan  McLean  was  born  in   Crockett,  his  present  city 
home  on  January  20,  1863.     His  parents  were  William 
and  Eliza    (Collins)   McLean.     The  father  a  native  of 
Houston  county,   and  the  mother  a  native  of  Jackson, 
Tennessee,  the  latter  having  come  to.  Texas  when  a  child. 
The  paternal  grandfather,  a  native  of  North  Carolina, 
came  to  Texas  first  as  a  member  of  the  Magee  Expedi- 
tion of  1814.    As  the  readers  of  Texas  history  well  know, 
and  as  is  described  on  other  pages  of  this  work,  the  ex- 
pedition under  Magee  was  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the   early   incursions   by   Americans   across   the  eastern 
border  of  Texas  among  the  Mexican  settlements.     The 
grandfather  under  this  leadership  was  one  of  the  ninety- 
three  survivors  from  the  famous  battle  of  the  Medina 
River.     Escaping  massacre,  he  traveled  along  to  Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana,  traversing  this  broad  interval  by  trav- 
eling at  night,  and  stopping  during  the  day  with  friendly 
Indians,  who  were  at  that  time  almost  the  only  inhabit- 
ants in  the  San  Antonio  River  and  the  Sabines.    A  few 
years  later  the  grandfather  McLean  came  into  Texas  as 
a  regular  settler  with   the  original  Austin  colony,  and 
finally  located  his  home  twenty  miles  east  of  the  present 
city  of  Crockett  on  the  side  of  the  old  San  Antonio  trail. 
His  settlement  was  in   the  year   1821.     In  these  early 
years  he  was  a  fighter  both  of  Mexicans  and  Indians,  and 
was  finally  killed  at  what  is  known  as  the  old  Pool  field 
in   Anderson   county.     The  land  which   was   granted  to 
this  pioneer  settler  and  American  colonizer,  twenty  miles 
east  of  Crockett,  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  McLean 
family. 

William  McLean,  the  father,  lived  a  long  and  useful 
life  in  this  state,  and  besides  being  a  farmer  also  con- 
ducted  a    general    store   at   Augusta   for   nearly   thirty 
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years.  He  died  about  seven  years  ago  beloved  and  re- 
spected  by  all  who  had  known  him.  His  wife  died  at 
Augusta  twenty-four  years  ago.  The  father  was  not  a 
member  of  any  church,  though  he  gave  liberally  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  and  he  was  prominently  interested  in 
Masonry  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  the  oldest 
Mason  in  Houston  county.  During  the  Civil  war  he  had 
enlisted  as  a  member  of  Company  C  Gould's  Battalion. 
He  left  Crockett  as  a  member  of  the  Thirteenth  Texas 
Begiment,  but  was  subsequently  dismounted.  The  prin- 
cipal engagements  in  which  he  participated  as  a  Con-^ 
federate  soldier  were  at  Duval's  Bluff,  Nigger  Hill/ 
Mansfield,  Pleasant  Hill,  Saline  Biver,  Helena,  Arkan- 
sas, and  a  number  of  minor  skirmishes  and  campaigns. 
His  brother,  James  McLean,  was  captain  of  a  company 
in  Waterhouse's  Brigade.  William  McLean,  the  father, 
owned  a  number  of  slaves  and  operated  his  plantation 
in  this  county  with  their  labor  before  the  war.  He 
died  in  November,  1905,  and  the  mother  died  in  June, 
1888. 

There  were  eight  children  in  the  parents'  family,  and 
five  are  now  living.  The  three  children  who  are  de- 
ceased are:  Mrs.  Mary  Davis,  wife  of  W.  A.  Davis,  an 
attorney  at  Crockett;  Jennie,  the  wife  of  W.  V.  Mc- 
Connell,  of  Crockett ;  and  Lucy,  wife  of  W.  K.  Masurgille 
of  Palestine.  The  living  children  are  named  as  follows: 
Eula  Biall,  wife  of  O.  C.  BiflU  of  Commerce,  Texas; 
Daisy,  who  is  the  wife  of  W.  V.  McConnell  of  Crockett; 
James  of  Augusta;  Will,  a  druggist  of  Crockett,  and  men- 
tioned further  in  subsequent  paragraphs;  and  Dan. 

When  twenty-one  years  of  age,  Dan  McLean  began 
working  in  his  father's  store  and  continued  in  that 
occupation  until  1895  at  which  time  he  set  up  in  the  gen- 
eral dry  goods  business  at  Crockett,  where  for  more 
than  seventeen  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  enterpris- 
ing merchants  of  Crockett,  and  has  succeeded  in  well 
and  made  himself  an  influential  member  of  this  fine 
Texas  community. 

On  September  15,  1887,  Mr.  Dan  McLean  married 
Miss  Mary  Lou  Numsen  of  Anderson  county,  whose 
father,  Geo.  Numsen,  came  from  Maryland.  The  three 
children  of  their  marriage  are  named  as  follows:  George 
McLean,  who  is  associated  with  his  father  in  business; 
Mary  and  Jennie,  both  at  home.  Mrs.  McLean  and  her 
children  are  members  of  the  Methodist  church. 

William  McLean,  the  brother  of  Dan,  was  born  in 
Augusta,  September  1,  1879,  and  spent  his  early  life 
on  his  father's  farm  and  early  took  up  the  work  of  the 
mercantile  trade  in  his  father 's  store.  He  continued  in 
the  store  of  his  father  until  1904  at  which  date  he  went 
to  Dnrant,  Oklahoma,  where  he  was  a  salesman  for  a 
year.  Then  moving  to  Clifton,  Arizona,  he  remained  there 
six  months,  and  for  a  similar  length  of  time  was  at 
Brownwood,  Texas.  After  a  two  months'  trip  through 
north  Texas  he  returned  to  Crockett  and  in  1908  bought 
a  drug  store,  which  he  has  since  operated  with  splendid 
success.  He  is  now  the  head  of  the  McLean  Drug  Com- 
pany, and  the  store  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
stocked  in  Houston  county.  The  company  also  main- 
tained a  number  of  wagons  on  the  road,  and  it  is  due 
to  the  energetic  enterprise  of  the  head  of  the  company 
that  the  business  has  been  expanded  so  rapidly  and  with 
tuch  success  to  the  proprietors.  Mr.  McLean  has  mani- 
fested his  business  enterprise  also  in  the  field  of  citizen- 
ship, and  was  one  of  the  leading  promoters  of  the 
Houston  County  Fair  Association,  in  which  he  owns 
considerable  stock.  He  is  also  the  owner  of  some  farm- 
ing property  in  this  county,  and  has  his  comfortable 
home  in  Crockett. 

Mr.  William  McLean  is  affiliated  with  Masonic  Lodge 
No.  93,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  at  Augusta,  and  with  Galveston 
Consistory  No.  1.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  at  Crockett. 
On  December  13th,  1908,  he  married  Miss  Bertha  Mc- 
Henry  of  Houston  county,  a  daughter  of  William  Mc- 
Henry,  who   came   from  Virginia.     Their   one   child   is 


named  Lucy  Estelle.  Mrs.  McLean  is  prominent  in  the 
social  circles  and  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

John  S.  Woottebs,  M.  D.,  is  not  only  known  and 
honored  as  one  of  the  representative  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  his  native  county,  but  is  also  a  scion 
of  a  family  whose  name  has  been  most  prominently 
and  worthily  linked  with  the  annals  of  Houston 
county  for  more  than  half  a  century.  He  is  engaged 
in  the  successful  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  fine 
city  of  Crockett,  metropolis  and  judicial  center  of  Hous- 
ton county,  and  his  distinctive  prestige  in  his  chosen 
vocation,  together  with  his  status  as  one  of  the  loyal 
and  progressive  citizens  of  the  county  that  has  ever 
been  his  home  and  in  which  his  popularity  is  of  unequiv- 
ocal order,  renders  most  consonant  his  specific  recogni- 
tion in  this  history  of  his  native  state. 

Dr.  Wootters  was  bom  on  the  old  homestead  of  his 
father,  on  the  banks  of  the  Trinity  river,  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  Houston  county,  Texas,  and  the  date  of  his 
nativity  was  October  3,  1870.  He  is  a  son  of  Captain 
John  H.  and.  Berta  (Smith)  Wootters,  the.  former  of 
whom  was  born  in  Maryland  and  the  latter  in  North 
Carolina,  both  families  having  been  founded  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  colonial  epoch  of  our  national  history.  Cap- 
tain Wootters  was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native 
state  and  there  continued  to  be  identified  with  agricul- 
tural pursuits  until,  as  a  young  man,  he  determined  to 
follow  the  star  of  empire  in  its  westward  course  and 
came  to  Texas.  He  established  a  home  in  Houston 
county  but  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  Lone  Star 
state  he  subordinated  all  personal  ambitions  to  tender 
his  services  in  defense  of  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  valiant  young  Texans  to 
respond  to  the  call  of  the  southern  states  when  the 
Civil  war  was  precipitated  on  a  divided  nation.  He 
enlisted  in  a  company  that  was  organized  for  service  in 
Virginia  and  which  later  became  one  of  the  seven 
companies  forming  the  battalion  commanded  by  Colonel 
Louis  Wigfall.  Upon  the  formal  organization  of  the 
First  Texas  Begiment  the  company  of  which  Captain 
Wootters  was  a  member  became  Company  I  of  that 
regiment,  which  became  a  part  of  Hood's  Texas  Brig- 
ade, which  gained  fame  as  one  of  the  most  gallant  and 
dashing  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  long  and  weary 
conflict  between  the  north  and  the  south.  This  brigade 
has  been  memorialized  in  song  and  story  and  in  the 
history  of  the  great  internecine  conflict  few  commands 
have  been  granted  greater  distinctioQ  and  honor.  The 
initial  official  position  of  Captain  Wootters  was  that  of 
first  sergeant  of  his  company,  and  through  faithful  serv- 
ice and  marked  gallantry  he  soon  won  promotion  through 
the  lieutenantcies  to  the  rank  of  captain  of  his  com- 
pany, and  in  this  office  he  ably  commanded  his  men  there- 
after until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  all  the  splendid 
forces  of  the  south  there  was  to  be  found  no  braver  or 
more  gallant  soldier  than  this  young  Texas  captain,  and 
it  was  his  to  participate  in  a  number  of  the  fiercest 
and  most  sanguinary  engagements  marking  the  progress 
of  the  great  conflict,  as  he  shared  in  all  of  the  service 
of  his  regiment  in  the  commands  of  Generals  Lee  and 
Longstreet.  Among  the  more  important  battles  in  which 
he  took  part  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Eltham  's  Land- 
ing, Seven  Pines,  the  seven  days'  battles  before  Bich- 
mond.  Second  Manassas,  Sharpsburg,  Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg,  Chickamauga,  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania, 
Second  Cold  Harbor,  Bermuda  Hundred,  and  the  almost 
continuous  fighting  during  the  eight  months'  seige  of 
Petersburg.  At  Bermuda  Hundred  he  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  wrist,  but  he  continued  with  his  command 
until  the  final  surrender  of  the  distinguished  and  loved 
commander,  General  Eobert  E.  Lee. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Captain  Wootters  returned 
to  Texas  and  assumed  a  clerical  position  in  the  city  of 
Galveston,   where   later   he   engaged   in   the   commission 
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at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  General  Lee,  at  Ap- 
pomattox, and  his  record  as  a  soldier  of  the  Con- 
federacy was  such  as  to  reflect  lasting  honor  upon  his 
name.  In  later  years  he  has  manifested  his  deep  in- 
terest in  his  former  comrades  by  retaining  affiliation 
with  the  noble  organization,  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans'  Association. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  Judge  Meador  re- 
moved to  Missouri  and  established  his  home  at  Houston, 
the  capital  of  Texas  county,  where  he  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  and  later  was  elected  and  served  with 
marked  distinction  on  the  bench  of  the  county  court, 
a  judicial  office  of  which  he  continued  the  efficient  and 
honored  incumbent  for  the  long  period  of  sixteen  years. 
He  and  his  wife  still  reside  at  Houston,  and  are  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  in  the  community  that  has  long 
been  their  home.  Both  are  now  venerable  in  years,  and 
of  their  children  five  sons  and  two  daughters  are  living. 

After  duly  availing  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the 

Eublic  schools  of  his  native  town  Robert  T.  Meador  put 
is  scholastic  attainments  to  practical  test  and  utiliza- 
tion by  turning  his  attention  to  the  pedagogic  profes- 
sion, through  the  medium  of  which  he  earned  the  funds 
which  enabled  him  to  prepare  himself  for  the  broader 
professional  field  in  which  he  has  since  attained  to 
definite  success  and  precedence.  When  but  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  began  teaching  in  the  schools  of  Missouri,  and 
he  continued  to  follow  this  vocation  intermittently  for 
a  number  of  years,  both  in  that  state  and  after  estab- 
lishing his  home  in  Texas.  In  the  law  department  of 
the  Missouri  Normal  School  at  Springfield  he  prose- 
cuted his  technical  studies  with  energy  and  ambition, 
and  in  1899  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  native 
state,  at  Houston,  the  place  of  his  birth. 

At  the  inception  of  the  Spanish-American  war  Mr. 
Meador  enlisted  in  Company  M,  Second  Missouri  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  and  he  accompanied  his  command  to  the 
reserve  camp  at  Chickamauga  Park,  where  he  received 
appointment  as  first  assistant  clerk  on  the  staff  of 
General  Wilson,  in  command  of  the  First  Army  Corps. 
He  continued  in  active  service  until  victory  had  crowned 
the  American  arms  in  Cuba,  and  he  was  mustered  out  on 
the  24th  of  December,  1898,  after  which  he  received 
his  honorable  discharge. 

Mr.  Meador  continued  his  residence  in  Missouri  until 
1902,  when  he  came  to  Texas  and  established  his  home 
in  the  city  of  Dallas.     He  was  entirely  without  finan- 
cial resources,  and  for  a  time  he  devoted  his  attention 
to  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Dallas  county,  the 
better  to  fortify  himself  for  the  initiation  of  the  work 
of  his   chosen   profession.      Finally,   in    June,    1904,   he 
was  enabled  to  open  an  office  and  patently  announce  him- 
self as  prepared  for  the  work  of  attorney  and  counselor 
at  law,  though  his  law  library  at  the  time  was  summed 
up  in  one  well  worn  volume.     Indomitable  perseverance, 
as   coupled  with  excellent  technical   knowledge  and   in- 
flexible integrity  of  purpose,  soon  gained  to  the  aspiring 
young   disciple   of  Blackstone   definite   recognition,  and 
he   began   laying   broad   and   deep   the   foundations   on 
which  has  been  reared  the  superstructure  of  distinctive 
professional   success.     In   May,    1907,   Mr.    Meador   en- 
tered into  a  professional  alliance  with  John  Davis,  an- 
other ambitious  young  lawyer,  and  they  have  since  been 
most  effectively  associated   in   practice,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Meador  &  Davis.    They  now  control  a  large  law 
business,  both  in  Dallas  and  in  Fort  Worth,   in  which 
latter  city  they  maintain  a  complete  branch  office.     Be- 
sides  there    general    law    practice,    which    has   brought 
about   their   appearance   in   many   important   litigations 
in  the  various  courts  of  the  state,  the  members  of  the 
firm  are  retained  as  general  attorneys  and  managers  of 
the  Texas  department  of  the  American  Bonding  Com- 
pany, of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  are  also  attorneys  for 
the  supreme   body   of   the  Fraternal   Mystic   Circle   as 
well  as  for  various  commercial  and  industrial  corpora- 
tions of  important  order.     Mr.  Meador  is  president  of 


the  Southern  Loan  &  Security  Company,  of  Dallas,  and 
is  an  underwriter  for  the  Texas  Surety  Company.  He 
is  an  active  and  valued  member  of  the  Dallas  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  is  identified  with  the  American  Bajr 
Association,  the  Commercial  Law  League  of  America, 
and  the  Fraternal  Law  Association  of  the  United  States. 
His  political  allegiance  is  given  unreservedly  to  the 
Democratic  party  and  both  he  and  his  wife  hold  mem- 
bership in  the  Baptist  church. 

Mr.  Meador  has  been  a  close  and  appreciative  stu- 
dent of  the  history  and  teachings  of  the  time-honored 
Masonic  fraternity  and  is  one  of  its  prominent  repre- 
sentatives in  his  home  city.  He  is  affiliated  with  Tan- 
nehill  Lodge,  No.  52,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons- Dallas  Chapter,  No.  47,  Boyal  Arch  Masons;  Dal- 
las Commandery,  No.  6,  Knights  Templars;  and  Hella 
Temple,  No.  34,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  besides  which  he  has  at  the  present 
time  attained  to  the  eighteenth  degree  in  the  Ancient 
Accepted  Scottish  Kite  of  Masonry.  He  is  likewise 
affiliated  with  the  local  organizations  of  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
and  he  is  distinctively  popular  in  professional,  busi- 
ness and  fraternal  circles  in  his  home  city,  even  as  are 
he  and  his  wife  valued  factors  in  the  social  activities  of 
the  community,  their  pleasant  home  being  at  4404 
Junius  avenue. 

In  the  year  1906  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Meador  to  Miss  Lillie  Bell,  daughter  of  Elijah  F.  Bell, 
a  representative  business  man  of  Dallas,  and  the  three 
children  of  this  union  are  Eobert  F.,  Virginia  Louise, 
and  Lillian  Duane. 

Dan  McLean.  As  business  builders  and  enterprising 
citizens  Houston  county  and  the  city  of  Crockett  has 
no  better  example  than  Dan  McLean  and  his  brother 
William.  The  brothers  are  both  life  long  residents  of 
southeast  Texas  and  the  family  which  they  represent 
is  among  the  very  oldest  among  the  American  residents 
of  this  state.  For  almost  a  century  the  name  has  had 
an  honored  significance,  and  has  been  borne  with  credit 
and  distinction  by  all  the  various  members  in  the  three 
generations  of  residents. 

Dan  McLean  was  born  in  Crockett,  his  present  city 
home  on  January  20,  1863.     His  parents  were  William 
and  Eliza    (Collins)   McLean.     The  father  a  native  of 
Houston  county,   and  the  mother  a  native  of  Jackson, 
Tennessee,  the  latter  having  come  to.  Texas  when  a  child. 
The  paternal  grandfather,  a  native  of  North  Carolina, 
came  to  Texas  first  as  a  member  of  the  Magee  Expedi- 
tion of  1814.    As  the  readers  of  Texas  history  well  know, 
and  as  is  described  on  other  pages  of  this  work,  the  ex- 
pedition under  Magee  was  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the   early   incursions   by   Americans   across   the  eastern 
border  of  Texas  among  the  Mexican  settlements.     The 
grandfather  under  this  leadership  was  one  of  the  ninety- 
three  survivors  from  the  famous  battle  of  the  Medina 
River.     Escaping  massacre,  he  traveled  along  to  Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana,  traversing  this  broad  interval  by  trav- 
eling at  night,  and  stopping  during  the  day  with  friendly 
Indians,  who  were  at  that  time  almost  the  only  inhabit- 
ants in  the  San  Antonio  River  and  the  Sabines.     A  few 
years  later  the  grandfather  McLean  came  into  Texas  as 
a  regular  settler  with   the   original  Austin  colony,  and 
finally  located  his  home  twenty  miles  east  of  the  present 
city  of  Crockett  on  the  side  of  the  old  San  Antonio  trail. 
His  settlement   was  in  the  year  1821.     In  these  early 
years  he  was  a  fighter  both  of  Mexicans  and  Indians,  and 
was  finally  killed  at  what  is  known  as  the  old  Pool  field 
in   Anderson   county.     The  land  which  was   granted  to 
this  pioneer  settler  and  American  colonizer,  twenty  miles 
east  of  Crockett,  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  McLean 
family. 

William  McLean,  the  father,  lived  a  long  and  useful 
life  in  this  state,  and  besides  being  a  farmer  also  con- 
ducted   a    general    store   at    Augusta   for   nearly   thirty 
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years.  He  died  about  seven  years  ago  beloved  and  re- 
spected  by  all  who  had  known  him.  His  wife  died  at 
Augusta  twenty-four  years  ago.  The  father  was  not  a 
member  of  any  church,  though  he  gave  liberally  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  and  he  was  prominently  interested  in 
Masonry  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  the  oldest 
Mason  in  Houston  county.  During  the  Civil  war  he  had 
enlisted  as  a  member  of  Company  C  Gould's  Battalion. 
He  left  Crockett  as  a  member  of  the  Thirteenth  Texas 
Begimenty  but  was  subsequently  dismounted.  The  prin- 
cipal engagements  in  which  he  participated  as  a  Con-^ 
federate  soldier  were  at  Duval's  Bluff,  Nigger  Hill/ 
Mansfield,  Pleasant  Hill,  Saline  Biver,  Helena,  Arkan- 
sas, and  a  number  of  minor  skirmishes  and  campaigns. 
His  brother,  James  McLean,  was  captain  of  a  company 
in  Waterhouse's  Brigade.  William  McLean,  the  father, 
owned  a  number  of  slaves  and  operated  his  plantation 
in  this  county  with  their  labor  before  the  war.  He 
died  in  November,  1905,  and  the  mother  died  in  June, 
1888. 

There  were  eight  children  in  the  parents'  family,  and 
five  are  now  living.  The  three  children  who  are  de- 
ceased are:  Mrs.  Mary  Davis,  wife  of  W.  A.  Davis,  an 
attorney  at  Crockett;  Jennie,  the  wife  of  W.  V.  Mc- 
Connell,  of  Crockett ;  and  Lucy,  wife  of  W.  K.  Masurgille 
of  Palestine.  The  living  children  are  named  as  follows: 
Eula  Biall,  wife  of  O.  C.  Biall  of  Commerce,  Texas; 
Daisy,  who  is  the  wife  of  W.  V.  McConnell  of  Crockett; 
James  of  Augusta;  Will,  a  druggist  of  Crockett,  and  men- 
tioned further  in  subsequent  paragraphs;  and  Dan. 

When  twenty-one  years  of  age,  Dan  McLean  began 
working  in  his  father's  store  and  continued  in  that 
occupation  until  1895  at  which  time  he  set  up  in  the  gen- 
eral dry  goods  business  at  Crockett,  where  for  more 
than  seventeen  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  enterpris- 
ing merchants  of  Crockett,  and  has  succeeded  in  well 
and  made  himself  an  influential  member  of  this  fine 
Texas  community. 

On  September  15,  1887,  Mr.  Dan  McLean  married 
Miss  Mary  Lou  Numsen  of  Anderson  county,  whose 
father,  Geo.  Numsen,  came  from  Maryland.  The  three 
children  of  their  marriage  are  named  as  follows:  George 
McLean,  who  is  associated  with  his  father  in  business; 
Mary  and  Jennie,  both  at  home.  Mrs.  McLean  and  her 
children  are  members  of  the  Methodist  church. 

William  McLean,  the  brother  of  Dan,  was  born  in 
Augusta,  September  1,  1879,  and  spent  his  early  life 
on  his  father's  farm  and  early  took  up  the  work  of  the 
mercantile  trade  in  his  father 's  store.  He  continued  in 
the  store  of  his  father  until  1904  at  which  date  he  went 
to  Dnrant,  Oklahoma,  where  he  was  a  salesman  for  a 
year.  Then  moving  to  Clifton,  Arizona,  he  remained  there 
six  months,  and  for  a  similar  length  of  time  was  at 
Brownwood,  Texas.  After  a  two  months'  trip  through 
north  Texas  he  returned  to  Crockett  and  in  1908  bought 
a  drug  store,  which  he  has  since  operated  with  splendid 
success.  He  is  now  the  head  of  the  McLean  Drug  Com- 
pany, and  the  store  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
stocked  in  Houston  county.  The  company  also  main- 
tained a  number  of  wagons  on  the  road,  and  it  is  due 
to  the  energetic  enterprise  of  the  head  of  the  company 
that  the  business  has  been  expanded  so  rapidly  and  with 
such  success  to  the  proprietors.  Mr.  McLean  has  mani- 
fested his  business  enterprise  also  in  the  field  of  citizen- 
ship, and  was  one  of  the  leading  promoters  of  the 
Houston  County  Fair  Association,  in  which  he  owns 
considerable  stock.  He  is  also  the  owner  of  some  farm- 
ing property  in  this  county,  and  has  his  comfortable 
home  in  Crockett. 

Mr.  William  McLean  is  affiliated  with  Masonic  Lodge 
No.  93,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  at  Augusta,  and  with  Galveston 
Consistory  No.  1.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  at  Crockett. 
On  December  13th,  1908,  he  married  Miss  Bertha  Mc- 
Henry  of  Houston  county,  a  daughter  of  William  Mc- 
Henry,   who   came   from   Virginia.      Their   one   child   is 


named  Lucy  Estelle.  Mrs.  McLean  is  prominent  in  the 
social  circles  and  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

John  S.  Wootters,  M.  D.,  is  not  only  known  and 
honored  as  one  of  the  representative  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  his  native  county,  but  is  also  a  scion 
of  a  family  whose  name  has  been  most  prominently 
and  worthily  linked  with  the  annals  of  Houston 
county  for  more  than  half  a  century.  He  is  engaged 
in  the  successful  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  fine 
city  of  Crockett,  metropolis  and  judicial  center  of  Hous- 
ton county,  and  his  distinctive  prestige  in  his  chosen 
vocation,  together  with  his  status  as  one  of  the  loyal 
and  progressive  citizens  of  the  county  that  has  ever 
been  his  home  and  in  which  his  popularity  is  of  unequiv- 
ocal order,  renders  most  consonant  his  specific  recogni- 
tion in  this  history  of  his  native  state. 

Dr.  Wootters  was  bom  on  the  old  homestead  of  his 
father,  on  the  banks  of  the  Trinity  river,  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Houston  county,  Texas,  and  the  date  of  his 
nativity  was  October  3,  1870.  He  is  a  son  of  Captain 
John  H.  and.  Berta  (Smith)  Wootters,  the.  former  of 
whom  was  born  in  Maryland  and  the  latter  in  North 
Carolina,  both  families  having  been  founded  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  colonial  epoch  of  our  national  history.  Cap- 
tain Wootters  was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native 
state  and  there  continued  to  be  identified  with  agricul- 
tural pursuits  untU,  as  a  young  man,  he  determined  to 
follow  the  star  of  empire  in  its  westward  course  and 
came  to  Texas.  He  established  a  home  in  Houston 
county  but  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  Lone  Star 
state  he  subordinated  all  personal  ambitions  to  tender 
his  services  in  defense  of  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  valiant  young  Texans  to 
respond  to  the  call  of  the  southern  states  when  the 
Civil  war  was  precipitated  on  a  divided  nation.  He 
enlisted  in  a  company  that  was  organized  for  service  in 
Virginia  and  which  later  became  one  of  the  seven 
companies  forming  the  battalion  commanded  by  Colonel 
Louis  Wigfall.  Upon  the  formal  organization  of  the 
First  Texas  Begiment  the  company  of  which  Captain 
Wootters  was  a  member  became  Company  I  of  that 
regiment,  which  became  a  part  of  Hood's  Texas  Brig- 
ade, which  gained  fame  as  one  of  the  most  gallant  and 
dashing  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  long  and  weary 
conflict  between  the  north  and  the  south.  This  brigade 
has  been  memorialized  in  song  and  story  and  in  the 
history  of  the  great  internecine  conflict  few  commands 
have  been  granted  greater  distinctioQ  and  honor.  The 
initial  official  position  of  Captain  Wootters  was  that  of 
first  sergeant  of  his  company,  and  through  faithful  serv- 
ice and  marked  gallantry  he  soon  won  promotion  through 
the  lieutenantcies  to  the  rank  of  captain  of  his  com- 
pany, and  in  this  office  he  ably  commanded  his  men  there- 
after until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  all  the  splendid 
forces  of  the  south  there  was  to  be  found  no  braver  or 
more  gallant  soldier  than  this  young  Texas  captain,  and 
it  was  his  to  participate  in  a  number  of  the  fiercest 
and  most  sanguinary  engagements  marking  the  progress 
Qf  the  great  conflict,  as  he  shared  in  all  of  the  service 
of  his  regiment  in  the  commands  of  Generals  Lee  and 
Longstreet.  Among  the  more  important  battles  in  which 
he  took  part  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Eltham's  Land- 
ing, Seven  Pines,  the  seven  days'  battles  before  Bich- 
mond.  Second  Manassas,  Sharpsburg,  Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg,  Chickamauga,  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania, 
Second  Cold  Harbor,  Bermuda  Hundred,  and  the  almost 
continuous  fighting  during  the  eight  months'  seige  of 
Petersburg.  At  Bermuda  Hundred  he  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  wrist,  but  he  continued  with  his  command 
until  the  final  surrender  of  the  distinguished  and  loved 
commander,  General  Bobert  E.  Lee. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Captain  Wootters  returned 
to  Texas  and  assumed  a  clerical  position  in  the  city  of 
Galveston,   where   later   he   engaged   in   the   commission 
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business.  In  the  late  '608  he  returned  to  Houston 
county  and  purchased  a  tract  of  land  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Trinity  river,  which  was  then  a  navigable  stream, 
and  there  he  turned  his  attention  to  diversified  agricul- 
ture, and  stock-raising,  besides  which  he  built  up  a 
prosperous  business  as  a  merchant,  with  well  equipped 
general  stores  in  the  villages  of  Daly's  and  Grapeland. 
In  1877  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Crockett,  the 
county  seat,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  his  children 
proper  educational  advantages  and  also  with  the  view 
of  expanding  the  scope  of  his  business  activities.  Here 
he  became  associated  with  his  brother,  the  late  Major 
James  C.  Wootters,  in  the  mercantile  business,  and  they 
built  up  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  enter- 
prises of  the  kind  in  this  section  of  the  state,  the  firm 
ever  maintaining  the  highest  reputation  for  fair  and 
honorable  dealings  and  for  effective  service  in  meeting 
the  demands  of  an  extensive  and  appreciative  patronage. 
With  this  business  Captain  Wootters  continued  to  be 
actively  identified  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
21st  of  January,  1892,  at  which  time  he  held  prestige 
not  only  as  one  of  the  pioneer  merchants  of  the  city 
of  Crockett  but  also  as  one  of  the  leading  business  men 
and  most  honored  and  influential  citizens  of  Houston 
county.  His  elder  brother,  Major  Wootters,  survived 
him  and  continued  the  business  until  he  too  was  sum- 
moned to  eternal  rest.-  To  Major  Wootters  a  special 
.memoir  is  dedicated  on  other  pages  of  this  work,  and  to 
said  article  reference  may  be  made  for  further  data 
concerning  the  business  activities  of  these  sterling  broth- 
ers who  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  civic  and  material 
development  of  Crockett  and  Houston  county. 

Captain  Wootters  was  a  man  of  broad  views  and 
mature  judgment,  his  life  was  guided  on  the  highest 
plane  of  integrity  and  honor,  and  he  commanded  at  all 
times  the  inviolable  esteem  of  his  fellow  men.  His  politi- 
cal allegiance  was  given  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  he 
manifested  his  abiding  interest  in  his  old  comrades  in 
arms  by  retaining  affiliation  with  Crockett  Camp  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  of  which  he  was  a  charter 
member  and  one  who  held  the  affectionate  regard  of 
his  comrades  in  the  same.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Crockett,  of  which  he 
continued  a  stockholder  until  his  death,  and  he  other- 
wise gave  liberal  and  timely  support  to  measures  and 
enterprises  advanced  for  the  general  good  of  the  com- 
munity. He  was  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  fraternity 
for  many  years  and  was  a  most  zealous  and  devout  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  church,  as  is  also  his  widow,  who  still 
resides  in  Crockett.  He  served  with  all  of  consecration 
as  a  deacon  of  his  church  and  also  as  superintendent  of 
its  Sunday  school,  the  while,  in  a  more  generic  way,  his 
influence  and  co-operation  were  ever  given  in  the  further- 
ance of  moral  and  educational  movements  and  all  other 
things  representing  the  higher  and  truer  ideals  of  human 
existence.  Known  and  loved  for  his  noble  character 
and  unfailing  sympathy  and  kindliness.  Captain  Woot- 
ters left  the  gracious  heritage  of  an  untarnished  name 
and  his  memory  shall  long  be  cherished  in  the  city  and 
county  that  represented  his  home  for  many  years.  His 
cherished  and  devoted  wife,  who  aided  him  in  making 
their  home  one  of  ideal  order,  is  one  of  the  loved  factors 
in  the  representative  social  activities  of  Crockett,  and 
she  has  been  a  most  earnest  worker  in  the  Baptist 
church  in  her  home  city,  as  has  she  also  in  the  D.  A. 
Nunn  Chapter  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, of  which  organization  she  was  the  first  president. 
A  gracious  gentlewoman  who  exemplified  the  charms  of 
the  fine  old  southern  regime,  she  is  held  in  affectionate 
regard  by  all  who  have  come  within  the  sphere  of  her 
influence.  Of  the  seven  children  of  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Wootters  two  are  deceased,  Lena  and  Anna.  Ethel  is 
the  wife  of  Willis  Higginbotham,  of  Stephensville,  Erath 
county,  Texas,  and  is  widely  known  as  a  cultured  musi- 
cian, with  specially  high  reputation  as  a  vocalist;  Lucia 
is  the  wife  of  Harry  Painter,  a  representative  member 


of  the  bar  of  Crockett;  Frances  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Pey- 
ton R.  Denman,  who  is  a  leading  physician  and  surgeon 
in  the  city  of  Houston;  Leon  Blum  Wootters  resides  in 
the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  and  is  assistant  state 
bank  examiner  of  that  newly  admitted  commonwealth  of 
the  Union ;  and  Dr.  John  Smith  Wootters,  of  this  review, 
is  the  eldest  of  the  children. 

Dr.  Wootters  was  seven  years  of  age  at  the*  time  of 
the  family  removal  from  the  old  homestead  farm  to  the 
city  of  Crockett,  where  he  gained  his  earlier  educational 
training  in  the  public  schools.  Thereafter  he  continued 
His  studies  in  the  academic  or  literary  department  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  at  Austin,  for  two  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which,  in  preparation  for  the  work  of  his 
chosen  profession,  he  entered  the  medical  department  of 
Tulane  University,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  in  which 
he  was  graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1891  and 
from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine. To  fortify  himself  still  further,  he  thereafter 
completed  an  effective  post-graduate  course  in  the  cele- 
brated old  Jefferson  Medical  College,  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  great  institution  likewise  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  in  1892. 

In  the  Spring  of  1892,  Dr.  Wootters  opened  an  office 
in  Crockett,  which  city  has  since  continued  the  stage 
of  his  specially  earnest  and  successful  endeavors  in  his 
chosen  profession,  in  which  he  has  gained  definite  pre- 
cedence as  one  of  the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  his  native  county,  with  a  large  and  lucrative  practice 
as  voucher  for  his  technical  skill  and  discrimination  and 
his  unqualified  personal  popularity.  He  is  an  avidious 
student  and  does  not  permit  himself  to  lapse  in  the 
least  in  keeping  in  touch  with  the  advances  made  in 
medical  and  surgical  science.  He  is  an  active  and 
valued  member  of  the  Houston  County  Medical  Society, 
of  which  he  has  been  president,  and  he  is  also  identified 
with  the  Texas  State  Medical  Society. 

In  politics  Dr.  Wootters  was  reared  in  the  faith  of 
the  Democratic  party  and  he  has  never  wavered  in  his 
allegiance  to  the  same,  with  the  result  that  he  contem- 
plates with  unmixed  satisfaction  the  present  ascendency 
of  the  party  in  national  affairs.  He  is  an  appreciative 
student  of  the  history  and  teachings  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  in  which  he  takes  a  ipost  lively  interest.  He 
is  affiliated  with  Lothrop  Lodge,  No.  21,  Ancient  Free 
&  Accepted  Masons;  Trinity  Chapter,  No.  4,  Royal  Arch 
Masons;  besides  which  he  has  at  this  time  advanced  to 
the  32nd  degree  in  Texas  Consistory,  No.  1,  of  the  An- 
cient Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  in  the  city  of  Galveston, 
where  he  is  likewise  affiliated  with  El  Mina  Temple, 
Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Xobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wootters  are  both  members  of  the  order 
of  the  Eastern  Star.  In  their  home  city,  Mrs.  Wootters 
likewise  is  one  of  the  valued  members  of  the  D.  A. 
Xunn  Chapter,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 
Both  are  zealous  members  of  the  Baptist  church  in 
Crockett,  of  which  the  Doctor  is  serving  as  deacon,  and 
he  holds  membership  in  Davy  Crockett  Lodge,  No.  193, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  of  which  he  is  past  chancellor. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1897,  w^as  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Dr.  Wootters  to  Miss  Sue  Craddock,  who  was 
born  in  Trinity  county,  Texas,  and  reared  in  Crockett, 
Texas,  and  who  is  a  daughter  of  Henry  F.  and  Angelina 
(Murchison)  Craddock.  The  mother  is  still  living  in 
Crockett,  aged  79  years,  but  the  father  passed  away  some 
thirty  years  ago.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wootters  have  three 
fine  sons,  all  of  whom  are  attending  the  public  schools 
of  their  native  city, — John  H.,  Smith  B.  and  Frank  S. 

Dr.  Ross  Trigg.  Among  the  well  known  and  success- 
ful physicians  of  Fort  Worth  none  is  more  deserving 
of  mention  than  is  Dr.  Ross  Trigg,  engaged  in  practice 
here  since  1906.  He  initiated  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession here  and  here  he  has  since  continued  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  goodly  patronage.  He  is  a  native  son  of 
Texas,  born  in  Arlington,  Tarrant  county,  on  July  27, 
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1885,  and  he  is  the  son  of  Daniel  C.  and  Sallie  Louise 
(Bowlin)  Trigg,  natives  of  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  re- 
spectively, who  came  to  Texas  in  the  early  days.  The 
father  became  an  important  factor  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness here  and  he  was  half  owner  in  a  herd  of  cattle 
comprising  thirty  thousand  head,  known  as  the  X.  I.  T. 
ranch.  On  this  ranch  is  raised  the  finest  herd  of  Black 
Polls  in  the  world,  the  X.  I.  T.  ranch  being  world  famed 
for  the  breeding  of  this  particular  breed  of  cattle.  The 
ranch  itself,  situated  at  Channing,  Texas,  comprised  more 
than  600,000  acres  of  land,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  places 
of  its  kind  in  the  state. 

Eoss  Trigg  was  educated  in  a  preliminary  manner  in 
the  schools  of  his  native  community,  taking  his  college 
training  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  was  duly  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  He  supplemented  that  training 
with  a  post  graduate  course  at  the  General  Memorial 
Hospital  of  New  York,  and  upon  his  return  to  his  native 
state  at  once  established  himself  in  practice  in  Fort 
Worth. 

Dr.  Trigg  was  house  surgeon  and  superintendent  of 
the  College  Hospital  of  Fort  Worth  for  one  year,  but 
his  private  practice  assumed  such  proportions  that  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  from  his  post  as  superintendent. 
A  general  practice  is  conducted  by  the  doctor,  and  he 
specializes  somewhat  in  nervous  diseases,  to  which  subject 
he  devotes  a  close  and  careful  study.  He  is  popular  and 
prominent  as  a  physician,  and  his  social  standing  is  of 
excellent  order. 

A  Mason  and  an  Elk,  Dr.  Trigg  is  well  known  in  fra- 
ternal circles,  and  in  line  with  his  profession,  he  has 
membership  in  the  State  Medical  Association  of  Texas. 
His  one  hobby  might  be  designated  as  his  interest  in 
blooded  horses,  of  which  he  is  quite  a  fancier.  Dr.  Trigg 
is  unmarried. 

W.  D.  Harris,  well  known  in  legal  circles  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  prominent  as  county  and  later  as  dis- 
trict judge,  one  time  mayor  of  the  city  of  Fort  Worth, 
and  now  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Harris,  Harris  & 
Young,  has  long  occupied  a  leading  place  in  the  public 
eye  in  this  city  and  in  the  district.  He  has  been  prac- 
ticing law  with  more  or  less  of  continuity  since  he  first 
came  to  Texas  in  1883,  his  private  practice  being  broken 
into  at  intervals  by  periods  of  public  service,  all  of 
which  has  contributed  to  his  prominence  and  popularity 
in  no  uncertain  terms. 

Born  in  Murray  county,  Georgia,  on  April  2,  1852,  Mr. 
Harris  is  the  son  of  M.  W.  and  Martha  M.  (Holland) 
Harris,  the  former  from  North  Carolina  and  the  latter 
from  South  Carolina.  W.  D.  Harris  received  his  educa- 
tion in  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Georgia  and  in  the 
North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  and  was  graduated 
in  the  year  1878,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.  B.  Prior  to 
his  graduation  he  had  been  studying  law  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  one  year 
before  he  was  graduated.  Mr.  Harris  was  a  member  of 
the  first  graduating  class  to  be  awarded  the  A.  B.  degree 
in  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College.  Following 
the  close  of  his  college  course,  he  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  in  his  native  county  and  for  four  and  a  half 
years  was  there  occupied,  coming  to  Texas  in  1883  and 
locating  in  Fort  Worth.  He  soon  after  formed  a  part- 
nership with  one  Harris,  under  the  firm  name  of  Harris 
&  Harris,  which  lasted  until  1888,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  county  judgeship,  an  office  he  held  for  two  terms 
of  two  years  each.  He  was  almost  immediately  there- 
after elected  district  judge  and  he  continued  in  that  office 
for  eight  years. 

In  1906  Judge  Harris  was  elected  mayor  of  Fort 
Worth  for  a  two-year  term,  but  just  prior  to  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term  the  people  decided  to  inaugurate  the 
commission  form  of  government  for  Fort  Worth,  and 
Judge  Harris  was  re-elected  without  opposition  to  serve 
a  second  term  in  the  office  of  mayor.     His  incumbency 


of  that  office  was  marked  by  numerous  improvements  in 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  city,  and  in 
every  way  justified  the  re-election  of  the  judge  to  the 
office  of  chief  executive  of  the  city.  Just  prior  to  hia 
first  election  to  the  office  of  Mayor  Judge  Harris  had 
formed  a  partnership  with  certain  of  his  colleagues, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Harris,  Harris  &  Young,  and 
this  partnership  has  endured  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
is  admittedly  one  of  the  most  successful  combinations 
of  legal  talent  in  the  city. 

Judge  Harris  has  during  the  years  of  his  practice 
been  counsel  for  numerous  important  interests  and  cor- 
porations, among  them  being  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit 
Company   of    Maryland. 

On  July  13,  1879,  Judge  Harris  married  Miss  Mary 
Eush  Temple,  the  daughter  of  James  D.  Temple  of 
Spring  Place,  Murray  county,  Georgia,  and  to  them  have 
been  born  four  children,  concerning  whom  brief  men- 
tion is  made  as  follows:  Newton  Temple  Harris,  the- 
eldest,  is  a  resident  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Bertie  Vic- 
toria, now  the  wife  of  Harry  L.  Spencer,  lives  in  Waco, 
Texas;  Miss  Mattie  Mae  Harris  is  a  teacher  in  the  high 
school  of  Fort  Worth,  English  and  Hebrew  being  the 
subjects  which  she  has  in  charge,  and  which  she  is  well 
equipped  for  the  successful  handling  of;  and  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Harris,  who  is  yet  attending  school.  The  two  old- 
est daughters  attended  Baylor  University  and  both  have 
taken  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  being  students  of  exceptional 
attainment.  Mrs.  Harris  comes  of  a  family  that  was 
conspicuously  identified  with  the  early  history  of  our 
country,  the  name  of  Rush  being  one  that  was  prom- 
inently connected  with  the  early  formative  period  of  the 
United  States  Government,  as  history  will  reveal. 

Robert  L.  Spann,  M.  D.,  M.  E.  Both  in  the  broad 
field  of  citizenship  and  devotion  to  the  interest  of  his 
profession  Dr.  Spann  has  had  a  notable  career  during 
the  fifteen  years  of  his  residence  in  Dallas.  Dr.  Spann 
is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  members  of  the  local 
profession  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  has  been  very 
successful  as  a  practitioner,  and  likewise  prominent  in 
professional  education  in  this  state.  Dr.  Spann  was 
formerly  proprietor  of  the  well  known  sanitarium  at 
Oak  Cliff,  which  was  the  site  and  nucleus  of  the  splen- 
did Lake  Cliff  Park,  which  is  now  one  of  the  picturesque 
features  of  Dallas,  and  its  finest  place  of  public  enter- 
tainment during  the  summer  season.  Dr.  Spann  has 
always  interested  himself  both  in  his  profession  and 
in  civic  matters,  and  is  one  of  the  progressive  men  who 
are  contributing  their  resources  to  the  development  of 
a  greater  and  better  Dallas. 

Dr.  Spann  was  born  at  Monticello  in  Wayne  county, 
Kentucky,  in  1870,  a  son  of  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Matilda  J.  (Wade)  Spann.  His  father,  who  was  an 
^chitect  and  builder,  died  in  Arkansas  in  1875.  With 
his  mother,  and  other  members  of  the  family.  Dr.  Spann 
came  to  Texas  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  was  reared  to 
manhood  in  this  state.  The  family  first  located  at  Mc- 
Kinney,  but  subsequently  moved  to  Decatur  in  Wipe 
county,  and  the  mother  is  still  living  in  that  county  at 
Chico. 

Having  at  an  early  age  determined  upon  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  as  his  career,  Robert  L.  Spann  be- 
came a  student  in  medical  schools  in  the  north  and  east. 
In  1894  he  graduated  from  Physio-Medical  College  of 
Indianapolis,  and  in  the  same  year  began  his  practice 
at  Toledo,  Ohio.  He  subsequently  entered  and  took  a 
full  course  of  study  in  the  Barnes  Medical  College  of 
St.  Louis,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1899.  In  1898  he 
had  located  at  Denison,  Texas,  and  towards  the  close 
of  1899  established  his  office  at  Dallas,  and  has  since 
occupied  a  high  place  among  the  medical  practitioners 
of  this  city.  He  is  one  of  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession who  are  never  content  with  present  attainment, 
and  is  an  eager  student  in  all  branches  of  the  medical 
science,   and   since   settling  permanently   at   Dallas   has 
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taken  post-gradnate  work  in  both  Chicago  and  New 
York.  He  pursued  one  course  in  Electro-Therapeutics 
at  the  National  College  of  Electro-Therapeutics  at  In- 
dianapolis. 

During  his  residence  in  Dallas,  Dr.  Spann  has  ac- 
quired a  large  practice  in  medicine  and  surgery,  and 
for  several  years  has  made  somewhat  of  a  specialty  of 
tha  diseases  of  women  and  general  surgery.  He  has 
gained  no  small  reputation  throughout  the  state  and  in 
the  medical  fraternity  at  large  for  his  success  in  the 
treatment  of  gall-stones,  and  of  cancers  and  tumors. 
From  1901  to  1907  inclusive,  he  was  Dean  of  the  Physio- 
Medical  College  at  Dallas.  This  institution  in  1897 
was  consolidated  with  the  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  at  Chicago,  and  for  two  years  following  Dr. 
Spann  made  regular  trips  to  the  latter  city  to  deliver 
before  the  students  of  the  college,  lectures  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tumors. 

Dr.  Spann  in  the  spring  of  1902  bought  what  had 
been  previously  known  as  the  Llewellyn  Club  at  Oak 
Cliff,  and  this  beautiful  park  grounds  became  the  site 
of  what  was  for  some  years  known  as  Spann  Park  and 
Sanitarium.  In  1896,  the  property  was  transferred 
into  what  is  now  familiarly  known  as  Lake  Cliff  Park, 
a  public  amusement  resort  of  the  highest  class,  equipped 
with  a  splendid  theatre,  a  concert  hall  and  many  other 
facilities  for  wholesome  amusement,  and  it  is  in  many 
ways  the  finest  place  of  its  kind  in  Texas,  and  affords 
a  beautiful  retreat  for  the  citizens  of  Dallas  and  other 
towns  reached  by  the  interurban  railway  for  innocent 
pleasure  during  the  summer  season.  The  management 
is  the  Cliff  Park  Theatre  Company,  of  which  Dr.  Spann 
is  secretary. 

Dr.  Spann  is  a  member  of  the  Dallas  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  is  identified  with  a  number  of  local  or- 
ganizations and  activities,  which  are  beneficial  in  the 
business  and  civic  life  of  the  community.  He  was 
married  in  1897  to  Miss  Willie.  J.  Culbertson,  a  daughter 
of  Dr.  James  Culbertson  of  Waco,  Texas.  They  are 
the  parents  of  one  son,  Hobert  J.  Spann,  who  was  bom 
in  1901.  The  Spann  residence  is  at  827  North  Zangs 
Boulevard,  in  Dallas. 

Judge  Frank  Henry  Sweet.  Brown  county  for  the 
past  thirty  years  has  had  no  family  more  distinguished 
for  its  substantial  ability  and  public  spirit  and  high 
ideals  of  personal  and  civic  character  than  the  Sweets. 
The  head  of  the  family  in  this  county  is  a  man  who  has 
honorably  acquired  wealth  and  influence  entirely  through 
his  own  efforts,  and  has  reared  a  family  of  children  who 
are  winning  creditable  places  in  the  world  among  them 
being  the  present  county  judge  of  Brown  county,  a 
young  and  capable  lawyer  who  has  made  an  excellent 
record  in  his  profession  and  in  public  affairs  in  his  native 
vicinity. 

Judge  Frank  Henry  Sweet  was  born  October  12,  1884, 
in  San  Augustine  county,  Texas,  a  son  and  the  oldest 
child  of  Hon.  Benjamin  Gospero  and  Mattie  (Sharp) 
Sweet,  who  were  also  natives  of  San  Augustine  county. 
The  Sweets  are  of  French  and  German  descent  and  the 
Sharps  are  Scotch-Irish.  The  grandparents  were  bom 
in  Tennessee,  and  the  previous  generation  came  from 
France  and  Germany.  Benjamin  G.  Sweet  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old  left  his  father's  home,  and  without 
assistance  from  any  one  earned  his  way  through  college. 
Having  acquired  his  education  by  much  self-denial  and 
hard  work,  he  has  always  been  a  staunch  believer  in 
schools  and  what  they  stand  for,  and  has  given  his  own 
children  the  best  advantages.  Since  1882  his  home  has 
been  in  Brown  county,  where  he  is  a  man  of  wealth  and 
standing.  He  is  perhaps  best  known  as  a  stock  farmer, 
but  has  also  done  much  public  service.  He  served  as 
treasurer  of  the  county  for  ten  years  from  1886  to 
1896.  He  is  the  owner  of  a  fine  stock  ranch  of  six  hun- 
dred acres  of  valley  lands,  and  formerly  specialized 
in  fancy  Jersey  cattle  but  is  now  raising  the  short  horn 


Durham  cattle.    His  herd  was  headed  by  a  fine  imported 
bull,  and  his  Jersey  cows  had  a  reputation  throughout 
this  part  of  Texas.    Besides  his  stock  and  ranch  lands, 
Mr.  Sweet  is  interested  in  Brownwood  City  real  estate 
and  also  large  tracts  of  lands  in  Bunnells  and  Brown 
counties.    He  has  subdivided  twenty  large  tracts  of  land 
in  Brown  county,  and  as  a  dealer  in  land  has  the  envi- 
able distinction  of  never  having  had  a  law  suit  about 
any  land  deal,  nor  havinfif  had  to  take  back  a  piece  of 
land  once  sold.    He  was  also  very  good  about  helping  the 
people  to  whom  he  sold,  assuring  them  to  carry  tnis  land 
on  to  completion.     His  integrity  is  known  wherever  he 
is  acquainted,  and  the  prize  of  a  good  name  is  a  heri- 
tage which  his  children  will  doubtless  cherish  more  than 
his  material  prosperity.     All  that  he  has  in  property 
and  material  influence  he  has  won  himself.     The  seven 
children   born   to    Benjamin    G.    Sweet   and   wife   are: 
Judge  Sweet,  the  oldest;  Itasca  Sweet,  who  in  1913  re- 
ceived the  Master's  degree  at  the  University  of  Texas; 
Mary  C.   Sweet,   who   likewise  is  the  recipient   of  the 
Master's  degree  at  the  State  University  in  1913;  Ben- 
jamin G.  Sweet,  Jr.,  associated  with  his  father  on  the 
ranch;    Mattie    Sweet,    a    high    school    graduate;    and 
Horace  Chilton  and  Lewis  K.  Sweet. 

Judge  Sweet  as  a  boy  was  reared  in  Brown  county, 
attended  the  common  schools  and  the  high  school.  His 
first  work  after  leaving  school  was  to  qualify  and  begin 
teaching,  during  1901-02.  After  that  he  entered  Daniel 
Baker  College  at  Brownwood,  where  he  was  graduated 
B.  A.  in  1904.  He  then  entered  the  University  of  Texas 
in  the  law  department,  and  was  graduated  LL.  B.  in  1908. 
He  began  his  practice  in  San  Antonio,  as  the  associate 
of  Hon.  A.  C.  Davies.  After  one  year  the  poor  health  of 
his  father  caused  him  to  return  to  Brown  county,  and  he 
assisted  the  elder  Sweet  in  arranging  the  many  busi- 
ness affairs  of  the  latter.  When  this  work  was  done 
he  opened  his  office  and  began  the  regular  practice  of  law 
in  Brownwood.  In  November,  1912,  Mr.  Sweet  was 
honored  by  the  county  in  election  to  the  ofi^ce  of  county 
judge  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  So  far  as  his  duties 
of  office  and  business  permit,  he  retained  his  private 
practice  and  has  been  very  successful  both  as  a  lawyer 
and  in  the  administration  of  the  fiscal  affairs  entrusted 
to  his  charge  in  the  office  of  the  county  judge.  He  is 
always  ready  to  assist  in  any  enterprise  of  a  beneficial 
nature  to  the  city,  county  or  state.  Judge  Sweet  is  the 
owner  of  some  Brownwood  real  estate,  and  looks  for- 
ward to  a  greater  development  of  this  section  of  the« 
state  in  the  next  ten  years  than  has  preceded  in  all  the 
past  quarter  century. 

Judge  Sweet  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
is  past  dictator  of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  and  his 
church  membership  is  in  the  Methodist  denomination. 
He  gives  all  his  time  to  his  official  duties  and  his  law 
practice.  Judge  Sweet  is  unmarried  and  has  his  home 
with  his  parents  in  one  of  the  comfortable  and  attractive 
residences  of  Brownwood. 

C.  E.  Basham.  One  of  the  best  known  bankers  of 
northwest  Texas  is  C.  E.  Basham,  now  and  for  the  past 
ten  years  cashier  of  the  Waggoner  Banking  Company 
at  Vernon.  Mr.  Basham  started  in  at  banking  when 
little  more  than  a  boy,  and  by  his  ability  and  industry 
has  secured  promotions  from  one  place  to  another, 
until  he  is  now  executive  officer,  a  stock  holder,  and  other- 
wise interested  in  the  largest  financial  institntions  of 
Wilbarger  county.  Mr.  Basham 's  name  has  been  known 
in  Vernon  for  many  years,  and  Mr.  Basham  is  him- 
self recognized  as  an  old  timer,  although  he  is  by  no 
means  an  old  man.  By  long  residence  and  familiarity 
with  conditions  and  people,  Mr.  Basham  is  convinced 
that  no  part  of  Texas  has  a  brighter  future  than  Wil- 
barger county,  and  he  is  willing  to  believe  any  asser- 
tion that  might  be  made  concerning  this  part  of  the 
state  as  a  possibility  of  the  next  quarter  century. 

C.  E.  Basham  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Kentucky,  May 
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30,  1874.  His  parents  were  both  natives  of  Kentucky, 
and  the  father  had  been  resident  in  that  state  from 
early  years  of  the  last  century.  His  father,  J.  M. 
Basham,  was  a  prominent  attorney  at  Glasgow,  moved 
out  to  Texas  and  settled  in  Vernon,  a  number  of  years 
ago,  but  later  returned  to  his  home  state  and  is  now 
living  at  the  age  of  sixty  years  in  Bowling  Green. 
The  parents  were  married  at  Glasgow,  where  the  mother, 
Alice  Depp,  was  educated  and  she  is  now  fifty-three 
years  of  age.  Of  the  two  children,  Mr.  C.  B.  Basham 
was  the  older. 

As  a  boy  he  attended  school  at  Scottsville,  Kentucky, 
and  continued  his  education  when  the  family  moved  to 
Vernon  for  one  year.  His  business  career  began  with 
work  as  bookkeeper  for  the  firm  of  Parker  and  Col- 
bert, with  whom  he  continued  for  six  years  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  his  later  career.  He  then  began 
with  the  B.  C.  Neal  firm  of  bankers  at  Vernon,  and  con- 
tinued with  them  until  the  business  was  bought  and 
absorbed  by  the  Merchants  &  Cattlemen's  Bank,  in 
1897.  He  was  with  that  bank  until  it  in  turn  was  taken 
over  by  the  Waggoner  National  Bank  in  1899.  A  few 
years  later,  Mr.  Basham  was  made  cashier  of  the  Wag- 
goner bank,  and  since  that  time  has  had  the  practical 
direction  of  the  business  of  this  bank. 

Since  1903  Mr.  Basham  has  been  honored  with  the 
post  of  City  Treasurer  of  Vernon.  He  is 'a  loyal  Demo- 
crat. In  1896  at  Vernon,  occurred  his  marriage  to 
Miss  Btta  Allman,  whose' father,  George  AUman  was  a 
well  known  owner  and  raiser  of  race  horses  in  the 
'  state  of  Tennessee.  The  four  children  of  the  marriage, 
all  bom  in  Vernon  were:  Robert,  bom  in  1897;  Alice, 
bom  in  1898;  Thelma,  bora  in  1901  and  Inez,  bom 
in  1903.  All  these  children  are  attending  school  in 
Veraon.  On  October  16,  1912,  at  Long  View,  Texas, 
Mr.  Basham  married  Miss  Delia  Pegues,  a  daughter  of 
P.  A.  Pegues.  Her  parents  are  both  living  in  Long 
View. 

Db.  Gboege  H.  Beavers.  When  Dr.  George  H.  Bea- 
vers came  to  Benjamin  in  1890  he  was  fresh  from  his 
studies  in  the  University  of  Texas,  having  spent  but 
a  few  months  in  practice  in  Drop,  Texas,  prior  to  his 
advent  into  this  place.  Here  his  progress  has  been  an 
upward  one  from  the  beginning,  and  the  drug  store 
enterprise  of  which  he  is  the  head,  was  established 
some  three  years  after  his  location  here.  He  has  ad- 
vanced perceptibly  in  his  profession,  in  his  citizenship 
and  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  his  position  here  now  is  one  of  which  he  may 
well  be  proud.  Dr.  Beavers  was  bom  in  the  state,  his 
home  being*  in  Denton  county  as  a  boy,  where  he  was 
born  on  June  20,  1866,  and  he  is  a  son  of  George  L. 
and  Harriett  Owens,  both  of  them  born  in  Tennessee. 

George  Beavers  came  to  Texas  in  1857  and  here 
identified  himself  with  farming  and  stock-raising.  He 
also  was  engaged  in  carpentering  and  building  to  some 
extent,  and  he  served  in  the  Union  army  during  the 
Civil  war,  in  the  capacity  of  a  carpenter  and  builder. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  a 
devout  Christian,  and  he  died  in  1905  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven  years.  His  wife,  who  was  also  an  active 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  was  a  woman  of 
splendid  integrity  and  admirable  christian  character,  and 
she  died  three  years  after  the  passing  of  her  husband, 
aged  sixty-eight  years,  and  is  buried  with  him  in  Den- 
ton county.     They  were  the  parents  of  eight  children. 

Dr.  Beavers  had  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  and  when  he  had  finished  his  high  school  course 
he  entered  the  University  at  Tehuacana,  Texas,  and 
from  there  he  went  to  the  Missouri  Medical  College  at 
St.  Louis,  from  which  he  was  duly  graduated  in  1890. 
He  returned  to  Texas  when  he  had  won  his  M.  D.  de- 
gree and  after  a  few  months  of  practice  in  Drop,  this 
state,  he  came  to  Benjamin  and  opened  an  office.  His 
practice  has  been  a  growing  one  from  the  start,  and  he 


is  the  only  physician  in  the  place.  His  popularity  is 
markedly  pronounced, — so  much  so  that  there  has  never 
seemed  room  for  another  physician  to  make  a  place  for 
himself  here,  and  the  Doctor  has  gone  on  his  way  in 
the  quiet  performance  of  his  duty,  gaining  in  pros- 
perity with  every  passing  year.  His  dmg  store,  which 
he  established  some  three  years  after  he  located  here, 
has  filled  a  genuine  want  in  the  community,  and  is  the 
only  one  in  the  place,  as  well.  It  is  a  thoroughly  mod- 
em shop  in  every  respect,  well  stocked  and  well  con- 
ducted, as  one  might  expect. 

Dr.  Beavers  has  filled  a  prominent  place  in  the  com- 
munity in  the  years  of  his  residence  here,  and  is  now 
serving  as  president  of  the  local  school  board.  He  is  a 
Eepublican,  but  it  does  not  affect  his  activities  in  local 
politics.  He  served  at  one  time  as  postmaster  of  Ben- 
jamin, and  gave  an  excellent  administration  of  the 
office,  too. 

Dr.  Beavers  was  married  in  this  city,  on  January 
23,  1895,  to  Idnnie  Dimmitt,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  P.  D.  Dimmitt  of  this  community.  They  have 
two  children — ^Herbert  G.  and  Doris.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Beavers  attend  the  Christian  church  and  Mrs.  Beavers 
is  a  member  of  the  Ladies  Aid  Society  of  the  church. 

Dr.  Beavers  is  a  man  of  quiet  instincts,  fond  of  his 
home  and  family,  and  finding  a  genuine  pleasure  in 
the  work  of  his  profession  and  in  the  supervision  of  his 
fine  ranch,  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Knox  county. 
His  standing  in  the  community  is  of  the  highest  order, 
and  his  labors  in  behalf  of  his  town  are  unceasing. 

Judge  William  M.  Moore.  Knox  county  has  no 
more  forceful  and  energetic  citizen  than  Judge  Moore, 
former  county  judge  and  since  1894  engaged  in  prac- 
tice as  a  lawyer,  and  also  in  the  real  estate  and  abstract 
business  at  Benjamin.  Judge  Moore  represents  the  third 
generation  of  his  family  in  Texas,  the  name  having 
been  identified  with  different  sections  of  this  state  since 
pioneer  days.  His  own  career  has  been  one  of  excep- 
tional success  and  prominence.  In  his  home  county  and 
city  he  has  accepted  every  opportunity  to  improve  and 
boost  commercial  and  economic  prosperity,  and  as  an 
evidence  of  this  it  might  be  mentioned  that  he  was  a 
few  years  ago  one  of  the  thirty  local  citizens  who  offered 
to  build  a  road  bed  from  Seymour  to  Benjamin,  just  in 
order  to  get  a  new  railroad  for  the  town.  In  other 
matters  as  well  he  has  always  been  forehanded  and 
enthusiastic,  and  his  previous  achievements  make  him  an 
ideal  leader  in  any  community. 

William  M.  Moore  was  bom  in  Wood  county,  Texas, 
February  23,  1862.  His  father  was  John  B.  Moore,  a 
native  of  Tennessee,  who  moved  to  Texas  during  the 
decade  of  the  fifties.  The  paternal  grandfather  was 
William  Moore,  who  during  his  residence  in  Texas  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  state  legislature.  No  railroads 
had  been  built  through  his  part  of  the  state  and  he  had 
to  ride  horse  back  to  the  state  capitol  in  Austin.  Grand- 
father Moore  was  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  did  much 
service  in  traveling  about  in  early  Texas  as  a  circuit 
rider,  and  in  bearing  the  gospel  to  remote  settlements. 
John  R.  Moore  followed  farming  all  hi^  life  and  was  a 
devout  member  of  the  Methodist  church.  During  the 
Civil  war  he  enlisted  in  a  Texas  regiment,  and  went 
through  many  campaigns  and  battles.  In  politics  he 
was  active,  though  never  an  office  holder.  His  death 
occurred  in  1905,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years,  and  he 
is  buried  in  Jack  county  of  this  state.  John  R.  Moore 
married  Mary  Ann  Paschal,  who  was  bom  in  Georgia, 
in  which  state  she  was  married.  She  belonged  to  the 
Baptist  faith,  and  at  her  death  in  1870  was  buried  in 
Wood  county.  There  were  three  children,  of  whom 
Judge  Moore  was  the  second. 

Judge  Moore  has  spent  all  his  career  in  Texas,  and  his 
early  years  were  spent  on  the  farm  of  his  father,  who 
was  a  man  of  ability  and  gained  a  generous  prosperity 
as  a  farmer.     His  early  education  was  received  in  the 
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public  schools,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  started  ont 
to  earn  his  own  way.  He  worked  on  a  cattle  range,  fol- 
lowed the  life  of  a  cowboy  for  about  ten  years,  and 
started  in  at  a  salary  of  fifteen  dollars  per  month. 
After  a  few  years  he  bought  a  few  cattle  and  developed 
an  independent  enterprise  as  a  cattleman.  Finally  he 
moved  his  stock  to  the  land  between  Knox  and  King 
counties,  and  was  one  of  the  early  ranchers  in  that 
vicinity.  Finally  selling  out  his  cattle  interests,  he 
directed  his  energies  to  completing  his  neglected  educa- 
tion, and  in  preparation  for  a  professional  career.  He 
was  a  student  in  the  Switzer  College  at  Weatherford 
for  two  terms,  taking  a  classical  course,  and  then  entered 
the  state  university  at  Austin  where  he  was  four  years 
in  the  academic  department.  Following  that  he  studied 
two  years  in  the  law  department,  and  in  1894  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  In  the  same  year  he  located  at 
Benjamin,  now  the  county  seat  of  Knox  county,  and  has 
enjoyed  a  large  and  important  practice  in  the  county  and 
state  courts  since  that  time.  He  carries  on  a  large  busi- 
ness in  real  estate,  loans  and  abstracts,  farms  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  raising  horses,  cattle  and  other  stock,  and 
he  might  equally  well  be  classified  either  as  a  rancher, 
a  lawyer,  or  a  man  of  affairs. 

In  Baylor  county,  Texas,  on  July  4,  1894,  Judge 
Moore  married  Miss  Stella  Sams,  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  P.  C.  Sams  of  Benjamin.  The  four  daughters 
in  their  family  are:  Mora,  Willie  Lois,  Catherine  and 
Jeannette.  Judge  Moore  affiliates  with  the  Masonic 
Order  in  the  Blue  Lodge  and  Commandery,  with  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  with  the  College  Fraternity 
of  the  Kappa  Sigma.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Benjamin  Commercial  Club,  and  in  religious  matters  be- 
longs to  no  church,  though  a  liberal  supporter  of  all 
religious  and  philanthropic  causes.  His  wife  is  active 
in  the  Christian  denomination.  In  politics  he  has  long 
been  a  local  leader  in  the  Democracy,  and  for  two  years 
served  as  county  judge.  He  also  served  at  one  time  on 
the  school  board,  and  during  his  college  career  was 
nominated  for  the  legislature,  but  withdrew  his  name. 
Outside  of  his  extensive  business.  Judge  Moore  takes 
great  pleasure  in  outdoor  life,  especially  horseback  riding 
and  camping,  aiid  he  is  a  breeder  of  fine  horses  and 
cattle.  He  has  surrounded  himself  with  all  the  facilities 
for  enjoying  life. 

Col.  George  Iverson  Goodwin.  In  the  seventy-ninth 
year  of  his  long  and  useful  life,  lives  retired  at  Brown- 
wood  Col.  George  Iverson  Goodwin,  distinguished  as  a 
soldier,  a  lawyer  and  legislator  and  public  spirited  citi- 
zen, a  man  whose  name  and  works  will  be  perpetuated 
into  the  coming  generation  under  his  title  of  *' Father 
of  the  Agricultural  &  Mechanical  College '  *  at  Bryan. 

Col.  George  Iverson  Goodwin  was  born  August  1,  1835, 
at  Amoricus,  Georgia,  the  son  of  Jolm  and  Sarah  (Cutts) 
Goodwin,  natives  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  re- 
spectively. They  were  married  in  Georgia  in  July,  1829. 
The  founder  of  the  American  branch  of  the  family  was 
John  Goodwin  of  English  lineage  who  settled  in  Virginia. 
The  Cutts  family  was  of  Scotch  stock,  and  descendants 
of  Lord  Cutts.-  The  parents  of  Col.  George  I.  Good- 
win came  to  Texas  in  1845,  settling  in  Grimes  county, 
where  the  father  was  engaged  as  a  planter,  and  where  he 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years.  The  mother  lived  to 
the  age  of  sixty,  dying  of  yellow  fever  in  Chambers 
county. 

Colonel  Goodwin  was  ten  years  old  when  the  family 
came  to  Texas,  grew  up  in  Grimes  county,  received  a 
practical  education  in  the  local  schools,  and  in  1858 
took  up  the  study  of  law  at  Richmond.  He  practiced 
for  a  time  in  Chambers  county  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  war.  He  first  enlisted  in  Streight's  Regiment,  cav- 
alry, and  then  transferred  to  the  cavalry  commanded  by 
Major  Ragsdale.  The  latter  regiment  .was  subsequently 
consolidated  with  Gould  ^s  regiment.  Among  the  twenty- 
odd  skirmishes  and  battles  in  which  he  participated  was 


that  at  Brashear  City,  Louisiana,  where  he  assisted  in 
capturing  twenty-three  hundred  federal  soldiers.  He 
continued  through  the  war  under  General  Tom  Green  and 
Dick  Taylor  until  the  final  surrender.  After  the  war 
Colonel  Goodwin  located  at  Bryan  in  Brazos  county, 
where  he  resumed  his  private  practice  as  a  lawyer,  and 
was  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  that  section  of  the 
state.  He  remained  in  private  practice  at  Bryan  for 
ten  years  and  then  practiced  twenty  years  in  Brown- 
wood,  until  his  retirement  from  the  ranks  of  active  law- 
yers. 

Colonel  Goodwin  was  first  married  in  June,  1853,  to 
Miss  Sallie  Trammell,  who  died  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
1863.  The  only  living  child  of  that  marriage  is  Judge 
John  Goodwin,  concerning  whom  a  sketch  appears  else- 
where. The  second  marriage  of  Colonel  Goodwin  was  to 
Miss  Sallie  Jones  of  Brazos  county.  She  died  in  1872. 
The  present  wife  of  the  Colonel  was  Miss  Sallie  Smith, 
of  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.  Their  marriage  was  cele- 
brated in  November,  1873. 

Colonel  Goodwin  retired  from  active  practice  at  Brown- 
wood  in  1896.     He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Four- 
teenth Texas  Legislature,  and  it  was  during  that  time 
that  his  energies  and  talents  were  devoted  to  two  of  the 
most  important  measures  of  constructive  and  remedial 
legislation    in  that  period  of  Texas  history.    In  the  first 
session  of  the  fourteenth  general  assembly  he  fought  the 
International   &  Great  Northern  Bond  Bill,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  signing  of  bonds  that  had  not  been  -signed 
by  the  previous  Governor  Davis  nor  by  the  then  Gover- 
nor Coke.    These  bonds  amounted  to  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  Colonel  Goodwin  and  a  great  majority  of  well- 
thinking  Texas  citizens  believed  that  the  ratification  of 
these  bonds  would  impose  an  outrageous  tax  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state.    Largely  due  to  his  vigorous  opposition 
to  the  measure,  a  compromise  was  effected  by  which  the 
railroad   was   given   twenty   sections   of   land   for   each 
mile  constructed.     During  the  Twelfth  Legislature  Col- 
onel Goodwin  was  author  of  the  bill  creating  the  Me- 
chanical and  Agricultural  College  at  Bryan.    Some  years 
before,  the  Federal  government  had  provided  in  a  gen- 
eral measure  for  the  disposition  of  certain  funds  to  be 
tamed    over   to    the    individual    states    and    applied   to 
industrial  and  agricultural  education.     Colonel  Goodwin 
took  the  lead  in  getting  Texas  to  accept  the  provisions 
of   this   law    in    practical   manner   and    established   the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  which  for  the  past 
forty  years  has  been  such  an  important  institution  of 
popular  and  technical  education  in  this  state.     On  the 
campus  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at 
Bryan  stands  Goodwin  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  Colonel 
Goodwin  and  erected  through  the  provision  supplied  by 
the    Thirtieth    I^egislature.      This    honor   was    conferred 
in  recognition  of  the  colonel  *s  legislative  work,  in  bring- 
ing   about   the    foundation    of   the    original    institution. 
In  view  of  his  long  and  active  career  in  behalf  of  prac- 
tical   and    beneficent    enterprises    for    the    advancement 
of  the  state,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  comment  upon 
Colonel  Goodwin's  character  as  a  loyal  and  public  spir- 
ited citizen.    He  is  a  man  of  exceptional  education,  and 
even  in  his  advanced  years  he  keeps  in  touch  with  cur- 
rent events  and  is  especially  well  informed  on  all  his- 
torical subjects  pertaining  to  his  home  state,  as  well  as 
the    history    and    legislation    of    all    civilized    nationa 

Thomas  P.  Frizzell.  One  of  the  best  known  busi- 
ness men  of  Knox  City,  Texas,  and  withal,  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  enterprising,  is  Thomas  P.  Frizzell, 
one  who  has  made  his  way  to  success  and  independence 
through  succossivo  grades  of  prosperity,  from  the  very 
bottom  of  the  ladder.  He  had  no  advantages  as  a  boy 
that  were  worthy  of  the  name,  and  early  learned  the 
lesson  of  self-support,  beginning  when  he  was  seven 
years  old  to  shift  for  himself,  as  the  term  goes.  Today 
he   is  the   owner  and   proprietor   of  two   drug  stores   iit 
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Texas,  and  is  fast  forging  to  the  front  in  the  ranks 
of  the  prosperous  men  of  the  county. 

Thomas  P.  Frizzell  was  born  in  Neosho,  Missouri,  on 
June  1,  1872,  and  is  the  son  of  parents  who  were  natives 
of  the  state.  His  father  died  when  he  was  about 
seven,  his  mother  some  four  years  prior  to  that  time,  flo 
that  he  was  orphaned  at  a  time  when  he  most  needed 
the  care  of  a  parent.  He  has  been  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortunes  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  for  he 
assumed  command  of  his  future,  as  well  as  of  his  pres- 
ent, when  he  was  aged  seven.  He  earned  his  keep  by 
doing  light  work  and  the  usual  chores  that  a  boy  of 
that  age  can  perform,  when  he  must,  and  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  came  to  Texas.  He  first  located  in  Gaines- 
ville, this  state,  and  was  employed  as  delivery  boy  in  a 
grocery  store,  which  work  he  continued  in  for  a  few 
months  and  then  went  into  a  drug  store  as  a  clerk. 
His  connection  with  that  enterprise  has  been  continuous 
from  that  day  to  this.  He  worked  in  his  first  place 
three  years,  and  in  another  place  he  remained  twelve 
consecutive  years,  when  he  went  to  Proctor,  in  Comanche 
county,  and  opened  a  store  on  his  own  responsibility. 
This  was  in  1905,  and  he  is  still  the  proprietor  of  that 
store,  the  same  being  in  charge  of  a  manager,  while  he 
conducts  the  Knox  City  establishment.  He  came  here 
in  1909  and  opened  up  his  present  house,  which  does 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  Prizzell  &  Carncs. 
A  full  line  of  drugs,  druggists  sundries,  etc.,  is. carried 
in  stock,  and  a  jewelry  department  also  adds  to  the 
attractiveness  and  profits  of  the  place. 

Mr.  Frizzell  has  added  not  a  little  to  his  education  in 
recent  years  by  observation  and  continued  study,  for  as 
a  boy  his  educational  advantages  were  decidedly  meager. 
When  he  was  about  fourteen  he  left  his  native  state  and 
went  to  Kansas,  where  he  attended  school  in  Osage  Mis- 
sion for  a  year  before  he  came  to  Texas.  That  repre- 
sented the  major  part  of  his  training,  although  as  a  boy 
in  Missouri  he  had  occasionallv  attended  the  winter  ses- 
sions  of  the  village  schools. 

Mr.  Frizzell  is  a  Democrat  in  his  politics,  but  does 
not  participate  in  the  activities  of  the  party  other  than 
as  a  voter.  He  is  a  Mason  of  the  Blue  Lodge  and 
CTiapter,  and  also  has  membership  in  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

He  is  a  decided  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  attractive  qualities  of  Texas,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  ambitious  young  men.  He 
is  permanently  located  within  her  borders,  and  is  de- 
termined to  withhold  no  word  of  praise  for  the  great 
southwestern  state  wherein  he  has  been  so  successful. 

Mr.  Frizzell  was  married  at  Proctor,  Texas,  on  Novem- 
ber 27,  1895,  to  Miss  MoUie  Pinson,  a  daughter  of  John 
Pinson,  a  one  time  resident  of  Coleman  county.  Three 
children  have  been  born  to  them:  MoUie  Lois,  who  is 
deceased;  Tom  Paul  and  Marjorie  Pinson  Frizzell.  The 
family  have  membership  in  the  Christian  church,  where 
they  have  a  share  in  work  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  church,  and  they  enjoy  the  esteem  and  high  regard 
of  the  representative  people  of  the  city  and  county. 

T.  H.  Shive.  a  highly  successful  business  man  of 
Vernop,  T.  H.  Shive  has  lived  in  that  city  since  1889. 
He  began  his  career  there  as  a  clerk,  finally  acquired  an 
interest  and  later  became  sole  proprietor  of  a  large 
implement  house,  and  now  has  not  only  the  largest 
concern  of  its  kind  in  Wilbarger  county,  but  has  a  branch 
house  at  Chillicothe,  and  many  other  business  interests 
in  his  section  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Shive  comes  from  Goliad,  Texas,  where  he  was 
bom  January  9,  1858,  the  only  son  of  his  parents,  M.  M. 
and  Lydia  (Harris)  Shive.  His  father,  a  native  of 
Mississippi,  moved  to  Texas,  in  1856,  locating  in  the 
county  where  the  son  was  born.  The  father  was  in 
early  life  a  school  teacher,  later  became  a  stock  raiser, 
and  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Goliad,  until  1906,  and  is 
now  retired  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  and  making  his 


home  in  the  city  of  El  Paso.  During  the  Civil  war  he 
became  captain  of  a  Texas  Company,  and  served  from 
the  first  month  of  hostilities  until  their  close.  The  mother 
who  was  born  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  died  at 
Goliad  in  1858  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Shive  grew  up  in  the  vicinity  of  historic 
old  Goliad,  attending  the  local  schools  there,  and  started 
out  when  a  boy  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world. 
His  first  experience  was  as  a  clerk  in  a  store  and  after- 
wards he  sold  implements  for  a  Dallas  jobbing  house, 
on  the  road.  He  has  more  than  thirty  years  of  experience 
to  back  up  his  present  business,  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  trade  conditions  in  implements  is  a  great  factor  in 
his  present  successful  establishment.  Coming  to  Vernon 
in  1889,  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Scurlock  for  sev- 
eral years,  after  which  he  bought  out  the  business,  and 
his  name  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  establishment 
ever  since.  He  owns  the  Shive  Implement  Company  of 
ChilUcothe,  is  a  director  in  the  W^aggoner  National  Bank, 
and  is  also  a  director  in  the  Vernon  Oil  Company. 

With  success  in  business  he  has  also  given  his  share 
of  attention  to  the  public  welfare,  and  has  served  as  a 
school  director.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat.  In 
Masonry  Mr.  Shive  has  taken  the  York  Rite  degrees,  and 
belongs  to  Lodge,  Chapter  and  Commandery. 

At  Vernon  in  1890,  Mr.  Shive  married  Miss  Hattie 
Napier,  a  daughter  of  Captain  John  S.  Napier.  Her 
father  now  lives  in  Vernon.  The  five  children  bom  to 
their  marriage  are:  1st,  Anna,  born  in  1892  and  died  in 
1907;  Olive,  born  at  Vernon  in  1894,  and  a  graduate  of 
the  public  schools;  Hattie  Shive,  born  at  Vernon  in  1899, 
and  still  in  school;  Mary  Myatt  Shive,  born  at  Vernon  in 
1905;   and  Thomas  Shive  born  in  1908. 

Andrew  Jackson  Baxley.  For  thirty-five  years  a 
resident  of  Dallas,  and  north  Texas,  the  late  Andrew 
.Jackson  Baxley,  who  died  in  Dallas,  January  15,  1908, 
had  a  long  and  useful  career,  and  his  family  are  well 
known  in  Dallas,  where  Mrs.  Baxley  resides  at  300  Grand 
Avenue. 

Andrew  Jackson  Baxley  was  born  in  Columbus,  Geor- 
gia, in  1845.  His  father  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina, 
and  of  English  stock.  His  mother  was  Mary  E.  (Bax- 
ley) Baxley.  There  were  only  two  children  in  the  fam- 
ily, and  Mr.  Baxley 's  sister  was  Columbus,  now  de- 
ceased. In  his  native  state  of  Georgia,  Andrew  J.  Bax- 
ley lived  until  he  was  seventeen,  having  in  the  mean- 
time received  his  education  in  the  common  schools,  but 
further  preparation  for  a  career  was  interrupted  by  the 
great  war  between  the  states.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  joined  the  Confederate  army,  and  served  first  under 
General  Bobinson,  and  later  under  General  Ross.  His 
service  as  a  soldier  continued  for  three  years  and  eight 
months.  When  the  war  was  over  he  lived  in  Selma, 
Alabama,  and  while  there  learned  the  trade  of  brick- 
layer. He  spent  several  years  in  Shreveport,  Louisiana, 
and  in  1873  located  at  Dallas.  After  one  year  there  he 
went  to  Ennis,  and  that  city  was  his  home  until  1879 
when  he  returned  to  Dallas,  and  continued  at  his  trade 
and  in  the  contracting  business  until  his  death.  Mr. 
Baxley  was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  was  a  Royal  Arch 
Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  he  and  his  family  worshipped  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

On  June  11,  1871,  Mr.  Baxley  married  Miss  Willie 
Macon,  a  native  of  Alabama,  and  a  daughter  of  J.  E.  J. 
and  Mary  E.  (Lyles)  Macon,  her  father  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  her  mother  of  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Baxley  was  one 
of  ten  children,  only  three  of  whom  are  now  living,  the 
other  two  being  Alexander,  a  contractor  of  Dallas,  and 
Carrie,  wife  of  W.  F.  Albright,  of  Fort  Worth.  To  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baxley  were  born  eleven  chil- 
den,  namely:  Frank,  who  died  in  infancy;  one  that 
died  unnamed;  Edythe,  wife  of  S.  T.  Bryant,  of  Dallas, 
and  the  mother  of  two  children,  Irma,  and  Rhoma;  Car- 
rie, wife  of  H.  L.  Fry,  of  Dallas;  Robert  E.,  of  Dallas; 
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Maude,  wife  of  W.  H.  Love,  of  Greeneville,  Texas;  Birdie, 
wife  of  G.  T.  Morris,  of  Fort  Worth;  S.  J^  of  Chieago; 
Clurej  BooBy  of  Dallms;  Louie  C^  at  borne;  and  Emiuie^ 
dee^ksed. 

John  M.  Pq&mwalt.  Of  the  frontiersmen  and  old 
time  stoekmen  who  saw  dntr  on  the  plains  of  western 
Texas  when  thej  were  still  the  battle-grounds  between 
the  adraneing  civilization  on  the  east  and  the  retiring 
barbarism  of  the  western  wilderness,  none  of  the  sor- 
viTors  has  a  more  interesting  and  varied  record  than 
John  M.  Formwalt.  now  a  resident  of  Van  Horn  in 
Culberson  countv. 

Mr.  Formwalt  belongs  to  one  of  the  noted  old  Ameri- 
can families,  one  that  has  been  identified  with  this  coun- 
try since  revolutionary  times,  and  has  always  furnished 
men  of  physical  power,  mental  resourcefulness  and  worthy 
character  to  their  respective  communities. 

John  M.  Formwalt  was  bom  at  Pontotoc,  Mississippi. 
October  23, 1848,  a  son  of  Major  John  and  Courtney  (Mc- 
Ewan)  Formwalt.     The  ancestry  was  German  an^  Irish, 
and  the  parents  were  among  the  settlers  of  the  original 
Tennessee  colony  near  Palestine.  Texas.     On  both  sides 
of  the  family  there  were  members  in  the  Bevolution  and 
the  maternal  grandfather.  CoL  McEwan,  not  only  par- 
ticipated in  the  Bevolution,  but  later  served  as  captain 
in  the  Creek-Indian   war.     Major  John  Formwalt,   the 
father,  was  a  captain  of  the  Texas  Bangers  during  the 
frontier  days,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  dis- 
banded   his    ranger    company,    and    took    service    under 
Generals  Hood  and  Johnson,  attaining  the  rank  of  major, 
and  participating   Ln   many  of  the  chief  battles  of  the 
long  war.     At  the  battle  of  Franklin  his  own  men  were 
composed  of  eight  hundred  Texas  troops,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  fight  only  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  sur- 
vived.    He  was  himself  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at 
that  battle.     Major   Formwalt    is   ninety-four   years   of 
age  and  a  resident  at  Granbury,  in  Hood  county,  one  of 
the  most  venerable  of  the   Texas  pioneers.     After  the 
war  he  was  a  successful  merchant  and  stockman  in  Hood 
county,  until  he  retired  when  eighty- four  years  of  age. 
His  wife  died  in  1S83,  and  her  remains  now  rest  in  the 
cemetery  at  Granbury.    On  the  paternal  side  Mr.  Form- 
wait  *s  grandmother  was  a  sister  of  the  wife  of  the  Crov- 
emor  Traup  of  Georgia.     Seven  children  were  bom  to 
Major  Formwalt  and  wife,  and  their  names  are  as  fol- 
lows:    Wdliam,  a  prominent  stockman  of  Carizoza,  New 
Mexico ;  John  M. ;  Charles  F.,  a  farmer  of  Colorado  City, 
Colorado :  Hood,  a  prominent  sheepman  of  Oregon ;  Helen, 
a  wife  of  William  Allen,   a  stock   raiser  at   Ballinger; 
Ada,  wife  of  Ben  Hudson  of  Bock  Port.  Texas,  now  de- 
ceased: and  SamueU  also  »ieceased,  who  was  a  resident 
in  Bawlings  county,  Texas. 

Mr.  John  M.  Formwalt  was  reare«i  in  Texas  during 
times  and  circumstances  which  interfered  greatly  with 
regular  schooling,  and  though  he  continued  to  attend 
school  up  to  the  time  he  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age. 
his  atten»3ance  was  often  interrupted-  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  begun  driving  cattle  over  the  prairies  to  New 
Mexico  and  Kansas,  and  subsequently  was  engraged  in  the 
stock  raising  buaness  for  sixteen  years  in  Hood  county. 
In  1S74  he  moved  out  to  Bunnels  county,  where  he  con- 
tinued in  the  same  business  for  some  years.  In  187^ 
Mr.  Formwalt  was  elected  sheriff  of  Bunnels  county  on 
the  Democratic  ticket,  and  held  that  position  contin- 
uously for  twelve  years.  Western  Texas  has  had  many 
efficient,  courageous  and  noted  sheriffs,  and  among  them 
probably  none  more  so  than  Mr.  Formwalt,  As  the  prin- 
cipal executive  officer  of  the  law  he  had  supervision  of  a 
county  which  at  the  time  was  filled  with  desperadoes  and 
cattle  thieves.  Stage  robbing  was  a  common  practice 
and  assaults  upon  the  law  as  well  as  crimes  committed 
by  one  individual  upon  another  were  so  frequent  that  no 
occupation  was  more  hazardous  and  demanded  greater 
ability  than  that  of  sheriff.  It  remains  to  his  credit  as 
part  of  the  permanent  annals  of  western  Texas  that  Mr. 


Formwah  actnaDy  broke  up  all  the  outlaw  gangs  operat- 
ing in  .his  territory  and  arrested  and  sent  many  of  them 
to  the  penitentiary.  Among  these  were  Potter  and  Mc- 
Daniels,  who  were  noted  stage  robbers  of  the  time  and 
convicted  for  robbing  stages  between  Ballinger  and  San 
Angelo.  Biley  Madget,  a  notorious  character  of  the  time, 
fired  upon  Mr.  Formwalt  as  he  stopped  in  a  room  with 
his  back  turned,  and  in  self-defense  Mr.  Formwalt  found 
it  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  career  of  this  cowardly 
desperado  then  and  there.  This  killing  occurred  in  1S86, 
and  an  account  of  the  same  may  be  found  in  the  criminal 
news  of  that  year.  He  also  killed  a  cattle  thief  named 
Tom  Potter  in  1878  in  Denton  county. 

Prior  to  his  election  as  sheriff,  but  while  doing  duty 
as  deputy,  he  was  ^igaged  in  many  Indian  fights.  One 
of  these  occurred  in  1869  near  Pecos,  where  he  in  com- 
pany with  twenty-two  others  were  attacked  by  sixty 
Apaches,  who  captured  their  horses  and  left  the  white 
men  stranded  so  that  they  were  forced  to  walk  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  four  hundred  miles  without  water 
and  with  little  food, 

Mr.  Formwalt  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife 
was  Miss  Eppie  Walden,  a  native  of  Texas  and  a  daugh- 
ter of  Kay  Walden.  Her  death  occurred  in  BaBtnger  in 
1895.  In  1897  Mr.  Formwalt  married  Miss  Bulah,  who 
had  been  left  an  orphan  and  was  reared  in  the  home  of 
Major  John  Formwalt.  Mr.  Formwalt  has  no  children. 
He  resides  on  his  well  stocked  ranch  in  Culberson  conntr, 
one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  old-timers  in  west  Texas. 
Mr.  Formwalt  stands  six  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and 
in  body  and  character  is  one  of  the  best  representatives 
of  old-time  Texas  citizens. 

Hakbt  p.  Lawther.  Senior  member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Lawther  ft  Pope,  of  Dallas,  with  offices  at  1202  Com- 
monwealth National  Bank  buildings  he  whose  name 
initiates  this  paragraph  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  bar  of  northern  Texas  and  as  a 
citizen  who  takes  more  than  perfunctory  interest  in  all 
that  touches  the  welfare  of  the  community.  He  is  a 
man  of  hi^  professional  attainments  and  the  firm  of 
which  he  is  a  member  controls  a  large  and  infwrtant 
law  bosiness,  in  connection  with  which  he  kss  mp- 
peared  in  many  important  litigations  in  the  state  and 
federal  eoorts  of  Tezas^  He  has  been  a  resident  of  the 
Lone  Star  state  since  his  boyhood  days,  and  here  has 
fcmnd  ample  opportunity  for  definite  and  worthy 
achievement  in  the  exacting  profession  which  he  has 
honored  by  his  character  and  services. 

Mr.  Lawther  was  bom  at  Muscatine,  Iowa,  the  judi- 
cial center  of  the  county  of  the  same  name^  and  the 
date  of  his  nativity  was  January  25,  1859,  a  notation 
which  indicates  beyond  peradvoiture  that  his  parents 
were  numbered  among  the  pioneers  of  that  section  of  the 
Hawkeye  state.  Cofonel  Bobert  B.  Lawther,  father  of 
him  to  whom  this  sketch  is  dedicated,  claimed  the  old 
Keystone  state  of  the  Union  as  the  plaee  of  his  nativity 
and  was  the  youngest  of  the  seven  children  of  James 
and  Jane  (Hood)  Lawther.  the  former  of  whom  was 
bom  in  Scotland  and  the  latter  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
his  native  land  and  in  Ireland  James  Lawther  was  edu- 
cated for  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyt»iaii  ^oareh^  but 
his  predilections  led  him  into  other  fields  of  endeavor 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years  he  emigrated  from 
Belfast.  Ireland,  to  America.  He  first  setded  in  War- 
ren county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  and  where  was  sokmmaed  kis  marriage 
to  Miss  Jane  Hood.  In  1841  they  removed  to  Arm- 
strong county,  that  state,  where  he  continued  to  be 
actively  identiJfied  with  the  great  basic  industry  of  agri- 
culture until  his  death,  wluch  occurred  in  1865.  His 
wife,  a  woman  of  most  gracious  personality,  survived 
him  by  about  four  years. 

Colonel  Bobert  B.  Lawther  was  reared  to  maturity 
on  the  old  homestead  farm  near  Kittanning,  the  capital 
of  Armstrong  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  h^  educational 
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advantages  were  those  afforded  in  a  somewliat  irregular 
and  desultory  attendance  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
locality  and  period — a  preliminary  discipline  which 
proved  adequate  foundation  upon  which  to  rear  the 
broad  superstructure  of  knowledge  which  he  later  ac- 
quired through  self -application  and  through  active  asso- 
ciation with  men  and  affairs.  He  continued  to  attend 
school  during  the  winter  terms  until  he  had  attained  to 
the  age  of  seventeen  years,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he 
gained  full  fellowship  with  arduous  toil  and  endeavor^ 
in  cdhnection  with  the  operations  of  the  home  farm. 
As  a  young  man  he  severed  his  allegiance  to  the  great 
basic  industry  under  whose  influence  ne  had  been  reared, 
and  he  was  long  and  successfully  identified  with  mer- 
cantile enterprise.  He  gained  experience  in  this  line 
at  Newburg,  New  York,  and  later  removed  to  Iowa 
and  numbered  himself  among  the  pioneers  of  that  state, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business  at  Mus- 
catine for  some  time  and  later  he  established  a  grocery 
business  at  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  where  he  was  a 
resident  at  the  inception  of  the  Civil  war.  Loyal  to 
the  cause  represented  by  the  Confederate  States,  he 
enlisted  as  a  member  of  the  first  company  of  state 
militia  organized  at  Jefferson  City,  the  capital  of  Mis- 
souri, in  April,  1861,  and  with  his  regiment  he  entered 
service  in  the  command  of  General  Price.  He  was  soon 
afterward  elected  major  of  the  First  Missouri  Cavalry, 
at  the  time  when  Price's  command  was  formally  mus- 
tered into  the  Confederate  service,  and  he  proved  one  of 
the  gallant  and  honored  officers  of  the  Confederacy.  He 
participated  in  many  sanguinary  engagements,  and  in 
the  battle  of  Pea  Eidge,  or  Elkhorn  Tavern,  Arkansas, 
in  March,  1862,  he  led  a  brilliant  charge  in  which  was 
effected  the  capture  of  a  Union  battery.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  splendid  service  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  colonel,  and  he  continued  with  his  command 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  later  years  he  signified 
his  abiding  interest  in  his  old  comrades  in  arms  by  re- 
taining affiliation  with  the  United  Confederate  Veter- 
ans' Association. 

Within  a  short  period  after  the  close  of  the  war 
Colonel  Lawther  removed  with  his  family  to  Texas  and 
established  his  home  in  the  city  of  Galveston,  where  he 
continued  to  be  engaged  in  the  retail  grocery  trade  until 
1877.  He  then  removed  to  Washington  county,  this  state, 
and  located  at  Brenham,  the  county  seat,  where  he  be- 
came manager  of  a  large  general  store  conducted  by  the 
local  grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  besides 
which  he  owned  and  operated  a  farm  in  that  county.  He 
continued  to  reside  at  Brenham  until  1884,  when  he 
removed  to  Dallas,  where  he  continued  to  be  actively  con- 
cerned with  business  enterprises  for  many  years  and 
where  he  was  summoned  to  eternal  rest  in  October,  1911, 
secure  in  the  high  regard  of  all  who  knew  him.  His 
cherished  and  devoted  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Ellen  E.  Hoopes,  was  bom  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  is 
now  living  in  Dallas.  She  is  a  representative  of  a 
sterling  pioneer  family  of  the  Buckeye  state,  and  was 
a  cousin  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary,  the  gentle  poets 
whose  productions  gained  to  them  no  little  celebrity. 
Of  the  children  five  eons  are  living. 

Harry  P.  Lawther  was  about  eight  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  the  family  removal  to  Texas,  and  he  received 
adequate  educational  discipline  of  a  preliminary  order  in 
private  schools  in  the  city  of  Galveston,  after  which  he 
was  matriculated  in  Baylor  University,  at  Independence, 
Washington  county,  in  which  institution  he  pursued  his 
studies  about  one  year,  after  which  he  he  entered  Wash- 
ington &  Lee  University,  at  Lexington,  Virginia.  After 
having  formulated  definite  plans  for  his  future  career 
Mr.  Lawther  entered  the  law  department  of  the  his- 
toric old  University  of  Virginia,  at  Charlottesville,  in 
which  he  completed  the.  prescribed  curriculum  and  was 
graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1883,  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  In  December  of  the  same 
year  Mr.  Lawther  initiated  the  active  practice  of  his 


profession  in  the  city  of  Dallas,  Texas,  and  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  here  held  secure 
prestige  as  one  of  the  vigorous,  resourceful  and  repre- 
sentative members  of  the  bar  of  northern  Texas.  At 
various  intervals  he  has  had  different  professional  co- 
adjutors, including  Frank  L.  Irvine,  Judge  Thomas  T. 
HoUoway,  Frank  Beeves,  Joe  A.  Worsham  and  Alex- 
ander Pope,  with  which  last  named  and  able  lawyer  he 
is  associated  at  the  present  time,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Lawther  &  Pope. 

When,  in  1893,  the  criminal  district  court  was  estab- 
lished in  Dallas,  with  Judge '  Charles  F.  Clint  presid- 
ing on  its  bench,  Mr.  Lawther  was  appointed  assist- 
ant state's  attorney,  and  of  this  important  position  he 
continued  the  able  and  valued  incumbent  for  the  en- 
suing four  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  re- 
sumed his  private  practice,  to  which  he  has  since  given 
his  imdivided  time  and  attention  and  in  which  his  preced- 
ence stands  in  patent  evidence  of  his  ability  and  close 
application.  From  1890  to  1892  Mr.  Lawther  repre- 
sented the  Seventh  ward  as  a  member  of  the  city  board 
of  aldermen,  and  during  the  last  year  of  his  term  he 
had  the  distinction  of  being  president  of  the  council. 
It  may  be  noted  also  that  his  honored  father  repre- 
sented the  Sixth  ward  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
aldermen  from  1889  to  1891,  so  that  both  were  city  of- 
ficials at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Lawther  has  given  yeo- 
man service  as  a  zealous  and  effective  advocate  of  the 
principles  and  policies  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  on 
its  ticket  he  was  chosen  presidential  elector  from  the 
state  at  large  in  the  national  election  of  November, 
1912,  an  honor  of  which  he  is  doubly  appreciative  in 
view  of  the  results  of  that  election,  which  brought  the 
star  of  the  great  old  party  once  more  into  the  ascend- 
ancy. 

In  the  year  1888  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Lawther  to  Miss  Mary  Ross,  who  was  born  and  reared 
in  Dallas  and  who  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Andrew  J. 
Ross,  a  distinguished  citizen  in  whose  honor  Ross  ave- 
nue in  this  city  was  named.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawther, 
whose  attractive  and  hospitable  home  is  located  at  1817 
Hickory  street,  have  two  children,  Rosa  and  Harry  P., 
Jr.,  both  of  whom  remain  at  the  parental  home. 

CoL.  D.  A.  NuNN.  Probably  no  finer  representative 
of  Texas  citizenship,  mental  ability  and  character  could 
be  foimd  than  in  the  person  of  the  late  Col.  D.  A.  Nunn, 
whose  death  occurred  at  his  beautiful  home  in  Crockett 
August  13,  1911.  The  tributes  to  his  life  and  character 
which  were  paid  at  the  time  of  his  death  would  fill  a 
volume,  and  all  of  them  agreed  in  the  judgment  that  he 
was  not  only  a  brilliant  and  profound  lawyer,  a  gallant 
soldier,  but  above  all  was  a  man  of  true  gentlehood, 
possessing  those  fine  traits  which  for  generations  have 
distinguished  the  highest  and  best  in  southern  man- 
hood. 

The  late  Col.  D.  A.  Nunn  was  a  native  of  Mississippi 
born  October  1,  1836,  at  Summerville,  Noxubee  county, 
of  Scotch-Irish  and  English  ancestry.  His  parents  were 
John  and  Jane  (Tubb)  Nunn  both  of  Alabama  families. 
The  father  was  also  a  man  of  remarkable  powers,  and 
individuality  of  character,  and  his  character  is  reflected 
in  the  career  of  his  son.  The  father  was  a  pioneer 
settler  of  Mississippi  and  was  a  soldier  under  General 
Andrew  Jackson  during  the  war  with  the  Choctaw  In- 
dians when  that  tribe  was  driven  out  of  its  old  home. 
It  was  said  of  him  that  he  never  tried  to  conciliate  an 
enemy,  although  he  was  always  one  of  the  most  generous 
of  men.  The  late  Col.  Nunn  possessed  a  splendid 
physique,  was  of  distinguished  appearance,  and  might 
well  be  said  to  have  been  a  born  leader  of  men.  This 
quality  of  leadership  he  possessed  in  abundance,  namely 
an  alert  and  vigilant  regard  for  the  welfare  of  others. 
When  oppression  and  strife  were  the  questions  he  was 
uncompromising,  and  throughout  his  long  and  unselfish 
career  be  labored  for  the  establishment  of  those  benefi- 
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cient  conditions  of  civil  order  and  liberty  under  which 
Americans  reach  their  highest  happiness.  A  few  years 
prior  to  his  death  he  had  been  offered  the  nomination 
for  Congress,  but  though  a  wealthy  man  and  generous 
in  the  £sposal  of  his  means  he  refused  on  principle  to 
advance  a  penny  for  the  success  of  his  campaign,  pre- 
ferring to  stand  upon  his  merits,  and  to  meet  defeat 
rather  than  win  otherwise. 

D.  A.  Nunn  received  an  academic  education  in  Mur- 
freesborough,  Tennessee,  and  subsequently  finished  with 
a  thorough  law  course  in  New  Orleans.  He  received  his 
license  to  practice  law  in  Noxubee  county,  Mississippi, 
at  the  time  the  county  court  was  presided  over  by  the 
noted  Judge  William  L.  Harris.  His  early  associations 
had  well  supplied  him  for  the  larger  responsibilities  of 
his  profession,  since  in  his  father's  home  he  had  known 
and  admired  such  great  southerners  as  Jefferson  Davis, 
A.  G.  Brown,  William  Barksdale,  Judge  Gray  and  others. 
It  was  from  such  men  that  he  imbibed  his  old  school 
conceptions  of  politics  and  civic  and  social  relation,  and 
these  ideals  and  ideas  remained  his  characteristics 
throughout  his  political  life. 

In  1858  Col.  Nunn  married  Miss  Helen  Williams  of 
Macon,  Mississippi,  a  daughter  of  Bryan  T.  and  Helen 
Williams  of  Noxubee  county,  Mississippi.  Their  mar- 
ried life  was  continued  through  a  period  of  more  than 
fifty  happy  years,  and  their  companionship  was  as  not- 
able for  its  ideal  relations  as  for  its  length.  In  Crockett 
is  the  fine  old  mansion  house  where  Col.  and  Mrs.  Nunn 
spent  so  many  years  of  their  life  and  hospitality  and 
culture  were  always  the  dominating  elements  in  its  at- 
mosphere. Mrs.  Nunn  still  resides  there,  and  through 
her  memories  and  her  own  personality,  maintains  many 
of  the  old  associations  and  the  cultured  surroundings 
which  have  so  long  characteri2ed  the  old  place. 

Col.  Nunn  immediately  after  his  marriage  took  his 
bride  to  Texas  and  located  in  Crockett,  which  remained 
his  home  until  his  death.  In  this  new  community  he 
soon  acquired  a  place  of  distinction  and  without  his 
solicitations  he  was  voted  into  the  office  of  Mayor  which 
carried  no  pay  and  was  a  place  of  onerous  responsi- 
bilities at  the  time.  The  entire  country  about  Crockett 
was  then  infested  by  a  dangerous  and  lawless  element, 
and  it  required  all  the  courage  and  firmness  of  the 
Mayor's  character  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  its 
community.  In  those  early  days  he  sometimes,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  town  marshal,  and  with  a  revolver  or 
shot-gun,  personally  coped  with  the  lawless  element. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war  Col.  Nunn  raised  a 
company,  and  went  to  the  front,  continuing  an  actual 
soldier  of  the  south  until  the  end.  He  was  in  the  early 
campaigns  of  the  Texas  troops  in  Arizona  and  Mexico, 
subsequently  was  transferred  to  Arkansas  and  Louisiana, 
and  saw  hardships  and  fighting  in  many  of  the  hard- 
est campaigns  of  the  war.  In  the  Ward  Records,  Series 
1,  Part  II,  Volume  XXXIX,  page  627,  in  the  report  of 
General  William  Steel,  who  commanded  in  the  Red  River 
country  is  the  following  sentence  **  Captain  Nunn,  of 
Morgan's  Battalion,  succeeded  in  getting  a  good  posi- 
tion with  his  squadron  and  delivered  an  effective  fire 
at  short  range."  In  War  Records,  Series  1,  Volume 
IX,  page  515,  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  Scurry  of  the 
Fourth  Texas  Cavalry  mentioned  him  with  others  as 
conducting  the  last  brilliant  and  successful  charge  which 
decided  **the  fortunes  of  the  day"  in  an  engagement  in 
New  Mexico  near  Fort  Craig. 

After  returning  to  Crockett  Col.  Nunn  resumed  his 
law  practice  and  soon  rose  to  rank  among  the  foremost 
lawyers  of  Houston  county  and  south  Texas.  Among 
the  bar  of  that  time  were  many  able  men  and  he  often 
had  among  his  legal  opponents  some  of  the  ablest  law- 
yers produced  in  Texas  during  the  last  half  century. 
The  firm  strength  and  ability  which  he  had  displayed  as 
a  soldier  he  e^ibited  again  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
Reconstruction,  a  time  when  the  south  needed  its  wise 
men  more  than  at  any  time  before  or  since.     All   his 


influence  and  courage  as  a  leader  were  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  order  in  the  community  and 
to  the  struggle  for  recognition  of  the  rights  which  be- 
longed to  Texas  citizenship.  He  was  sent  as  a  delegate 
to  the  convention  of  1875,  which  drafted  the  new  con- 
stitution for  the  state  after  its  re-admission  to  the 
Union.     In  that  convention  he  was  one  of  the  leaders. 

Of  the  six  children  born  to .  Col.  Nunn  and  wife,  two 
are  now  living,  namely:  David  A.,  Jr.,  who  is  a  promi- 
nent attorney  of  Crockett,  and  who  inherits  to  a  remark- 
able degree  the  ability  of  his  revered  father;  and  Mrs. 
Corinne  Nunn  Corry,  whose  husband  was  one  of  the 
brilliant  young  lawyers  of  this  state,  and  who  died  five 
years  after  their  marriage.  The  four  deceased  children 
were  Jesse  Williams,  Helen,  Robert  Williams,  and  Mary 
Stewart,  who  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  Earp  of  Oklahoma. 
Jesse  and  Helen  passed  away  during  childhood. 

Col.  Nunn  was  for  many  years  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  late  Judge  A.  W.  Terrell,  and  included  in  Jiis  friend- 
ship nearly  all  the  gpreat  men  of  Texas  within  the  last 
fifty  years.  Along  with  his  ability  as  a  man  of  affairs, 
and  a  rugged  character  which  never  allowed  him  to  com- 
promise with  what  he  considered  wrong  or  unjust,  Col. 
Nunn  possessed  the  power  of  making  friendship,  and 
there  were  probably  few  men  in  Houston  county  and 
southeast  Texas  who  did  not  know  and  admire  this  splen- 
did character.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  surviving 
members  of  Col.  Nunn 's  Company  I  of  the  Fourth  Texas 
Cavalry,  the  old  comrades  drew  up  a  beautiful  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  their  beloved  commander,  and  this 
expression,  together  with  many  others,  are  strong  but 
none-the-less  deserved  recognition  of  the  life  and  serv- 
ices of  one  whose  memory  should  long  remain  among 
the  people  of  this  state. 

John  Grundy  Garrett.  As  an  architect  and  building 
contractor,  the  name  of  Mr.  Garrett  is  familiar  to 
Gainesville  through  a  continuous  activity  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  in  which  time  he  has  supervised  or  con- 
structed a  majority  of  the  finer  residences  and  larger 
public  and  business  structures  in  the  city  and  vicinity. 

John  Grundy  Garrett  was  bom  in  Tippah  county, 
Mississippi,  on  August  19,  1858,  a  son  of  Robert  H. 
and  Wilmuth  C.  (Stark)  Garrett.  The  father  was  a 
planter  in  the  early  days  but  afterwards  took  up  the 
trade  of  cabinet  making  and  followed  that  most  of  his 
life.  In  1884,  he  left  Mississippi  and  located  at  Gaines- 
ville, Texas,  where  he  followed  his  trade  until  1906, 
since  which  time  he  has  lived  retired,  his  home  now 
being  with  his  son  John  G.  The  mother  died  in  1888. 
There  were  five  children  in  the  family,  and  the  other 
four  were:  Alice,  wife  of  Fred  Frasier,  in  the  transfer 
business;  M.  E.,  who  resides  with  John  G.,  Ada  and 
Annie,  both  deceased. 

John  G.  Garrett  was  eight*  years  old  when  the  family 
moved  from  Mississippi  to  Tennessee,  and  he  lived  in 
the  latter  state  until  he  was  grown,  his  education  having 
been  attained  from  the  school  of  Tennessee.  In  1882  he 
came  to  Texas.  Under  his  father's  supervision  he  had 
acquired  the  trade  of  cabinet  maker,  and  by  home  study 
and  practical  work  mastered  the  profession  of  architect, 
to  which  he  has  since  devoted  most  of  his  attention.  In 
Texas  he  engaged  in  the  building  business,  and  went  into 
the  work  independently  when  he  was  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  He  has  always  made  his  own  plans  for  building 
construction  and  all  the  structures  erected  by  him  repre- 
sent his  own  original  ideas,  and  long  experience  as  an 
architect.  The  first  two  years  of  his  residence  in  Texas 
were  spent  in  Hill  county,  where  he  followed  his  trade, 
and  then  came  with  his  parents  to  Cook  county,  in 
1884,  since  which  time  his  home  has  been  at  Gainesville. 
It  was  a  boom  time  when  he  arrived  in  Gainesville,  the 
first  railroad  having  just  been  completed  through  the 
city,  and  his  profession  was  consequently  in  great  de- 
mand. He  has  had  all  the  work  he  could  attend  to  from 
that  time  until  1911,  since  which  time  business  in  the 
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building  trade  has  been  somewhat  dull.  Mr.  (Barrett 
drew  the  plans  and  built  most  of  the  fine  residences  in 
Gainesville,  during  the  last  quarter  century.  He  has 
planned  and  erected  about  two  hundred  residences  since 
he  came  to  Gainesville,  and  these  include  the  finest  in 
the  town.  He  has  prospered  as  a  business  man  and 
owns  two  office  and  store  buildings  in  Gainesville,  besides 
considerable  other  business  property.  Mr.  Garrett  was 
one  of  the  associated  architects  and  was  general  super- 
intendent and  supervising  architect  in  the  construction 
of  the  fine  new  court  house  building  at  Gainesville,  a 
structure  which  was  built  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  and  is  a  credit  to  the  entire  county 
of  Cooke.  Mr.  Garrett  is  a  Democrat,  but  has  never 
willingly  served  in  office,  though  he  was  elected  for  three 
successive  terms  as  alderman  of  Gainesville,  that  honor 
having  been  forced  upon  him.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  church,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World,  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  at  Gainesville. 

[n  1887  Mr.  Garrett  married  Miss  Ruth  E.  Hill,  who 
was  born  in  this  state,  a  daughter  of  A.  M.  Hill.  Both 
her  parents  now  deceased,  came  to  Texas  many  years 
ago,  and  her  father  was  successful  as  a  farmer,  and 
for  two  years  served  as  sheriff  of  Cooke  county.  The 
four  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrett,  are  as  follows: 
Robert  A.,  a  graduate  of  the  Peacock  Military  School 
at  San  Antonio,  and  of  the  commercial  school  at  Gaines- 
ville, is  now  in  the  lumber  business  at  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington, and  is  unmarried;  Edith,  who  is  unmarried  and 
lives  at  home,  was  a  student  in  the  Baylor  College  at 
Waco,  and  also  in  the  Methodist  Female  College  at  San 
Antonio,  after  which  she  took  a  special  course  in  art  in 
the  seminary  at  Cleveland,  Tennessee;  John  Floyd  is  m 
school  at  lionie,  and  Bemice  is  six  years  of  age. 

William  Carey  Crane,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Probably  no 
institution  of  higher  learning  in  Texas,  not  even  except- 
ing the  State  University  has  exerted  a  finer  influence 
and  has  sent  forth  more  men  of  power  into  the  world 
than  Ravlor  University  at  Waco.  For  twenty-two  years 
tlie  pres'ideiit  of  that  famous  old  school  was  the  late 
Rev.  William  Carey  Crane,  whose  career  as  an  educator 
and  as  a  minister  marked  him  as  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men  in  the  south. 

He  was  descended  from  some  of  the  early  settlers  of 
New  England.  The  first  of  the  name  to  settle  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  was  Jasper  Crane,  who  sailed  from 
England  and  landed  in  New  England  in  1638.  William 
Carey  Crane  was  educated  for  the  ministry  of  the  Bap- 
tist church,  and  continued  his  active  work  for  that  de- 
nomination about  half  a  century,  and  wherever  stationed 
was  known  for  his  effective  leadership  as  well  as  for  his 
ability  as  a  preacher  and  in  the  ordinary  spheres  of 
pastoral  work.  Among  the  largest  churches  to  which  he 
ministered  were  those  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  at  Col- 
umbus, Mississippi,  and  at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi.  For 
twenty-two  years  he  held  the  position  of  president  of 
Baylor  University.  William  Carey  Crane  died  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1885.  His  widow,  Mrs.  Kate  J.  Crane,  is  now 
eighty-four  years  of  age  and  still  an  active  woman,  and 
has  many  interesting  reminiscences  of  early  days  in 
Texas. 

ROYSTON  C.  Crane.  A  native  Texan  and  loyal  to  all 
the  interests  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  Royston  C.  Crane 
has  for  a  number  of  years  been  one  of  the  successful 
attorneys  at  Sweetwater,  and  in  addition  to  managing 
the  affairs  of  his  clientage  takes  a  prominent  part  in 
the  civic  and  political  life  of  the  city.  He  is  a  man  of 
education,  at  the  same  time  is  practical  and  progressive, 
and  has  been  able  to  render  effective  service,  to  his  com- 
munity. -rTT-ii-  n 

Royston  C.  Crane,  a  son  of  the  late  Rev.  William  C. 
Crane,  was  bom  February  16,  1864,  at  Independence,  m 
Washington  county,  Texas.  His  childhood  and  youth 
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were  passed  in  a  cultured  home,  and  books  were  his 
earliest  companions.  His  college  training  was  received 
at  Baylor  University,  where  he  graduated  in  1884  a 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy.  He  inherited  the  eloquent 
tongue  which  had  made  his  father  noted  as  a  speaker, 
and  he  early  determined  to  make  the  law  his  career. 
Entering  the  University  of  Texas,  he  was  graduated  in 
1886  after  a  two-years'  course,  with  the  degree  LL.  B. 
For  the  practice  of  his  profession  he  first  located  at 
Roby,  county  seat  of  Fisher  county.  He  opened  his 
office  in  August,  1886,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
was  elected  county  attorney  for  two  years.  His  service 
in  that  office  was  such  that  his  fellow-citizens  would 
have  promptly  returned  him  to  the  same  position,  but 
he  declined  the  nomination  and  was  succeeded  by  Judge 
W.  W.  Beall,  who  is  the  present  district  judge  of  the 
thirty-second  district.  On  retiring  from  his  first  office, 
Mr.  Crane  resumed  private  practice  and  continued  thus 
until  1899.  In  the  meanwhile,  in  1897,  he  was  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  district  attorney  of  the 
thirty-ninth  district,  and  at  the  next  regular  election  was 
chosen  without  opposition  for  a  full  term.  However,  he 
soon  resigned,  and  moved  to  Abilene,  and  in  1902  came 
to  Sweetwater.  In  Sweetwater  he  has  since  enjoyed  rank 
as  one  of  the  leading  attorneys,  and  has  a  large  and 
profitable  practice. 

His  popularity  and  the  high  regard  for  his  business 
and  professional  ability  led  to  his  election  as  mayor  of 
the  city.  He  served  for  the  greater  part  of  two  terms. 
Mr.  Crane  is  an  active  member  and  a  director  in  the 
commercial  club  of  Sweetwater,  and  in  politics  is  of  the 
Progressive  type  of  Democrat,  has  given  service  on  com- 
mittees and  as  a  delegate  to  the  conventions,  has  also 
gone  out  as  a  speaker  in  different  campaigns,  and  has 
proved  a  valuable  aid  in  party  affairs.  Fraternally  he 
is  very  active,  being  affiliated  with  the  Lodge,  Chapter 
and  Commandery  of  the  York  Rite,  is  a  thirty-second  de- 
gree Scottish  Rite  Mason,  and  a  member  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine.  He  also  affiliates  with  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the  Modern  Order 
of  Praetorians.  Mr.  Crane  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  deacons  in  the  Sweetwater  Baptist  Church,  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school,  and  in  many  ways 
active  in  church  work. 

On  July  7^  1897,  Mr.  Crane  married  Miss  Mamie  Dout- 
hit,  daughter  of  Col.  F.  E.  Douthit  and  Mrs.  Pattie 
Douthit.  Colonel  Douthit  was  in  the  Confederate  serv- 
ice, and  went  through  the  entire  war.  After  that  he 
became  county  clerk  of  St.  Francis  county,  Missouri, 
and  about  1880  settled  in  Nolan  county,  Texas.  Nolan 
county  was  then  on  the  frontier,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  cattle  range,  without  railroads,  and  with  prac- 
tically no  town.  He  engaged  in  stock  raising,  and  in 
1884  when  the  county  clerk  was  killed  in  an  accident 
Mr.  Douthit  was  appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term. 
From  Sweetwater  he  removed  to  Angleton,  in  south 
Texas,  where  he  still  resides.  Colonel  Douthit  is  in  the 
real  estate  business  and  a  prominent  citizen.  His  wife 
died  in  1883,  and  Mr.  Douthit  married  for  his  second 
wife  Miss  Loudie  Jackson,  who  was  reared  at  Indepen- 
dence, Texas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crane  have  lost  three  chil- 
dren, and  their  only  child  is  Royston  C.  Crane,  Jr., 
twelve  years,  and  in  the  sixth  grade  of  the  public  school. 

Mr.  Crane  is  so  deeply  interested  in  the  future  and 
the  development  of  this  section  of  the  state,  that  he  has 
taken  a  leading  part  and  often  the  initiative  in  many 
of  the  movements  that  have  had  the  improvement  of  this 
section  as  their  object.  He  has  seen  Nolan  county  grow 
from  a  district  of  open  range  country  to  a  self-sustain- 
ing ranching  and  stock  farming  region.  In  his  own  home 
county  he  has  seen  the  population  doubled  in  the  last 
ten  years,  and  there  is  still  room  for  many  more  to 
settle  and  enjoy  prosperity.  Sweetwater  is  now  becom- 
ing recognized  as  a  railroad  center  of  Central  West 
Texas,  and  it  is  Mr.  Crane  ^s  opinion  that  a  great  future 
awaits  the  city  and  the  surrounding  territory. 
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Charles  B.  Gillespie.  It  has  been  the  lot  .of 
Charles  B.  Gillespie  to  have  filled,  in  the  past  thirty 
years,  many  important  public  offices  in  Dallas  and 
Dallas  county,  most  of  them  having  to  do  with  the 
finances  of  the  city  and  county,  and  all  of  them  call- 
ing for  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  tact  and  judgment, 
as  well  as  downright  and  positive  business  ability.  In 
all  these  offices  Mr.  Gillespie  has  rendered  a  service  well 
worthy  of  him  in  his  character  as  a  man  and  a  citizen, 
and  wholly  satisfactory  to  the  public  at  large.  In  more 
recent  years  he  has  been  identified  with  the  real  estate 
busincFS,  and  is  now  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Gillespie  &  Rucker,  conducting  a  real  estate  and  finan- 
cial business  in  Dallas,  with  offices  at  No.  Ill  Field 
street.  The  character  of  his  service  in  his  capacity  as 
a  member  of  the  firm  is  not  less  worthy  than  that  of 
his  long  public  duty,  and  he  takes  his  place  among 
the    foremost   business    men    of   the   city. 

Born  in  Drew  county,  Arkansas,  on  December  7,  1854, 
Charles  B.  Gillespie  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Constantino  C. 
and  Zillah  (Haynes)  Gillespie.  The  father  was  a  physi- 
cian of  ability  and  reputation,  who  came  to  Texas  with 
his  family  in  1863,  settling  in  Clarksville,  where  he 
remained  until  1865,  then  returning  to  Arkansas  where 
he  remained  for  two  years.  In  1867  he  once  more  made 
his  way  to  Texas,  when  he  located  in  Dallas  and  here 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  the  common  schools  of  Dallas  Charles  B.  Gilles- 
pie for  the  most  part  gained  his  early  edu- 
cation, receiving  his  higher  education  at  Trinity  Uni- 
versity, in  Tehuacana,  Texas.  Upon  leaving  the  Uni- 
versity he  secured  employment  as  assistant  county  treas- 
urer of  Dallas  county,  serving  in  that  capacity  from 
September,  1875,  to  September,  1876,  and  this  minor 
duty  marked  the  beginning  of  his  long  period  of  pub- 
lic service.  His  next  office,  to  which  he  was  soon  after 
appointed,  was  that  of  Deputy  County  Tax  Collector  for 
the  county  of  Dallas,  his  service  covering  the  period 
from  September,  1876,  to  November,  1882.  At  the  lat- 
ter date  he  was  made  Tax  Collector  of  Dallas  county, 
and  for  eight  years  thereafter  he  held  that  office,  per- 
forming its  duties  in  the  most  conscientious  and  capa- 
ble manner.  His  service  was  voluntarily  discontin- 
ued in  the  office  in  November,  1890,  and  thereupon  he 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business,  in  asaqpiation  with 
the  brother  of  his  wife,  under  the  firm  name  of  Gilles- 
pie &  Cullum,  real  estate  and  loans  comprising  the 
nature  of  the  business,  and  in  addition  they  acted  as 
the  agents  of  a  number  of  eastern  concerns  and  indi- 
viduals in  the  municipal  bond  business.  This  partner- 
ship endured  for  more  than  sixteen  years,  or  from 
January  1,  1891,  until  May,  1907,  when  Mr.  Gillespie 
was  once  more  called  to  public  service  of  a  high  order, 
and  withdrew  from  private  business  connections.  In 
the  soring  of  1907  he  was  chosen  by  the  Citizens'  Asso- 
ciation of  Dallas  as  their  candidate  for  the  office  of 
finance  and  revenue  commissioner  under  the  new  city 
charter  which  gave  to  Dallas  a  commission  form  of 
government.  Mr.  Gillespie  was  selected  for  this  respon- 
sible office  chiefly  because  of  his  excellent  qualifications, 
due  to  his  long  service  in  the  tax  department  of  Dallas 
county,  his  high  standing  as  a  real  estate  man  and  his 
great  knowledsje  of  municipal  bonds, — the  latter  knowl- 
edge being  one  that  was  obtained  in  his  private  busi- 
ness of  previous  years.  The  entire  Citizens'  ticket  was 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  he  took  his 
office  in  May,  1907,  as  the  first  Finance  and  Revenue 
Commissioner  elected  under  the  Commission  form  of 
government  in  Dallas.  He  held  this  important  office  for 
two  terms,  or  four  years,  until  May,  1911,  and  during  his 
term  of  office  he  systematized  the  finances  of  the  city 
in  an  up  to  date  and  business  like  manner,  adopted  a 
system  of  collection  of  back  taxes,  which  resulted  alone 
in  the  collection  of  over  $300,000  in  back  taxes  in  four 
years,  arranged  a  form  of  serial  bonds  for  the  city 
which   has   proved   itself   most    advantageous    and    sold 


a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  in  bonds,  at  a  cost  of 
but  4%%, — something  which  no  other  city  in  the  south 
was  able  to  do  at  this  time.  He  also  formulated  a  plan 
for  the  equalization  of  the  tax  burden,  so  that  property 
owners  must  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  holdings. 
In  short,  his  entire  term  of  service  was  filled  with  a 
series  of  improvements  and  systematization  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  office,  such  as  has  never  before  been  experi- 
enced in  any  department  of  municipal  work. 

With  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  in  1911,  Mr. 
Gillespie  joined  the  firm  of  Gillespie  &  Rucker  which 
had  been  formed  in  1910,  the  members  of  the  firm 
being  his  son,  Virgil  C.  Gillespie,  and  his  son-in-law, 
Joseph  B.  Rucker.  Mr.  Gillespie  united  himself  with 
the  firm  as  it  then  stood,  and  is  now  the  senior  part- 
ner of  the  concern,  which  continues  under  the  name  in 
which  it  was  organized.  Mr.  Gillespie  is  the  represen- 
tative of  the  United  States  Mortgage  &  Trust  Co.  of 
New  York  in  Dallas  and  Ft.  Worth. 

Mr.  Gillespie  is  a  Democrat,  and  one  who  has  long 
been  active  in  the  work  of  the  party.  From  1892  to 
1894  he  was  chairman  of  the  Dallas  County  Democratic 
Executive  Conmiittee,  and  did  good  work  in  that  office 
in  the  interests  of  the  organization.  He  has  taken  a 
wholesome  interest  in  other  activities,  and  since  Novem- 
ber, 1894,  has  been  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Mutual  Building  Association  of  Dallas.  He  has  been 
vice  president  and  a  member  of  the  directorate  of  the 
Dallas  Real  Estate  Exchange  since  its  organization  in 
1911,  one  of  the  promising  organizations  of  the  city, 
an^  is  a  director  in  the  Dallas  Playgrounds  Associa- 
tion, a  civic  organization.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Order  of  Praetorians,  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  the  Mystic  Circle,  and  his  religious  afiUiations  are 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  South. 

On  February  1,  1882,  Mr.  Gillespie  was  married  to 
Miss  Emma  E.  Cullum,  daughter  of  the  late  Bev.  M. 
H.  Cullum  of  Dallas,  and  they  have  four  children: 
Maud,  the  eldest,  married  Joseph  B.  Rucker,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  which  Mr.  Gillespie  is  ihe  senior 
member;  Virgil  C.  is  also  a  member  of  the  firm;  Jean 
Elizabeth  married  M.  A.  Lankford,  and  the  youngest 
of  the  four  is  William  Foster  Gillespie.  The  family 
home  is  at  No.  3509  Gillespie'  avenue,  Dallas. 

John  Inge  Walker.  That  quality  of  enterprise  which 
starts  and  successfully  carries  through  every  undertaking 
has  been  the  possession  of  John  Inge  Walker,  a  young 
business  man  of  west  Texas,  who  as  a  real  estate  man 
and  merchant  has  prosj^ered  far  in  advance  of  his  years, 
and  is  today  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  Hereford. 

John  Inge  Walker  was  born  in  Williamson  county  at 
Pilot  Knob,  Texas,  December  24,  1877,  so  that  he  is  less 
than  thirty-six  years  of  age.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Confed- 
erate veteran,  and  his  ancestry  is  traced  back  to  French 
origin,  the  family  having  been  founded  by  Jesse  Walker, 
who  was  one  of  the  pioneer  preachers  of  the  territory 
of  Illinois.  John  E.  Walker,  the  father,  was  born  at 
Neosho.  Missouri,  September  10,  1841,  and  located  at 
Kentucky  Pines  in  Grayson  county,  Texas,  May  20,  1865. 
He  was  a  merchant,  and  also  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser, 
and  had  a  very  sueceFsful  business  career.  He  is  now 
living  retired.  In  Missouri  he  enlisted  when  the  war 
came  on  in  Company  H  of  Carroll's  regiment  under  Cap-  ' 
tain  Tom  Lewis,  and  served  in  the  early  Missouri  cam- 
paign in  the  battle  at  Wilson  Creek  at  Elkhorn,  at  Wray 
Springs,  at  Fort  Smith,  and  about  one  hundred  minor 
engagements  and  skirmishes.  He  was  never  wounded  or 
taken  prisoner,  and  served  a  total  period  of  four  years, 
one  month  and  twenty  days.  The  father  of  this  veteran 
soldier  was  Dr.  James  Green  Walker,  who  was  born  in 
the  territory  of  Illinois,  September  30,  1811.  The 
maiden  name  of  the  mother  was  Isadora  Holland,  who 
was  bom  at  Cadiz,  Kentucky,  May  31,  1848,  was  mar- 
ried at  Warren  in  Fannin  county,  Texas,  April  21,  1S67. 
and  is  still  living.     Her  father  was  Joseph  Edward  Hoi- 
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land.  The  father  has  always  been  a  factor  in  Demo- 
cratic politics,  although  he  has  never  sought  or  held 
office.  Of  the  eight  chUdren  in  the  family  of  the  parents 
seven  are  now  Uving,  namely:  Mrs.  W.  E.  Thornton, 
a  resident  of  CirclevUle,  Texas:  J.  Polk  Walker,  a  resi- 
dent of  Cross  Plains,  in  Callanan  county;  Mrs.  E.  W. 
McNutt,  of  Ozena,  Texas;  John  I.,  who  is  next  in  order; 
Charles  E.  Walker,  a  resident  of  Hereford ;  Fred  C,  also 
of  Hereford;  F.  E.  Walker,  of  Hereford;  and  Ida  Bell, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  three  years. 

John  Inge  Walker  received  a  public  education  at 
Georgetown.  When  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  he  choose 
to  start  on  his  independent  career  and  began  farming 
•  for  himself  in  Williamson  county.  He  followed  the  occu- 
pation for  six  years,  and  then  moved  out  to  San  Angelo, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  lines,  chiefly  as  a 
traveling  salesman,  after  which  he  established  a  store  of 
his  own  in  Colorado  City,  handling  groceries  and  other 
supplies.  Two  years  later  he  sold  out  and  opened  an 
office  for  the  land  and  real  estate  business  in  San  An- 
gelo. He  has  been  engaged  in  this  line  of  business  ever 
since,  and  on  January  5,  1911,  moved  to  Hereford.  In 
Hereford  he  is  also  proprietor  of  the  largest  retail  hard- 
ware and  implement  business  in  the  county,  known  as 
the  J.  I.  Walker  Hardware  Company.  He  owns  more 
than  half  interest  in  a  tract  of  forty-one  thousand  acres 
of  Texas  land,  in  Castro,  Coleman,  and  Deaf  Smith  coun- 
ties. 

Mr.  Walker  is  a  Democrat,  but  not  an  active  party 
man.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  the  Modern  Order  of  Pretorians,  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World,  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  and  has 
membership  in  the  Missouri  Athletic  Club,  the  Illinois 
Athletic  Club  and  the  Hereford  Social  Club.  His  church 
is  the  Methodist. 

At  San  Angelo,  M^rch  2,  1903,  he  married  Miss  Birdie 
E.  Dean,  who  was  born  in  San  Angelo,  Tom  Green 
county,  October  28,  1883,  a  daughter  of  John  Wesley  and 
Louisa  (Preusser)  Dean,  the  former  a  native  of  McClel- 
land, and  the  latter  of  Tom  Green  county,  and  one  of  the 
^rst  children  born  in  that  county.  The  father  died  in 
1909  in  that  county.  To  the  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walker  has  been  born  one  son.  John  Dean  Walker,  on 
January  23,  1907,  at  Coleman  City. 

Baeney  Cohn.  At  213  E.  Overland  Street  in  El  Paso 
is  a  popular  store  for  furniture,  and  the  center  of  a  large 
and  prosperous  trade.  This  business  represents  the  en- 
terprising efforts  and  the  practical  results  of  the  career 
of  Barney  Cohn.  Mr.  Cohn  came  to  America  a  poor  boy, 
had  a  varied  experience  elsewhere  in  the  country  and 
when  he  came  to  El  Paso  ten  years  ago  he  began  as  a 
peddler  of  produce.  With  the  chjiracteristic  ability  of 
his  race  he  gradually  increased  his  capital  and  his  busi- 
ness connections  until  he  was  able  to  establish  at  his  pres- 
ent address  a  small  stock  of  goods,  and  from  that  as  a 
nucleus  has  built  up  a  trade  and  business  which  are  in  a 
highly  creditable  degree  an  honor  to  his  ability. 

Barney  Cohn  was  bom  August  15,  1876,  in  Poland,  a 
son  of  L.  O.  and  B.  Cohn.  The  father  was  a  manufac- 
turer of  soap  and  candles  in  his  native  land,  and  con- 
tinued with  a  substantial  busineFS  until  his  death  in  1905. 
The  mother  died  in  the  old  country  in  1902.  Barney 
Cohn  received  such  education  as  his  limited  opportunities 
allowed  him  in  America,  and  having  come  to  this  country 
a  poor  bov,  he  first  located  in  Chicago  and  learned  the 
cigar  making  trade.  He  remained  there  for  about  six 
years,  and  then  there  became  connected  with  the  shoe 
trade.  After  six  years  of  th'S  varied  experience,  during 
which  he  had  advanced  himself  to  only  a  limited  degree 
in  the  more  permanent  resources  and  prosperity,  he  came 
to  El  Paso  in  1903  and,  as  already  mentioned,  began  as 
a  produce  peddler.  After  that  he  became  clerk  for  one 
of  the  largest  furniture  houses  of  the  city,  in  which 
establishment  he  learned  all  the  details  of  the  business, 
and  from  this  experience  was  enabled  to  embark  in  busi- 


ness for  himself  at  his  present  location.  He  keeps  a  large 
stock  of  furniture  and  also  of  men 's  and  women 's  cloth- 
ing, and  enjoys  a  fine  trade. 

In  politics  Mr.  Cohn  is  a  Democrat  on  the  principle 
that  ''if  you  are  in  Borne  you  must  do  as  Bomans  do." 
Fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  and  with  the  El  Paso  Lodge  of  the  Charitable 
Hebrew  Organization,  I.  O.  B.  B.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Orthodox  Achim  Nemonim. 

Mr.  Cohn  married  in  El  Paso,  March  15,  1908,  Miss 
Mary  Zlabousky,  daughter  of  A.  J.  and  L.  Zlabousky  of 
El  Paso.  Her  parents  are  still  living  in  El  Paso,  being 
quite  aged  and  now  retired. 

John  D.  Stevens,  D.  D.  S.  Enjoying  a  prosperous 
share  of  the  practice  in  his  profession.  Dr.  Stevens,  whose 
dental  offices  are  in  the  Roberts  Banner  Building  at  El 
Paso,  came  to  this  city  in  •1911,  and  for  about  ten  years 
previously  has  been  engaged  in  active  practice  of  dentis- 
try in  Alabama.  John  D.  Stevens  was  born  September 
3,  1868,  at  Greenwood,  Florida,  a  son  of  John  M.  and 
Maletia  Stevens.  The  ancestry  of  the  family  is  Scotch- 
Irish.  The  father  was  a  farmer  for  many  years  in 
Florida,  and  still  resides  and  retains  the  active  manage- 
ment of  the  old  homestead  in  Jackson  county,  Florida. 
The  mother  is  also  still  living.  For  the  past  forty  years 
the  father  has  been  very  prominent  in  the  Baptist  church, 
served  as  deacon  of  his  own  society,  and  for  more  than 
twenty  years  has  been  clerk  of  the  West  Florida  Baptist 
Association.  There  were  ten  children  in  the  family,  the 
doctor  being  the  oldest. 

He  attained  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Florida,  and  then  entered  the  Louisville  College  of 
Dentistry  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  he  was  a  student 
from  1899  to  1901,  graduating  with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S. 
in  the  latter  year.  For  the  practice  of  his  profession  he 
located  at  Dayton,  Alabama,  where  he  enjoyed  a  nice 
business  from  1901  to  1910.  In  November,  1910,  he 
spent  a  vacation  period  on  the  old  homestead  in  Florida, 
and  in  January,  1911,  opened  his  offices  in  El  Paso,  where 
in  the  past  two  years  he  has  succeeded  in  acquiring  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  patronage  in  this  community. 

Dr.  Stevens  has  always  been  a  Democrat  in  politics, 
having  been  reared  and  educated  in  the  atmosphere  of 
a  Democratic  home.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  of  El  Paso,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Calvary 
Houston  Square  Baptist  Church. 

On  October  17,  1900,  at  Summerfield,  Alabama,  he 
married  Miss  Annie  L.  Banks,  daughter  of  J.  J.  and 
Laura  Banks.  Her  father,  long  a  farmer  of  Florida, 
was  a  soldier  of  the  Confederacy  during  the  Civil  war 
and  was  promoted  to  the  ranks  of  first  lieutenant,  serv- 
ing throughout  the  period  of  hostilities.  His  death  oc- 
curred about  1905  at  the  old  home  in  Florida,  while  her 
mother  died  in  July,  1908. 

F.  Norwood  Hall.  One  of  the  most  prominent  cattle 
men  and  owners  of  real  estate  in  El  Paso,  Mr.  Hall  has 
for  a  number  of  years  associated  with  his  father  in  busi- 
ness in  this  city,  and  the  family  have  for  more  than  a 
decade  been  prominent  in  west  Texas  affairs.  Mr.  Hall 
is  a  young  business  man  who  began  his  career  some  fif- 
teen years  ago  in  the  cattle  business  in  Oklahoma,  and 
since  moving  to  El  Paso  has  prospered  in  business  affairs, 
and  is  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  this  vicinity. 

F.  Norwood  Hall  was  born  at  Gainesville,  Texas,  No- 
vember 19,  1880.  His  parents  were  Florence  J.  and 
Aenes  E.  Hall,  who  in  1866  located  at  Marshall,  Texas, 
whence  they  moved  in  1867  to  Gainesville,  which  was 
their  place  of  residence  until  1901,  at  which  date  they 
came  to  El  Paso.  In  1912,  the  parents  went  to  the  coast, 
and  are  now  livinor  at  Long  Beach,  CHlifornia. 

Florence  J.  Hall  was  bom  at  Elberton,  Georgia,  in 
1850,  while  his  wife  was  born  in  Feliciana  Parish,  Louisi- 
ana, in  1853.  Both  were  representatives  of  old  Southern 
families,  who  for  generations  were  large  planters  and 
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worked  their  estates  with  slave  labor  until  the  Civil  war. 

Mr.  F.  N.  Hall  attained  his  educatiion  in  the  public 
schools  of  Gainesville,  and  in  1898  entered  the  well 
known  business  college  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  the  commerciid  course  in  1898.  On 
returning  from  college  Mr.  Hall  engaged  in  the  cattle 
business  at  Chickasha,  Oklahoma,  remaining  there  for 
three  years,  and  since  then  has  been  located  at  El  Paso. 
He  was  in  partnership  with  his  father  until  1910,  at 
which  time  he  purchased  the  Senior  Hall's  interest,  and 
has  since  conducted  a  large  business  in  general  ranching 
and  cattle  raising  in  this  vicinity.  He  has  also  done  much 
business  investing,  trading  and  selling  of  land,  and  gen- 
eral real  estate.  Mr.  Hall  belongs  to  an  old  Democratic 
family,  and  his  politics  have  been  according  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  family  for  many  years.  He  is  affiliated  with 
the  Masonic  Order  and  with  the  Lodge  of  Elks.  The 
religion  and  church  associations  of  the  family  have  al- 
ways been  Methodist. 

Mr.  Hall  on  March  11,  1907,  at  Bonham,  Texas,  mar- 
ried Miss  Mabel  Gray.  Mrs.  Hall  is  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
G.  A.  Gray  of  Bonham,  not  only  a  prominent  physician, 
but  one  of  the  leading  public  men  of  Texas.  He  is  a  He- 
publican  in  politics,  one  of  the  Bepublican  leaders  in  the 
state,  and  in  1906  was  candidate  for  Governor  of  Texas. 
In  1910  again  he  was  candidate  for  congress  from  his 
district.  Notwithstanding  his  politics,  his  fellow  citizens 
recognize  in  him  the  strongest  characteristics  and  quali- 
fications for  public  leadership  and  gave  him  a  very  large 
vote. 

Mr.  Hall  is  a  thorough  believer  in  the  resources  and 
opportunities  of  Texas,  and  at  every  opportunity  mani- 
fests his  public  spirit  by  forwarding  any  enterprise  or 
individual  effort  which  will  assist  the  development  and 
permanent  prosperity  of  this  locality. 

James  R.  Lancaster,  M.  D.  Since  the  national  cen- 
tennial year  of  1876,  Dr.  Lancaster  has  been  continuously 
engaged  in  practice  at  Granbury.  His  has  been  a  career 
of  kindly,  capable  service  to  the  community,  and  he  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  highly  esteemed  practioners 
in  that  section  of  Texas.  The  best  work  of  the  true 
physician  is  seldom  a  matter  of  public  record,  but  a 
physician  cannot  live  and  practice  his  calling  for  nearly 
forty  years  in  one  locality  without  possessing  that  faith- 
fulness of  character  and' ability  and  skill  which  have  as 
great  a  value  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  any  of  "the 
public  services  which  are  more  conspicuous  but  not  more 

useful. 

Dr.  James  R.  Lancaster  was  born  December  31,  1846, 
in  Heard  county,  Georgia,  near  the  city  of  Atlanta.  His 
parents  were  William  H.  and  Mary  (Awbrey)  Lancaster. 
The  Lancasters  are  of  Scotch  descent,  and  Grandfather 
Jesse  Lancaster  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  from  Scot- 
land to  locate  in  South  Carolina.  There  are  large  fami- 
lies of  the  name  in  different  sections  of  the  south,  and 
they  have  been  planters  and  slaveholders  during  the  early 
generation,  and  a  number  bearing  the  name  have  been 
conspicuous  as  physicians  and  in  the  law.  William  H. 
Lancaster,  the  father,  was  a  planter  and  slaveholder  him- 
self, and  died  at  Waco,  Texas,  in  1873.  having  come  to 
this  state  in  1867.  His  first  settlement  was  in  McLen- 
nan county,  Texas,  where  he  farmed  and  raised  stock 
until  his  death.  The  mother  passed  away  in  1863.  The 
doctor  is  the  only  survivor  of  a  family  of  eight  children, 
six  boys  and  two  girls. 

The  one  great  event  of  his  youth  and  the  most  dis- 
turbing factor  in  his  early  education  was  the  war  be- 
tween the  states.  Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
he  had  studied  in  the  county  schools  of  Georgia,  and 
also  had  attended  LaGrange  College  in  Georgia  two 
years.  He  was  fifteen  when  the  war  broke  out  and  a  year 
or  so  later  he  and  his  brother  William  S.  volunteered 
for  service  under  the  Confederacy.  At  Island  No.  10 
they  were  both  captured,  in  December,  1863,  while  serving 
in  General  Hood's  division.    They  were  kept  as  prisoners 


at  Springfield,  Hlinois,  where  the  brother  died  in  prison 
on  May  1,  1864.  The  doctor  remained  a  prisoner  until 
November,  1864,  at  which  time  he  was  exchanged  and 
then  rejoined  his  command  and  ser^'ed  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  was  paroled  in  1865,  and  at  once  took  up 
the  study  of  medicine  at  the  New  Orleans  School  of 
Medicine,  where  he  was  graduated  M.  D.  in  March,  1867. 
In  the  same  year  he  came  to  Texas  with  his  father,  ar- 
riving in  December.  They  settled  at  Bosqueville,  in  Mc- 
Lennan county,  where  he  opened  his  office  and  engaged  in 
active  practice  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  His  next 
location  was  at  Comanche,  in  Comanche  county,  where  he 
spent  one  year,  and  then,  in  1876,  established  his  resi- 
dence and  office  at  Granbury.  For  tbirty-seven  years  he 
has  borne  his  share  of  professional  responsibility,  and 
has  reaped  the  rewards  of  professional  success  in  Hood 
county.  He  has  almost  never  taken  a  vacation,  and  the 
only  interruption  to  his  continuous  practice  has  been  sev- 
eral post-graduate  courses  by  which  he  has  kept  his 
interest  stimulated  and  his  capacities  broadened  with 
the  progress  of  the  times  in  the  science  of  medicine. 
His  courses  have  been  taken  in  tke  Chicago  Polyclinic, 
the  New  Orleans  Polyclinic,  and  also  the  St.  Louis  School 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Altogether  he  has  taken  five 
such  courses,  two  in  Chicago,  two  in  New  Orleans,  and 
one  in  St.  Louis.  Dr.  Lancaster  has  also  interested  him- 
self in  the  broader  activities  of  the  medical  profession. 
For  fifteen  years  he  served  as  president  of  the  Medical 
Board  of  the  Twenty-ninth  district.  For  several  years 
he  was  county  health  officer,  was  president  of  the  County 
Medical  Society  for  three  years,  and  for  one  term  held 
the  office  of  president  in  the  Frisco  Central  Medical  So- 
ciety. Fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic 
Order,  and  has  taken  the  Chapter  degrees  in  the  York 
Bite.  He  has  filled  all  the  stations  in  the  Blue  Lodge 
and  Chapter  and  was  past  deputy  district  grand  master 
two  years.  In  politics  his  support  has  always  been  given 
to  the  Democratic  party.    His  church  is  the  Christian. 

The  doctor  was  first  married  in  Claiborne  parish,  Louisi- 
ana, October  7,  1867,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Brown,  a  daughter 
of  Hamilton  and  Elizabeth  Brown.  To  that  marriage 
were  born  three  children,  one  girl,  Mary,  with  her  brother 
in  New  Mexico  on  a  ranch,  and  two  boys,  William 
Henry,  who  is  on  a  ranch  in  Oklahoma,  and  James  R. 
Jr.,  who  is  a  stockman  at  Granville,  New  Mexico.  The 
mother  of  these  children  died  January  23,  1874,  and  on 
May  5,  1875,  at  Cleburne,  the  doctor  married  Mrs.  Annie 
Hendricks.  Her  death  occurred  in  October,  1876.  At 
Thorp  Springs  in  Hood  county,  the  doctor  married  on 
May  1,  1878,  kiss  Ella  Scott  Duval.  To  their  happy 
union  have  been  born  twelve  children,  seven  sons  and 
five  daughters,  and  nine  are  still  living,  namely:  Miss 
Rivier  E.,  married  F.  B.  Cromwell,  who  is  a  railroad 
auditor  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  where  Mrs.  Crom- 
well is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  next 
two  in  the  family  were  twins,  Berta  B.  and  Leta  Lee,  the 
latter  dying  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  while  Berta  married 
F.  W.  Walker,  who  is  in  the  coal  and  fuel  business  at 
aeburne,  Texas.  Willie  Duvall  became  the  wife  of  W. 
E.  Lyle,  who  is  in  the  hardware  business  at  Stephenyille. 
Dr.  Gus  N.  Lancaster  is  unmarried  and  is  practicing 
medicine  in  association  with  his  father.  Jesse  P.  is 
married  and  is  engaged  in  farming  in  Hood  county.  Lis- 
tom  Lancaster  is  preparing  for  the  profession  of  law. 
Miss  Laloh  lives  at  home  with  her  parents,  and  the  two 
youngest  are  Vance  and  D wight,  aged  respectively  nine- 
teen and  sixteen. 

Charles  D.  Hill.  On  the  basis  of  work  accomplished, 
it  may  be  properly  claimed  for  the  firm  of  C.  D.  Hill 
&  Company,  architects,  that  it  represents  the  best  ideals 
of  a  profession  and  has  a  patronage  second  to  none 
among   the    firms   of   architects   throughout    the    south- 

west 

In  the  course  of  some  five  years  C.  D.  Hill  &  Com- 
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pauy  have  drawn  the  plans  and  supervised  the  construc- 
tion of  many  notable  public  or  quasi-public  buildings 
throughout  Texas.  They  were  the  architects  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  of  Dallas,  which  is  the  fineErt 
edifice  of  its  kind  in  the  entire  southwest;  of  the  Coli- 
seum, for  the  Dallas  State  Fair;  the  $100,000  club-house 
for  the  Dallas  Country  Club,  the  finest  country  club 
building  in  the  state;  also  a  majority  of  the  fine  resi- 
dences in  Dallas,  constructed  within  recent  years,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  homes  of  E.  O.  Tennison, 
H.  L.  Edwards,  Dr.  J.  O.  McReynolds,  and  E.  L.  Flip- 
pen's  Mt.  Vernon  home;  the  Dallas  Municipal  Build- 
ing, which  is  to  cost  half  a  million  dollars;  the  Sump- 
ter  office  building  in  Dallas;  the  Bender  Hotel  at  Hous- 
ton; the  South  Texas  National  Bank  building  at  Hous- 
ton, one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  classic  design  in 
bank  architecture;  the  Nueces  Hotel  at  Corpus  Christi; 
also  the  beautiful  home  of  J.  A.  Buchanan  at  Texar- 
kana,  besides  residences  in  Waco  and  other  places  in 
the  state. 

Charles  D.  Hill  was  born  in  Madison  county,  Illinois, 
in  1873  and  was  a  son  of  Henry  Harry  and  Anna 
(Johnson)  Hill.  His  father  was  for  about  twenty  years 
a  soldier  of  the  United  States  army.  He  had  entered 
the  Union  army  as  captain  of  the  Ninth  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers  and  after  the  Civil  war  continued  in  the 
regular  service  until  he  had  been  a  soldier  for  nearly 
twenty  years. 

Charles  D.  Hill  attended  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  county,  and  later  studied  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  In  offices  at  St.  Louis  he  took  up  the  practi- 
cal study  of  architecture,  and  in  1901  came  to  Dallas, 
where  after  a  few  months  he  became  general  superin- 
tendent for  Sanguinet  &  Staats,  architects,  at  Fort 
Worth.  He  was  in  the  Fort  Worth  office  about  two 
years  and  a  half  and  in  1904  returned  to  Dallas  and 
became  It  partner  in  the  firm,  the  name  of  which  then 
became  Sanguinet,  Staats  &  Hill.  In  1907  Mr.  Hill 
bought  the  interest  of  Sanguinet  &  Staats  in  the  Dal- 
las office,  and  from  that  time  dates  the  existence  of  the 
present  firm  of  C.  D.  Hill  &  Company,  the  members  of 
which  are  Mr.  Hill,  D.  F.  Coburn  and  H.  D.  Smith. 
Tlieir  offices  are  in  the  Sumpter  Building,  which  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  modern  structures 
in  Dallas  of  which  this  firm  were  the  architects. 

Mr.  Hill  is  a  member  of  the  Dallas  Club,  the  Dallas 
Country  Club,  the  Dallas  Automobile  Club,  the  Dallas 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  1896  he  married  Miss  Rose 
Childs  of  Edwardsville,  the  county  seat  of  Madison 
county,  Illinois.  There  are  two  sons  by  this  marriage, 
named  Lester  and  Clifton.  In  1902,  Mr.  Hill  married 
Mrs.  Zella  Eynon  of  St.  Louis.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Kitsleman,  a  very  prominent  family  in  Ohio.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hill  have  one  son.  Dexter.  Their  residence  is  in 
Highland  Park,  at  Lexington  «nnd  Byron  Avenue. 

Walker  Fi.oyd  Payne.  Conspicuous  among  the  fore- 
most business  men  of  El  Paso  is  Walker  Floyd  Payne,  a 
leading,  energetic  and  enterprising  real  estate  man  of 
this  city  who  not  alone  in  this  direction  but  through 
numerous  other  business  identifications  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  accomplishing  promoters  of  El  Paso. 
He  has  been  a  resident  of  El  Paso  nearly  thirty  years, 
in  a  business  sense  has  practically  grown  up  with  the 
city,  and  has  served  one  term  as  its  mayor.  With  acumen 
of  that  order  that  lends  accuracy  to  his  judgment,  keen 
to  perceive  and  quick  to  seize  advantages,  and  with  the 
resolution  and  nerve  to  attempt.  El  Paso  and  this  section 
of  Texas  has  had  in  him  one  of  its  most  energetic  and 
forceful  workers  in  their  upbuilding. 

Mr.  Payne  comes  of  old  Virginia  and  Revolutionary  an- 
cestry that  originally  was  of  English  lineage.  He  him- 
self is  a  native  of  the  Old  Dominion  State,  having  been 
born  in  Prince  George  county,  Virginia,  September  17, 
1 861 .    David  Hamilton  Payne,  his  father,  was  a  native  of 


the  famed  Shenandoah  valley,  where  the  Payne  family 
had  been  established  several  generations  previous  and 
was  numbered  among  its  earliest  settlers.  He  was  the 
grandson  of  a  patriot  of  the  Bevolution  and  a  soldier 
in  the  war  of  1812.  Up  to  the  Civil  war  he  was  a  very 
prosperous  planter  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  but  prac- 
tically everything  he  possessed  was  swept  away  by  the 
ravages  of  that  conflict  and  at  its  close  he  was  faced 
by  the  necessity  of  making  a  new  start  in  life.  He  served 
in  the  Confederate  army  during  that  struggle  and  was 
wounded  during  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  In  1872  he 
removed  to  Colorado,  where  until  his  death  at  Denver  in 
1882  he  followed  the  stock  business  very  successfully. 
Ann  Eliza  Pace,  who  became  his  wife,  also  was  a  Vir- 
ginian by  birth  and  came  from  one  of  the  old  and  promi- 
nent connections  of  Virginia  that  was  of  English  origin. 
She  died  in  El  Paso  in  1894.  Of  the  eight  chil- 
dren born  to  these  parents,  seven  reached  maturity, 
namely:  Catharine,  who  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Alward 
White;  Jesse  B.  Payne;  Frances  Dunne,  who  married 
W.  S.  McCutcheon  and  now  resides  at  Mineral  Wells, 
Texas;  Frank  Hamilton  Payne,  deceased,  at  El  Paso; 
Ann  Lee,  now  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hughes,  of  El  Paso;  David  M. 
Payne,  who  died  October  25,  1913;  and  Walker  Floyd 
Payne,  also  of  El  Paso. 

As  just  indicated.  Walker  Floyd  Payne  is  the  youngest 
of  his  family.  He  was  a  mere  lad  at  the  time  of  his 
parents'  removal  to  Colorado  and  grew  up  in  that  state, 
attending  its  public  schools  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he 
began  to  assume  definite  responsibilities  in  life.  In 
March,  1886,  he  accompanied  the  family  of  his  elder  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  W.  S.  McCutcheon,  to  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  with 
Mr.  McCutcheon  opened  up  a  wholesale  grain,  flour  and 
machinery  business  under  the  firm  style  of  McCutcheon, 
Payne  &■  Co.,  the  third  member  of  the  firm  being  Dr. 
Alward  White,  husband  of  Mr.  Payne's  sister  Catharine. 
This  establishment  was  one  of  the  early  business  con- 
cerns of  the  city  and  later  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  McCutcheon-Payne  Company.  Mr.  Payne 
continued  identification  with  this  business  until  1900, 
when  it  was  sold,  and  it  is  now  operated  by  W.  D.  Wise 
&  Co.,  one  of  the  leading  firms  in  this  line  in  El  Paso. 
On  severing  his  connection  with  this  business  Mr.  Payne 
took  up  the  real  estate  and  insurance  business,  in  which 
line  he  has  continued  since  and  has  been  very  successful. 
He  is  one  of  the  leading  builders  and  promoters  of  sub- 
divisions in  and  about  El  Paso  and  in  this  work  has  large 
accomplishments  to  his  credit.  He  is  also  an  officer  in  a 
number  of  corporations  that  have  been  potential  factors 
in  the  phenomenal  growth  of  this  city  during  the  last 
decade.  The  following  are  some  of  his  most  important 
identifications:  President  of  the  Rio  Grande  Irrigated 
Land  Company ;  vice-president  of  the  Purity  Baking  Com- 
pany; director  and  secretary  of  the  El  Paso  Land  Im- 
provement Company;  and  a  director  of  the  El  Paso  Ice 
&  Refrigerator  Company,  of  the  Providence  Hospital 
Association  and  of  the  Sheltz-Payne  Arms  Company.  He 
also  was  the  organizer  of  the  Vinton  Brick  &  Tile  Com- 
pany, but  is  not  financially  interested  in  it.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Social  Club,  one  of  the  first  clubs  estab- 
lished in  El  Paso,  and  he  is  president  of  the  Country 
and  a  director  in  the  Toltec  Clubs  of  this  city.  A  Demo- 
crat in  political  sentiment,  he  has  given  official  service  as 
council  man  one  term  and  also  as  mayor  of  El  Paso. 

At  Denver,  Colorado,  on  September  23,  1886,  Mr.  Payne 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lena  Allen,  whose  parents, 
W.  H.  and  Mary  E.  Allen,  were  natives  of  Massachnsetts. 
Mrs.  Payne  died  in  El  Paso  in  August,  1911,  at  which 
time  her  husband  and  a  daughter,  Katharyn  Carolyn,  were 
bereft  of  her  love  and  companionship.  The  latter  was 
bom  at  El  Paso,  February  3,  1893,  and  is  now  the  wife 
of  Arthur  Norton  Harris,  a  native  of  Illinois,  who  is 
now  associated  with  Mr.  Payne  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness, with  offices  at  401  Mesa  street.  Mr.  Payne  has  one 
grandchild,  Kathryn  Payne  Harris,  born  March  12,  1912. 
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Charles  W.  Fbaseb.  The  firm  of  Fraser  Brothers, 
sanitary  plumbers,  heating  and  plumbing  supplies,  was 
established  in  £1  Paso  in  1903  by  Charles  W.  and  Alfred 
J.  Fraser.  Their  establishment  is  located  at  612  Oregon 
Street,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  concerns  in  the 
Southwest  and  the  brothers  are  men  of  unusual  enter- 
prise and  public  spirit.  Charles  W.  Fraser,  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm,  was  bom  at  Windsor,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, April  13,  1875.  His  brother,  Alfred  J.,  was  bom 
July  25,  1878,  in  the  same  state.  They  were  of  the 
family  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  bom  to  William 
Henry  and  Eli7abeth  (Reid)  Fraser,  the  father  a  native 
of  Scotland.  He  was  bom  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  came 
to  Canada  a  boy,  and  during  his  lifetime  was  engaged 
in  merchandising,  with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  He 
died  in  1891  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  The  mother  is 
still  living  and  a  resident  in  EI  Paso. 

The  Fraser  brothers  were  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  Windsor,  but  both  left  school  when  about  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  Charles  then  became  an  apprentice 
to  John  Cameron  at  Detroit,  and  worked  as  a  journeyman 
up  to  1896.  He  then  became  associated  with  Bichard 
Keays  in  the  firm  known  as  Richard  Keays  &  Company, 
and  somewhat  later  Alfred  Fraser  was  employed  by  this 
concern,  which  made  the  beginning  of  his  career.  In  1903 
Charles  W.  Fraser  withdrew  from  the  firm  and  estab- 
lished the  present  business. 

In  politics  Mr.  Alfred  Fraser  is  Independent,  is  affil- 
iated with  the  El  Paso  Lodge,  No.  187,  B.  P.  O.  E.,  with 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  with  the  Master  Plumbers 
Association.  His  church  is  the  Presbyterian.  He  was 
married  in  El  Paso,  February  2,  1909,  to  Miss  Josephine 
B.  McClintock,  daughter  of  C.  E.  McClintock,  Mrs.  Fra- 
ser being  a  native  of  Independence,  Kansas.  Alfred  Fra- 
ser and  wife  reside  at  1310  Roosevelt  Street. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Fraser  is  also  Independent  in  his  po- 
litical attitude  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America, 
and  belongs  to  the  Master  Plumbers  Association,  and  the 
Association  of  Engineer^.  He  also  has  membership  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Presbyterian  church. 
He  was  married  in  Windsor,  Canada,  October  14,  1903, 
to  Miss  Ada  Margaret  Campbell,  who  was  a  native  of 
Canada.  Their  two  children  are  Charles  H.  and  Alfred 
James.     They  reside  at  1019  Mundy  Street. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Fraser,  since  his  residence  in  the  state 
of  Texas,  has  been  a  very  active  worker  in  promoting 
legislation  for  sanitary  plumbing  laws,  and  his  efforts 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  this  direc- 
tion, although  he  is  still  not  satisfied  with  the  condition 
of  current  legislatioh  and  intends  to  continue  his  en- 
deavors until  the  Texas  law  are  perfected  to  the  very 
best  standards  existing  anywhere  in  the  country. 

William  Rheinheimer.  A  resident  of  El  Paso  almost 
continuously  since  his  arrival  on  one  of  the  first  trains 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  in  1881,  a  contractor  and 
builder  whose  work  is  exemplified  in  hundreds  of  struc- 
tures, including  business  blocks  and  private  residences, 
erected  during  the  past  thirty  years,  a  citizen  of  broad 
public  spirit,  and  with  a  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his 
community  which  equals  his  material  prosperity,  Mr. 
Rheinheimer  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  likewise  best  known 
men  of  El  Paso. 

It  seems  proper  to  mention  at  the  beginning  Mr. 
.  Rheinheimer  ^s  prominent  connection  with  the  El  Paso 
Pioneers  Association,  one  of  those  organizations  whose 
work  is  invaluable  in  preserving  the  historical  records  and 
relics  of  any  community.  Mr.  Rheinheimer,  in  April, 
1904,  was  at  Juarez,  where  he  informally  talked  over  the 
matter  of  a  pioneer  society  among  three  old  residents  of 
El  Paso  whom  he  chanced  to  meet  on  that  side  of  the 
river.  Their  conversation  was  the  beginning  of  a  society 
whose  membership  subsequently  grew  to  more  than  two 
hundred,  including  practically  all  the  pioneer  residents  of 
El  Paso.    The  object  of  the  association  was  to  preserve 


the  history  of  the  city  and  vicinity,  and  in  time  to  estab- 
lish a  museum  or  collection  of  historic  relics,  and  the 
beginnings  of  such  a  collection  have  already  been  made. 
Mr.  Rheinheimer  is  at  the  present  time  vice-president 
and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  this  asso- 
ciation. 

William  Rheinheimer  was  bom  in  Syracuse,  New  York, 
a  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Ruch)  Rheinheimer,  the 
former  a  native  of  Germany  and  the  latter  of  France. 
The  father  came  to  America  in  1853,  settling  in  New 
York  State,  and  followed  his  trade  as  carpenter  until 
1864,  at  which  time  he  retired.  He  was  bom  in  1828, 
and  died  in  1905  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  The 
parents  of  William  Rheinheimer,  Sr.,  were  Phillip  and 
Katherine  (Barth)  Rheinheimer.  Eli7abeth  Ruch,  the 
maiden  name  of  Mr.  Rheinheimer 's  mother,  was  bom  in 
Strasburg,  which  at  that  time  was  on  French  territory, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  Rhine  cities  of  Germany.  She 
came  to  America  during  the  early  fifties,  settling  at  Syra- 
cuse, New  York,  where  she  met  William  Rheinheimer,  and 
they  were  married  on  June  1,  1856,  at  Syracuse.  Her 
death  occurred  March  29,  1872.  Their  four  children  con- 
sisted of  three  daughters  and  one  son,  the  son,  William, 
being  the  oldest. 

William  Rheinheimer  spent  the  first  twenty  years  of 
his  life  in  his  native  city,  and  during  that  time  gained 
a  fair  English  education,  and  also  learned  the  trade  of 
carpenter.  He  started  out  in  life  as  a  poor  boy,  and  has 
been  successful  entirely  through  his  own  efforts.  From 
Syracuse  he  came  West,  locating  first  in  Kansas  City, 
and  in  1880  was  connected  with  construction  work  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  during  its  progress  through  New  Mex- 
ico. For  a  time  he  had  charge  of  a  gang  of  men  engaged 
in  building  depots  and  other  buildings  for  the  raUroad 
and  in  this  way  arrived  in  El  Paso  on  September  5,  1881. 
He  first  located  here  permanently,  however,  in  1882,  at 
which  time  he  became  foreman  for  a  building  contractor, 
and  subsequently  had  a  partner  and  engaged  in  business 
for  himself.  He  left  El  Paso  in  1883,  but  returned  two 
years  later,  and  has  since  been  a  permanent  resident  of 
the  city.  Since  1897  he  has  conducted  a  building  and 
contracting  business  under  his  own  name,  and  has  pros- 
pered probably  as  well  as  any  man  in  the  same  line  of 
undertaking  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Rheinheimer  in  politics  is  independent,  and  holds 
to  Progressive  principles,  though  of  late  years  he  has  had 
no  part  in  party  politics.  He  was  reared  in  the  Lutheran 
faith,  but  is  a  member  of  no  church.  He  has  been  afSl- 
iated  with  the  Masonic  order  since  1887  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Foresters,  of  which  he  was  a  charter  member 
of  Court  Robin  Hood,  No.  1,  the  first  Forester  Lodge  in 
Texas.  He  is  also  identified  with  the  Fratemal  Order  of 
Eagles. 

At  Syracuse,  New  York,  Mr.  Rheinheimer  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Nies  of  that  city.  They  became  the  parents  of 
five  children,  all  of  whom  were  born  in  El  Paso  and  named 
as  follows:  Edward  William,  Frieda  Juanita,  Nelson 
N.,  Oscar  Carl,  and  Helen  E.  At  the  present  writing 
Mr.  Rheinheimer  and  family  reside  at  405  S.  Florence 
Street,  in  a  home  which  he  erected  many  years  ago. 

Guy  Clem  Rtcherson.  The  manager  for  the  El  Paso's 
Business  Men  Protective  AFSociation,  Mr.  Richerson,  has 
a  very  responsible  place  in  promoting  the  organization  of 
local  merchants  and  in  safeguarding  their  welfare  and 
using  all  legitimate  means  to  protect  and  enlarge  the  op- 
portunities of  local  business. 

Guy  Clem  Richerson  is  a  native  of  Illinois,  bom  near 
Marion,  in  Williamson  county,  July  4,  1883.  His  pater- 
nal ancestry  is  Scotch,  and  on  the  mother's  side  he  is  of 
Welsh  descent.  His  grandfather  Richerson  belonged  to 
an  old  Tennessee  family,  and  went  into  the  Civil  war  as 
a  Union  soldier,  dying  while  in  prison  at  Andersonville. 
and  his  body  is  supposed  to  rest  in  the  Soldiers'  Ceme- 
tery at  Memphis,  Tennessee.     The  father  of  Mr.  Richer- 
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son  was  William  E.  Richerson,  a  native  of  Tennessee, 
who  moved  to  Illinois  about  1863.  He  served  as  deputy 
assessor  of  Williamson  county,  and  took  a  very  active 
part  in  political  affairs.  He  is  now  living  retired  after  a 
long  and  more  than  ordinarily  successful  career  as  a 
merchant.  The  maiden  name  of  the  mother  was  Mary 
Evans,  who  was  born  in  southern  Illinois,  her  father  hav- 
ing been  long  known  as  Squire  Evans,  and  an  extensive 
tobacco  planter  and  shipper.  The  mother  is  still  living 
and  has  three  children,  two  daughters  and  one  son.  Guy 
Clem  and  the  youngest  sister  are  twins.  The  older  daugh- 
ter is  Delia  May,  wife  of  David  M.  Seal,  residents  of  HU- 
nois;  the  other  sister  is  Cora,  wife  of  G.  W.  Ellis  (Mffin, 
also  of  Illinois. 

Guy  Clem  Sicherson  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Illinois  and  by  hard  work  and  perseverence  paid  his 
way  through  college.  He  attended  the  State  College  at 
Greeley,  Colorado,  and  was  graduated  from  Commercial 
College  in  Omaha,  Nebraska.  After  leaving  school  in 
1903  he  began  as  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store  in  Long- 
mont,  Colorado,  then  became  cashier  for  the  Longmont 
Farmers  Milling  Company,  and  then  he  and  his  father 
were  associated  in  the  retail  business  at  Longmont  for 
two  years.  In  1905  he  went  West  to  Arizona,  and  for  a 
time  was  time  keeper  for  the  Arizona  Copper  Company 
at  Morenci.  In  1907  he  took  up  his  residence  in  El  Paso, 
where  he  filled  the  position  of  statistician  for  the  El  Paso 
&  Southwestern  Railroad,  until  March,  1912.  At  that 
date  he  took  his  present  place  as  manager  for  the  Business 
Men's  Protective  Association. 

Mr.  Bicherson  is  a  Bepublican  in  politics,  and  is  affil- 
iated with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  he  and  his  family  worship  in 
the  Presbyterian  church.  On  November  2,  1912,  in  El 
Paso,  he  married  Miss  Eliza  Holloway,  who  was  Ijorn  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  of  a  very  wealthy  and  prominent  family 
of  that  city.  Mrs.  Bicherson  is  ^  member  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Bevolution.  Mr.  Bicherson  and  wife 
reside  in  a  home  on  Government  Hill  in  El  Paso,  and  his 
offices  are  in  the  Caples  Building. 

Benjamin  S.  Wathen.  One  of  the  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  civil-engineering  profession  in 
the  southwest  and  one  who  has  been  a  prominent  and 
influential  factor  in  railroad  construction  and  develop- 
ment in  this  section  of  our  great  national  domain,  is 
Major  Benjamin  S.  Wathen,  who  maintains  his  resi- 
dence in  the  city  of  Dallas  and  who  is  now  retained  as 
consulting  engineer  for  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad, 
with  the  affairs  of  which  he  has  been  long  and  promi- 
nently identified.  He  is  one  of  the  really  great  railroad 
builders  of  the  southwest  and  is  a  man  whose  high  at- 
tainments have  found  concrete  and  constructive  exem- 
plification, while  his  character  is  the  positive  expression 
of  a  strong  and  noble  nature,  so  that  he  has  ever  com- 
manded the  unqualified  confidence  and  esteem  of  his 
fellow  men.  His  has  been  an  exceedingly  active  and 
useful  career  as  one  of  the  world's  productive  workers, 
and  there  are  many  other  points  which  render  the  story 
of  his  life  most  interesting,  even  as  it  must  prove  a 
source  of  incentive  and  inspiration  to  others.  He  is  a 
scion  of  families  whose  names  have  been  identified  with 
American  annals  since  the  early  colonial  epoch  in  our 
national  history,  he  is  one  of  the  gallant  sons  of  the 
fair  southland  who  gave  loyal  service  in  defense  of  the 
cause  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  Civil  war,  and  he  is  one 
of  the  best  known  and  most  highly  honored  of  the  pio- 
neer citizens  of  Dallas,  which  city  has  represented  his 
home  for  two  score  years  and  which  he  has  seen  de- 
velop from  an  obscure  frontier  town  into  a  metropoli- 
tan city  of  great  commercial  and  industrial  importance. 

Major  Wathen  was  born  in  Marion  county;  Kentucky, 
on  the  fourth  of  March,  1845,  and  is  a  son  of  William 
A.  and  Elizabeth  (Gibbs)  Wathen,  the  former  of  whom 
was  born  in  Maryland  and  the  latter  in  Kentucky.  The 
lineage  of  the  Wathen  family  is  traced  back  to  staunch 


English  origin  and  its  first  representatives  in  America 
came  to  Maryland  as  members  of  the  colony  founded  by 
Lord  Baltimore,  in  1645.  From  that  state  members  of 
the  family  emigrated  in  an  early  day  to  Kentucky, 
and  there  William  A.  Wathen  became  a  representative 
planter  and  merchant  of  Marion  county,  where  he  and 
his  devoted  wife  continued  to  reside  until  their  death. 
Mrs.  Wathen  was  born  in  Kentucky  and  was  a  represen- 
tative of  a  family  prominently  identified  with  civic  and 
public  affairs  in  that  historical  old  commonwealth.  Her 
mother  was  a  sister  of  Hon.  Charles  A.  Wycliff,  who 
served  as  governor  of  Kentucky  in  an  early  day. 

Major  Benjamin  S.  Wathen  was  reared  to  adult  age 
in  his  native  county  and  there  was  pursuing  his  school 
work  at  the  time  when  the  dark  cloud  of  Civil  war  spread 
its  pall  over  the  nation.  His  youthful  loyalty  was 
quickened  to  responsive  protest  and  though  he  was 
only  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  he  promptly 
tendered  his  aid  in  defense  of  the  cause  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America.  He  enlisted  in  the  Eighth 
Kentucky  Cavalry,  which  became  a  part  of  the  valiant 
command  of  General  John  Morgan.  In  this  connection 
Major  Wathen  participated  in  the  historic  Morgan  raid 
into  Ohio,  where  he  was  captured  by  the  enemy  and  im- 
prisoned at  Camp  Chase,  later  being  transferred  to 
Camp  Douglas,  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  He  was  held  a 
prisoner  of  war  about  nine  months  and  his  exchange 
was  then  effected.  He  rejoined  the  Confederate  forces 
and  continued  in  active  service  in  southwestern  Vir- 
ginia until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  received  his 
parole,  in  May,  1865.  He  participated  in  numerous  en- 
gagements of  important  order,  was  ever  found  at  the 
post  of  duty  and  made  a  record  that  shall  ever  reflect 
honor  upon  his  name.  His  continued  interest  in  his  old 
comrades  is  shown  through  his  affiliation  with  the 
United  Confederate    Veterans'*  Association. 

After  the  termination  of  his  gallant  military  career 
Major  Wathen  returned  to  Kentucky,  where  he  became 
a  member  of  the  engineering  corps  engaged  in  sur- 
veying and  construction  work  on  the  line  of  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  Railroad,  in  June,  1865.  His  great 
technical  skill  has  been  gained  largely  through  practical 
experience,  but  he  has  also  been  a  close  student  of  the 
theoretical  phases  of  his  profession,  and  has  long  held 
authoritative  prestige  as  a  civil  engineer. 

In  1869  Major  Wathen  came  to  Texas  to  assume  the 
position  of  engineer  in  connection  with  surveying  and 
construction  work  on  the  line  of  the  Houston  &  Great 
Northern  Railroad,  now  known  as  the  International  ft 
Great  Northern.  After  doing  important  engineering 
work  for  this  company  until  August,  1874,  he  then  be- 
came chief  engineer  for  some  new  lines  and  later  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  engineer  for  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  with  which  great  corporation  he  has 
continued  to  be  identified  during  the  long  intervening 
years  and  in  the  development  of  whose  admirable  svs- 
tem  he  has  been  an  influential  and  valued  factor.  He 
became  chief  engineer  for  this  company  in  1880,  and 
he  retained  this  important  office  until  the  Ist  of  June, 
1911,  excepting  for  a  period  when  engaged  in  special 
work  for  the  Southwest  System,  when  he  was  retired 
from  the  active  duties  that  had  long  engrossed  his  time 
and  attention  and  was  retained  in  the  office  of  con- 
sulting engineer, — a  mark  of  the  company's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  work  he  had  accomplished  in  its  be- 
half and  also  of  the  continued  value  of  his  interposition 
in  connection  with  the  technical  affairs  of  the  system. 
At  the  time  when  Major  Wathen  first  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad  Company  its  line 
extended  only  from  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  to  Longview, 
Gregg  county,  Texas, — a  distance  of  sixty -four  miles. 
With  all  extension  and  construction  work  on  this  railroad 
system  Major  Wathen  has  been  most  closely  and  effect- 
ively concerned,  and  he  takes  personal  pride  in  noting 
its  importance  in  connection  with  the  civic  and  indus- 
trial   development    and   upbuilding   of   the   fine   country 
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traversed  by  its  lines.  In  politics  the  Major  is  a  free 
trader  and  as  may  well  be  inferred,  is  in  the  camp  of 
the  Democratic  party,  and  not  only  is  he  well  fortified 
in  his  views  concerning  matters  of  public  import,  but 
he  is  also  one  of  those  broad-minded  men  who  have 
stood  exponent  of  progressive  ideas  and  of  civic  right- 
eousness. Believed  from  the  more  onerous  duties  which 
long  rested  upon  him.  Major  Wathen  is  enjoying  to  the 
full  the  attractions  of  his  pleasant  home  at  2728  Oakland 
avenue,  in  the  city  of  Dallas,  and  also  the  grateful 
relationship  of  association  with  a  host  of  friends  who 
are  tried  and  true.  He  has  been  one  of  the  contributors 
to  the  upbuilding  of  the  southwest  and  his  name  and 
achievement  merit  a  place  of  prominence  in  this  his- 
tory of  the  state  which  has  so  long  represented  his 
home. 

In  1877  Major  Wathen  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Josephine  M.  Tramwell,  of  Henderson,  Texas, 
and  she  was  summoned  to  the  life  eternal  in  January, 
1895.  She  was  survived  by  four  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, all  of  whom  are  still  living  excepting  one  son. 
In  November,  1896,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Major  Wathen  to  Miss  Edith  J.  Harrison,  likewise  a 
resident  of  Henderson,  Texas,  and  they  have  three  chil- 
dren,— one  son  and   two  daughters. 

Henry  George  Schneider.  In  years  of  continuous 
activity  the  oldest  retail  meat  man  in  El  Paso,  Mr. 
Schneider,  has  been  identified  with  this  city  for  twenty- 
four  years,  and  beginning  as  an  employe  of  others  he 
has  steadily  prospered  and  now  has  the  largest  and  best 
establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  city. 

Henry  George  Schneider  was  born  June  16,  1869,  in 
Jeffersonville,  Clark  county,  Indiana,  the  youngest  of  the 
five  sons  and  three  daughters  born  to  Michael  Frederick 
and  Elizabeth  (Carl)  Schneider,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  Germany.  The  mother  was  a  child  when  she 
came  to  this  country  with  her  parents,  and  her  death 
occurred  in  1882  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two.  The  father  was  also  young  when  he 
came  to  this  country  and  was  reared  and  educated  in 
Kentucky.  His  death  occurred  at  Jeffersonville,  In- 
diana, August  24,  1872.  He  was  a  butcher  by  trade.  All 
the  children  are  living  except  the  next  older  than  Henry 
George. 

He  was  reared  in  Jeffersonville,  went  to  school  there 
and  also  in  the  schools  at  Charleston,  Hlinois,  and  as 
soon  as  old  enough  to  work  began  learning  the  butcher 
trade  under  his  older  brother  who  had  succeeded  the 
father  in  that  business.  His  first  regular  work  for  wages 
was  as  a  farm  hand  at  $4.00  per  month,  including  his 
board,  but  after  five  months  of  that  experience  he  con- 
cluded that  farming  was  not  in  his  line  and  he  then 
went  back  to  the  meat  business  and  was  employed  in 
Jeffersonville  and  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  became 
an  expert  in  all  branches  of  the  work.  On  coming  to 
Texas  in  July,  1889,  Mr.  Schneider  remained  at  Dallas 
up  to  October  of  that  year,  and  then  landed  in  El  Paso. 
Up  to  October,  1892,  he  was  in  the  employ  of  H.  C. 
Myles,  one  of  the  early  butchers  of  the  city.  He  was 
then  with  Feuchler  Bros,  from  October  10,  1892,  until 
April  1,  1904,  and  on  the  latter  date  he  an<l  Chas.  H. 
Stetter  bought  out  the  business  of  Feuchler  Brothers, 
and  as  co-partners  conducted  it  until  1910.  Mr.  Schnei- 
der then  bought  the  entire  establishment,  and  has  since 
carried  it  on  as  sole  proprietor.  He  has  both  a  whole- 
sale and  retail  business,  and  employs  fifteen  skilled  men 
in  the  different  departments. 

Mr.  Schneider  has  enjoyed  much  prosperity  and  is  a 
stockholder  in  the  Texas  Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  El 
Paso.  He  is  Independent  in  politics,  and  is  affiliated 
with  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  In  Nebraska  City.  Ne- 
brtiska.  May  13,  1889,  he  married  Miss  Mariette  Sher- 
man, daughter  of  Thomas  C.  Sherman,  and  a  native 
or  Ohio.  Four  children  have  been  born  to  their  union, 
namely:     Homan  Miles,  born  in  Creston,  Iowa;   Thomas 


Corwin,  born  in  El  Paso;  Henriette,  born  in  El  Paso; 
Ethel  Marian,  born  in  El  Paso.  The  Schnieder  home  is 
at  109  Willow  Street,  where  he  built  a  very  attractive 
and  comfortable  residence. 

Edwabd  H.  Lingo.  A  lumber  veteran,  the  oldest  and 
staunchest  exponent  of  the  industry  in  the  state  of 
Texas,  and  a  man  esteemed  and  admired  by  a  nation- 
wide following  of  friends, — is  a  suggestive  manner  of 
describing  the  position  of  Edward  H.  Lingo  of  Deni- 
son.  Coming  to  Denison  in  1872,  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  partly  to  restore  his  health  and  partly  in 
search  of  business  opportunities,  E.  H.  Lingo  found  an 
abundance  of  both  as  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five  he  is  as  hale  and  rugged  as  many 
men  twenty  years  his  junior,  and  furthermore  he  stands 
and  long  has  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  lumber  mer- 
chants of  the  southwest. 

Edward  H.  Lingo  was  bom  October  12,  1838,  at  MiUs- 
boro,  Delaware,  a  son  of  Levi  and  Jane  (Waples)  Lingo, 
both  natives  of  Delaware.  His  father  was  a  stock  raiser, 
and  died  in  1846.  In  1852  the  widowed  mother  moved 
to  Chillicothe,  Missouri,  when  her  son  Edward  was  four- 
teen years  of  age.  She  died  in  1863.  Of  the  four 
children,  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  the  only  one  liv- 
ing is  now  Mr.  Lingo,  of  Denison.  As  the  Lingo  name 
is  traced  to  French  ancestry,  the  maternal  stock  is  Eng- 
lish. Mr.  Lingo  has  no  relatives  of  the  name  in  Texas 
except  his  own  family,  but  has  a  large  rela1;ionship  over 
the  state  including  the  prominent  Waples  and  Platter 
families. 

The  early  education  of  Mr.  Lingo  was  acquired  in 
the  public  schools  of  Missouri,  v^th  some  higher  studies 
in  Central  College  at  Fayette,  Missouri.  While  a  young 
man  at  Chillicothe,  he  worked  in  a  dry  goods  store,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  went  west,  overland  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  remained  on  the  coast  for  about  four  years. 
He  fell  in  with  some  sharpers,  who  left  him  with  a  bank- 
rupt business  while  they  took  away  most  of  his  funds, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  walking  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco  in  search  of  a  job.  The  manufacturing  com- 
pany finally  offered  him  seventy-five  cents  a  day  as  a 
common  laborer,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  had 
made  himself  worth  a  great  deal  more  to  the  concern, 
and  had  a  responsible  position.  In  1866,  returning  to 
Missouri,  he  began  his  career  as  a  lumberman  in  that 
state  in  1867.  Again  reverses  met  him,  and  consumed 
his  resources,  so  that  he  started  in  to  earn  a  living  by 
the  hard  labor  entailed  in  unloading  lumber  from  cars 
at  a  lumber  yard.  This  gave  him  at  least  an  intimate 
contact  with  the  real  material,  and  he  states  a  fact  that 
is  no  doubt  true,  of  the  majority  of  men  of  practical 
affairs  in  whatever  industry,  that  a  large  number  of 
successful  Texas  lumbermen  at  the  present  time  started 
in  the  business  in  a  similar  manner. 

When  Mr.  Lingo  came  to  Texas  in  1872,  he  located 
at  Denison  which  had  just  become  a  railroad  town,  and 
a  center  of  population  and  industry.  There  he  organ- 
ized a  co-partnership  to  do  a  retail  lumber  business,  the 
other  member  being  J.  P.  Leeper  of  Richmond,  Missouri. 
As  J.  P.  Leeper  &  Company,  the  firm  prospered,  and 
later  took  a  new  title  as  Waples,  Lingo  &  Company.  In 
1888  the  great  firm  of  Burton-Lingo  Company  was  or- 
ganized by  Willard  Burton  and  E.  H.  Lingo.  This  has 
grown  and  prospered  and  is  now  one  of  the  great  re- 
tail lumber  firms  of  the  southwest,  its  original  owners 
still  being  more  or  less  active.  Mr.  Lingo  had  in  the 
meantime  also  organised  the  lime  yard  firm  of  Lingo- 
Leeper  &  Company,  at  Denison,  and  from  that  date 
began  spreading  yards  all  over  North  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa, until  more  than  fifty  cities  and  towns  of  these 
two  states  have  had  Burton-Lingo  branches  as  impor- 
tant commercial  concerns  of  the  community.  Mr.  Lingo 
also  organised  the  Lingo  Lumber  Company  at  Dallas, 
which  is  managed  by  his  son  William  M.  and  which  taken 
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individually  is  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of  its  kind 
in  North  Texas. 

In  the  great  industry  which  he  has  helped  build  up, 
Mr.  Lingo  now  stands  somewhat  in  the  relation  of  presi- 
dent emeritus,  actively  interested  in  all  its  affairs,  but 
no  longer  participating  in  any  of  the  details.  For  more 
than  forty  years  his  regular  home  has  been  at  Deni- 
son,  which  was  his  first  love  among  Texas  cities,  and  to 
it  he  has  always  remained  loyal.  He  is  prominent  in 
local  affairs,  being  a  director  of  the  State  National 
Bank,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  served 
two  terms  as  mayor,  but  has  little  taste  for  such  practi- 
cal politics,  and  keeps  away  from  the  worries  and  dis- 
tractions of  public  life.  He  was  a  Democrat  up  to  the 
time  William  J.  Bryan  was  first  nominated  at  Chicago 
in  1896,  and  since  then  has  allied  himself  with  the  Ito- 
publican  party  in  theory  at  least.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  church  and  for  nearly  forty  years  has  been 
senior  warden  of  that  society. 

In  May,  1866,  at  Chillicothe,  Missouri,  Mr.  Lingo  mar- 
ried Miss  Anna  B.  Platter,  a  daughter  of  Andrew  Plat- 
ter, a  farmer,  who  died  seven  years  ago.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lingo  have  two  living  children:  W.  M.  Lingo,  head  of 
the  Lingo  Lumber  Company  at  Dallas,  and  Mrs.  Cora 
J.  Kelly,  whose  husband,  H.  G.  Kelly,  is  one  of  the  vice 
presidents  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company,  and 
lives  at  Montreal,  Canada.  Mr.  Lingo  and  his  devoted 
wife  and  companion  reside  in  a  splendid  home,  which  he 
recently  built  in  Denison,  located  at  1131  West  Sears 
Street. 

An  appreciation  of  Mr.  Lingo  as  a  lumberman  and 
citizen  was  recently  published  in  the  Gulf  Coast  Lum- 
berman, and  as  all  his  old  associates  and  others  who 
know  anything  about  his  career  would  readily  confirm 
every  statement  of  that  sketch,  it  is  appropriate  to  quote 
two  or  three  paragraphs  therefrom:  **A  remarkable 
man  from  a  variety  of  viewpoints  is  Mr.  Lingo,  one  of 
the  original  organizers  of  the  Lumberman's  Association 
of  Texas,  and  one  of  the  ex-presidents  of  the  association, 
he  has  long  been  a  strong  adherent  and  abettor  of  that 
organization  and  a  power  in  its  councils.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  progressive  men  in  the  industry.  The  many 
years  that  have  whitened  his  hair  and  beard  have  not 
yet  made  him  an  'old-timer*  from  a  standpoint  of  ef- 
fectiveness. He  is  for  everything  that  is  modern  and 
progressive.  He  is  a  favorite  with  both  the  young  and* 
the  old — famous  for  the  virile  optimism  that  makes  him 
a  figure  of  natural  prominence  in  any  lumber  gathering. 
A  meeting  of  Texas  retail  lumberman  is  flat,  stale  and 
unpalatable  without  Mr.  Lingo 's  presence.  He  is  a  lead- 
ing spirit  always,  noted  for  his  square  dealings  and  splen- 
did business  judgment. 

''He  has  seen  the  Texas  lumber  industry  develop  from 
infancy  and  chaotic  conditions  to  the  third  largest  and 
most  important  industry  of  the  commonwealth.  If  Mr. 
Lingo  would  write  the  lumber  history  of  Texas  it  would 
be  a  most  remarkable  volume.  He  has  seen  two  genera- 
tion? of  lumbermen  come  and  go  in  this  state,  has  been 
called  upon  to  weather  the  business  and  financial  storms 
that  have  swept  over  the  lumbering  southwest  during 
that  time,  and  has  merged  from  the  fire  with  a  fair  com- 
petence and  the  best  of  physical  and  mental  condition 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labors.  The  average  man  who 
spends  two  generations  of  time  in  business  and  estab- 
lishes a  fortune  finds  himself  incapable  of  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  his  labor.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Lingo,  who  is  en- 
joying life  to  its  fullest  and  continues  and  will  con- 
tinue to  give  a  generous  service  to  the  world  which 
knows  him." 

Herbert  F.  Smith.  Responsibility  seems  to  be  the 
ruination  of  some  people  and  the  making  of  others,  and 
so  when  a  boy  is  thrown  on  his  own  resources  the  out- 
come is  in  the  lap  of  the  gods.  The  hardships  and 
responsibility  of  his  early  days  have  made  of  Herbert 
F.  Smith,  of  Gainesville,  Texas,  a  splendid  man,  not  only 


in  a  business  way  but  in  his  personal  characteristics.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  merchants  in  Gainesville 
and  has  built  up  his  business  from  an  almost  infinitesi- 
mal beginning. 

Herbert  F.  Smith  was  born  in  FayetteviUe,  North  Caro- 
lina, on  the  2nd  of  March,  1860,  a  son  of  Alex  R.  and 
Maggie  B.  (Smith)  Smith.  Both  of  his  parents  were 
bom  in  North  Carolina,  and  when  the  lad  was  ten  years 
of  age,  in  1870,  they  removed  from  North  Carolina  to 
Texas,  settling  on  a  farm  near  Corsicana,  Texas.  In 
North  Carolina  the  father  had  been  a  merchant,  but  he 
now  became  a  farmer  and  continued  in  the  latter  occu- 
pation until  his  death  which  occurred  in  1874.  After 
living  for  three  years  on  the  farm  in  Navarro  county, 
Mr.  Smith  moved  to  a  farm  three  miles  west  of  Waco, 
and  was  living  here  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mrs. 
Smith,  his  widow,  is  still  living  and  makes  her  home  in 
Los  Angeles,  California,  being  now  eighty- four  years  of 
age.  Six  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith: 
-Adbert  B.,  the  eldest  of  these  is  deceased;  Prank  H., 
is  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  in  Los  Angeles, 
California;  William  C,  lives  in  Los  Angeles,  California, 
wHere  he  is  city  agent  for  the  Wells  Fargo  Express 
Company;  Josie,  is  the  wife  of  C.  H.  Plumber,  city  audi- 
tor of  Los  Angeles,  California;  Leslie  S.,  of  California, 
is  general  manager  of  a  large  fruit  packing  concern  and 
Herbert  F.,  is  the  fourth  of  the  children. 

Herbert  F.  Smith  grew  up  on  his  father's  farm  in 
Texas,  being  ten  years  of  age  when  the  latter  came  to 
this  state.  When  his  father  lived  near  Waco,  he  went 
to  school  in  the  latter  city,  attending  a  Presbyterian 
private  school.  He  went  to  this  school  for  four  years 
and  this  was  all  the  education  the  lad  received,  for  his 
father  *s  death  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  forced 
him  to  go  to  work.  He  worked  on  the  farm  and  helped 
his  brothers  in  the  support  of  the  family  until  1879.  At 
this  time  the  farm  was  sold  and  Mr.  Smith  went  to 
work  for  a  railroad  company  as  a  member  of  the  engi- 
neering corps.  He  was  thus  engaged  for  two  years  and 
then  was  placed  in  the  freight  office,  where  he  worked 
for  a  time.  His  next  position  was  express  messenger, 
his  run  being  out  of  Fort  Worth.  He  held  this  posi- 
tion for  ten  years  and  then  became  a  traveling  salesman, 
continuing  thus  for  two  years. 

In  May,  1896,  he  came  to  Gainesville  and  here  with 
a  very  limited  amount  of  capital  established  a  business 
of  his  own.  He  opened  a  bicycle  store,  his  stock  at 
first  consisting  of  two  second  hand  bicycles.  He  began 
to  build  up  a  little  business  and  in  time  added  sporting 
goods  and  vehicles  to  his  stock.  He  was  an  energetic 
man  and  a  hard  worker  and  built  his  business  up  steadily 
as  the  years  passed  until  now  he  does  an  annual  busi- 
ness which  is  worth  $30,000.  He  is  popular  and  highly 
respected  among  his  associates,  especially  among  those 
who  know  of  the  winning  fight  for  success  which  he  has 
made. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party  but 
has  never  been  active  in  politics.  He  is  very  active  in 
church  work  being  a  member  and  steward  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South.  In  the  fraternal  world 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons.  He  lives  at  13  N.  Morris  Street  and  is  the 
owner  of  his  attractive  home. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  twice  married,  his  first  wife  be- 
ing Miss  Ida  Bondurant,  whom  he  married  in  1S90.  She 
was  a  native  of  the  state  of  Kentucky  but  eame  to 
Texas  in  her  young  days,  with  her  parents  who  were 
piofieers  of  the  state.  They  located  in  Fort  Worth,  where 
her  father  was  a  contractor  and  builder  and  he  erected 
the  first  business  houses  to  be  built  in  that  city.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith  had  no  children  and  she  died  on  the 
3rd  of  May,  1894.  On  the  20th  of  October,  1911,  Mr. 
Smith  was  again  married,  his  present  wife  being  Miss 
Eula  Weston,  a  native  of  Eufaula,  Alabama  and  a 
daughter  of  Mrs.  L.  R.  Weston.  Her  father  was  en- 
gaged in  business  in  Alabama  and  after  his  death  Mrs. 
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Smith  and  her  mother  came  to  Texas,  this  being  in  1896. 
No  children  have  been  born  to  this  marriage. 

James  Ralph  Bsll.  One  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  Texas  bar,  and  in  practice  at  Gainesville  since  1907, 
has  earned  his  way  to  distinction  and  success,  and  is 
the  creator  of  his  own  prosperity. 

He  was  born  at  Oyark,  Missouri,  May  23,  1882,  a  son 
of  James  Ro?7ell  Bell,  who  was  for  a  number  of  years 
engaged  in  the  real  estate,  abstract  and  loan  business, 
and  of  Sallie  R.  Bell.  Mr.  Bell  was  well  educated,  pre- 
pared for  teaching,  and  soon  after  reaching  his  ma- 
jority became  principal  of  the  High  school  at  Lexington, 
Oklahoma,  during  the  years  1904-05.  In  1904  he  had 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Oklahoma  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  having  made  Latin  his  major 
study.  After  his  experience  as  teacher  he  entered  the 
University  of  Texas  in  the  law  department,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1907.  In  the  following  year  he 
located  at  Gainesville,  and  has  since  been  busy  in  build- 
ing up  a  general  practice  as  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Bell  in  1907  became  ^  charter  member  of  the 
Delta  Chi  Law  Fraternity  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
and  is  also  affiliated  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World.  He  is  an  active  Methodist  and  is  Steward 
of  the  Methodist  church  at  Gainesville.  As  a  Democrat 
he  belongs  to  the  anti-Bailey  wing  of  the  party  and  lent 
his  support  to  the  movement  that  caused  the  retirement 
of  Senator  Bailey  from  political  leadership  in  the  state. 
Mr.  Bell  is  unmarried. 

Judge  William  H.  Clark.  The  city  of  Dallas  has 
been  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  men  with  high 
ideals  of  citizenship,  together  with  exceptional  ability 
in  their  professions.  In  this  class  it  is  no  invidious  dis- 
tinction to  name  Judge  William  H.  Clark  as  among  the 
foremost,  not  only  in  the  ranks  of  attorneys,  with  whose 
profession  he  has  been  prominently  identified  here  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  also  as  a  man  who  conceives 
citizenship  as  a  duty  involving  unremitting  service  in 
the  general  interest  of  the  community.  Judge  Clark  is 
a  fine  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
notable  of  southern  families,  and  while  his  individual 
career  is  of  special  interest  to  the  history  of  Texas,  yet 
the  lives  of  his  forefathers  are  also  an  essential  part 
of  this  biography. 

William  H.  Clark  was  born  on  the  old  Clark  home- 
stead, near  Brandon,  Rankin  county,  Mississippi,  May  2, 
1861,  a  Fon  of  William  H.  and  Mary  (McDowell)  Clark. 
He  was  reared  on  the  old  plantation  at  Brandon,  pre- 
pared for  college  at  the  Brandon  Academy,  and  then 
entered  the  University  of  Mississippi  at  Oxford,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1882.  Immediately  upon  leaving  the 
University,  he  was  elected  principal  of  the  Brandon  Acad- 
emy, but  after  one  year  of  teaching  resigned,  in  order  to 
enter  the  law  school  of  Cumberland  University  at  Lebanon, 
Tennessee.  While  teaching  school  at  Brandon  and  prior 
to  that  he  studied  law  under  General  Robert  Lowry,  who 
later  became  Governor  of  Mississippi. 

Graduating  from  the  Cumberland  University  law 
school  in  1885  Judge  Clark  at  once  came  to  Dallas  with 
his  mother,  and  here  embarked  in  the  practice  of  his 
chosen  profession.  During  the  first  year  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Dallas,  he  was  in  the  law  office  of  Judge  Seth 
Shepard,  who  is  now  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  at  Washington.  During  subsequent 
years  Judge  Clark  has  had  various  legal  associations, 
including  partnership  with  W.  M.  Alexander,  W.  L. 
Hall,  William  Thompson,  Judge  John  L.  Henry,  and 
Judge  Charles  F.  Clint.  Since  1905  Judge  Clark  has 
practiced  alone. 

In  1897  an  linuBual  honor  was  shown  to  Judge  Clark 
in  his  election  as  president  of  the  Texas  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, he  being  at  the  time  the  youngest  incumbent 
who  had  ever  held  that  position.  He  has  since  1886 
been  active  in  the  work  of  this  association,  and  through 
his   individual   influence  has  on   every   possible  occasion 


promoted  the  best  interests  of  the  legal  fraternity  in 
Texas.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Dallas  Bar  Association.  By  committee 
work,  Judge  Cliirk  has  exercised  a  beneficent  influence 
in  supporting  and  promoting  laws  for  the  welfare  of 
Texas  people.  Among  the  measures  which  have  received 
his  support  should  be  mentioned  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion, the  Stock  and  Bond  Laws,  the  Anti-Trust  and 
Intangible  Tax  Laws,  the  Anti-Lobby  Law,  the  State 
Bank  and  Insurance  Laws,  and  Amendments  to  the  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure,  so  as  to  minimize  errors  and  rever- 
sals in  court  trials.  He  favors  the  enactment  of  a  law 
enabling  nine  jurors  to  return  a  verdict,  so  as  to  les- 
sen mis-trials  and  unjust  compromise  verdicts;  he  has 
also  b^n  an  active  advocate  for  some  years  of  the 
Guarantee  of  Bank  Deposits. 

Judge  Clark  has  confined  his  business  to  general  civil 
practice  and  practice  largely  in  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  distinguished  from  corporation  practice  which 
he  has  never  sought,  and  for  the  past  twelve  years  has 
not  accepted.  His  name  as  attorney  is  found  associated 
with  many  important  cases  of  civil  nature  in  the  Appel- 
late Courts  of  Texas,  and  also  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  One  of  the  best  known  cases  which 
he  successfully  contested  was  that  involving  the  claim 
of  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Mettler  against  the  Fidelity  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia.  He  recovered  for 
his  client  $24,028,  and  besides  this  valuable  considera- 
tion, he  established  the  constitutionality  of  the  Texas 
law,  allowing  reasonable  attorney  fees  and  twelve  per 
cent  damages  in  addition  to  the  life  insurance  policy. 
This  case  was  carried  from  Texas  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  which  body  affirmed  the  decision 
of  the  Texas  court  on  May  5,  1902  (reports  in  185  U. 
S.  308,  Fidelity  Mutal  Life  Insurance  Co.  v.  Mettler). 
In  the  case  of  Danforth  v.  North  Texas  Traction  Com- 
pany, 116  S.  W.  147,  he  also  sustained  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  special  jury  law  enacted  for  the  five 
counties  of  Texas  having  a  city  of  20,000  population 
or  over,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  whidi  decision 
prevented,  on  that  ground,  the  reversal  of  many  pending 
railroad  and  other  cases.  After  being  defeated  in  the 
District  Court  and  the  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  in  the 
case'  of  Brown  Cracker  &  Candy  Company  v.  City  of 
Dallas  et  al.,  137  S.  W.  Rep.  343,  in  the  Supreme 
'Court  of  Texas,  he  defeated  the  ordinance  of  the  City  of 
Dallas  creating  a  reservation  within  the  city  for  *  *  bawdy 
houses''  on  the  ground  that  such  ordinance  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  Texas  and 
was  null  and  void.  In  the  case  of  Thos  A.  Griffin  v. 
Cotton-Belt  B.  R.  Co.,  153  S.  W.  Rep.  251,  he  sustained 
the  blacklisting  statute  of  Texas  enacted  to  protect  the 
railroad  employees.  The  decisions  in  the  blacklisting 
case  and  the  *  *  reservation ' '  case  are  or  state  wide  inter- 
est and  importance.  On  beginning  this  contest  for  his 
client,  Mr.  Clark  was  going  against  a  generally  accepted 
opinion  that  such  state  legislation  was  invalid  and 
unconstitutional,  and  he  therefore  rendered  valuable 
service  in  establishing  the  validity  of  the  state  law 
before  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  country. 

Judge  Clark  has  long  been  a  prominent  Democrat  in 
the  northern  part  of  Texas,  and  for  many  years  has 
been  a  regular  delegate  from  Dallas  county  to  the 
state  convention.  Judge  Clark  is  not  a  member  of  clubs 
or  fraternities,  with  the  exception  of  the  Beta  Theta 
Pi  at  the  University  of  Mississippi,  with  which  chap- 
ter and  its  general  organization  he  has  been  identified 
since  his  college  career  and  is  one  of  the  best  known  of 
the  fraternity  members  in  the  south. 

The  home  life  of  Judge  Clark  has  been  a  delightful 
relationship  and  the  Clark  residence  is  at  3807  Ross 
Avenue.  Judge  Clark  married.  June  9,  1886,  at  Bran- 
don, his  old  home  in  Mississippi,  Miss  Virginia  Maxey 
Falls,  a  daughter  of  Captain  A.  T.  and  Betty  (Maxey) 
Falls  of  Brandon.  Mrs.  Clark  is  a  niece  of  Judge  T. 
S.  Maxey  of  Austin,  Texas,  present  United  States  Judge 
for  the  Austin    district.     Ten   children  have  been   born 
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"to  the  marriage  of  Judsre  Clark  and  wife,  and  the  seven 
now  livingf  are  as  follows:  Samuel  Welch,  Virginia 
Maxey,  William  H.,  Jr.,  Elizabeth  McDowell,  Thomas 
Campbell,  Robert  Lanier  and  Mary  McDowell  Clark. 

The  original  ancestor  of  this  branch  of  the  Clark  fam- 
ily was  Jiidfire  William  Clark,  who  immijEfrated  from  Ire- 
land in  1737,  settling  for  a  brief  while  in  Connecticut, 
but  soon  afterwards  moving  to  the  more  genial  climate 
of  South  Carolina.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  the 
Dallas  lawyer  was  General  William  Clark,  who  married 
Louise  Lanier  of  Jackson,  Mississippi.  Both  were  among 
the  early  residents  of  Mississippi,  and  General  Clark 
served  as  State  Treasurer  for  fourteen  years.  He  and 
his  wife  reared  a  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters, 
one  of  them  being  the  late  James  B.  Clark,  who  was 
Proctor  of  the  University  of  Texas  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  a  man  greatly  revered  by  the  students  and  faculty, 
both  for  his  learning  and  for  his  high  personal  character 
and  lofty  ideals. 

William  H.  Clark,  Sr.,  the  father  of  the  Dallas  law- 
yer, was  Chancery  Judge  at  Brandon,  Missispinpi,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  between  the  states.  He  then 
became  colonel  in  the  forty-sixth  Mississippi  regiment, 
and  gave  valiant  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Con- 
federacy until  his  death  on  the  battlefield  of  Altoona, 
Georgia,  in  October,  1864.  During  his  boyhood  he  had 
attended  the  old  Alexander  Campbell's  school  known 
as  Bethany  College  in  the  Panhandle  of  what  is  now 
West  Virginia.  At  the  acre  of  nineteen  years  he  became 
a  soldier  under  Colonel  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  Mississippi 
Hesriment  during  the  Mexican  war. 

Mary  (McDowell)  Clark,  the  wife  of  this  Confederate 
officer,  was  a  daughter  of  Judge  Joseph  McDowell  of 
Brandon.  Her  death  occurred  at  the  home  of  Judge 
Clark  in  Dallas,  April  15,  1900,  and  she  now  rests  at 
the  side  of  her  husband  in  the  family  burial  <?roimd  at 
Brandon.  Her  sister  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth  McDowell 
Welch,  the  wife  of  Dr.  S.  M.  Welch  of  Dallas,  and  for- 
merly of  Galveston,  who  was  president  of  the  Texas 
Colonial  Dames  and  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
devolution. 

The  McDowell   family,  represented  by  Judge  Clark's 
mother,     contains    many    illustrious    names.       Ephraim 
McDowell  and  wife,  Margaret  Irvin,  were  the  founders 
of  the   family  in   America,   and    immigrated    from    Ire- 
land in  1729,  settling  in  Pennsylvania,  whence  they  soon 
removed    to    Rockbridge    county,    Virginia.      A    great- 
grandson    of   this   first    American    ancestor   was   James 
McDowell,   who   became   the  twenty-fourth   governor   of 
Virginia    (1842-1846),    and    also    represented    his    state 
in  Congress  with  ability  until  1851.     A  grandson  of  the 
first  American   McDowell  was  Judge  Samuel  McDowell, 
of  Danville,  Kentucky,  who  served  as  President  of  the 
first  Constitutional  Convention  of  Kentucky,  held  Aoril 
19,  1792,  and  was  also  the  first  United  States  Judge  of 
Kentucky,  appointed   by  President  Washington.     From 
this  notable  figure  in  Kentucky's  history.  Judge  Clark 
of  Dallas  is  a  descendant,  as  great-grandson.     Returning 
again  to  the  first  American  of  the  name,  a  great-grand- 
son of  that  Ephraim  McDowell  was  Dr.  Ephraim  McDow- 
ell,  of  Danville,  Kentucky,  a  celebrated  surgeon  whose 
name   and   deeds  have  a   permanent   record  in   medical 
history.     He  was  the   discoverer   and    first   successfully 
performed   the   great  surgical   operation   of   ovariotomy, 
which  was    given   to   the   world   by  Dr.    McDowell,   and 
which  has  resulted  in  saving  the  lives  of  untold  num- 
bers of  women.     One  of  the  brothers  of  this   famous 
surgeon   was  Dr.   Nash   McDowell,   the   founder   of   the 
noted  McDowell   Medical  College  of  St.   Louis.     Judge 
Clark  of  Dallas  thus  has  had  many  conspicuous  ances- 
tors, and  among  others  might  be   mentioned   a   former 
congressman    and   Judge   Patrick   Henry   of   Vicksburg, 
Mississippi,  and  also   Thomas   Upton   Sisson,   the   pres- 
ent   congressman    from    Winona,    Mississippi;    both    of 
these  being  first-cousins  of  Judge  Clark. 


Benjamin  P.  Garvey.  A  record  of  successful  busi- 
ness enterprise  is  that  of  Benjamin  P.  Garvey  of  Gaines- 
ville. Mr.  Garvey  believes  in  and  has  practiced  the  gospel 
of  self-help.  When  he  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
in  1876,  he  came  to  Gainesville  at  a  time  when  this  was 
a  village  and  still  on  the  frontier.  Without  a  dollar  of 
capital  he  engaged  in  the  transfer  business.  He  bought 
a  team  and  wagon  on  credit,  and  by  hard  work  and 
shrewd  management  paid  for  his  outfit,  and  kept  adding 
to  his  facilities  until  he  developed  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  local  enterprises.  After  a  few  years  he  bought 
a  large  building  and  began  a  storage  business.  For 
twenty-five  years  he  was  in  business  for  himself,  and  in 
1907  took  in  Mr.  Fred  Fraesher  as  a  partner.  Two 
years  later  they  built  a  large  warehouse,  and  at  t)ie 
present  time  the  business  employs  ten  teams  and  wagons, 
deals  in  coal,  both  retail  and  wholesale,  and  has  a  stor- 
age plant  with  many  tons  capacity,  furnishing  an  ex- 
cellent service  throughout  the  entire  community. 

Ben.iamin  P.  Garvey  was  born  in  the  state  of  Kentucky 
in  1856,  a  son  of  William  S.  and  Catherine  (Shause) 
Garvey.  The  parents  were  both  natives  of  Kentucky, 
and  the  father  was  a  man  of  varied  experience  and  en- 
terprise. For  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  Civil  war  he 
served  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  soon  afterwards 
moved  to  Missouri,  settling  in  Clay  county,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  the  home  of  himself  and  family  until  1876. 
He  then  came  with  his  children  and  his  second  wife  to 
Gainesville,  and  engaged  in  the  milling  business  and  later 
was  in  the  coal  trade.  He  died  at  Gainesville  in  1904. 
The  mother  of  Benjamin  P.  died  when  the  latter  was 
three  years  old.  There  were  three  children  by  that  mar- 
riage, and  the  other  two  were  John  F.,  who  died  at 
Gainesville,  in  1912,  was  a  farmer  and  left  four  children; 
James  R.,  of  Gainesville,  has  followed  farming,  but  is 
now  in  the  grocery  business,  and  has  a  family  of  six 
children.  His  father  married  for  his  second  wife,  Mrs. 
Emily  Egbert,  a  widow,  in  1865,  and  they  have  one  child, 
Edgar  L.,  of  Louisiana,  and  the  father  of  two  children. 
Benjamin  P.  Garvey  grew  up  in  Missouri,  attended 
the  district  schools  in  Clay  county,  but  owing  to  the 
primitive  schools  then  in  existence  in  his  neighborhood, 
and  to  family  circumstances,  he  had  only  a  meagre 
training  from  books,  and  has  attained  most  of  his  edu- 
cation by  practical  experience.  After  he  had  got  well 
established  in  business  at  Gainesville  he  returned  to 
Missouri,  and  on  July  13,  1881,  was  married  to  Miss  Tina 
Hurdle,  who  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  her  people  hav- 
ing come  to  Clay  county,  and  her  mother  later  moving 
to  Texas.  The  three  living  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Garvey  are:  Nellie,  who  lives  at  home  and  teaches 
school;  Benjamin  P.,  Jr.,  who  is  studying  electrical  engi- 
neering in  the  University  of  Texas;  and  Ruthie,  in  the 
Gainesville  high  school. 

When  Mr.  Garvey  came  to  Gainesville  nearly  forty 
years  aero  there  was  not  a  single  brick  house  in  the 
town.  His  father  and  the  son  farmed  a  good  portion  of 
what  is  now  the  residence  section. 

Mr.  Garvey  .has  given  his  efforts  and  cooperation  to 
many  enterprises  and  movements  for  the  upbuilding  of 
this  city,  and  may  properly  be  classed  among  that  group 
of  citiyens  who  have  made  Gainesville  a  commercial  cen- 
ter of  importance  in  north  Texas.  Some  years  ago  he 
assisted  in  the  organiyation  and  was  one  of  the  directors 
in  the  Gainesville  Packing  House,  which  was  in  existence 
for  some  time.  He  served  for  sixteen  consecutive  years 
as  a  member  of  the  city  council,  and  has  always  been 
ready  to  give  time  and  effort  to  public  affairs.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Gainesville  Commercial  Club 
and  is  a  director  in  the  organization.  Since  he  moved 
to  Gainesville  there  have  been  several  commercial  club 
organizations,  and  he  has  been  prominent  in  all  of  them. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  one  of  the  influential 
men  in  this  county.  In  1912  twenty-five  votes  defeated 
him  for  the  office  of  mayor.  Mr.  Garvey  is  a  deacon  in 
the  First  Baptist  church  of  Gainesville,  and  believes  in 
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religion  and  charity  and  is  a  practical  doer  of  the  word. 
Fraternally  he  is  aflfiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
and  has  held  chairs  in  the  lodge.  Among  his  other  inter- 
ests he  owns  a  large  ranch  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state,  and  is  engaged  in  stock  raising.  At  Gaines- 
ville he  owns  three  residences,  which  he  rents,  and  also 
the  business  property  in  which  his  storage  and  transfer 
business  is  conducted. 

Hon.  B.  M.  Johnston.  It  is  in  the  line  of  his  regular 
profession  as  a  newspaper  man  that  the  most  pleasant 
distinctions  have  come  to  E.  M.  Johnston,  and  that 
name  would  be  recognized  at  once  and  associated  with 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Houston  Post  by  a  great 
hfst  of  newspaper  and  public  men  in  every  part  of  the 
country  from  west  to  east. 

Bienzi  Melville  Johnston  was  born  at  Sandersville, 
Georgia,  September  9,  1850.  His  parents  were  Freeman 
W.  and  Mary  J.  (Russell)  Johnston.  His  father  before 
him  was  a  newspaper  editor,  a  work  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  war  between  the  states,  and  as  an  oflScer 
in  the  Oonfederate  army  he  died  in  1864. 

The  common  schools  of  Bainbridge,  Georgia,  furnished 
the  foundation  of  an  intellectual  culture  which  through 
the  necessities  and  opportunities  of  his  profession  have 
been  broadening  all  his  life.  At  practically  the  outset 
of  his  boyhood  the  events  of  the  great  war  were  thrust 
into  the  life  of  B.  M.  Johnston.  During  1862-63  he 
served  two  years  in  the  Confederate  army  as  a  drummer 
boy.  He  was  then  discharged,  but  in  the  fall  of  1864 
reenlisted  and  continued  until  the  close.  When  the  army 
was  disbanded  he  was  still  less  than  thirteen  years  of 
age.  A  few  years  later  he  became  identified  with  news- 
paper work  in  Georgia.  In  1878  Mr.  Johnston  came  to 
Texas,  and  after  a  brief  time  spent  in  Crockett  and 
Corsicana  he  located  in  Austin.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  was  connected  in  different  capacities  with  the  Austin 
Statesman,  Subsequently  the  Houston  Post  secured  his 
services  as  correspondent  at  the  state  capital,  and  when 
a  new  company  was  formed  in  1885,  to  take  over  the 
business  of  publishing  the  Post  Mr.  Johnston  was  chosen 
editor  in  chief.  Later  he  became  president  of  the  Hous- 
ton Printing  Company,  the  company  which  publishes  the 
Houston  Post,  and  owns  and  conducts  a  splendid  print- 
ing plant  on  Travis  Street.  As  an  editorial  writer,  Col. 
Johnston  *8  utterances  for  many  years  have  been  quoted 
by  the  press  not  only  of  his  own  state  but  throughout 
the  country,  and  are  noted  for  their  pungency  and  a 
vigor  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  intent  and  they 
are  never  lacking  in  definition.  Col.  Johnston  for  two 
consecutive  years  served  as  first  vice  president  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

While  newspaper  work  has  been  his  life  long  profes- 
sion. Col.  Johnston  has  for  years  been  recognized  as  one 
of  tho  leaders  in  the  Democratic  party  in  the  south.  In 
1898  he  declined  a  nomination  for  the  office  of  lieutenant 
governor  of  Texas.  From  1900  to  1912  inclusive,  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. Early  in  1913  Governor  Colquitt  appointed  Col. 
Johnston  United  States  senator  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  Senator  Joseph  W.  Bailey. 

In  1875  Col.  Johnston  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Par- 
sons, a  daughter  of  W.  T.  Parsons  of  Jacksonville, 
Florida.  They  are  the  parents  of  three  children:  Harry 
Melville  Johnston ;  Hallie  J.,  who  married  Randolph  Rus- 
sell, but  is  now  widowed;  and  Mary  E.,  who  married 
Xeill  T.  Masterson.  The  Johnston  home  in  Houston  is 
at  4H9  West  Moreland  Avenue. 

James  Sidney  O'Keefe.  In  every  section  of  the 
Panhandle  country  in  Texas  are  found  men  who  have 
risen  above  their  fellows  not  because  they  have  had 
greater  advantages,  but  because  their  natural  abilities 
have  created  opportunities  of  which  they  have  been  quick 
to  make  the  most  of.  In  a  section  like  Carson  county, 
wliere   there   is   no   lack   of   good    and   reliable  men,   an 


individual  must  display  much  more  than  the  ordinary 
ability  to  become  the  choice  of  his  fellow-citizens  in 
positions  of  preferment.  In  this  connection  it  is  not  in- 
appropriate to  briefly  sketch  the  career  of  James  Sidney 
O'Keefe,  ex-county  judge  of  Carson  county,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  younger  legists  practicing  before 
the  Panhandle  bar.  Mr.  O  'Keefe  was  bom  in  Ellis  coun- 
ty, Texas,  June  16,  1880,  and  is  a  son  of  James  E.  and 
Mary  M.  (Musgraves)  O'Keefe.  His  father,  a  native 
of  Alabama,  came  to  Texas  as  a  young  man  and  settled 
in  Red  River  county  during  the  early  'seventies.  He  later 
came  to  Ellis  county,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock  raising  for  years,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Car- 
son county,  being  sixty-five  years  of  age.  While  still  a 
resident  of  Alabama,  he  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Con- 
federate army  during  the  war  between  the  northern  and 
southern  states,  and  during  a  part  of  the  war  saw  active 
duty.  He  was  married  in  November,  1876,  to  Mary  M. 
Musgraves,  who  was  bom  in  Illinois  and  came  to  Texas 
as  a  child.  She  still  survives,  is  a  resident  of  Carson 
county,  and  has  reached  the  age  of  fifty-four  years.  She 
and  her  husband  have  had  eight  children,  of  whom  James 
Sidney  is  the  second  in  order  of  birth. 

James  Sidney  O'Keefe  in  boyhood  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Ellis  county,  following  which  he  became  a 
student  in  the  high  school  at  Colorado  City,  Texas.  On 
graduating  therefrom,  in  1897,  he  worked  his  way 
through  the  summer  sessions  of  school  at  Abilene,  Texas, 
and  also  managed  to  secure  a  three-months'  training  in 
the  Austin  Academy.  On  January  3,  1901,  he  entered 
the  State  University,  where  he  spent  two  years  in 
academic  work,  and  then  entered  upon  his  law  studies 
in  the  same  institution,  being  graduated  from  the  law 
department  in  1906.  He  at  once  came  to  Panhandle, 
here  opened  offices,  and  has  since  been  in  the  enrjoyment 
of  a  constantly- increasing  practice,  his  abilities  attract- 
ing to  him  a  large  and  representative  clientele.  He  has 
become  a  familiar  figure  in  the  courts  of  Carson  county 
through  his  connection  with  a  number  of  important  cases 
of  litigation,  and  in  every  particular  has  demonstrated 
himself  an  able  member  of  the  Panhandle  bar.  He  is  a 
director  and  trustee  of  the  Canadian  Academy.  From 
1906  until  1908,  he  served  in  the  capacity  of  county 
attorney,  and  in  the  latter  year  became  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  the  office  of  county  judge,  to  which  he  was 
subsequently  elected.  During  the  two  years  that  fol- 
lowed he  showed  himself  capable  of  maintaining  the  best 
traditions  of  the  Carson  county  bench.  Fraternally,  Mr. 
O'Keefe  is  connected  with  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  the 
Royal  Neighbors  and  Lodge  No.  923,  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  at  Amarillo. 

Mr.  O'Keefe  was  married  at  Panhandle,  June  16, 
1907,  to  Miss  Onia  Myrtle  Smith,  daughter  of  T.  W. 
and  Polly  Smith,  who  came  to  Panhandle  in  1890,  and 
are  still  residents  of  this  district,  where  Mr.  Smith  is 
engaged  in  stock  raising.  Three  children  have  been 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Keefe:  Myrtle  Almerene,  bom 
April  17,  1908;  James  Bryce,  born*  December  27,  1909, 
and  Ella  Beatrice,  born  January  14.  1913,  all  at  Pan- 
handle. Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Keefe  are  members  of  the 
Baptist  church.  He  has  always  been  an  out-of-door 
man,  and  is  fond  of  automobiling  and  various  other 
sports.  He  believes  firmly  in  the  future  of  this  section 
of  Texas,  and  his  opinion  is  worthy  of  consideration,  as 
he  has  spent  his  entire  life  in  the  Lone  Star  State.  He 
is  widely  known,  not  alone  in  public  and  professional 
life,  but  socially  and  fraternally  as  well,  and  few  men 
in  this  section  have  a  wider  circle  of  friends. 

Moses  Liddell  Ouxn,  M.  D.,  has  been  enoaijed  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  for  nine  years  at  Miami,  Rob- 
erts county,  Texas,  and  to  him  belongs  the  distinction  of 
being  the  oldest  practicing  physician  in  this  locality. 

Dr.  Gunn  is  a  native  Texan.  He  was  born  in  Lamar 
county  in  1864,  a  son  of  pioneer  parents  and  eldest  of  a 
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"to  the  Tnarriage  of  Judsre  Clark  and  wife,  and  the  seven 
now  livingf  are  as  follows:  Samuel  Welch,  Virj^nia 
Maxey,  William  H.,  Jr.,  Elizabeth  McDowell,  Thomas 
Campbell,  Robert  Lanier  and  Mary  McDowell  Clark. 

The  original  ancestor  of  this  branch  of  the  Clark  fam- 
ily was  Jndjore  William  Clark,  who  immigrated  from  Ire- 
land in  1737,  settling  for  a  brief  while  in  Connecticut, 
but  soon  afterwards  moving  to  the  more  genial  climate 
of  South  Carolina.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  the 
Dallas  lawyer  was  General  William  Clark,  who  married 
Louise  Lanier  of  Jackson.  Mississippi.  Both  were  among 
the  early  residents  of  Mississippi,  and  General  Clark 
served  as  State  Treasurer  for  fourteen  years.  He  and 
his  wife  reared  a  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters, 
one  of  them  being  the  late  James  B.  Clark,  who  was 
Proctor  of  the  University  of  Texas  for  more  thnn  twenty 
years,  a  man  greatly  revered  by  the  students  and  faculty, 
both  for  his  learning  and  for  his  high  personal  character 
and  lofty  ideals. 

William  H.  Clark,  Sr.,  the  father  of  the  Dallas  law- 
yer, was  Chancery  Judge  at  Brandon,  Mississippi,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  between  the  states.  He  then 
became  colonel  in  the  forty-sixth  Mississippi  regiment, 
and  gave  valiant  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Con- 
federacy until  his  death  on  the  battlefield  of  Altoona, 
Georgia,  in  October.  1864.  During  his  boyhood  he  had 
attended  the  old  Alexander  Campbell's  school  known 
as  Bethany  College  in  the  Panhandle  of  what  is  now 
West  Virginia.  At  the  aere  of  nineteen  years  he  became 
a  soldier  under  Colonel  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  Mississippi 
Reeiment  during  the  Mexican  war. 

Mary  (McDowell)  Clark,  the  wife  of  this  Confederate 
officer,  was  a  daughter  of  Judge  Joseph  McDowell  of 
Brandon.  Her  death  occurred  at  the  home  of  Judge 
Clark  in  Dallas,  April  15,  1900,  and  she  now  rests  at 
the  side  of  her  husband  in  the  family  burial  i^ronnd  at 
Brandon.  Her  sister  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth  McDowell 
Welch,  the  wife  of  Dr.  S.  M.  Welch  of  Dallas,  and  for- 
merly of  Galveston,  who  was  president  of  the  Texas 
Colonial  Dames  and  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amorioan 
Revolution. 

The  McDowell   family,  represented  by  Judge  Clark's 
mother,     contains    many     illustrious     names.       Ephraim 
McDowell  and  wife,  Margaret  Irvin,  were  the  founders 
of  the   family   in    America,   and    immigrated    from    Ire- 
land in  1729,  settling  in  Pennsylvania,  whence  they  soon 
removed    to    Rockbridge    county,    Virginia.      A    great- 
grandson    of   this   first    American    ancestor   was    James 
McDowell,   who   became   the  twenty-fourth   governor   of 
Virginia    (1842-1846),    and    also    represented    his    state 
in  Congress  with  ability  until  1851.     A  grandson  of  the 
first  American   McDowell  was  Judge  Samuel   McDowell, 
of  Danville,  Kentucky,  who  served  as  President  of  the 
first  Constitutional  Convention  of  Kentucky,  held  April 
19,  1792,  and  was  also  the  first  United  States  Judge  of 
Kentucky,   appointed   by  President  Washington.     From 
this  notable  figure  in  Kentucky's  history.  Judge  Clark 
of  Dallas  is  a  descendant,  as  great-grandson.     Returning 
again  to  the  first  American  of  the  name,  a  great-grand- 
son of  that  Ephraim  McDowell  was  Dr.  Ephraim  McDow- 
ell,  of  Danville,  Kentucky,  a  celebrated  surgeon  whose 
name   and   deeds  have  a   permanent   record  in   medical 
history.     He  was  the   discoverer   and   first   successfully 
performed   the  great  surgical   operation   of   ovariotomy, 
which   was   given   to  the  world  by  Dr.   McDowell,   and 
which  has  resulted  in  saving  the  lives  of  untold  num- 
bers of  women.     One  of  the  brothers  of  this   famous 
surgeon  was  Dr.   Nash   McDowell,   the   founder   of   the 
noted  McDowell   Medical  College  of  St.  Louis.     Judge 
Clark  of  Dallas  thus  has  had  many  conspicuous  ances- 
tors, and  among  others  might  be  mentioned   a  former 
congressman   and   Judge   Patrick   Henry   of   Vicksburg, 
Mississippi,  and  also   Thomas  Upton   Sisson,   the   pres- 
ent   congressman    from    Winona,    Mississippi;    both    of 
these  being  first-cousins  of  Judge  Clark. 


Benjamin  P.  Garvey.  A  record  of  successful  busi- 
ness enterprise  is  that  of  Benjamin  P.  Garvey  of  Gaines- 
ville. Mr.  Garvey  believes  in  and  has  practiced  the  gospel 
of  self-help.  When  he  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
in  1876,  he  came  to  Gainesville  at  a  time  when  this  was 
a  village  and  still  on  the  frontier.  Without  a  dollar  of 
capital  he  engaged  in  the  transfer  business.  He  bought 
a  team  and  wagon  on  credit,  and  by  hard  work  and 
shrewd  management  paid  for  his  outfit,  and  kept  adding 
to  his  facilities  until  he  developed  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  local  enterprises.  After  a  few  years  he  bought 
a  large  building  and  began  a  storage  business^  For 
twenty-five  years  he  was  in  business  for  himself,  and  in 
1907  took  in  Mr.  Fred  Fraesher  as  a  partner.  Two 
years  later  they  built  a  large  warehouse,  and  at  t|ie 
present  time  the  business  employs  ten  teams  and  wagons, 
deals  in  coal,  both  retail  and  wholesale,  and  has  a  stor- 
age plant  with  many  tons  capacity,  furnishing  an  ex- 
cellent service  throughout  the  entire  community. 

Benjamin  P.  Garvey  was  born  in  the  state  of  Kentucky 
in  1856,  a  son  of  William  S.  and  Catherine  (Shause) 
Garvey.  The  parents  were  both  natives  of  Kentucky, 
and  the  father  was  a  man  of  varied  experience  and  en- 
terprise. For  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  Civil  war  he 
served  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  soon  afterwards 
moved  to  Missouri,  settling  in  Clay  county,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  the  home  of  himself  and  family  until  1876. 
He  then  came  with  his  children  and  his  second  wife  to 
Gainesville,  and  engaged  in  the  milling  business  and  later 
was  in  the  coal  trade.  He  died  at  Gainesville  in  1904. 
The  mother  of  Benjamin  P.  died  when  the  latter  was 
three  years  old.  There  were  three  children  by  that  mar- 
riage, and  the  other  two  were  John  F.,  who  died  at 
Gainesville,  in  1912,  was  a  farmer  and  left  four  children; 
James  R.,  of  Gainesville,  has  followed  farming,  but  is 
now  in  the  grocery  business,  and  has  a  family  of  six 
children.  His  father  married  for  his  second  wife,  Mrs. 
Emily  Egbert,  a  widow,  in  1865,  and  they  have  one  child, 
Edgar  L.,  of  Louisiana,  and  the  father  of  two  children. 
Benjamin  P.  Garvey  grew  up  in  Missouri,  attended 
the  district  schools  in  Clay  county,  but  owing  to  the 
primitive  schools  then  in  existence  in  his  neighborhood, 
and  to  family  circumstances,  he  had  only  a  meagre 
training  from  books,  and  has  attained  most  of  his  edu- 
cation by  practical  experience.  After  he  had  got  well 
established  in  business  at  Gainesville  he  returned  to 
Missouri,  and  on  July  13,  1881,  was  married  to  Miss  Tina 
Hurdle,  who  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  her  people  hav- 
ing come  to  Clay  county,  and  her  mother  later  moving 
to  Texas.  The  three  living  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Garvey  are:  Nellie,  who  lives  at  home  and  teaches 
school;  Benjamin  P.,  Jr.,  who  is  studying  electrical  engi- 
neering in  the  University  of  Texas;  and  Ruthie,  in  the 
Gainesville  high  school. 

When  Mr.  Garvey  came  to  Gainesville  nearly  forty 
years  aero  there  was  not  a  single  brick  house  in  the 
town.  His  father  and  the  son  farmed  a  good  portion  of 
what  is  now  the  residence  section. 

Mr.  Garvey  .has  given  his  efforts  and  cooperation  to 
many  enterprises  and  movements  for  the  upbuilding  of 
this  city,  and  may  properly  be  classed  among  that  group 
of  citiyens  who  have  made  Gainesville  a  commercial  cen- 
ter of  importance  in  north  Texas.  Some  years  ago  he 
assisted  in  the  organisation  and  was  one  of  the  directors 
in  the  Gainesville  Packing  House,  which  was  in  existence 
for  some  time.  He  served  for  sixteen  consecutive  years 
as  a  member  of  the  city  council,  and  has  always  been 
ready  to  give  time  and  effort  to  public  affairs.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Gainesville  Commercial  Club 
and  is  a  director  in  the  organization.  Since  he  moved 
to  Gainesville  there  have  been  several  conmiercial  club 
organizations,  and  he  has  been  prominent  in  all  of  them. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  one  of  the  influential 
men  in  this  county.  In  1912  twenty-five  votes  defeated 
him  for  the  office  of  mayor.  Mr.  Garvey  is  a  deacon  in 
the  First  Baptist  church  of  Gainesville,  and  believes  in 
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religion  and  charity  and  is  a  practical  doer  of  the  word. 
Fraternally  he  is  aflfiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
and  has  held  chairs  in  the  lodge.  Among  his  other  inter- 
ests he  owns  a  large  ranch  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state,  and  is  engaged  in  stock  raising.  At  Gaines- 
ville he  owns  three  residences,  which  he  rents,  and  also 
the  business  property  in  which  his  storage  and  transfer 
business  is  conducted. 

Hon.  R.  M.  Johnston.  It  is  in  the  line  of  his  regular 
profession  as  a  newspaper  man  that  the  most  pleasant 
distinctions  have  come  to  R.  M.  Johnston,  and  that 
name  would  be  recognized  at  once  and  associated  with 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Houston  Post  by  a  great 
hfst  of  newspaper  and  public  men  in  every  part  of  the 
country  from  west  to  east. 

Bienzi  Melville  Johnston  was  born  at  Sandersville, 
Georgia,  September  9,  1850.  His  parents  were  Freeman 
W.  and  Mary  J.  (Russell)  Johnston.  His  father  before 
him  was  a  newspaper  editor,  a  work  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  war  between  the  states,  and  as  an  officer 
in  the  Confederate  army  he  died  in  1864. 

The  common  schools  of  Bainbridge,  Georgia,  furnished 
the  foundation  of  an  intellectual  culture  which  through 
the  necessities  and  opportunities  of  his  profession  have 
been  broadening  all  his  life.  At  practically  the  outset 
of  his  boyhood  the  events  of  the  great  war  were  thrust 
into  the  life  of  B.  M.  Johnston.  During  1862-63  he 
served  two  years  in  the  Confederate  army  as  a  drummer 
boy.  He  was  then  discharged,  but  in  the  fall  of  1864 
reenlisted  and  continued  until  the  close.  When  the  army 
was  disbanded  he  was  still  less  than  thirteen  years  of 
age.  A  few  years  later  he  became  identified  with  news- 
paper work  in  Georgia.  In  1878  Mr.  Johnston  came  to 
Texas,  and  after  a  brief  time  spent  in  Crockett  and 
Corsicana  he  located  in  Austin.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  was  connected  in  different  capacities  with  the  Austin 
Statesman.  Subsequently  the  Houston  Post  secured  his 
services  as  correspondent  at  the  state  capital,  and  when 
a  new  company  was  formed  in  1885,  to  take  over  the 
business  of  publishing  the  Post  Mr.  Johnston  was  chosen 
editor  in  chief.  Later  he  became  president  of  the  Hous- 
ton Printing  Company,  the  company  which  publishes  the 
Houston  Post,  and  owns  and  conducts  a  splendid  print- 
ing plant  ou  Travis  Street.  As  an  editorial  writer.  Col. 
Johnston  's  utterances  for  many  years  have  been  quoted 
by  the  press  not  only  of  his  own  state  but  throughout 
the  country,  and  are  noted  for  their  pungency  and  a 
vigor  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  intent  and  they 
are  never  lacking  in  definition.  Col.  Johnston  for  two 
consecutive  years  served  as  first  vice  president  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

While  newspaper  work  has  been  his  life  long  profes- 
sion. Col.  .lohnston  has  for  years  been  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  Democratic  party  in  the  south.  In 
1898  he  declined  a  nomination  for  the  office  of  lieutenant 
governor  of  Texas.  From  1900  to  1912  inclusive,  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. Early  in  1913  Governor  Colquitt  appointed  Col. 
Johnston  United  States  senator  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  Senator  Joseph  W.  Bailey. 

In  1875  Col.  Johnston  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Par- 
sons, a  daughter  of  W.  T.  Parsons  of  Jacksonville, 
Florida.  They  are  the  parents  of  three  children :  Harry 
Afelville  Johnston;  Hallie  J.,  who  married  Randolph  Rus- 
sell, but  is  now  widowed;  and  Mary  E.,  who  married 
Xeill  T.  Masterson.  The  Johnston  home  in  Houston  is 
at  439  West  Moreland  Avenue. 

James  Sidney  O'Keepe.  In  every  section  of  the 
Panhandle  country  in  Texas  are  found  men  who  have 
risen  above  their  fellows  not  because  thev  have  had 
greater  advantages,  but  because  their  natural  abilities 
have  created  opportunities  of  which  they  have  been  quick 
to  make  the  most  of.  In  a  section  like  Carson  county, 
where   there   is   no   lack   of   good   and   reliable   men,   an 


individual  must  display  much  more  than  the  ordinary 
ability  to  become  the  choice  of  his  fellow-citizens  in 
positions  of  preferment.  In  this  connection  it  is  not  in- 
appropriate to  briefly  sketch  the  career  of  James  Sidney 
O'Keefe^  ex-county  judge  of  Carson  county,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  younger  legists  practicing  before 
the  Panhandle  bar.  Mr.  O'Keefe  was  born  in  Ellis  coun- 
ty, Texas,  June  16,  1880,  and  is  a  son  of  James  E.  and 
Mary  M.  (Musgraves)  O'Keefe.  His  father,  a  native 
of  Alabama,  came  to  Texas  as  a  young  man  and  settled 
in  Red  River  county  during  the  early  'seventies.  He  later 
came  to  Ellis  county,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock  raising  for  years,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Car- 
son county,  being  sixty-five  years  of  age.  While  still  a 
resident  of  Alabama,  he  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Con- 
federate army  during  the  war  between  the  northern  and 
southern  states,  and  during  a  part  of  the  war  saw  active 
duty.  He  was  married  in  November,  1876,  to  Mary  M. 
Musgraves,  who  was  bom  in  Hlinois  and  came  to  Texas 
as  a  child.  She  still  survives,  is  a  resident  of  Carson 
county,  and  has  reached  the  age  of  fifty-four  years.  She 
and  her  husband  have  had  eight  children,  of  whotn  James 
Sidney  is  the  second  in  order  of  birth. 

James  Sidney  O'Keefe  in  boyhood  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Ellis  county,  following  which  he  became  a 
student  in  the  high  school  at  Colorado  City,  Texas.  On 
graduating  therefrom,  in  1897,  he  worked  his  way 
through  the  summer  sessions  of  school  at  Abilene,  Texas, 
and  also  managed  to  secure  a  three-months'  training  in 
the  Austin  Academy.  On  January  3,  1901,  he  entered 
the  State  University,  where  he  spent  two  years  in 
academic  work,  and  then  entered  upon  his  law  studies 
in  the  same  institution,  being  graduated  from  the  law 
department  in  1906.  He  at  once  came  to  Panhandle, 
here  opened  offices,  and  has  since  been  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  constantly-increasing  practice,  his  abilities  attract- 
ing to  him  a  large  and  representative  clientele.  He  has 
become  a  familiar  figure  in  the  courts  of  Carson  county 
through  his  connection  with  a  number  of  important  cases 
of  litigation,  and  in  every  particular  has  demonstrated 
himself  an  able  member  of  the  Panhandle  bar.  He  is  a 
director  and  trustee  of  the  Canadian  Academy.  From 
1906  until  1908,  he  served  in  the  capacity  of  cotnty 
attorney,  and  in  the  latter  year  became  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  the  office  of  county  judge,  to  which  he  was 
subsequently  elected.  During  the  two  years  that  fol- 
lowed he  showed  himself  capable  of  maintaining  the  best 
traditions  of  the  Carson  county  bench.  Fraternally,  Mr. 
O'Keefe  is  connected  with  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  the 
Royal  Neighbors  and  Lodge  No.  923,  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  at  Amarillo. 

Mr.  O'Keefe  was  married  at  Panhandle,  June  16, 
1907,  to  Miss  Oma  Myrtle  Smith,  daughter  of  T.  W. 
and  Polly  Smith,  who  came  to  Panhandle  in  1890,  and 
are  still  residents  of  this  district,  where  Mr.  Smith  is 
engaged  in  stock  raising.  Three  children  have  been 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Keefe:  Myrtle  Almerene,  born 
April  17,  1908;  James  Bryce,  bom  December  27,  1909, 
and  Ella  Beatrice,  born  January  14,  1913,  all  at  Pan- 
handle. Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Keefe  are  members  of  the 
Baptist  church.  He  has  always  been  an  out-of-door 
man,  and  is  fond  of  automobiline  and  various  other 
sports.  He  believes  firmly  in  the  future  of  this  section 
of  Texas,  and  his  opinion  is  worthy  of  consideration,  as 
he  has  spent  his  entire  life  in  the  Lone  Star  State.  He 
is  widely  known,  not  alone  in  public  and  professional 
life,  but  socially  and  fraternally  as  well,  and  few  men 
in  this  section  have  a  wider  circle  of  friends. 

Moses  Liddell  Gunn,  M.  D.,  has  been  engasred  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  for  nine  years  at  Miami,  Rob- 
erts county,  Texas,  and  to  him  belongs  the  distinction  of 
being  the  oldest  practicing  physician  m  this  locality. 

Dr  Gunn  is  a  native  Texan.  He  was  born  m  Lamar 
countv  in  1864,  a  son  of  pioneer  i)arents  and  eldest  of  a 
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birth  and  the  latter  of  Mississippi.  Samuel  A.  White- 
side served  throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  Civil  war 
as  chaplain  of  the  Third  Tennessee  Regiment.  After  the 
war  he  moved  to  Lewis  county,  Tennessee,  where  he  served 
four  yeais  as  sheriff  of  the  county.  He  had  never  ac- 
quired any  great  amount  of  money,  and  the  fortunes  of 
war  left  him  comparatively  poor.  He  died  in  Lewis 
county  in  1873.  He  belonged  to  the  Christian  church 
and  he  was,  politically,  a  Democrat.  His  widow,  now  a 
resident  of  Harmon  county,  Oklahoma,  has  reached  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  To  them  were  given 
three  ehildien,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  James  A.  being 
the  second  born. 

Mr.  Whiteside  spent  his  boyhood  on  a  farm,  and  up  to 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  attended  country  school  in 
winter,  a  part  of  the  time  in  Murray  and  afterward  in 
Hickman  county.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  started  out 
on  his  own  account,  and  engaged  in  farming  on  a  small 
farm  in  Lewis  county,  which  he  purchased.  He  remained 
there  until  1886.  In  1888,  he  came  to  Texas  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  Ellis  county,  where,  and  in  Greer  county, 
Oklahoma,  he  farmed  until  1896.  His  next  move  was  to 
the  Panhandle.  He  engaged  extensively  in  the  stock  busi- 
ness in  Hutchinson  county,  operating  on  fourteen  sec- 
tions of  land  and  prospering  in  his  undertakings.  Dis- 
posing of  his  stock  interests,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
merchandising  at  Plemons,  Hutchinson  county,  where  he 
carried  on  business  until  1909.  That  year  he  sold  out 
and  came  to  Panhandle,  Carson  county,  and  opened  up 
a  furniture  store,  the  first  in  the  town,  and  in  connection 
with  his  furniture  store  he  conducts  an  undertaking  busi- 
ness. 

Wherever  he  has  lived  Mr.  Whiteside  has  shown  himself 
to  be  a  public  spirited  man.  While  a  resident  of  Hutch- 
inson county  he  served  as  county  judge.  Like  his  father 
before  him,  he  votes  with  the  Democratic  party  and  wor- 
ships with  the  Christian  church.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Commercial  Club  and  also  of  the  fraternal  organization 
known  as  Yeomen. 

In  Lewis  county,  Tennessee,  February  15,  1883,  James 
A.  Whiteside  and  Miss  Effie  L.  Weatherly,  a  native  of 
Tennessee  and  daughter  of  Abner  W.  Weatherly,  were 
united  in  marriage,  and  the  fruits  of  their  union  are  three 
children,  all  married  and  settled  in  life.  They  are;  Gar- 
land Snow,  born  in  Lewis  county,  Tennessee,  January  13, 
1884,  is  now  the  wife  of  McCuen  Sanford,  a  ranchman 
of  Carson  county.  They  have  two  children,  Elliot  Harri- 
son, born  July  9,  1903,  and  Effie  D.,  born  July  14,  1907. 
Willie  Catherine,  born  in  Lewis  county,  Tennessee,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1885,  is  the  wife  of  Otis  O'Neal  of  Panhandle. 
They  have  one  son,  James  H.,  born  November  12,  1908. 
Leonard,  born  in  Ellis  county,  Texas,  March  2,  1891, 
resides  at  Tsom,  Texas,  where  he  is  engaged  in  farming. 
He  married  Miss  Nannie  Howe.  Mrs.  James  A.  White- 
side is  one  of  a  family  of  eight  children,  three  sons  and 
five  daughters,  she  being  the  sixth  in  order  of  birth. 

Woodson  Coffee.  A  young  man  starts  out  with  horse 
and  saddle  his  entire  possession,  follows  the  wild  and 
picturesque  life  of  the  cowboy,  engages  in  the  stock  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  accumulates  a  nice  sum  by  dint 
of  his  own  energy  and  enterprise,  becomes  identified  with 
the  banking  business  as  head  of  the  concern — this  is  the 
outline  of  Wooc^son  Coffee's  career.     To  be  more  specific: 

Woodson  Coffee  was  born  in  Gonzales  county,  Texas, 
March  1,  1862,  eldest  of  the  twelve  children  of  Mansel 
and  Georgia  F.  (Reynolds)  Coffee,  both  of  Irish  descent. 

Mansel  Coffee,  a  native  of  Alabama,  came  to  Texas 
in  1848  with  his  parents  and  settled  in  Colorado  county. 
His  father,  Logan  Coffee,  was  one  of  the  first  sheriffs  of 
Colorado  county  and  was  active  in  its  early  political  af- 
fairs. He  was  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser;  his  death  oc- 
curred in  Lavaca  countv,  Texas.  Mansel  Coffee  received 
his  rdncntion  in  the  schools  of  Alabama,  and  after  the 
removal  of  the  family  to  Tevas  he  engaged  in  farming 
and  stock  raising,  which  he  followed  throughout  his  life. 


He  was  a  Democrat,  and,  like  his  father,  took  an  active 
part  in  local  politics  and  served  in  local  office.  He  was 
county  assessor  two  terms  in  Lavaca  county  and  one  term 
in  Throckmorton  county.  During  the  Civil  war  he  served 
four  years  in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  under  General 
Whitfield,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Mansfield, 
Louisiana.  He  died  in  Throckmorton  county,  in  1892,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-six  years. 

The  mother  of  Woodson  Coffee,  Georgia  P.  (Reynolds) 
Coffee,  was  a  native  of  Mississippi  and  a  daughter  of 
B.  F.  Reynolds.  She  came  with  her  parents  to  Texas  in 
1856,  and  they  lived  in  Hill  and  Lavaca  counties,  where 
she  met  and  married  Mr.  Coffee.  She  died  at  Miami, 
Roberts  county,  in  1906,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years. 

Woodson  Coffee  remained  a  member  of  his  father's 
household  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  up  to  the 
age  of  seventeen  attended  school  a  part  of  each  year.  At 
the  age  of  twenty,  the  proud  possessor  of  a  horse  and 
saddle,  he  started  out  as  a  cowboy  to  make  his  fortune, 
and  for  twenty  years  he  followed  the  range,  the  last 
twelve  years  of  that  time  engaged  iu  stock  raising  on 
his  own  account,  in  which  he  met  with  signal  success. 
In  1895  he  became  a  resident  of  Roberts  county,  and 
since  1900  he  has  lived  in  the  town  of  Miami.  In  1907, 
with  others,  he  established  the  first  incorporated  bank  in 
Miami,  known  as  the  First  State  Bank,  of  which  he  is 
president  and  H.  E.  Baird,  cashier,  they  having  filled 
these  offices  since  the  opening  of  the  bank,  September 
23,  1907. 

Politically,  Mr.  Coffee  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father  and  grandfather,  and,  like  them,  has  been  honored 
with  public  office.  He  served  as  county  judge  fjom  1907 
to  1911,  and  was  county  commissioner  of  Throckmorton 
county  one  term. 

August  14,  1901,  Mr.  Coffee  was  married  to  Miss  Oliie 
Stribling,  a  native  of  Texas  and  a  daughter  of  C.  K.  and 
Nannie  Stribling,  old  settlers  of  Throckmorton  county 
and  who  have  been  living  there  since  1870.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Coffee  are  the  parents  of  seven  children,  namely: 
Ruth,  Benjamin,  Woodson,  Jr.,  Or  an,  Boy,  Ollie  and 
Jack  K. 

Charles  H.  Tipps.  The  diversified  incidents  which 
have  marked  the  career  of  Charles  H.  Tipps,  sheriff  of 
Hemphill  county,  Texas,  are  illustrative  of  the  struggles 
and  continued  efforts  of  the  men  who  have  assisted  in 
the  development  of  the  great  Southwest.  Coming  to 
Texas  as  a  youth  of  nineteen  years,  without  capitsd  or 
friends,  he  worked  his  way  to  a  position  of  comparative 
independence,  only  to  have  sudden  misfortune  deprive 
him  of  all  that  he  had  worked  so  hard  to  obtain,  but  with 
sturdy  perseverance  and  indomitable  spirit  he  began  life 
anew  and  his  efforts  have  resulted  in  the  attainment  of 
a  place  of  prominence  among  his  fellows  and  the  respect 
of  the  entire  community.  Mr.  Tipps  was  bom  September 
1,  1872,  in  Moore  county,  Tennessee,  and  is  a  son  of 
J.  C.  and  Mary  (Stoval)  Tipps,  natives  of  the  Big  Bend 
State.  His  father  has  for  years  been  a  well  known 
planter  and  merchant  of  Tennessee,  where  he  is  still  liv- 
ing at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years,  and  has  three  times 
served  his  district  in  the  State  Legislature.  During  the 
Civil  war  he  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  Confederacy,  went 
to  the  front  as  a  soldier,  and  was  wounded  in  battle. 
His  wife  passed  away  in  1887,  at  the  age  of  forty-five 
years,  having  been  the  mother  of  eleven  chUdren,  of  whom 
Charles  H.  w-as  the  sixth  in  line. 

Charles  H.  Tipps  worked  on  his  father's  farm  in  his 
youth,  and  secured  his  education  during  the  winter  terms 
in  the  public  schools.  He  continued  to  remain  under  the 
parental  roof  until  he  reached  his  nineteenth  year,  at 
which  time  he  decided  to  embark  upon  a  career  of  his 
own  and  accordingly  came  to  Texas.  His  first  location 
was  in  Williamson  county,  where  he  secured  employment 
on  the  construction  of  electric  lieht  and  water  works, 
but  about  six  months  later  went  to  Milam  county,  there 
engaging   in    such    honorable    occupations    as    presented 
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large  fa  mil  j  of  children.  His  paternal  grandfather,  a 
Virginian,  was  twice  married,  and  the  doctor's  father, 
Fre^  Bennett  Gunn,  was  a  child  of  the  second  wife, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Cox.  Frank  Bennett  Gunn,  a 
native  of  Tennessee,  came  to  Texas,  in  1839,  with  other 
members  of  the  family  and  settled  on  the  frontier.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Cifil  war,  three  of  his  sons  enlisted  in 
the  Texas  State  troops  and  rendered  faithful  service. 
One  of  the  sons,  E.  K.  Gunn,  the  only  survivor  of  the 
family,  is  now  seventy-three  years  of  age.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  Governor  Boss's  brigade.  Frank  Bennett 
Gunn  was  a  successful  farmer  of  Lamar  county.  During 
the  war,  by  remaining  at  home  and  protecting  and  pro- 
viding for  the  other  members  of  the  family,  he  performed 
as  valiant  and  faithful  service  as  did  his  soldier  sons. 
He  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty-three  years,  and  died  on 
his  farm  in  Lamar  county,  March  19,  1882.  His  widow 
survives  him  and  is  now  seventy  years  of  age.  Before  * 
marriage  she  was  Miss  Laura  Amanda  Liddell.  Her 
father,  Moses  Liddell,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  who,  on 
coming  to  this  country,  settled  in  Georgia,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  and  died.  After  her  father's 
death  she  came  with  her  widowed  mother  to  Texas  and 
took  up  her  residence  in  Lamar  county,  where  she  met 
and  married  Mr.  Gunn.  She  still  lives  at  the  old  home 
place  in  Lamar  county.  Of  her  nine  children,  six  are 
living  at  this  writing. 

On  his  father's  farm  the  subject  of  our  sketch  passed 
his  boyhood  days  and  in  the  common  schools  near  by 
received  his  early  training.  Having  selected  the  medical 
profession  for  his  life  work,  he  went  to  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, and  entered  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine, 
where  he  graduated  with  the  class  of  1890.  Immediately 
following  his  graduation  he  returned  to  Texas  and  opened 
an  office  in  his  native  county,  where,  however,  he  prac- 
ticed only  one  year.  He  then  moved  to  Woodland,  Red 
Biver  county,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  until  1896. 
On  October  22,  1904,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Miami, 
Boberts  county,  and  here  he  has  been  engaged  in  con- 
tinuous and  successful  practice  ever  since,  to-day  in  point 
of  years  of  practice  ranking  as  the  oldest  physician  in 
this  locality.  His  whole  time  is  devoted  to  his  chosen 
work  and  his  field  of.  labor  covers  a  large  territory,  his 
calls  frequently  being  from  various  localities  in  adjoin- 
ing counties. 

Politically,  Dr.  Gunn  is  a  Democrat  and  gives  loyal 
support  to  the  party  as  a  voter,  but  otherwise  has  never 
taken  any  active  part  in  politics.  He  has  never  sought 
or  filled  public  office,  as  his  whole  time  and  attention 
have  been  confined  to  his  practice.  Dr.  Gunn  belongs  to 
both  the  Texas  State  Association  and  the  American  Med- 
ical Society.  His  lodge  membership  is  confined  to  that  of 
the  Masons  at  Miami,  and  his  religious  creed  is  that  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  he  being  a  Stew- 
ard and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  church 
of  this  denomination  at  Miami. 

On  September  3,  1889,  Dr.  Moses  Liddell  Gunn  and 
Miss  Bettie  Hancock  were  united  in  marriage,  and  of  the 
four  children  born  to  them  only  one  is  living — Milus,  born 
in  1895.  Those  deceased  are  Herbert  and  Bessie  and  an 
unnamed  infant.  Mrs.  Gunn,  who  died  February  5,  1911, 
was  a  native  of  Lamar  county,  Texas,  and  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ely  Hancock,  pioneer  settlers  of  that 
county. 

Major  Bobert  Gibson.  The  most  notable  figure  in 
the  cotton-seed  industry  of  Texas,  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ers throughout  the  south,  is  Major  Robert  Gibson  of  • 
Dallas.  Major  Gibson 's  relations  with  the  industry  in 
this  state,  and  his  important  connection  with  Dallas 
citizenship,  began  thirty-five  years  ago,  in  1878,  at 
which  date  he  came  to  this  city  and  built  the  mill  of 
the  Howard  Cotton-Seed  Oil  Company.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  mill  marks  a  significant  date  in  the  history 
of  the  cotton-seed  business,  since  it  was  the  first  mill  of 
the  kind  in  Dallas  and  one  of  the  three  or   four  mills 


which  at  that  time  were  all  the  industries  of  the  kind 
which  existed  throughout  the  entire  state  of  Texas. 
Major  Gibson  has  been  actively  identified  with  the 
industry  for  the  p*eater  part  of  his  career,  and  has 
received  various  high  honors  among  cotton-seed  manu- 
facturers. At  the  present  time  he  is  life-secretary  of 
the  Texas  Cotton  Seed  Crushers  Association,  and  also 
life-secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Interstate  Cotton 
Seed  Crushers  Association,  the  honors  of  these  posi- 
tions for  a  life  time  having  been  conferred  upon  him 
within  recent  years,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  long  and 
efficient  services  in  the  same  capacity  with  both  organi- 
zations. 

Major  Bobert  Gibson  is  a  native  of  Tennessee,  having 
been  born  at  Nashville  in  1834,  a  son  of  Bobert  and 
Jane  (Adams)  Gibson.  His  father  was  one  of  the  old 
pioneer  merchants  of  Nashville,  and  a  prominent  citizen 
of  that  place. 

Major  Gibson  as  a  boy  was  educ&ted  in  the  common 
schools  at  Nashville,  and  at  an  early  age  began  his 
business  career.  In  1855  he  became  connected  with  a 
commission  house  at  New  Orleans,  and  from  1858  until 
the  beginning  of  the  war  was  clerk  on  a  Mississippi 
Biver  steamboat.  The  war  came  upon  him  just  as  he 
was  getting  firmly  established  and  started  on  a  career 
of  prosperity,  but  he  sacrificed  all  his  prospects  for 
immediate  advancement,  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
Confederacy.  He  enlisted  in  1861,  being  assigned  to 
the  commissary  department,  where  he  made  a  record 
of  great  efficiency,  and  before  the  close  of  the  war 
had  been  advanced  in  the  ranks  to  assistant  commissary 
of  sul  sistence  with  the  army  at  Tennessee.  His  serv- 
ice throughout  the  war  was  with  the  army  of  Tennessee. 

After  the  close  of  hostilities,  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Memphis,  where  he  became  cashier  to  the  local  agent, 
John  B.  Lewis,  of  the  Atlantic  &  Mississippi  Steamship 
Company,  a  company  which  operated  a  line  of  boats 
on  the  Mississippi  River.  His  next  work  was  as  com- 
mercial agent  for  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  B.  at 
Memphis.  Then  in  1878,  he  came  to  Dallas  and  during 
that  year  and  a  part  of  the  next,  was  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  cotton-seed  mill  already  mentioned 
as  the  first  successful  industry  of  its  kind  in  Dallas. 
His  active  connections  with  the  cotton-seed  oil  mill 
business  continued  until  1895.  In  that  year  was  organ- 
ized the  Texas  Cotton  Seed  Crushers  Association,  and 
he  was  made  secretary  of  this  organization  and  by  sub- 
sequent election  has  held  that  important  office  ever 
since.  He  was  also  honored  with  election  as  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers 
Association,  which  was  organized  in  1897,  an  associa- 
tion comprising  cotton  seed  crushers  throughout  all  the 
southern  states.  In  1910  Major  Gibson  was  elected  to 
hold  these  positions  with  both  the  Associations  through- 
out the  remainder  of  his  life,  so  that  his  continuance 
in  the  office  no  longer  depends  upon  the  regular  elec- 
tion. 

Fraternally  Major  Gibson  is  affiliated  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  at  Dallas.  At  Marietta, 
Georgia,  in  1863,  he  married  Miss  Annie  Glover,  a 
daughter  of  John  H.  Glover  of  Marietta.  The  seven 
children  which  have  blessed  their  long  and  happy  union 
of  half  a  century  are  named  as  follows:  Grace,  who 
married  B.  W.  Bedford;  Robert  Jr.;  William;  Bolaii; 
Annie,  who  married  John  B.  Payne;  Bebecca,  the  wife 
of  William  S.  Warner;  and  Buth,  the  wife  of  Harry 
J.  Patterson.  The  Gibson  home  in  Dallas  is  at  2103 
Cabell  Street. 

James  A.  Whiteside,  who  is  engaged  in  the  furniture 
and  undertaking  business  at  Panhandle,  Texas,  figures  as 
one  of  the  prominent  factors  of  the  town.  Some  personal 
mention  of  him,  therefore,  is  of  interest  in  this  work. 

Mr.  Whiteside  is  a  native  of  Tennessee.  He  was  born 
in  Murray  county,  April  2,  1862,  son  of  Samuel  A.  and 
Catherine  (Spencer)  Whiteside,  the  former  of  Tennessee 
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birth  and  the  latter  of  Mississippi.  Samuel  A.  White- 
side served  throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  Civil  war 
as  chaplain  of  the  Third  Tennessee  Regiment.  After  the 
war  he  moved  to  Lewis  county,  Tennessee,  where  he  served 
four  years  as  sheriff  of  the  county.  He  had  never  ac- 
quired any  great  amount  of  money,  and  the  fortunes  of 
war  left  him  comparatively  poor.  He  died  in  Lewis 
county  in  1873.  He  belonged  to  the  Christian  church 
and  he  was,  politically,  a  Democrat.  His  widow,  now  a 
resident  of  Harmon  county,  Oklahoma,  has  reached  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  To  them  were  given 
three  children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  James  A.  being 
the  second  born. 

Mr.  Whiteside  spent  his  boyhood  on  a  farm,  and  up  to 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  attended  country  school  in 
winter,  a  part  of  the  time  in  Murray  and  afterward  in 
Hickman  county.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  started  out 
on  his  own  account,  and  engaged  in  farming  on  a  small 
farm  in  Lewis  county,  which  he  purchased.  He  remained 
there  until  1886.  In  1888,  he  came  to  Texas  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  Ellis  county,  where,  and  in  Greer  county, 
Oklahoma,  he  farmed  until  1896.  His  next  move  was  to 
the  Panhandle.  He  engaged  extensively  in  the  stock  busi- 
ness in  Hutchinson  county,  operating  on  fourteen  sec- 
tions of  land  and  prospering  in  his  undertakings.  Dis- 
posing of  his  stock  interests,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
merchandising  at  Plemons,  Hutchinson  county,  where  he 
carried  on  business  until  1909.  That  year  he  sold  out 
and  came  to  Panhandle,  Carson  county,  and  opened  up 
a  furniture  store,  the  first  in  the  town,  and  in  connection 
with  his  furniture  store  he  conducts  an  undertaking  busi- 
ness. 

Wherever  he  has  lived  Mr.  Whiteside  has  shown  himself 
to  be  a  public  spirited  man.  While  a  resident  of  Hutch- 
inson county  he  served  as  county  judge.  Like  his  father 
before  him,  he  votes  with  the  Democratic  party  and  wor- 
ships with  the  Christian  church.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Commercial  Club  and  also  of  the  fraternal  organization 
known  as  Yeomen. 

In  Lewis  county,  Tennessee,  February  15,  1883,  James 
A.  Whiteside  and  Mi38  Effie  L.  Weatherly,  a  native  of 
Tennessee  and  daughter  of  Abner  W.  Weatherly,  were 
united  in  marriage,  and  the  fruits  of  their  union  are  three 
children,  all  married  and  settled  in  life.  They  are:  Gar- 
land Snow,  born  in  Lewis  county,  Tennessee,  January  13, 
1884,  is  now  the  wife  of  McCuen  Sanford,  a  ranchman 
of  Carson  county.  They  have  two  children,  Elliot  Harri- 
son, born  July  9,  1903,  and  Effie  D.,  born  July  14,  1907. 
Willie  Catherine,  born  in  Lewis  county,  Tennessee,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1885,  is  the  wife  of  Otis  O'Neal  of  Panhandle. 
They  have  one  son,  James  H.,  born  November  12,  1908. 
Leonard,  born  in  Ellis  county,  Texas,  March  2,  1891, 
resides  at  Isom,  Texas,  where  he  is  engaged  in  farming. 
He  married  MiFS  Nannie  Howe.  Mrs.  James  A.  White- 
side is  one  of  a  family  of  eight  children,  three  sons  and 
five  daughters,  she  being  the  sixth  in  order  of  birth. 

Woodson  Coffee.  A  young  man  starts  out  with  horse 
and  saddle  his  entire  possession,  follows  the  wild  and 
picturesque  life  of  the  cowboy,  engages  in  the  stock  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  accumulates  a  nice  sum  by  dint 
of  his  own  energy  and  enterprise,  becomes  identified  with 
the  banking  business  as  head  of  the  concern — this  is  the 
outline  of  Wooc^son  Coffee 's  career.     To  be  more  specific : 

Woodson  Coffee  was  born  in  Gonzales  county,  Texas, 
March  1,  1862,  eldest  of  the  twelve  children  of  Mansel 
and  Georgia  F.  (Reynolds)  Coffee,  both  of  Irish  descent. 

Mansel  Coffee,  a  native  of  Alabama,  came  to  Texas 
in  1848  with  his  parents  and  settled  in  Colorado  county. 
His  father,  Logan  Coffee,  was  one  of  the  first  sheriffs  of 
Colorado  county  and  was  active  in  its  early  political  af- 
fairs. He  was  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser;  his  death  oc- 
curred in  Lavaca  eountv,  Texas.  Mansel  Coffee  received 
his  c<hH*ation  in  the  schools  of  Alabama,  and  after  the 
removal  of  the  family  to  Tevas  he  engaged  in  farming 
and  stock  raising,  which  he  followed  throughout  his  life. 


He  was  a  Democrat,  and,  like  his  father,  took  an  active 
part  in  local  politics  and  served  in  local  office.  He  was 
county  assessor  two  terms  in  Lavaca  county  and  one  term 
in  Throckmorton  county.  During  the  Civil  war  he  served 
four  years  in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  under  General 
Whitfield,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Mansfield, 
Louisiana.  He  died  in  Throckmorton  county,  in  1892,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-six  years. 

The  mother  of  Woodson  Coffee,  Georgia  F.  (Reynolds) 
Coffee,  was  a  native  of  Mississippi  and  a  daughter  of 
B.  F.  Reynolds.  She  came  with  her  parents  to  Texas  in 
1856,  and  they  lived  in  Hill  and  Lavaca  counties,  where 
she  met  and  married  Mr.  Coffee.  She  died  at  Miami, 
Roberts  county,  in  1906,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years. 

Woodson  Coffee  remained  a  member  of  his  father's 
household  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  up  to  the 
age  of  seventeen  attended  school  a  part  of  each  year.  At 
the  age  of  twenty,  the  proud  possessor  of  a  horse  and 
saddle,  he  started  out  as  a  cowboy  to  make  his  fortune, 
and  for  twenty  years  he  followed  the  range,  the  last 
twelve  years  of  that  time  engaged  in  stock  raising  on 
his  own  account,  in  which  he  met  with  signal  success. 
In  1895  he  became  a  resident  of  Roberts  county,  and 
since  1900  he  has  lived  in  the  town  of  Miami.  In  1907, 
with  others,  he  established  the  first  incorporated  bank  in 
Miami,  known  as  the  First  State  Bank,  of  which  he  is 
president  and  H.  E.  Baird,  cashier,  they  having  filled 
these  offices  since  the  opening  of  the  bank,  September 
23,  1907. 

Politically,  Mr.  Coffee  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father  and  grandfather,  and,  like  them,  has  been  honored 
with  public  office.  He  served  as  county  judge  from  1907 
to  1911,  and  was  county  commissioner  of  Throckmorton 
county  one  term. 

August  14,  1901,  Mr.  Coffee  was  married  to  Miss  OUie 
Stribling,  a  native  of  Texas  and  a  daughter  of  C.  K.  and 
Nannie  Stribling,  old  settlers  of  Throckmorton  county 
and  who  have  been  living  there  since  1870.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Coffee  are  the  parents  of  seven  children,  namely: 
Ruth,  Benjamin,  Woodson,  Jr.,  Oran,  Roy,  Ollie  and 
Jack  K. 

Chaeles  H.  Tipps.  The  diversified  incidents  which 
have  marked  the  career  of  Charles  H.  Tipps,  sheriff  of 
Hemphill  county,  Texas,  are  illustrative  of  the  struggles 
and  continued  efforts  of  the  men  who  have  assisted  in 
the  development  of  the  great  Southwest.  Coming  to 
Texas  as  a  youth  of  nineteen  years,  without  capital  or 
friends,  he  worked  his  way  to  a  position  of  comparative 
independence,  only  to  have  sudden  misfortune  deprive 
him  of  all  that  he  had  worked  so  hard  to  obtain,  but  with 
sturdy  perseverance  and  indomitable  spirit  he  began  life 
anew  and  his  efforts  have  resulted  in  the  attainment  of 
a  place  of  prominence  among  his  fellows  and  the  respect 
of  the  entire  community.  Mr.  Tipps  was  bom  September 
1,  1872,  in  Moore  county,  Tennessee,  and  is  a  son  of 
J.  C.  and  Mary  (Stoval)  Tipps,  natives  of  the  Big  Bend 
State.  His  father  has  for  years  been  a  well  known 
planter  and  merchant  of  Tennessee,  where  he  is  still  liv- 
ing at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years,  and  has  three  times 
served  his  district  in  the  State  Legislature.  During  the 
Civil  war  he  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  Confederacy,  went 
to  the  front  as  a  soldier,  and  was  wounded  in  battle. 
His  wife  passed  away  in  1887,  at  the  age  of  forty-five 
years,  having  been  the  mother  of  eleven  children,  of  whom 
Charles  H.  was  the  sixth  in  line. 

Charles  H.  Tipps  worked  on  his  father's  farm  in  his 
youth,  and  secured  his  education  during  the  winter  terms 
in  the  public  schools.  He  continued  to  remain  under  the 
parental  roof  until  he  reached  his  nineteenth  year,  at 
which  time  he  decided  to  embark  upon  a  career  of  his 
own  and  accordingly  came  to  Texas.  His  first  location 
was  in  Williamson  county,  where  he  secured  employment 
on  the  construction  of  electric  liffht  and  water  works, 
but  about  six  months  later  went  to  Milam  county,  there 
engaging    in    such    honorable    occupations    as    presented 
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themselves.  He  was  thrifty  and  industrious,  carefully 
saving  his  earnings,  and  was  eventually  able  to  secure 
some  land,  erect  a  home  and  engage  in  farming.  He  thus 
believed  himself  firmly  established  and  on  the  high  road 
to  success,  but  an  overflow  of  the  Brazos  river  caused 
a  great  flood,  in  which  Mr.  Tipps  lost  not  only  his  house 
and  crop,  but  only  through  the  most  heroic  efforts  was 
able  to  save  the  lives  of  his  family  and  himself.  It  was 
but  ziatural  that  he  should  feci  somewhat  discouraged, 
but  with  the  courage  that  ever  has  been  one  of  his 
marked  characteristics,  he  started  over  again,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  engage<l  in  farming  and  stock  raising  in 
Milam  county  until  1904.  In  that  year  he  came  to  Cana- 
dian and  took  up  the  sumo  occupations  on  a  tract  of  land 
in  Hemphill  county,  and  so  continued  until  disposing 
of  his  interests  in  1912.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  fore- 
going that  Mr.  Tipps'  success  has  been  no  matter  of 
chance  or  adventitious  circumstance.  Ho  has  labored 
faithfi^Uy  and  industriously,  and  the  prosperity  that  is 
his  has  come  to  him  only  as  a  reward  for  sustained  clTort 
and  constant  courage  in  the  face  of  adversity.  His 
record  is  clear  as  a  business  umn,  and  those  who  have 
dealings  with  him  will  testify  to  his  honor  and  iute^^rity. 

On  January  23,  1893,  while  a  resident  of  Milam  county, 
Texas,  Mr.  Tipps  was  married  to  ^liss  Lucy  Shackel- 
ford, daughter  of  Keuben  and  Bettie  Shackelford,  the 
former  of  whom  is  deceased,  while  the  latter  still  sur- 
vives and  makes  her  home  at  Georgetown,  Texas.  Six 
children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tipps,  as  fol- 
lows: Bosa^  born  in  1895,  in  Milam  county,  and  now 
attending  business  college  at  Canadian;  Mattie  M.,  born 
in  Milam  county  in  1900,  and  now  a  high  school  student 
at  Canadian;  Cleo  M.,  born  in  Milam  county,  in  1903, 
also  attending  high  school;  Glenn,  born  in  Day  county, 
Oklahoma,  in  1906:  Edith,  born  at  Canadian,  in  1907; 
and  Otis  Hobart,  tiie  baby,  born  in  May,  1909,  at  Can- 
adian. 

Ever  a  stalwart  Democrat  and  nn  active  worker  in 
his  party's  behalf,  in  November,  1912,  Mr.  Tipps  was 
elected  sheriff  of  Hemphill  county,  and  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  this  office  has  exhibited  the  same  high 
degree  of  courage,  of  faithfulness  to  trust  and  of  capa- 
l)ility  that  have  marke<l  his  activities  in  other  walks  of 
life.  He  is  giving  the  people  of  the  county  a  clean  and 
law-abiding  administration,  and  is  firmly  established  in 
public  confidence.  His  fraternal  connection  is  with  the 
Masons,  where  he  has  attained  tho  master's  degree,  and 
his  religious  affiliation  is  with  the  Christian  church. 

Walton  J.  Leepeb  takes  his  place  among  the  success- 
ful business  men  of  Denison  as  a  member  of  the  firm 
known  as  the  Lingo-Leeper  Lumher  Company,  which  he 
personally  organized  in  189;").  lie  had  been  for  some 
years  previous  to  that  identified  with  the  lumber  lousi- 
ness, so  that  he  was  well  qualified  to  manage  a  concern 
of  his  own,  and  he  has  exf)erienced  a  jdeasing  degree  of 
success  in  this  enterprise  in  the  years  that  have  passed. 
The  firm  named  above  is  one  of  the  nH)st  progressive  and 
modern  in  the  city,  and  operates  branch  yards  in  Potts- 
boro,  Texas,  Sadler,  Texas,  and  in  Kemp  City,  Achille, 
Woodville,  Kingston,  Caddo,  Caney,  Tushka,  Coleman, 
(Tlarita  and  Allen,  all  in  Oklahoma. 

In  all  these  cities  the  Lingo-Leeper  Lumber  Company 
handle  a  general  line  of  building  material  an<l  the  trade 
is  constantly  increasing  as  the  new  country  develo])s. 

Walton  J.  T^eper  was  born  on  .July  26,  1862,  in  Inde- 
pendence, Missouri,  and  he  is  a  Fon  of  Daniel  Ashby  and 
Jute  M.  (Walton)  I^eeper.  The  father  was  a  native 
Kentuckian  while  the  mother  was  a  Missourian.  For 
years  Daniel  Ashby  Leeper  was  a  minister  in  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  was  ])rominently 
known  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference  of  the  state 
of  Missouri.  He  died  in  March,  l^Hs,  and  the  mother 
died  in  1905.  They  were  the  parents  of  two  sons  and 
four  daughters,  and  Walton  J.  Leeper  was  the  fourth 
bom  child  of  his  parents. 


Walton  J.  Leeper  had  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Missouri.  When  he  was  still  quite  a  young 
boy  he  left  school  and  clerked  for  a  while  in  a  dry 
goods  store  of  his  native  town,  and  after  a  time  he  went 
to  Fayette,  Missouri,  where  he  attended  Central  College. 
At  that  time  Bishop  E.  E.  Hendrix  was  presitient  of  the 
college,  and  Mr.  Leeper  gained  much  from  his  indirect 
association  with  that  worthy  gentleman.  He  was  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  when  he  left  Central  College,  and  in 
1886  he  came  to  Texas,  locating  almost  immediately  in 
Denison,  where  he  has  since  been  established. 

Mr.  Leeper 's  first  business  association  in  this  city  was 
in  his  capacity  of  book-keeper  for  the  Waples  Brothers 
Lumber  Company,  and  he  was  several  years  in  their 
employ.  It  was  there  that  he  gained  much  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  lumber  operations  that  he  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  business  he  organiied  himself  in  later  years,  thus 
proving  himself  something  more  than  a  mere  hireling, 
even  in  his  youth.  In  1892  he  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business  in  Denison  on  his  own  responsibility,  and 
three  years  later  he  organiied  the  Lingo-Leeper  Lumber 
Company,  which  has  grown  constantly  in  its  operations, 
as  has  already  been  set  forth  in  a  previous  paragraph. 
This  concern  is  recognised  today  as  being  one  of  the 
foremost  of  its  kind  in  this  section  of  the  state,  and 
much  of  the  credit  for  its  extensions  if  indeed,  all  of  it, 
may  be  laid  with  accuracy  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Leeper, 
who  has  been  the  leading  spirit  in  the  firm  since  its 
inception. 

Mr.  Leeper  has  always  been  a  stanch  Democrat,  and 
he  has  displayed  a  high  order  of  citijcnship  in  his  years 
of  residence  in  Denison.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World  and  of  the  Elks,  and  in  his  church 
relations  is  afTiliated  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Denison,  and  a  director  of  the  bodv. 

On  May  10.  1894,  Mr.  Leeper  was  married  in  Gray- 
son county,  Texas,  to  Miss  Clara  E.  Chiles,  a  daughter 
of  W.  B.  Chiles,  long  a  farmer  an<l  stockman  of  Grayson 
county  and  one  who  had  migrated  to  the  state  from 
Missouri  just  after  the  Civil  war.  He  was  a  Confederate 
veteran,  having  served  throughout  the  war,  and  he  died 
in  190o. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leeper  one  child  has  been  born — a 
son,  who  is  now  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  who  is  attend- 
ing the  Northwestern  Military  Academy  at  Highland 
Park,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Leeper  has  witnessed  the  growth  of  Denison  from 
a  town  of  about  eight  thousand  population  to  eighteen 
thousand,  and  he  regards  the  city  as  being  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy in  point  of  growth  and  development.  He  is,  on  the 
whole,  content  with  his  location  and  is  devoted  to  the 
state  in  many  ways. 

JuDCJE  Martin  L.  Mcmais.  During  a  career  of  more 
than  thirty  years  in  Texas,  Judge  Morris  has  been 
consiMCuously  identified,  not  only  with  his  regular  pro- 
fession as  a  lawyer,  but  with  the  public  life  and  activi- 
ties of  the  communities  in  which  he  has  had  his  resi- 
dences. He  has  the  distinction  of  having  served  as  the 
last  Mayor  of  the  municipality  of  Oak  CliflF  before  its 
incorporation  into  the  city  of  Dallas.  He  was  a  former 
county  judge  of  Camp  county,  early  became  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  Democratic  politics,  and  on  all  occasions, 
in  connection  with  every  local  and  state  movement, 
has  played  the  part  of  the  broad-minded,  public-spirited 
citizen. 

Martin  L.  Morris  is  a  native  of  Georgia,  having  been 
born  on  a  plantation  near  McDonough,  in  Henry  county, 
September  19.  1855.  His  ])arents  were  Presley  Milledge 
and  Nancy  Eveline  (James)  Morris.  His  father,  who 
is  now  a  retired  resident  in  Georgia,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five  years,  was  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  war,  and 
yave  about  four  years  of  service  to  the  southern  cause. 
The  mother  passed  away  on  the  fourth  of  May,  1912, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years. 
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In  1898  Mr.  Maxwell  married  Miss  Maud  Bailey,  a 
native  of  Texas.  Her  parents  came  to  Texas  in  the 
early  days  and  settled  in  Cooke  county.  Her  father 
was  a  farmer  and  he  died  twenty-five  years  ago.  Two 
children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maxwell, 
namely,  Eunice  who  is  attending  the  high  school  in 
Gainesville ;  and  Earl,  who  is  also  in  school. 

Donald  T.  Lacy.  The  residence  in  Gainesville  of 
Donald  T.  Liacy,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  this  city,  dates  back  to  the  year  1880,  when  he  located 
here  in  mercantile  lines.  From  that  time  to  the  present 
he  has  been  engaged  in  a  variety  of  pursuits,  all  con- 
nected with  the  rising  mercantile  and  financial  inter- 
ests of  the  city,  with  whose  growth  he  has  been  inti- 
mately related,  and  with  whose  phenomenal  prosperity 
he  has  prospered.  But  while  he  has  lent  the  benefit  of 
his  high  business  talents  to  other  enterprises,  it  is  with 
the  financial  institution  of  which  he  is  now  the  head 
that  he  has  become  best  known  to  the  business  world 
of  Cooke  county,  for  during  the  thirty  years  he  has  been 
with  this  monetary  concern  he  has.  risen  steadily  from 
a  humble  capacity  to  the  proud  position  which  he  now 
occupies  as  the  directing  force. 

Mr.  Lacy  is  a  Tennetseean,  born  in  Madison  county, 
in  1846,  a  son  of  Donald  R.  and  Jane  (Bailey)  Lacy. 
The  family  originated  in  Virginia,  but  Mr.  Lacy's  par- 
ents were  born  in  North  Carolina,  moving  from  Anson 
county  in  that  State  to  Madison  county,  Tennessee,  in 
the  year  1814.  There  were  twelve  children  born  to 
Donald  E.  and  Jane  Lacy,  and  of  these  six  still  sur- 
vive, being  as  follows:  Katherine,  who  is  the  widow 
of  S.  E.  Noble,  of  Troupe,  Texas;  James  B.,  who  is 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  Comanche  county, 
Texas;  Mary,  who  is  the  widow  of  A.  W.  Noble,  an 
early  settler  of  Texas,  and  now  resides  in  Gainesville* 
Stephen,  whose  home  was  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and 
who  died  May,  1913;  Donald  T.;  and  Eliza  J.,  who  is 
the  widow  of  Joe  N.  Still,  of  Henderson,  Texas. 

As  a  lad  Donald  T.  Lacy  received  his  primary  edu- 
cation in  private  schools  in  Rusk  county,  Texas,  after 
leaving  which  he  started  to  work  on  a  farm.  He  con- 
tinued to  be  thus  engaged  for  several  years,  thriftily 
saving  his  earnings  that  he  mijrht  further  prepare  him- 
self for  his  struggles  with  the  world.  Subsequently, 
he  became  a  student  in  Soule's  Business  College,  at 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  when  he  graduated  there- 
from in  1872  was  at  the  hea<l  of  his  class  and  received 
first  pri>e  for  excellence  in  his  studies.  He  assisted 
Colonel  Soule  in  his  preparation  of  his  great  work  on 
mathenjatics,  which  has  since  become  i)opularly  used  all 
over  the  country.  For  a  time  following  his  graduation, 
Mr.  Lacy  clerked  in  a  store  at  Jacksonville,  Texas,  then 
embarking  in  business  on  his  own  account  at  Troupe, 
Texas,  and  later  following  the  same  line  at  Sherman. 
In  1880  he  made  his  advent  in  Gainesville  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  a  mercantile  business,  which  he  con- 
ducted with  a  fair  order  of  success  for  three  years.  At 
that  time  he  was  oflfered  the  position  of  teller  in  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Gainesville,  which  had  been 
organised  in  October,  1882,  but  did  not  throw  open  its 
doors  to  the  public  until  January  2,  1883.  The  capital 
stock  at  that  time  was  the  same  as  now,  $250,000,  and 
the  first  president  of  the  institution  was  1j.  G.  Carnes, 
who,  however,  was  soon  succeeded  by  F.  M.  Doroughty, 
who  directed  the  affairs  of  the  institution  for  fifteen 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  Donald  T.  Lacy,  who 
had  been  steadily  advancing,  and  who  had  sorve<I  as 
vice-president  for  twelve  years,  was  elected  pres^ident, 
and  has  capably  controlled  the  operations  of  the  insti- 
tution to  the  present  time.  The  Red  River  National 
Bank  of  Gainesville  liquidated  through  the  First  Na- 
tional, which  latter  pai<l  its  depositors  and  took  over 
its  assets.  Mr.  Lacy  is  essentially  a  banker,  and  the 
greater  pait  of  his  attention  has  been  given  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  First   National,   although   he  has  been 


instrumental  in  establishing  other  ventures,  for  the  mOst 
part,  however,  in  the  role  of  promoter  or  organizer.  In 
every  relation  of  commercial  and  financial  life  he  is  a 
man  to  be  implicitly  trusted.  Among  his  business  asso- 
ciates his  oral  promise  is  reckoned  as  good  as  a  bond. 

Mr.  Lacy  has  never  married.  He  is  liberal  in  his 
political  views,  and  has  voted  for  the  man  he  has  con- 
sidered best  fitted  for  the  office  from  the  time  when 
he  gave  his  first  ballot  to  Horace  Greeley.  He  has 
never  cared  for  public  life,  but  has  fulfilled  his  duties 
of  citi7enship  by  serving  as  city  alderman,  and  has 
acted  and  is  still  acting  in  the  capacity  of  member  of 
the  school  board.  His  acquaintance  is  wide  and  his 
friends  numerous  in  every  walk  of  life. 

William  A.  Green.  Failure  in  business  does  not 
always  mean  what  it  implies.  Nor  does  the  man  who 
meets  with  business  failure  always  demonstrate  his 
unfitness  for  the  particular  line  of  enterprise  with 
which  he  is  identified.  As  an  illustration  of  this  some- 
what paradoxical  truth,  the  case  of  William  A.  Green 
is  cited,  and  it  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  dwell  upon  the 
facts  of  his  experience  in  this  respect.  Failure  in  his 
case  meant  the  proving  of  his  character  in  the  most 
unequivocal  terms,  and  the  results  of  that  experience 
have  brought  forth  a  business  success  and  prosperity 
that  far  outweigh  in  magnitude  the  extent  of  his  insol- 
vency of  former  years. 

William  A.  Green,  head  of  the  firm  known  as 
William  A.  Green  &  Company,  operating  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  department  stores  in  the  city,  was 
bom  in  Lewis  county,  Missouri,  on  April  17,  1864.  He 
is  the  son  of  Dr.  William  C.  and  Mary  A.  (Fulkerson) 
Green,  the  father  a  native  of  Dover,  Delaware,  and  the 
mother  of  Lisbon,  Ohio.  He  was  reared  in  the  com- 
munitv  of  his  birth,  and  his  education  is  one  of  limita- 
tions,  in  so  far  as  his  early  training  went,  for  he  left 
the  country  schools  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  and 
began  to  work  in  a  general  store  in  the  country  &• 
tricts  of  his  vicinity.  He  remained  thus  employed  for 
five  years,  and  in  that  time  he  gained  a  wide  general 
knowledge  of  merchandising,  much  of  which  he  mit  to 
excellent  use  in  later  years.  He  then  went  to  Canton, 
Missouri,  where  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store, 
and  for  three  years  he  continued  to  be  thus  employed. 
He  was  bent  upon  acquiring  a  legitimate  experience 
in  the  mercantile  business,  however,  and  felt  that  this 
might  best  be  obtained  by  a  diversity  of  associations, 
and  in  accordance  with  that  plan,  after  three  years  in 
the  Canton  establishment  he  went  to  Fort  Smith, 
Aikansns,  where  he  assumed  the  responsible  position 
of  head  of  the  carpet  department  for  S.  G.  Holmes, 
wholesale  and  retail  dealer,  and  in  this  connection  he 
had  charge  of  the  wholesale  business,  as  well  as  doing 
some   traveling    in   Arkansas  and   the   Indian   Territory. 

When  S.  G.  Holmes  moved  his  business  headquarters 
to  Donison.  Texas,  in  1801.  Mr.  Green  accompanied 
him  as  one  of  his  most  valued  men.  He  remained  in 
Denison  until  1^91?,  then  iuovr<l  to  Sherman,  Texas, 
where  he  assumed  full  responsibility  for  the  depart- 
ment store  that  Mr.  Holmes  established  at  that  point. 
It  was  in  January,  1896.  that  Mr.  Green  severed  his 
connection  with  the  Holmes  interests  and  came  to  Dal- 
las, with  the  idea  of  locating  a  suitable  opening  for 
such  an  enterprise  as  he  proposed  to  establish.  He  was 
well  known  to  the  trade  throu^'hout  this  part  of  the 
state,  and  he  received  many  flattering  offers  from  old 
established  concerns  in  other  parts  of  the  west,  but  he 
had  long  cherished  a  desire  to  conduct  a  business  of 
his  own,  and  it  was  no  part  of  his  intentions  to  become 
tied  up  in  a  salaried  position  again.  It  was  not  until 
May  of  1896  that  Mr.  Green  opened  up  the  W.  A. 
Green  &  Compiany  dry  goods  house.  The  new  concern 
was  established  in  a  small  way,  along  conservative  lines, 
and  with  a  location  on  Elm  street  near  Akard  street. 
He    drew   a    pleasing   patronage    from    the   start.      The 
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businees  soon  outgrew  the  modest  establishment  that 
had  housed  the  infant  enterprise,  and  in  January,  1898, 
he  moved  to  more  pretentious  and  commodious  quarters. 
While  still  retaining  his  retail  business,  he  entered  into 
a  partnership  with  J.  Henry  Pohl  to  engage  in  *ha 
wholesale  dry  goods  business  in  1900,  but  failed  in 
that  venture,  after  two  years  of  endeavor.  Just  what 
conditions  or  causes  entered  into  that  business  failure 
is  not  known,  but  the  failure  was  complete,  and  left 
Mr.  Green  penniless.  In  an  effort  to  satisfy,  his  cred- 
itors, Mr.  Green  withheld  iu)thing  in  the  way  of  personal 
property.  His  home,  his  horses,  jewelry,  everything 
he  possessed,  including  his  life  insurance,  he  surrendered 
freely  and  willingly,  but  these  did  not  prove  adequate 
to  cover  the  loss.  The  failure  was  a  distinct  blow  to 
Mr.  Green,  but  in  no  way  impaired  his  courage  and 
ambition.  He  set  about  at  once  to  devise  ways  and 
means  to  recoup  his  loss,  and  began  by  securing  an 
extension  of  time  from  his  creditors,  with  permission  to 
retain  the  retail  end  of  the  business.  These  conces- 
sions were  granted,  and  the  judgment  of  his  various 
creditors  was  well  verified  in  a  few  years,  when  it  was 
found  that  Mr.  Green  had  not  only  paid  to  them  dollar 
for  dollar  of  his  indebtedness  to  them  including  interest, 
but  also  paid  to  bis  former  partner  the  $6,000  he  had 
invested  in  the  original  business,  and  also  paid  him  a 
salary  for  his  services  in  the  retail  store. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  demonstration  of 
honorable  business  principles  had  its  certain  effect  upon 
the  populace,  and  there  will  be  found  in  Dallas  today 
no  business  man  with  a  more  secure  and  favora])le  rep- 
utation for  integrity  and  honor  than  Mr.  Green. 

The  business  of  the  company  has  thriven  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner,  compelling  a  move  to  larger  quar- 
ters, and  on  January  1,  1913,  Mr.  Green  moved  into  the 
fine  five-story  modern  concrete  fireproof  building  where 
his  business  is  now  carried  on.  He  occupies  the  entire 
building,  and  the  store  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  comprehensive  in  its  lines  to  be  found  in  the 
state.  Thoroughly  modern  in  all  its  equipment  and 
appointment,  and  operated  along  the  most  approved 
lines  of  department  store  methods  and  system,  the  estab- 
lishment is  one  that  stands  in  high  favor  in  and  about 
Dallas,  and  the  reputation  it  bears  for  square-dealing 
and  honest  goods  is  its  most  valuable  asset.  Thus  it 
is  that  a  clean,  honorable  business  failure  sometimes 
establishes  the  victim  of  circumtances  upon  a  solid  busi- 
ness basis,  through  gaining  for  him  a  reputation  for 
integrity  and  honest  intention  as  a  result  of  his  con- 
duct in  time  of  business  stress.  Mr.  Green  today  not 
only  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  entire  Dallas  com- 
munity, but  of  the  banking  and  manufacturing  inter- 
ests  throughout   the  world. 

On  February  13,  1889,  Mr.  Green  married  Miss  Addie 
E.  Holmes,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Holmes,  of  Knox 
county,  Missouri.  Two  children  have  been  born  to  them, 
William  A.  Green,  Jr.,  bom  October  21,  1891,  and 
Henry  Holmes  Green,  born  on  November  6,  1894. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green  are  popular  and  prominent  in 
social  circles  in  Dallas,  and  have  a  part  in  the  leading 
activities  of  that  nature  in  the  city. 

Judge  George  F.  French  has  for  several  years  past 
been  identified  with  the  business  activities  of  Denni- 
son  as  a  dealer  in  fire  insurance,  and  for  six  years  he 
has  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  as  well.  He  is 
widely  known  in  the  city  in  his  capacity  as  "Judge," 
as  he  is  familiarly  called,  and  in  his  fire  insurance  activ- 
ities he  takes  a  foremost  place  among  the  men  of  the 
city  who  are  identified  with  that  line  of  enterprise. 

Judge  French  was  born  on  June  16,  1852,  in  Lau- 
rence county,  Illinois,  and  is  a  son  of  John  N.  and 
Sarnh  A.  (McKill)  French,  the  former  a  native  of 
Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  latter  of  the 
state   of  Ohio. 


John  N.  French  was  a  farming  man  and  in  his  day 
something  of  a  politician.  For  years  he  maintained 
his  residence  near  to  the  Mason  &  Dixon  line,  and  if  he 
had  any  sympathy  to  bestow  to  either  side  during  the 
long  and  sanguinary  struggle  that  took  place  between 
the  Korth  and  the  South  in  the  early  sixties,  it  was  in 
favor  of  the  South.  He  was  a  man  of  quiet  demeanor, 
and  he  never  sought  political  preferment  or  place  at 
any  time  in  his  life,  though  he  served  in  his  community 
as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  twenty-one  years  in  Iaq- 
rence  county,  Illinois.  He  died  there  on  December  11, 
1891,  when,  he  was  seventy-two  years  of  age,  and  his 
widow  survived  him  until  September  5,  1913.  They 
were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  of  which  number 
George  F.  French  of  this  review  was  the  third  bom  and 
the  eldest  son. 

Judge  French,  as  a  boy  at  home,  had  some  training 
in  the  district  schools  of  the  community  where  the  fam- 
ily had  its  home,  and  later  he  was  privileged  to  at- 
tend the  Friendsville  Academy,  at  Friendsville,  Hli- 
nois.  After  his  training  there  he  was  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced as  to  be  able  to  teach  school  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  he  was  so  occupied  for  some  time.  He  was 
a  man  who  stood  well  among  men,  even  in  those  early 
days  of  his  career,  and  in  1886  he  represented  his  dis- 
trict in  the  Thirty-fifth  General  Assembly  at  Spring- 
field) serving  a  full  term,  and  during  the  time  of  his 
service  he  devoted  his  every  spare  moment  to  the  study 
of  law.  In  February,  1888,  Judge  French  accepted  a 
position  as  postal  clerk  on  the  O.  &  M.  B.  B.,  his  duties 
taking  him  from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis,  and  he  held 
this  run  for  a  number  of  years.  On  the  14th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1892,  he  was  transferred  to  the  M.  K.  &  T.  R.  R., 
with  headquarters  at  Dennison,  Texas,  reaching  the  state 
just  in  time  to  be  able  to  vote  for  Governor  Hogg.  For 
ten  years  he  continued  as  postal  clerk  with  this  line, 
resigning  in  July,  1902,  because  of  continued  ill  health, 
and  since  that  time  he  has  been  identified  with  the 
fire  insurance  business  in  Dennison.  His  legal  studies 
of  former  years  have  stood  him  in  excellent  stead  in 
his  service  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  here,  and  his  service 
in  the  office  named  has  been  one  of  which  he  may  well 
be   proud. 

Judge  French  has  all  his  days  been  a  stanch  Demo- 
rat,  and  he  has  done  splendid  work  wherever  he  has 
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found  himself  in  the  best  interests  of  the  party. 

Fraternally  he  is  a  prominent  and  popular  man  in 
the  city,  having  membership  in  the  Masons,  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men, 
the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  and  the  Order  of  Ben  Hur. 
In  the  latter  organization  he  is  a  state  deputy,  and  has 
done  good  work  in  the  promoting  of  the  interests  of 
the  order   in   his   district. 

Judge  French  was  married  in  Illinois  to  Miss 
L.  M.  Flanders,  and  to  them  were  born  three  sons 
and  three  daughters.  The  wife  and  mother  passed 
away  February  3,  1892.  And  on  April  10,  1895, 
Judge  French  was  married  in  Whitesboro,  Texas,  to 
Miss  Cora  C.  Craven,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Craven 
of  that  place.  The  parents  are  native  born  Georgians 
who  came  to  Texas  from  that  state  in  1867,  and  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Craven  served  the  south 
as  captain  of  a  cofipany  during  the  Civil  war.  He 
died  in  Whitesboro,  Texas,  on  October  1,  1881,  and  the 
mother  is  still  living,  aged  seventy-six  and  still  quite 
active,  despite  her  years.  Of  this  second  marriage, 
the  Judge  has  four  children,  their  ages  ranging  at  this 
writing  from  nine  to  seventeen  years,  and  all  of  them 
now  attending  school  in  Dennison. 

Like  many  of  the  more  recent  comers  to  the  state. 
Judge  French  sees  splendid  possibilities  for  the  fu- 
ture of  Texas,  which  native  sons  are  at  times  inclined 
to  overlook.  He  maintains  his  office  at  212  West  Main 
street,  while  his  residence  is  at  523  West  Munson 
street. 
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William  Lea  Aldwell.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
business  men  in  Sonora,  Texas,  is  William  Lea  Aldwell, 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank.  The  respons- 
ibility of  directing  the  affairs  of  an  institution  as 
prosperous  and  successful  as  is  this  institution  is  no 
light  matter,  but  Mr.  Aldwell  has  proved  fuUj  capable 
of  handling  the  task.  He  is  a  leader,  not  only  in  the 
business  and  financial  circles  but  also  in  civic  and  so- 
cial affairs.  Having  been  thrown  on  his  own  resources 
early  in  life  he  has  learned  to  read  men  and  having  a 
natural  executive  ability,  he  has  been  often  called  upon 
to  accept  posts  of  public  service. 

William  Lea  Aldwell  was  born  in  Canada,  on  the  17th 
of  February,  1859.  He  grew  up  in  Canada  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
land.  He  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he  had 
to  leave  school  and  begin  to  earn  his  own  living.  He 
worked  at  various  things  until  he  was  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  his  industry  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
had  saved  enough  money  during  these  two  years  to 
start  a  small  country  store.  He  ran  this  store  for  three 
years  and  made  it  a  paying  proposition.  Carefully  lay- 
ing aside  his  money,  at  the  end  of  this  time  he  found 
himself  in  a  position  to  enter  business  on  a  larger  scale. 
He  now  went  into  the  cattle  and  sheep  business,  buy- 
ing stock  and  shipping  to  England.  After  several  years 
in  this  business  he  determined  to  leave  Canada,  and«con- 
sequently  came  to  Texas. 

It  was  in  1881  that  he  settled  in  Texas,  locating  in 
Tom  Green  county.  Here  he  took  up  ranching  and 
cattle-raising,  following  this  line  of  work  for  several 
years.  During  this  time  he  operated  in  various  coun- 
ties of  the  state  and  also  extended  his  operations  into 
Indian  Territory  and  Arkansas.  In  1900  he  came  to 
Sonora  and  in  company  with  E.  R.  Jackson  and  others, 
organized  the  First  National  Bank.  Mr.  Jackson  was 
elected  president  and  Mr.  Aldwell  was  made  cashier. 
He  held  this  position  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Jackson 
when  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacant  president's  chair. 
He  has  since  been  active  head  of  the  bank  and  is  a 
power  in  the  financial  world  of  Sonora.  The  bank 
does  a  general  banking  business  and  issues  foreign  ex- 
changes. Mr.  Aldwell  organized  the  Eldorado  State 
Bank  and  was  its  vice-president  until  the  consolidation 
of  this  bank  with  the  First  National. 

Mr.  Aldwell  is  a  member  of  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Sonora  and  is  now  president  of  this  organization,  hav- 
ing filled  this  office  a  number  of  times  before.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  of  the  Maccabees.  In 
politics  Mr.  Aldwell  is  an  Independent  Democrat,  be- 
lieving that  the  man  is  of  more  moment  than  the  party. 
He,  however,  takes  no  active  part  in  the  political  game, 
except  to  cast  his  vote  at  the  polls.  His  interest  in 
educational  affairs  has  led  him  to  take  an  active  part 
in  school  matters  in  Sonora.  He  was  at  one  time  presi- 
dent of  the  school  board  and  it  was  during  his  mem- 
bership that  the  new  school  building  was  erected.  In 
religious  matters  Mr.  Aldwell  is  a  communicant  of 
the   Episcopal   church. 

Mr.  Aldwell  was  married  to  Miss  Winnie  R.  Harris, 
at  San  Angelo,  Texas,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1884. 
Mrs.  Aldwell  was  born  in  Illinoii  but  she  was  reared 
in  Texas.  Four  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls,  have 
been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aldwell,  namely,  Marjorie, 
Roy  E.,  George  L.  and  Ida.  Roy  E.  is  now  cashier  in 
the  P^rst  National  Bank. 

Guy  M.  Bryan.  One  of  the  strongest  financial  insti- 
tutions of  Texas  is  the  Lumberman's  National  Bank  of 
Houston.  Guy  M.  Bryan  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
this  institution  in  1907,  was  elected  active  vice  president, 
and  has  held  that  position  ever  since.  Mr.  Bryan  is 
also  a  director  of  the  Great  Southern  Life  Insurance 
Company,  is  vice  president  of  the  Houston  Title  Guar- 
antee  Company,   is  treasurer   of  the   Houston   Building 


Company,  and  a  director  in  many  other  Houston  and 
Galveston  corporations.  The  Bryan  family  through  its 
relations  with  the  Stephen  F.  Austin  family  and  through 
the  influential  and  able  activities  of  its  different  members 
has  been  prominent  in  Texas  since  the  era  of  the  Repub- 
lic. The  parents  of  the  Houston  banker  were  Guy  M. 
and  Laura  Harrison  (Jack)  Bryan.  On  other  pages  of 
this  work  will  be  found  mention  of  the  career  of  the 
late  Guy  M.  Bryan,  who  came  to  Texas  during  the  period 
of  colonization,  and  who  was  prominent  in  the  later 
political  development  of  the,  state,  in  1874  serving  as 
speaker  of  the  Texas  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Guy  M.  Bryan  was  bom  at  Galveston,  Texas,  De- 
cember 16,  1871.  Educated  in  the  private  and  public 
schools  of  his  native  city,  and  finishing  with  a  course  in 
a  business  college,  he  began  his  active  career  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  as  clerk  in  a  merchandise  business  at  Galves- 
ton. When  he  was  twenty-three  he  started  out  for  him- 
self as  a  merchant  at  Galveston,  and  until  his  removal  to 
Houston  in  1907  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  public  and 
business  life  of  that  city.  However,  he  never  held  public 
office  and  has  always  been  averse  to  such  distinction,  pre- 
ferring a  performance  of  civic  duties  by  the  quieter 
methods  of  efficient  citizenship  and  a  public  spirited  atti- 
tude towards  things  that  concern  the  welfare  of  his 
community  and  state.  At  the  time  of  the  great  storm 
of  September,  1900,  which  wrecked  the  city  of  Galves- 
ton he  was  one  of  the  committee  of  five,  being  secre- 
tary of  the  committee,  appointed  by  the  citizens  to 
devise  means  to  rehabilitate  the  city.  It  was  due,  to 
the  work  and  influence  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Bryan  in 
that  crisis  that  the  government  of  Galveston  was  put  in 
the  hands  of  tried  and  efficient  men,  whose  services 
were  continued  for  many  years  under  the  commission 
form  of  government. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  a  member  of  the  Houston  Club,  the 
Houston  Country  Club  and  of  the  Oleander  Club  of  Gal- 
veston. He  was  married  November  18,  1908,  to  Miss 
Florence  Carter,  daughter  of  Samuel  F.  Carter  of  Hous- 
ton. They  have  one  daughter  Carolyn  Laura  Bryan. 
The  Bryan  home  is  at  2412  Travis  Street. 

William  H.  Chilson.  None  of  the  business  men  of 
Henrietta,  Texas,  are  more  energetic  and  progressive 
than  William  H.  Chilson,  of  this  city.  He  has  been  in 
the  real  estate  business  in  Henrietta  for  many  years  and 
has  not  only  prospered  personally  but  has  also  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  prosperity  to  the  town  aiid 
the  surrounding  country.  Mr.  Chilson  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs,  always  leading  any  movement  that 
has  the  improvement  and  betterment  of  Henrietta  or  of 
this  section  as  its  object.  During  his  long  residence  in 
Texas  he  has  won  many  friends  and  has  the  esteem  of 
all  with  whom  he  has  been  associated. 

William  H.  Chilson  was  born  in  Wayne  county,  Michi- 
gan, on  the  16th  of  April,  1849.  As  a  child  he  attended 
the  public  schools  of  Wayne  county,  later  attending  a 
graded  school  in  that  county.  At  the  age  of  twelve  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work. 
His  first  work  was  on  a  farm  and  in  the  dairy  connected 
with  this  farm.  Here  he  earned  a  monthly  wage  of 
six  dollars  and  a  quarter.  For  nearly  two  years  he 
worked  at  this  employment  and  then  he  went  to  Detroit 
where  he  accepted  a  position  in  a  grocery  store.  After 
two  years  in  this  position  he  went  to  work  in  a  general 
store  at  Plymouth,  Michigan,  where  he  remained  for 
seven  years.  Then  leaving  Michigan  he  went  to  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  This  was  in  1877,  and  he  made  his  home 
in  Des  Moines  until  he  came  to  Texas.  During  his 
residence  in  the  latter  city  he  was  employed  as  a  com- 
mercial traveller.  It  was  in  1888  that  Mr.  Chilson  came 
to  Texas  and  settled  in  Henrietta.  He  established  his 
present  real  estate  business  at  this  time  and  has  continued 
in  this  line  ever  since.  He  does  a  general  real  estate 
and  loan  business,  making  a  speciality  of  farm  mort- 
gages.    He  cut   up  and  subsidized  into  farms  the  first 
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pasture  in  this  county.  It  was  known  as  the  old  Boone 
Pasture  and  contained  about  30,000  acres  of  land,  all 
of  which  is  now  divided  up  into  farms.  Mr.  Ghilson  is 
an  ardent  advocate  of  good  schools,  good  roads  and  all 
modem  improvements  which  will  tend  to  advance  civiliza- 
tion in  this  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Ghilson  is  a  member  of  the  Republican  party  and 
takes  an  active  interest  in  local  affairs.  He  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  school  board,  and  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Commercial  Club,  of  which  he  was  president  for 
several  years.  In  religious  matters  Mr.  Chilson  affiliates 
with  no  one  church  but  is  in  sympathy  with  the  work 
which  all  denominations  are  trying  to  carry  on.  Travel 
is  one  of  the  chief  recreations  which  Mr.  Chilson  indulges, 
and  he  is  also  interested  in  stock  breeding. 

Mr.  Chilson  has  been  twice  married.  He  was  first 
married  to  Miss  Kate  Bovee,  at  Northville,  Wayne 
county,  Michigan,  in  September,  1870.  She  died  in  1907 
at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  and  is  buried  in  Henrietta.  Two 
children  were  born  of  this  marriage:  Elwood  H.,  who 
died  as  a  child  and  Blanche.  The  daughter  married  H. 
H.  Haggard  and  lives  in  Henrietta,  her  husband  being 
associated  in  business  with  Mr.  Chilson.  The  second 
marriage  of  Mr.  Chilson  occurred  in  Fort  Worth  in 
1908,  and  his  wife  was  Mrs'.  Lillian  Henry,  a  native  of 
Georgia. 

Dr.  Joe  A.  Allison.  One  of  the  younger  physicians 
of  the  community,  but  one  who  has  already  made  an 
enviable  showing  in  the  character  and  extent  of  his 
activities  in  his  profession,  is  Dr.  Joe  A.  Allison,  who 
in  June,  1910,  established  himself  in  Henrietta  in  medi- 
cal practice.  He  is  essentially  a  product  of  the  Lone 
Star  state,  bom  in  Alto,  Texas,  on  September  21,  1872, 
and  the  son  of  Thomas  J.  and  Susan  C.  (Stephens) 
Allison,  natives  of  Alabama  and   Texas,  respectively. 

Thomas  J.  Allison  came  to  Texas  as  a  small  boy,  and 
now  lives  in  Henrietta,  retired  from  active  life,  after 
a  long  and  busy  career  in  farming.  He  is  a  prominent 
Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Honor.  Re- 
ligiously he  is  a  Baptist,  and  an  active  member  of  that 
church.  Mrs.  Allison  was  born  in  Texas,  as  has  been 
stated,  and  is  the  daughter  of  Hiram  B.  Stephens,  who 
came  to  Texas  while  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  was  in 
progress.  The  mother,  a  devout  Christian  woman  and 
also  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  still  lives  in  Henri- 
etta, and  with  her  husband,  shares  the  fruits  of  their 
long  years  of  labor.  Up  to  the  fall  of  1910,  the  entire 
family  lived' in  Cherokee  county,  coming  to  Henrietta 
about  the  time  the  Doctor  located  here. 

Dr.  Allison,  who  is  the  only  child  of  his  parents,  has 
lived  in  Texas  practically  all  his  life.  He  gained  his 
early  education  in  the  schools  of  the  state,  and  took  a 
high  school  course  at  Thorpe 's  Springs,  followed  by  a 
medical  course  at  the  Kentucky  school  of  medicine  at 
Louisville.  He  later  pursued  two  other  medical  courses 
in  the  T.  C.  U.  at  Fort  Worth,  this  state,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1898,  receiving  at  that  time  his  well  earned 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  After  his  graduation  he 
returned  to  Alto  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
continuing  there  in  all  success  until  June,  1910,  when  he 
removed  to  Henrietta,  and  here  he  has  since  continued 
in  active  general  practice.  His  experience  has  been  a 
varied  one.  and  he  has  seen  a  large  and  interesting  prac- 
tice in  the  years  of  his  activity,  while  he  has  made  steady 
progress  in  his  work,  as  is  readily  attested  by  all  who 
have  watched  his  career. 

Dr.  Allison  was  married  in  Houston  county,  Texas,  on 
April  3,  1901,  to  Miss  Laura  Cunningham,  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Cunningham,  of  Houston  county. 
Two  children  have  been  born  to  them:  Joe  Mac  and 
Mary.  .    , 

Mrs.  Allison  is  a  stanch  member  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  is  a  faithful  worker  in  that  denomination, 
but  the  doctor  has  no  especial  choice  in  the  matter  of 
where  he  worships,  favoring  all  to  a  great  extent,  and 


doing  what  he  can  for  each  of  them,  in  the  way  of  sup- 
port. He  is  a  Mason,  a  member  of  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World  and  of  the  Knights  of  Honor.  In  politics,  he  is 
a  progressive  Democrat,  but  does  not  participate  in  the 
political  activity  of  his  community  other  than  as  a 
voter.  He  takes  a  deal  of  pleasure  in  outdoor  sports, 
especially  enjoying  fishing  and  fox  hunting,  but  is  too 
busy  a  man  to  give  much  of  his  time  to  these  diversions. 

Henbt  Fobd.  There  were  probably  few  persons  in 
Brown  county  who  did  not  know  the  late  Henry  Ford. 
He 'was  doubtless  the  best  and  most  known  citizen,  and 
those  who  knew  him  admired  and  loved  him,  for  he  had 
that  quality  which  held  men  to  him  in  affection.  The 
ability  to  make  friendships  was  not  all  that  distinguished 
Mr.  Ford.  He  was  one  of  the  best  friends  and  bene- 
factors to  the  city  of  Brownwood.  His  career  was  re- 
markable, not  so  much  for  its  business  success,  although 
that  was  notable,  but  more  for  the  integrity  of  character, 
which  guided  him  successfully  in  eveiy  one  of  his  enter- 
prises. Mr.  Ford  possessed  the  vital  force  that  underlies 
all  worthy  accomplishment,  that  commands  honor  and 
affection,  that  is  the  basis  of  all  enduring  greatness,  that 
lives  on  when  the  earthly  tabernacle  is  dissolved — ^he 
possessed  character.  Men  trusted  him,  believed  in  him, 
honored  him. 

One  of  the  local  papers  said  of  him  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  March  6,  1910:  "Henry  Ford 
came  to  this  country  when  a  mere  youth,  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  locating  on  a  ranch  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Brown  county,  near  the  old  town  of 
Williams  Ranch,  now  in  Mills  county.  He  came  to 
Brownwood  first  to  serve  as  county  court  clerk,  an  office 
to  which  he  was  elected  by  the  people,  and  in  which  he 
served  a  number  of  years.  It  was  in  this  position  that 
he  first  made  his  strongest  friendships  throughout  the 
entire  county,  and  that  the  people  came  to  know  him 
thoroughly  as  a  business  man  and  a  great-hearted  citizen. 
Since  then  he  was  continuously  in  the  banking  business 
and  was  connected  with  many  of  the  business  interests 
of  the  town.  While  identified  with  a  number  of  business 
enterprises  in  a  managerial  and  advisory  capacity,  he 
was  by  no  means  a  wealthy  man,  esteeming  always  the 
friendship  and  confidence  of  the  people  above  riches. 
Had  he  been  a  mercenary  man  with  his  heart  fixed  upon 
accumulation  of  wealth,  he  could  have  been  extremely 
wealthy,  but  with  him  money-making  was  an  incident 
to  public  service.  He  counted  all  people  as  his  friends, 
^nd  none  were  too  poor  or  too  lowly  to  get  words  of 
encouragement  and  helpfulness  from  him.  He  was  at 
all  times  a  very  busy  man,  yet  never  too  busy  to  stop 
his  work  to  assist  the  humblest  person  needing  his  help 
or  to  give  his  time  and  his  thought  for  the  general 
good  of  the  town  and  country. ' ' 

Little  is  known  of  the  family  antecedents  of  Mr. 
Ford.  His  paternal  grandparents  were  natives  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  maternal  grandparents,  named  Whetston, 
also  came  from  Scotland,  but  in  the  latter  years  of  their 
lives  returned  to  their  native  country.  Henry  Ford 
belonged  to  an  old  and  somewhat  aristocratic  family 
of  tlie  Virginias.  He  educated  himself  and  was  a  man 
much  above  the  ordinary  in  intelligence  and  information. 
His  entire  personal  and  business  life  was  in  a  measure  a 
tribute  to  the  family  which  had  gone  before  him.  He 
was  born  in  Ohio  county,  West  Virginia,  January  28, 
1845,  and  was  sixty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
It  was  after  he  came  west  that  he  got  his  education,  by 
private  study  and  by  much  reading,  being  seventeen  years 
old  when  he  located  in  Texas.  He  had  no  capital  and 
no  influential  friends,  but  he  was  not  long  in  acquiring 
both.  He  began  working  on  a  ranch  in  Brown  county, 
and  after  several  years  had  saved  enough  and  acquired 
such  a  reputation  for  honorable  and  trustworthy  man-  • 
hood  that  he  was  able  to  borrow  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  order  to  engage  in  the  live  stock  industry  on  his 
own   account.     The  promises  of  his  earlier  years  were 
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well  fulfilled.  He  worked  hard  and  was  successful,  and 
at  the  end  of  seven  years  had  paid  back  all  his  indebted- 
ness. After  that  he  left  the  cattle  business  and  soon 
became  cashier  and  a  stockholder  in  the  Ooggin,  Ford  & 
Martin  Company,  private  bankers,  at  Brown  wood.  In 
March,  1886,  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Wm.  Martin,  the  bank 
was  reorganized  and  became  Goggin  &  Ford,  private 
bankers.  In  1897  the  bank  was  called  Coggin  Brothers 
&  Ford,  a  title  which  was  kept  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
M.  J.  Coggin.  Mr.  Ford  continued  as  cashier  of  this 
well  known  financial  institution  of  Brown  county  until 
his  death.  Hundreds  of  citizens  of  Brownwood  and  ^r- 
rounding  country  have  been  helped  to  a  financial  start 
in  life  by  this  banking  institution  under  Mr.  Ford's 
direction. 

Mr.  Ford  served  as  mayor  of  Brownwood,  and  was 
treasurer  of  Brown  county  until  he  positively  declined  to 
serve  longer  in  that  capacity.  For  twenty-four  years 
he  was  trustee  of  the  school  board  and  the  excellent 
public  schools  of  Brownwood  owe  much  to  his  efforts 
and  his  sacrifices  in  their  behalf.  He  was  a  prominent 
leader  in  the  local  Democratic  party,  and  in  1894  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Central  County  Committee.  His  tal- 
ents and  attainments  were  exceptional,  and  he  did  much 
outside  of  the  regular  commercial  field.  He  was  author 
of  a  book,  containing  as  one  part  a  valuable  article 
entitled  **Dawn  of  Brown  County,"  and  also  an  article 
under  the  title  *' Banking  Made  Plain. '*  There  was 
also  published  under  his  authorship  a  reference  work  en- 
titled "Six  Hundred  Business  Law  Points  for  the  Busi- 
ness Man.  Banker,  Lawyer,  Professional  Man  and 
Farmer;''  and  also  he  was  author  of  a  "Cotton  Calcu- 
lator." Mr.  Ford  was  a  Knight  Templar  Mason  and  a 
Knight  of  Pythias  and  lived  up  to  the  teachings  of 
those  orders.  Aside  from  his  business  interests  in  Brown- 
wood and  Brown  county,  he  also  possessed  property  in 
the  mining  district  of  Idaho. 

The  first  marriage  of  Mr.  Ford  occurred  September 
13,  1871,  when  Miss  Josephine  Jones,  daughter  of  J.  P. 
Jones,  a  prominent  rancher  and  cattleman  of  Brown 
county,  became  his  wife.  Shp  died  June  14,  1885,  and 
was  the  mother  of  six  children.  The  four  now  living  are: 
Marion  Francis  Ford  at  Brownwood;  Mary  Emma,  wife 
of  O.  B.  Porter  of  Lamesa,  Texas;  Elmer  Clyde  Ford 
of  Brownwood;  and  Earl  Temple  Ford  of  Brawley, 
California.  The  second  marriage  of  Mr.  Ford  was  to 
Miss  Mollie  Couch,  a  daughter  of  Jesse  P.  and  Sallie 
(Coggin)  Couch.  She  died  in  Brownwood  in  July,  1895, 
and  of  her  three  children  the  only  survivor  is  Walter 
Calvin  Ford,  of  Brownwood.  On  October  8,  1896,  Mr. 
Ford  married  Miss  Eloise  Porter,  of  Brownwood,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Jonathan  and  Lucy  (Wright)  Porter.  She  lives 
at  the  family  residence  in  Brownwood,  and  there  were 
no  children  by  the  last  marriage. 

Probably  not  in  the  history  of  Brown  county  has  the 
death  of  a  local  citizen  called  forth  so  many  and  so 
sincere  tributes  of  affection  and  esteem  from  former 
associates  and  friends.  Any  lengthy  quotation  would 
be  impossible  in  this  article,  and  the  quotations  will  be 
confined  to  two  or  three  paragraphs  which  will  supple- 
ment the  estimate  and  facts  already  given  of  the  char- 
.acter  of  Mr.  Ford. 

One  of  his  friends  who  had  known  him  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  said:  **He  possessed  two  traits 
of  character  that  made  him  great;  he  was  a  man  of  dis- 
ceminer  judgment  and  he  possessed  a  sympathetic  and 
unselfish  heart.  With  a  well  trained  and  judicial  mind, 
he  went  to  the  bottom  of  questions  and  was  generally  able 
to  form  correct  conclusions.  Therefore  his  advice  was 
much  sought  on  public  matters  and  in  the  private  affairs 
of  many  peonle.  This  advice  was  always  given  in  an 
unselfish  spirit  and  in  every  instance  where  it  was  needed 
his  help  was  freely  given. 

"He  possessod  the  courage  of  his  conviction.  He 
painstakingly  investigated  all  matters  that  demanded  his 
attention  and  once  satisfied  that  he  was  right  he  gave 


no  thought  or  heed  to  what  the  world  might  think  of  his 
action.  While  a  very  |^usy  man,  he  was  never  so  busy  but 
that  he  could  give  a  hearing  to  any  citizen  upon  any 
subject  and  that  regardless  of  the  wealth  or  the  poverty 
of  those  who  approached  him.  With  him  the  rich  and 
powerful,  the  poor  and  humble  were  on  the  same  plane, 
and  he  served  all  alike." 

Another  quotation  is:  "Mr.  Ford  is  not  a  national 
character.  The  beneficent  infiuence  of  his  exemplary  life 
was  confined  to  the  vicinity  in  which  he  lived  his  life. 
He  was  a  friend  to  the  worthy  poor  and  the  common 
people.  The  man  in  purple  and  the  man  in  patches  was 
the  same  to  him,  except  that  his  heart  went  out  to  the 
man  on  the  underside  of  life.  All  over  this  country  men 
may  be  found  in  little  homes  he  had  saved  from  fore- 
closure for  debt.  Many  stories  may  be  heard  of  how 
men  have  been  accommodated  when  all  other  appeals  had 
failed,  and  have  found  the  sympathies  they  merited." 
The  final  excerpt  trom  these  tributes  is  a  concise  tribute 
to  the  character  and  personality  of  the  late  Mr.  Ford: 
"From  a  knowledge  of  more  than  a  third  of  a  century, 
through  a  continuous  acquaintance  of  more  than  half 
a  life  time,  I  bear  tribute  to  the  personality  of  Mr,  Ford ; 
business  man,  citizen,  gentlemen.  In  business  honest 
to  the  core;  industrious,  painstaking,  faithful.  As  a 
citizen,  always  on  the  side  of  right,  following  the  laws 
of  his  country  and  his  God;  self-sacrificing,  progressive, 
a  gentleman  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances; 
gentle  in  all  he  did;  manly  in  strength,  carrying  the 
highest  type  of  personality. ' ' 

George  G.  Kemp.  The  grain  business,  in  one  form  or 
another,  has  held  the  attention  of  George  W.  Kemp 
almost  continuously  since  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  his  rise  in  that  field  of  enterprise  has  been  steady 
and  consistent.  He  has  advanced  from  one  phase  of 
the  business  to  another  until  he  has  for  three  years  past 
held  the  position  of  secretary  and  treasurer  of  The 
Orient  Milling  Company  at  Chill icothe,  Texas.  In  this 
community  he  has  a  substantial  position  and  is  highly 
esteemed  among  the  foremost  men  of  the  community. 
He  has  shown  himself  at  all  times  to  be  a  young  man  of 
ambition  and  enterprise,  and  such  as  he  are  never 
found  in  the  position  of  a  "round  peg  in  a  square  hole." 

A  native  Kentuekian,  George  W.  Kemp  was  bom  in 
Columbia,  that  state,  on  July  5,  1880,  and  is  a  son  of 
J.  T.  and  Meliroa  (Martin)  Kemp.  The  father,  himself 
a  Kentuekian  by  birth  and  ancestry  and  all  bis  life  a 
resident  of  Columbia,  ^is  natal  city,  was  there  occupied 
in  the  general  merchandise  business  for  many  years.  He 
died  on  May  2,  1913.  The  mother  makes  her  home  at 
Bradfordsville,  Kentucky. 

J.  T.  and  Melissa  Kemp  were  the  parents  of  six  chil- 
dren, and  of  that  famUy  George  G.  Kemp  was  the  second 
born.  He  had  a  common  school  education,  in  the  schools 
of  Bradfordsville,  whither  his  father  had  removed  and 
settled  on  a  farm  owing  to  declining  health.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  young  Kemp  left  school.  He  had  from  the 
a<j:e  of  ten  made  himself  generally  useful  about  the  home 
farm,  being  about  that  age  when  the  father  sold  his 
mercantile  business  in  Columbia  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence on  the  Bradfordsville  farm. 

When  about  eighteen,  George  G.  Kemp  went  to  Central 
Illinois  where  he  identified  himself  with  the  grain  busi- 
ness, staying  there  six  months.  On  July  19th,  1999,  he 
came  to  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  and  there  found  work  in  a 
drug  establishment  of  that  place.  Six  months  was  the 
limit  of  his  experience  in  the  drug  business,  after  which 
he  went  into  the  grain  business  again  with  the  Wichita 
Mill  &  Elevator  Company.  For  seven  years  Mr.  Kemp 
continued  with  that  firm,  his  time  being  occupied  in 
the  oflSce  and  also  as  buyer  and  seller  of  grain  and  flour, 
so  that  he  gained  a  breadth  of  experience  that  fitted  him 
well  for  higher  positions. 

In  1907  Mr.  Kemp  took  a  position  with  the  James 
C.    Hunt    Grain    Company    as    grain    buyer    for    the 
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firm,  and  he  continued  successfully  with  them  until 
1910,  when  he  decided  to  go  into  business  for  himself. 
He  leased  an  elevator  at  Iowa  Park,  Texas,  for  a  nine 
months  term,  and  remained  in  business  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  lease,  after  which  he  bought  an  interest  in  an 
elevator  in  Eleetra,  continuing  there  as  manager  of  the 
business  until  February  1,  1912.  In  that  month  he 
acquired  an  interest  in  the  Orient  Milling  Company  at 
Chillicothe,  and  he  has  since  held  the  position  of  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  that  altogether  prosperous  company. 

Mr.  Kemp  wias  married  on  October  6,  1906,  to  Miss 
AUie  May  Lightsey  of  Iowa  Park,  Texas.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  A.  D.  and  AUia  (Beauchamp)  Lightsey, 
natives  of  Alabama  and  Texas,  respectively.  Mr.  Light- 
sey, a  prominent  stockman  of  Iowa  Park,  died  there  in 
1899,  and  the  mother  makes  her  home  in  Chillicothe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kemp  have  a  generous  following  of 
friends  in  this  community,  where  both  are  esteemed  for 
their  many  excellent  qualities,  and  where  Mr.  Kemp  has 
made  such  admirable  advance  in  business  circles  since  he 
became  connected  with  his  present  firm. 

Henry  D.  Kirsch.  A  vigorous,  public  spirited  young 
merchant  of  Amarillo,  who  has  in  a  few  years  built  up 
as  what  is  regarded  as  the  best  garment  business  be- 
tween Fort  Worth  and  Denver,  Mr.  Kirsch  has  had  a 
career  containing  all  the  incidents  of  a  start  without 
money  or  without  influence,  hard  work  and  studious  occu- 
pation, steady  progress,  and  final  prosperity. 

Henry  D.  Kirsch  was  born  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  March 
1,  1873,  the  fourth  in  a  family  of  seven  children  of  David 
and  Yetta  (Lewis)  Kirsch,  both  parents  being  natives 
of  Germany.  The  father  came  to  America  in  the  early 
sixties,  and  died  at  Peoria,  during  the  decade  of  the 
eighties,  when  Henry  D.  was  a  chil^d.  He  was  a  mer- 
chant and  fairly  successful,  was  a  Republican  in  politics 
and  a  member  of  the  Jewish  church.  The  mother  came 
to  America  when  a  young  girl,  her  family  locating  in 
Peoria,  where  she  met  and  married  her  husband.  She 
is  now  living  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

Henry  D.  Kirsch  attained  his  education  in  the  Jewish 
Orphans'  Home  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  the  age  of  five 
until  he  was  fourteen.  Since  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age  he  has  been  dependent  upon  his  own  'energies  and 
resources.  On  leaving  the  school  at  Cleveland,  he  came 
to  Ennis,  Texas,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  store  of 
H.  Brim,  a  dry  goods  merchant  of  that  city,  with  whom 
he  remained  three  years.  On  leaving  Ennis  he  came  to 
Gainesville  where  for  several  years  he  was  employed  in 
a  dry  goods  establishment,  and  after  that  was  for  six 
years  at  Kaufman.  On  leaving  Kaufman  he  went  to 
Shrtfveport,  Louisiana,  and  was  there  for  seven  years. 
During  all  this  time  Mr.  Kirsch  was  in  the  employ  of 
others,  but  was  making  steady  progress  in  experience, 
was  accumulating  a  small  capital,  and  better  than  any- 
thing else  was  laying  the  basis  for  a  sound  credit.  He 
then  came  to  Amarillo  on  July  5,  1908,  and  establ'shed  a 
business  of  his  own.  He  handles  women's  ready  to 
wear  garments  exclusively,  and  from  a  beginning  m 
small  quarters  and  with  small  capital  he  has  increased  his 
stock  and  trade  until  he  is  now  credited  with  having  the 
largest  business  of  its  kind  in  the  Pan  Handle.  He  em- 
ployes some  ten  or  twelve  salespeople,  and  has  a  store 
with  a  floor  space  of  thirty  by  one  hundred  and  forty 

feet. 

Mr.  Kirpch  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  though  not  active 
in  party  afl-airs.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Commercial  Clnb  and 
the  Business  Men 's  Association.  His  store  is  located  at 
517  Polk  Street.     Mr.  Kirsch  is  unmarried. 

Hon.  Edward  Robert  Haynes.  The  present  county 
judge  of  Lubbock  county  has  been  in  public  service  as 
an  educator  in  northwest  Texas  for  twenty  years.  The 
school  room  has  proved  the  training  ground  for  prob- 
ably a  majority  of  the  prominent  men  m  public  life  to- 


day, and  to  be  a  successful  school  teacher  and  executive 
is  a  qualification  for  much  of  the  best  service  of  the 
world. 

Edward  Eobert  Haynes  was  born  in  Salem,  Alabama, 
November  23,  1866,  and  the  family  moved  to  Texas  in 
the  following  year.  Robert  Haynes,  his  father,  was  bom 
in  Georgia,  came  to  Alabama  during  the  fifties,  was  a 
minister  of  the  Methodist  church  and  a  teacher,  and 
gave  forty  odd  years  to  those  professions.  He  died  in 
March,  1877,  in  Wise  county,  Texas,  having  resided  in 
that  section  of  north  Texas  since  the  planting-  of  per- 
manent civilization  there.  His  death  occurred  at  the  age 
of  sixty-one  years.  The  maiden  name  of  the  mother 
was  Mattie  White,  who  was  born  in  Alabama,  was  mar- 
ried at  Salem,  and  died  in  1876  at  the  age  of  forty-five. 

Judge  Haynes,  the  youngest  of  five  children,  and  the 
only  living  member  of  the  family  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  in  the  Benton  State  Normal  school, 
having  continued  his  education  at  different  intervals,  and 
began  his  professional  activity  in  the  role  of  teacher. 
He  taught  at  one  time  in  the  country  schools  which  he 
had  first  attended  as  a  student,  and  from  that  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  higher  grades  of  educational  service  and 
for  a  number  of  years  was  a  superintendent  of  schools. 
He  served  three  years  as  superintendent  of  the  Lubbock 
schools.  In  1899  Mr.  Haynes  located  in  Claude,  Texas, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  school  work  for  eight  or  nine 
years.  For  one  year  he  taught  in  the  old  town  of  Mem- 
phis, Texas.  From  Claude  he  came  to  Lubbock  in  June, 
1907,  and  after  superintending  the  public  schools  for 
seven  years,  in  November,  1912,  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  county  judge,  which  office  he  now  fills  and  is  giving 
an  excellent  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  county. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  is  affiliated  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Modem  Wood- 
men of  America,  and  belongs  to  the  Methodist  church. 
On  December  12,  1886,  Judge  Haynes  was  married  at 
Crafton  in  Wise  county,  to  Miss  Rosalee  Hedgecoke,  a 
native  of  Texas,  and  a  daughter  of  Menter  Hedgecoke, 
an  old  settler  of  Denton  county. 

Ernest  D.  Cavin.  A  member  of  the  firm  of  Terry, 
Cavin  and  Mills,  Ernest  D.  Cavin  has  a  place  among  the 
most  prominent  legal  lights  of  Galveston  and  the  state, 
his  firm  representing  a  combination  of  talent  that  ren- 
ders it  among  the  leading  ones  of  Texas.  Mr.  Cavin 
has  been  identified  with  law  and  its  practice  since  the 
year  1883,  when  he  gained  admission  to  the  bar  and  his 
record  has  been  one  that  entitles  him  to  mention  in 
a  work  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  this  publication. 

Ernest  D.  Cavin  was  born  in  Texas,  Fort  Bend  county, 
on  July  24,  1861,  and  he  is  a  son  of  John  Y.  and  Lucy 
A.  (Drewry)  Cavin,  The  father  was  a  North  Carolinian 
by  birth,  coming  to  Texas  in  1856  or  thereabouts,  and 
settling  in  Fort  Bend  county  where  he  identified  him- 
self with  mercantile  interests,  as  well  as  devoting  some 
attention  to  the  planting  business.  The  mother  was  a 
native  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Cavin  had  his  college  training  at  Baylor  Uni- 
versity, from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  in 
1879,  at  the  very  early  age  of  eighteen  years.  In  Sep- 
tember following  he  came  to  Galveston  and  here  was 
variously  employed,  meanwhile  applying  himself  to  the 
study  of  law.  In  1883  he  gained  admission  to  the  bar, 
and  up  to  the  year  1886  he  was  engaged  in  practice 
alone.  In  that  year  he  was  elected  county  attorney  of 
Galveston  county,  and  he  served  in  the  office  until  1890. 
In  1891  he  was  appointed  recorder  of  the  city  of  Gal- 
veston, an  office  he  held  and  filled  in  a  praiseworthy 
manner  until  1893  when  he  was  appointed  judp^e  of  the 
Criminal  District  Court  of  GalvePton  and  Harris  coun- 
ties, and  he  continued  in  that  office  until  1899,  and  when 
the  Fifty-sixth  Judicial  District  Court  was  created  in 
that  year,  he  was  appointed  as  the  first  judqre  of  that 
court.  In  the  fall  of  1900  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the 
Fifty-sixth  Judicial  District,  but  he  resigned  on  Janu- 
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ary  1,  1901,  to  associate  himself  as  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Terry,  Ballinger,  Smith  &  Lee.  The  firm, 
with  his  advent  into  its  life,  became  Terry,  Ballinger, 
Smith  &  Cavin,  and  afterward  Terry,  Gavin  &  Mills. 
It  has  a  reputation  for  legal  skill  that  makes  it  one  of 
the  most  successful  firms  in  the  legal  fraternity  of  the 
county  or  the  state. 

Mr.  Cavin  was  married  in  January,  1891,  to  Miss 
Alice  M.  Hagood,  daughter  of  Eugene  C.  Hagood  of 
Galveston,  and  they  have  four  children: — Eugene  H., 
Ernest  D.,  Jr.,  Lucy  R.  and  Alice  Mamie. 

The  home  of  the  family  is  located  at  3318  Avenue  N. 

Jetp  D.  Robinson.  The  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Robinson  &  Styron,  real  estate  and  loans,  at  Dallas, 
has  had  a  most  unusual  career  of  business  experience, 
and  from  a  period  of  his  young  manhood  when  he  could 
hardly  write  his  name,  and  when  lack  of  early  advan- 
tages had  closed  almost  all  the  doors  of  opportunity  to 
him,  he  has  risen  on  the  strength  of  his  own  efforts, 
industry  and  ambition  to  a  place  among  the  best  known 
business  men  of  the  great  metropolis  of  Texas. 

Jeff  D.  Robinson  was  born  in  the  old  town  of  Crock- 
ett, in  Houston  county,  Texas,  November  13,  1857.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  his  early  boyhood  was  laid  at 
a  time  when  the  entire  south  was  in  the  confusion  of 
Civil  war,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  he  had  to 
start  life  with  such  few  advantages.  The  parents  were 
Moses  E.  and  Sophorine  N.  (Longmeire)  Robinson,  who 
were  formerly  from  Mississippi.  The  father  was  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Yellow  Bayou,  Louisiana,  and  as  the 
mother  was  already  deceased,  the  four  children  had  a 
very  dark  outlook.  The  children  at  the  death  of  their 
father  went  to  live  with  their  grandparents  in  Pinck- 
neyville,  Mississippi,  and  sometime  later  Jeff  D.  was 
given  the  opportunity  to  go  to  work  in  a  country  store, 
doing  anything  that  was  wanted  of  him  and  acting 
the  part  of  general  drudge  about  the  place.  At  that 
time  he  was  unable  to  wTite,  but  he  had  the  ambition 
and  energy  which  always  supply  deficiencies  of  educa- 
tion, and  while  working  in  the  store  was  constantly 
studying  and  utilizing  every  opportunity  to  perfect 
himself  in  the  common  English  branches.  By  the  time 
ho  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  as  a  result  of  this  hard 
work,  he  had  become  able  to  use  a  pen  and  had  advanced 
so  far  that  he  was  not  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in 
competition  with  most  of  the  young  men  of  his  age.  He 
was  then  given  a  clerkship  in  the  store,  and  subsequently 
went  to  Big  Bend.  Louisiana,  where  he  was  employed 
for  a  year  on  a  farm  by  Monroe  Howard,  his  uncle. 
Subsequently  he  went  to  work  for  what  was  known 
as  the  Grange  Store  at  $30.00  per  month,  and  was 
employed  there  for  a  little  more  than  two  years.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Winn,  the  proprietor,  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
young  man  and  helped  him  materially  with  his  studies,  to 
which  he  was  applying  all  the  spare  time  from  his  busi- 
ness. His  next  work  was  with  E.  D.  Coca  &  Company 
of  Hamburg,  Louisiana,  and  with  that  firm  he  began 
at  $40.00  a  month  and  advanced  to  a  position  as  head 
manager  at  $200.00  a  month.  In  1880  Mr.  Robinson 
engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account  at  Tilden,  Louis- 
iana, and  continued  there  for  two  years.  In  1882  he 
came  back  to  his  native  state  of  Texas,  and  locating  at 
what  was  then  known  as  Old  Dusk  Creek,  now  the  city 
of  Garland,  entered  a  partnership  with  R.  G.  Rogers, 
who  then  owned  seven  hundred  acres  of  land.  This 
land  was  traded  for  a  mercantile  establishment,  and 
they  conducted  the  business  together  until  1891.  Their 
store  Ijecame  the  largest  one  in  the  country,  and  Mr. 
Robinson  as  the  leading  merchant,  was  appointed  Post- 
master of  the  town  under  the  Cleveland  administration. 
He  hold  the  oflTice  for  eight  years.  The  business  career 
of  ^fr.  Robinson  at  Garland  was  not  without  serious 
reverses,  for  in  1^86  the  store  was  destroyed  by  fire  at 
a  total  loss,  with  only  a  little  insurance,  and  after  being 
estaldished  again   the  business   failed   in    1890. 


Mr.   Robinson   then   moved   to   the   town   of   Farmers 
Branch  and  in  1894  came  to  the  city  of  Dallas.     Here 
he  became  deputy  county  clerk  under  L.  E.  Hughes,  a 
position  which  he  held  for  two  years.     He  then  became 
identified  with  the  real  estate  business,  a  line  of  enter- 
prise which  has  more  or  less  occupied  his  attention  ever 
since.     He  was  with  the  firm  of  O.  P.  Bowser  &  Com- 
pany, until   1898.     He  then  left  in  order  to  take   the 
appointment  of  chief  deputy  tax-collector  for  the  city 
under  Hon.  Ford  House.    The  duties  of  this  oflSce  occu- 
pied him  for  two  years,  and  in  1900  he  returned  to  O. 
P.   Bowser   &   Company   and  had   full   charge   of   their 
business   until   the   fall   of   1901.     Being  at   that   time 
recognized   as   one   of  the   best  posted  real  estate   men 
of  the  city,  he   formed  a  partnership  under  the   name 
of  Bird  &  Robinson,  real  estate,  and  they  built  up  a 
very  large  business  in  rentals.     Mr.  Robinson   in   1906 
sold  his   interest   in   the  business  for  $4,500,   and   then 
became  associated  with  Ben   T.   Seavy,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Seavy  &  Robinson.     This  firm  continued  until 
1908,   at  which  time  Thomas   E.   Canfille  became   asso- 
ciated with  them  under  the  new  title  of  S^ivy,  Robin- 
son &  Canfille,  which  continued  until  January  1,   1911. 
Mr.  Robinson  then  left  the  firm  and  formed  the  present 
concern   of   Robinson   &   Styron.     Mr.    Styron   was    for 
nineteen   years   connected   with   the   largest   trust    com 
pany  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  for  many  years  taken 'a  very  active 
part  in  politics,  and*  has  not  only  done  much  work  as  a 
party  man,  but  has  been  especially  keen  in  his  interest 
and  activities  for  the  promotion  of  good  government 
and  general  material  improvement  of  his  home  city  of 
Dallas.  He  was  a  member  of  the  original  committee, 
whose  reports  and  activities  were  chiefly  instrumental 
in  getting  a  commission  form  of  government.  Every 
undertaking  for  the  betterment  of  the  locality  enlists 
the  cooperation  and  interest  of  Mr.  Robinson,  and  both 
as  a  business  man  and  citizen  he  stands  very  high  in 
local  circles. 

Mr.    Robinson    was    first    married    in    June,    1881,   to 
Miss  Willie  Rogers,  a  daughter  of  R.  G.  Rogers  of  Til- 
den, Louisiana.     The  two  children  of  this  union  were: 
Maggie  Rebecca,  born  September  1,  1882;   May  Willie, 
born    March    31,    1887.     Mrs.   Robinson,   the  mother   of 
these  two  children,   passed   away  in   1890.     Mr.  Robin- 
son,  in   1892,  married   Miss  Ida  B.   Gates,   a  daughter 
of  M.  A.  Gates  of  Gainesville,  Alabama.     They  are  the 
parents  of  one  daughter,  Fleter  Lucile  Robinson,  born 
December  31,  1898. 

Hon.  Christopher  C.  Garrett.  Seldom  have  the  hon- 
ors and  dignity  of  high  judicial  position  been  better 
bestowed  than  upon  the  late  Judge  Garrett  who  pre- 
sided as  chief  justice  over  the  court  of  civil  appeals 
of  the  first  supreme  judicial  district  from  the  creation 
of  that  court  until  his  death  thirteen  years  later.  Judge 
Garrett  died  at  Brenham,  September  L5,  1905,  and  his 
career  as  a  lawyer,  judge  and  private  citizen  is  one  that 
is  distinctly  deserving  of  permanent  memorial  in  the 
history  of  his  state. 

Christopher  C.  Garrett  was  born  in  Washington  county, 
Texas,  February  4,  1846,  and  was  therefore  less  than 
sixty  years  of  age  when  called  to  the  higher  tribunal. 
His  parents  were  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  and  Nancy  (Gar- 
rett) Garrett.  His  father  was  born  in  Laurens  District, 
South  Carolina,  and  came  to  Texas  about  the  time  the 
Republic  was  merged  into  the  state  of  the  American 
union.  Judge  Garrett  grew  up  in  Washington  county, 
attended  the  local  schools  there,  and  subsequently  was  a 
student  in  Old  Soule  University  at  Chappel  Hill.  For 
his  higher  studies  he  was  sent  east,  and  was  a  student 
at  Washington  and  Lee  University  in  Virginia,  while 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  was  president  of  that  old  schol- 
astic center.  Following  his  graduation  he  returned  to 
Brenham  in  Washington  county,  prepared  his  law  stu- 
dies and  was  admitted  to  practice  in   1872.     For  six- 
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teen  years  he  conducted  a  private  practice  at  Brenham. 
A  prominent  and  successful  lawyer  himself  he  had  some 
notable  associates,  including  the  Hon.  Seth  Shepard, 
who  is  now  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals at  Washington.  Their  firm  was  Shepard  &  Gar- 
rett and  later  Mr.  Garrett  practiced  with  Hon.  W.  W. 
Searcy,  and  Lewis  B.  Bryan  under  the  firm  name  of 
Garrett,  Searcy  and  Bryan.  Judge  Garrett  was  an 
indefatigable  worker  in  his  profession  and  did  much 
more  than  the  ordinary  routine  of  civil  practice.  He 
together  with  General  John  Sayles  as  a  cblaborator  pre- 
pared a  *'form  book,''  which  became  extremely  useful 
and  valuable  to  both  the  legal  and  business  men  of  the 

state. 

Judge  Garrett  was  first  elevated  to  the  bench  in  1888, 
when  elected  district  judge  of  the  Twenty-first  Judicial 
district,  a  district  comprising  the  counties  of  Washing- 
ton, Burleson  and  Lee.  Then  in  1890  he  was  appointed 
.  to  the  commission  of  appeals,  and  was  presiding  judge 
of  Section  B.  The  court  of  civil  appeals  was  created 
by  the  State  Legislature  in  1891,  and  he  was  elected 
chief  justice  of  the  first  supreme  judicial  district  located 
at  Galveston,  an  office  which  he  held  by  subsequent  re- 
election and  with  much  credit  until  the  time  of  his 
death. 

The  late  Judge  Garrett,  despite  the  congestion  of  judi- 
cial duties  which  burdened  his  later  years,  was  con- 
stantly a  student,  and  his  work  is  not  all  evidenced  in 
the  reports  of  the  court  of  civil  appeals  over  which  he 
presided.  Texas  had  no  more  loyal  and  earnest  advocate 
of  the  public  school  system  than  Judge  Garrett,  and 
while  Governor  Ross  was  chief  executive  of  the  state  he 
served  as  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  Judge  Garrett 
possessed  that  disposition  and  temperament  which  made 
him  greatly  beloved  among  his  associates  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  came  before  him  as  a  judge, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  had  and  lived  up  to  high  ideals 
both  in  professional  and  private  life.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  there  were  resolutions  expressive  of  sincere 
admiration  and  respect  passed  by  many  bar  associations 
as  well  as  private  messages  of  condolence  coming  from 
friends  and  associates  all  over  the  south  half  of  Texas. 

Judge  Garrett  was  married  in  1868  to  Miss  Dora  Rial, 
of  W^ashington  county,  whose  family  came  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  settled  in  Texas  during  the  early  days.  She 
is  now  living  at  F6rt  Worth.  They  became  the  parents 
of  nine  children  as  follows:  Nell,  who  married  Dr.  R. 
E.  Bledsoe  of  Taylor,  Texas;  Edward  Perry  Garrett,  who 
lives  at  Shrevesport,  Louisiana;  Harry  L.  Garrett,  of 
Galveston;  John  R.  Garrett,  of  Galveston;  Thomas  B. 
Garrett,  who  died  in  infancy;  Elsie,  who  is  the  wife  of 
E.  E.  Townes  of  Beaumont,  Texas;  Christopher  C.  Gar- 
rett, a  resident  of  Denver,  Colorado;  Mrs.  Gladys  Mc- 
Peak  of  Waco;  and  Kenneth  Garrett  who  lives  in  Fort 

Worth. 

Harry  L.  Garrett,  who  has  for  many  years  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Galveston  was  born  at  Brenham,  was  educated 
in  the  Thomas  Arnold  high  school  at  Salado,  in  Bell 
county,  Texas;  and  came  to  Galveston  in  1893,  spon 
after  his  father's  elevation  to  the  bench.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1908,  on  the  death  of  H.  M.  Knight,  he  was  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  court  of  civil  appeals  of  the  first 
district,  and  has  performed  the  duties  of  that  office  with 
signal  ability  to  the  present  time.  Harry  L.  Garrett 
was  married  in  September,  1901,  to  Miss  Carolina  E. 
Waters,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Waters.  Her  father 
was  a  prominent  physician,  lived  at  Independence,  Texas, 
was  a  veteran  of  the  Confederate  army,  going  out  as  a 
private  and  with  the  desire  to  carry  a  musket,  but  was 
appointed  somewhat  against  his  wishes  a  surgeon  in 
the  hospital  cofj  s.  :\Ir.  Garrett  and  wife  have  one  daugh- 
ter, Eliial.etb.    Their  home  is  at  3518  Avenue  M. 

Judge  Robert  A.  Pleasants.  The  present  chief  justice 
of  the  court  of  oivil  appeals  in  the  first  supreme  judicial 


district  of  Texas,  is  individually  one  of  the  ablest  juriats 
of  th^  state,  and  eminently  qualified  for  the  high  dignities 
which  he  now  enjoys.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  he 
is  the  successor  of  his  father  in  the  same  office,  and  the 
late  Judge  Henry  C.  Pleasants  was  in  every  respect,  a 
figure,  whether  as  a  lawyer,  judge  or  gentleman,  whose 
impress   was   of   an   abiding   character   during  the   last 

?uarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Texas.  For  nearly 
orty  years,  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
of  1876,  the  name  Pleasants  has  been  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  Texas  judiciary. 

The  late  Henry  Clay  Pleasants  was  born  in  Richmond 
county,  Virginia,  March  23,  1828.  Educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that 
state  in  1852,  and  practiced  his  profession  at  Richmond, 
first  in  the  office  of  Peachey  R.  Gratton,  author  of  Grat- 
ton's  Reports,  and  later  as  a  partner  of  the  Hon.  John 
M.  Guy,  one  of  Virginia's  foremost  lawyers  of  the  time. 
Moving  to  Texas  in  1854,  Henry  C.  Pleasants  located 
in  DeWitt  county,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  success- 
ful practice  of  the  law  until  chosen  a  member  of  the 
State  bench.  The  service  of  the  late  Judge  Pleasants 
as  a  judge  began  at  a  time  when  his  qualifications  made 
him  preeminently  the  man  for  the  task.  The  constitu- 
tion of  1876  was  a  document  that  formally  marked  the 
conclusion  of  the  carpet-bag  regime  in  Texas,  and  the 
dose  of  the  reconstruction  era.  However,  some  years 
elapsed  before  the  complete  restoration  of  peace  and 
good  order,  and  often  the  courts  and  the  strong  arm  of 
civil  law  was  the  only  bulwark  of  the  better-minded  citi- 
zens. It  was  at  such  a  time  that  Judge  Pleasants  was 
elected  district  judge  of  the  old  twenty-third  district, 
and  those  who  are  familiar  with  his  services  on  that 
bench  have  always  given  him  credit  for  a  service  much 
above  the  ordinary  of  judicial  performance  and  marked 
not  only  by  rhe  poise  and  learning  of  the  good  judge, 
but  by  an  exceeding  coolness,  courage  and  scrupulous 
impartiality.  In  1892,  Judge  Pleasants  was  elected  as- 
sociate judge  of  the  court  of  civil  appeals  in  the  first 
supreme  district.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  first  term 
he  was  reelected  in  1898,  and  died  November  7,  1899, 
while  serving  his  second  term. 

Judge  Henry  C.  Pleasants  was  married  in  1858  to 
Ann  Eliza  Atkinson,  who  was  born  in  Virginia,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  A.  Atkinson,  who  came  to  Texas  in  1856, 
locating  at  Gonzales,  where  he  was  an  extensive  planter 
before  the  war.  To  their  marriage  were  born  four 
children:  Mary,  who  married  J.  J.  Cocke,  of  Browna- 
ville,  Texas;  Robert  A.;  Margaret,  who  married  W.  K. 
Breeden,  of  Cuero;  and  John  J.,  a  resident  of  Gal- 
veston. 

Robert  Atkinson  Pleasants  was  born  in  DeWitt  county, 
Texas,  February  14,  1860.  His  education  was  supplied 
by  the  public  schools  of  Cuero  and  at  the  Guadalupe 
Academy.  The  latter  was  an  institution  conducted  by 
Professor  D.  W.  Nash,  who  among  those  entitled  to  re- 
spect for  their  opinions  is  regarded  as  having  been  one 
of  the  greatest  educators  Texas  ever  had.  After  his 
graduation  Judge  Pleasants  was  for  five  years  a  school 
teacher  himself,  and  then  entered  upon  his  studies  in 
the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Texas.  One 
pleasant  distinction  associated  with  his  name  is  that  he 
graduated  in  1884  as  a  member  of  the  first  graduating 
class  from  the  law  department  of  the  University,  and 
among  his  classmates  were  Judge  Yancy  Lewis,  Albert 
Burleson,  V.  B.  Proctor,  T.  W.  Gregory,  and  others  who 
have  became  prominent  in  the  professional  and  civic  life 
of  our  state.  Judge  Pleasants  in  1885  began  practice 
at  Cuero.  In  1887  he  was  elected  city  attorney,  an 
office  he  held  continuously  until  1899.  He  resigned  at 
that  date,  and  also  resigned  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Democratic  County  Executive  Committee  of  DeWitt 
county,  a  jdace  he  had  held  since  1893.  His  resignation 
from  these  posts  was  due  to  his  appointment  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  ])ench  upon  the  death  of  his  father. 
He  was  appointed  and  accepted  the  position  of  judge  of 
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the  court  of  civil  appeals,  and  probably  no  son  has 
ever  succeeded  a  father  in  such  a  distinguished  posi- 
tion with  better  qualifications  for  the  ta£s  devolving 
upon  his  shoulders  than  was  true  of  Judge  Pleasants. 
In  1900  he  was  elected  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term, 
running  for  four  years,  and  in  1904  was  reelected  for  the 
regular  term  of  six  years.  In  1907,  Chief  Justice  Gill 
resigned,  and  Judge  Pleasants  was  appointed  in  his 
stead.  He  served  as  chief  justice  by  appointment,  until 
1908,  when  he  was  elected  chief  justice  of  the  courts 
for  the  full  term  of  six  years. 

At  the  organization  of  the  Alumni  Assoc iation  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  Judge  Pleasants  was  selected  by  the 
faculty   to    deliver   the   first   oration    before   that    body. 
Judge    Pleasants    was    a    charter    member    of    the    Phi 
Gamma  Delta  Chapter  in  the  University  of  Texas.  He  has 
taken  thirty-two  degrees  of  Scottish  Rite  Masonry,  and 
besides  his  membership  with   the   Texas   Consistory  be- 
longs to  the  Blue  Lodge,  the  Royal  Arch  and  the  Knights 
Templar.     He   affiliates  with   the   Benevolent   and   Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks  at  Yoakum,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Garten  Verein  of  Galveston.     In  1887  Judge  Pleas- 
ants married  Miss  Mary  White.    Between  the  late  Judge 
H.  Clay  Pleasants  and  Dr.  Aaron  C.  White,  her  father, 
there   subsisted   a   very   close   and   intimate    friendship, 
and  the  ties  uniting  the  families  heads  was  thus  addi- 
tionally strengthened  by  the  union  of  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter.    Dr.  White  came  originally  from  Virginia,  and  for 
many  years  was  a  well  known  resident  and  professional 
man  at  Cuero.    Judge  Pleasants  and  wife  have  two  chil- 
dren:    Aaron    White    Pleasants,    a   graduate    from    the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Texas  in  1911,  and 
now   practicing   law   at    Houston;    and    Julia    Atkinson 
Pleasants. 

Hon.  Selden  A.  McMeans.  The  following  is  a  brief 
record  of  a  farmer  boy,  who  grew  up  in  the  country 
about  Palestine,  aspired  to  higher  things  than  the  coun- 
try life  of  that  day  could  offer,  took  up  the  study  of  law 
at  night  after  a  hard  day's  work,  and  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago  began  as  a  lawyer  at  Palestine.  Both 
he  and  his  partner  were  fortunate  in  their  mutual  asso- 
eiation,  and  such  leading  lights  in  public  affairs  and  the 
Texas  bench  and  bar  as  Hon.  W.  H.  Gill  and  former 
Governor  T.  M.  Campbell  were  at  different  times  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  McMeans  who  has  himself  attained  to 
and  lends  dignity  to  the  high  position  of  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  court  of  civil  appeals  in  the  first  supreme 
judicial  district,  with  residence  at  Galveston. 

Selden  A.  McMeans  was  bom  near  Palestine,  Texas, 
February  18.  18i59,  a  son  of  James  L.  and  Alexina  E. 
(Ricks)  McMeans.  His  mother  is  now  living  in  Galves- 
ton at  the  good  old  age  of  eisjhty-nine  years.  The  father 
came  from  Alabama  to  Texas  in  1852,  located  near 
Palestine,  and  engaged  in  planting  and  as  an  educator, 
until  his  death  in  1893.  By  dint  of  hard  work  and 
pers'stent  application  Judge  McMeans  acquired  an  acad- 
emic education  at  Palestine,  earned  his  way  into  the  law 
by  working  in  the  day  time  and  studying  at  night.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1885,  he  began  his  practice  at 
Palestine,  and  had  his  home  in  that  city  until  1907. 

For  the  first  seven  years  he  practiced  alone,  and  in 
1892  took  as  partner  Hon.  W.  H.  Gill,  under  the  firm 
name  of  McMeans  &  Gill.  That  relationship  was  con- 
tinued for  four  years  until  Mr.  Gill  was  elevated  to  the 
district  bench,  later  becoming  associate  justice  and  sub- 
sequently chief  justice  of  the  court  of  civil  appeals.  In 
1897  Judge  McMeans  became  associated  in  the  law  with 
Governor  Tom  Campbell,  under  the  firm  name  of  Camp- 
bell &  McMeans,  which  relationship  was  broken  up  by 
the  elevation  of  Mr.  Campbell  to  the  oifice  of  governor 
in  1906.  The  following  year,  1907,  Judge  McMeans 
himself  was  honored  with  official  distinction  in  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  associate  justice  of  the  court  of 
civil  appeal  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resigmation 
of  Judge  W.  H.  Gill.     In  1908  he  was  elected  for  the 


unexpired  term  of  two  years,  and  in  1910  was  reelected 
for  the  regular  term  of  six  years. 

Judge  McMeans  is  a  Master  Mason,  affiliates  with  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Or- 
der of  Elks,  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  In  1883 
occurred  his  marriage  with  Miss  Nellie  Howard,  dau^h 
ter  of  Cornelius  Howard  of  Tennessee.  Judge  McMeans 
and  wife,  whose  home  is  at  1312  Avenue  I,  are  the  par- 
ents of  three  children:  Robert  Howard  McMeans,  John 
L.  McMeans,  and  Zena  A.  McMeans. 

Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr.  The  general  manager  of  the  Brush 
Electric  Company  at  Galveston,  though  a  young  man  in 
business  affairs,  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
pioneer  workers  in  the  electrical  field  in  this  state.  He 
started  in  that  business  when  a  boy,  has  acquired  a 
knowledge  by  practical  experience  with  every  branch  of 
the  industry,  and  by  actual  performance  and  merit  has 
gained  a  position  of  large  and  successful  attainments  in 
his  chosen  vocation  and  in  the  general  field  of  business.- 
Mr.  Lege  is  also  general  manager  of  the  Galveston  Gas 
Company,  is  president  of  the  Calvert  Water  Ice  &  Light 
Company  of  Calvert;  is  a  director  of  the  Gulf  &  Inter- 
state Railway  Company;  a  director  of  the  South  Texas 
State  Bank  of  Galveston;  of  the  Brush  Electric  Com- 
pany of  Galveston;  a  director  of  American  Indemnity 
Company  of  Galveston;  is  treasurer  and  director  of  the 
Port  Bolivar  Development  Company;  and  president  of 
the  Galveston  Motor  Car  Company. 

Mr.  Lege  is  a  descendant  from  noted  military  men  on 
both  sides.  His  grandfathers  were  officers  in  the  Ger- 
man army,  and  were  instructors  in  the  United  States 
army  after  they  came  to  this  country.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  owing  to  the  fact  that  one  was  in  the  north 
and  the  other  in  the  south,  they  found  themselves  arrayed 
on  opposite  sides  in  that  great  civil  struggle. 

Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr.,  was  born  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas, 
October    29,    1881.      His    parents    were    Fred    M.    and 
Mathilda    (Kaapke)    Lege.      The   paternal   grandfather, 
Charles  L.  Lege,  descended  from  the  Von  John  Melchior 
Conrad  Lege  family  of  Germany,  came  to  Texas,  landing 
at  Powder  Horn  in  1848.    He  settled  at  New  Braunfels 
in  the  early  years  of  German  colonisation  in  this  state, 
and  during  the  Civil  war  became  a  captain  in  the  Con- 
federate army  and  was  with  the  first  regiment  leaving 
San  Antonio.     He  immediately  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Commissary  Depot  at  Houston,  T«xas.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  education,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  writing   in 
the  German  language.    His  death  occurred  in  1893.     Mr. 
Lege 's  maternal  grandmother  was  born  in  Germany,  and 
the    maternal   grandfather,    Charles    Kaapke,    was    of    a 
noted    German   family,    the   Von    Charles    Kaapke,   who 
settled  in  Indianola  in  the  early  forties.   Charles  Kaapke, 
during  the  war  between  the  states  left  Texas  and  served 
as  an  officer  in  the  Northern  army  in  a  New  York  regi- 
ment,  where   he   lost   his   life.     Mr.   Lege's   mother   was 
born    in    Indianola,   Texas,   and   died   in   1908.     Fred   M. 
Lege,  Sr.,  was  born   in  San  Antonio   in    185(3,  beoaine  a 
stockman  and   merchant,  was  married  at  Corpus  Christi. 
where  he  lived  until  1887,  then  moved  out  to  West  Texas, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  was  engaged  in  the  stock  and 
merchandise   business.     He   also   served   with   the   Texas 
Rangers.      At   the   present   time   he   is  living   at   Biloxi. 
Mississippi. 

The  early  education  of  Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr.,  was  ob- 
tained at  Del  Rio  and  at  Eagle  PaFS.  Through  force 
of  circumstances  he  was  early  obliged  to  earn  his  own 
way,  and  has  come  up  through  the  hard  school  of  prac- 
tical experience.  At  the  ap^e  of  fourteen  he  became  an 
office  boy  for  William  Hollis,  who  at  that  time  was  the 
material  agent  for  the  Mexican  and  International  Rail- 
road Company  at  Piedras  Nigras  opposite  Eagle  Pass  in 
Old  Mexico.  With  that  employer  he  remained  fifteen 
months,  and  for  about  three  years  altogether  was  with 
the  Mexican  and  International  Railroad  in  Old  Mexico 
performing  different  duties,  the  later  part  of  which  time 
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was  spent  in  the  electrical  department  of  the  railway 
company.  It  was  that  employment  which  directed  him 
to  the  field  .in  which  he  has  distinguished  himself  in  a 
business  way.  On  leaving  the  railway  company  Mr. 
Lege  went  into  the  hardware  and  electrical  business,  and 
in  1901  accepted  the  position  of  general  manager  at 
Jiagle  Pass  for  the  Texas  and  Mexico  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Company.  In  September  of  1903  he  went  to 
Beaumont  as  general  superintendent  for  the  Beaumont 
Ice,  Light  &  Refrigerating  Company,  a  concern  which 
kept  him  in  its  service  from  the  close  of  1903  until  the 
middle  of  1906.  Mr.  Lege  then  became  chief  sales 
engineer  for  the  South  Western  part  of  the  United 
States  and  all  of  Mexico  for  the  Allis  Chalmers  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  El  Paso.  Since  1907  Mr.  Lege 
has  had  his  business  headquarters  and  residence  at  Gal- 
veston, coming  here  to  take  the  place  of  general  man- 
ager for  the  Brush  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company, 
and  the  Galveston  Gas  Company. 

Mr.  Lege  has  a  place  among  the  thirteen  original  elec- 
trical workers  in  Texas,  and  his  experience  in  that  line 
has  taken  him  all  over  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
He  is  serving  as  first  vice  president  of  the  Galveston 
Rotary  Club,  and  is  also  first  vice  president  of  the  Gal- 
veston Automobile  Club.  For  the  years,  1912-13,  he 
was  president  of  the  Southwestern  Gas  &  Electric  Asso- 
ciation, and  is  a  past  statesman  of  the  Sons  of  Jove, 
holding  membership  card  No.  131  in  Texas.  That  is  an 
organization  of  electrical  workers.  Mr.  Lege  is  both  a 
York  and  Scottish  Rite  Mason  having  affiliations  with 
the  Lodge,  the  Royal  Chapter,  the  Knights  Templar,  the 
Thirty-Second  Degree  Consistory,  and  the  Mystic  Shrine. 
He  also  belongs  to  the  Lumbermen's  Organization,  the 
Hoo  Hoos '  and  his  other  affiliations  are  with  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  at  Galveston,  the  Aziola 
Club  of  Galveston,  the  Galveston  Artillery  Club,  is  a 
director  of  the  Oleander  Country  Club,  and  a  director  of 
the  Galveston  Commercial  Association. 

In  1907  at  Austin,  Mr.  Lege  married  Miss  Natalie 
Mayer,  daughter  of  Otto  Maver  of  Eagle  Pass,  Texas. 
Her  father  was  a  pioneer  in  West  Texas,  coming  to  this 
state  from  Minnesota  about  1860,  and  was  a  prominent 
building  contractor.  Mr.  Lege  and  wife  have  three 
daughters:  Marion  Natalie,  Elva  Sealy,  and  Shirley 
Rose.  The  family  residence  is  at  1613  Broadway,  Gal- 
veston, Texas. 

Brantley  M.  Bond.  The  later  years  of  the  life  of 
Brantley  M.  Bond  have  been  devoted  to  activities  of  a 
political  nature,  and  in  that  field  of  work  he  has  made 
an  enviable  record, — one  that  vies  with  his  earlier 
record  in  the  annals  of  the  business  world  of  Dallas, — 
for  it  was  in  the  realm  of  business  that  he  made  his 
first  success  in  life.  A  man  of  many  excellent  and 
admirable  traits  of  character,  he  has  ever  found  favor 
with  the  best  people  of  his  community,  and  his  busi- 
ness relations  were  of  the  most  pleasing  nature,  bring- 
ing him  a  wide  acquaintance  in  his  city  and  county, 
and  presenting  him  before  the  people  in  so  favorable 
a  light  that  his  election  to  the  offices  he  has  filled  in 
more  recent  years  came  about  as  the  most  natural 
action  on  the  part  of  the  voters  of  the  county.  In  his 
present  office  of  county  treasurer  of  Dallas  county,  to 
which  he  was  elected  in  1911,  he  is  discharging  his  duties 
in  a  manner  most  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  with  the 
greatest  honor  to  himself. 

Brantley  M.  Bond  was  bom  on  a  farm  in  Harrison 
county,  Mississippi,  on  October  29,  1848,  and  is  the  son 
of  Rankin  and  Josephine  (Dale)  Bond,  of  Mississippi. 
He  received  but  little  education  as  a  boy,  his  schooling 
being  represented  by  about  three  years'  attendance 
at  a  private  school  in  his  home  community,  and  his 
days  were  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  the  regular 
work  of  the  farm.  He  was  a  young  man  in  his  teens 
when  he  left  home  and  went  to  Pass  Christian,  Missis- 
sippi, there  beginning  an  independent  career  for  him- 


self. His  first  work  was  as  a  clerk  in  a  general  store 
in  that  place,  and  he  continued  there  for  five  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  learned  much  of  business  methods 
that  stood  him  in  excellent  stead  in  the  later  years  of 
his  business  activities.  His  next  position  was  in  the 
office  of  the  county  sheriff  at  Mississippi  City,  as  deputy, 
and  he  held  that  position  until  1871,  in  which  year  he 
identified  himself  with  the  state  of  Texas,  which  was 
ever  since  known  him  and  his  operations.  His  first 
location  was  in  the  then  small  town  of  Hearne,  in  Rob- 
inson county,  and  he  began  there  as  a  clerk  in  a  grocery 
store.  Soon  after  he  removed  to  Tyler,  in  Smith 
county,  and  there  clerked  in  a  general  store  until  1874, 
when  he  left  and  came  to  Dallas.  He  immediately 
started  in  business  for  himself  under  the  firm  name  of 
B.  M.  Bond  &  Brothers,  and  for  the  next  fourteen 
years  he  continued  in  business  under  that  name.  When 
they  had  been  but  a  few  months  in  business  in  Dallas, 
Mr.  Bond  changed  from  the  grocery  business  to  the 
wood  and  coal  business,  and  the  enterprise  was  a  decided 
success,  reaching  generous  proportions  with  the  parsing 
years.  In  1906  the  call  to  a  political  career  became  so 
insistent  that  he  abandoned  his  active  business  inter- 
ests and  accepted  the  appointment  to  the  office  of  clerk 
of  the  Forty- fourth  District  Court,  under  Judge  Muse, 
in  which  position  he  continued  until  he  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  Dallas  county,  in  the  fall  of 
191L 

In  1876  Mr.  Bond  was  married  to  Miss  Carrie  A. 
McDonald,  the  daughter  of  John  M.  McDonald,  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Six  children  have  been  born  to  them,  as  fol- 
lows: Charles  R.,  born  October  10,  1877;  Bessie  May, 
born  May  13,  1879;  Maude  J.,  born  AprU  13,  1883; 
Joseph  v.,  born  February*  28,  1886 ;  John  H.,  born  Jime 
13,  1892;  and  Ruby  E.,  born  January  17,  1895. 

The  family  is  one  that  enjoys  the  esteem  and  friend- 
ship of  a  wide  circle  of  the  best  people  in  Dallas,  and 
they  are  prominent  in  the  leading  social  and  other 
activities  of  the  community. 

Jess  A.  Flautt,  M.  D.  A  rising  physician  and  sur- 
geon of  Galveston  with  offices  in  the  Freeman  Building 
on  Market  Street,  Dr.  Jess  A.  Flautt  belongs  to  a  fam- 
ily of  physicians  and  surgeons,  originally  French  on  his 
father's  side,  while  his  maternal  ancestors  go  back 
to  the  colonial  period  of  American  history  and  to  an- 
cestors who  participated  with  honor  in  the  Revolutionary 
war. 

Dr.  Flautt  was  born  at  Sardis,  Mississippi,  May  14, 
1844,  a  son  of  Jess  A.  and  Nannie  (Moore)  Flautt. 
Natives  of  Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  respectively.  The 
father,  who  died  in  1888,  was  for  a  number  of  years 
connected  with  the  Dun  Commercial  Agency.  The  pater- 
nal grandfather  was  a  physician,  served  throughout  the 
Civil  war,  and  was  a  man  of  prominence  in  Mississippi. 
The  original  Dr.  Flautt  came  from  France  and  became 
a  Mississippi  planter,  and  practically  all  the  male  mem- 
bers have,  been  identified  with  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Flautt 's  father.  The  Moore 
family  is  of  Revolutionary  stock,  and  the  maternal  grand- 
father was  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the 
war  between  the  states.  Mrs.  Flautt  who  is  still  living, 
is  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  is  a  second  cousin  to  General  Robert  E.  Lee. 
She  came  to  Texas  with  her  son  in  1888  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  and  settled  on  a  ranch  near  midland, 
where  Jess  A.  Flautt  was  reared. 

His  early  education  was  supplied  by  country  schools 
and  private  institutions,  and  also  bv  the  New  Mexico 
Military  Institute.  Entering  the  Medical  Department  at 
Galveston  of  the  University  of  Texas,  he  was  graduated 
M.  D.  May  31,  1911.  Following  one  year  ns  interne  in 
the  Sealy  Hospital  at  Galveston,  be  established  himself 
in  general  practice,  and  has  already  placed  himself  in 
the  ranks  of  successful  physicians  and  surgeons.  In 
1913,  he  was  appointed  instructor  of  obstetrics  and  chief 
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of  the  outdoor  clinics  of  women's  diseases  in  the  Uni- 
versity medical  school  at  Galveston.  Dr.  Flautt  is  a 
member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Pi  fraternity,  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  the  Galveston  Artil- 
lery Club.    He  is  unmarried  and  lives  at  2307  Broadway. 

John  W.  Hopkins.  Since  1896  superintendent  of  the 
Galveston  City  public  schools,  Mr.  Hopkins  is  a  school 
man  who  has  been  active  in  his  work  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  is  an  experienced  educator,  with  practical  and 
progressive  ideals,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  needs  of  mod- 
ern education  and  possessed  of  the  ability  to  make  the 
school  serve  its  proper  end  in  the  scheme  of  a  twentieth- 
century  society.  The  profession  of  the  educator  was 
never  more  important  than  at  the  present  time  and  it 
is  the  fortune  of  men  like  Mr.  Hopkins  to  contribute  no 
small  share  to  the  training  of  a  new  generation  for  the 
responsibilities  of  the  coming  years.  Due  to  his  long 
connection  with  the  Galveston  public  schools,  and  his  serv- 
ices out  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  school  management 
in  that  city,  Mr.  Hopkins  stands  deservedly  high  in  the 
esteem  of  his  community,  and  well  deserves  a  recent 
editorial  tribute  paid  him  in  a  Galveston  paper,  as  fol- 
lows: **Mr.  Hopkins  is  now  Senior  Superintendent  in 
Texas,  having  been  head  of  the  Galveston  Public  Schools 
for  seventeen  years,  and  it  may  be  said  that  to  his  wise 
leadership,  conservatism  and  a  knowledge  of  school  man- 
agement, the  present  high  standards  of  efficiency  in  the 
Galveston  schools  is  due. 

John  W.  Hopkins  was  born  in  Shelby  county,  Ken- 
tucky, November  22,  1861,  a  son  of  John  F.  and  Ann 
W.  (Bright)  Hopkins.  His  father  was  a  substantial 
and  industrious  farmer  in  Shelby  county,  gave  his  son 
a  good  home  and  advantages  of  local  school,  but  the  latter 
had  to  provide  himself  with  the  liberal  education  which 
became  the  basis  for  his  life's  work.  Professor  Hopkins 
after  attending  private  academy,  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1886,  and 
received  the  degree  Master  of  Arts  in  1887.  In  the  mean- 
time, during  his  work  at  the  University,  he  taught  Latin 
and  Greek  during  1885-86  at  the  Henry  Male  &  Female 
College  in  New  Castle,  Kentucky,  and  during  the  suna- 
mer  months  carried  on  studies  in  the  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  Mr.  Hopkins  had  firmly  resolved, 
to  make  the  law  his  profession  and  to  that  end  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  supreme  court  of  Kentucky. 
The  year  1887-88  was  spent  again  as  a  teacher  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  the  Wentworth  Military  Academy  at  Lex- 
ington, Missouri.  In  November,  1888,  Mr.  Hopkins  ar- 
rived at  Galveston  with  the  intention  of  starting  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  that  city.  Accordingly  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Texas  bar,  before  the  supreme  court,  but  as  it  turned 
out  in  all  the  subsequent  twenty-five  yeafs  has  never 
taken  a  case  nor  earned  a  fee  as  a  lawyer.  In  the  mean- 
time he  had  begun  work  as  teacher  of  Latin  in  the  Ball 
high  school  at  Galveston,  and  continued  in  that  position 
as  instructor  until  1889.  In  1890  he  was  made  principal 
of  the  Ball  high  school,  and  continued  as  principal  until 
elected  in  1896  superintendent  of  the  Galveston  public 
schools,  an  office  which  has  had  many  growing  responsi- 
bilities in  the  past  seventeen  years.  His  service  has  been 
continuous  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1905-06,  when 
he  was  employed  by  the  University  of  Texas  in  charge  of 
**  organizing  work  for  school  visitors. '' 

The  great  flood  disaster  at  Galveston  in  September, 
1900,  occurred  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
and  when  the  waters  receded  practically  every  school 
building  in  the  city  was  more  or  less  damaged.  It  de- 
volved upon  Superintendent  Hopkins  to  undertake  the 
task  of  rehabilitation  of  the  schools,  and  as  an  important 
aid  to  that  end  he  personally  solicited  contributions  from 
the  superintendents  of  schools  in  other  cities  throughout 
the  country,  and  by  this  medium,  and  by  the  collection 
of  the  small  mite  contributed  by  individual  pupils  all 
over  the  United  States  received  upwards  of  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars,  a  sum  wh-ch  enabled  the  Galveston  schools 


to  be  opened  with  the  loss  of  only  one  month  of  the 
school  term.  In  this  splendid  charity,  for  which  Mr. 
Hopkins  was  largely  responsible,  the  school  children  of 
New  York  City  alone  contributed  the  sum  of  $27,907.02. 

Superintendent  Hopkins  is  a  popular  member  of  Gal- 
veston society,  belongs  to  the  Garten  Verein  and  the 
Oleander  Country  Club.  In  1895  he  married  Miss  Willie 
B.  Traynham.  Her  father.  Dr.  William  B.  Traynham 
was*  for  forty  years  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  Washington  county,  Texas,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1891.  Mrs.  Hopkins  died  in  1907  leaving  no 
children.  Mr.  Hopkins  has  his  home  in  the  Tremont 
Hotel  at  Galveston. 

Oliver  S.  York.  Since  1907  Mr.  York  has  been  assist- 
ant United  States  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Texas,  with  offices  at  Galveston.  Mr.  York  is  a  lawyer, 
whose  professional  career  has  other  distinctions,  acquired 
during  twenty-five  years  of  continuous  activity  in  his 
chosen  calling,  and  is  also  descended  from  a  prominent 
American  family,  and  one  which  originally  goes  back  to 
one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  old  English  houses. 

Oliver  S.  York  was  born  at  Dayton,  Alabama,  October 
26,  1858,  but  has  lived  in  Texas  practically  all  his  life. 
His  parents  were  Jabez  and  Maria  L.  (Eucker)  Yoi*k. 
His  father,  who  for  a  number  of  years  was  a  merchant  at 
Dayton,  Alabama,  came  to  Texas  in  the  fall  of  1858, 
settled  in  Jackson  county,  where  he  was  well  known  as  a 
stock  raiser,  and  died  October  24,  1874.  In  1872  Jack- 
son county  sent  him  a  representative  to  the  Twelfth  State* 
Legislature.  Every  school  boy  who  has  read  English 
history  is  familiar  with  the  House  of  York,  and  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  War  of  the  Boses.  It  was  during  that 
great  civil  conflict  in  England  that  seven  sons  were 
banished,  and  several  of  them  at  least  found  homes  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  From  one  whose  descendants 
subsequently  settled  in  Alabama  is  descended  the  present 
branch  of  Yorks  found  in  Texas.  Mr.  York's  mother 
was  descended  from  the  Winchester  family  of  Sumner 
county,  Tennessee,  and  from  the  Eucker  family  of  that 
state.  The  members  of  both  families  have  played  prom- 
inent parts  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  Mr.  York's 
mother  died  in  1900. 

His  early  education  was  supplied  by  the  country 
schools  of  Jackson  county,  and  from  1874  to  1876  he  was 
a  student  at  St.  Joseph 's  College  in  Bardstown,  Kentucky. 
After  that  he  pursued  a  business  course  at  Eastman's 
Commercial  College  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  and 
returning  to  Jackson  county  was  engaged  in  the  cattle 
business  up  to  1887.  In  the  meantime  he  had  definitely 
formulated  his  ambition  and  plans  to  enter  the  law, 
and  beginning  his  studies  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1888.  Beginning  practice  he  was  shortly  afterwards 
elected  to  the  office  of  county  attorney  of  Jackson  county, 
and  held  that  office  with  a  record  for  efficient  adminis- 
tration during  six  years,  from  1888  to  1893  inclusive. 
Retiring  to  private  practice  he  built  up  a  large  clientage 
and  came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  attorneys 
of  Jackson  county.  He  was  next  in  public  affairs  through 
his  election  as  representative  in  the  twenty-eighth  legis- 
lature, serving  during  the  term  1903-04,  and  after  that 
continued  his  practice  in  Jackson  county  until  1907  when 
he  was  honored  with  his  present  office  of  assistant  United 
States  Attorney  at  Galveston.  Since  then  his  home  has 
been  in  that  city. 

Mr.  York  is  affiliated  with  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks,  Lodge  No.  729,  at  Victoria.  In 
1907  occurred  his  marriage  with  Miss  Blanch  Buttrill,  a 
daughter  of  J.  W.  Buttrill,  a  stockman  of  Bastrop  county. 
They  have  one  son,  Oliver  S.  York,  Jr.  Their  home  is  at 
2001   29th  Street.  Galveston. 

Lewie  H.  Collier.  The  record  of  Lewie  H.  Collier 
as  an  insurance  n^an  and  needs  little  comment  or  explana- 
tion to  indicate  his  noteworthy  and  rapid  progress  from 
a  position  in  the  ranks  to  that  of  commanding  officer. 
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He  started  as  an  agent  in  the  field,  and  in  a  few  years 
has  become  secretary  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
vigorous  companies  in  the  South,  and  to  no  small  de- 
gree the  standing  and  financial  resources  of  the  com- 
pany are  due  to  the  judgment  and  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Collier. 

Lewie  H.  Collier  was  born  at  Ennis,  in  Ellis  county, 
Texas,  November  12,  1877,  a  son  of  Benjamin  W.  and 
Susan  (Aldridge)  Collier.  Both  his  father  and  mother 
were  bom  in  Mississippi,  came  to  Texas  in  1875,  lived 
a  few  years  at  Ennis,  and  subsequently  moved  to  Mexia 
in  Limestone  county,  where  they  still  live.  The  father 
was  a  farmer  most  of  his  life  and  has  some  extensive 
holdings  in  the  vicinity  of  Mexia. 

Beared  on  a  farm,  Lewie  H.  Collier  was  started  in 
life  with  a  public  school  education.  His  first  business 
experience  was  in  a  store,  and  in  1899,  when  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  he  went  out  into  the  field  as  an  in- 
surance agent.  He  wrote  a  good  deal  of  business  during 
the  next  four  or  five  years,  and  had  made  his  mark  as 
a  general  solicitor,  and  field  man.  In  1905  he  became 
identified  with  the  American  National  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Galveston,  which  had  then  just  been  organ- 
ized, and  was  made  the  company  ^s  manager  for  the 
northern  district  of  Texas  with  headquarters  at  Dal- 
las. He  did  a  big  work  in  extending  the  business  of 
the  company  over  that  field,  and  in  1907  was  accorded 
another  promotion,  when  he  was  called  home  to  Galves- 
ton and  made  secretary  and  later  general  manager  of 
all  the  company's  business  and  activities.  Since  then 
he  has  had  his  home  in  Galveston,  and  gives  all  his 
time  to  further  the  interests  of  his  company. 

The  American  National  Insurance  Company  of  Gal- 
veston, at  the  end  of  its  first  year  in  business,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1905,  had  assets  of  $145,958.00  with  insurance 
in  force  amounting  to  $2,606,950.  At  the  end  of  the 
ninth  year  of  business,  December  31,  1913,  the  assets 
had  grown  to  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  with 
approximate  $50,000.00  of  insurance  in  force.  At  the 
time  the  company's  business  relations  had  extended 
into  twelve  states  and  also   into  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  Collier  besides  his  relations  with  the  insurance 
company  is  a  director  of  the  American  Bank  &  Trust 
Company  at  Galveston.  He  affiliates  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  and  Ladies 
of  H^nor,  the  Elks,  and  belongs  to  the  Galveston  Gar- 
ten Verein.  On  July  7,  1905,  occurred  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Lillian  Peyton,  daughter  of  Lilburn  Pey- 
ton, a  prominent  cattleman  of  Oklahoma,  and  a  resi- 
dent of  McAllester.  Mr.  Collier  and  wife  have  one 
daughter,  Lillian  Collier.  Their  home  is  at  2914  Broad- 
way. 

Edwin  Hobby.  The  cashier  of  the  Guaranty  State 
Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Dallas  is  one  of  the  young 
financiers  of  this  state.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  present  institution  which  is  the  largest  state  bank 
in  Texas,  and  before  his  association  with  this  enterprise 
he  was  for  some  years  a  bank  examiner.  At  the  age 
of  thirty  Mr.  Hobby  has  attained  a  position  in  busi- 
ness and  affairs  which  would  be  creditable  to  men  of 
nearly  twice  his  age. 

Edwin  Hobby  was  born  at  Moscow,  Polk  county, 
Texas,  August  8,  1883.  The  family  on  both  sides  have 
been  settled  in  south  Texas  since  the  earliest  times. 
The  parents  of  the  Dallas  banker  were  Judge  Edwin 
Hobby  and  Dora  (Pettus)  Hobby.  The  mother  was  a  Vir- 
ginian by  birth  and  the  father  came  from  Florida. 
The  latter  came  to  Texas  in  1859,  locating  first  at  St. 
Mary's,  in  Refugio  county.  He  served  in  the  Con- 
federate army  with  the  rank  of  captain  throughout  the 
period  of  hostilities,  and  his  brother  was  a  colonel  of 
the  same  regiment  and  was  assigned  to  coast  duty  dur- 
ing most  of  the  war.  On  the  mother 's  side,  Mr.  Hobby 's 
grandfather  came  to  Texas  in  1845,  was  prominent  as 
a    physician    and    surgeon,    was   a    large    sugar    planter 


during  the  early  days  of  that  industry  in  the  coast  coun- 
ties of  the  state,  and  he  was  a  man  of  such  prominence 
that  he  was  known  from  the  Mexican  line  throughout 
practically  all  the  states. 

Mr.  Edwin  Hobby  was  educated  in  the  common  and 
high  schools  of  Houston.  His  career  throughout  has 
been  connected  with  banking  and  related  lines.  He 
was  with  the  Houston  National  Bank  as  clerk  until  his 
health  failed  in  1904,  and  after  a  short  vacation  he  took 
a  position  with  the  Gaston  National  Bank  of  Dallas. 
After  a  year  with  this  institution  he  joined  the  Stock 
Yards  National  Bank  of  Ft.  Worth  and  remained  with 
that  for  one  year.  In  1907  Mr.  Hobby  was  appointed 
second  bank  examiner,  and  in  this  capacity  he  had  a  very 
important  work  in  connection  with  the  changes  made 
as  a  result  of  revised  banking  laws.  He  assisted  the 
committee  appointed  to  formulate  the  guarantee  of  de- 
posit law  for  the  state  of  Texas. 

In  1909,  having  resigned  his  position  as  bank  ex- 
aminer, Mr.  Hobby  and  associates  organized  the  Guar- 
anty State  Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Dallas  and  since 
the  organization  has  served  as  cashier.  This  is  the 
largest  state  bank  in  Texas  and  its  business  methods 
and  management,  and  the  men  who  are  behind  the  in- 
stitution, give  it  especial  prestige  as  among  the  strong- 
est financial  houses  of  north  Texas.  Mr.  Hobby  has  a 
number  of  other  interests  in  commerce  and  finance,  in- 
cluding the  Waco  Morning  News,  being  vice  president 
and  half  owner  of  this  well  known  journal.  He  is  also 
treasurer  of  the  Pecos  Valley  Southern  Bailroad.  Mr. 
Hobby  is  unmarried. 

Hon.  John  Archer  Read.  In  November,  1912,  John 
Archer  Read  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Sixty-first  Judi- 
cial District  Court  of  Texas,  sitting  at  Houston.  Pre- 
viously, in  1911,  during  the  illness  of  the  late  Judge 
W.  P.  Hamblen,  of  the  Fifty-fifth  District  Court,  the 
bar  of  Harris  'county  gave  Mr.  Read  its  unqualified  en- 
dorsement as  Special  Judge  of  that  court,  and  the 
commendation  of  the  Houston  bar  preceded  and  has 
followed  him  in  his  election  to  and  present  incum- 
bency of   the  District  bench. 

Born  at  Corsicana,  Texas,  November  30,  1874,  John 
Archer  Read  is  a  son  of  Nicholas  Cabell  and  Ellen  E. 
(Wood)  Read.  Both  branches  of  the  family  originated 
in  England,  and  immigrated  to  Virginia  during  the 
early  Colonial  period.  The  paternal  grandfather,  Isaac 
Read,  was  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Virginia  during  the 
early  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Nicholas  C.  Read 
was  bom  in  Prince  Edward  countyj  Virginia.  He  was 
a  student  of  Hampden  Sydney  College  in  that  state 
at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  states  in 
1861.  Enlisting  in  the  Confederate  Army,  he  served 
with  distinction  throughout  the  hostilities,  and  after 
the  war  came  to  Texas.  He  practiced  law  at  Corsicana 
until  his  early  death  in  1884.  He  was  married  in 
Washington  county,  in  1869,  to  Miss  Ellen  E.  Wood, 
a  daughter  of  Frank  P.  and  Pauline  E.  (Scott)  Wood, 
both  of  whom  were  born  in  Prince  Edward  county, 
Virginia,  and  who  came  to  Texas  in  1859,  bringing 
their  slaves  and  settling  in  Washington  county.  Mov- 
ing to  Corsicana  in  the  'seventies,  Frank  P.  Wood 
was  for  several  years  District  Judge  of  that  district. 
Three  children  were  born  to  Judge  Read's  parents, 
namely:  William  Nash  Read,  John  Archer  Read  and 
Isaac  Wood  Read.  The  mother  was  a  woman  much 
beloved,  of  superior  culture  and  refinement  and  rare  in 
her  combination  of  mind  and  heart.  By  the  early 
death  of  her  husband  the  three  children  were  left  to 
her  care  alone.  Through  her  musical  attainments  she 
succeeded  in  rearing  her  sons  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, and  was  able  to  add  to  a  careful  home  train- 
ing the  advantages  of  a  good  average  education,  all 
three  sons  graduating  from  the  High  School  at  Corsi- 
cana and  Judge  Read  being  further  given  two  years  at 
the  University  of  Texas.     The  other  two  sons  at  once 
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went  into  basiDess,  in  which  they  have  taken  high  posi- 
tioDy  William  Nash  Read  now  residing  in  Montgomery, , 
Alabama,  and  Isaac  Wood  Read  in  Angnsta,  G^irgia. 

After  his  college  dajs  Judge  Read  was  employed  as 
stenographer  in  the  law  office  of  MeKie  &  An  try  at 
Corsieaoa,  and  at  the  name  time  studied  law,  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1894.  In  1897  he  became  asso- 
ciated as  chief  clerk  with  Judge  N.  A«  Stedman,  Gen- 
eral Counsel  for  the  International  and  Great  Northern 
Railroad  Company,  at  Palestine.  In  1900  he  came  to 
HouBtoo  as  local  attorney  over  the  counties  in  south- 
ern Texas  for  the  same  railroad,  and  continued  to 
represent  that  corporation  until  1906.  He  then  re- 
signed bis  railroad  attorneyship,  an^  taking  his  place 
among  the  more  sueceFsfuI  members  of  his  profession, 
engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  law  at  Houston, 
so  continuing  until  his  elevation  to  the  District  Bench. 

Judge  Read  has  mem>>erBhip  in  the  Phi  Delta  Theta 
college  fraternity,  the  Thalian  Club  of  Houston  and 
the  Houston  Country  Club. 

Hon.  Cecil  H.  Smith.  When  Cecil  IT.  Smith  left  his 
Alma  Mater  and  took  up  the  business  of  life  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  law.  he  CRtablished  himself  in  Sherman, 
and  here  he  has  since  continued,  well  content  with  the 
progress*  he  has  here  made,  as  well  he  might  be,  and 
satisfied  to  call  Sherman  bis  home.  He  settled  here  in 
1881,  and  the  years  that  he  has  spent  here  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  have  given  him  a  prestige  and 
prominence  in  the  city  and  county  that  would  be  grati- 
fying to  the  most  critical  minded.  He  has  been  called 
to  public  service  in  various  capacities,  and  in  all  of  them 
has  acquitted  himself  with  distinction  and  to  the  fullest 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  Georgian  by  birth,  the  town  of  Sparta 
in  that  state  being  his  native  city,  and  January  ],  1860, 
his  natal  day^  His  parents  were  R.  W.  and  O.  M. 
(Mann)  Smith,  both  of  Georgia  birth  and  parentage. 
The  father  was  a  pchool  teacher  in  Georgia  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  he  is  still  engaged  in  that  vocation,  and 
is  a  resident  of  Lagrange.  He  was  a  soldier  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  fought  through  the  entire  war.  The  wife 
and  mother  died  in  1907,  the  mother  of  six  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Cecil  H.  Smith  was  the  second  bom  in 
the  family  of  eight. 

Young  Smith  had  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
and  at  Emory  College,  in  Oxford,  Georgia,  and  he  was 
graduated  from  that  institution  in  1881,  with  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B.  Soon  thereafter  he  came  to  Texas  and 
studied  law  with  the  firm  of  Wood,  Wilkins  &  Cunning- 
ham, in  Sherman  and  in  the  autumn  of  1881  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  came  to  Sherman  in  February, 
1881,  and  here  took  up  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
whore  he  has  enjoyed  a  pleasing  success,  as  has  already 
!)oen  intimated. 

In  the  matter  of  Mr.  Smith's  public  service,  it  should 
!>e  said  that  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  county  attor- 
ney of  Grayson  county  in  1888  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
and  served  through  to  1892.  In  the  year  1899  he  was 
elected  to  the  Twenty-sixth  Lecfislature  and  he  served  one 
full  term  in  that  office,  discharjjing  the  duties  of  his 
ofTice  with  all  credit  to  hiniBclf  and  his  constituents. 

Mr.  Smith  is  prominent  in  the  fraternal  orders  that 
have  ref>resentation  in  Sherman,  and  he  has  membership 
in  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
the  Benevolent  and  Prote<*tive  Order  of  Elks  and  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 

On  February  25,  1886,  Mr.  Smith  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Wade,  in  Whitesboro,  Grayson  county,  Texas.  She 
is  a  daujrhter  of  Thomas  L.  Wade,  a  prominent  stock 
man  and  merchant  in  Grayson  county  for  a  number  of 
years,  who  died  in  the  summer  of  1899.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  there  have  come  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Edith,  the  eldest,  is  the  wife  of  Wayne  Hearne,  a  suc- 
cessful automobile  salesman  of  San  Antonio,  Texas; 
Cecil  Jr.  is  a  farming  man,  located  at  Duncan,  Oklahoma; 


Lawrence  W.  is  now  attending  the  University  of  St. 
Louis  at  St.  Lonis;  W.  Jarrel  is  attending  St.  Mary^s 
College  at  St.  Mary's,  Kansas,  and  the  youngest  of  the 
family  is  Mary  Jadith,  aged  two  years. 

A  resident  of  the  state  about  thirty-three  years,  prae- 
ticaUy  all  of  that  time  in  Sherman,  Mr.  Smith  is  quali- 
fied to  speak  as  to  the  growth  of  the  city  which  be  has 
made  his  home,  and  while  he  testifies  to  a  wonderful 
progress,  he  still  looks  for  much  improvement  in  Sher- 
man in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Smith  has  his  residence  at  900  Sooth  Crockett 
street,  and  his  office  is  in  the  Merchants'  and  Planters' 
Bank  Building. 

Lee  Simmons.  A  man  who  has  been  connected  with 
many  phases  of  affairs  in  Grayson  county,  Lee  Sim- 
mons is  now  serving  as  sheriff  of  the  county.  For 
years  he  has  been  a  stock  raiser  and  farmer  in  this 
vicinity,  and  although  his  attention  is  now  direrted 
chiefly  toward  his  administration  as  sheriff  he  stiH 
keeps  an  eye  on  the  management  of  his  live  stock  and 
agricultural   operations. 

Lee  Simmons  was  bom  September  9,  1873,  in  Gray- 
son county,  and  his  family  were  among  the  early  set- 
tlers in  this  part  of  the  state.  His  parents  were  D,  A. 
and  Kate  B.  Simmons,  who  came  from  South  Carolina 
to  Texas  in  1869,  and  located  in  Grayson  county.  His 
father  had  previously  served  in  the  Confederate  army, 
enlisting  from  South  Carolina,  and  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness.  However,  he  recovered  and 
reported  for  duty,  and  continued  with  the  Southern 
army  until  the  final  surrender.  He  is  now  living  in 
Grayson  county  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  and  quite 
active  for  a  man  of  his  years  and  experience.  The 
mother  died  in  September,  1908.  There  were  four  chil- 
dren, and  Sheriff  Simmons  was  the  youngest. 

As  boy  his  associations  were  with  farm  and  ranch, 
and  he  acquired  his  first  training  in  the  public  schools 
of  Grayson  county.  Subsequently  he  was  a  student 
for  a  time  in  Austin  College  at  Sherman,  and  for  three 
years  was  in  the  University  of  Texas.  On  leaving  his 
school  he  devoted  his  attention  to  farm  and  stock 
raising,  and  has  made  an  unusual  success  in  those  lines. 

Since  casting  his  first  vote,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  Mr.  Simmons  has  been  active  in  the  Democratic 
interests,  and  as  a  man  well  known  throughout  Gl-ayson 
county  and  regarded  as  exceptionally  efficient  in  every 
duty  which  he  is  called  upon  to  perform,  he  was  put 
up  as  the  most  prominent  candidate  for  the  office  of 
sheriff  in  1912,  and  received  a  majority  of  eleven  hun- 
dred votes  over  his  opponent.  Mr.  Simmons  is  affil 
iated  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  belongs  to  the 
Christian   church   in   Sherman. 

On  September  12,  1895,  he  was  married  in  his  home 
county  to  Miss  Nola  Stark,  a  daughter  of  I.  V.  Stark. 
.Her  father  was  a  well  known  farmer  in  Grayson  county, 
coming  to  Texas  from  Missouri  in   1848,  and  was  one 
of  the  early  settlers.     Some  years  after  coming  to  the 
state    he    volunteered    for    service    in    the    Confederate 
army,  ser\'ing  with  a  Texas  regiment  from  the  beginning 
to   the   end   of   the    great    struggle    among   the   states. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Simmons    are   the   parents   of   two   chil- 
dren:     Vernon,   who   was  born   in   January,   1899;    and 
Nolene,    bom    in    July,    1906.      Both    children    are    at- 
tending school.     The  family  home  is  at  303  West  Jones 
street. 

Charles  H.  Dickinson.  As  superintendent  of  the 
American  National  Insurance  Company,  in  Sherman, 
Texas,  Charles  H.  Dickinson  has  been  a  resident  of  this 
city  since  1912,  though  his  connection  with  that  well 
known  concern  began  in  1905,  and  his  activities  as  super- 
intendent have  carried  him  to  various  points  in  the  south- 
west. He  includes  in  his  present  district  the  counties 
of  Grayson,   Collins  and  Fannin,  and  his  acquaintance 
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in  that  territory  is  an  ever  widening  one,  by  reason  of 
the  nature  of  his  business. 

Mr.  Dickinson  is  a  native  Texas  product,  born  on 
June  17,  1875,  at  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  and  he  is  a  son 
of  F.  N.  and  Mary  A.  (Austin)  Dickinson,  both  of 
whom  were  natives  of  Mississippi,  and  who  were  among 
the  first  settlers  from  that  state  to  Texas,  having 
first  located  in  Nacogdoches  county.  There  the  senior 
Dickinson  acquired  some  farm  land  and  applied  him- 
self diligently  to  the  business  of  farming,  in  later 
years  moving  to  Hunt  county,  where  he  continued  in 
farming  activities  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1908.  The  mother,  however,  preceded  him 
in  the  year  1902.  Mr.  Dickinson  served  in  the  South- 
ern army  during  the  Civil  war  period,  seeing  much 
activity  and  passing  through  the  entire  period  with 
the  minimum  of  illness  or  disability.  They  had  six 
sons,  and  all  of  them  are  yet  living,  the  youngest  being 
Charles  H.   of  this  review. 

Charles  H.  Dickinson  had  the  usual  education  of  a 
country  boy,  and  he  walked  three  miles  to  and  from 
the  school  nearest  his  father's  farm  in  order  to  gain 
what  he  did  of  book  lore.  Though  his  early  training 
was  limited  of  necessity,  Mr.  Dickinson  is  rightfully 
regarded  as  a  man  of  education,  having  applied  himself 
diligently  to  the  business  of  supplying  in  manhood  the 
lack  he  experienced  as  a  youth.  When  Mr.  Dickinson 
was  yet  in  his  teens  he  went  to  work  on  a  ranch  in 
Ola,  Mexico,  there  continuing  for  a  short  time,  when 
he  returned  to  Texas  and  took  employment  on  a  Wil 
liamson  county  ranch,  at  a  monthly  wage  of  thirty-fivo 
dollars.  He  was  there  a  few  months,  then  returned 
to  his  old  home  in  Wolf  City,  and  for  four  years  re- 
mained with  his  father  on  the  farm.  He  then  accepted 
an  oflfer  of  a  position  as  clerk  in  a  furniture  store  in 
Paris,  Texas,  and  was  with  that  firm  for  three  years. 
In  1902  he  associated  himself  with  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York,  and  for  three 
years  he  was  employed  by  them  as  an  agent,  when  he 
withdrew  from  his  connection  with  the  New  York  firm 
and  went  with  the  American  National  Insurnnce  Com- 
pany of  Galveston.  After  a  short  time  he  was  sent 
to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  to  open  an  office  for  the  company, 
and  he  was  stationed  there  until  1907,  when  he  was  sent 
to  Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  continuing  in  charge  of  their 
business  there  until  1910.  He  moved  thence  to  Barttets- 
ville,  Oklahoma,  and  in  1911  the  company  sent  him  to 
Oklahoma  City  to  accept  an  agency  there.  In  1912  he 
was  returned  to  Texas,  and  he  has  since  been  estab- 
lished here  as  superintendent  of  the  Sherman  branch  of 
the  company. 

Mr.  Dickinson  has  advanced  rapidly  in  insurance 
work  and  has  shown  himself  to  be  especially  well  quali- 
fied to  direct  the  affairs  of  his  company  wherever  they 
have  sent  him,  either  in  the  establishment  of  new 
branches  or  in  the  furtherance  of  old  established  of- 
fices. 

A  Democrat  in  his  political  faith,  Mr.  Dickinson  has 
taken  a  wholesome  interest  in  the  politics  of  those 
communities  where  he  has  found  himself  located,  but 
he  has  never  been  a  seeker  after  official  favor.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

In  1901  Mr.  Dickinson  was  married  in  Paris,  Texas, 
to  Miss  Carrie  Victoria  Smith,  a  daughter  of  William 
Smith,  who  was  a  Georgia  farmer  in  earlier  days,  but 
later  moved  to  Texas  and  is  now  retired  from  active 
business.  One  son.  Forest  liynn  Dickinson,  aged  ten, 
is  the  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Dickinson  has  his  office  in  the  M.  &  P.  Bank 
building,  while  his  residence  is  at  No.  221  West  Laurel 
street. 

M.  B.  Templeton.  For  a  period  of  thirty -five  years 
a  member  of  the  Texas  bar,  Mr.  M.  B.  Templeton  is 
noted  as  one  of  the  ablest  corporation  attorneys  of  the 
state,  and  for  some  years  has  been  general  attorney  for 


the  Texas  &  Southern  Traction  Company,  with  his  offices 
in  Dallas.  Mr.  Templeton  besides  his  successful  -poBi- 
tion  in  the  legal  profession  has  long  had  an  influential 
part  in  the  public  life  of  the  state  and  for  many  years 
was  prominent  in  Ellis  county,  where  he  practiced  for 
upward  of  thirty  years. 

M.  B.  Templeton  is  a  native  of  Tennessee,  born  in 
Bradley  county,  August  23,  1853.  His  parents  were  Rev. 
A.  Templeton  and  Mahalish  (Cunningham)  Templeton. 
The  father,  until  the  date  of  his  death,  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  beloved  of  the  old  time  preachers,  and 
spent  many  years  in  the  itinerant  ministry  of  the 
Church  traveling  from  town  to  town  during  the  pioneer 
period  of  middle  and  east  Tennessee.  He  begun  his 
career  as  a  minister  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  con- 
tinued it  actively  and  with  an  untold  influence  for  good 
until  his  death. 

M.  B.  Templeton  received  his  early  education  in  the 
high  school  at  Loudon,  Tennessee,  and  after  leaving 
school  engaged  in  teaching.  By  his  school  work  he  at- 
tained the  means  which  enabled  him  to  continue  his 
studies  in  the  law,  and  during  his  active  work  as  teacher 
and  at  every  interval  he  applied  himself  industriously 
tor  his  preparation  for  the  bar.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  in  April,  187G. 
His  residence  and  the  scene  of  his  flrst  practice  was 
at  Ooltowah,  near  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  He  re- 
mained there  until  December,  1878,  at  which  date  he 
came  to  Texas,  locating  in  Ennis  Ellis  county  on  the 
14th  of  December.  In  1881  Mr.  Templeton  was  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  county  attorney,  and  in  1882 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  county  judge  of  Ellis 
county,  serving  with  fidelity  and  efficiency  in  that  im- 
portant administrative  office  for  four  years.  For 
nearly  thirty  years  he  continued  a  resident  and  lead- 
ing member  of  the  bar  of  Ellis  county,  and  then  in 
1907  came  to  Dallas  to  take  up  his  duties  as  general 
attorney  for  the  Texas  &  Southern  Traction  Company. 
He  has  handled  many  cases  for  this  corporation,  and 
has  a  place  of  high  esteem  and  recognition  for  his 
thorough  ability  as  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Templeton  was  married  in  1881  to  Miss  L.  Blanch 
Guthrie  of  Ooltewah,  Tennessee.  Her  death  occurred 
on  January  4,  1899.  The  second  marriage  of  Mr. 
Templeton  was  celebrated  February  14,  1900,  when 
Miss  L.  Corrinne  Little  of  Aberdeen,  Mississippi  be- 
came his  wife.  Five  of  Mr.  Templeton  *s  children  are 
living,  namely:  Bruce  G.,  born  April  7,  1884;  Walter 
L.,  born  July  25,  1890;  Horace  T.,  born  March  16,  1893; 
Bettie,  born  January  2,  1899,  and  Corrinne,  born  August 
13,  1903.  The  three  children  deceased  are  named  Cecil 
Templeton,  Blanch  and  Milton  B.  Templeton.  The  Dallas 
residence  of  the  Templeton  family  is  at  4202  Live  Oak 
street. 

S.  M.  McAfee,  now  chief  of  police  of  Sherman,  has 
been  identified  with  the  police  force  of  the  city  for  the 
past  decade  in  one  capacity  or  another.  His  service 
to  the  city  has  been  a  valuable  one,  and  in  whatever 
position  he  has  been  placed  he  has  given  an  excellent 
account  of  himself,  justifying  his  advance  in  police 
circles  of  his  present  office  most  unmistakably.  Mr. 
McAfee  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  born  in 
Attala  county  on  June  26,  1859,  and  he  is  a  son  of 
R.  G.  and  Mary  Jane   (Stuckey)   McAfee. 

R.  G.  McAfee  was  a  native  Georgian,  while  the 
mother  was  born  in  Mississippi  and  there  passed  her 
life  for  the  most  part.  The  father  was  a  prosperous 
planter  of  the  slave-holding  type  prior  to  the  Civil 
war,  and  he  served  throughout  the  war,  or  practically 
so,  being  discharged  toward  the  close  of  hostilities  be- 
cause of  failing  eyesight.  Four  brothers  of  Mr.  McAfee 
also  fought  through  the  long  civil  confiict  under  the 
southern  colors.  One  of  them.  Captain  John  Miller 
McAfee,  met  death  at  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania,  near 
Virginia  Court  House,   on   May   12,   1863.     M.   D.   Mc- 
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Afee  was  confined  in  a  northern  prison  for  two  years, 
and  S.  H.  McAfee  saw  long  and  arduous  service  through- 
out the  war,  as  did  also  W.  T.  McAfee,  the  fourth 
brother  of  E.  G.  McAfee. 

To  E.  G.  and  Mary  Jane  (Stuekey)  McAfee  ten 
children  were  born,  and  seven  of  the  number  are  now 
living.  S.  M.  McAfee  of  this  review  was  the  second 
son  in  four.  The  Civil  war  and  the  reconstruction 
period  following  caused  Mr.  McAfee  to  be  deprived  of 
such  educational  advantages  as  might  otherwise  have 
been  accorded,  and  the  result  was  that  whatever 
of  learning  he  possesses  is  his  by  reason  of  persistent 
application  in  later  years  along  practical  lines.  He 
was  reared  on  his  father's  farm,  and  he  continued 
there  until  1880,  when  he  came  to  Texas  with  his  par- 
ents and  with  them  located  in  Grayson  county.  Here 
they  settled  to  farm  life  on  a  place  about  six  miles 
northwest  of.  Sherman,  and  for  three  years  young  Mc- 
Afee was  engaged  in  farming.  He  then  went  to  Okla- 
homa, then  the  Indian  Territory,  and  went  to  work  in 
the  coal  mines  of  that  region.  After  a  season  of 
activity  along  the  mining  line,  he  went  to  Lehigh,  Okla- 
homa, and  there  worked  in  a  blacksmith  shop  as  a  tool 
repairer,  for  he  had  a  singular  aptness  with  tools  and 
took  readily  to  the  work.  It  was  about  1889  when  Mr. 
McAfee  returned  to  Texas  and  coming  to  Sherman, 
went  to  work  as  a  clerk  for  the  John  Gray  Grocery 
Company.  He  continued  in  the  work  until  1892  when 
he  was  appointed  assistant  jailor  and  for  two  years  he 
was  thus  occupied.  Then  he  decided  to  launch  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  of  his  own,  and  the  result  was  a  black- 
smith shop  in  Sherman,  with  himself  as  proprietor. 
He  found  the  business  not  entirely  to  his  liking  for 
many  reasons  and  soon  sold  the  shop,  after  which  fol- 
lowed his  appointment  to  the  post  of  deputy  constable 
in  Sherman  and  for  two  years  he  was  so  situated.  The 
termination  of  that  term  of  service  saw  him  established 
with  the  Wakefield  Transfer  Company  in  Sherman,  and 
after  some  time  in  that  occupation  he  was  appointed 
to  the  police  force,  where  he  served  for  six  years,  his 
chief  being  John  Blaine,  an  old  soldier  of  the  Con- 
federacy. In  1912  Mr.  McAfee  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  chief  of  police,  which  position  he  now  holds, 
and  he  has  proved  his  efficiency  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
having  gained  much  valuable  experience  in  the  years 
of  his  service  under  Chief  Blaine. 

Mr.  McAfee  has  always  been  a  stanch  Democrat, 
and  has  had  a  hand  in  the  political  activities  of  the 
city  and  county  since  he  became  established  here.  He 
is  prominent  in  the  city  and  is  fraternally  identified 
by  his  membership  in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  while  with  his  wife,  he  has  membership  in 
the    Methodist    f]piscopal    church. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  McAfee  took  place  in  1880, 
when  Miss  Julia  Conner  became  his  wife.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  I^.  J.  Conner,  who  before  the  war  was  a 
wealthy  planter,  but  who  share<l  the  fate  of  many 
another  man  of  means  during  the  war  period.  Nine 
children  have  been  born  to  the  McAfees,  one  of  whom 
died  in  1891.  The  living  children  are  here  mentioned 
briefly  as  follows:  Tennie  Lee,  a  teacher  before  her 
marriage  to  M.  M.  Lee,  and  who  makes  her  home  in 
Florida;  Callie  is  the  wife  of  Charles  Davis,  a  building 
inspector  of  Florida;  T.  E.  McAfee,  twenty-eight  years 
old,  lives  in  Sherman  and  is  connected  with  the  Frisco 
Lines;  Annie,  aged  twenty-one,  lives  at  home,  as  docs 
also  Miss  Minna;  Robert,  aged  seventeen  years,  is  a 
plumber  in  Sherman;  Eloise  and  Julia,  the  two  young- 
est are  attending  school  in  Sherman. 

Mr.  McAfee  is  of  Scotch  ancestry,  as  his  name  would 
strongly  indicate,  and  his  family  is  not  numerous  in 
the  state  of  Texas.  Two  uncles  and  an  aunt,  with  their 
families,  constitute  the  only  relatives  he  claims  in  the 
Lone  Star  state.  They  are  S.  H.  McAfee,  a  retired 
hotel  man  of  Comanche  county;  W.  T.  McAfee,  of  Madi- 


son county,  and  Mrs.  Wakefield,  also  living  in  Madison 
county. 

The  years  of  Mr.  McAfee's  residence  here  have  cov- 
ered a  surprising  period  of  growth  in  the  city's  popula- 
tion and  resources,  and  he  is  most  enthusiastic  about 
the  possibilities  and  opportunities  held  forth  by  this 
section  of  the  state.  He  has  entered  well  into  the 
spirit  of  progress  that  is  so  characteristic  of  Texas, 
and  in  his  citisenship  has  added  something  of  value  to 
the   city   and    county. 

Samuel  W.  Gladney.  After  being  for  ten  years  in 
the  milling  business  at  Fort  Worth,  and  Wolfe  City, 
Texas,  Samuel  W.  Gladney  came  to  Sherman  in  April. 
1913,  and  organized  the  Gladney  Milling  Company,  tak- 
ing over  the  plant  of  the  Sherman  Mill  and  Grain  Co., 
the  capacity  of  which  was  immediately  increased  to  800 
bbls.  daily  capacity,  and  his  operations  are  extensive 
and  ever  broadening  their  scope.  He  buys  wheat  in 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Missouri  and  Kansas,  and  his  trade  in 
flour  extends  through  Texas,  Louisiana,  the  West  Indies 
and  Central  America.  Thirty-five  men  are  employed  in 
the  factory,  and  the  industry  adds  not  a  little  to  the  up- 
keep of  the  city  along  industrial  lines. 

Mr.  Gladney  was  born  on  October  16,  1877,  at  Co- 
manche, Texas,  a  son  of  T.  L.  and  Katherine  (Bowden) 
Gladney,  natives  of  Tennessee  and  Louisiana,  respect- 
ively, who  came  to  Texas  in  about  1848,  and  located  at 
Harmony  Hill.  The  father  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock  raising  for  several  years,  and  when  the  war  broke 
out  he  volunteered  for  service  in  the  Southern  army  with 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnson's  command.  He  was  twice 
wounded  during  the  course  of  the  war  and  participated 
in  many  of  the  hottest  conflicts  of  the  time,  but  he 
continued  through  to  the  end,  with  an  occasional  sick 
leave.  Following  the  war  period,  he  engaged  again  in 
the  cattle  business,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  locating  at 
Comanche,  Texas,  but  later  removing  to  Gainesville, 
Texas.  He  moved  his  cattle  to  Oklahoma  for  better 
grazing  and  later  moved  again  to  New  Mexico,  con- 
tinuing prosperously  in  the  business  until  1912,  when  he 
sold  out  and  retired  definitely  from  the  business.  He 
is  at  present  living  at  Sherman,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his 
former  years  of  activity  on  the  plains.  The  wife  and 
mother  died  in  1908.  Six  children  were  born  to  these 
parents,  Samuel  W.  of  this  review  being  the  youngest 
of  the  family.  . 

As  a  boy  Samuel  Gladney  attended  the  schools  in 
Gainesville,  arrl  he  was  about  sixteen  years  old  when  he 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  first  position  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  That  was  with  the  First  Nationnl  Hank  at 
Gainesville,  and  he  continued  in  that  until  1902,  nlion 
he  engaged  in  the  milling  business  at  Fort  Worth.  Ho 
later  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  enter])rise  at  Wolf 
Citv,  and  in  April,  1913,  he  bought  out  the  Sherman 
Milling  Companv,  increasing  its  capacity  to  eight  hun- 
dred barrels  daily,  and  generally  improving  the  plant. 
The  scope  of  his  activities  in  the  business  has  alrea.iy 
been  set  forth  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  so  that  fur- 
ther details  relative  to  the  management  of  the  concern 
is  not  essential   at  this  point.       _        ,  .  i.  ,. 

Mr.  Gladnev  is  a  Democrat.  But  does  not  believe  in 
the  Free  Trade  doctrine  and  takes  little  mterest  m 
politics.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  and  fraternally   is  a  member  of  the  B.  P.  O.  E. 

at   Fort  Worth.  .    ,     . 

On  September  26,  1906,  Mr.  Gladney  was  married  at 
Gainesville,  Texas,  to  Miss  Edna  B.  Kahley  of  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin,  a  daughter  of  M.  H.  Kahley,  a  well  known 
business  man  of  that  city  who  retired  some  years  ago 
and  died  in  June,  1913. 

Though  his  residence  in  Sherman  has  been  a  brief  one 
thus  far.  Mr.  Gladney  is  well  content  with  the  pros- 
pects, and  regards  his  choice  of  a  location  as  a  most 
fortunate   one.     His  business  establishment   is  on   East 
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orders  have  undergone  a  great  change  in  more  recent 
years,  and  even  the  private  practitioner  is  now  re- 
garded, in  an  important  sense,  as  a  protector  of  the 
health  of  a  community,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  homes 
in  which  his  services  are  particularly  required.  As 
city  health  officer,  Dr.  Nash  had  supervision  of  the 
health  of  this  city  during  a  recent  scourge,  during  which 
he  rendered  a  service  of  that  part  of  efficiency  which 
is  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  entire  body  of  citi- 
zenship, and  his  name  is  held  in  high  esteem  both  for 
his  ability  as  a  private  practitioner  and  as  a  devoted 
public   official. 

Albert  W.  Nash  was  born  at  Garland,  in  Dallas 
county,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1883.  His  parents  were 
the  late  Judge  T.  F.  and  Mary  F.  (Hobbs)  Nash.  His 
father,  whose  death  occurred  in  1908,  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  well  known  men  in  the  public  life  of 
this  county,  having  served  for  a  long  time  as  .i"<ige  of 
the  Dallas  county  court,  and  also  judge  of  the  four- 
teenth district  court.  In  1881  he  was  elected  to  the 
state  legislature,  and  was  a  member  of  the  legislature 
until  1885,  during  which  time  he  was  chairman  of  various 
important  committees. 

Dr.  Nash,  during  his  boyhood,  attended  the  Dallas 
high  school,  and  from  there  entered  the  Vanderbilt 
University  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  he  took 
courses  in  medicine  and  was  graduated  M.  D.  in  the 
class  of  1906.  He  held  high  rank  among  his  fellow 
students  during  his  university  career,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  his  class.  On  returning  to  Dallas,  he  opened 
an  office  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  now  has  his 
office  at  1701  Main  street  in  the  Flateau  building.  His 
ability  as  a  physician  secured  his  appointment  by  the 
mayor  for  the  office  of  city  health  officer,  and  he  was 
appointed  in  1911  health  officer  in  chief  for  the  city 
of  Dallas.  During  the  year  of  1912-13  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Dallas  Medical  Society,  and  became  offi- 
cially connected  with  the  Southwestern  Medical  Uni- 
versity. 

As  health  officer  Dr.  Nash  had  complete  charge  of  the 
Dallas  city  hospital  during  the  recent  epidemic  of 
spinal  meningitis.  During  this  visitation,  there  were 
more  than  four  hundred  cases  in  this  vicinity,  and  its 
effects  were  particularly  severe,  not  only  in  regard  to 
the  individual  sufferers,  but  it  was  also  a  disparage- 
ment to  the  business  and  social  community  at  large. 
From  the  city  hospital  were  removed  all  other  cases,  and 
its  wards  were  given  up  entirely  to  the  epidemic  vic- 
tims. At  the  beginning  the  death  rate  among  the 
victims  of  the  disease  was  fully  75%,  but  with  the 
untiring  personal  attention  of  Dr.  Nash  and  his  assist- 
ants the  rate  was  soon  reduced  to  less  than  25%.  For 
days  at  a  time  the  doctor  did  not  leave  the  hospital,  and 
gave  his  personal  supervision  not  only  to  the  entire 
institution,  but  to  each  individual  case.  It  has  often 
been  stated  that  no  more  capable  physician  could  have 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  situation  than  Dr.  Nash, 
since  he  was  closely  interested  in  the  cases  from  his  pro- 
fessional point  of  view,  and  gave  his  attention  and 
zeal  to  his  duties  as  a  public  official,  without  stint. 
He  is  a  recognized  authority  on  the  disease  of  spinal 
meningitis,  and  his  writings,  derived  from  personal 
observations  during  the  epidemic,  have  been  sought  after 
by  eminent  physicians  from  coast  to  coast.  For  his 
effective  service  in  Dallas,  the  citizens  presented  the 
doctor  with  a  handsome  and  expensive  watch  and  chain 
as  a  token  of  their  regard  for  his  work,  and  much 
praise  and  commendation  have  been  directed  to  his 
record  both  by  the  press  and  general  public. 

Dr.  Nash  is  a  Mason,  having  attained  thirty-two  de- 
grees in  the  different  branches  of  the  order,  and  is  affil- 
iated with  the  Hella  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He 
is  also  connected  with  several  Greek  Letter  Societies 
at  the  Vanderbilt  University.  His  residence  is  at  2809 
Routh  street  in  Dallas. 


Judge  W.  J.  Mathis.  During  his  career  of  nearly 
twenty  years  as  a  member  of  the  Texas  bar,  Judge 
Mathis  has  exemplified  all  the  success  in  the  general 
public  service  of  a  most  representative  lawyer.  He  has 
been  honored  on  a  number  of  occasions  with  positions  of 
responsibility  and  trust,  and  in  the  legislature  and  in 
judicial  office  has  acquired  distinction.  He  is  a  type  of 
the  Texan  who  began  life  without  special  advantages, 
and  rose  from  a  place  as  a  poor  boy  to  a  front  rank  in 
a  learned  profession,  and  is  now  serving  with  honor  and 
usefulness  as  Disrtcit  Judge  at  Sherman. 

W.  J.  Mathis  was  born  February  9,  1870,  at  Buena 
Vista,  Georgia,  but  has  spent  practically  all  his  career  in 
the  state  of  Texas.  His  parents  were  Lewis  and  Susan 
Mathis.  His  father,  who  was  a  planter  and  large  slave 
holder  before  the  Civil  War,  died  in  1872,  while  his 
mother  passed  away  in  1882.  The  judge,  who  is  the 
younger  of  two  children,  received  his  early  education  in 
the  common  schools  of  Texas,  and  finally  entered  the 
University  of  Texas,  where  he  was  graduated  in  law  in 
1895.  His  practice  from  the  first  was  in  Grayson 
county,  and  until  his  elevation  to  the  bench  he  enjoyed 
a  large  and  representative  clientage.  In  public  affairs 
he  has  also  been  prominent,  having  served  as  school 
trustee  for  several  years  at  Denison,  and  was  assistant 
county  attorney  from  1896  to  1900.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Legislature.  In  April,  1913, 
Governor  Colquitt  appointed  Mr.  Mathis  judge  of  the 
District  court  in  Grayson  county,  and  in  the  year  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  his  official  term,  Judge 
Mathis  has  shown  himself  possessed  of  the  finest  quali- 
ties of  the  judicial  office,  and  has  impressed  himself 
favorably  upon  both  the  bar  and  the  general  public. 

Judge  Mathis  has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  fraternally  is  affiliated  with  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks.  He  has  a  church  membership  in  St. 
Stephen's  Episcopal  church.  On  December  21,  1898,  he 
was  married  at  Denison  to  Miss  Mary  Feild,  a  daughter 
of  Dr.  J.  C.  Feild,  now  deceased,  who  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  in  Denison,  and  for  many  years  a  prominent 
physician  of  that  city.  Judge  Mathis  and  wife  have 
one  child,  Elizabeth,  aged  thirteen,  and  now  a  student 
in  the  Kidd-Key  College  at  Sherman.  The  Mathis'  home 
is  at  711  North  Travis  street. 

John  H.  Seale.  Though  a  lawyer  by  profession  Mr. 
Scale  has  spent  practically  all  his  active  career  of 
twenty  years  engaged  in  business,  and  is  a  banker  and 
foremost  in  the  commercial  activities  of  Jasper  and  vicin- 
ity. His  family  have  been  identified  with  this  section 
of  southeast  Texas  for  over  sixty  years,  and  many  of  its 
members  during  this  time  have  been  prominent  in  busi- 
nes,  the  professions,  and  in  civic  and  military  life. 

The  founder  of  the  Seale  family  in  America  was 
Joshua  Seale,  great-grandfather  of  the  Jasper  banker. 
Born  in  Ireland  he  came  to  America  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  from  the  eastern  coast  his  de- 
scendants moved  into  Mississippi.  From  Mississippi, 
grandfather  Lewis  P.  Seale  moved  to  Texas  in  1850,  and 
permanently  located  in  Jasper  county.  Lewis  P.  Seale 
was  the  father  of  eighteen  children. 

The  parents  of  John  II.  Seale  were  Major  E.  T.  and 
Emily  (Blount)  Seale.  The  latter  who  died  in  1895, 
was  a  member  of  the  well  known  Blount  family  of  Geor- 
gia, in  which  state  she  was  born,  a  daughter  of  John 
Blount,  who  married  a  Miss  Battle.  Major  E.  T.  Seale, 
who  was  born  in  Mississippi  in  1829  had  a  career  of 
remarkable  interest  and  activity.  In  1849  he  was  one  of 
the  argonauts  who  went  out  to  California,  crossing  the 
plains  and  on  the  gold  coast  acquired  a  large  amount  of 
money  in  mining.  During  the  early  'fifties  he  left  Cali- 
fornia on  his  way  home  to  Mississippi,  but  his  father 
and  other  members  of  the  family  having  in  the  mean- 
time located  in  Jasper  county,  Texas,  he  stopped  there 
and  decided  to  make  it  his  permanent  home.    Since  1850,. 
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therefore,  the  Seale  family  has  been  identified  with 
Jasper  county,  and  is  highly  respected  for  its  pioneer 
activities  and  its  long  continued  usefulness  in  every  de- 
partment of  affairs.  They  have  always  been  well-to-do 
and  their  substantial  material  resources  have  been 
matched  by  vigorous  citizenship  and  fine  public  spirit. 
Grandfather  Lewis  P.  Seale  brought  a  number  of  slaves 
from  Mississippi,  and  one  or  two  of  those  negroes  are 
still  living. 

The  late  Major  E.  T.  Seale  became  a  wealthy  planter 
and  lumberman,   and   was  an   energetic   and   successful 
business  man,  with  many  large  interests  in  east  Texas. 
He  had  a  fine  plantation  seven  miles  west  of  Jasper,  and 
also  a  general  store  at  the  old  settlement  known  as  Bevil- 
port,  two  miles  west  of  the  Seale  homestead.     Credit  is 
due  to  Major  Seale  for  some  of  the  pioneer  lumber  activi- 
ties in  east  Texas.    In  partnership  with  George  W.  Smyth 
of  Beaumont,  under  the  firm  name  of  Smyth  &  Seale 
was  established  the  Eagle  Mill,  the  first  lumber  mill  at 
Beaumont,  equipped  with  modern  machinery.    That  plant 
was  built  in  the  late  'seventies.    During  the  existence  of 
that    partnership    for    about   three    years.    Major    Seale 
lived  with  his  family  at  Beaumont.     It  was  soon  after 
his  return  from  Beaumont  to  Jasper  county  that  he  died 
in  November,  1880,  practically  in  the  prime  of  life.    Up 
to  the   date  of  his  death,  he  had  held  a  commanding 
position  as  the  leading  citizen  of  Jasper  county.     It  was 
largely  owing  to  his  vigorous  initiative  that  the  South 
east  Texas  College  was  located  at  Jasper,  about  1872. 
From  that   day   to   this   the   College   has   remained  the 
leading  institution  of  its  kind  in  this  part  of  the  state, 
although  it  is  now  a  part  of  the  public  school  system 
of  Jasper.     In  the  war  between  the  states  few  Texans 
had  a  more  brilliant  record  of  service  than  Major  Seale. 
At  the  beginning  of  hostilities  he  organized  a  company 
which  went  into  the  Confederate  service  with  himself  as 
captain.    His  brother,  the  late  Dr.  W.  F.  Seale  was  first 
lieutenant  of  that  company.    Later  when  E.  T.  Seale  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  Dr.  Seale  became  cap- 
tain.   Major  served  with  distinction  on  many  battlefields, 
especially  during  the  Red  River  Campaign,  at  the  battles 
of    Pleasant    Hill,    Mansfield,    and    Yellow   Bayou.      He 
became  a  staff  officer  on  the  staff  of  General  Walker,  in 
Louisiana,  and  was  with  the  general  when  the  latter  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Mansfield. 

It  is  always  a  creditable  distinction  to  have  been  well 
born,  and  to  have  been  brought  up  in  a  family  atmos- 
phere of  high  ideals  and  worthy  accomplishments.     Such 
was  the  fortune  of  John  H.  Seale,  who  was  born  on  the 
old  Seale  homestead,  seven  miles  west  of  Jasper  in  Jasper 
county,  in  1872.    He  received  his  education  in  the  South- 
east Texas  College,  and  completed  his  law  studies  in  the 
law  department   of  the  University  of  Texas,  where  he 
was  graduated  LL.  B.  in  1893.     After  a  few  years  of 
practice  at  Jasper,  and  one  term  of  service  as  county  at- 
torney, his  attention  and  energies  were  drawn  aside  into 
business  affairs.     He  engaged  in  banking  as  Cashier  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  an  institution  which  was  found- 
ed in  1902  by  his  uncle,  the  late  K.  B.  Seale.    K.  B.  Seale 
was  the  first  president  of  the  institution,  and  John  H. 
Seale  succeeded  as  president  on  his  uncle's  death  in  1908. 
Recently   Mr.   Seale  has  been   active   in   organizing  the 
Citizens  National  Bank  of  Jasper.     The  First  National 
Bank  having  liquidated  and  consolidated  with  the  Jasper 
State  Bank  in  the  latter  of  which  he  is  a  director  and 
cashier.    Mr.  Seale  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures 
in  financial  and  commercial  and  agricultural  affairs  at 
Jasper.     He  is  president  of  the   Jasper   Ice  Company, 
president  of  the  Jasper  Realty  Company,  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  district  in  which  Jasper  is  lo- 
cated, and  very  active  in  the  affairs  of  both  town  and 
county.    Religiously  he  is  a  deacon  in  the  Baptist  church 
and  serves  as  superintendent  of  its  Sunday  school.     An 
older  brother,  E.  A.  Seale  owns  a  large  mercantile  estab- 
lishment at  Jasper,  while  a  younger  brother  W.  E.  Seale 
is  cashier  of  the  bank  just  mentioned  above. 


John  H.  Seale  married  Miss  Margaret  Noble,  who  was 
born  in  Sabine  county,  Texas.  Their  four  children  are: 
John  H.,  Jr.;  James  Noble;  Prentiss;  and  Robert  Arthur. 

Samuel  Robeet  Miller.  Deputy  Sheriff  and  tax  col- 
lector of  Presidio  county,  Samuel  Robert  Miller  typifies 
in  his  life  and  career  the  best  characteristics  and  ele- 
ments of  the  west  Texas  pioneer.  His  life  has  been  one 
of  broad  and  varied  experience,  and  has  been  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  solid  welfare  of  western 
Texas. 

Born  in  Manchester,  England,  June  24,  1842,  he  was 
a  son  of  Samuel  and  Bethias  Miller,  whose  father'  was 
a  native  of  Scotland  and  the  mother  of  England.  Both 
were  good  Christian  people,  member^  of  the  Episcopal 
church  and  the  father  was  a  Knights  Templar  Mason. 
His  occupation  through  most  of  his  career  was  that  of 
gardener.  He  died  in  1874  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  and 
she  passed  away  in  1849,  and  both  now  rest  in  Texas. 
The  parents  moved  to  the  United  States  when  Samuel 
R.  was  an  infant,  settling  in  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
remained  until  1849,  when  they  came  to  Texas,  only  four 
years  after  the  admission  of  the  state  to  the  Union,  and 
this  has  been  the  home  of  Samuel  R.  Miller  ever  since. 
The  family  spent  the  first  three  years  at  San  Antonio, 
and  then  went  on  towards  the  western  frontier  and 
located  about  Old  Fort  Inge,  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
out  from  the  present  town  of  Uvalde,  and  Samuel  R.  Mil- 
ler remained  in  that  vicinity  until  1862.  As  there  were 
no  schools  about  Uvalde  while  he  was  growing  up,  he 
was  entirely  without  educational  advantages.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  it  is 
a  noteworthy  fact  that  he  learned  to  read  and  write 
while  in  the  army.  He  went  throughout  the  war  as  a 
loyal  soldier  of  the  Confederacy  and  served  under  differ- 
ent commanders,  including  General  Baylor,  Colonel  Ford, 
Colonel  Pyran  and  Colonel  Johnson,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
of  the  Regiment.  He  saw  long  and  active  service  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  at  its  close  returned  to  San  Antonio  and 
then  back  to  his  old  home  at  Uvalde,  where  he  remained 
about  two  years.  He  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  teaming 
and  freighting  from  San  Antonio  to  the  coast,  and  then 
spent  a  year  driving  stage  over  the  old  San  Antonio 
and  El  Paso  line. 

From  San  Antonio  he  then  came  west  to  Fort  Davis, 
which  was  his  home  until  1871.     From  1867-71  he  was 
government  butcher,  and  then  spent  several  years  as  a 
government    contractor    supplying    the    troops    and    the 
western   Texas   coasts  with   hay,  wood   and   other   com- 
modities.    Mr.  Miller  then  became  a  pioneer  in  a  new 
country,  what  is  now  known  as  Toyah  Creek,  where  he 
spent  fifteen  years  and   was  engaged   in   farming   and 
stock  raising.    After  that  experience  he  located  in  Marfa, 
where  for  twelve  years  he  was  county  assessor  of  Presidio 
county.    At  the  conclusion  of  his  service  as  county  asses- 
sor he  became  sheriff  and  served  two  years  in  that  office, 
which  was  two  years  as  assessor  again.     At  Presidio  he 
once  more  entered  the  government  service  in  the  customs 
department,  and  gave  about  four  years  of  active  work  in 
that  capacity  under  Cleveland.     After  that  he  returned 
to  Marfa  and  then  for  ten  years  he  was  a  private  citi7en. 
During* the  following  year  he  was  ^Hh  the  Gas  and  Light 
Company  of  Marfa,  and  then  was  ill  for  about  one  year, 
after  which   he   was   elected   to   his  present  position   as 
deputy  sheriff  and  tax  collector.     He  now  has  charge  of 
the  clerical  end  of  the  office  work. 

At  Fort  Davis  in  1881,  Mr.  Miller  married  Cecilia 
Jaime,  a  daughter  of  John  Jaime,  who  was  formerly  a 
resident  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  Eight  children  were  bom 
to  their  marriage,  two  daughters  and  six  sons,  and  the 
six  now  living  are  Solomon  A.,  John  R.,  Samuel  R.,  Jr., 
Adam  D.,  Olivia  Josephine  and  Cecelia  Precilla. 

Mr.  Miller  has  taken  great  interest  in  fraternal  affairs 
and  has  filled  nearly  all  the  important  offices  in  the  Blue 
Lodge  and  Chapter  of  Masonry  and  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  his  Blue  Lodge.     He  is  also  affiliated  with  the 
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Knights  of  Pythias.  The  church  of  his  preference  is  the 
Christian  denomination.  In  politics  he  has  always  been 
a  Democrat  and  one  of  the  influential  men  in  his  section 
of  the  state. 

Thomas  L.  Tennison.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  a  wholly 
unusual  distinction  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  say  that  he 
has  made  his  own  way  in  the  world  since  he  was  ten 
years  of  age.  Other  men  have  been  so  unfortunate  in 
early  life  as  to  be  thus  early  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources  and  others,  too,  have  made  good  in  life,  just 
as  has  Mr.  Tennison.  But  when  one  encounters  a  man 
who  has  overcome  adversities  of  that  order  and  has 
reached  an  independent  place  as  a  result  of  his  own 
energies  and  activities,  it  wouM  seem  that,  that  person 
is  entitled  to  specific  mention  among  the  men  of  his 
community.  Thomas  L.  Tennison,  now  deputy  sheriff  of 
Grayson  county,  has  worked  his  way  through  life  with- 
out the  aid  of  family  or  influential  friends.  But  he  has 
come  to  fill  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  public  life 
of  Sherman  and  of  the  county,  and  he  takes  his  place 
among  the  best  citizenship  of  the  city. 

Born  on  January  28,  1875,  in  St.  Clair  county,  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Tennison  is  a  son  of  Henry  M.  and  Martha 
(Cornelius)  Tennison,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of 
AlaVama.  The  father  was  a  farming  man  there  and  he 
spent  his  life  in  that  industry,  dying  on  September  1, 
1.S76,  when  the  subject  of  this  review  was  a  mere  infant. 
The  mother,  however,  still  lives,  and  makes  her  home  in 
Sherman.  Tom  L.  Tennison  was  one  of  the  three  chil- 
dren of  his  parents,  all  of  them  yet  living.  He  had  but 
little  regular  education,  but  what  he  had  was  gained  in 
the  country  schools  of  Alabama  and  Texas.  When  he 
was  ten  years  old  young  Tennison  hired  out  to  a  farmer, 
thus  earning  his  *  *  board  and  keep ' '  and  he  later  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  a  monthly  wage  of  $5.00  in  addition 
to  his  ''keep,''  with  the  added  dignity  of  being  known 
regularly  as  a  ** hired  hand.''  In  1891  when  he  was 
yet  in  his  teens,  he  rented  a  farm  in  Grayson  county,  and 
he  continued  to  farm  for  himself  until  he  reached  his 
twenty-first  birthday.  He  then  secured  employment  with 
the  State  as  a  convict  guard  at  the  Stina  Valley  Con- 
vict Farm,  known  then  as  the  Burleson -Johns  Farm,  and 
he  was  so  occupied  for  about  a  year.  He  resigned  from 
the  position  owing  to  poor  health,  soon  after  accepting 
the  post  of  assistant  jailor  at  Sherman.  Eighty  months 
later  he  was  appointed  constable  of  Precinct  No.  1,  in 
Sherman,  and  after  a  service  of  four  years  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Sam  Sparks,  then  state  treasurer,  to  the  office 
of  bond  clerk  at  Austin,  which  position  he  held  for 
about  two  and  a  half  years.  On  September  1st,  1909  he 
accepted  the  post  of  Cotton  Statistic  Clerk  with  Judge 
Ed.  R.  Kone  at  Austin,  from  which  he  resigned  on  April 
15  1912,  to  accept  a  ]>lace  with  the  Ignited  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  County  Demonstrator  for 
Gravson  countv.  Six  months  later  he  was  appointed  office 
deputy  to  Countv  Sheriff  Lee  Simmons,  and  he  now  is 
filling  that  position  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

Mr  Tennison  is  a  Democrat,  needless  to  say,  and  he 
has  always  been  active  in  the  best  interests  of  the  partv 
in  his  county.  His  fraternal  relations  are  maintained 
as  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Maccaliees.  He  has  membership  in 
the  First  Baptist  church  of  Sherman.  or    loio    tn 

Mr  Tennison  was  married  on  December  -b,  lyi-,  to 
Mi^ss  Lottie  Stewart  Maury,  a  daughter  of  ^j^^ard  R. 
Maurv,  of  McLennan  county.  Texas,  long  identified  with 
the  farming  interests  in  this  state.  One  child  has 
been  born  to  them,— a  son  whom  they  call  Maury,  born 
on   December  2,  1913.  ^        ,    ,.«     • 

One  of  the  keenest  interests  of  Mr.  Tennison  s  life  is 
his  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  the  farming  industry  in 
Texas  He  sees  limitless  possibilities  for  the  state  along 
that  line,  and  it  is  his  ambition  and  hope  to  see  the 
countrv    realise    somewhat    on    those    undeniable    possi- 


bilities, realizing  as  do  all  thinking  people,  that  the 
agricultural  resources  of  Texas  have  as  yet  only  been 
tapped,  and  that  the  utmost  development  of  the  state 
along  these  lines  will  bring  untold  wealth  to  a  state  al- 
ready among  the  richest.  His  work  among  the  farmers 
as  a  demonstrator  for  the  agricultural  department  was 
worthy  and  creditable,  and  he  hopes  to  see  a  systematic 
education  of  the  farmer  along  agricultural  lines  inaugur- 
ated in  the  state  at  no  far  distant  date.  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  he  will  yet  be  heard  from  in  a  definite 
manner  along  this  line,  for  it  is  a  matter  in  which  he  has 
a  profound  and  healthy  interest.  The  adaptation  of  seed 
to  the  si)ecific  climate  of  the  location  is  a  point  upon 
which  he  lays  great  stress,  and  he  looks  to  see  the  farming 
men  of  the  state  within  the  next  few  years  wake  to  a 
full  realization  of  the  importance  of  that  consideration. 

Frank  O.  Witchell.  As  architects,  one  of  the  best 
known  firms  in  Dallas  and  North  Texas  is  that  of  Lang 
&  Witchell,  vdth  offices  on  the  sixteenth  floor  of  the 
Southwestern  Life  Building  at  Dallas.  They  are  both 
proficient  men  in  their  profession  with  a  good  record 
of  practical  accomplishments  illustrated  in  many  build- 
ings in  this  city  and  elsewhere,  and  stand  well  at  the 
front  of  their  profession  throughout  the  state  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Witchell  is  the  junior  member  of  the  firm  and 
is  a  native  of  Wales,  having  been  born  in  Auberdare, 
in  the  southern  part  of  that  country,  on  the  Slat  day 
of  May,  1879.  His  parents  were  Samuel  B.  and  Annie 
(Lea)  Witchell,  both  of  whom  came  to  America  in  1881 
and  located  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  where  the  father 
was  identified  with  a  shoe  manufacturing  establishment 
in  association  with  his  brothers,  and  remained  in  this 
business  for  a  number  of  years,  when  he  branched  into 
the  business  of  buying  furs  and  curios.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  this  business  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1892. 

Mr.  Witchell,  during  his  early  boyhood,  wis  a  stu- 
dent in  the  public  schools  of  San  Antonio  up  until  the 
age  of  thirteen,  at  which  time  he  entered  the  office  of 
J.  Riley  Gordon,  architect,  and  remained  with  Mr. 
Gordon  until  the  age  of  twenty-one,  at  which  time  he 
was  the  designer  and  chief  draftsman  for  Mr.  Gordon. 

In  September,  1898,  Mr.  Gordon  moved  hifl  office  to 
Dallas  and  Mr.  Witchell  came  with  him,  and  thus  began 
his  residence  in  this  city. 

In  1905  a  partnership  was  formed  with  Mr.  Otto 
H.  Lang  and  the  firm  of  Lang  &  Witchell  have  since 
enjoved  a  large  share  of  patronage. 

On  June  1,  1903,  Mr.  Witchell  married  Miss  Mollie 
Talbot,  of  Laredo,  Texas.  Mrs.  Witchell 's  father  died 
while  she  was  an  infant,  and  she  was  reared  in  the 
home  of  her  grandfather,  Mr.  Charles  Burley  of  Cal- 
vert, later  of  Laredo,  Texas.  Mr.  Burley  was  a  well 
known  railroad  contractor,  and  in  later  years  in  the 
hotel  business  at  Laredo,  Texas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Witchell  are  the  parents  of  two  chil- 
dren, Charles  Burlev  Witchell,  born  February  21^  1904, 
and   Frank   O.   Witchell,   born   January   29,   1907. 

William  S.  Eussell.  President  of  the  Eussell 
Healtv  Company  at  Sherman,  Mr.  Russell  has  been 
known  in  Grayson  county  since  his  hard-working  youth, 
when  he  ])egan  at  the  bottom  round  of  the  ladder.  Be- 
sides success  in  ])usiness  he  has  made  a  splendid  rec- 
ord  of   otHcial   service. 

William  S.  Russell  was  born  in  Oktibbeha  county, 
Mississippi,  :March  5,  1866,  a  son  of  W.  G.  and  Louisa 
(Gibbons)  Russell.  The  circumstances  of  his  youth 
were  such  that  he  never  attended  school  until  he  was 
twerty  vears  of  age  and  then  for  only  six  months. 
When  a'bov  he  began  working  in  the  dry  goods  store 
of  Batsell  &  Reeves  at  Whitewright,  in  Grayson  county. 
Fifteen  dollars  a  month  and  the  privilege  of  boarding 
himself  and  living  the  best  way  he  could  was  the  way 
he  bei^an  his  business  career.     He   remained  with  that 
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firm  for  six  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was 
getting  $100.00  per  month,  a  very  excellent  wage  at 
that  time.  He  next  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness with  Moore,  Montgomery  &  Company,  and  re- 
mained with  them  for  four  years.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  time  he  was  elected  to  the  three  offices  of  city 
assessor,  collector  and  marshal  at  Whitewright.  He 
discharged  the  duties  of  those  three  offices  for  two 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  was  appointed  deputy 
sheriff  of  Grayson  county.  This  service  was  given 
up  at  the  end  of  two  years  when  he  resigned  to  ac- 
cept a  place  on  the  police  force  of  Sherman,  where  he 
continued  for  eighteen  months.  He  was  then  elected 
to  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Grayson  county,  and  the  two 
terms  of  four  years,  during  which  Mr.  Russell  as 
sheriff  set  a  standard  of  official  conduct  and  efficiency 
such  as  has  never  yet  been  excelled.  During  those 
four  years  only  one  murderer  out  of  forty-five  ever  got 
beyond  the  county  line  in  his  attempt  to  escape  and 
that  one  remained  beyond  the  borders  of  the  county 
for  only  five  hours  until  he  was  brought  back. 

At  the  end  of  his  term  as  sheriff,  Mr.  Eussell  organ- 
ized the  Eussell  Realty  Company  with  a  paid-up  capital 
of  $10,000.  The  business  was  incorporated  in  1911 
and  he  is  president  of  this  very  successful  business. 
He  handles  ranch  and  farm  lands,  making  a  specialty 
of  the  latter. 

Nathaniel  Bradford  Birge.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
Mr.  Birge  was  cash  boy  in  a  Sherman  diy  goods  store. 
His  present  position  at  the  head  of  some  of  the  largest 
financial  and  manufacturing  corporations  of  north 
Texas  is  now  pretty  well  known  throughout  the  state, 
and  may  be  better  appreciated  by  the  following  sum- 
mary of  his  varied   business  relations. 

He  is  president  of  the  following  incorporated  com- 
panies: The  Birge-Forbes  Investment  Company  of 
Sherman ;  the  Madill  Oil  &  Cotton  Company  of  Madill, 
Oklahoma ;  Tecumseh  Oil  &  Cotton  Company  of  Tecum- 
seh,  Oklahoma;  the  Sherman  Oil  Mill  at  Sherman;  the 
International  Land  &  Investment  Company  of  Okla- 
homa City.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  Interstate  Cot- 
ton Oil  Kefiniiijj  Company  of  Sherman :  the  Sherman 
Compress  Company  of  Sherman;  the  Sherman  Opera 
House  Company  of  Sherman;  and  the  Ada  Compress 
Company  of  Ada,  Oklahoma.  The  capital  of  the  above 
named  companies  is  about  two  million  dollars,  and  he 
is  also  a  director  in  the  Sherman  Hotel  Company  of 
Sherman,  the  Shippen  Comoress  at  Muskogee,  Okla- 
homa, and  various  other  institutions  in  this  state. 

The  above  brief  outline  indicating  the  importance  of 
his  place  in  business  circles  calls  for  some  further  facts 
concerning  the  progress  of  his  career.  Nathaniel  Brad- 
ford Birge  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  Texas,  No- 
vember 24,  1864,  a  son  of  Noble  Allen  and  Sophie 
(Bradford)  Birge,  of  Tennessee.  But  little  schooling 
was  given  him  as  a  boy,  and  at  fourteen  he  took  his 
place  as  cash  boy  in  the  dry  goods  house  of  J.  W. 
Levy  &  Brother  of  Sherman.  The  following  cotton 
season  saw  him  at  work  as  weigher  at  a  cotton  gin. 
His  next  employment  was  under  his  father  in  the  firm 
of  Birge  &  Stewart,  cotton  brokers.  His  experience  in 
the  cotton  brokerage  business  continued  until  he  reached 
his  majority,  and  since  then  his  progress  toward  inde- 
pendence and  prominent  business  success  has  been  rapid. 
With  J.  C.  R.  Haynes  and  John  L.  Kennedy,  the  firm 
of  N.  B.  Birge  &  Company  was  established  as  a  co- 
partnership and  did  a  cotton  brokerage  business  for  a 
short  time,  afterwards  he  became  a  partner  with  his 
father  in  the  firm  of  N.  A.  Birge  &  Son  until  1892. 
Mr.  Birge  then  established  the  firm  of  Birge,  Forbes  & 
Company,  investment  bankers,  and  his  enterprise  has 
since  expanded  in  the  different  directions  already  in- 
dicated. 

He  was  married  on  July  3,  1889,  to  Miss  Mamie 
Wharton,    daughter    of   John    E.    Wharton    of   Grayson 


county,  Texas.  The  children  of  that  marriage  were 
Noble  Birge,  bom  December  17,  1891,  and  Miss  Hat- 
tie  Wharton  Birge,  born  February  20,  1894.  Mrs. 
Birge  died  November  17,  1904.  By  his  marriage  on 
February  28,  1906,  to  Miss  Pattie  Dye,  there  are  two 
sons:  Nathaniel  Birge,  Jr.,  born  December  1,  1906; 
and  Jack  Sinclair  bom  September  21,  1908. 

In  the  cotton  brokerage  business  and  manufacturing, 
and  as  a  capitalist,  he  is  known  throughout  the  states 
of  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  and  along  with  success  in 
business  is  recognized  for  his  philanthrophy  and  his 
liberal  co-operation  with  all  movements  of  a  benevolent 
and  business  nature,  and  well  deserves  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  his  business  associates,  who  recog- 
nize in  him  all  the  qualifications  of  the  enterprising, 
capable  and  successful  business  man. 

John  C.  Wall.  A  former  mayor  of  Sherman,  Mr. 
Wall  has  practiced  law  in  this  state  for  fifteen  years. 

Born  in  Marshall,  Tennessee,  December  21,  1870, 
John  C.  Wall  belongs  to  a  notable  family  of  that  state. 
His  parents  were  S.  V.  and  Nannie  J.  (Comer)  Wall, 
of  Tennessee.  The  paternal  grandfather  was  John 
Brown  Wall,  bora  in  1798  in  Maryland;  and  who  came 
to  Tennessee  in  1810.  In  later  years  he  was  a  brigadier 
general  of  the  Tennessee  militia,  and  took  part  in  the 
Indian  wars  in  Florida  during  the  thirties.  He  owned 
large  plantations  in  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Missis- 
sippi, and  worked  his  estate  with  a  large  body  of 
slaves.  His  maternal  grandfather  was  Jack  Comer,  one 
of  the  pioneer  preachers  of  Tennessee.  He  was  born  in 
W^arren  county,  Tennessee,  and  was  a  Methodist  Pre- 
siding Elder  in  that  state  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
He  was  selected  by  the  Methodist  conferences  of  that 
state  to  assist  in  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  Vanderbilt  University,  and  rendered 
valuable  service  in  the  establishment  of  that  institution. 
The  father  of  John  C.  Wall  was  for  four  years  in  the 
Confederate  army,  in  Company  F,  Fourth  Tennessee 
Regiment,  and  served  as  one  of  Forrest's  scouts.  He 
was  one  of  the  escorts  to  President  Jeff  Davis  from 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  to  Washington,  Georgia. 

John  C.  Wall  received  his  college  education  at  Van- 
derbilt University  in  Nashville,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  literary  department  in  1893.  He  subse- 
quently took  up  the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1896.  He  bearan  his  practice  in  Frank- 
lin, Tennessee,  with  Atha  Thomas,  ex-state  treasurer, 
with  whom  he  formed  a  co-partnership  under  the  name 
of  Thomas  &  Wall.  Two  years  later  this  association 
was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Wall  came  to  Texas,  locating 
in  Sherman  in  1898.  For  three  and  a  half  years  he 
practiced  with  the  firm  of  Head  &  Dillard.  He  next 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Perkins,  Craddock  & 
Wall  at  Greenville,  Texas.  Mt.  Wall  remained,  in 
Greenville  for  two  years  and  while  there  was  attorney 
representing  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway, 
over  a  territory  of  six  counties.  After  returning  to 
Sherman,  he  practiced  five  years  under  the  firm  name 
of  Smith  &  Wall,  the  other*  member  of  the  firm  being 
Hon.  Cecil  H.  Smith,  of  Sherman.  Since  that  time 
Mr.  Wall  has  conducted  practice  by  himself.  He  is  now 
engaged  in  the  general  practice,  principally  civil  busi- 
ness, and  is  an  attorney  of  exceptional  ability. 

Mr.  Wall  was  elected  mayor  of  Sherman  in  April, 
1009,  for  two  years  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  first 
term  was  reelected.  He  retired  from  office  in  April, 
1913,  after  having  given  two  terms  of  efficient  direc- 
tion to  the  municipal  affairs  of  this  city.  Mr.  Wall 
married  Miss  Leah  Cannon,  daughter  of  Newton  Can- 
non of  Franklin,  Tennessee,  and  a  granddaughter  of 
Ex-Governor  Newton  Cannon  of  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Wall 
died  December  10,  1913.  They  were  the  parents  of 
three  children,  named  as  follows:  Cynthia  Graham,  bom 
April  29,  1900;  Jack  W^all,  born  December  23,  1901, 
and  Newton  Cannon   Wall  born  August  29,   1904.     Mr. 
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Wall's  offices  are  in  the  Linz  Annex  building  at  Sher- 
man. 

loNATZ  J.  Gallia.  The  wonderful  development  of 
Texas  as  a  farming  section  during  comparatively  recent 
years  has  brought  to  the  forefront  men  of  organizing 
and  executive  ability  who  have  made  their  influence 
felt  in  promoting  great  enterprises  and  encouraging 
settlement  in  various  parts  of  the  Lone  Star  state;  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  have  taken  a  more  prominent  part 
in  the  evolution  of  this  part  of  the  country  than  has 
Ignatz  J.  Gallia,  of  the  I.  J.  Gallia  Land  Company  of 
Houston  handling  Texas  Gulf  Coast  lands.  Although 
not  born  in  Texas,  he  was  brought  to  this  State  when 
but  one  year  old,  and  his  entire  business  career  has 
been  spent  within  the  borders  of  the  State,  where  his 
connection  with  vast  enterprises  and  industries,  prin- 
cipally along  the  lines  of  colonization  and  development, 
has  made  him  one  of  the  best  known  figures  of  this  sec- 
tion. He  is  a  native  of  Moravia,  Austria,  and  was  born 
in  1859,  a  son  of  Ondra  and  Mary  Gallia,  and  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  in  1860,  his  parents  set- 
tling in  Fayette  county,  where  his  father  engaged  in 
farming.  In  1870  he  engaged  in  the  general  merchan- 
dise business,  and  was  thus  engaged  until  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  1876. 

Ignatz  J.  Gallia  was  educated  in  the  country  schools 
of  Fayette  county,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father 
embarked  upon  a  career  of  his  own,  becoming  a  clerk 
in  a  store,  although  he  continued  his  studies  at  night 
for  some  years.  He  also  read  law  at  La  Grange  in  1880 
and  1881,  in  order  to  acquire  a  good  business  knowl- 
edge of  law  as  applied  to  commerce  and  trade.  His 
first  business  venture  on  his  own  account  occurred  in 
1888,  when  he  opened  a  general  merchandise  store  at 
Weimer,  Colorado  county,  but  in  1890  his  business  was 
moved  to  Engle,  Fayette  county,  and  while  there  for 
twenty  years  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  postmaster. 
His  arrival  in  Houston  occurred  in  1910,  when  he  en- 
gaged in  the  real-estate  business,  specializing  in  farm 
lands  and  inducing  immigration  to  Texas,  with  offices 
at  No.  703  Scanlan  building.  During  the  years  of  1912 
and  1913  this  company  lo<iated  fifty-six  families  in 
Liberty  county,  which,  with  Harris  county,  hs^s  been 
his  principal  field  of  endeavor. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  review  to  go 
into  minute  details  concerning  the  enterprises  in  which 
he  has  been  engaged  and  which  have  given  him  prestige 
among  the  men  whose  activities  have  so  greatly  bene- 
fitted the  Lone  Star  state.  It  must  suffice  to  mention 
only  briefly  several  of  his  most  important  and  suc- 
cessful undertakings.  In  1897,  with  others,  he  organ- 
ized the  first  Texas  Bohemian  Benevolent  Association, 
known  as  the  S.  P.  J.  S.  T.,  with  headquarters  at  Fay- 
etteville,  and  of  this  organization  he  was  State  presi- 
dent for  seven  years.  The  association  now  has  111 
subordinate  lodges  within  the  State,  the  membership 
being  over  seven  thousand,  and  the  surplus  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars.  The  first  Bohemian  lodge  to 
admit  women  to  equal  rights  with  men  as  members, 
it  has  the  cheapest  insurance  of  any  insurance  company 
in  the  world,  and  publishes  at  La  Grange  its  own 
weekly  newspaper,  in  the  Bohemian  language.  The 
membership  of  the  S.  P.  J.  S.  T.  is  contained  in  the 
territory  bounded  by  the  Nueces  river  on  the  south, 
the  Red  river  on  the  north,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
east  and  Eunnels  county  on  the  west. 

At  the  time  of  the  boll  weevil  trouble,  Mr.  Gallia 
induced  the  farmers  of  Fayette  county  to  engage  in 
diversified  farming,  making  cotton  the  surplus  crop, 
instead  of  devoting  their  entire  efforts  to  and  depend- 
ing on  one  certain  (or  uncertain)  crop  for  their  liveli- 
hood. He  organized  the  first  local  truck  growers  asso- 
ciation in  that  county,  and  shipped  the  first  carload  of 
onions  and  potatoes  from  that  part  of  the  State  to  the 
Chicago   market.     Mr.   Gallia  likewise   was   among   the 


first  to  introduce  the  disk  plow,  cream  separators, 
thorough  bred  stock  and  poultry  in  that  county.  He 
organized  the  first  local  farmers  association  for  truck 
growing  and  selling  in  carload  lots  and  induced  the  far- 
mers to  raise  not  only  truck  stuff,  but  to  give  some 
attention  to  poultry  and  enter  the  creamery  and  canned 
goods  lines.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  Mr. 
Gallia  for  his  work  in  this  last  connection,  for  while 
it  took  several  years  for  matters  to  be  properly  ad- 
justed, the  results  vindicated  his  judgment  and  added 
several  new  industries  to  that  part  of  the  State,  the 
agricultural  wealth  of  which  makes  it  one  of  the  most 
important  sections  of  Texas.  No  movement  of  a  pro- 
gressive nature  has  been  considered  complete  until  his 
name  has  been  entered  as  one  of  the  backers,  and  his 
influence,  always  for  good,  is  felt  in  all  matters  that 
have  made  for  the  welfare  of  his  community  and  its 
people. 

In  1887  Mr.  Gallia  was  married  to  Miss  Theresa 
Eussek,  daughter  of  Frank  Bussek,  of  Schulenburg, 
Fayette  county,  Texas,  who  was  an  important  factor 
in  the  development  of  Fayette  county,  being  immigrant 
agent  at  Schulenburg  for  the  North  German  Lloyds,  of 
Bremen,  Germany:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gallia  have  six  chil- 
dren, namely:  Edward  L.,  who  is  engaged  in  the 
banking  business  at  Sealy,  Austin  county,  Texas; 
Tlasta,  who  married  Frank  Herzik,  of  Houston;  and 
Viola,  Olga,  Stella  and  Hilda,  all  of  whom  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  Thomas  Female  school  of  San  Antonio.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gallia  and  their  four  daughters  reside  in  their 
modern  family  home  at  No.  2002  Shenevert  street. 

Herbert  M.  Hughes.     The  solid  business  enterprise 
of  Dallas  has  a  history  of  its  own  which  illustrates  both 
the  progress  of  the  town  and  the  career  of  one  of  its 
foremost     citizens.       The     Blair-Hughes     Oompanj     of 
wholesale   grocers   is   a  monumental   enterprise,  one   of 
those    large    commercial    structures    which    g^Te   credit 
to  any  city.     The  Blair-Hughes  Company  is  one  of  the 
largest  wholesale  establishments  in  Dallas,  and  in  be- 
ing the  largest  of  Dallas  is   also   one   of   the  laigeBi 
throughout  the  entire  southwest,  sinbe  Dallas  is  acknowl- 
edged as  the  most  important  wholesale  center  through- 
out the  southwestern  states. 

In  1886  the  foundation  of  the  present  concern  was 
laid  at  Weather  ford,  Texas,  in  the  grocery  business  by 
Coleman  &  Lysaght,  the  business  being  managed  by 
Wiley  Blair.  At  that  time  the  name  of  the  flrm  was 
changed  to  Coleman,  Lysaght  &  Blair,  and  in  1904  the 
business  was  sold  to  Webster,  Hill  &  Baker.  With 
this  change  Coleman,  Lysaght  &  Blair  bought  the  busi- 
ness of  J.  A.  Kemp  at  Wichita  Falls  and  incorporated 
the  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Coleman,  Lysaght, 
Blair  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000.  The  Com- 
pany had  branch  houses  at  Quanah,  Amarillo  and  Sey- 
mour. In  1910  another  reorganization  occurred  and  re- 
sulted in  the  present  firm  of  Blair  &  Hughes  Company, 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $600,000,  both 
Coleman  and  Lysaght  selling  their  interest  to  the  new 
firm.  Mr.  Wiley  Blair  became  president,  J.  A.  Kemp, 
vice  president;  Frank  Kell,  vice  president;  J.  F.  Blair, 
treasurer;  Mr.  Hughes,  secretary;  D.  P.  Woodward,  as- 
sistant secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  new  concern.  Addi- 
tional houses  were  established  at  Dallas,  Altus  and  Elk 
City,  Oklahoma,  and  McKinney,  Texas,  thus  making  eight 
houses  in  all.  The  following  year  the  general  offices  were 
moved  to  Dallas.  The  Blair-Hughes  Company  now  have 
about  fifty  traveling  salesmen  who  cover  the  entire  state 
of  Texas  and  New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma.  The  Blair- 
Hughes  Company  has  a  reputation  in  the  grocery  trade 
that  could  only  have  resulted  from  the  finest  principles 
of  business  management,  and  a  thorough  integrity  in 
all  trade  relations.  They  are  straightforward  and  fair 
in  all  their  relations  with  the  retail  trade,  and  they 
never    resort   to   any   substitutions   or   evasions    in    the 
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matter  of  quality  of  any  goods  that  go  through  their 
hands.  The  company  now  have  more  than  five  thousand 
accounts  with  retail  merchants  scattered  all  over  the 
state  of  Texas  and  elsewhere  in  the  southwest,  and  the 
annual  volume  of  their  business  is  probably  as  large  as 
that  of  any  wholesale  house  in  Dallas.  The  building 
in  which  their  warehouse  and  stock  rooms  and  genersd 
offices  are  located  is  a  three  story  and  basement  fire- 
proof structure  which  covers  an  entire  block  located 
at  300  to  314  Hawkins  street.  This  is  a  modem 
wholesale  plant,  and  was  designed  and  built  for  the 
special  uses  of  the  present  firm.  Mr.  Hughes  has  entire 
charge  of  the  Dallas  business  and  in  addition  to  this 
also  has  charge  of  the  purchasing  and  sales  end  of  the 
business  of  the  other  eight  houses  which  covers  the 
largest  part  of  north  and  west  Texas,  southeastern  New 
Mexico  and  southwestern  Oklahoma.  Within  a  period 
of  three  years  he  has  succeeded  in  building  the  Dallas 
house  to  a  position  where  it  is  second  to  no  other  whole- 
sale grocery  house  in  Dallas. 

Herbert  M.  Hughes  was  born  at  Moscow  Kentucky, 
September  7,  1880,  a  son  of  Thomas  Davis  and  Josephine 
(Tolly)  Hughes  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Hughes  received  his 
early  education  chiefly  in  Marvin  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1898  and  in  the  same  year  came  to  Texas, 
locating  at  Dallas.  Mr.  Hughes  married  Miss  Josephine 
Blair,  daughter  of  Mr.  Wiley  Blair,  now  a  resident  of 
Wichita  Falls,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hughes  are  the  par- 
ents of  one  child,  Josephine  Blair  Hughes,  bom  October 
9,  1908.  Their  residence  in  Dallas  is  at  3414  Gaston 
avenue. 

Ernest  KoHLBiaiG.  The  career  of  the  late  Ernest 
Kohlberg,  whose  lamented  death  on  June  17,  1910,  was 
a  grievous  loss  to  the  city,  deserves  to  be  perpetuated 
in  the  history  of  Texas,  as  one  of  the  earliest  citizens 
of  El  Paso,  where  he  was  the  founder  of  large  busi- 
ness interests.  His  name  was  associated  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  financial  and  commercial  enterprises  which 
gave  character  to  the  commerce  of  the  community,  and 
he  assisted  in  laying  the  foundation  for  much  of  the 
later  prosperity  of  this  splendid  West  Texas  metropolis. 
Ernest  Kohlberg  was  born  May  24,  1857,  at  Beverun- 
gen  on  the  Weser  in  Westphalia,  Germany.  His  parents 
were  J.  L.  and  Johanna  Kohlberg,  his  father  being 
engaged  in  the  lumber  industry  at  Beverungen.  There 
were  nine  children  in  the  family,  seven  sons  and  two 
daughters,  Mr.  Kohlberg  being  the  fifth  in  order  of 
birth.  The  father  passed  away  in  1889,  and  the  mother 
in  1893. 

The  late  Mr.  Kohlberg  was  reared  and  obtained  his 
education  in  Germany  at  Hoexter  and  at  Hildesheim. 
When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  came  to  America,  arriv- 
ing in  this  country  in  August,  1875,  and  in  the  same 
year  locating  at  El  Paso.  That  was  five  years  before 
the  arrival  of  the. first  railroad,  and  outside  of  the 
old  Mexican  settlement  and  the  military  post  and  a  few 
ranches,  El  Paso  had  made  little  progress  in  its  growth 
to  a  city  from  the  earliest  times  when  it  was  noted  as 
a  crossing  over  the  Eio  Grande.  He  had  come  to  Amer- 
ica with  Solomon  Schutz,  and  became  an  employe  of 
the  Schutz  Brothers  in  their  general  merchandise  store 
at  El  Paso.  At  the  same  time  he  served  as  deputy 
postmaster.  Subsequently  he  was  transferred  to  the 
branch  store  of  the  establishment  across  the  river  in 
Jaurez,  and  continued  in  that  position  until  1877.  His 
next  venture  was  in  mining  m  old  Mexico  at  Jesus 
Maria,  where  he  spent  two  years.  He  put  all  his  cap- 
ital into  the  development  of  a  mine,  and  finally  had  to 
quit  for  lack  of  funds,  losing  both  his  labor  and  his 
investment.  Subsequently  this  property  proved  to  be 
very  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  and  one  of  the  most 
profitable  producers  in  that  section. 

On  his  return  to  El  Paso  Mr.  Kohlberg  was  a  pas- 
senger on  one  of  the  first  trains  runnmg  over  the 
newly    constructed    Southern    Pacific    Railway    to    San 


Francisco.  Arriving  in  the  Pacific  Coast  metropolis,  he 
clerked  there  a  time  for  Lebenbaum  Brothers  in  the 
grocery  trade.  He  was  then  connected  with  the  whole- 
sale tobacco  business  with  the  firm  of  Esberg,  Bach- 
man  &  Company,  remaining  in  San  Francisco  until 
1881.  At  that  date  he  induced  his  younger  brother, 
M.  J.  Kohlberg,  who  at  that  time  was  in  Watertown, 
Connecticut,  to  join  him  in  El  Paso  in  the  wholesale 
and  retail  cigar  business.  Their  first  store  was  located 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Sheldon  Hotel,  and  it 
was  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of  Kohlberg  Broth- 
ers. Subsequently  they  moved  their  business  to  San 
Antonio  street,  and  then  bought  a  part  of  the  Phillips 
building  at  the  head  of  that  street  on  El  Paso  street, 
where  the  Paso  del  Norte  Hotel  now  stands.  A  cigar 
factory  was  added  to  the  business  in  1886,  and  that 
was  the  first  manufacturing  establishment  of  its  kind 
in  El  Paso,  its  name  being  the  International  Cigar 
Factory.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Kohlberg 's  brother  sold 
out  his  interest  in  the  business,  but  the  establishment 
was  continued  under  the  old  name  Kohlberg  Brothers. 
This  firm  has  enjoyed  a  career  of  remarkable  prosper- 
ity ever  since,  and  at  the  present  time  owns  a  large 
factory  building  at  the  corner  of  Santa  Fe  and  Sec- 
ond streets. 

The  late  Mr.  Kohlberg  was  one  of  the  fave  citizens  who 
founded  the  Electric  Light  Company  of  El  Paso.  This 
company  subsequently  sold  its  property  to  the  present 
El  Paso  Electric  Railway  Company.  He  was  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  City  National  Bank  and  the  Eio  Grande 
Valley  Bank  and  Trust  Company  from  the  time  of  their 
organization  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Kohlberg  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  for 
several  years  was  active  in  local  affairs,  serving  as  an 
alderman,  his  election  in  a  Democratic  city  indicating 
the  high  standing  which  he  always  enjoyed  throughout 
the  community.  Mr.  Kohlberg  had  attained  to  thirty- 
two  degrees  of  Scottish  Rite  Masonry,  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  was  affiliated  with 
the  Elks  and  with  the  Pioneer  Society,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Progress  and  the  Country  Clubs.  In  every 
good  enterprise  of  El  Paso  during  his  lifetime  his  name 
was  associated  in  some  capacity  or  other.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Mount  Sinai  congregation,  and 
a  trustee  of  the  Temple,  besides  being  a  liberal  con- 
tributor to  the  charities  and  religious  work  of  that 
church. 

While  on  a  visit  to  his  parents  in  the  old  country, 
Mr.  Kohlberg  on  June  22,  1884,  married  Miss  Olga 
Bernstein,  at  Elberfeld  in  Rhenish,  Prussia,  a  daughter 
of  David  and  Einilie  Bernstein.  Her  father  was  a 
manufacturer  and  a  prosperous  business  man.  Mrs. 
Kohlberg  was  the  fourth  in  a  family  of  six  daughters. 
She  received  an  excellent  education  in  the  schools  and 
seminaries  of  Elberfeld.  Her  birth  occurred  August 
2,  1864.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kohlberg  became  the  parents 
of  four  children,  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  old- 
est is  Walter  L.,  now  in  charge  of  the  business  of 
Kohlberg  Brothers  in  this  city;  Herbert  S.,  a  mining 
engineer;  Miss  Else  B.,  formerly  a  student  in  Smith 
College  in  Massachusetts,  now  married  to  Dr.  Branch 
Craige;   and  Leo  J.,  who  is  in  his  father's  business. 

Mrs.  Kohlberg  is  a  member  of  the  El  Paso  Library 
Board,  and  has  been  its  president  since  1904.  She  was 
also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  kindergarten  system  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  this 
department  being  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  established 
in  any  Texas  public  school.  She  is  also  a  charter 
member  of  the  Woman's  Charity  Association  and  of 
the  Woman's  Club  of  El  Paso.  She  has  several  times 
served  as  president  of  this  club,  has  been  first  vice- 
president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
and  on  the  educational  committee  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs. 

The  late  Mr.  Kohlberg  came  to  his  death  by  assas- 
sination.    Some  trouble  grew  out  of  a  matter  involv- 
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ing  the  collection  of  a  debt,  and  the  debtor,  in  a 
fiendish  rage,  came  upon  Mr.  Kohlberg  while  in  his 
place  of  business,  and  fired  a  shot  which  killed  him  in- 
stantly. The  murderer  is  now  serving  a  life  sentence 
in  the  Texas  State  Penitentiary.  Afi*.  Kohlberg  was 
laid  to  rest  according  to  the  Jewish  rites  in  the  Mt. 
Sinai  cemetery  of  El  Paso.  He  had  a  host  of  friends, 
and  his  death  was  regarded  as  a  distinct  loss,  not  only 
to  the  business  enterprise,  but  to  the  best  public-spir- 
ited citizenship  of  the  city. 

T.  L.  Brame,  one  of  the  well  known  attorneys  of  this 
community  was  born  near  Padueah,  Kentucky,  October 
3,  1859,  a  son  of  W.  R.  and  Elizabeth  (Hobbs)  Brame, 
of  Scotch  and  French  ancestry.  His  parents,  farming 
people  from  Virginia,  came  from  Kentucky  to  Texas  in 
1868  and  located  in  Grayson  county,  where  the  father 
continued  to  be  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1896,  the  mother  having  passed 
away  in  1885.  The  seventh  in  order  of  birth  of  a  family 
of  nine  children,  T.  L.  Brame  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Grayson  county,  whence  he  had 
been  brought  by  his  parents  when  a  lad  of  eight  years, 
and  later  became  a  student  in  the  Sam  Houston  Normal 
School,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1881,  with  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Sciences.  In  order  to  secure  this  normal 
course  he  had  taught  school  for  several  years,  and 
after  its  completion  he  resumed  his  educational  duties, 
in  the  meantime  assiduously  applying  himself  to  the  study 
of  law.  He  carefully  saved  his  earnings,  and  in  1883  was 
able  to  enter  the  State  University  of  Texas.  This  was 
the  first  year  of  this  institution,  and  Mr.  Brame  was  the 
first  student  to  apply  for  matriculation,  subsequently 
passing  the  examination  as  senior  law  student  and  grad- 
uating from  the  law  department  in  1884,  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  He  was  then  granted  a  license  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas,  but,  finding  himself  with 
but  meagre  finances,  again  took  up  his  duties  as  an  in- 
structor, and  for  four  years  taught  school  in  Grayson  and 
Collin  counties.  Mr.  Brame  entered  upon  his  professional 
career  in  1888,  in  Sherman,  and  during  the  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  that  he  has  followed  the  law  here 
has  risen  to  a  commanding  position  among  the  state's 
legists.  His  connection  with  complicated  and  important 
jurisprudence  has  made  him  a  familiar  figure  in  the  courts 
of  Grayson  county,  where  his  superior  attainments  have 
made  him  highly  regarded  as  an  associate  and  greatly 
respected  as  an  opponent.  ^Er.  Brame  has  always  been  a 
Democrat,  and  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  success 
of  his  party,  speaking,  writing  and  laboring  faithfully 
in  its  behalf.  He  has  not  asked  for  public  preferment, 
.  preferring  to  give  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  his 
profession,  and  his  only  public  service  has  been  as  city 
attorney  of  Sherman,  a  capacity  in  which  he  served  one 
term.  He  is  a  Mason  and  a  Knight  Templar,  also  be- 
longing to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World 
and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  With 
his  family  he  attends  the  Christian  church.  During  his 
long  residence  in  Sherman  he  has  seen  it  grow  from  a 
little  village  to  a  thriving,  prosperous  city,  a  center  of 
professional  and  business  activity,  and  the  home  of  ad- 
vanced schools  and  moral  influence,  and  he  has  been  a 
part  in  the  bringing  about  of  this  condifion  of  affairs. 

On  September  6,  1888,  Mr.  Brame  was  married  near 
Van  Alstvne,  Texas,  to  Miss  Vanie  Blassingame,  daugh- 
ter of  John  D.  Blassingame,  a  farmer  of  Grayson 
county  and  a  Confederate  Veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  who 
died  in  1904.  Three  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brame,  Oran  R.,  Edith  E.  and  Milo  S.  Oran  R. 
Brame  was  born  in  1890,  graduated  from  the  high 
school  at  Sherman,  and  then  entered  the  University  of 
Texas,  where  he  was  graduated  \\-ith  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1910,  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  in  1912.  He  is  now  associated  with  his  father  m 
the  practice  of  law  at  Sherman,  and  is  accounted  one  of 


the  rising  young  attorneys  of  the  city.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Masons,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias.  Miss  Edith  E.  Brame  graduated 
first  from  the  Sherman  High  School,  and  then  from  the 
Carr-Burdette  College  of  Sherman.  Milo  S.  Brame,  a 
graduate  of  the  Sherman  High  school,  is  now  a  student  in 
Austin  College.  Mr.  Brame  and  his  son,  Oran  B.,  form 
the  firm  of  Brame  &  Brame,  with  offices  at  112%  South 
Travis  street,  and  the  family  residence  is  at  No.  417 
South  Walnut  street,  Sherman. 

Judge  Charles  C.  Dunagan  has  just  finished  a  four 
years'  term  in  the  office  of  County  Judge  of  Delta 
county,  Texas,*  and  is  now  a  retired  resident  of  Cooper. 
His  more  than  three  score  years  have  been  passed  in 
Texas,  within  twenty-five  miles  of  his  birthplace.  As  a 
representative  citizen  who  has  from  time  to  time  had 
varied  interests  and  who  has  been  honored  by  his  fellow 
citizens  with  official  preferment,  his  biography  is  of  in- 
terest in  this  connection,  and,  briefly,  is  as  follows: 

Judge  Dunagan 's  father,  Absalom  Dunagan,  was  a 
native  of  Tennessee,  born  about  1822.  He  accompanied 
his  parents  to  Missouri,  in  childhood,  and  grew  up  in 
Livingston  county,  that  State,  from  whence,  in  1848,  he 
came  to  Texas.  It  appears  that  he  reached  his  majority 
without  the  advantage  of  schooling  and  that  he  depended 
upon  his  daily  labor  for  support.  He  was  among  the 
49ers  who  mined  for  gold  on  the  W^est  coast.  He  was 
married  just  before  his  departure  for  the  Pacific  region, 
and  leaving  his  wife  behind,  he  accompanied  a  party  of 
adventurers  from  Lamar  county,  Texas,  with  a  drove  of 
cattle  for  the  mining  camps  of  the  coast.  The  caravan 
was  several  weeks  upon  the;  sinuous  and  dusty  trail  across 
the  American  Sahara,  now  and  then  parleying  with  the 
Indians  and  now  and  then  fighting  them  off-,  but  over 
moving  toward  the  mecca  of  fabulous  fortune-making. 
The  details  of  his  movements  in  the  Golden  State  are 
not  accessible  now,  but  he  mined  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess for  a  time  and  then  returned  home  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  New  Orleans.  He  seems  to 
have  been  the  sole  representative  of  his  family  in  Texas. 
He  left  brothers  in  Livingston  county,  Missouri,  but  we 
are  unable  to  present  their  names  here.  During  the  Civil 
war  he  served  as  a  member  of  Colonel  Good's  regiment 
from  Texas.  He  exercised  the  functions  of  citizenship 
without  official  experience  and  owned  to  a  decent  respect 
for  democratic  policies  and  professions;  but  he  held 
communion  with  no  church  or  creed.  His  wife,  Margaret 
(Campbell)  Dunagan,  was  a  daughter  of  James  Camp- 
bell, a  stock  man  and  farmer  who  had  come  from  Ala- 
bama to  this  State.  She  was  bom  in  Alabama,  in  1833, 
and  was  about  ten  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their 
removal  to  Texas.  Mr.  Dunagan  passed  away  on  his 
farm  in  1873,  near  where  the  hamlet  of  Atlas  now 
stands,  and  his  good  wife  survived  him  until  1899.  Their 
children  in  order  of  birth  are  as  Yellows:  Charles  C, 
whose  name  introduces  this  sketch ;  William  A.,  of  Lamar 
county,  Texas;  James  C,  of  Paris,  Texas;  Carroll  A.,  of 
Texarkana,  Texas;  Mattie,  who  became  the  wife  of  a  Mr. 
Walker,  died  at  Paris,  Texas;  Horace  B.,  of  Big  Springs, 
Texas;  Thomas  J.,  who  died  in  Lamar  county;  Simeon  B., 
of  Paris,  and  Alice,  who  died  in  Paris  as  Mrs.  John  Lil- 
lard.  Thus  Absalom  Dunagan  left  a  numerous  family  to 
perpetuate  his  name  and  carry  on  the  work  of  subjugating 
Nature  in  Lamar  and  Delta  counties. 

Charles  C.  Dunagan  was  born  December  10,  1851.  He 
passed  his  minority  on  his  father's  farm;  made  the  best 
of  his  opportunities  for  obtaining  an  education  in  the 
country  schools  near  his  home,  and  in  1873  put  his  learn- 
ing to  use  as  a  schoolteacher.  That  year  he  became  mas- 
ter of  the  Brushy  Creek  school  in  Delta  county.  He 
taught  several  terms,  his  last  term  being  at  the  Perkins 
school. 

At  about  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  Mr.  Dunagan 
took  to  himself  a  wife,  and  soon  after  his  marriage  he 
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purchased  110  acres  of  wild  land  in  Lake  Creek  com- 
munitj,  built  a  house  of  two  rooms  and  gallery,  which 
he  equipped  with  barely  enough  household  furniture  for 
two,  and  here  he  and  his  wife  began  housekeeping.  His 
barn  was  built  of  logs,  and  combined  a  granary  of  1,200 
bushels  capacity,  which  he  subsequently  and  frequently 
filled  from  his  own  fields  of  corn.  After  he  had  brought 
this  tract  of  land  under  cultivation,  he  began  buying 
other  land  in  the  vicinity,  which  he  also  cultivated.  He 
has  brought  under  cultivation  some  two  hundred  fifty 
acres  in  Delta  county,  practically  one  field  of  cotton  and 
corn,  and  he  has  built  on  his  land  five  farm  houses  and 
four  barns. 

In  September,  1892,  Mr.  Dunagan  moved  to  Cooper, 
where  he  has  since  maintained  his  residence.  He  came 
into  contact  with  active  politics  soon  after  this  removal, 
and  in  1894  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace.  In  1896  he 
was  the  choice  for  county  judge  and  as  such  succeeded 
Judge  Banister.  At  the  next  election  his  opponent  won  in 
the  race,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  selling  goods.  In 
1908  he  was  again  the  Democratic  candidate  for  county 
judge,  was  elected  and  succeeded  Judge  J.  L.  Ratliff.  In 
1910  he  was  elected  to  succeed  himself,  and,  as  stated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  sketch,  has  recently  retired  after 
four  years  of  continuous  service  in  this  office.  During  his 
term  as  judge,  the  commissioners'  court,  over  which  he 
presided,  had  the  important  and  unusual  work  of  adjust- 
ing the  expense  of  the  litigation  over  the  office  of  sheriff, 
which  the  Populist  incumbent  refused  to  turn  over  to  his 
successful  Democratic  competitor.  Jhis  contest  was  car- 
ried through  the  court  and  decided  in  favor  of  Mr.  Tur- 
beville,  the  Democrat.  Previous  to  his  last  term  as  county 
Judge,  Mr.  Dunagan  filled  the  office  of  mayor  of  Cooper. 
And  both  with  his  influence  and  his  money  he  has  through- 
out his  residence  here  contributed  to  the  substantial  build- 
ing of  the  town.  He  erected  a  brick  business  house  among 
the  first  in  the  town,  and  he  also  built  his  home,  which  is 
ranked  as  one  of  the  best  residences  of  the  county  seat. 

October  4,  1874,  Judge  Dunagan  was  married  to  Miss 
Delia  Blackwell,  a  daughter  of  Page  Blackwell.  Her 
grandfather,  Joel  Blackwell,  with  his  sons  Page,  Erastus 
and  Joel,  came  to  Texas  from  Illinois  some  time  in  the 
50 's  and  settled  in  Hopkins  county.  The  daughters  of 
the  household  were  Lucinda,  who  married  William  Smith 
and  resides  in  Sulphur  Springs,  Texas;  Ellen,  who  mar- 
ried J.  P.  Boyd  and  is  a  resident  of  Cooper,  and  Sarah, 
who  became  the  wife  of  William  Perry,  died  in  Dallas 
county.  Page  Blackwell  was  born  in  1821  and  died  in 
Cooper  in  1912.  He  married  Nancy  W.  Perry,  a  daughter 
of  Weston  Perry  who  came  here  from  Illinois.  Mrs. 
Blackwell  passed  away  in  1908.  Their  children  were  Mrs. 
Dunagan,  born  February  4,  1857;  Ella,  who  married  W. 
B.  Ratliff,  of  Cooper;  Ida,  wife  of  J.  W.  Pickens,  of 
Cooper;  Erastus  P.,  a  farmer  of  Delta  county,  and  Joel 
and  Commodore  who  died  unmarried.  The  children  of 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Dunagan  are  Horace  M.,  who  died  in 
1896,  when  nearing  his  majority;  E.  Pearl,  who  died  in 
1900,  at  the  age  of  twenty- two  years,  and  Miss  Madge. 

Judge  Dunagan  at  one  time  was  a  member  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  but  is  not  now  affiliated  with  any  religious 
denomination.  He  is  recognized  as  a  public-spirited  cit- 
izen, conscientious  and  sincere,  whose  word  has  ever  been 
as  good  as  his  bond,  and  whose  influence  and  means  have 
been  important  factors  in  the  development  of  Cooper. 

Charles  Curtis  Taylor,  M.  D.,  of  Cooper,  Texas,  is 
a  son  of  Benoni  B.  Taylor,  a  retired*  farmer  and  ex-sol- 
dier of  this  city. 

Benoni  B.  Taylor  dates  his  identity  with  Texas  back 
to  1859,  when  he  came  here  from  Pulaski  county,  Ken- 
tucky, and  settled  in  the  community  of  Lake  Creek,  where 
he  became  a  teacher  of  the  rural  schools,  and  from  which 
point  he  volunteered  as  a  soldier  of  the  Confederate  army. 
After  the  war  he  spent  a  few  years  more  in  Lamar  county 
school  work,  and  in  the  early  seventies  he  left  the  school 
room   to   take  up   farm  work.     Many   of  the   men   who 


are  leaders  in  the  public  and  business  affairs  of  Texas, 
or  have  been  during  the  last  score  of  years,  were  pupils 
of  his  and  his  influence  upon  their  young  lives  contributed 
a  virtuous  element  in  shaping  their  destinies.  When  he 
settled  down  to  agricultural  pursuits  it  was  at  Lake 
Creek,  now  a  popular  community  of  Delta  county,  and 
among  her  rich  localities;  and  here  he  confined  himself  to 
.  farming  and  kindred  industries  until  1911,  when  he 
retired  and  removed  to  Cooper,  from  where  he  gives 
directions  in  exploiting  the  substantial  interests  he  stiU 
maintains.  To  go  back  to  his  early  life  and  be  specific, 
we  record  that  Benoni  B.  Taylor  was  bom  in  Medina 
county,  Ohio,  May  4,  1839,  and  went  to  Somerset,  Ken- 
tucky, with  his  parents  in  1845.  He  grew  up  there  and 
was  educated  in  the  Somerset  Seminary.  His  parents 
were  Cyrus  Curtis  and  Mary  L.  (Cotant)  Taylor.  The 
former  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  June  17,  1807, 
and  died  in  Lincoln  county,  Kentucky,  in  1875;  the  latter 
passed  away  in  1859.  Following  are  the  children  of  their 
union :  John  J.,  David  D.,  Seth  S.,  Charles  C,  Anna  A., 
who  married  Lewis  Duderer;  Phoebe  P.,  whose  first  hus- 
band was  William  E.  David  and  who  is  now  the  wife  of 
William  M.  Warden;  Mary  M.,  the  youngest,  resides  in 
Vernon  county,  Missouri,  where  Seth  S.  died  and  where 
John  J.,  Charles  C.  and  Mrs.  Warden  have  spent  their 
lives. 

Nothwithstanding  the  accident  of  his  birth  in  Northern 
territory,  Benoni  B.  Taylor  was  essentially  Southern  upon 
the  question  causing  the  Civil  war,  and  he  bore  arms  in 
defense  of  the  Confederate  States.  He  enlisted  at  Paris, 
Texas,  January  18,  1862,  in  the  Ninth  Texas  Battery  of 
light  artillery,  under  Captain  J.  M.  Daniel.  Throughout 
the  war  he  served  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department, 
first  under  General  Hindman,  then  under  General  Holmes, 
and  finally  under  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith.  Fate  decreed 
that  he  should  escape  the  ordeal  of  the  heavy  fighting  of 
his  command,  as  he  was  either  on  detail  or  on  furlough 
when  such  engagements  came  off.  During  more  than 
three  years  he  followed  the  course  of  the  army  of  the 
gray,  through  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  and  left  it  when 
it  was  disbanded  at  Alexandria  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

February  23,  1859,  at  Somerset,  Kentucky,  Benoni  B. 
Taylor  was  married  to  Miss  Martha  A.  Koplin,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Matthias  and  Mary  (Strawberg)  Koplin  of  that 
county.  Mrs.  Taylor  was  born  September  29,  1840.  and 
died  September  21,  1805.  The  children  of  their  union 
are  Mollie,  wife  of  Charles  E.  Anderson,  one  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  Delta  county  and  a  prominent  factor 
in  the  varied  affairs  of  Cooper;  Maggie,  who  is  the  wife 
of  John  C.  Hendricks  of  Cooper,  Texas;  Ella  A.,  wife  of 
B.  F.  White,  of  Lake  Creek,  Delta  county;  Charles  Cur- 
tis, of  this  review;  Annie  A.,  now  Mrs.  B.  F.  Chambliss, 
of  Lake  Creek,  and  Lewis  B.,  a  farmer  of  that  locality. 

Charles  Curtis  Taylor  was  born  at  Lake  Creek,  Texas, 
September  1,  1871,  his  birth  and  that  of  the" county  being 
the  same  year.  He  spent  his  life  on  the  farm  until  he 
was  nineteen,  when  he  began  special  preparation  for  his 
life  work.  After  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  from  the  East  Texas  Normal  College,  he  read 
medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Rush,  then  at  Lake 
Creek,  thus  paving  his  way  to  his  work  in  the  university. 
He  entered  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
pursued  a  medical  course,  and  graduated,  his  diploma 
bearing  date  of  March  28,  1S94.  Thus  equipped,  he 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Gough,  Texas,  a 
a  few  miles  west  of  Cooper,  and  in  1900  came  from  there 
to  the  county  seat.  That  same  year  he  took  a  post-grad- 
uate cours?  in  the  Chicago  Polyclinic.  His  professional 
services  are  directed  in  line  with  ethics  as  defined  by 
societies  of  the  regular  school  of  medicine,  and  he  is  a 
meml  or  of  the  county  society,  the  State  Medical  Society, 
and  the  American  Medical  Association.  While  his  time  is 
taken  up  chiefly  with  his  professional  duties,  he  has  some 
outside  interests.  He  is  a  director  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Cooper,  farms  by  proxy,  and  takes  a  general 
interest  in  pul)lic  affairs.     He  has  added  to  the  substan- 
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tial   growth  of  Cooper  by  the   erection   of  one  of  the 
commodious  residences  of  the  city. 

At  Bichards,  Missouri,  Doctor  Taylor  was  married  to 
Miss  Anna  Koontz,  a  daughter  of  Judge  Frank  Koontz, 
one  of  the  retired  judges  of  the  Circuit  court  of  Missouri, 
and  through  her  father  inherits  German  blood.  Her 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Gerry,  and  she  is  one  of  a 
family  of  eight  children.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Taylor  have 
two  children,  Galen  M.  and  Flanoy.  The  family  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  Doctor  is,  frater- 
nally, an  Odd  Fellow  and  a  Woodman  of  the  World. 

Walter  M.  Peck,  M.  D.  In  the  development  of  a 
commonwealth  the  same  forces  are  felt  in  scientific  as 
in  industrial  lines.  The  man  who  develops  agricultural 
or  industrial  centers  is  a  pioneer,  and  the  same  may 
truthfully  be  said  of  the  man  who  serves  his  state  in  his 
professional  capacity,  aiding  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  her  greatness  in  his  special  line  of  work. 

In  considering  such  a  representative  of  the  medical 
profession.  Dr.  Walter  M.  Peck,  of  Dallas,  stands  pre- 
eminently, one  who  is  giving  to  Texas  and  surrounding 
states,  efficient  results  of  his  original  thinking.  His 
practice,  though  limited  as  it  is  to  the  Diseases  of  the 
Digestive  System,  covering  the  period  through  infancy 
to  old  age,  falls  over  a  wide  range. 

Because  of  like  physical  discomfort  in  his  youth,  he 
was  keenly  interested  throughout  his  college  career, 
and  his  subsequent  period  of  training,  in  solving  these 
problems.  This  he  has  accomplished,  for  his  results 
are  gratifying  beyond  measure.  This  oft-quoted  line 
is  most  applicable  to  him:  **Give  to  the  world  the  best 
you  have,  and  the  best  will  come  to  you.*' 

Dr.  Peck  was  born  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  May  8, 
1877 — the  son  of  R.  R.  and  Amaryllis  CSchollhouse) 
Peck.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Ohio  and  his  mother 
of  Michigan.  Walter  M.  Peck  completed  his  boyhood 
studies  in  the  high  school  of  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
After  a  period  of  five  years,  spent  in  eflTorts  to  cor- 
rect defective  health,  and  in  fulfilment  of  an  earlier 
plan,  he  entered  the  University  of  ^lichigan,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1903,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  He  was  a  member  of  Nu  Sigma  Nu,  Alpha 
Chapter.  He  served  in  class  offices  and  filled  various 
competitive  positions  secured  through  8(?holarship.  The 
prescribed  training  was  supplemented  by  several  sum- 
mers spent  in  special  study  and  research  work.  Valu- 
able work  was  done  by  him  as  a  member  of  the  senior 
medical  staff  of  the  University  Hospital,  in  association 
with  Dr.  George  Dock,  now  Dean  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity. On  completion  of  this  period  of  study  at 
Michigan,  he  spent  a  year  as  interne  at  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Hospital  at  Brainerd,  Minnesota,  declin- 
ing appointment  for  further  service.  Dr.  Peck  was 
married  to  Mildred  C.  Hathaway,  daughter  of  Isaac 
N.  and  Lydia  D.  Hathaway — in  1904 — she  being  also  a 
graduate  of  University  of  Michigan.  Two  children  have 
been  born  to  them,  Walter  H.  Peck,  January  24,  1906, 
and  Marian  H.  Peck,  September  3,  1908. 

His  years  of  training  had  been  for  general  medicine, 
but  his  greatest  interest  lay  along  the  lines  to  which, 
later,  he  limited  his  efforts — the  Diseases  of  the  Stomach 
and  Intestines.  Four  years  were  spent  in  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  in  practice,  and  in  1909  with  his  family  he 
moved  to  Texas.  In  this  state  he  has  made  an  enviable 
record.  He  is  an  authority  on  his  subject.  His  triumphs 
are  many,  and  though  he  is  comparatively  a  young  man 
ho  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  specialists  of  the  day. 

In  connection  with  his  private  practice  and  service 
as  consultant,  he  holds  the  chair  of  Diseases  of  the 
Stomach  and  Intestines  at  Baylor  ITniversity.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  executive  staff  of  the  Texas  Baptist 
Memorial  Sanitarium  and  serves  not  only  people  of 
means,  but  spends  much  time  in  charitable  work. 

Dr.  Pock  is  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  Texas  State  Medical  Association,  the  North 


Texas  Medical  Association,  the  Dallas  County  Medical 
Society  and  the  Dallas  Medical  and  Surgical  Society. 

In  the  development  of  his  city  as  a  medical  center, 
his  influence  has  been  felt,  and  he  is  a  force  through- 
out the  state  of  Texas. 

William  Owen  Warren,  M.  D.  A  physician  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pecan  Gap,  where  he  has  practiced  medicine 
And  given  his  kindly  personal  and  professional  service  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community  for  twenty  years.  Dr. 
Warren  has  chosen  to  make  Tiis  permanent  home  in  the 
same  locality  where  he  was  reared. 

William  Owen  Warren  was  born  May  26,  1867,  and  was 
a  son  of  Ezekiel  Warren  who  settled  in  Fannin  county 
in  1856,  and  who  died  in  the  Bralley-Pool  community 
near  Honey  Grove  in  1897.  The  late  Ezekiel  Warren  was 
])orn  near  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1825,  and  among  his 
])rotheTs  were  Russel,  who  spent  his  life  and  died  at 
Central ia,  Illinois;  Jesse  of  Greenville,  Texas;  and  Isaiah, 
who  died  in  Fannin  county,  Texas.  Ezekiel  Warren  was 
a  young  married  man  when  he  came  overland  to  Texas  in 
company  with  the  Moss  family,  whose  descendants  form  a 
portion  of  the  citizenship  of  Honey  Grove  today.  He 
located  three  miles  west  of  Ladonia  where  he  owned  a 
farm  commonly  known  as  the  **Dr.  King"  place.  After 
a  residence  there  of  seven  years  he  moved  to  the  Bralloy- 
Pool  neighborhood,  where  he  was  engaged  as  a  farmer  on 
a  modest  scale  in  the  growing  of  grain  and  cotton  and 
lived  there  without  event  or  important  incidents  until  past 
three  score  years  and  ten.  Ezekiel  Warren  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  war  was  a  sympathizer  with  the  south- 
ern cause,  and  physical  conditions  alone  prevented  him 
from  giving  his  active  service  to  the  Confederacy.  He 
was  a  believer  in  religion,  and  gave  official  service  to  the 
^fethodist  church.  He  married  Miss  Caltha  A.  White, 
who  came  from  Robertson  county,  Tennessee,  and  whose 
(loath  occurred  in  1895.  Their  children  were:  Robert, 
who  died  in  Fannin  county  at  the  age  of  forty-three  and 
whose  son  Reuben  Warren  lived  in  Hamilton,  Texas; 
Lurissa,  who  is  the  widow  of  a  Mr.  Spencer,  and  a  resi- 
dent in  Fannin  county;  Miss  Laure,  of  Honey  Grove; 
Lucy,  wife  of  D.  M.  West  of  Fannin  county;  William 
Owen  of  Pecan  Gap;  and  James  I.,  a  lawyer  and  real 
estate  man  of  Honey  Grove. 

William  Owen  Warren  spent  his  early  years  on  the  old 
homestead  near  Honey  Grove  and  obtained  an  education 
in  the  public  school  there.  His  first  work  was  to  equip 
himself  as  a  teacher,  and  he  then  took  charge  of  a  country 
school  on  Red  River  in  Lamar  county,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  experience  he  determined  to  prepare  for  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine.  In  pursuance  of  this  ambition,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Tennessee,  at  Nashville  in  1889. 
He  spent  two  years  in  the  study  of  medicine  and  was  then 
able  to  pass  his  examinations  and  take  up  active  practice 
which  he  continued  for  four  years  at  Pecan  Gap.  He  then 
returned  to  college  and  completed  his  course,  receiving  his 
degree  of  M.  D.  in  1895.  In  1901  Dr.  Warren  ^rimhed 
another  course  in  the  Dallas  Medical  college  and  m  1910 
in  accordance  with  his  constant  desire  to  keep  apace  with 
the  best  improvements  and  knowledge  of  the  profession, 
he  took  a  post  graduate  course  in  the  New  Orleans  Poly- 
clinic. He  is  a  member  of  the  County  and  State  Medical 
Societies. 

Dr.  Warren  was  married  at  Pecan  Gap  January  2,  189-, 
to  Miss  Beulah  Merrill,  a  daughter  of  Alexander  F.  Mer- 
rill, who  had  come  to  Texas  with  his  parents  in  1834,  two 
years  before  the  winning  of  independence.  He  was  three 
years  of  age  at  the  time  and  during  his  long  active  life 
was  identified  with  the  community  at  the  comers  of 
Lamar,  Fannin  and  Delta  counties.  Alexander  Merrill 
married  Miss  Sarah  Booth,  and  their  children  were  Wal- 
ter R.,  J.  Frank,  Benlah,  Lillic,  wife  of  W.  R.  Shepard 
of  Pecan  Gap,  and  Era,  wife  of  A.  B.  Crawford  of 
Bogata,  Texas.  Dr.  Warren  and  wife  have  three  chil- 
dr^,   namely:    Elmer,   now   finishing  his  education    at 
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Paris,  Texas;  Alvis;  and  William  Frank,  who  was  born 
in  1911. 

Dr.  Warren  has  membership  in  many  fraternities,  but 
his  chief  interests  are  in  Odd  Fellowship,  of  which  he  is 
a  past  noble  grand  and  has  sat  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
State.  He  is  a  Methodist  as  are  also  the  members  of  his 
family.  His  professional  responsibilities,  and  his  modest 
farming  interests  adjacent  to  Pecan  Gap  comprise  his 
field  of  personal  labor  and  enterprise. 

Samuel  Walker  Love,  as  president  of  the  First  State 
Bank  at  Bagwell's,  general  merchant  and  all  around  man 
of  affairs, -finds  himself  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  the 
town  with  which  he  has  been  identified  since  1886. 
Banking,  merchandising,  farming  and  some  connection 
with  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  form  a  combination  of 
interests  calculated  to  demand  the  close  attention  of  any 
man,  however  well  fortified  he  may  be  in  business  ability, 
and  Mr.  Love  is  concerned  in  all  these  lines  of  enterprise, 
and  others,  being  a  leading  factor  in  community  affairs. 
Mr.  Love,  it  may  be  said,  has  been  a  part  of  this  frontier 
country  since  1865,  having  come  to  Bosier  Parish,  Lou- 
isiana, in  that  year,  from  Calhoun  county,  Alabama,  where 
be  was  born  March  6,  1848.  He  comes  of  South  Carolina, 
and  his  father  was  Fieldon  Love,  born  in  that  state  on 
February  12,  1812. 

Fieldon  Love  accompanied  his  mother  to  Alabama 
when  he  was  a  boy,  and  when  the  Indian  tribes  of  that 
locality  were  moved  to  their  new  home  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, the  boy,  then  grown  to  young  manhood,  helped  to 
gather  up  the  scattered  Cherokees  and  start  them  on  their 
way  to  their  present  home.  Fieldon  Love  passed  his  life 
as  a  farmer  and  was  honored  by  his  Alabama  country- 
men with  public  office.  He  served  them  as  county  sheriff 
of  Calhoun  county,  being  elected  in  the  same  month  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  chosen  president  of  the  United  States  for 
the  first  time.  He  was  strongly  in  favor  of  secession,  and 
gave  several  of  his  sons  to  the  cause  of  the  south.  These 
were  Thomas,  George  W.,  Jack  and  Samuel  W.,  and  of  the 
number  Jack  gave  up  his  life  in  Virginia.  When  his  fam- 
ily had  been  reared  and  left  him  to  migrate  westward 
where  they  might  find  greater  fields  of  opportunity, 
Fieldon  Love  disposed  of  his  modest  home  in  Calhoun 
county  and  abandoned  the  community  with  which  he  had 
been  identified  for  more  than  sixty  years,  following 
those  of  his  sons  who  bad  stopped  in  Bosier  Parish, 
Louisiana,  in  1876.  There  he  died  in  1883,  and  is  buried 
at  Chalybeate  Springs.  He  married  Miss  Cynthia  Lang- 
ley,  who  died  in  Alabama  in  1863,  and  they  were  the  par- 
ents of  ten  children,  concerning  whom  brief  mention  is 
here  made  as  follow^:  Thomas,  who  served  in  the  Army 
of  the  Confederacy  and  who  died  in  Feburary,  1909,  leav- 
ing a  family;  George  W.,  who  served  in  the  Tennessee 
Branch  of  the  Confederate  service,  and  died  near  Duncan, 
Oklahoma,  leaving  a  family;  Jack,  who  died  in  the  ser- 
vice; Myrle  died  in  Bosier  Paris,  Louisiana,  as  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Burk;  Mary  married  Marion  Burk  and  died  in 
Louisiana,  also ;  Miranda  is  the  wife  of  Thomas  Ford,  of 
Calhoun  county,  Alabama;  Amanda  married  William  Hol- 
lingsworth  and  lived  in  Louisiana  until  her  death  in 
January,  1914;  Lou  married  John  Sammons,  and  they 
are  residents  of  the  great  northwest;  Samuel  Walker 
Love,  of  this  review ;  and  Fieldon  Taylor  Love,  who  died 
in  December,  1914,  was  a  resident  of  Texarkana,  Texas. 

Little  information  is  at  hand  concerning  the  par- 
entage of  Fieldon  Love,  the  father  of  the  children  men- 
tioned here.  It  is  known  that  his  name  was  Tyra  Love, 
and  that  he  was  of  Irish  blood  and  ancestry,  and  died 
in  South  Carolina.  Among  his  children  were  Tyra,  who 
moved  to  Illinois  many  years  before  the  Eebellion.  This 
son  brought  up  his  family  in  the  atmosphere  of  aboli- 
tion, and  furnished  a  son  to  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
This  son  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Confederates  and 
while  on  his  way  to  prison  chanced  to  pass  through 
Calhoun  county,  Alabama,  where  he  believed  he  had 
relatives.     He  inquired  for  them,  and  found  his  uncle, 


Fieldon  Love,  who  secured  his  release  from  captivity, 
Mrs.  Bebecca  Thomas,  who  died  near  HuntsviUe,  Ala- 
bama, was  one  of  the  children  of  the  first  Tyra  Love. 

Samuel  Walker  Love  came  to  man's  estate  with  but 
a  meagre  mental  training,  for  he  took  up  arms  for  the 
south  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  old.  He  joined 
the  Forty-eighth  Alabama  Battalion  and  participated 
in  some  skirmishing  under  the  cavalry  leader,  General 
Forrest,  his  conmiand  following  in  the  wake  of  General 
Hood's  army  in  Tennessee.  He  was  discharged  on 
May  1,  1865,  and  the  morning  after  his  return  home, 
took  his  place  behind  the  plow,  and  resumed  the  duties 
of  the  farm.  His  few  months  of  army  service,  com- 
bined with  the  chaotic  condition  of  affairs  at  home 
following  the  close  of  the  war,  created  a  spirit  of  rest- 
lessness that  he  scarce  knew  how  to  cope  with,  which 
caused  him  to  seek  new  scenes,  and  he  accordingly  went 
to  Louisiana.  He  was  still  under  age,  but  he  as- 
serted himself  with  a  strong  show  of  independence,  and 
made  good  progress  in  the  business  of  supporting  him- 
self. He  worked  for  a  time  in  saw  mills  as  a  laborer, 
then  as  a  carpenter  under  his  brother  Tom,  and  he  soon 
made  a  position  for  himself  m  the  new  country. 

On  December  23,  1869,  Mr.  Love  was  married,  and 
continued  as  a  resident  in  Louisiana  until  1882,  bar- 
ring a  brief  absence  at  Sherman,  Texas  in  1882  taking 
up  his  residence  in  Grayson  county.  Four  years  or 
continued  residence  there  was  sufficient  to  convince  him 
that  he  was  not  in  the  right  place,  and  his  removal  to 
Red  River  county  followed.  He  farmed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Detroit  until  1892,  when  he  made  an  investment  in 
a  mercantile  venture  in  Bagwell's  that  proved  success- 
ful, and  he  has  since  been  the  moving  spirit  of  every 
praiseworthy  enterprise  in  the  place.  The  firm  of  which 
he  is  the  head  has  been  for  some  years  known  as  S.  W. 
Love  &  Son,  and  is  the  leading  general  store  of  this 
busy  little   center. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Love  that  he  has  not  per- 
mitted his  physical  and  mental  vigor  and  activity  to 
become  absorbed  in  merchandise  alone,  but  has  contin- 
ued a  farmer,  and  on  a  modest  scale,  has  been  a  manu- 
facturer of  pine  and  hardwood  lumber.  His  farms 
lie  near  to  Sample's  Mill,  and  there  the  crops  com- 
mon to  this  community  are  produced  with  unfailing 
regularity,  from  season  to  season.  His  Saw-mills  are 
situated  near  Little  Pine  Creek,  and  serve  as  a  con- 
venience to  the  home  demand  for  such  products  as  they 
market. 

Mr.  Love  has  been  a  prominent  factor  in  local  poli- 
tics during  his  business  career.  He  inherited  princi- 
ples of  the  Democracy  from  his  father,  and  for  many 
years  he  clung  to  the  historic  old  party,  but  with  the 
breaking  up  of  old  ideals  in  1890  and  1892,  he  joined 
the  People's  party,  and  gave  service  as  a  delegate  to 
state  and  local  conventions,  voicing  sentiments  at  all 
times  favorable  to  a  new  political  movement.  He  saw 
the  new  parj;y  poll  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
votes  in  Texas,  and  might  have  seen  it  become  a  domi- 
nant political  organization  in  the  Lone  Star  state, 
but  that  the  leaders  of  the  Old  Democracy  took  timely 
warning,  took  on  the  principles  of  the  new  party  with 
an  early  convention  and  resumed  its  same  old  place 
in  the  confidence  of  a  large  part  of  the  Populist  fol- 
lowing, who  promptly  returned  to  their  old  allegiance. 
Since  that  time,  Mr.  Love  has  claimed  no  political  home, 
and  his  last  presidential  vote  went  to  the  Progressive 
party,  founded  in  1912. 

The  demand  for  a  guaranty  banking  institution  in 
Bagwell's  was  recently  complied  with  by  the  promo- 
tion of  the  First  State  Bank  with  a  capital  stock  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Love,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, was  a  prime  mover  in  this  and  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  bank,  which  opened  its  doors  for  business 
on  May  17,  1910.  In  this  enterprise  he  was  associ- 
ated with  other  well  known  citizens  of  Detroit  and  Bag- 
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well's,  among  whom  might  be  mentioned  Dr.  Van  Dyke, 
W.  T.  Norris,  Thomas  Wilson  and  John  M.  Wright  of 
Detroit,  and  James  Bush,  W.  E.  Brooks,  Charles  Moore, 
John  B.  Ward,  George  Thompson  and  Henry  McCay  of 
Bagwell 's. 

Mr.  Love  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was 
Maggie  Cochran,  a  daughter  of  Andrew  Cockran,  of 
Bosier  Parish,  Louisiana.  In  May,  1908,  she  died,  the 
mother  of  five  children,  as  follows:  William,  who  is  his 
father's  business  partner,  and  who  is  married  to  Miss 
Oda  Bagwell,  and  the  father  of  Vivian,  Bernard  and 
Samuel  Love;  Nora,  who  died  as  Mrs.  Isaac  Wallace, 
leaving  Tessie  Walker  and  Lois;  Joe,  passed  away 
unmarried ;  Zula  Lee ;  and  Bertie,  is  the  last  child  of  the 
five.  On  January  9,  1911,  Mr.  Love  was  married  to  Miss 
Alice  Bivens,  a  daughter  of  John  Bivens,  who  is  one  of  the 
old  settlers  of  Eed  Eiver  County.  On  February  7,  1913, 
Harry  Love  was  born  to  them.  Mr.  Love,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five,  is  still  a  foremost  figure  in  the  best  busi- 
ness epterprises  of  Bagwell's,  and  the  character  of  his 
work  in  the  community  is  of  an  order  that  renders  him 
a  most  valuable  citizen,  who  it  is  hoped,  will  be  spared 
for  many  years  to  carry  on  the  activities  with  which 
he  is  so  worthily  connected. 

Erwin  J.  Smith.  The  law  has  furnished  a  splen- 
did element  in  which  the  powers  and  abilities  of  Mr. 
Smith  have  developed  and  have  won  him  high  posi- 
tion in  professional  and  civic  aifairs.  He  is  one  of 
the  leading  attorneys  of  the  Denison  bar  where  he  has 
practiced  continuously  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  Erwin  J.  Smith  was  born 
November  27,  1866,  in  Celina,  Tennessee.  There  are 
few  members  of  the  family  in  Texas,  and  several  re- 
lated branches  of  the  name  are  to  be  found  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky.  His  parents  were  Nat  and  Belle 
(Langford)  Smith.  His  father,  a  native  of  Kentucky, 
was  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser  in  Tennessee,  volun- 
teered for  service  in  the  Confederate  army,  was  captain 
of  a  company  in  General  Morgan 's  famous  troopers, 
and  saw  much  active  service  in  the  fringes  of  the  bat- 
tlegrounds between  the  northern  and  southern  armies, 
and  was  in  some  of  the  most  noted  engagements  of  the 
war.  Several  years  later,  about  1868,  he  came  to  Texas, 
and  located  in  Grayson  county,  where  he  continued  as  a 
farmer  for  many  years.  He  acquired  ownership  of 
considerable  land  in  Donley  county,  in  Northwest  Texas, 
and  died  in  the  Panhandle  in  December,  1907,  at  the 
good  old  age  of  seventy-eight.  The  mother  who  was  a 
native  of  Tennessee,  is  still  living  with  her  daughter 
Mrs.  John  S.  Ferine,  near  Fort  Worth,  and  is  remark- 
ably active  for  her  seventy-four  years.  There  were 
three  children,  two  daughters  and  one  son. 

Erwin  J.  Smith  was  reared  on  a  farm  in  Grayson 
county,  attended  the  country  schools,  and  later  was  a 
student  in  Austin  College  at  Sherman,  and  also  in  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Bryan,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1888,  Bachelor  of  Arts.  His  studies 
in  preparation  for  the  law  were  pursued  in  the  offices 
of  Stewart  &  Bailey,  at  Gainesville,  and  in  September, 
1890,  he  was  admitted  by  examination  to  the  bar  in 
Grayson  county.  He  earned  his  first  fee  at  Denison, 
and  has  been  one  of  the  successful  lawyers  of  that  city 
since    1890. 

In  politics  he  has  voted  and  done  much  work  for 
the  Democratic  party.  lie  is  affiliated  with  the  Benev- 
olent and  Frotective  Order  of  Elks,  being  a  past  exalted 
ruler,  and  has  membership  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Mr.  Smith  first  married  Miss  Nannie  Weir,  of 
San  Antonio,  a  daughter  of  James  Weir,  and  a  step- 
daughter of  William  Aubrey,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  that 
city.  Two  children  were  born  to  this  marriage:  Erwin 
W.  Smith,  aged  twenty-three  is  a  graduate  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
in  civil  engineering,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  work 
of  his  profession  at  Tampico,  in  Old  Mexico;   William 


Aubrey  Smith,  aged  twenty-one,  is  now  attending  the 
University  of  Texas,  and  a  student  in  the  civil  engi- 
neering course.  The  mother  of  these  fine  sons  died  in 
August,  1894.  Mr.  Smith's  present  wife  before  her 
marriage  was  Miss  Claire  Fearson,  of  Denison,  a  daugh- 
ter of  A.  B.  Fearson,  one  of  the  pioneer  lawyers  of 
Denison.  Mr.  Smith  usually  takes  a  vacation  in  travel, 
is  very  fond  of  the  sea,  and  enjoys  a  trip  to  the  larger 
cities  of  the  east.  His  home  is  at  1131  Bond  Street, 
and  his  office  is  at  228  Main  Street. 

John  W.  Fisher.  One  of  the  best  known  and  most 
successful  hotel  men  is  John  W.  Fisher,  who  was  formerly 
in  the  hotel  business  at  Galveston,  for  a  number  of  years 
was  manager  and  proprietor  of  the  Sheldon  Hotel  at  El 
Faso,  and  is  still  engaged  in  the  business  as  proprietor 
of  the  Fisher  Hotel,  at  the  corner  of  West  San  Antonio 
and  El  Faso  Streets.  Mr.  Fisher  is  a  popular  landlord, 
and  succeeded  in  the  business  because  he  made  a  thorougli 
study  of  the  requirements  and  of  all  of  the  intricate  serv- 
ice involved  in  successful  management  of  a  hotel.  His 
career  has  been  one  of  steady  progress  from  small  begin- 
ning, and  when  he  left  home  a  young  man  he  had  only 
fifty  dollars  in  money  and  on  arriving  in  Illinois,  in  which 
state  he  began  his  practical  career,  he  possessed  but  seven- 
teen dollars.  John  W.  Fisher  was  born  in  Newcastle, 
Fennsylvania,  October  28,  1858.  He  was  the  youngest  of 
twelve*  children,  bom  to  Abel  and  Mary  (Gibson)  Fisher, 
his  mother  having  died  two  weeks  after  his  birth  at  the 
age  of  forty-two.  The  father  was  a  native  of  Fennsyl- 
vania and  of  English  descent,  and  the  mother  was  of  a 
Quaker  family.  The  father  was  a  merchant,  who  acquired 
a  moderate  degree  of  success  during  his  career.  He  died 
in  1891  at  lola,  Kansas,  where  he  had  resided  from  the 
spring  of  1880.  He  was  seventy-seven  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  The  mother  was  born  in  Lawrence 
county,  Fennsylvania,  also  of  English  descent.  Three  of 
the  older  sons  in  the  family,  Abel,  Frank  and  Gilbert, 
served  as  soldiers  in  the  Civil  war. 

l^p  to  the  time  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  John  W. 
Fisher  attended  the  primary  schools  of  Fennsylvania,  and 
had  some  schooling  and  much  practical  experience  in  his 
father's  store  from  the  time  of  the  removal  to  Kansas 
until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  His  first  regular 
position  in  the  business  world  was  as  traveling  sales- 
man for  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Harvesting  Company  of 
Chicago,  and  he  was  on  the  road  selling  farm  machinery 
for  four  years.  He  then  opened  a  farm  brokerage  busi- 
ness in  Chicago,  in  1895,  but  soon  afterward  moved  to 
Galveston,  where  he  entered  the  hotel  business.  He  was 
owner  and  manager  of  the  Washington  Hotel,  which  at 
the  time  was  one  of  the  leading  hostelries  of  Galveston. 
A  year  later  he  sold  out  and  moved  to  El  Faso  and  in 
September,  1896,  opened  the  Pearson  Hotel,  which  was 
then  the  favorite  public  house  of  entertainment  m  El 
Faso.  After  four  years  he  opened  in  1900  the  Sheldon 
Hotel  which  until  recently  was  the  largest  and  most  com- 
modious equipped  hotel  of  El  Faso.  He  was  sole  pro- 
prietor and  manager  of  the  popular  institution  for  ten 
years,  at  the  end  of  that  time  selling  out  to  a  stock  com- 
pany. On  November  15,  1910,  Mr.  Fisher  became  pro- 
prietor and  manager  of  the  Hotel  Fisher,  with  forty-two 
guest  rooms   and  excellent  equipment  and  service. 

In  politics  Mr.  Fisher  is  a  Kepublican  as  to  national 
affairs  and  locally  is  independent.  For  four  years  he 
served  as  vice  president  of  the  El  Paso  Fair  Association. 
He  is  a  life  member  of  the  Benevolent  &  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  is  a  member  of  the  T.  P.  A.  and  the  El 
Faso  Country  Club  and  belongs  to  the  Presbyterian 
church.  In  1886  in  Henry  county,  Hlinois,  at  Colona,  he 
married  Miss  Linnie  Swan,  a  daughter  of  Pitt  Swan,  a 
native  of  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher  have  seven 
children  and  three  grandchildren.  The  family  home  is 
at  1430  Boulevard,  where  he  owns  a  very  beautiful  resi- 
dence. 
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Horace  William  Avery.  The  Avery  family  has  been 
identified  with  the  city  of  Dallas  for  many  years,  and 
its  representatives  have  been  known  both  as  raUroad 
men  and  prominent  in  mercantile  affairs.  The  late 
Horace  William  Avery  was  one  of  the  early  railroad 
men  of  the  city,  having  located  there  soon  after  the  first 
railway  was  constructed  to  this  point.  His  son,  the  late 
Clarence  H.  Avery,  is  also  well  remembered  for  his  long 
and  prominent  connection  with  merchandising.  Horace 
William  Avery  was  born  at  St.  Johns,  Michigan,  on 
April  12,  1847,  a  son  of  Zelota  and  Phoebe  (Ferdon) 
Avery.  The  ftither  was  of  English  descent  and  the 
mother  was  French.  There  were  four  children  in  the 
family,  the  three  besides  Horace  W.  having  been: 
John  H.,  deceased;  Alton  and  Alta,  twins,  both  of  whom 
are  now  living  in  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Horace  William  Avery's  first  important  experience 
in  life  was  as  a  soldier,  and  when  still  a  boy  he  joined 
the  Union  army,  and  at  its  close  he  became  connected 
with  railroad  work.  He  was  in  the  railroad  offices  of 
different  companies  from  that  time  until  his  death  in 
1879.  He  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  belonged  to 
the  Methodist  church.  , 

Horace  William  Avery  was  married  in  1873  to  Miss 
Catherine  M.  Burleigh,  a  native  of  Canada,  and  a  daugh- 
ter of  William  H.  and  Maria  H.  (Mills)  Burleigh. 
Her  father  was  a  lumbx*rman,  but  after  moving  to  the 
United  States  retiredy^nd  in  1870  settled  at  Sherman, 
Texas,  where  he  dirfd  in  1883.  The  children  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Avery  were:  Alton  H.,  deceased;  Clar- 
ence H.,  mentioned  in  the  following  paragraph;  and 
Mabel,  the  wife  of  E.  T.  Patterson,  a  traveling  sales- 
man of  Dallas,  and  they  have  one  child,  Catherine.  The 
mother  of  these  children,  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, kept  her  home  in  Dallas,  until  her  death,  on  June 
10th,    1913. 

The  late  Clarence  H.  Avery  was  a  very  popular 
and  prominent  young  business  man  of  Dallas,  a  drug- 
gist by  profession  and  a  member  of  the  Dallas  Retail 
Druggist  Association,  and  also  of  the  National  Druggist 
Association.  He  was  born  in  Jackson,  Michigan,  in 
1876,  and  was  a  small  boy  when  the  family  came  to 
Texas,  locating  at  Sherman.  He  was  reared  there,  and 
received  most  of  his  education  at  Austin  College.  In 
1898  he  located  in  Dallas,  and  was  identified  with  the 
retail  drug  business  until  his  death.  He  conducted 
three  drug  stores  in  Dallas,  and  was  at  the  head  of  a 
very  flourishing  business  when  death  came  to  him  in 
1908.  He  was  very  popular  in  civic  and  social  circles, 
and  was  affiliated  with  the  Tannehill  Lodge  of  Masons, 
and  had  taken  many  degrees  in  that  order.  He  also 
belonged  to  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor  and  to 
Dallas  Chapter  No.  1,  Order  of  Eastern  Star.  He  and 
his  family  belonged  to  the  St.  Matthew's  Cathedral,  and 
he  was  buried  from  that  church.  The  late  Clarence  H. 
Avery  married  Miss  Pearl  Sammons,  who  survives  him, 
and  is  the  mother  of  one  son,  Horace  Avery. 

Abraham  L.  Brubaker.  No  more  prosperous  com- 
munity in  north  Texas  is  to  be  found  than  Iowa  Park, 
a  farm  community  established  about  thirty  years  ago 
by  an  enterprising  group  of  Iowa  men.  Long  one  of 
the  prosperous  farmers,  and  now  an  active  business  man 
of  this  little  city,  is  Abraham  L.  Brubaker,  identified  with 
the  lumber  business,  with  the  oil  industry  and  with  other 
local  concerns. 

Abraham  L.  Brubaker  was  bom  at  Mastersonville, 
Pennsylvania,  July  19,  1863.  His  parents  were  Christian 
W.  and  Martha  (Brubaker)  Brubaker.  His  father,  who 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  as  was  also  his  mother,  was  by 
occupation  a  farmer,  a  Republican  in  politics,  belonged 
to  the  Dunkard  church  in  religion,  and  affiliated  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellowsx  The  mother  died  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1860,  and  in  1871  the  father  moved  his 
family  from  Pennsylvania  to  Paris,  Illinois,  lived  there 


until  February,  1876,  and  then  went  to  McPherson, 
Kansas.  From  there  he  came  to  Texas  in  1888,  and 
located  at  Iowa  Park  on  August  17th  of  that  year.  In 
that  community  he  spent  his  last  years  and  died  June 
22,  1892.  Abraham  L.  Brubaker  had  one  sister,  Eliza- 
beth, who  died  in  October,  1892,  in  Ochiltree  county, 
Texas.  His  own  education  was  acquired  by  attendance 
at  the  common  schools  of  Illinois  and  Kansas,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  assisted  his  father  in  the  work  of  the 
farm.  When  he  was  about  nineteen  years  old  he  took 
up  farming  on  his  own  account,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  was  one  of  the  hard-working  and  energetic  agri- 
culturists in  the  vicinity  of  Iowa  Park.  In  1908  he 
resigned  his  farming  interests  to  take  up  business,  moving 
to  Iowa  Park,  where  he  accepted  the  management  of  the 
Iowa  Park  Lumber  Company.  He  still  continues  as  the 
executive  head  of  this  concern,  of  which  he  is  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Mr.  Brubaker  is  also  a  stockholder  in 
two  of  the  local  oil  companies  and  owns  stock  in  a  cotton 
gin. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat  and  is  affiliated  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pyth- 
ias and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  At  McPherson,  Kan- 
sas, on  March  27,  1887,  he  married  Miss  Amanda  Zink. 
Into  their  household  have  been  born  five  children,  as  fol- 
lows: Robert  R.,  born  at  McPherson  June  21,  1888,  and  is 
an  assistant  to  his  father;  Beulah,  born  at  Iowa  Park 
March  27,  1890,  and  is  the  wife  of  Joseph  W.  Ellison, 
of  Iowa  Park;  Martha  W.,  who  was  born  in  Iowa  Park 
February  22,  1892,  and  lives  at  home;  William  B.,  bom 
in  Iowa  Park,  October  24,  1893,  and  also  at  home;  and 
Joe  Bailey,  born  at  Iowa  Park  May  23,  1908.  Mr.  Bru- 
baker has  entered  to  do  his  part  in  public  affairs  and  is 
now  serving  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  is  president 
of  the  Iowa  Park  school  board. 

A.  M.  WiNSETT.  In  seeking  a  reason  for  personal 
success,  it  is  generally  found  that  the  men  who  rise 
above  their  fellows  in  business,  politics  and  social  life, 
are  those  who  have  kept  everlastingly  at  whatever  they 
started  out  to  accomplish,  directing  their  energies  along 
well-defined  lines  and  through  sheer  perseverance  sur- 
mounting the  obstacles  that  appear  in  their  path.  These 
are  the  kind  of  men  who  have  developed  Northwestern 
Texas  into  a  center  of  commercial  and  industrial  activ- 
ity, and  among  them  none  stands  higher  in  public  con- 
fidence and  esteem  than  A.  M.  Winsett,  proprietor  of 
the  leading  grocery  house  of  Winsett  Brothers,  one  of 
the  largest  establishments  of  its  kind  in  Lipscomb 
county.  Mr.  Winsett  came  to  Higgins  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  his  residence  here  has 
been  almost  commensurate  with  the  life  of  the  city, 
which  he  has  watched  grow  from  a  small  hamlet  to  a 
municipality  of  strength  and  importance.  He  has  par- 
ticipated actively  in  this  growth  and  has  grown  with 
it,  and  today  is  known  as  one  of  the  community's  fore- 
most business  men. 

A.  M.  Winsett  was  bom  in  Bedford  county,  Tennessee, 
July  14,  1873,  and  is  a  son  of  Amos  and  Elizabeth 
(Poplin)  Winsett,  both  natives  of  the  Big  Bend  State. 
His  father  as  a  young  man  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army  for  service  during  the  war  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  and  participated  therein  throughout  the 
struggle,  being  in  the  army  under  General  Bragg.  He 
took  part  in  numerous  bloody  battles,  but  escaped  with 
but  a  slight  wound.  On  his  return  to  the  pursuits  of 
peace  he  engaged  in  farming  and  became  a  wealthy 
planter,  but  died  when  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  in 
1883,  aged  forty-two  years.  His  widow  did  not  sur- 
vive him  long,  her  death  occurring  in  1885,  at  the  same 
age.  They  were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  of  whom 
A.  L.  and  J.  W.  Winsett  are  engaged  in  business  with 
A.  M.  Winsett  at  Higgins. 

The  next  to  the  youngest  of  his  parents*  children, 
A.   M.   Winsett  was  left   an  orphan  when  twelve  years 
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of  age,  and  after  attending  the  public  schools  of  Ten- 
nessee accompanied  his  brothers  to  Texas.  Locating 
at  Higgins,  he  secured  emploTment  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness of  Johnson  &  Hoover,  which  had  been  established 
in  the  first  business  building  erected  in  this  citj.  He 
continued  to  steadily  work  his  way  upward  with  this 
hrm,  and  in  1896  pureha2>ed  an  interest  in  the  business, 
and  eventually  became  a  partner  therein  when  it  was 
purchased  by  the  three  Winsett  brothers.  The  enterprise 
has  enjoyed  a  steady  and  continuous  growth  and  is  at 
present  accounted  one  of  the  leading  ventures  of  its 
kind  in  Lipscomb  county.  In  practically  every  walk 
of  life  there  is  a  certain  well  <iefined  path  to  success 
that  has  been  followed  by  scores  of  others.  But  there 
are  so  many  people  following  it  at  present  that  progress 
is  difficult.  To  get  ahead  of  the  procession,  one  must 
strike  out  for  himself,  and  it  is  necessary  that  some- 
thing else  be  displayed  besides  application  and  integ- 
rity. Mr.  Winsett  has  possessed  these  other  qualifica- 
tions— inherent  ability,  business  judgment  and  capacity 
to  grasp  and  make  the  most  of  opportunities,  and  to 
them  he  owes  his  success. 

On  August  22,  1895,  Mr.  Winsett  was  married  to 
Miss  Emma  Ewing,  at  Canadian,  Texas.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  Perry  Ewing,  a  Confederate  veteran  and 
pioneer  settler  of  Texas,  who  is  still  living  at  Higgins. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winsett  have  two  children:  Ewing,  bom 
in  September,  1896,  at  Higgins,  and  now  attending  a 
military  academy  at  Booneville.  Missouri,  and  Frank 
Maxwell,  bom  June  27,  1913.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winsett 
are  members  of  the  Baptist  church.  He  is  a  Demo- 
crat in  politics,  and  in  1912  was  honored  by  his  fellow- 
eitizens  by  election  to  the  city  council.  Fraternally,  he 
is  connected  with  the  Masons,  in  which  he  has  reached 
the  chapter  degree,  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  His 
acquaintance  is  extensive,  and  he  has  a  wide  circle  of 
personal  friends. 

E.  C.  Cayton.  Armstrong  county's  present  county 
and  district  clerk  is  one  of  the  energetic  young  citizens 
of  the  second  generation  in  the  Panhandle,  where  he 
has  lived  since  childhood.  He  therefore  represents  the 
permanent  and  substantial  element  of  the  population, 
and  on  the  basis  of  his  own  experience  is  convinced 
of  the  unlimited  resources  and  splendid  future  of  this 

region. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Cayton  was  born  at  Hayes,  Illinois,  Sep- 
tember 2,  1883.  His  parents  were  Anthony  and  Fan- 
nie (Armstrong)  Cayton,  the  father  a  native  of  Ohio, 
who  came  to  Illinois  about  1880,  and  was  engaged  in 
merchandising.  In  1889  he  moved  to  Texas,  locating 
in  Wichita  county,  where  he  engager  I  in  farming,  and 
also  for  four  years  was  Tax  Assessor  for  that  county. 
In  1904  he  came  to  Armstrong  county,  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, and  is  still  one  of  the  substantial  residents  here 
at  the  age  of  fifty- four  years.  The  mother,  who  was 
also  bom  in  Ohio*  where  she  was  educated  and  mar- 
ried, died  at  Champaign,  Illinois,  in  1903,  at  the  age 
of  forty.  Of  their  five  children,  Mr.  E.  C.  Cayton  was 
the  third  in  order  of  birth. 

For  a  brief  time  he  attended  school  in  Hlinois,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  his  independent  career  engaged 
in  farming,  a  vocation  with  which  he  has  been  familiar 
in  this  section  of  Texas  for  many  years.  He  continued 
as  a  farmer  up  to  1907,  and  then  moved  to  Claude, 
where  he  entered  business  and  was  one  of  the  progres- 
sive factors  in  the  business  district  until  1910.  In  that 
year  he  was  nominated  and  elected  county  clerk  of 
Armstrong     county,    and    was    reelected    in     November, 

1912. 

i[r.  Cayton  is  a  Democrat,  is  a  director  of  the  Claude 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is  well  known  in  fraternal 
affairs,  being  past  master  of  the  Masonic  Lodge,  and 
also  a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  Hella  Temple  of 
Dallas,   Texas,   and   affiliated   with   the  Benevolent   and 


Protective  Order  of  Elks,  Amarillo  Lodge  No.  923.  In 
Claude  on  August  5,  1906,  Mr.  Cayton  married  Miss 
Nettie  Baker,  a  daughter  of  J.  T.  and  Mary  (Girard) 
Baker,  well  known  old  residents  of  Claude.  Greta  May 
Cayton  was  bora  in  Claude  on  June  15,  1909,  and  is 
the  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cayton.  Among  the 
other  interests  of  Mr.  Cayton  in  this  part  of  Texas  is 
a  quarter  block  in  this  city  of  Claude  and  a  business 
lot  in  Goodnight. 

Edward  F.  Hamm,  M.  D.  A  successful  {►hysician  and 
Burgeon  of  Clarendon,  Dr.  Hamm  is  county  health  of- 
ficer of  Donley  county,  and  is  said  to  have  as  large  a 
private  practice  as  any  other  member  of  the  profession 
in  Clarendon. 

An  Illinois  man  by  birth,  the  doctor  was  born  at 
Bloomington,  January  2,  1876,  a  son  of  Edward  and 
Lucy  Ware  (Field)  Hamm,  the  father  a  native  of  Illi- 
nois, and  the  mother  of  Massachusetts.  In  1883  the 
family  moved  to  Arkansas,  locating  at  Prescott,  where 
the  father  was  engaged  in  farming.  Later  he  trans- 
ferred his  residence  to  Magnolia  in  the  same  state  and 
continued  farming.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  Brad- 
ley, Arkansas,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  business  at 
the  age  of  seventy  years.  When  a  young  man  he  took 
part  in  the  Civil  war  with  the  Fourth  Illinois  Cavalry, 
and  fought  for  the  Union  from  1863  to  1865.  The 
mother,  who  is  now  living  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  was 
educated  at  Elmyra,  New  York,  but  came  to  Illinois 
where  she  was  married.  She  was  the  mother  of  six 
children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  and  the  three 
besides  the  doctor  are  as  follows:  Frank  Orvis,  of 
Magnolia,  Arkansas;  Mrs.  Cora  Etta  Pearee,  of  Mag- 
nolia; and  Mrs.  Lucy  EUa  Gath  of  Mount  Holly, 
Arkansas. 

Dr.  Hamm,  who  was  the  fifth  of  the  children,  spent 
most  of  his  youth  at  Prescott  and  at  Magnolia,  Arkan- 
sas, attending  the  public  schools  of  the  former  place, 
and  the  Southwestern  Academy  at  the  latter.  It  was 
largely  through  his  own  efforts  that  he  prepared  for 
the  medical  profession,  and  taught  school  several  terms 
in  Columbia  county,  Arkansas,  in  order  to  secure  the 
means  for  attaidance  at  medical  college.  He  finally 
entered  the  Hospital  Collie  of  Medicine  at  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  where  he  was  graduated  M.  D.  in  1903. 
The  first  two  years  of  his  practice  were  spent  at  Shuler, 
Arkansas,  and  for  one  year  he  was  house  surgeon  in 
the  Texarkana  Dale  Sanatorium.  From  there  he  moved 
to  northwest  Texas,  locating  at  Canadian  city  for  one 
year,  and  in  March,  1909,  established  his  practice  at 
Clarendon.  Dr.  Hamm  for  the  past  three  years  has 
served  as  county  health  officer  of  Donley  county,  and 
has  done  much  through  the  medium  of  that  office  to 
extend  the  knowledge  of  sanitary  and  health  laws.  In 
politics  the  doctor  is  independent,  and  fraternizes  with 
the  Donley  County  and  Northwest  Texas  Medical  So 
cieties,  and  also  with  the  State  Medical  Societies.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  affiliate<i  with  the  Masonic  Order  through 
the  Royal  Arch  degrees  an.i  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  and  the  Woo<lmen  of  the  World. 

In  June,  1908,  at  Texarkana,  Arkansas,  he  married 
Miss  Minnie  L.  Moore,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Alice 
Moore.  Her  mother  is  still  living  at  Texarkana.  The 
two  children  born  to  their  marriage  are  William  Edward 
Hamm,  bora  at  Clarendon,  May  l5,  1909,  and  Margaret 
Minerva,  born  August  15.  1913.  Dr.  Hamm  owns  prop- 
ertv  in  this  neighborhood  to  the  amount  of  1,500  acres 
of  land. 

Polk  Morgan  Favhl  One  of  the  well-established 
and  prosperous  lawyers  of  San  Saba  is  Polk  Morgan 
Faver,  who  has  conducted  a  private  practice  here  since 
1891,  the  year  in  which  he  gained  his  degree.  He  has 
controlled  a  generous  share  in  the  legal  work  of  the 
city  and  county,  and,  in  addition  to  his  priyate  interests, 
has  served  in  1892  and  1893  as  eoontj  attorney,  a  post 
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in  which  he  gave  an  excellent  account  of  himself  in  the 
administration  of  the  legal  affairs  of  the  county.  He 
has  advanced  in  the  public  eye  with  each  succeeding 
year,  and  his  popularity  is  not  one  of  mushroom  growth, 
but  the  solid  and  dependable  outcome  of  years  of  care- 
ful attention  to  business  in  his  chosen  community. 

Mr.  Faver  is  a  native  son  of  Texas,  born  on  February 
19,  1863,  in  Williamson  county,  and  his  parents  were 
William  N.  and  Mary  Ann  (Oliver)  Faver,  both  of 
whom  were  formerly  from  Alabama,  and  who  came  to 
Texas  in  about  1852,  settling  in  Guadaloupe.  They 
were  pioneers  of  that  county,  and  were  prominent  in  the 
stock  raising  business.  The  Favers  are  of  French  an- 
cestry, while  the  Olivers  claim  Scotch  blood  and  ancestry 
for  theirs.  Both  families  were  of  the  representative 
class  of  slave  holders  in  their  native  state.  In  about 
1858  William  and  Mary  Ann  Faver  came  to  Williamson 
county,  Texas,  continuing  there  in  the  farming  and  stock 
business  in  comparative  success  until  1866,  when  they 
moved  to  Bastrop  county,  Texas,  and  in  November,  1872, 
they  made  their  final  move,  locating  in  San  Saba  county. 
Here  they  continued  in  the  vocation  they  had  formerly 
pursued,  and  they  were  active  in  that  business  in  the 
days  wlien  grass  was  yet  free  and  when  the  Indians 
might  be  depended  upon  to  pay  unsolicited  attention  to 
herds  in  the  night  time,  unless  carefully  looked  after. 
They  continued  there  in  active  life  until  the  father  died 
in  1904,  the  death  of  the  wife  and  mother  following  in 
1908.  Mrs.  Faver,  it  should  be  stated,  was  twice  mar- 
ried, and  when  she  joined  fortunes  with  Mr.  Faver,  she 
was  a  Mrs.  Weems  and  the  mother  of  four  children.  Mr. 
Faver  was  also  the  father  of  five  children  by  a  former 
wife,  and  five  children  were  born  of  their  marriage,  so 
that  a  large  family  of  fourteen  children  were  reared 
in  the  Faver  home.  Polk  Morgan  Faver  of  this  review 
was  the  youngest  boy  of  the  children  of  his  parents. 

In  the  log  school  houses  of  the  country  district,  Polk 
Morgan  Faver  gained  his  early  education.  He  later  at- 
tended a  private  school  in  Taylor  for  one  year,  the 
years  1885  and  1886  being  spent  in  the  San  Saba  Col- 
lege. He  then  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the  offices 
of  Burleson  &  Harris  in  San  Saba,  Texas,  and  so  well 
did  he  push  his  studies  that  in  1891  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  he  has  since  carried  on  a  thriving  legal 
practice  in  San  Saba.  Mr.  Faver  has  been  a  stanch 
Democrat  all  his  days  and  he  has  performed  a  deal  of 
worthy  work  in  the  best  interests  of  the  party,  though 
being  without  political  ambition  on  his  own  part. 

A  member  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  he  main- 
tains no  other  fraternal  relations,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

On  November  10,  1889,  Mr.  Faver  was  married  to 
Miss  Katie  Brown  of  San  Saba,  a  daughter  of  Asa 
Brown  and  his  wife.  Mrs.  Mary  Brown,  a  native  son 
of  Texas,  was  for  years  well  known  to  the  stock  raisers 
of  his  district  as  one  of  them.  He  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  he  died  in  about  1889,  while  the  mother 
is  still  living  in  San  Saba  county. 

Five  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Faver,  two 
daughters  and  three  sons.  Mary  Gregg,  the  eldest,  is 
aged  twenty-one  years;  Walter  A.  is  aged  eighteen; 
Alton  Bain,  thirteen  years  old;  Lloyd  O.,  aged  ten;  and 
Alice  Lee  is  six  years  of  age. 

Like  all  native  born  Texans,  Mr.  Faver  is  highly  en- 
thusiastic in  regard  to  the  advantages  and  opportunities 
Texas  offers.  He  advocates  the  mild  and  semi-tropical 
climate  as  suited  to  any  form  of  agriculture,  while  its 
healthful  properties  may  not  be  gainsaid  by  any  one. 
He  regards  the  state  as  the  world  of  opportunity  for 
the  poor  man,  provided  he  has  a  fund  of  ambition  and 
energy,  and  never  hesitates  to  furnish  information  to 
any  desiring  an  intimate  and  inside  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions in  the  state.  It  is  to  such  men  as  he,  enthu- 
siastic and  open  minded,  and  possessing  every  quality 
that  makes  for  the  best  citizenship,  that  Texas  is  in- 
debted   for    her    phenomenal    development    in    the    last 


quarter  century,  for  they  have  not  been  content  to  merely 
prosper,  but  have  been  bent  upon  seeing  their  fellow 
men  enjoy  the  same  blessings  that  have  been  theirs. 

Flinn  N.  Cabmichael.  Nothing  is  more  positive  than 
that  thrift,  industry  and  persistence  will  eventually  accom- 
plish great  results,  and  this  truism  has  been  demonstrated 
in  the  career  of  Flinn  N.  Carmichael,  who  through  his 
own  efforts  has  risen  to  a  prominent  position  among  the 
business  men  of  Hig^ins  and  has  developed  the  Higgins 
Hardware  Company  into  one  of  the  leading  enterprises 
of  its  kind  in  Lipscomb  county.  Given  only  ordinary 
advantages  in  his  youth,  he  early  embarked  upon  a  career 
that  has  been  marked  by  steadfast  and  well-directed  exer- 
tion, leading  up  to  the  attainment  of  the  goal  of  his 
ambitions.  Mr.  Carmichael  was  born  at  Oak  Level,  Cle- 
burne county,  Alabama,  January  1,  1864,  and  is  a  son 
of  G.  S.  and  S.  Elizabeth  (Story)  Carmichael.  His  par- 
ents, natives  of  Alabama,  were  married  in  that  State 
and  during  the  early  'seventies  the  family  migrated  to 
Texas  and  settled  in  Wilson  county,  where  the  father,  a 
railroad  operator,  followed  his  calling  until  his  death  in 
1887,  when  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  His  widow  sur- 
vived him  until  1899,  passing  away  when  seventy-four 
years  of  age.  They  were  the  parents  of  seven  children, 
of  whom  Flinn  N.  was  the  second  in  order  of  birth. 

Flinn  N.  Carmichael  was  brought  to  Texas  as  a  lad, 
and  completed  his  education  here  in  the  public  schools  of 
Wilson  county,   following  which  he  secured  •employment 
as  a  cow-boy.     He  continued  to  follow  thifi  vocation  on 
various   ranches   in   this   part   of  the  State   until    1903, 
in  the  meantime  carefully  husbanding  his  resources,  and 
at  that  time  decided  to  enter  business  on  his  own  account. 
Accordingly,  he  came  to  Higgins  and  in  partnership  with 
Joseph    F.   Latimer   established   the   Higgins   Hardware 
Company.    This  venture  was  started  in  a  small  store  with 
a  limited   stock   of   light   hardware,   but   this   has.  been 
gradually  and  steadily  developed  into  an  important  enter- 
prise, with  a  complete  stock  of  light  and  heavy  hard- 
ware,  harness,   wagons  and   similar   articles.      The   first 
quarters  of  the  Higgins  Hardware  Company  soon  proved 
inadequate  for  the  rapidly  increasing  volume  of  business, 
and  Mr.  Carmichael  erected  the  present  modern  structure, 
which  has  a  floor  space  of  7,500  feet.    Trade  is  attracted 
from    all   over   the   surrounding  territory,   and   the   con- 
cern is  justly  considered  one  that  is  adding  to  the  com- 
mercial prestige  of  Lipscomb  county.     Mr.  Carmichael  is 
independent  in  his  political  views,  exercising  his  right  to 
vote  for  the  candidate  he  considers  best  fitted  for  the 
office,  irrespective  of  party  ties.     He  has  not  cared  for 
public  office,  but  has  not  been  indifferent  to  the  duties 
of  citizenship,  and  has  found  time  from  his  extensive 
business  interests  to  serve  Higgins  as  auditor  and  member 
of  the  board  of  school  trustees.     His  fraternal  connec- 
tion is  with  the  Masonic  Blue  Lodge,  in  which  he  has 
numerous  friends,  while  his  religious  faith  is  that  of  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

On  January  22,  1896,  Mr.  Carmichael  was  married  to 
Miss  Bosa  Smith,  at  Higgins,  daughter  of  John  H.  and 
E.  A.  (Mary)  Smith,  natives  of  Texas  who  are  still  liv- 
ing. Four  children  have  been  born  to  this  union :  Rupert, 
born  December  16,  1897,  and  Claude,  born  November  14, 
1899,  both  of  whom  are  attending  high  school ;  Frank, 
born  May  14,  1906,  a  public  school  stndent;  and  Ray, 
the  baby,  born  January  16,  1909.  All  of  the  children 
were  born  at  Higgins. 

Joseph  F.  Latimer.  Among  those  who  are  worthily 
and  efficiently  representing  the  commercial  interests  of 
Lipscomb  county,  Joseph  F.  Latimer,  of  the  Higgins 
Hardware  Company,  is  deserving  of  more  than  passing 
mention.  A  resident  of  Texas  since  1891,  his  career  has 
been  one  of  steady  advancement,  and  his  success  is  due 
solely  to  his  own  efforts  and  inherent  ability.  Mr.  Latimer 
is  a  Kansan,  and  was  born  in  Cherokee  county,  January 
16,  1874,  a  son  of  W.  O.  and  Cynthia  A.  (Inman)  Lati- 
mer.    His  father,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  brought  to 
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Ut.%  ^-hiutrr  wtMm  «  la'K  and  re^eir«d  his  «4iKat:on  io 
*K<r  p  ihh^  wrhiftAM  of  Obio  aD'l  Indiftniu  §upplemented  bj 
n*'''U*iJLn*:*t  »t  the  f>l«ti#;  Srhry>l  at  JefferviDTille.  Indi- 
ana, Hf;  •>'ibi»«^jrjtf^ritJr  wrbt  to  Kansafl.  nhtf>re  b«>  \j*rt^me  a 
«<rll  known  mHfWf^i  pra^titioL«irr.  and  there  died  in  !*».';. 
a*  thie  aj(e  of  «jixty-thrwr  years.  I>r.  I^timer  married 
^.rnthja  A.  Inrnan,  who  wm  fr***rn  at  Marietta.  Ohio,  and 
ftbtf-  ittill  «!Tjrvivei!  an']  n.ak<^  h^-r  home  ar  \l'\g^yr\iiB,  Texas. 
)t*:\un  noir  I'^venty-rhre*'  yf-arfj  of  age.  J^he  and  her  hris- 
han'l  ha'i  a  family  of  fo'jr  ch.ldreL.  and  of  these  Joseph 
V.  wan  the  ife^ond  in  line. 

Th*-  **dij''ational  advanta;/*^  of  J'lS^rph  F.  Latimer  were 
limited  to  those  to  t^  acquired  in  the  public  schools,  as 
hih  father  died  when  h*-  watt  nine  y^-ar*;  of  agje.  an-i  he 
v.a«-  <-arly  forced  to  a««iH*  in  h>  own  siipf^irt.  He  was 
^.*'',fji^*^u  }fHT%  f}f  asic  V.  h<-n  h*-  ''amf  to  Texas,  and  here 
for  t#.n  year**  he  work^-d  «»  a  f^rm'-r  and  ranch ri: an.  in 
the  if.*-antim^'  thriftily  f^aviny  his  earnings  with  the  id*-a 
i-ver  in  mind  of  •*om*'  day  ^-nt'-rin;:  the  business  field  on 
his  own  az-'^onnt.  Thi*!  ambition  was  realized  when  he 
r-ame  to  Hi^jfins  and  ^stabli«-hed  himself  in  the  livery 
busin'-^s,  but  aft^-r  four  yi-'AT*-  sjient  ther^-in  disposed  of 
his  interests,  and  in  partner**hip  with  Flinn  X.  Carmichael 
r<- «MabliKh«ffl  th**  HifT^'ins  Jfanlware  r:ompany.  The 
orij^inal  capital  of  the  partm-rs  wa«  not  of  an  extensive 
natiir*-,  and  the  stock  an'l  «'Stablishmfnt  of  the  new  ven- 
ture were  n^rces^-arily  small,  but  as  the  business  j^rew  and 
finanr-es  f^rrmitted  more  and  l^ett^-r  str^-k  were  purchased, 
and  this  subse/piently  nere*sitated  larj^er  quarters.  A**- 
cordinglv  th*»  pres«*nt  modern  buildinjj  of  the  firm  was 
erecled/and  the  establishment  now  occupies  7..'00  feet 
of  floor  space.  A  large,  up-to-date  stork  of  wagons,  bug- 
gies, light  and  heavy  hardware,  stoves,  agricultural  im- 
plements, etc.,  is  carried,  and  thr-  ronrern  stands  ready  to 
nil  orders  with  qui^knesM  and  dispatch,  having  facilities 
for  shipping  to  all  adjar«'nt  points  and  boing  able  to 
mi'et  the  quotations  of  thr*  hnuM-s  of  the  large  cities  of 
the  Htnte.  Mr.  T^timer  is  an  experienced  business  man, 
is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  needs  of  his  trade, 
and  is  a  man  fully  to  V»e  relied  uj^on  in  all  matters  of 

business.  . 

On  March  25,  1907,  Mr.  Latimer  was  married  at 
Higgins,  to  Miss  Ttose  Ora^'e.  daughter  of  Carl  Grace. 
d*'<'eas«Ml,  who  came  to  Lipsromb  county,  Texas,  in  188*. 
T\\o  fhibln-n  have  been  born  t<i  this  union:  Oracie  Fern, 
born  in  I^M-rmber.  1JK»7:  and  ^leorge  Franklin,  born  in 
Ortol.*-r,  IIHO.  Mr.  Latinwr  is  indep<'nrlent  in  his  politi- 
t'\\\  views,  lie  is  serving  a**  a  iiwuiber  of  the  board  of 
Mfhool  tnistiMS  an«l  c»f  thr  rountv  commisHioners.  and  is 
(•onsr-ifntiouHJv  discharging  the  <luti«'S  of  these  positions. 
Mis  n'ligioiis' fai4h  i^  th;it  of  Ww  M^'thodist  Kpisco[>al 
churrh,  and  fraternally  he  is  a  Master  Mason  and  a  uieni- 
btT  of  thi!  Council. 


Makfiison  ('.  Kkkfiow.  a  merchant  of  Clarendon,  one 
whose  substantial  position  in  the  community  is  beyond  all 
iiiMStiori.  Marrisou  C.  Kerbow  began  his  career  as  a 
farmer  on  a  small  acreage,  and  has  been  steadily  pros- 
pi'Ti'd. 

IlnrriHon  C.  Kerbow  was  born  in  Georgia,  in  Jackson 
Count V,  March  H,  1850,  the  third  in  a  family  of  four  sons 
and  five  daughters  born  to  Francis  Marion  and  Frances 
Cllotish)  Kerbow,  both  of  whom  were  Oeorgians  by  birth. 
The  paternal  an<-eHtorH  were  early  Scotch  and  Welch  set- 
tlers of  Carol inas,  and  on  the  mother's  side  the  ancestry 
was  Dutch,  also  South  Carolina  residents.  Francis  M. 
Kerbow  moved  to  Texas  in  IHC)!'),  settling  in  Ked  River 
county.  During  the  war  he  ha<l  served  in  a  Virginia 
coriipaiiy,  under  the  fanums  <'avalry  leader  .Tube  Karlv, 
and  was  through  most  of  the  canipaigns  of  the  war.  Tie 
was  wounded  twice,  once  at  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania, 
Da.,  and  again  at  Cold  Harbor  battle,  and  was  granted  n 
rurlough  which  lasted  until  end  of  war.  Tie  followed  farm- 
ing as  his  occupation,  was  a  Democrat  in  ptditics.  and  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  church.     His  first  wife,  Frances 


Hoodi,  died  in  1^70.    In  1&74  be  married  Mis.  Ha^a 
who  ifr  still  liring  in  Tezaa. 

Mr.  Kerbow  was  edacated  in  the  eonntir  sekools 
Georgia,  and  from  the  age  of  ten  rears  has  liTvd  in  Texa 
where  he  also  had  the  advantages  of  the  pnbUe  ser-.V' 
At  the  age  of  twenty- four  he  left  the  home  fane  a: 
started  oat  on  his  own  aeeount  to  manage  a  tlurry-a-: 
plaee  in  Delta  eoonty.  He  worked  this  land  and  g?a 
ually  acquired  more  and  followed  farming  with  cons: 
erable  ''ueeess  until  19«Xi.  In  that  rear  be  moved 
FL«her  county,  where  he  followed  both  mercantile  a: 
strjck  farming  enterprise,  and  in  1905  came  to  Clarend': 
arriving  on  June  13.  In  this  flourishing  town  of  Xor 
west  Texas,  he  bought  an  interest  in  ue  bardwmre  a: 
furniture  store  of  £  L.  Daily,  after  wbieb  tbe  fiim  w 
kno^~n  as  Daily  and  Kerbow  Companj,  until  Febrca: 
ldU7.  Mr.  Daily  then  sold  his  interert  to  Mr.  Ash- 
and  the  new  firm  continued  for  seventeen  months.  V, 
Kerbow  then  bought  out  the  entire  bosiness,  and  i: 
sinoe  conducted  it  alone.  He  is  a  stock  holder  ir  *: 
Fanners  State  Bank,  owns  his  store  and  residence  and  i 
many  evidences  of  material  prosperity  and  a  great  n:;: 
yyt'T  of  friends,  and  tbe  esteem  and  confidence  of  1 
associate^.  Mr.  Kerbow  is  a  Democrat  and  is  aflllia: 
with  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

On  f.Tiristmas  day  of  1S79,  in  Delta  county,  Texas. 
married  Mi^-s  Ari?ona  Redus,  who  was  bom  in  Miasissip] 
a  dau(;hter  of  Wesley  Redus.    Of  the  eight  children  bo 
to  their  union  seven  are  now  living. 

Pearl  O.  Poyd,  cashier  of  the  First  Xational  Bai 
of  Higgins,  Higgins,  Texas,  was  bom  in  Waahingt< 
county,  Iowa,  I^cember  12.  1882,  but  has  been  a  res 
dent  of  Texas  since  his  early  childhood. 

Mr.  Boyd's  father,  William  Boyd,  a  natiTe  of  loi' 
and  the  early  part  of  his  life  an  Iowa  stock  farme 
removed  with  his  family  to  Texas  in  1889  and  settle 
at  Canadian  in  Hemphill  county.  Daring  his  res 
dence  here  he  ser^'ed  six  years  as  county  sheriff,  and  i 
now  living  in  Oklahoma.  Politically,  he  is  a  Bepnbli 
can.  Of  the  six  children  composing  their  family,  Peai 
O.  is  the  eldest. 

Pearl  O.  Boyd  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  attende 
the  public  schools  oi^  Canadian^  and  on  leaving  echo 
he  accepted  a  position  as  ])Ookkeeper  for  the  Gerla( 
Mercantile  Company,  with  which  he  was  associated  thri 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  resigned  his  pb^ 
With  that  company  and  came  to  Higgins,  as  bookkee^t 
for  the  Bank  of  Higgins,  since  merged  into  the  Fir 
Xational  Bank  of  Higgins,  of  which  since  1908  he  h: 
l.»een  cashier.  This  institution  has  a  capital  stock  < 
$25,000.00,  and  surplus  and  profits  amounting  to  $1^ 
.S24.;J0.  Its  other  officers  are:  C.  H.  Lockhart,  prw 
dent;  A.  U.  Young,  vice-president  and  E,  E.  Dogget 
assistant  cashier. 

In  his  political  faith,  Mr.  Boyd  differs  from  his  fathe 
casting  his  franchise  with  the  Democratic  party.  ^^ 
however,  takes  no  active  part  in  politics.  He  mail 
tains  fraternal  relations  with  various  organizations,  ii 
eluding  the  M.  W.  A.,  W.  O.  W.,  I.  O.  O.  P.,  and  1 
K.  and  A.  M.,  and  O.  E.  S.  As  a  member  of  the  Coi 
mercial  Club,  he  is  in  touch  with  civic  affairs  and  h 
public  spirit  and  pride  in  local  progress  are  recogniz< 
fa<'tors. 

.Mine  14,  1905,  at  Canadian,  Texas,  Mr.  Boyd  wj 
married  to  ]Miss  Lena  Hoeffle,  a  native  of  Texas  ai 
ji  daughter  of  Paul  Hoeffle.  They  are  the  parents  < 
three  children:  Kussell,  born  July  16,  1906;  Alber 
August  8,  1910,  and  William,  April  12,  1912 — ^all  n; 
tives   of   Higgins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyd  are  identified  with  the  Presb; 
terian  Church,  in  which  he  is  a  steward  and  acti^ 
worker. 

.JosniAH  Bryan  Sugg.  For  many  years  one  of  the  sni 
stnntial  citizens  of  north  central  Texas,  the  late  Joshii 
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this  country  when  a  lad,  and  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  supplemented  by 
attendance  at  the  Eclectic  School  at  Jefferson ville,  Indi- 
ana. He  subsequently  went  to  Kansas,  where  he  became  a 
well-known  medical  practitioner,  and  there  died  in  1883, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  Dr.  Latimer  married 
Cynthia  A.  Inman,  who  was  bom  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  and 
she  still  survives  and  makes  her  home  at  Higgins,  Texas, 
being  now  seventy-three  years  of  age.  She  and  her  hus- 
band had  a  family  of  four  children,  and  of  these  Joseph 
F.  was  the  second  in  line. 

The  educational  advantages  of  Joseph  F.  Latimer  were 
limited  to  those  to  be  acquired  in  the  public  schools,  as 
his  father  died  when  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  and  he 
was  early  forced  to  assist  in  his  own  support.  He  was 
seventeen  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  Texas,  and  here 
for  ten  years  he  worked  as  a  farmer  and  ranchman,  in 
the  meantime  thriftily  saving  his  earnings  with  the  idea 
ever  in  mind  of  some  day  entering  the  business  field  on 
his  own  account.  Tliis  ambition  was  realized  when  he 
came  to  Higgins  and  established  himself  in  the  livery 
business,  but  after  four  years  spent  therein  disposed  of 
his  interests,  and  in  partnership  with  Flinn  N.  Carmichael 
re-established  the  Higgins  Hardware  Company.  The 
original  capital  of  the  partners  was  not  of  an  extensive 
nature,  and  the  stock  and  establishment  of  the  new  ven- 
ture were  necesparily  small,  but  as  the  business  grew  and 
finances  permitted  more  and  better  stock  were  purchased, 
and  this  subsequently  necessitated  larger  quarters.  Ac- 
cordingly the  present  modern  building  of  the  firm  was 
erected,  and  the  establishment  now  occupies  7.500  feet 
of  floor  space.  A  large,  up-to-date  stock  of  wagons,  bug- 
gies, light  and  heavy  hardware,  stoves,  agricultural  im- 
plements, etc.,  is  carried,  and  the  concern  stands  ready  to 
fill  orders  with  quickness  and  dispatch,  having  facilities 
for  shipping  to  all  adjacent  points  and  being  able  to 
meet  the  quotations  of  the  houses  of  the  large  cities  of 
the  State.  Mr.  Latimer  is  an  experienced  business  man, 
is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  needs  of  his  trade, 
and  is  a  man  fully  to  be  relied  upon  in  all  matters  of 
business 

On  March  25,  1907,  Mr.  Latimer  was  married  at 
Higgins,  to  Miss  Rose  Grace,  daughter  of  Carl  Grace, 
deceased,  who  came  to  Lipscomb  county,  Texas,  in  3887. 
Two  children  have  been  born  to  this  union:  Gracie  Fern, 
born  in  December,  1907;  and  George  Franklin,  bom  in 
October,  1910.  Mr.  Latimer  is  independent  in  his  politi- 
cal views.  He  is  serving  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
school  trustees  and  of  the  county  commissioners,  and  is 
conscientiouslv  discharging  the  duties  of  these  positions. 
His  religions*  faith  is  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  and  fraternally  he  is  a  Master  ^Mason  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council. 


Harrison  C.  Kerbow.  A  merchant  of  Clarendon,  one 
whose  substantial  position  in  the  community  is  beyond  all 
question,  Harrison  C.  Kerbow  began  his  career  as  a 
farmer  on  a  small  acreage,  and  has  been  steadily  pros- 
pered. 

Harrison  C.  Kerbow  was  born  in  Georgia,  in  Jackson 
County,  March  6,  1856,  the  third  in  a  family  of  four  sons 
and  five  daughters  bora  to  Francis  Marion  and  Frances 
CHoosh)  Kerbow,  both  of  whom  were  Georgians  by  birth. 
The  paternal  ancestors  were  early  Scotch  and  Welch  set- 
tlers of  Carolinas,  and  on  the  mother  *s  side  the  ancestry 
was  Dutch,  also  South  Carolina  residents.  Francis  M. 
Kerbow  moved  to  Texas  in  1866,  settling  in  Red  River 
county.  During  the  war  he  had  served  in  a  Virginia 
company,  under  the  famous  cavalry  leader  Jube  Early, 
and  was  through  most  of  the  campaigns  of  the  war.  He 
was  wounded  t^ice,  once  at  the  battle  of  Spot tsyl van  ia. 
Pa.,  and  again  at  Cold  Harbor  battle,  and  was  granted  a 
furlough  which  lasted  until  end  of  war.  He  followed  farm- 
ing as  his  occupation,  was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  church.    His  first  wife,  Frances 


Hoosh,  died  in  1870.    In  1874  he  married  Mrs.  Hashaw 
who  is  still  living  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Kerbow  was  educated  in  the  country  schools  of 
Georgia,  and  from  the  age  of  ten  years  has  Uved  in  Texas, 
where  he  also  had  the  advantages  of  the  public  schools. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  left  the  home  farm,  and 
started  out  on  his  own.  account  to  manage  a  thirty-acre 
place  in  Delta  county.  He  worked  this  land  and  grad- 
ually acquired  more  and  followed  farming  with  consid- 
erable success  until  1900.  In  that  year  he  moved  to 
Fisher  county,  where  he  followed  both  mercantile  and 
stock  farming  enterprise,  and  in  1905  came  to  Clarendon, 
arriving  on  June  13.  In  this  flourishing  town  of  North- 
west Texas,  he  bought  an  interest  in  the  hardware  and 
furniture  store  of  A.  L.  Daily,  after  which  the  firai  was 
known  as  Daily  and  Kerbow  Company,  until  February, 
1907.  Mr.  Daily  then  sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  Asher, 
and  the  new  firm  continued  for  seventeen  months.  Mr. 
Kerbow  then  bought  out  the  entire  business,  and  has 
since  conducted  it  alone.  He  is  a  stock  holder  in  the 
Farmers  State  Bank,  owns  his  store  and  residence  and  has 
many  evidences  of  material  prosperity  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  friends,  and  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his 
associates.  Mr.  Kerbow  is  a  Democrat  and  is  affiliated 
with  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

On  Christmas  day  of  1879,  in  Delta  county,  Texas,  he 
married  Miss  Ari7ona  Redus,  who  was  born  in  Mississippi, 
a  daughter  of  Wesley  Redus.  Of  the  eight  children  born 
to  their  union  seven  are  now  living. 

Pearl  O.  Boyd,  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Higgins,  Higgins,  Texas,  was  born  in  Washington 
county,  Iowa,  December  12,  1882,  but  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Texas  since  his  early  childhood. 

Mr.  Boyd's  father,  William  Boyd,  a  native  of  Iowa 
and  the  early  part  of  his  life  an  Iowa  stock  farmer, 
removed  with  his  family  to  Texas  in  1889  and  settled 
at  Canadian  in  Hemphill  county.  During  his  resi- 
dence here  he  ser\'ed  six  years  as  county  sheriff,  and  is 
now  living  in  Oklahoma.  Politically,  he  is  a  Republi- 
can. Of  the  six  children  composing  their  family,  Pearl 
O.  is  the  eldest. 

Pearl  O.  Boyd  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  attended 
the  public  schools  o^  Canadian,  and  on  leaving  school 
he  accepted  a  position  as  bookkeeper  for  the  Gerlack 
Mercantile  Company,  with  which  he  was  associated  three 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  resigned  his  place 
with  that  company  and  came  to  Higgins,  as  bookkeeper 
for  the  Bank  of  Higgins,  since  merged  into  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Higgins,  of  which  since  1908  he  has 
been  cashier.  This  institution  has  a  capital  stock  of 
$25,000.00,  and  surplus  and  profits  amounting  to  $17,- 
324.36.  Its  other  officers  are:  C.  H.  Lockhart,  presi- 
dent; A.  U.  Young,  vice-president  and  E.  E.  Doggett, 
assistant  cashier. 

In  his  political  faith,  Mr.  Boyd  differs  from  his  father, 
casting  his  franchise  with  the  Democratic  party.  He, 
however,  takes  no  active  part  in  politics.  He  main- 
tains fratemal  relations  with  various  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  M,  W.  A.,  W^  O.  W.,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  A. 
F.  and  A.  M.,  and  O.  E.  S.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club,  he  is  in  touch  with  civic  affairs  and  his 
public  spirit  and  pride  in  local  progress  are  recognized 

factors. 

June  14,  1905,  at  Canadian,  Texas,  Mr.  Boyd  was 
married  to  Miss  Lena  Hoeffle,  a  native  of  Texas  and 
a  daughter  of  Paul  Hoeffle.  They  are  the  parents  of 
throe  children:  Russell,  bora  July  16,  1906;  Albert, 
August  8,  1910,  and  William,  April  12,  1912— all  na- 
tives of   Higgins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyd  are  identified  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  which  he  is  a  steward  and  active 
worker. 

JosHiAH  Bryan  Suoo.  For  many  years  one  of  the  sub- 
stantial citizens  of  north  central  Texas,  the  late  Joshiah 
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Bryan  Sugg  had  a  worthy  and  honorable  career,  engaged 
chiefly  in  farming.  He  was  a  soldier  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  lived  in  Texas  from  1879  until  his  death  in  1891. 
His  widow  now  resides  in  Dallas,  at  303  North  Ewing 
Avenue. 

Joshiah  Bryan  Sugg  was  born  in  Bossier  Parish,  Louis- 
iana, April  27,  1843,  a  son  of  J.  B.,  Sr.,  and  Elizabeth 
(Mclntyre)  Sugg.  Both  parents  were  natives  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  paternal  ancestors  moved  to  that 
state  from  Kentucky.  The  senior  Mr.  Sugg  was  a  planter 
in  Louisiana.  Joshiah  Bryan  Sugg,  Jr.,  was  one  of  six 
children,  and  the  only  one  now  living  is  William  A.,  a 
railroad  man  located  at  Minden,  Louisiana. 

The  late  Mr.  Sugg  grew  to  manhood  in  Louisiana, 
and  was  still  a  boy  when  the  war  broke  out  between 
the  states.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  Ninth  Louisiana  Infantry,  and  worked 
all  through  the  war  as  a  brave  and  efficient  soldier.  He 
surrendered  at  Appomatox,  and  then  returned  to  his 
home  in  Louisiana.  His  first  regular  occupation  was 
merchandising,  but  he  soon  afterwards  took  up  his 
favorite  vocation  of  farming  and  remained  in  his  native 
state  until  1879.  Moving  to  Texas,  he  settled  at  Forney 
in  Kaufman  county,  where  he  farmed  for  eight  years, 
and  then  moved  to  Valley  Mills  in  Bosque  county.  There 
his  last  years  were  spent  in  the  quiet  vocations  of  farm- 
ing, and  his  death  occurred  when  he  was  not  yet  fifty 
years  of  age.  In  1900  Mrs.  Sugg  moved  to  Dallas. 
Through  the  efforts  of  her  husband  and  through  her 
own  good  management  she  possesses  considerable  prop- 
erty, including  some  bank  stock.  The  late  Mr.  Sugg 
was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  but  was  never  active  in 
political  affairs,  and  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  his  home 
and  family 

On  June  29,  1875,  Mr.  Sugg  and  Alice  Elizabeth  Prid- 
more  were  united  in  marriage.  Mrs.  Sugg  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  K.  and  Alice  J.  (Maples)  Pridmore,  and 
both  she  and  her  parents  were  natives  of  Limestone 
county,  Alabama.  She  was  quite  young  when  her  mother 
died,  and  she  was  reared  in  the  home  of  her  grand- 
parents in  Tennessee.  Her  father  was  a  planter.  Mrs. 
Sugg's  only  brother,  William  M.,  was  killed  as  a  Con- 
federate soldier.  Three  children  were  born  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sugg,  all  of  them  now  deceased: 
Elizabeth,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  un- 
married; Mary  E.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eight  years; 
and  Robert  K.,  who  died,  aged  eighteen  months. 

Louis  W.  Nelson.  Although  his  residence  in  Texas 
covers  only  a  few  years,  Mr.  Louis  W.  Nelson  is  sub- 
stantially identified  with  the  town  of  Higgins  and  coun- 
try adjacent  to  it,  for  he  has  the  largest  general  store 
in  the  place. 

Mr.  Nelson  is  a  native  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  was 
bom  July  3,  1871,  son  of  Hans  P.  and  Anna  (Chris- 
topherson)  Nelson,  both  natives  of  Denmark.  Hans 
P.  Nelson  came  to  America  in  1857,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  and  settled  in  Nebraska,  where  subse- 
quently, he  was  an  emigrant  agent  and  a  prime  factor 
in  bringing  settlers  here.  In  1881  he  moved  to  Greens- 
burg,  Wisconsin,  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
was  quite  successful.  He  is  now  a  resident  of  Sioux  ' 
City,  Iowa.  While  he  lived  in  Wisconsin  he  was  active 
in  local  polities  and  filled  several  county  offices.  Polit- 
ically, he  is  a  Republican;  religiously,  a  Lutheran.  His 
wife,  Anna  ( Christ opherson)  Nelson,  died  in  1880.  She 
was  the  mother  of  four  children,  of  whom  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  is  the  eldest. 

In  the  public  schools  of  the  towns  in  which  his  par- 
ents lived,  young  Nelson  acquired  his  education  up  to 
the  time  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  Afterward  he 
took  a  commercial  course  in  a  business  college.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  started  out  in  life  on  his 
own  account,  and  his  first  work  was  to  conduct  a  store 
at  Ironwood,  Michigan,  for  his  father.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  in  mercantile  business  until  he 
was  twenty.     Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  farming 
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and  sheep  raising  at  Lake  Benton,  Minnesota,  which 
he  followed  there  from  1886  to  1901,  and  was  suc- 
cessful to  a  marked  degree.  In  1901  he  rented  his 
farm  and  entered  the  Government  service,  as  an  electri- 
cal engineer,  and  for  seven  years  devoted  his  time  and 
attention  to  this  work,  at  Flandreau,  South  Dakota; 
Fort  Peck,  Montana;  Mescalero,  New  Mexico;  and 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  After  resigning  his  government  posi- 
tion, he  engaged  in  the  hardware  and  harness  business 
at  Wallace,  South  Dakota,  but  six  months  later  sold 
out  and  in  August,  1909,  came  to  Texas.  Here  his  first 
venture  was  in  the  real  estate  business,  and  he  also 
became  interested  in  farming  and  stock  raising  and  for 
a  time  conducted  a  dairy.  On  July  31,  1911,  he  opened 
up  his  present  general  store  at  Higgins.  He  has  a 
floor  space  of  90x45  feet,  carries  a  well  selected  stock 
of  general  merchandise,  and  is  doing  a  prosperous  busi- 
ness, his  store  being  the  largest  in  the  town.  He  still 
owns  his  farm  of   160  acres,  which  he  has  rented. 

Mr.  Nelson  belongs  to  the  church  in  which  he  was 
reared,  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  his  political  affili- 
ation is  with  the  Socialists. 

January  12,  1896,  at  Flander,  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Nelson  was  married  to  Miss  Martha  R.  Robinson,  a 
native  of  Minnesota  and  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Robin- 
son. To  them  have  been  born  five  children:  Robert, 
Pearl,  Clarende,  Myrtle,  Christine  Bell. 


Archie  T.  Wright.  The  Eldorado  Success  is  the 
most  influential  and  prosperous  journal  of  Schleicher 
county,  and  is  under  the  editorial  and  business  manage- 
ment of  a  very  enterprising  newspaper  man.  Mr. 
Wright  has  had  a  varied  experience  in  ranching  and 
other  lines  of  business,  and  besides  his  connection  with 
the  Success  he  is  also  identified  with  local  affairs  in 
Eldorado. 

Archie  T.  Wright  was  born  at  Seguin,  Texas,  No- 
vember 6,  1876.  His  father  was  Archie  Taylor  Wright, 
a  native  of  Virginia,  who  came  to  Texas  when  a  young 
man,  and  who  when  sixteen  years  of  age  had  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate  army,  serving  throughout  the  entire 
struggle.  He  was  a  newspaper  man  for  many  years 
and  combined  that  vocation  with  farming.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  church  and  his  death  occurred 
in  1878  when  about  forty-one  years  of  age.  The  maiden 
name  of  his  wife  was  Callie  A.  Cochran,  who  was  bom 
in  Texas,  where  she  was  married.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  her  death  occurred 
in  1894  at  the  age  of  forty.  They  had  three  sons, 
of  whom  the  Eldorado  citizen  was  the  second. 

As  a  boy  he  attended  the  Texas  Public  Schools,  and 
when  sixteen  years  old  took  up  his  independent  exer- 
tions, attaining  a  position  on  a  ranch,  and  working  at  a 
salary  for  a  number  of  years  until  1901.  In  that  year 
he  bought  a  ranch  in  Schleicher  county  and  enjoyed  the 
prosperity  of  a  successful  cattleman  until  1906.  In 
that. year  he  came  to  Eldorado,  and  bought  the  plant 
and  establishment  of  the  Elorado  Success.  He  conducts 
a  paper  which  has  a  circulation  throughout  the  county, 
and  in  connection  with  the  publication  has  a  job  print- 
ing office  to  supply  first-class  work  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Wright  was  married  at  Eldorado,  October  30, 
1906  to  Miss  Mabel  Love  Foley,  a  daughter  of  W.  B. 
Foley,  Sr.,  of  Eldorado.  Their  three  children,  two 
daughters  and  one  son,  are:  Xula  Voncelle,  Agnes 
Amelia  and  Archie  Taylor,  Jr.  The  family  worship  in 
the  Methodist  Church,  and  the  fraternal  affiliations  of 
Mr.  Wright  are  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees  and  the  Heralds 
of  Liberty.  Mrs.  Wright  is  a  member  of  the  Rebekahs 
and  the  Woodmen's  Circle.  Mr.  Wright  conducts  his  pa- 
per as  a  supporter  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  has  al- 
ways been  of  that  political  creed.  He  is  secretary  of  the 
school  board  at  Eldorado.  He  finds  his  amusement  in 
fishing  and  in  the  wholesome  recreations  of  social  life. 
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Bryan  Sugg  had  a  worthy  and  honorable  career,  engaged 
chiefly  in  farming.  He  was  a  soldier  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  lived  in  Texas  from  1879  until  his  death  in  1891. 
His  widow  now  resides  in  Dallas,  at  303  North  Ewing 
Avenue. 

Joshiah  Bryan  Sugg  was  bom  in  Bossier  Parish,  Louis- 
iana, April  27,  1843,  a  son  of  J.  B.,  8r.,  and  Elizabeth 
(Mclntyre)  Sugg.  Both  parents  were  natives  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  paternal  ancestors  moved  to  that 
state  from  Kentucky.  The  senior  Mr.  Sugg  was  a  planter 
In  Louisiana.  Joshiah  Bryan  Sugg,  Jr.,  was  one  of  six 
children,  and  the  only  one  now  living  is  William  A.,  a 
railroad  man  located  at  Minden,  Louisiana. 

The  late  Mr.  Sugg  grew  to  manhood  in  Louisiana, 
and  was  still  a  boy  when  the  war  broke  out  between 
the  states.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  Ninth  Louisiana  Infantry,  and  worked 
all  through  the  war  as  a  brave  and  efficient  soldier.  He 
surrendered  at  Appomatox,  and  then  returned  to  his 
home  in  Louisiana.  His  first  regular  occupation  was 
merchandising,  but  he  soon  afterwards  took  up  his 
favorite  vocation  of  farming  and  remained  in  his  native 
state  until  1879.  Moving  to  Texas,  he  settled  at  Forney 
in  Kaufman  county,  where  he  farmed  for  eight  years, 
and  then  moved  to  Valley  Mills  in  Bosque  county.  There 
his  last  years  were  spent  in  the  quiet  vocations  of  farm- 
ing, and  his  death  occurred  when  he  was  not  yet  fifty 
years  of  age.  In  1900  Mrs.  Sugg  moved  to  Dallas. 
Through  the  efforts  of  her  husband  and  through  her 
own  good  management  she  possesses  considerable  prop- 
erty, including  some  bank  stock.  The  late  Mr.  Sugg 
was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  but  was  never  active  in 
political  affairs,  and  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  his  home 
and  family 

On  June  29,  1875,  Mr.  Sugg  and  Alice  Elizabeth  Prid- 
more  were  united  in  marriage.  Mrs.  Sugg  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  K.  and  Alice  J.  (Maples)  Pridmore,  and 
both  she  and  her  parents  were  natives  of  Limestone 
county,  Alabama.  She  was  quite  young  when  her  mother 
died,  and  she  was  reared  in  the  home  of  her  grand- 
parents in  Tennessee.  Her  father  was  a  planter.  Mrs. 
Sugg's  only  brother,  William  M.,  was  killed  as  a  Con- 
federate soldier.  Three  children  were  bom  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sugg,  all  of  them  now  deceased: 
Elizabeth,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  un- 
married; Mary  E.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eight  years; 
and  Robert  K.,  who  died,  aged  eighteen  months. 

Louis  W.  Nelson.  Although  his  residence  in  Texas 
covers  only  a  few  years,  Mr.  Louis  W.  Nelson  is  sub- 
stantially identified  with  the  town  of  Higgins  and  coun- 
try adjacent  to  it,  for  he  has  the  largest  general  store 
in  the  place. 

Mr.  Nelson  is  a  native  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  was 
born  July  3,  1871,  son  of  Hans  P.  and  Anna  (Chris- 
topherson)  Nelson,  both  natives  of  Denmark.  Hans 
P.  Nelson  came  to  America  in  1857,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  and  settled  in  Nebraska,  where  subse- 
quently, he  was  an  emigrant  agent  and  a  prime  factor 
in  bringing  settlers  here.  In  1881  he  moved  to  Greens- 
burg,  Wisconsin,  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
was  quite  successful.  He  is  now  a  resident  of  Sioux 
City,  Iowa.  While  he  lived  in  Wisconsin  he  was  active 
in  local  politics  and  filled  several  county  offices.  Polit- 
ically, he  is  a  Republican;  religiously,  a  Lutheran.  His 
wife,  Anna  (Christopherson)  Nelson,  died  in  1880.  She 
was  the  mother  of  four  children,  of  whom  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  is  the  eldest. 

In  the  public  schools  of  the  towns  in  which  his  par- 
ents lived,  young  Nelson  acquired  his  education  up  to 
the  time  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  Afterward  he 
took  a  commercial  course  in  a  business  college.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  started  out  in  life  on  his 
own  account,  and  his  first  work  was  to  conduct  a  store 
at  Ironwood,  Michigan,  for  his  father.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  in  mercantile  business  until  he 
was  twenty.     Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  farming 
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and  sheep  raising  at  Lake  Benton,  Minnesota,  which 
he  followed  there  from  1886  to  1901,  and  was  suc- 
cessful to  a  marked  degree.  In  1901  he  rented  his 
farm  and  entered  the  Government  service,  as  an  elec|;ri- 
cal  engineer,  and  for  seven  years  devoted  his  time  and 
attention  to  this  work,  at  Flandreau,  South  Dakota: 
Fort  Peck,  Montana;  Mescalero,  New  Mexico;  and 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  After  resigning  his  government  posi- 
tion, he  engaged  in  the  hardware  and  harness  business 
at  Wallace,  South  Dakota,  but  six  months  later  sold 
out  and  in  August,  1909,  came  to  Texas.  Here  his  first 
venture  was  in  the  real  estate  business,  and  he  also 
became  interested  in  farming  and  stock  raising  and  for 
a  time  conducted  a  dairy.  On  July  31,  1911,  he  opened 
up  his  present  general  store  at  Higgins.  He  has  a 
floor  space  of  90x45  feet,  carries  a  well  selected  stock 
of  general  merchandise,  and  is  doing  a  prosperous  busi- 
ness, his  store  being  the  largest  in  the  town.  He  still 
owns  his  farm  of   160  acres,  which  he  has  rented. 

Mr.  Nelson  belongs  to  the  church  in  which  he  was 
reared,  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  his  political  affili- 
ation is  with  the  Socialists. 

January  12,  1896,  at  Flander,  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Nelson  was  married  to  Miss  Martha  R.  Robinson,  a 
native  of  Minnesota  and  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Robin- 
son. To  them  have  been  born  five  children:  Robert, 
Pearl,  Clarende,  Myrtle,  Christine  Bell. 


Archie  T.  Wright.  The  Eldorado  Success  is  the 
most  influential  and  prosperous  journal  of  Schleicher 
county,  and  is  under  the  editorial  and  business  manage- 
ment of  a  very  enterprising  newspaper  man.  Mr. 
Wright  has  had  a  varied  experience  in  ranching  and 
other  lines  of  business,  and  besides  his  connection  with 
the  Success  he  is  also  identified  with  local  affairs  in 
Eldorado. 

Archie  T.  Wright  was  born  at  Seguin,  Texas,  No- 
vember 6,  1876.  His  father  was  Archie  Taylor  Wright, 
a  native  of  Virginia,  who  came  to  Texas  when  a  young 
man,  and  who  when  sixteen  years  of  age  had  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate  army,  serving  throu^out  the  entire 
struggle.  He  was  a  newspaper  man  for  many  years 
and  combined  that  vocation  with  farming.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  church  and  his  death  occurred 
in  1878  when  about  forty-one  years  of  age.  The  maiden 
name  of  his  wife  was  Callie  A.  Cochran,  who  was  bom 
in  Texas,  where  she  was  married.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  her  death  occurred 
in  1894  at  the  age  of  forty.  They  had  three  sons, 
of  whom  the  Eldorado  citizen  was  the  second. 

As  a  boy  he  attended  the  Texas  Public  Schools,  and 
when  sixteen  years  old  took  up  his  independent  exer- 
tions, attaining  a  position  on  a  ranch,  and  working  at  a 
salary  for  a  number  of  years  until  1901.  In  that  year 
he  bought  a  ranch  in  Schleicher  county  and  enjoyed  the 
prosperity  of  a  successful  cattleman  until  1906.  In 
that. year  he  came  to  Eldorado,  and  bought  the  plant 
and  establishment  of  the  Elorado  Success.  He  conducts 
a  paper  which  has  a  circulation  throughout  the  county, 
and  in  connection  with  the  publication  has  a  job  print- 
ing office  to  supply  first-class  work  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Wright  was  married  at  Eldorado,  October  30, 
1906  to  Miss  Mabel  Love  Foley,  a  daughter  of  W.  B. 
Foley,  Sr.,  of  Eldorado.  Their  three  children,  two 
daughters  and  one  son,  are:  Xula  Voncelle,  Agnes 
Amelia  and  Archie  Taylor,  Jr.  The  family  worship  in 
the  Methodist  Church,  and  the  fraternal  affiliations  of 
Mr.  Wright  are  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees  and  the  Heralds 
of  Liberty.  Mrs.  Wright  is  a  member  of  the  Rebekahs 
and  the  Woodmen 's  Circle.  Mr.  Wright  conducts  his  pa- 
per as  a  supporter  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  has  al- 
ways been  of  that  political  creed.  He  is  secretary  of  the 
school  board  at  Eldorado.  He  finds  his  amusement  in 
fishing  and  in  the  wholesome  recreations  of  social  life. 
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John  D.  Loweey.  County  and  district  clerk  of  Sut- 
ton county,  Mr.  Lowrey  has  experienced  all  the  activi- 
ties and  fortunes  of  west  Texas  life,  has  been  a  rancher, 
and  has  been  honored  with  his  present  official  distinc- 
tion. John  D.  Lowrey  was  born  in  Colorado  coilnty, 
Texas,  July  22,  1868,  and  has  spent  all  his  career  in 
this  state.  His  father  is  Robert  H.  Lowrey  a  promi- 
nent citiyen  of  Lubbock  county.  Robert  H.  Lowrey  was 
born  in  Georgia,  came  to  Texas  during  the  sixties,  just 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  having  served  in  a  Georgia 
Regiment  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  having  had  his 
full  share  of  the  campaigns  and  battles  and  hardships 
of  army  life.  He  has  for  many  years  been  engaged  in 
the  stock  and  ranching  business  in  Texas,  and  now  lives 
in  Lubbock  county,  and  is  owner  of  considerable  real 
estate,  and  town  property,  in  which  he  deals  extensively. 
He  is  also  interested  in  the  Lubbock  State  Bank.  Dur- 
ing earlier  years  he  was  active  in  political  circles, 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Twenty-second  State  Legis- 
lature and  is  prominent  in  Masonry  and  in  the  Baptist 
Church.  The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Elizabeth 
Harrell,  who  was  born  in  Georgia,  where  she  was  mar- 
ried, and  she  was  also  a  devout  member  of  the  Baptist 
church.  There  were  six  children  in  the  family,  among 
whom  John   D.   was  the  third. 

He  attained  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools, 
and  until  twenty-two  years  of  age,  lived  on  his  father's 
ranch.  Leaving  home  and  taking  up  the  battle  of  life 
for  himself,  he  followed  ranch  work  in  various  coun- 
ties for  about  fifteen  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  was  elected  county  and  district  clerk  of  Sutton  coun- 
ty, and  is  now  serving  his  eighth  year,  previous  to 
which  he  had  been  for  a  year  and  a  half  deputy  clerk. 
Mr.  Lowrey  was  married  in  Mason  county,  Texas,  June 
6,  1898,  to  Miss  Ellen  Await,  daughter  of  A.  B.  Await 
of  that  county.  They  are  the  parents  of  four  children, 
two  sons  and  two  daughters:  Grady,  Marie,  Guila  and 
William  Arthur,  deceased.  Mr.  Lovrey  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  any  church  but  supports  them  all.  His  wife 
is  a  Methodist,  and  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Home 
and  Missionary  Society.  Fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with 
the  Masonic  Order  from  the  Blue  Lodge  to  the  Chapter 
and  Council,  and  also  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  Knights  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. He  belongs  to  the  Sonora  Commercial  Club, 
and  is  always  willing  to  cooperate  in  any  movement  for 
the  improvement  of  the  town  and  vicinity.  He  is  an 
active  Democrat,  and  besides  his  other  official  service 
has  given  four  years  as  a  member  of  the  school  board. 
His  chief  diversions  are  fishing  and  hunting. 

William  C.  Benton.  No  public  official  in  Schleicher 
county  is  better  liked  or  more  highly  respected  than 
William  C.  Benton,  the  county  and  district  clerk  of 
Schleicher  county,  Texas,  Mr.  Benton  is  widely  exper- 
ienced in  the  kind  of  work  upon  which  he  is  at  present 
engaged  and  his  service  in  this  position  has  been  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  county  and  district. 
Being  now  just  in  the  prime  of  life  his  prospects  for 
the  future  look  very  bright  and  he  has  the  good  wishes 
of  hosts  of  friend. 

William  C.  Benton  was  born  in  Wood  county,  Texas, 
on  the  28th  of  August,  1871,  a  son  of  William  F. 
Benton.  His  father  was  born  in  Alabama  and  came 
to  Texas  when  he  was  only  a  child.  He  now  lives  in 
Schleicher  county,  and  his  occuption  in  life  is  farming. 
He  married  Miss  Georgia  G.  Earhart,  who  was  born  in 
the  state  of  Georgia.  Their  marriage  took  place  in 
Texas.  Mr.  Benton  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Baptist 
church. 

Of  the  two  children  who  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  F.  Benton,  William  C.  Benton  is  the  eldest. 
His  brother,  Wilbur  O.  Benton,  lives  in  Eldorado.  Wil- 
liam C.  Benton  has  spent  all  his  life,  except  when  he 
was   away  at   school,   within   the   state   of   his   nativity. 


He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Wood  county,  later  attending  the  high  school  of  Smith 
county,  Texas.  After  completing  his  high  school  work 
he  took  a  commercial  course  in  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, at  Lexington,  Kentucky.  After  this  he  returned 
to  Texas  and  began  life  as  a  school  teacher.  For  three 
years  he  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Wood  county 
and  then  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business.  He 
made  quite  a  success  of  this  business  and  remained 
a  merchant  until  November,  1902,  when  he  sold  out 
his  store  to  accept  the  position  of  district  clerk  of 
Wood  county,  to  which  he  had  been  elected.  He  served 
in  this  office  for  four  years  and  then  for  one  year 
served  as  deputy  county  clerk.  His  next  move  brought 
him  to  Schleicher  county,  and  he  arrived  in  Eldorado 
on  the  15th  of  July,  1907.  Just  one  year  after  the 
coming  of  Mr.  Benton  to  Eldorado  he  was  elected  county 
and  district  clerk  and  is  now  serving  his  third  term  in 
this  office.  Mr.  Benton  also  conducts  an  abstract  busi- 
ness and  his  the  only  set  of  transcribed  abstracts  in 
this  county. 

In  politics  Mr.  Benton  is  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  he  takes  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 
his  party  both  in  national  and  state  affairs  as  well 
as  locally.  In  religious  matters  Mr.  Benton  leans 
toward  the  Baptist  church  for  it  was  the  church  of  his 
childhood,  but  he  is  a  member  of  no  denomination  and 
gives  his  support  to  all  of  them.  Mr.  Benton  is  active 
in  the  fraternal  world  and  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  In  the  first  mentioned 
order,  Mr.  Benton  is  a  member  of  the  Blue  Lodge  and 
Chapter,  and  he  has  been  Master  of  his  Blue  Lodge  in 
both  Wood  county  and  Schleicher  county.  Mr.  Benton 
is  a  valuable  citizen  to  Eldorado  for  he  is  tireless  in  his 
enthusiasm  over  the  country  and  its  future  and  is  a 
convincing  talker  when  setting  forth  the  advantages  of 
locating  in  the  state  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Benton  was  married  in  Wood  county,  Texas,  on 
the  16th  of  November,  1892,  to  Miss  Sallie  J.  Raley, 
a  daughter  of  Columbus  and  Margaret  Raley,  of  Wood 
county.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benton  have  become  the  par- 
ents of  four  childrn,  one  daughter  and  three  sons,  as 
follows:  Julius  B.,  who  is  deceased;  Olga  L.;  Offie  C, 
and  Harold  Jarvis  Benton. 

Dr.  WILLLA.M  T.  Blythe.  In  the  death  of  William 
T.  Blythe,  on  June  20,  1909,  a  commercial  salesman 
who  has  been  popularly  known  among  his  fellows  and 
among  the  business  men  throughout  the  southwest  for  a 
great  many  years,  was  removed  from  a  career  of  activity 
which  was  continued  almost  up  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
The  late  Dr.  Blythe  for  many  years  had  his  quarters 
and  home  at  Dallas,  where  his  widow  stUl  resides,  and 
early  in  life  was  a  practicing  physician,  having  prac- 
ticed medicine  in  northwest  Texas,  on  the  frontier  for 
some  years,  before  taking  up  his  work  as  a  traveling 
salesman  for  chemical  and  drug  houses. 

William  T.  Blythe  was  born  in  Hopkins  county,  Texas, 
December  3,  1863,  a  son  of  William  T.  and  Amanda 
(Bishop)  Blythe,  his  father  having  been  a  farmer.  The 
eight  children  in  the  family  are  named  as  follows: 
^lary,  deceased;  Theodosia,  deceased;  Emma,  wife  of 
W.  F.  Henderson  of  Sulphur  Springs,  Texas;  Mina,  de- 
ceased; William  T.;  Delia,  wife  of  Walter  Jordan,  of 
Oklahoma;  Samuel,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twelve;  and 
Theodosia,  the  second  of  the  name,  also  deceased. 

William  T.  Blythe  received  a  common  school  education, 
left  home  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  his  first  experience 
was  in  the  cattle  industry,  and  he  worked  as  a  cow 
puncher,  and  in  other  lines  for  several  large  cattle 
owners  for  two  years.  After  that  he  found  work  in  a 
printing  office  at  Sulphur  Springs,  learned  the  trade 
of  printing  in  all  its  departments,  exemplified  in  the 
country  office,  and  eventually  became  editor  of  the  weekly 
paper  published  in  Sulphur  Springs.    After  several  years 
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of  that  experience  lie  turned  his  ambitions  and  plans 
to  a  better  career,  and  studied  medicine  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  Returning  to  Texas,  he  took  up  active  prac- 
tice at  Cooper,  and  after  a  short  time  was  married,  and 
he  and  his  wife  then  moved  out  to  Clarendon,  and  gave 
his  services  for  six  years  to  what  was  then  a  pioneer 
community,  with  the  population  chiefly  cattlemen  and 
ranchers.  A  better  field  of  opportunity  was  then  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  Blythe  in  an  offer  to  go  on  the  road  for  a 
wholesale  chemical  house  of  New  York.  After  his  first 
successful  experience  in  that  line,  he  made  it  his  regular 
vocation,  and  followed  it  industriously  and  with  success 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  During  that  time  he 
traveled  all  over  the  southwest  and  sold  drugs  and 
chemicals  for  several  leading  wholesale  and  jobbing 
houses.  He  was  still  **on  the  road"  when  his  death 
occurred.  Dr.  Blythe  was  a  capable  business  man,  and 
Mrs.  Blythe  now  owns  three  houses  and  lots  in  Dallas, 
which  she  rents  and  which  afford  a  good  income.  Dr. 
Blythe  was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  but  never  held  any 
office.  He  belonged  to  the  Episcopal  church  and  also 
had  membership  in  two  traveling  men 's  organizations. 
His  home  in  Dallas,  where  Dr.  Blythe  now  lives,  is  at 
301  West  Tenth  Street. 

On  September  1,  1887,  Dr.  Blythe  married  Miss  Ro- 
berta Stevenson,  a  native  of  Helena,  Montana.  How- 
ever, her  family  moved  to  Dallas,  Texas,  in  1872,  when 
she  was  a  child,  and  her  father  was  engaged  in  the 
cotton  buying  business  for  a  number  of  years,  until  he 
retired.  The  six  children  in  the  Stevenson  family  were: 
Ella,  wife  of  P.  P.  Tucker,  in  the  insurance  business 
at  Dallas;  Caroline,  the  deceased  wife  of  Sol  Wolf  of 
Chicago;  Charles  T.,  deceased;  Bessie,  widow  of  Dr. 
Campbell  Fite,  of  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Blythe;  and 
Andrew  P.,  of  Butte,  Montana.  To  the  marriage  of  Dr. 
Blythe  and  wife  were  born  five  children,  namely:  Eliza- 
beth v.,  who  lives  at  home;  Ralph  S.,  in  the  insurance 
and  real  estate  business  at  Dallas;  William  T.,  of  Dal- 
las; Richard  R.,  in  school;  and  Bertro,  at  home. 

Thomas  B.  Adams.  One  of  the  prominent  ranchers  of 
Sutton  county,  Mr.  Adams  was  recently  elected  to  the 
office  of  sheriff,  and  is  now  giving  a  capable  performance 
of  the  duties  of  that  important  position. 

Thomas  B.  Adams  was  born  in  Greene  countv,  April 
18,  1873,  a  son  of  David  and  Serena  (Estes)  "^  Adams. 
The  father  was  born  in  Kentucky,  and  some  years  after 
his  marriage  moved  to  Texas,  where  he  engaged  in  ranch- 
ing during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  death  occurred 
in  1900  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years.  His  wife  was  also 
a  native  of  Kentucky,  where  they  were  married,  and  she 
is  still  living,  being  a  devout  member  of  the  Baptist 
church.  Her  home  is  in  Sutton  county.  There  were  thir- 
teen children  in  the  family,  all  of  whom  lived  to  maturity 
and  reared  families. 

Thomas  B.  Adams,  the  seventh  in  the  family,  was  four 
years  of  age  when  his  parents  came  to  Texas,  and  he 
has  been  a  resident  of  this  state  ever  since.  His  early 
education  was  in  the  public  schools  and  at  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  began  doing  for  himself,  his  first  regular 
work  being  on  a  ranch.  He  has  never  abandoned  ranch- 
ing as  a  permanent  business  and  now  is  owner  of  a  fine 
estate  three  miles  from  Sonora.  A  few  years  ago  in  order 
to  give  his  children  the  advantages  of  the  town  schools 
he  moved  into  Sonora.  In  1912  he  was  the  popular  can- 
didate for  sheriff,  where  his  work  has  been  eminently  sat- 
isfactory to  the  people.  In  1891  Mr.  Adams  served  as 
hide  and  animal  inspector  for  Sutton  county. 

In  Coleman  county,  Texas,  July  10,  1893,  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Beach,  daughter  of  Daniel  Beach  and  wife  of 
that  county.  Mrs.  Adams  died  on  March  9,  1910,  when 
tliirty-six  years  of  age.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist church.  Her  six  children,  two  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters are  named:  Ethel,  Elsie,  William,  Justice,  Ettie  and 
Prances.  Mr.  Adams  is  likewise  a  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist church,  and  fraternally  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic 


Order,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Maccabees. 

In  politics  he  has  always  supported  the  Democratic 
party,  and  is  an  active  worker  in  local  political  affairs. 
As  his  diversions,  Mr.  Adams  enjoys  the  sports  of  fol- 
lowing the  hounds,  and  has  considerable  reputation  as  a 
wolf  hunter.  Wolves  have  been  more  or  less  of  a  serious 
l>e8t  to  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  this  section  of  Texas 
for  many  years,  and  Mr.  Adams  was  the  first  rancher  in 
the  county  who  constructed  a  wolf -proof  fence  around 
his  stock  farm,  and  has  always  advocated  the  value  of 
improvements.  He  is  firmly  convinced  that  southwest 
Texas  will  eventually  surpass  any  other  section  of  the 
state  in  improvements  and  development  of  resources.  It 
is  particularly  adapted  to  the  sheep  and  goat  business  in 
his  opinion,  and  herein  lie  almost  untold  opportunities  for 
industry. 

James  William  Forbes.  From  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land have  come  some  of  the  men  who  made  up  the  best 
citizenship  of  various  parts  of  Texas,  men  of  educa- 
tion and  business  training  who  have  brought  to  this 
country  a  wealth  and  experience  and  ideas,  and  who 
have  contributed  in  no  smaU  degree  to  the  advancement 
and  development  of  the  Lone  Star  State.  Such  a  man 
was  the  late  James  William  Forbes,  who  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  1901,  was  widely  known  in  insurance  cir- 
cles of  Dallas.  He  was  born  in  England,  in  1861,  a 
son  of  James  W.  Forbes,  and  was  one  of  eleven  children 
and  the  only  one  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  United 
States.  His  father,  who  for  many  years  was  a  whole- 
sale merchant  in  England,  still  resides  there,  although 
he  is  now  living  somewhat  retired  from  the  activities 
of  business  life. 

James  William  Forbes  was  given  liberal  educational 
advantages  in  his  youth,  and  completed  his  studies 
by  graduating  from  a  college  in  England.  His  family 
connections  and  thorough  education  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  secure  a  clerical  position  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  there  he  met  with  promotion  through 
fidelity  to  duty  and  conscientious  application  to  the 
bank\s  interests.  He  was  ambitious,  however,  to  be- 
come the  master  of  a  business  of  his  own,  and  decided 
that  America  offered  the  best  opportunities  to  the  am- 
bitious and  determined  young  man.  Accordingly,  in 
1880,  he  emigrated  to  this  country,  and  almost  imme- 
diately came  to  Dallas,  Texas,  where  he  entered  the 
insurance  business.  He  had  a  successful  career  in  this 
line,  and  at  the  time  of  his  demise,  which  occurred  in 
August,  1901,  was  acting  as  adjuster  for  a  number  of 
the  largest  companies  in  the  country.  Although  he 
never  cared  for  politics  or  held  public  office,  he  at  no 
time  withheld  his  support  from  movements  which  he 
considered  to  be  of  benefit  to  his  adopted  community. 
He  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  Mason,  and  always 
appreciated  the  privileges  of  membership  in  this  or- 
der, but  did  not  seek  official  preferment.  In  his  reli- 
gious belief  he  ever  affiliated  with  the  Episcopal  church. 
In  August,  1896,  Mr.  Forbes  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  May  C.  Vovey,  who  was  born  in  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  came  with  her  parents  to  Texas  as  a 
young  woman,  in  1890,  the  family  settling  in  Dallas, 
where  for  some  time  her  father  was  in  a  general  mercan- 
tile business.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bovey  are  now  deceased. 
They  were  the  parents  of  three  children:  May  C,  who 
married  Mr.  Forbes;  Grace,  who  became  the  wife  of 
J.  M.  Boyd,  a  successful  jeweler  of  Dallas,  and  has  no 
children;  and  Warren,  a  resident  of  Houston,  Texas, 
who  has  three  children — Edwin,  Dorothy  and  an  infant. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forbes  became  the  parents  of  two  chil- 
dren: Grace  D.  and  Douglas,  bright  and  interesting 
children  who  are  now  attending  the  Dallas  public 
schools.  Mrs.  Forbes  resides  in  her  comfortable  home 
at  No.  2010  Ross  avenue,  Dallas,  and  is  rearing  her 
children  to  fill  honorable  positions  in  the  world.  Like 
her  late  husband,   she  is  a   member   of  the  Episcopal 
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church,  has  been  active  in  its  work,  and  is  known  as 
a  refined,  cultured  woman,  who  has  numerous  friends 
in  social  circles  of  Dallas. 

W.  T.  Padgett,  Tax  Collector  of  Bunnels  county,  is 
a  native  Texas  product,  born  in  Coryell  county,  this 
state,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1859.  He  is  a  son  of 
8.  O.  and  Hester  A.  (Taylor)  Padgett,  the  father  a 
native  of  Alabama  and  the  mother  bom  in  Angelina 
county,  this  state. 

S.  O.  Padgett  was  a  millwright  in  his  younger  days, 
and  up  to  about  the  year  1904  he  made  his  home  in 
Coryell  county.  From  that  year  up  to  the  present 
time  he  has  done  a  considerable  moving  about,  locating 
in  Tom  Greene  county  in  1904,  and  going  thence  to  El 
Paso  county,  and  he  is  at  present  making  his  home  in 
Bandera  county.  He  is  now  eighty  years  of  age,  and 
enjoys  an  exceptional  degree  of  health  and  strength  for 
a  man  of  his  years.  During  the  Civil  war  he  ran  a 
flouring  mill  at  Waco,  and  he  supplied  immense  quan- 
tities of  bread  stuffs  to  the  army  in  the  course  of  the 
war.  He  and  his  wife  became  the  parents  of  two  chil- 
dren, a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  the  mother  died  in 
1862,  when  her  youngest  child,  the  subject  of  this  re- 
view,  was  about   three  years  of   age. 

W.  T.  Padgett  received  only  the  meagrest  educa- 
tional advantages,  attending  as  a  small  boy  the  prim- 
itive log  school  of  his  home  community,  and  he  was  yet 
very  young  when  he  began  to  bear  the  responsibility  of 
his  own  keeping.  His  first  business  venture  was  in  the 
mercantile  line  at  Osage  in  Coryell  county,  but  he  sold 
the  place  and  turned  his  attention  to  farming  after  a 
short  interval,  and  in  1889  he  came  to  Runnels  county. 
Here  he  identified  himself  with  the  stock  business  for 
several  years,  in  which  he  enjoyed  a  fair  success,  and 
later  he  served  as  deputy  sheriff  of  the  county  and  tax 
collector.  In  1900  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  tax 
assessor,  serving  in  the  office  for  six  consecutive  years, 
after  which  he  was  engaged  as  a  bookkeeper  until  No- 
vember, 1910,  when  came  his  election  to  his  present 
office,  that  of  Tax  Collector  for  Runnels  county.  He  is 
now  serving  in  his  second  term  and  his  administrations 
have  both  been  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  public,  and 
highly  creditable  to  himself.  A  Democrat,  Mr.  Pad- 
gett is  active  in  the  party  ranks,  and  has  done  good 
work  for  the  cause  of  the  party.  He  is  a  Mason,  and 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

On  March  6.  1883.  :Mr.  Padgett  was  married  to  Miss 
Cora  Raby  at  Osage,  in  Coryell  county.  She  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  J.  W.  and  Catherine  S.  Raby,  the  father  being 
a  merchant  and  ranchman,  as  well  as  being  a  well 
known  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He 
was  chaplain  in  the  Confederate  service  during  the 
Civil  war,  and  is  a  man  of  the  finest  character  and 
standing  in  the  county  and  wherever  he  is  known.  A 
son  and  three  daughters  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Padgett,  named  as  follows:  Sammie,  the  eldest 
daughter,  aged  twenty-eight  years;  John  Raby  Pad- 
gett, aged  t wenty -seven ;  Mrs.  Alma  C.  Maddox,  living 
in  Lubbock,  Texas,  Mr.  Maddox  being  there  engaged 
in  the  insurance  business;  and  Miss  Hester,  aged 
twenty-three  years,  who  shares  the  parental  home.  The 
eldest  daughter,  Miss  Sammie,  is  at  San  Marsos,  at- 
tending the  State  Normal  school. 

:Mr.  Padgett  is  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  future 
of  the  great  Texas  commonwealth,  and  is  intensely  loyal 
to  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  regards  the  state  as  lead- 
ing in  all  the  many  characteristics  that  make  for  ad- 
vantage to  the  homeseeker,  and  is  well  content  to  spend 
his  days  within  her  borders. 

Robert  S.  Geigos.  When  Robert  S.  Griggs  came  to 
Ballinger,  Texas,  in  November,  1902,  he  was  fresh  from 
his  studies  in  the  Texas  State  University,  and  had  but 
recently  received  his  LL.B.  degree.  His  stay  here  has 
been  continuous  since  that  time,  and  his  success  has  been 


one  of  the  highest  order.  Numerous  public  offices  have 
been  given  into  his  keeping,  and  he  is  now  serving  as 
representative  from  the  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Dis- 
trict. In  the  practice  of  his  profession  he  has  shown 
an  exceptional  ability,  the  same  having  won  to  him  a 
clientele  of  representative  order,  and  in  his  public  serv- 
ice, most  of  which  has  been  in  line  with  his  profession, 
he  has  coupled  his  professional  ability  with  a  high  sense 
of  citizenship  and  stewardship,  so  that  his  career  in 
Ballinger  has  been  one  that  is  most  creditable  to  him 
and  to  the  city  and  county. 

A  native  son  of  the  state,  Mr.  Griggs  was  bom  at 
Chapel  Hill,  Washington  county,  Texas,  on  November  29, 
1875,  and  he  is  a  son  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Griggs  and  his  wife, 
who  was  Miss  Eugenie  C.  Jackson  prior  to  her  marriage. 
The  father  was  born  in  Madison  county,  Alabama,  and 
in  early  life  practiced  medicine,  though  he  later  turned 
his  attention  to  dentistry  and  continued  in  that  profession 
until  1872,  when  he  retired  to  the  farm  but  was  con- 
tinually called  on  by  neighbors  to  extract  troublesome 
teeth.  The  mother,  also  a  native  of  Alabama,  came  to 
Texas  with  her  parents  in  about  1845,  the  father  com- 
ing after  the  close  of  the  Civil  war,  in  which  he  fought 
as  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army.  He  served  one 
year  as  a  private  in  the  ranks,  after  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  post  of  surgeon  in  the  Hospital  Corps, 
in  which  capacity  he  continued  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  ShUoh,  prior 
to  his  service  on  the  hospital  corps.  When  the  war 
was  over  Dr.  Griggs  came  to  Texas  and  located  at 
Chapel  Hill,  taking  up  the  practice  of  dentistry.  In 
September,  1865,  he  married,  and  continued  in  prac- 
tice in  Chapel  Hill  until  1870,  when  he  went  to  Waco 
and  established  himself  in  his  profession  there.  Two 
years  later  he  retired  from  the  active  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  removed  to  a  farm  near  Chapel  Hill, 
Washington  county,  and  in  1876  moved  to  the  line  of 
Correll  and  Hamilton  counties  near  the  little  town  of 
Evant.  He  located  on  that  place  in  1892,  and  there 
his  death  occurred  in  1895.  The  mother  survived  until 
March,  in  1902.  It  should  be  said  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Terrell  J.  Jackson,  a  well  known  pioneer 
of  Washington  county,  in  his  day,  and  especiaUy  prom- 
inent as  one  of  the  promoters  and  builders  of  the  old 
Washington  County  Railroad,  now  a  part  of  the  H.  &  T. 
C.  Railroad.  Seven  children  were  born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Griggs — three  daughters  and  four  sons.  Judge  Griggs 
of   this   review   is   the   fourth   in   order   of   birth. 

Robert  S.  Griggs  gained  his  preliminary  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  state,  and  when  he 
had  finished  his  high  school  course  he  applied  himself  to 
the  work  of  teaching,  in  which  he  continued  for  a  few 
seasons  and  then  entered  the  state  University,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  study  of  law.  In  1902  his  gradua- 
tion followed,  when  he  was  accorded  his  LL.  B.  degree, 
and  in  the  following  Novem]>er  he  came  to  Ballinger. 

In  the  summer  of  1904  the  Judge  was  appointed  to 
the  office  of  city  attorney  of  Ballinger,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  elected  county  attorney  of  Run- 
nels county,  in  which  office  he  served  with  all  efficiency 
for  four  years,  and  in  1908  was  elected  County  Judge. 
He  served  two  terms  in  that  office,  proving  himself  an 
able  jurist,  dispensing  a  justice  well  worthy  of  a  higher 
court,  and  gaining  reputation  yearly  in  his  profes- 
sion. In  the  general  election  of  1912  Judge  Griggs 
was  elected  to  represent  the  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh 
district  in  the  state  legislature,  his  district  comprising 
the  counties  of  Runnels  and  Coke.  He  is  now  serving 
in  his  capacity  as  representative,  and  gives  promise  of 
a  praiseworthy  career  as  a  legislator. 

Judge  Griggs  has  always  been  a  stanch  Democrat, 
active  and  earnest  in  his  endeavors  for  the  forwardinj^ 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  party,  and  a-  leader  in  local 
and  county  politics. 

Socially,  the  Judge  and  his  wife  are  popular  and 
prominent  in  these  part«.     He  is  fraternally  identified 
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the  Mexican  war  under  General  Taylor,  as  well  as  in 
the  Confederate  army  during  the  long  civil  conflict  be- 
tween the  north  and  south.  In  the  Mexican  war  he  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Black  Fort,  but  though  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  making  his  escape  almost  immediately,  nearly 
all  the  other  prisoners  were  killed  in  their  attempted 
escape.  A  fearless  man,  staunch  »and  true,  he  went 
his  way  through  life  ready  to  meet  whatever  came  to 
him  of  good  or  ill,  and  always  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  take  up  arms  in  the  defense  of  whatever 
cause  he  felt  a  sympathy  for.  He  was  a  true  soldier  of 
fortune,  but  withal  a  splendid  citizen,  earnest  and 
hard-working  all  his  days,  and  he  was  honored  and 
loved  in  Washington  county  to  the  end  of  his  career. 
The  family  is  one  of  South  Carolina  origin,  and  there 
are  to  be  found  to-day  many  splendid  families  of  the 
name  in  that  state. 

Nine  children  were  born  to  these  parents,  and  of  the 
five  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  are  yet  living  with 
the  single  exception   of  one  daughter. 

Judge  Willingham  was  the  first  born  of  the  nine 
children  of  his  parents,  and  he  was  deprived  of  any 
educational  advantages  whatever  to  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  public  school  system 
had  not  penetrated  to  the  region  of  his  birth  at  that 
time,  and  private  schools  were  of  equal  scarcity.  That 
misfortune,  however,  did  not  deter  him  from  making 
an  effort  in  his  own  behalf  when  he  came  to  years  of 
responsibility,  and  when  he  was  eighteen  he  went  to 
Baylor  University,  working  his  way  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder  of  learning  through  the  entire  course 
of  the  University.  He  worked  outside  and  paid  his 
own  way,  so  that  he  is  indebted  to  no  one  for  his  edu- 
cation. He  studied  civil  engineering  in  Baylor  Uni- 
versity, and  when  he  had  finished  his  studies  the  first 
work  he  undertook  was  with  the  G.  C.  and  S.  F.  Rail- 
road. He  worked  from  Galveston  to  Fort  Worth  and 
from  Temple  to  Lampasas,  Texas,  with  this  company, 
two  years  and  eight  months  being  spent  in  their  em- 
ploy, and  he  then  accepted  a  commission  with  the  same 
road  to  locate  their  land  certificates  in  the  wilds  of  the 
western  part  of  this  state.  This  was  no  simple  task, 
and  it  required  all  the  hardihood  and  fortitude  of  the 
young  man,  son  of  his  father  though  he  was,  to  carry 
out  the  work.  But  he  was  determined  to  make  good, 
and  he  spent  six  long  hard  years  in  the  work,  having 
his  own  contentions  with  Indians,  wild  animals  and 
the  poisonous  reptiles  that  infested  those  hitherto  un- 
touched regions.  But  he  felt  in  his  work  the  pride  that 
Kipling  attributes  to  his  explorer  in  his  poem  of  that 
name,  and  the  work  that  he  performed  in  those  early 
days  of  his  career  made  an  impress  for  good  upon 
his  entire  life,  and  he  has  a  pardonable  pride  in  his 
accomplishments  of  those  years. 

His  work  in  the  deserts  and  the  mountains  ended, 
Mr.  Willingham  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  law,  and  accordingly  went  to 
Brenham,  Texas,  there  taking  up  the  study  of  law  in 
the  offices  of  Breedlove  &  Ewing,  -at  the  same  time  stu- 
dying in  the  Brenham  law  school.  He  applied  himself 
to  such  purpose  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on 
October  28,  1879.  When  he  had  finished  his  studies, 
his  finances  were  exhausted  utterly.  His  choice  of  a 
location  had  been  made,  however,  Eunnels  county,  or 
that  part  of  the  state  that  later  came  to  be  Runnels 
county,  being  the  place  he  had  settled  upon  as  the  one 
where  he  should  practice  law,  and  nothing  daunted  be- 
cause of  his  penniless  state,  he  took  his  few  belongings 
upon  his  back,  and  barefooted,  set  out  for  his  destina- 
tion, a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  miles. 
When  he  arrived,  he  found  work  at  once  in  surveying 
and  running  lines  for  the  projected  county.  The  county 
was  definitely  organi7ed  in  April,  1880.  with  a  popula- 
tion of  perhaps  one  hundred  souls  and  less  than  two 
years  later  he  was  elected  county  judge,  in  which  office 
he   continued    for   twenty   years,    as    has    already    been 


stated.  In  1901  Judge  Willingham  was  elected  to  the 
state  legislature,  serving  for  four  years  and  perform- 
ing his  duties  as  a  legislator  as  faithfully  and  as  ably 
as  he  had  those  of  county  judge. 

For  some  years  past  the  judge  has  been  devoting 
himself  to  the  cattle  business  and  farming,  finding  it 
a  most  attractive  and  absorbing  enterprise.  So  much 
so,  indeed,  that  he  has  definitely  withdrawn  from  all 
public   service,   declining   all   overtures  to  public   ofiSce. 

All  his  life  the  Judge  has  been  a  stancn  Democrat, 
and  has  worked  valiantly  for  the  beet  interests  of  the 
party.  His  support  is  yet  given  to  the  political  activ- 
ities of  the  county,  although  he  is  not  so  active  as  in 
former  years. 

A  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  of  the  Odd 
Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Praetorians, 
as  well  as  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  he  is  well  known 
and  prominent  in  fraternity  matters  in  Ballinger.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Christian  church. 

On  May  17,  1882,  Judge  Willingham  was  married  to 
Miss  Lellie  £.  Carr,  at  Comanche,  Texas.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  J.  D.  Carr  of  Cadiz,  Kentucky,  a  'well 
known  merchant  of  that  place,  who  later  came  to  Co- 
manche county,  Texas,  and  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business.  He  died  in  1912  at  the  age  of  ninety-three, 
the  mother  having  preceded  him  in  1910. 

Five  children  have  been  bom  to  the  Judge  and  his 
wife.  Balph  E.,  the  eldest,  was  bom  in  March,  1884; 
Arthur  C,  June,  1886;  and  Miss  Zannatte,  born  in 
September,  1888.     Two  others  died  in  infancy. 

No    more    enthusiastic    Texan    may    be    found    than 
Judge   Willingham*.     He  knows  the  state  from   border 
to  border,  and  is  prepared  to  speak  intelligently  npoa 
the  subject  of  her  boundless  resources  and  the    mani- 
fold   advantages    and    opportunities    she    holds    oat   to 
homescekers.      A    citizen    of   the   most   loyal    order,  he 
has  given  of  his  ability  in  the  most  praiseworthy  mas- 
ner,  and  to  him  much   credit  is  due  for  his   splaidid 
work  in  the  development  and  upbuilding  of  the  contf 
that  he  assisted  in  organizing,  and  in  which  he  semA 
as  judge  for  twenty  consecutive  years.     None    is  bet- 
ter qualified  than  he  to  si>eak  conclusively  of   the  ad- 
vance and  progress  of  this  section  of  the  state  in  the 
past   qu.arter   century,   and   none   have  performed   more 
worthily  in  the  years  that  have  passed. 

George  P.  Callan,  M.  D.  The  records  of  McCnlloeh 
county  show  that  the  physicians  of  that  locality  are  fully 
abreast  of  modern  scientific  progress  and  discovery, 
and  that  the  men  belonging  to  this  most  important  of 
all  learned  professions  rank  with  the  foremost  in  the 
State.  They  are  carefully  trained  and  skilled,  not 
alone  by  general  practice,  but  by  years  of  study  and 
preparation,  and  in  their  hands  the  bodily  welfare 
of  those  under  their  charge  is  furnished  means  of  pro- 
tection. One  of  the  leading  representatives  of  the 
healing  art  in  McCulloch  county  is  found  in  the  per- 
son of  George  P.  Callan,  M.  D.,  of  Brady.  Some  men 
attain  to  more  than  ordinary  distinction  in  their  chosen 
calling  by  long  connection  with  it,  others  by  the 
achievements  which  have  marked  their  progress.  Ta  this 
latter  class  Doctor  Callan  must  be  placed,  for,  while 
he  is  as  yet  a  young  man,  he  has  already  gained  an 
enviable  position  by  reason  of  his  skill  and  high  at- 
tainments. 

Doctor  Callan  is  of  Scotch -Irish  descent,  and  was 
born  at  Black  Jack  Grove  (now  Cumby),  Hopkins 
county,  Texas,  November  2,  1877,  the  son  of  (George 
W.  and  Nancy  (Dickson)  Callan.  natives  of  Alabama. 
Hia  father  came  to  Texas  in  1860.  settling  near  Bnah, 
and  for  about  fifteen  years  was  engaged  in  teaching 
school  in  the  Northeastern  part  of  the  State.  Satise- 
quently  he  engaged  in  farming  and  raising  stock,  be- 
came one  of  the  substantial  men  of  his  community,  and 
was  widely  known  and  highly  esteemed.  His  deatli  oe* 
curred    in    1885,    while    his    widow    survived   him    until 
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by  his  membership  in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  church,  while  his  wife  aflSliates  with 
the  Methodists.  He  is  clerk  of  the  church  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  deacons,  and  as  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday-school,  his  influence  in  his  city  has  been 
an  excellent  one,  potent  and  far-reaching  and  invalu- 
able to  the  rising  generation. 

On  October  11,  1904,  Judge  Griggs  was  married  in 
Gatesville,  Texas,  to  Miss  Bettie  Dickie,  a  daughter 
of  J.  B.  and  C.  V.  Dickie,  of  Gatesville.  The  mother 
of  Mrs.  Origgs  died  on  January  10,  1908,  and  the 
father,  a  retired  merchant  of  Gatesville,  still  survives. 
Three  children  have  been  bom  to  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Griggs.  The  first  born,  a  boy,  is  deceased,  and  the 
two  remaining  are  Virginia  Elizabeth,  aged  four,  and 
Frances  Eugenia,  now  two  years  of  age. 

Judge  Griggs,  it  should  be  said,  springs  from  a  sturdy 
Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  but  he  manifests  a  deal  of  par- 
donable pride  in  his  American  birth  and  citizenship, 
and  is  glad  of  his  claim  to  being  a  native  son  of  Texas. 
No  state  in  the  Union  surpasses  his  birth  state  in  all  the 
desirabilities,  in  his  opinion,  and  he  has  proved  his  loy- 
alty in  no  uncertain  terms  since  he  came  to  man's 
estate. 

W.  B.  Halley,  M.  D.  In  1897  Dr.  Halley  initiated 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  but  it  was  not  until 
one  year  later  that  he  established  himself  in  Ballinger, 
where  he  has  since  continued  with  all  success,  adding 
something  of  value  to  his  excellent  standing  each  year, 
and  finding  himself  more  securely  plaeed  in  public  con- 
fidence and  esteem  with  the  passing  of  time.  He  con- 
ducts a  general  practice,  and  in  addition  to  his  private 
practice,  has  served  as  county  health  physician  in  the 
years  from  1900  to  1906. 

W.  B.  Halley  was  born  on  August  9,  1869,  in  Salado, 
Texas,  and  is  a  son  of  Captain  R.  B.  and  Lydia  (Edring- 
ton)  Halley.  The  father,  who  was  a  native  Georgian, 
while  the  mother  was  born  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  came 
to  Texas  in  1854  and  settled  in  San  Antonio.  In  1858 
he  went  to  Salado,  in  Bell  county,  and  there  took  up 
his  residence.  He  was  a  cattleman  and  stock  farmer, 
and  he  made  Bell  county  the  center  of  his  activities 
until  be  died  in  1875.  He  was  a  soldier  of  the  Mexican 
war.  He  was  also  a  Confederate  veteran,  having  served 
valiantly  in  the  Confederate  army  throughout  the  Civil 
war,  and  he  was  captain  of  his  company,  in  General 
Baylor's  Cavalry  Regiment.  When  the  war  was  over 
he  resumed  stock  farming  in  Bell  county,  and  there  reared 
his   family,   which   included   eight   children. 

Dr.  Halley  is  the  next  to  the  youngest  of  the  children 
of  his  parents.  He  gained  his  education  along  rudiment- 
ary lines  in  the  schools  of  Salado,  after  which  he  took  a 
medical  course  in  the  University  of  Texas,  being  grad- 
uated from  that  institution  in  1872  with  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  Other  courses  of  study  have  further  prepared 
the  Doctor  for  his  work,  he  having  in  1900  taken  a 
post-graduate  course  in  the  Polyclinic  of  New  York 
City,  and  in  1906  a  similar  course  in  the  Polyclinic  of 
Chicago,  while  in  1910  he  further  augmented  his  prep- 
aration by  taking  another  post-graduate  course  in  the 
New  York  Post  Graduate,  so  that  he  is  well  fortified  in 
his  training,  and  ever  alert  to  the  advances  and  dis- 
coveries made  in  his  profession. 

The  first  location  of  Dr.  Halley  for  actual  practice 
was  at  Palestine,  Texas,  where  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
I.  G.  N,  Railroad  Hospital,  and  he  continued  there  for 
one  year,  coming  to  Ballinger  in  1898.  His  stay  here 
has  been  a  continuous  one,  broken  into  only  by  his 
absence  in  post-graduate  studies.  He  is  known  in  the 
medical  profession  as  a  hard-working  and  ambitious 
man,  and  bis  advance  has  been  consistent  with  the  labor 
he  has  expended  in  his  work,  and  wholly  worthy  of 
him.  From  1900  to  1906  the  Doctor  was  county  health 
officer,  a  post  which  he  filled  with  all  efficiency,  despite 


the  demands  it  made  upon  his  time  and  attention.  In 
1905  Dr.  Halley  and  Dr.  Love  established  and  built 
the  Halley  &  Love  Sanatorium,  situated  on  the  highest 
point  in  Ballinger  county.  It  has  accommodations  for 
eighteen  patients,  with  modern  operating  room  and  all 
modem  conveniences. 

A  Democrat  in  his^litical  faith,  Dr.  Halley  has  given 
some  little  attention  to  affairs  of  that  nature,  though 
he  has  never  been  one  to  look  for  official  preferment. 
He  is  a  Mason  with  Knights  Templar  and  Shriner  affilia- 
tions and  has  taken  the  thirty-second  degree  in  the 
Scottish  Rite  body  of  Masonry.  He  has  been  high 
priest  of  the  Chapter,  and  served  in  the  past  year  as 
master  of  the  order,  and  is  now  Worthy  Patron  of  the 
Order  of  The  Eastern  Star.  He  is  vice  president  of 
the  Ballinger  Club,  and  has  membership  in  the  Christian 
church. 

On  June  4,  1906,  Dr.  Halley  was  married  in  George- 
town, Texas,  to  Miss  Velma  Bailey,  a  daughter  of  J.  L. 
and  Adeline  Bailey,  now  of  Temple,  Texas. 

Judge  C.  H.  Willingham  has  been  continuously 
identified  with  Runnels  county  since  the  days  prior  to 
its  organization,  and  when  he  first  established  himself 
in  these  parts  the  territory  now  embraced  by  the 
county  lines  of  Runnels  county  boasted  not  more  than 
one  hundred  inhabitants.  He  has  watched  the  district 
develop  and  has  had  a  generous  share  in  the  work  of 
progress  and  upbuilding,  so  that  his  pride  in  the  county 
is  indeed  a  pardonable  one,  and  his  record  here  is  one 
of  the  highest  order.  When  the  county  was  organized 
in  1880,  he  was  soon  after  elected  to  the  office  of  county 
judge,  and  he  was  continued  in  the  office  for  twenty 
consecutive  years,  by  reason  of  his  good  behavior  on 
the  bench,  so  it  has  been  said.  Certain  it  is  that  he 
gave  a  service  that  was  highly  pleasing  to  the  county 
at  large,  and  when  he  retired  from  political  activities 
some  years  ago  to  devote  himself  more  closely  to  his 
farming  and  ranching  interests,  the  people  felt  that 
they  had  lost  a  capable  public  serv^ant,  and  one  in  whom 
they  might  place  the  utmost  confidence.  He  has,  since 
that  time,  refused  to  permit  his  name  to  be  used  as  a 
candidate  for  any  office,  except  that  of  the  Legislature, 
devoting  himself  quietly  to  his  private  interests  and  en- 
joying a  well  earned  rest  from  the  demands  of  the 
public.  Essentially  a  self-made  man.  Judge  Willing- 
ham  has  made  the  most  of  every  opportunity  that  came 
his  way,  and  his  record  of  efficiency  and  accomplish- 
ment is  one  that  undeniably  entitles  him  to  mention 
in  a  historical  and  biographical  work  of  this  order, 
whose  aim  it  is  to  perpetuate  to  the  public  and  to 
posterity  the  records  of  such  as  he. 

Judge  C.  H.  Willingham  was  bom  in  Washington 
county,  Texas,  on  October  26,  1855,  and  to  further  es- 
tablish the  exact  date  of  that  event,  the  Judge  gives 
the  information  that  it  occurred  on  Friday  morning,  at 
three  o'clock.  He  is  a  son  of  A.  J.  and  Martha  Wil- 
lingham. The  father  was  born  in  Georgia,  coming  to 
Texas  in  1838  and  settling  in  Washington  county.  At 
that  time  the  place  was  more  or  less  a  wilderness,  and 
when  he  settled  on  a  farm  in  the  heart  of  the  county, 
he  took  upon  himself  the  herculean  task  of  carving  a 
home  out  of  the  virgin  wilds.  He  proved  himself  en- 
tirely equal  to  the  emergency,  it  appears,  for  he  main- 
tained a  continuous  residence  there  from  then  until 
1902,  when  he  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-six 
years,  well  preserved  and  hale  indeed,  for  one  of  that 
splendid  age.  The  mother,  too,  seemed  to  find  the 
hardships  of  pioneer  life  in  a  new  country  not  detri- 
mental to  her  health  and  strength,  for  she  is  yet  living 
in  Washington  county,  ninety  years  of  age,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  her  faculties  and  a  fair  measure  of 
health  and  strength.  In  further  mention  of  these  worthy 
people,  it  should  be  said  that  the  father  was  a  man 
who  saw  life  in  its  most  turbulent  aspects  as  a  soldier 
in  the  Texas  army  from  1838  to  1856,  and  he  served  in 
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the  Mexican  war  under  General  Taylor,  as  well  as  in 
the  Confederate  army  during  the  long  civil  conflict  be- 
tween the  north  and  south.  In  the  Mexican  war  he  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Black  Fort,  but  though  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  making  his  escape  almost  immediately,  nearly 
all  the  other  prisoners  were  killed  in  their  attempted 
escape.  A  fearless  man,  staunch  »and  true,  he  went 
his  way  through  life  ready  to  meet  whatever  came  to 
him  of  good  or  ill,  and  always  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  take  up  arms  in  the  defense  of  whatever 
cause  he  felt  a  sympathy  for.  He  was  a  true  soldier  of 
fortune,  but  withal  a  splendid  citizen,  earnest  and 
hard-working  all  his  days,  and  he  was  honored  and 
loved  in  Washington  county  to  the  end  of  his  career. 
The  family  is  one  of  South  Carolina  origin,  and  there 
are  to  be  found  to-day  many  splendid  families  of  the 
name  in  that  state. 

Nine  children  were  born  to  these  parents,  and  of  the 
five  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  are  yet  living  with 
the  single  exception   of  one   daughter. 

Judge  Willingham  was  the  first  born  of  the  nine 
children  of  his  parents,  and  he  was  deprived  of  any 
educational  advantages  whatever  to  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  public  school  system 
had  not  penetrated  to  the  region  of  his  birth  at  that 
time,  and  private  schools  were  of  equal  scarcity.  That 
misfortune,  however,  did  not  deter  him  from  making 
an  effort  in  his  own  behalf  when  he  came  to  years  of 
responsibility,  and  when  he  was  eighteen  he  went  to 
Baylor  University,  working  his  way  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder  of  learning  through  the  entire  course 
of  the  University.  He  worked  outside  and  paid  his 
own  way,  so  that  he  is  indebted  to  no  one  for  his  edu- 
cation. He  studied  civil  engineering  in  Baylor  Uni- 
versity, and  when  he  had  finished  his  studies  the  first 
work  he  undertook  was  with  the  G.  C.  and  S.  F.  Rail- 
road. He  worked  from  Galveston  to  Fort  Worth  and 
from  Temple  to  Lampasas,  Texas,  with  this  company, 
two  years  and  eight  months  being  spent  in  their  em- 
ploy, and  he  then  accepted  a  commission  with  the  same 
road  to  locate  their  land  certificates  in  the  wilds  of  the 
western  part  of  this  state.  This  was  no  simple  task, 
and  it  required  all  the  hardihood  and  fortitude  of  the 
young  man,  son  of  his  father  though  he  was,  to  carry 
out  the  work.  But  he  was  determined  to  make  good, 
and  he  spent  six  long  hard  years  in  the  work,  having 
his  own  contentions  with  Indians,  w^ild  animals  and 
the  poisonous  reptiles  that  infested  those  hitherto  un- 
touched regions.  But  he  felt  in  his  work  the  pride  that 
Kipling  attributes  to  his  explorer  in  his  poem  of  that 
name,  and  the  work  that  he  performed  in  those  early 
days  of  his  career  made  an  impress  for  good  upon 
his  entire  life,  and  he  has  a  pardonable  pride  in  his 
accomplishments  of  those  years. 

His  work  in  the  deserts  and  the  mountains  ended, 
Mr.  Willingham  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  law,  and  accordingly  went  to 
Brenham,  Texas,  there  taking  up  the  study  of  law  in 
the  offices  of  Breedlove  &  Ewing,  -at  the  same  time  stu- 
dying in  the  Brenham  law  school.  He  applied  himself 
to  such  purpose  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on 
October  28,  1879.  When  he  had  finished  his  studies, 
his  finances  were  exhausted  utterly.  His  choice  of  a 
location  had  been  made,  however,  Bunnels  county,  or 
that  part  of  the  state  that  later  came  to  be  Runnels 
county,  being  the  place  he  had  settled  upon  as  the  one 
where  he  should  practice  law,  and  nothing  daunted  be- 
cause of  his  penniless  state,  he  took  his  few  belongings 
upon  his  back,  and  barefooted,  set  out  for  his  destina- 
tion, a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  miles. 
When  he  arrived,  he  found  work  at  once  in  surveying 
and  running  lines  for  the  proiected  county.  The  county 
was  definitely  organized  in  April,  1880,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  perhaps  one  hundred  souls  and  less  than  two 
years  later  he  was  elected  county  judge,  in  which  office 
he   continued    for    twenty   years,    as    has    already   been 


stated.  In  1901  Judge  Willingham  was  elected  to  the 
state  legislature,  serving  for  four  years  and  perform- 
ing his  duties  as  a  legislator  as  faithfully  and  as  ablj 
as  he  had  those  of  county  judge. 

For  some  years  past  the  judge  has  been  devoting 
himself  to  the  cattle  business  and  farming,  finding  it 
a  most  attractive  and  absorbing  enterprise.  So  much 
so,  indeed,  that  he  has  definitely  withdrawn  from  all 
public   service,   declining   all   overtures  to  public  office. 

All  his  life  the  Judge  has  been  a  stanch  Democrat, 
and  has  worked  valiantly  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
party.  His  support  is  yet  given  to  the  political  activ- 
ities of  the  county,  although  he  is  not  so  active  as  in 
former  years. 

A  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  of  the  Odd 
Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Praetorians, 
as  well  as  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  he  is  well  known 
and  prominent  in  fraternity  matters  in  Ballinger.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Christian  church. 

On  May  17,  1882,  Judge  Willingham  was  married  to 
Miss  Lellie  E.  Carr,  at  Comanche,  Texas.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  J.  D.  Carr  of  Cadiz,  Kentucky,  a  well 
known  merchant  of  that  place,  who  later  came  to  Co- 
manche county,  Texas,  and  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business.  He  died  in  1912  at  the  age  of  ninety-three, 
the  mother  having  preceded  him  in  1910. 

Five  children  have  been  born  to  the  Judge  and  his 
wife.  Ralph  E.,  the  eldest,  was  bom  in  March,  1884; 
Arthur  C,  June,  1886;  and  Miss  Zannatte,  bom  in 
September,  1888.     Two  others  died  in  infancy. 

No  more  enthusiastic  Texan  may  be  found  than 
Judge  Willingham:  He  knows  the  state  from  border 
to  border,  and  is  prepared  to  speak  intelligently  upon 
the  subject  of  her  boundless  resources  and  the  mani- 
fold advantages'  and  opportunities  she  holds  out  to 
homeseekers.  A  citizen  of  the  most  loyal  order,  he 
has  given  of  his  ability  in  the  most  praiseworthy  man- 
ner, and  to  him  much  credit  is  due  for  his  splendid 
work  in  the  development  and  upbuilding  of  the  county 
that  he  assisted  in  organizing,  and  in  which  he  served 
as  judge  for  twenty  consecutive  years.  None  is  bet- 
ter qualified  than  he  to  speak  conclusively  of  the  ad- 
vance and  progress  of  this  section  of  the  state  in  the 
past  qu.arter  century,  and  none  have  performed  more 
worthily  in  the  years  that  have  passed. 

George  P.  Callan,  M.  D.  The  records  of  McCulloch 
county  show  that  the  physicians  of  that  locality  are  fully 
abreast  of  modern  scientific  progress  and  discovery, 
and  that  the  men  belonging  to  this  most  important  of 
all  learned  professions  rank  with  the  foremost  in  the 
State.  They  are  carefully  trained  and  skilled,  not 
alone  by  general  practice,  but  by  years  of  study  and 
preparation,  and  in  their  hands  the  bodily  welfare 
of  those  under  their  charge  is  furnished  means  of  pro- 
tection. One  of  the  leading  representatives  of  the 
healing  art  in  McCulloch  county  is  found  in  the  per- 
son of  George  P.  Callan,  M.  D.,  of  Brady.  Some  men 
attain  to  more  than  ordinary  distinction  in  their  chosen 
calling  by  long  connection  with  it,  others  by  the 
achievements  which  have  marked  their  progress.  In  this 
latter  class  Doctor  Callan  must  be  placed,  for,  while 
he  is  as  yet  a  young  man,  he  has  already  gained  an 
enviable  position  by  reason  of  his  skill  and  high  at- 
tainments. 

Doctor  Callan  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  was 
born  at  Black  .Tack  Grove  (now  Cumby),  Hopkins 
county,  Texas,  November  2,  1877,  the  son  of  George 
W.  and  Nancy  (Dickson)  Callan,  natives  of  Alabama. 
His  father  came  to  Texas  in  1860,  settling  near  Rush, 
and  for  about  fifteen  years  was  engaged  in  teaching 
school  in  the  Northeastem  part  of  the  State.  Subse- 
quently he  engaged  in  farming  and  raising  stock,  be- 
came one  of  the  substantial  men  of  his  community,  and 
was  widely  known  and  highly  esteemed.  His  death  oc- 
curred  in    1885,    while   his   widow   suryived   him   until 
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1912.  For  several  terms,  while  a  resident  of  Hopkins 
county,  Mr.  Callan  served  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  county  commissioners.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Callan 
there  were  bom  nine  children,  of  whom  eight  are  still 
living,  Doctor  Callan  being  the  next  to  the  youngest  in 
the   family. 

The  early  educational  training  of  Doctor  CallAn  was 
secured  in  the  public  schools  of  Hopkins  county,  fol- 
lowing which  he  became  a  student  in  Henry  College, 
Campbell,  Texas.  In  the  fall  of  1898  he  entered  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Texas,  and 
in  1902  graduated  at  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, Atlanta,  Georgia,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  and  this  training  was  later  supplemented  by 
post  graduate  work  in  March,  1907,  at  New  Orleans, 
and  in  March,  1913y  at  the  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School,   Chicago. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation,  in  1902,  Doctor 
Callan  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Comanche,  Texas,  and  while  there  was  a  member  of  the 
directing  board  of  the  Proctor  State  Bank  of  Comanche 
in  1909  and  1910.  Seeking  a  wider  field  in  which  to 
display  his  abilities,  he  came  to  Brady  in  1911,  and 
this  has  since  been  the  scene  of  his  endeavors.  No 
learned  profession  demands  so  much  of  its  members 
as  that  of  medicine.  The  conscientious  physician  of 
to-day  has  but  little  leisure,  for  when  he  is  not  min- 
istering to  his  patients  he  must  devote  a  great  deal 
of  his  time  to  studying  along  the  lines  of  his  profes- 
sion in  order  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  the  various  dis- 
coveries and  advancements  made  therein.  Those  in 
general  practice  are  called  upon  to  give  more  of  them- 
selves to  their  work  than  those  who  confine  themselves 
to  specialties  or  to  ofSce  practice,  as,  regardless  of  con- 
ditions, they  must  fare  forth  to  look  after  those  who 
need  and  depend  upon  their  care.  The  towns  and 
cities  of  West  Central  Texas  know  many  of  these  self- 
sacrificing  men,  and  among  them  none  is  held  in  greater 
esteem  than  is  Doctor  Callan.  Aside  from  his  thorough 
preparation,  his  natural  inclination  and  his  inherent 
ability,  he  is  possessed  of  a  kindly,  sympathetic  nature 
that  assists  him  greatly  in  his  work  and  gains  him  the 
affection  of  his  patients.  Among  his  professional  breth- 
ren, he  is  known  as  one  who  respects  the  highest  ethics 
of  his  profession  and  who  has  never  stooped  to  the 
methods  of  the  charlatan.  He  belongs  to  the  various 
organizations  of  his  calling,  and  in  1912  was  appointed 
county  health  officer  of  McCulloch  county.  Always  a 
Democrat,  he  has  worked  faithfully  in  behalf  of  his 
party's  policies,  but  has  been  too  busy  with  the  duties 
of  his  vocation  to  seek  personal  preferment.  Fraternally, 
he  is  connected  with  the  Masons,  the  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  Praetorians,  and  at 
this  time  is  medical  examiner  for  these  orders.  With 
his  family  he  is  identified  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South. 

On  March  24,  1903,  at  Comanche,  Doctor  Callan  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Lula  Monteith.  Four 
children  have  been  bom  to  this  union :  K.  D.,  who  is  nine 
years  of  age;  Miss  Countess,  aged  seven  years;  Chal- 
mers, who  is  four;  and  Paul,  who  is  one  year  old,  the 
baby.  Like  all  Texans  who  have  risen  to  prominence 
in  their  various  callings.  Doctor  Callan  has  the  utmost 
confidence  in  his  native  State,  which  he  believes  to  be 
the  land  of  opportunity  for  those  who  have  the  ambi- 
tion and  ability  to  accomplish  things. 

W.  D.  Crothebs.  During  the  thirty-odd  years  that 
W.  D.  Crothers  has  been  a  resident  of  McCulloch  county, 
he  has  risen  from  a  humble  position  as  ranch  hand  to 
that  of  the  directing  head  of  one  of  his  county's  most 
substantial  banking  institutions.  As  cashier  of  the 
Commercial  National  Bank  of  Brady,  he  occupies  a 
position  of  importance  among  the  financiers  of  West 
Central  Texas,  and  his  success  in  business  is  a  tribute 
to   his  faithfulness,   industry   and   integrity.     But   Mr. 


Crothers'  interest  in  Brady  and  Texas  has  gone  far 
beyond  the  affairs  of  his  own  establishment.  When 
called  on  for  service  in  public  office  he  has  given  of  his 
time  and  his  energy,  and  has  held  high  place  in  the 
councils  of  the  friends  of  good  government  and  civic 
righteousness.  His  career  is  one  worthy  of  emulation 
by  the  youth  of  any  section  who  are  seeking  financial 
independence   and  personal  prominence. 

W.  D.  Crothers  was  born  at  Jeffersonville,  Indiana, 
February  8,  1864,  and  is  a  son  of  A.  and  Victoria 
Louise  (Davidson)  Crothers.  He  is  of  Scotch  descent, 
and  knows  of  but  one  other  family  bearing  the  name, 
the  Crothers  of  Springfield,  Missouri.  A.  Crothers  was 
superintendent  of  the  J.  M.  &  I.  Kailroad,  and  made 
his  home  at  Jeffersonville,  Indiana,  where  he  passed 
away  in  1865,  while  his  widow  survived  him  a « long 
period  and  died  in  1889.  W.  D.  was  the  only  child 
bom  to  his  parents. 

Mr.  Crothers  was  but  one  year  old  when  his  father 
died,  yet  he  received  good  educational  advantages,  at- 
tending the  public  schools  of  Jeffersonville,  Indiana, 
and  Racine  College,  Racine,  Wisconsin.  A  sturdy  youth 
of  eighteen  years,  with  but  little  capital  save  his 
energy,  determination  and  ambition,  he  came  to  Texas 
in  1882,  and  secured  employment  on  a  McCulloch  county 
ranch  as  a  hired  hand,  receiving  the  munificent  salary 
of  fifteen  dollars  per  month.  At  the  end  of  eight 
months  he  took  his  savings  and  invested  in  a  small  band 
of  cattle,  and  during  the  next  years  continued  to  deal 
in  stock.  By  constant  industry  and  faithful  labor  he 
made  a  success  of  this  modest  venture,  and  when  he 
sold  out  found  himself  possessed  of  some  little  means. 
In  1888  he  went  to  Brownwood,  where  he  became  a 
clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  that 
place,  at  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  per  month,  and  when 
he  was  made  cashier  of  that  institution,  in  1893,  his 
salary  was  advanced  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  month. 

In  1894,  recognizing  his  opportunity  and  being  pos- 
sessed of  the  courage  to  grasp  it,  Mr.  Crothers  dis- 
posed of  his  interests  at  Brownwood  and  came  to  Brady, 
where  he  purchased  the  assets  of  the  defunct  First 
National  Bank,  and  established  himself  in  business  as 
the  proprietor  of  a  private  bank,  known  as  the  Com- 
mercial. Subsequently,  he  was  joined  by  F.  W.  Hen- 
derson, and  later  G.  B.  White  purchased  Mr.  Hender- 
son's interests.  In  1907  this  bank  was  reorganized  as 
a  national  institution,  the  Commercial  National  Bank 
of  Brady,  and  now  boasts  of  a  capital  of  $130,000,  and 
a  surplus  of  $86,000.  As  cashier  of  this  concern  Mr. 
Crothers  has  been  its  real  directing  head,  and  through 
ability,  perseverance  and  absolute  integrity  has  made 
it  one  of  the  most  substantial  enterprises  of  McCulloch 
county.  He  is  widely  known  as  a  business  man  of  the 
highest  ideals,  and  these  ideals  have  extended  to  his 
ideas  of  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  After  the 
incorporation  of  Brady,  he  was  chosen  as  first  mayor 
of  the  city,  and  during  his  administration  did  much  to 
assist  the  budding  municipality  in  its  growth.  Ever 
a  friend  of  education,  he  has  served  as  a  member  of 
the  school  board  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years.  Mr. 
Crothers  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  but  has  never  been 
a  politician  in  the  generally-accepted  usage  of  the 
term,  his  service  to  his  party  having  been  more  as  a 
director  of  affairs  than  as  an  active  participant  in  the 
field  seeking  for  office.  His  fraternal  connections  in- 
clude membership  in  the  Masons,  in  which  he  has  at- 
tained to  the  Chapter  degree,  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks.  With  his  family,  he  attends  the  Episcopal 
church,  in  the  work  of  which  he  has  been  active,  and 
of  which  he  is  now  junior  warden. 

On  April  25,  1884,  Mr.  Crothers  was  married  at 
Evansville,  Indiana,  to  Miss  Nannie  French,  daughter 
of  William  E.  and  Mary  French.  Mr.  French,  who  was 
a    prosperous    merchant    of    Evansville,    ditd    in    1908, 
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while  his  widow  survived  him  two  years.  Four  daugh- 
ters and  one  son  have  been  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crothers :  Marie,  who  married  H.  M.  Brannum,  of 
Fort  Worth,  Texas^  vice-president  of  the  Drake  Bran- 
num Construction  Company;  Victoria,  who  married  J.  E. 
White,  of  Brady,  a  rancher  and  stock-man  of  McCul- 
loch  county;  Miss  Chase;  William  F.,  and  Minnie  J., 
the  last  three  named  being  unmarried  and  reside  with 
their  parents.  Mr.  Crothers  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
future  development  of  West  Central  Texas,  stating  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  healthful  climate  will  attract 
many,  while  the  opportunities  offered  in  land  and  stock 
will  also  bring  numerous  settlers  from  other  parts  of 
the  country.  He  has  always  been  an  enthusiastic 
"booster''  of  his  adopted  locality,  where  his  activities 
have  gained  him  the  right  to  be  named  among  McCul- 
loch  'county's  most  progressive,   energetic   men. 

Samuel  W.  Hughes.  While  it  is  a  fact  that  there 
are  men  who  achieve  success  along  certain  lines  and  in 
certain  professions,  it  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that 
there  are  those  who  are  born  to  them,  their  natural  in- 
clinations and  marked  talents  pointing  unmistakably 
to  the  career  in  which  they  eventually  reach  distinction. 
To  some  the  science  of  healing  appeals,  with  others  the 
call  of  the  church  cannot  be  disobeyed;  the  political 
arena  or  the  marts  of  commerce  and  trade  attract 
many,  while  there  are  still  others  who  early  see  in  their 
visions  of  the  future  their  achieving  in  the  law  as  the 
summit  of  their  ambition.  To  respond  to  this  call,  to 
bend  every  energy  in  this  direction,  to  broaden  and 
deepen  ©very  possible  highway  of  knowledge,  and  to 
finally  enter  upon  this  chosen  career  and  find  its  re- 
wards worth  while — such  has  been  the  happy  experi- 
ence of  Samuel  W.  Hughes,  of  Brady,  a  practitioner  at 
the  McCulloch  county  bar  since  1900.  Mr.  Hughes  is  a 
native  Texan,  having  been  bom  in  Tarrant  county, 
September  3,  1874,  a  son  of  W.  G.  S.  and  Sarah  P. 
(Black)  Hughes. 

The  Hughes  family  is  one  of  the  old  honored  ones  of 
Tennessee,  and  large  numbers  of  the  name  are  still  to 
be  found  in  the  Big  Bend  State.  Many  of  its  members 
were  slave  holders  prior  to  the  Civil  war,  including  the 
grandfather  of  Mr.  Hughes,  and  when  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  South  and  the  North  broke  out  they  cast 
their  fortunes  with  the  Confederacy  and  suffered  severe 
financial  losses  with  the  downfall  of  the  Lost  Cause. 
W.  G.  S.  Hughes,  the  father  of  Samuel  W.  Hughes,  was 
born  in  Tennessee,  and  was  a  young  man  when  the 
Civil  war  started,  but  at  his  first  opportunity  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  Confederate  ranks,  and  served  as 
such  throughout  the  war.  He  proved  a  brave  and  faith- 
ful soldier,  winning  the  admiration  of  his  comrades 
and  the  respect  of  his  officers  and  leaving  the  service 
with  a  record  of  which  no  man  might  be  ashamed.  On 
returning  to  his  home,  he  resumed  his  farming  opera- 
tions which  had  been  cut  short  by  the  war,  and  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  Tennessee  until  1870,  when  he 
sought  his  fortunes  in  the  Lone  Star  State,  locating  first 
in  Johnson  county.  Subsequently,  he  went  to  Tarrant 
county,  where  he"^  remained  for  several  years,  and  in 
1876  came  to  McCulloch  county,  where  he  has  since 
continued  to  follow  farming  and  raising  stock.  He  has 
been  industrious  and  enterprising  in  his  work,  has  won 
a  fair  measure  of  success,  and  is  known  as  one  of  the 
substantial  and  public-spirited  men  of  his  county.  He 
and  his  wife  have  been  the  parents  of  three  sons  and 
four  daughters,  and  of  these  Samuel  W.  was  the  first 
in  order  of  birth.  . 

Samuel  W.  Hughes  received  his  early  education  m  the 
public  schools  of  McCulloch  county,  and  was  reared  by 
his  father  to  agricultural  pursuits.  It  was  not  the 
young  man's  intention,  however,  to  follow  the  tilling 
of  the  soil  and  the  raising  of  cattle,  and  instead  adopted 
the  profession  of  law.  He  began  his  studies  with  J. 
E.  Shropshire,  of  Brady,  and  continued  under  his  pre- 


ceptorship  until  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1900. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  able  to  build  up  a  large  and 
representative  practice,  and  his  success  in  a  number  of 
cases  of  complicated  jurisdiction  has  given  him  an  en- 
viable reputation  among  his  professional  brethren. 
Although  he  has  been  content  to  devote  himself  to  his 
vocation,  satisfied  with  the  rewards  which  his  private 
practice  has  brought  him,  he  has  not  been  indifferent 
to  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  in  1906  served  his 
county  as  county  attorney.  He  is  a  Democrat  in  his 
political  proclivities  and  an  admirer  and  supporter  of 
the  present  administration.  In  Masonry  he  has  at- 
tained to  the  Chapter  degree,  and  also  holds  membership 
in  the  ^Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  Praetorian  or- 
der, and  in  the  local  lodges  of  all  of  these  fraternities 
is  decidedly  popular.  Taking  a  commendable  pride  in 
his  native  State,  he  is  known  as  one  of  his  locality's 
enthusiastic  ''boosters,"  and  on  no  occasion  has  failed 
to  endeavor  to  convince  others  that  this  is  the  greatest 
section  in  the  world  for  those  who  have  ambition  and 
ability  to  grasp  opportunities. 

On  December  30,  1906,  Mr.  Hughes  was  married  at 
Brownwood,  Texas,  to  Miss  Nettie  Anderson,  daughter 
of  Eev.  W.  D.  G.  Anderson,  a  minister  of  the  Mission- 
ary Baptist  faith  and  a  substantial  farmer  of  Comanche 
county,  Texas.  Mrs.  Anderson  passed  away  about  the 
year  1897. 

Hon.  Joseph  A.  Adkins.  The  records  of  McCulloch 
county  show  that  never  before  have  there  been  so  many 
able  members  of  the  bar  within  its  confines.  With  so 
many  important  matters  before  the  country  which  in- 
volve serious  problems  of  jurispmdence,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  legal  practitioner  of  today  be  able,  learned  and 
thorough,  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  his  profession 
and  high  ideals  regarding  it.  Aside  from  purely  pro- 
fessional matters,  however,  because  of  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  success,  the  lawyer  of  today  is  being 
asked  to  occupy  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility,  in 
which  his  attainments  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  fur- 
thering the  interests  of  the  people.  One  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  learned  calling  who  has  attained  to 
considerable  prestige,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  public 
official,  is  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Adkins,  ex-member  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  a  practitioner 
before  the  McCulloch  county  bar  since  1893,  when  he 
first  opened  his  offices  in  the  town  of  Brady. 

Joseph  A.  Adkins  is  of  Welsh  descent  on  his  father's 
side  of  the  family,  while  his  mother's  people,  the  Fitz- 
geralds,  as  their  name  would  indicate,  came  to  this 
country  from  Ireland.  There  have  been  large  families 
on  both  sides  of  the  house  in  Tennessee,  and  as  the 
greater  number  were  slave-holders,  the  Civil  war  occa- 
sioned considerable  loss  among  their  members.  Joseph 
A.  Adkins  was  born  in  Lamar  county,  Texas,  September 
12,  1864,  and  is  a  son  of  Dr.  J.  N.  Adkins.  Doctor 
Adkins  was  born  of  an  old  and  honored  family  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  as  a  young  man  took  up  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. Upon  receiving  his  degree,  he  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  his  native  state,  but  subse- 
quently went  to  Arkansas,  and  in  1858  came  to  Texas 
and  settled  in  I^niar  county.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  war.  Doctor  Adkins  returned  to  Tennessee,  and 
there  entered  the  Seventeenth  Eegiment,  Tennessee  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  in  which  he  became  surgeon,  but  was 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  army  operating  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  with  this  organization  con- 
tinued until  the  close  of  his  service.  He  then  returned 
to  Texas  and  resumed  his  practice,  becoming  widely 
known  in  his  profession,  and  passing  away  at  I^mipasas, 
Texas,  October  7,  1900.  He  and  his  wife  were  the 
parents  of  six  children,  of  whom  Jos^h  A.  was  the 
fourth  in  order  of  birth. 

Joseph  A.  Adkins  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Lampasas  county,  following  which 
he  became   a   student   in   Add-Ban   College,    at    Thorp 
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.^pring,  Hood  county.  During  the  three  years  that  fol- 
lowed, he  taught  school  in  Lampasas  county,  and  in  the 
meantime  assiduously  devoted  himself  to  his  legal  studies, 
with  the  result  that  in  1889  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Lampasas.  He  continued  to  follow  his  profession 
at  that  point  until  1893,  in  which  year  he  came  to  Brady 
and  opened  an  office,  and  this  plac6  has  been  his  field 
of  endeavor  to  the  present  time.  While  still  practicing 
at  Lampasas,  Mr.  Adkins  was  elected  county  judge  of 
Lampasas  county,  and  after  coming  to  Brady  was  elected 
county  judge  of  McCuUoch  county,  an  office  he  con- 
tinued to  ably  fill  for  six  years.  In  the  fall  of  1906 
he  became  a  candidate  for  election  to  the  office  of  repre- 
sentative of  the  Eighty-eighth  District,  in  the  Texas 
Legislature,  and  during  the  term  that  followed  proved 
one  of  the  working  members  of  that  dignified  body. 
He  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  and  has  been  active 
in  supporting  his  party's  candidates,  both  as  a  speaker 
and  writer.  For  some  years  he  has  been  prominent  fra- 
ternally as  a  member  of  the  Masons,  the  Odd  Fellows 
and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  With  his  family  he 
attends  the  Christian  church. 

On  June  12,  1889,  at  Tazewell,  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ad- 
kins was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Mary  L.  Evans, 
a  daughter  of  Tipton  Evans.  Mr.  Evans  was  a  mer- 
chant of  Eastern  Tennessee,  from  whence  in  the  early 
days  it  was  his  custom  to  ride  horseback  to  Baltimore 
to  purchase  his  goods.  During  the  war  between  the 
North  and  the  South  he  did  commissary  work  for  the 
Confe'derate  army.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adkins  have  been 
the  parents  of  eight  children,  as  follows:  Evans  J., 
Joseph  A.,  Hubert  K.,  (Jerald  J.,  Walter  F.,  Mary  Jose- 
phine, John  E.,  and  James  N. 

Among  the  practitioners  before  the  McCulloch  county 
bar,  none  is  more  generally  esteemed  and  admired  for 
professional  ability  and  personal  character  than  is  Mr. 
Adkins.  His  extended  reputation  as  a  legist  rests  not 
only  upon  his  masterly  conduct  of  the  cases  which  have 
been  entrusted  to  him  as  a  private  practitioner,  but 
upon  the  splendid  discharge  of  his  duties  as  county 
judge  and  legislator.  His  career  has  been  one  of  con- 
stant advancement  and  high  achievement,  and  he  is 
worthily  entitled  to  a  position  well  among  the  forefront 
of   McCulloch   county's   most   representative   men. 

W.  J.  Yantis.  Although  he  actively  entered  the 
political  field  but  three  years  ago,  W.  J.  Yantis,  county 
clerk  of  McCulloch  county,  is  already  accounted  one  of 
the  influential  factors  in  the  public  and  official  affairs 
of  this  section  of  the  State.  A  native  son  of  Texas, 
with  all  the  energy  and  practical  ability  which  that  im- 
plies, he  has  steadfastly  fought  his  way  into  public 
favor,  overcoming  obstacles  which  would  have  daunted 
a  less  courageous  spirit.  Mr.  Yantis  was  born  Octo- 
ber 8,  1859,  in  Collin  county,  Texas,  and  is  a  son  of 
G.  R.  and  Nancy  Yantis,  natives  of  Kentucky. 

G.  R.  Yantis  was  the  son  of  a  Kentucky  planter,  and 
was  reared  to  manhood  in  his  native  State,  being  taught 
habits  of  industry  and  honesty  and  well  drilled  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  He  was  there  married,  and  in  1852 
came  to  Texas  with  his  family,  locating  first  in  Rush 
county  and  in  1853  removing  to  Collin  county.  A  tan- 
ner by  trade,  he  worked  for  some  time  at  that  voca- 
tion, but  eventually  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising,  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  Collin  county  until 
1881.  In  that  year  he  went  to  Weatherford,  Parker 
county,  Texas,  and  established  himself  in  the  mercan- 
tile business,  and  became  an  extensive  dealer  in  furni- 
ture. Eventually,  he  sold  out  and  retired  from  active 
life,  his  death  occurring  March  14,  1907,  at  McKinney, 
Collin  county.  Mr.  Yantis  served  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Confederate  army  during  the  war  between  the  States, 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  service  was  passed  as  a 
guard  in  the  coast  defense.  For  several  years  while 
residing  in  Collin  county  he  served  as  tax  collector, 
and   his  public  spirit  and  civic  pride  led  him  to  take 


an  active  part  in  all  that  affected  the  welfare  of  his 
community.  He  and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  three 
sons  and  four  daughters,  and  of  these  W.  J.  was  the 
next  to  the  youngest. 

W.  J.  Yantis  received  his  early  education  in  Add- 
Ran  College,  at  Thorp  Spring,  Texas,  and  as  a  youth 
received  his  introduction  to  business  as  a  clerk  in  his 
father's  mercantile  establishment  at  McKlinney.  Later, 
he  went  to  Sipe  Springs,  Comanche  county,  where  he 
continued  in  the  mercantile  business  until  1903,  at  that 
time  establishing  himself  in  business  at  Brady,  Mc- 
Culloch county.  Here  he  remained  until  1906,  when  he 
moved  his  stock  of  goods  to  May,  Brown  county,  and 
continued  to  do  a  successful  business  there  until  his 
establishment  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1907. 
Mr.  Yantis  then  retired  from  the  mercantile  business 
and  accepted  the  position  of  bookkeeper  and  teller  in 
the  Commercial  National  Bank  contintiing  with  that 
institution  until  1910,  when  he  was  elected  county  clerk 
of  McCulloch  county.  He  has  proved  a  most  conscienti- 
ous public  servant,  his  actions  being  guided  by  high 
purpose  and  sincerity.  His  able  handling  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  county,  his  earnest  desire  to  serve  his  fel- 
lows-citizens in  the  most  efficient  manner  and  his  courte- 
ous, obliging  manner,  have  gained  him  numerous  friends, 
and  made  him  one  of  the  most  popular  officials  McCul- 
loch county  has  known.  Always  a  Democrat,  he  has 
been  earnest  in  his  support  of  the  policies  and  nomi- 
nees of  his  party,  and  is  known  as  one  of  the  wheel- 
horses  of  the  organization  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
Fraternally,  Mr.  Yantis  is  a  Mason,  a  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
and  in  the  first -named  is  serving  as  secretary  of  his 
lodge.  Since  boyhood  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  church,  and  at  this  time  is  one  of  the  most 
active  workers  in  the  church  at  Brady,  serving  as  dea- 
con, clerk  and  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school. 

While  a  resident  of  Comanche  county,  April  12,  1891, 
Mr.  Yantis  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Ida 
Wright,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Wright,  of 
Comanche  county.  Mr.  Wright,  who  was  a  well-to-do 
farmer  and  stock  raiser  of  Comanche  county,  died  in 
1885  at  his  old-  home,  and  his  widow  survived  him  for 
a  long  period,  passing  away  in  1906.  Three  sons  and 
four  daughters  have  blessed  the  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Yantis,  namely:  George  W.,  married  and  living  at 
Amarillo,  Texas,  where  he  is  engaged  in  the  drug  busi- 
ness; and  Lucille,  Erin,  Willie  Florence,  Mildred  El- 
len, T.  C.  and  James  R.,  all  living  with  their  parents 
at  Brady.  The  children  have  al  been  given  excellent 
educational  advantages,  fitting  them  for  the  honorable 
positions  in  life  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  fill. 
Mr.  Yantis  is  proud  of  his  nativity,  being  public-spir- 
ited and  patriotic,  and  neglects  no  opportunity  to 
** boost"  his  State,  its  climate,  its  advantages  and  its 
people.  Every  movement  which  promises  to  make  for 
progress  or  advancement*  finds  in  him  a  warm  sup- 
porter, and  through  his  influence  and  activities  he  has 
done  much  to  forward  the  causes  of  education,  morality 
and  good  citizenship. 

Thomas  Caldwell  Arnold.  The  banking  business 
of  Mt.  Enterprise  in  Rusk  county  has  its  chief  rep- 
resentative in  Thomas  C.  Arnold,  who  is  president  of 
the  Merchants  and  Planters  State  Bank.  Mr.  Arnold 
is  a  man  who  has  lived  in  Rusk  county  all  his  life,  is  a 
product  of  local  schools  and  influences,  started  out  as 
a  school  teacher  and  bookkeeper,  and  finally  worked  his 
way  to  a  commanding  place  in  the  business  economy 
at  Henderson  and  later  at  Mt.  Enterprise. 

Thomas  Caldwell  Arnold  was  born  in  Henderson 
county,  Tennessee,  near  Lexington,  March  24,  1851. 
His  father  was  George  M.  Arnold,  who  died  in  Tennes- 
see in  1850.  His  grandfather,  James  Arnold,  came  to 
this  country  from  England  with  his  parents  and  set- 
tled   in    Virginia.      He    served    in    the    American    army 
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during  the  War  of  the  Bevolution,  and  was  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Yorktown,  when  Cornwallis  surrendered.     After 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  he  married  in  Virginia,  later 
moving  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  reared  a  large  fam- 
ily   of    boys    and    girls,    the    youngest    of    whom    was 
George   M.  Arnold.     He  married  Sarah  Ann  Hamlett. 
Her  father  Stephen  Johns  Hamlett  died  in  Tennessee, 
but   both  he  and  his  daughter   Sarah  were  natives   of 
Mecklenburg    county,    Virginia.      After    the    death    of 
George  M.  Arnold,  his  widow  jnarried  Evan  Thompson 
and  a  little  later  came  to  Texas  with  her  family  and 
lived  in  Henderson  county  until  her  death,  in  1881,  at 
the  age  of  about  sixty-five  years.     Her  children  by  the 
first  union  were:    Stephen  Johns,  now  a  resident  of  the 
Concord  community  in  Busk  county,  was  a  Confederate 
soldier  four  years,  serving  with  the  Second  Texas  Cav- 
alry   with    the     Trans-Mississippi     Department;     Mary 
Hudspeth  married  D.  C.  Cook  and  died  in  Husk  county; 
George  Whitfield  was  in  the  Tenth  Texas  Dismounted 
Cavalry,   and   was   killed   in   the   battle   of   New   Hope 
Church  in  Georgia;   Willis  Jones  was  also  in  the  war, 
served   with   the   Thirty-fifth   Texas   Cavalry   and   later 
with  Terry's  famous  scouts,  serving  much  of  the  time  in 
Texas  and  his  home  is  now  in  Dyersburg,  Tennessee; 
James  Mitchum,  who  was  also  a  soldier,  under  Colonel 
Jamison,  and  was  on  duty  at  Tyler  Prison,  now  lives 
at  Silverton,  Texas;  and  Thomas  C,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.     By  her  marriage  to   Mr.   Thompson   Mrs.   Ar- 
nold had  the  following  children:    Elizabeth,  who  mar- 
ried   William    Frizzell    and    died    at    Cleburne,    Texas; 
Laura,   married   Mr.   Bichardson   and    lives   at   Poyner, 
Texas;    Ella  who  married   William   Ennis  and   died   in 
Busk   county;    Bipley   Doc,   who   lives   at    Athens;    and 
Bobert  Hamlett  of  Clinton,  Oklahoma. 

Thomas  C.  Arnold  was  eight  years  old  when  he  came 
to  Busk  county,  and  a  large  part  of  his  boyhood  was 
spent  in  the  home  of  his  uncle  John  Barham,  a  well- 
known  citizen  in  the  Concord  community.  That  was  the 
locality  in  which  he  received  his  education,  and  he  at- 
tended both  the  public  schools  at  Concord,  and  the 
Mt.  Enterprise  schools  at  *'01d  Town.*'  When  he 
reached  his  majority  he  left  the  farm  and  after  teach- 
ing one  year  in  the  Stone  community  found  employ- 
ment as  bookkeeper  at  Harmony  Hill  for  William  Glad- 
ney,  a  merchant  who  was  glad  to  have  his  services  in 
this  capacity  for  two  years. 

In   1876   Mr.   Arnold  launched  out   into  new  avenues 
of  enterprise  when  he  went  to  southwestern  Texas  and 
identified  himself  with  ranching  in  the  raising  of  sheep, 
goats   and    cattle   in    Uvalde   county    until    1879.      Still 
another    field    of    opportunity    awaited    him    on    his    re- 
turn to  Henderson  in  the  latter  year  when  he  embarked 
in   the   newspaper   business   as   associate   editor   of   the 
Henderson  Times  under  James  G.  Garrison,  the  editor. 
Two  years  later  he  turned  his  attention  to  merchandis- 
ing at  Henderson,  and  it  was  as  a  merchant  in  Hen- 
derson for  fourteen  years  that  he  laid  the  basis  of  his 
reputation    and    prosperity    in    that    community.      The 
firm  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  was  known  as 
Arnold    and    Lacy.      Mr.    Arnold    finally    retired    from 
merchandising,    in    1896.      His    citizenship    has    always 
been   of  an   active  nature,   and   he   has  never   lived   in 
any    community    without    making    his    influence    felt    in 
the   direction   of  some  worthy  undertakings.     While   at 
Henderson    he    built    some    of    the    business    houses    in 
the  place,  and  was  the  first  and  only  man  to  undertake 
the  establishment  and  conduct  of  a  pottery  plant.     That 
business  failed  because  of  the  inability  to  get  freight 
rates  so   as  to   compete   with   similar   plants   elsewhere. 
At    Henderson    Mr.    Arnold    served    on    the    board    of 
education   for   two  years,   and   it   was   during  his   term 
that   the  first  public  school   building  of   the   town   was 
erected.     Among  other  semi-public  movements  to  which 
he  gave  his  support  in  a  definite  way  was  the  construc- 
tion  of  the  two  lakes  about   Henderson.     He  still  has 
interests  in  that  locality  being  one  of  the  stock  hold- 


ers and  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Henderson 
Cotton   Oil  Company. 

In  recent  years,  banking  has  occupied  most  of  hia 
time  and  energy.  He  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Henderson 
became  vice  president  and  director,  and  thus  continued 
for  five  years.  In  1907  he  came  to  Mt.  Enterprise  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  bank  in  that  locality.  His 
first  efforts  was  the  establishment  of  a  private  bank 
which  continued  under  the  name  of  the  Merchants'  & 
Planters'  Bank  for  five  years.  In  January,  1913,  in 
order  to  meet  the  growing  demands  upon  its  facilities 
and  keep  pace  with  the  time,  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
state  bank,  with  a  capital  stock  of  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars. Mr.  Arnold  is  president,  W.  T.  Whiteman  of 
Cairo  IS  vice  president,  and  the  cashier  is  Don  Lans- 
ston  of  Mt.  Enterprise. 

Mr.  Arnold  was  brought  up  without  special  church 
influence,  and  after  his  marriage  became  identified  with 
the  Baptists.  Mt.  Enterprise  community  has  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  work  in  securing  the  means 
and  promoting  the  building  of  the  splendid  Baptist 
church  at  that  point,  regarded  as  the  best  hQuse  of  wor- 
ship and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  edifices  of  its  kind 
in  the  county.  Mr.  Arnold  was  chairman  of  the  build- 
ing  committee   which    constructed   that   church. 

On  January  5,  1882,  was  solemnized  the  marriase  of 
Thomas   C.    Arnold    and    Miss    Eliza    Shedd    McC^rtr 
They  were  married  in  Henderson,  the  old  home  of  the* 
McClarty  family.      Mrs.   Arnold's  grandfather   Samuel 
McClarty  was  one  of  the  first   settlers  of  Henderson. 
He   married   Letitia   Graham   in   Kentucky.     John   Mc- 
Clarty, her  father,  had  a  notable  military  record,  and 
was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Henderson  and  lonf  a 
distinguished   member   of  the  bar.     Bom   in   Kentuekr 
he  had  a  college  education,  came  to  Texas  and  becan 
practice  in  Henderson,  served  as  county  clerk  of  fLk 
county,    and   afterwards   was   district   attorney.     As  a 
Democrat  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  legislatun  he- 
fore  the  war.     His  military  service  was  at  the  bepa- 
ning  of  the  Mexican  war,  when  he  raised  a  compaay 
about   Henderson   and   walked  across  the   state    to  tie 
seat  of  the  war,  on  the  Eio  Grande,  serving  under  Gen- 
eral Taylor.     The  records  of  the  War  Department  at 
Washington    show   that    he   was    mustered    into    service 
July  1,   1846,  as  captain  of  Captain   McClarty  »s  Com- 
pany,   First    Regiment    Texas    Foot    Riflemen,    Mexican 
war,  and  served  until  he  was  honorably  discharged  at 
the  close  of  the  war.    Later,  when  Texas  withdrew  from 
the  Union  he  served  with  the  rank  of  major  and  lieu- 
tenant  colonel,   in   the   Confederate   army,    and    thouffh 
in  many  campaigns  from  first  year  to  the  last  of  that 
war,    he    came    through    them    all    without    wounds    or 
capture.     The  record  shows  that  he  was  elected  major 
field  and  staff,   17th   Texas  Cavalry,  C.   8.  A.      Mwsh 
15,  1862,  to  that  rank  from  private  of  Company  F.     He 
joined  for  duty  and  was  enrolled  at  Henderson,  Texas. 
His   death   occurred    in    1866.     Captain   McClarty   mar- 
ried   Margaret    Harwood,    who    died    in    October,    1903 
at    Henderson.      Their    children    were:      Jane   Graham' 
who  married  Fr^nk  Blanton,  and  died  in  Hendenon*' 
Charles  W.,  who  when  a  young  man  and  preparing  to 
go   to   Indian   territory,   disappeared,   and   nothing   was 
ever  heard  of  him  afterwards;  John  Pinkney,  oi;  Hen- 
derson;   and    Eliza    S.,    now    Mrs.    Arnold.      The    chil- 
dren  of   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Arnold   are   mentioned   as    fol- 
lows:     Bennie   Wettermark,    who    died   at   the   age    of 
three  years;   Louise  Lenore,  wife  of  Ben  J.  Brothers 
of   Ouanah,   Texas,  and  is   the  mother   of   a  dauffhter 
Sarah  Elise;    Thomas  Harwood,  who   is  bookkeeper  in 
his  father's  bank. 

Robert  P.  Clark.  This  prominent  business  man  is 
president  and  manager  of  the  Bowers  Southern  Dredge 
mg  Company,  a  corporation  which  has  unexceUed  ftt- 
cilities  for  the  prosecution  of  its  intricate  and  extensive 
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works,  and  which  has  been  awarded  and  has  success- 
fully carried  out  many  of  the  largest  contracts  for 
river  and  harbor  improvements  and  general  dredging 
and  kindred  work  in  the  south,  its  range  of  operations 
not  being  confined  to  Texas,  but  covering  all  the  At- 
lantic, Cuban,  Mexican  and  Gulf  coasts  and  their  trib- 
utaries, rivers  and  harbors.  Mr.  Clark  is  likewise  an 
officer  in  several  other  similar  corporations,  operating 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  during  a  residence  at  Gal- 
veston for  more  than  thirty  years  has  long  been  one 
of  the  city's  foremost  men  of  affairs. 

Born  on  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts,  July  14,  1859, 
Robert  P.  Clark  comes  almost  naturally  by  his  pro- 
fession in  connection  with  the  sea.  His  parents  were 
Elisha  and  Olive  (Nickerson)  Clark,  the  former  a 
native  of  Massachusetts  and  a  ship  captain  who  died  in 
1864.  Any  boy  who  is  reared  on  Cape  Cod  has  a 
youth  compounded  of  the  culture  supplied  by  books 
and  schools  and  of  the  environment  and  experiences  of 
the  sea  and  all  the  activities  that  transpire  along  shore. 

Robert  P.  Clark  when  a  boy  of  ten  years,  began  his 
experience  as  a  seafarer,  and  did  not  abandon  that 
life  until  he  was  twenty.  However,  in  the  meantime 
he  had  attended  school  for  several  terms,  in  addition 
to  his  preliminary  training.  In  1880  Mr.  Clark  came 
to  Galveston  and  was  employed  in  the  stevedore  busi- 
ness conducted  by  Charles  Clarke.  After  seven  years 
he  was  taken  into  the  firm  under  the  name  of  Charles 
Clarke  &  Company.  In  1888  the  firm  began  taking 
government  contracts  for  jetty  construction  and  also 
in  a  small  way  began  operating  as  dredging  contract- 
ors. That  was  sometime  before  the  organization  of 
the  Bowers  Southern  Dredging  Company.  In  1891  the 
partners  reorganized  that  business  and  established  a 
separate  department  for  dredging  with  Mr.  R.  P.  Clark 
in  charge.  That  was  the  business  on  which  they  con- 
tinued up  to  1899,  in  which  year  was  organised  the 
Bowers  Southern  Dredging  Company.  In  1905  Mr. 
Clark  sold  his  interest  in  the  firm  of  Charles  Clarke  & 
Company  and  secured  the  majority  control  in  the  Bow- 
ers Southern  Dredging  Company,  with  which  corpo- 
ration he  has  since  been  most  closely  identified. 

The  Bowers  Southern  Dredging  Company  incorpo- 
rated in  1899,  with  a  capital  of  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  at  that  time  organized  with  the  following 
officers  and  directors:  Charles  Clarke,  president; 
Robert  P.  Clark,  vice  president  and  manager;  Brown- 
ing Crowell,  secretary  and  treasurer;  and  Charles 
Clarke,  Jr.,  and  Alphonse  Bowers,  as  additional  direct- 
ors. Since  then  several  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  corporate  management  and  membership,  and  in 
1913  the  organization  presents  the  following  board  of 
executives  and  directors;  Robert  P.  Clark,  president; 
Charles  L.  Crandall,  vice  president;  George  C.  Angier, 
secretary;  Browning  K.  Crowell,  treasurer;  and  John 
Sealy  and  Charles  Clarke,  as  additional  directors. 

The  largest  dredging  concern  in  the  south,  the 
Bowers  Southern  Dredging  Company  operates  under 
the  Bowers  patents,  and  has  the  exclusive  right  over 
these  patents  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  tributaries 
of  waters.  The  field  of  its  operation  is  confined  ex- 
clusively to  dredging  and  supplemental  work  thereto. 
The  company  has  taken  and  executed  many  govern- 
ment contracts,  and  with  its  vast  investments  of  cap- 
ital in  machinery,  boats  and  other  facilities,  army  of 
skilled  labor,  and  its  splendid  business  organization  it 
easily  stands  in  a  class  by  itself  and  examples  of  its 
work  may  be  found  at  different  points  at  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Some  of  the  larger  contracts  that  may  be  men- 
tioned include  work  in  the  following  rivers  and  har- 
bors:— The  dredging  of  the  channel  between  Galveston 
and  Houston  in  1904,  this  channel  being  dredged  to 
a  depth  of  eighteen  and  a  half  feet  and  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  bottom  width, 
and  for  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles.  Dredging  the 
channel   in   Galveston   Harbor   three   and   a   half  miles 


long  and  five  hundred  fifty  feet  in  the  bottom  width; 
the  Sabine  and  Notches  Canal;  the  Port  Arthur  Canal; 
the  Atchafalaya  Ship  Canal;  the  channel  through  the 
Southwest  Pasa  on  the  Mississippi  River;  the  ship 
channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pascagoula  River;  the 
Mobile  Bay  Ship  Channel;  Mobile  Harbor;  Tampa  Bay 
Harbor;  the  Turtle  Cove  Channel  in  Texas;  the  Inter- 
coastal  Canal,  between  Arkansas  and  Matagorda 
Bay;  the  Brazos-Santiago  Harbor;  the  Inland  Water- 
way from  Pamlico  Sound  to  Beaufort  Inlet  in  North 
Carolina;  the  grade-raising  canal  at  Galveston;  dredg- 
ing operations  in  Calcasieu  in  Louisiana,  in  Bayou 
Plaquemine,  Louisinia;  Bayou  Netches  and  Grand 
Lake,  Louisiana;  and  the  Texas  City  Channel.  This 
company  have  also  undertaken  and  in  some  cases  suc- 
cessfully completed  extended  operations  in  Cuba,  dredg- 
ing the  harbors  of  Havana,  Cardehas,  Isabella  de 
Sagua,  Carbarien,  Nuevilas  Guatamo,  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
and   Esperanza. 

Robert  P.  Clark  is  vice  president  of  the  Furst-Clark 
Dredging  Company  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  the 
vice  president  of  the  Furst-Clark  Construction  Company 
of  Baltimore.  These  companies  have  contracts  in  two 
of  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  enterprises  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  at  the  present  time,  including  the  ex- 
cavation of  what  is  known  as  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  the 
completion  of  which  will  enable  ships  to  pass  from 
New  York  to  Boston  without  rounding  the  dangerous 
Cape  Cod,  and  also  contracts  for  canals  in  the  Ever- 
glades of  Florida. 

Mr.  Clark  is  second  vice  president  of  the  Degnon 
Cape  Cod  Canal  Construction  Company*  is  a  director  in 
the  American  Indemnity  Company  of  Galveston;  and  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  D.  M.  Picton  &  Company,  con- 
tractors of  river  and  harbor  improvements,  of  Galveston. 

Mr.  Clark  is  well  known  outside  of  business  circles, 
especially  in  Masonry.  His  affiliations  are  with  Har- 
mony Lodge  No.  9,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. ;  San  Felipe  de  Austin, 
Chapter  No.  1,  R.  A.  M.;  San  Felipe  de  Austin 
Commandry  No.  1,  K.  T.;  L.  M.  Oppenheimer  Chapter 
No.  2,  Knights  of  the  Rose  Croix,  A.  and  S.  R.;  Texas 
Consistory  No.  1,  A.  and  A.  S.  R. ;  and  El  Mina  Temple 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  also  affiliates  with  Humboldt 
Lodge  No.  9,  Knights  of  Pythias.  In  1882  occurred  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Clara  Crowell,  daughter  of  Brown- 
ing B.  Crowell,  a  former  ship  captain  of  Cape  Cod,  Mas- 
sachusetts. To  their  marriage  were  bom  seven  children: 
Olive,  deceased;  Bertha,  who  married  George  C.  Angier, 
secretary  of  the  Bowers  Southern  Dredging  Company 
at  Galveston;  Robert  Jr.,  superintendent  of  the  plant  at 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina;  Clara;  Margaret;  Bruce 
and  Albert,  twins.  The  family  home  is  at  1717  Avenue 
I,  and  Mr.  Clark's  business  offices  are  in  the  American 
National  Insurance  Building. 

George  H.  Lee,  M.  D.  Both  in  the  broad  field  of 
citizenship  and  in  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  pro- 
fession. Dr.  Lee  has  had  a  notable  career  during  the 
quarter  century  of  his  residence  in  Galveston.  From 
the  standpoint  of  continuous  practice  he  is  one  of  the 
oldest  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  city,  and  while 
almost  from  the  beginning  he  has  enjoyed  recognition 
and  success  in  private  practice,  he  has  also  been  honored 
and  has  contributed  valuable  service  through  his  work 
as  a  teacher,  in  different  departments  of  medicine  and 
surgery. 

Representing  an  old  and  honored  family  of  the  state. 
Dr.  Lee  was  born  at  Austin,  Texas,  December  1,  l8d2, 
a  son  of  Charles  Hawkins  and  Emma  (Jones)  Lee.  His 
father,  a  native  of  Mississippi,  came  to  Texas,  about 
1847.  He  came  to  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
the  chair  on  the  faculty,  was  professor  of  Latin  in 
Bastrop  Military  Institute  at  Bastrop,  but  about  1875 
moved  to  Galveston,  which  city  remained  his  home  until 
his  death  in  1908.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
head   of   the   firm    of   Lee,   McBride   &   Company,   well 
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known  cotton  manuf actors  at  Galveston.  Dr.  Lee's 
mother  was  bom  in  Travis  county,  Texas,  and  died  in 
1881. 

A  resident  of  Galveston,  since  he  was  about  three 
years  of  age,  Dr.  Lee  received  his  early  training  in 
the  public  and  private  schools  of  the*  city.  His  literary 
education  was  acquired  in  the  Southwestern  University, 
then  at  Georgetown,  and  in  1882  he  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Mississippi,  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy.  Subsequently  he  studied  medi- 
cine, and  in  April,  1888,  received  his  degree  of  M.  D. 
at  Tulane  University  in  New  Orleans.  Establishing 
'  himself  in  practice  at  Galveston  in  the  same  year  of 
his  graduation  he  had  comparatively  few  of  the  diffi- 
culties usually  met  by  young  practitioners  in  winning 
the  confidence  of  his  community,  and  has  long  been 
considered  one  of  the  ablest  surgeons  of  southeast 
Texas. 

Dr.  Lee  has  served  as  president  of  the  Galveston 
County  Medical  Society,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Texas 
Medical  Society,  and  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. In  the  history  of  medical  instruction  in  Galves- 
ton, his  name  has  long  been  prominent.  He  was  profes- 
sor of  anatomy  in  the  old  Texas  Medical  College,  and 
later  took  the  chair  of  professor  of  diseases  of  the 
skin  in  the  medical  department  of  the  university  of 
Texas,  when  that  institution  was  established  at  Gal- 
veston. At  the  present  time  Dr.  Lee  has  the  chair  of 
Gynecology  and  Obstetrics  in  the  University  Medical 
Department,  is  visiting  gynecologist  and  obstetrician 
to  the  John  Sealy  Hospital  and  is  visiting  surgeon  to 
St.  Mary's  Infirmary. 

Dr.  Lee  in  1892  married  Miss  Daisy  B.  Townsend,  a 
daughter  of  Gideon  and  Mary  Ashley  (Van  Voorhees) 
Townsend.  Mary  Ashley  Townsend  who  died  in  1901, 
was  one  of  the  ablest  southern  writers  of  her  time,  and 
her  name  has  a  high  place  on  the  list  of  literary  women 
in  the  south.  Dr.  Lee  and  wife  are  the  parents  of  four 
children:  Daisy  Emma,  George  Townsend,  Cora  Alice, 
and  Mary  Ashley.    Their  home  is  at  2703  Broadway. 

Judge  Peyton  F.  Edwards.  To  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  early  history  of  Texas,  especially 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  state  that  Judge  Edwards,  of  El 
Paso,  is  a  grandson  of  Haden  Edwards,  one  of  the 
empresarios  of  early  Texas  colonization,  and  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Fredonian  Kepublic  movement  about 
Nacogdoches,  to  indicate  the  interesting  position  which 
he  holds  as  an  historical  link  between  the  present  and 
past  in  this  great  Lone  Star  state.  Judge  Edwards, 
himself,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  character,  and  a 
man  of  large  and  unusual  accomplishments  and  ex- 
periences. 

He  was  born  in  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  on  the  28th 
of  September,  1S44,  and  has  spent  practically  all  his 
life  in  this  state  and  has  lived  in  Texas  under  three 
different  flags.  His  father  was  Haden  H.  Edwards, 
who  was  born  in  Virginia,  but  came  to  Texas  when 
twelve  years  of  age.  Concerning  the  grandfather, 
Haden  Edwards,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak  on 
these  pages,  since  in  other  portions  of  this  work  the 
part  which  he  took  in  early  colonization  in  the  Fredon- 
ian rebellion  and  otherwise  is  amply  and  sufficiently  set 
forth.  Haden  H.  Edwards,  the  father,  was  also  a 
notable  figure  in  early  Texas  history.  Prior  to  1832 
he  had  made  three  trips  overland  from  Nacogdoches  to 
Matamoras,  and  was  engaged  in  trading  in  stock,  hand- 
ling many  thousands  of  Mexican  mules  and  cattle.  Dur- 
ing the  Texas  revolution  of  1835  he  was  captain  of  one 
of  the  Texas  companies  and  participated  in  the  siege 
and  capture  of  San  Antonio  in  the  fall  of  1835.  After 
the  revolution  he  was  engaged  in  several  Indian  cam- 
paigns and  served  as  a  brigadier  general  under  the 
Republic  of  Texas.  For  a  time  he  was  a  member  of 
the  senate  of  the  republic,  also  a  member  of  the  lower 


house  of  Congress,  and  throughout  his  lifetime  was  a 
very  active  figure  in  political  and  business  circles.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  a  man 
who  squared  his  daily  life  with  his  religious  principles. 
The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Sarah  M.  Forbes, 
who  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  came  to  Texas 
in  1833.  They  were  married  in  this  state.  She  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church.  The  death 
of  Mr.  Edwards  occurred  in  1865,  when  about  fifty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  Mrs.  Edwards  survived  until 
1880,  dying  at  the  age  of  about  sixty-five.  The  former 
lies  buried  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  passed  away  while 
on  a  business  trip.  There  were  eight  children  in  their 
family,  of  whom  Judge  Peyton  Edwards  was  the  eldest. 

Judge  Peyton  F.  Edwards  attained  his  early  educa- 
tion through  private  schooling  and  subsequently  by  a 
course  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  When  he  was 
seventeen  years  of  age  the  war  broke  out,  and  he  soon 
afterward  left  school  to  enlist  in  Company  A  of  the 
Fifteenth  Texas  Cavalry,  and  was  later  exchanged  to 
Company  H,  4th  Texas  Cavalry.  He  went  through 
the  war  as  a  Confederate  soldier,  and  during  his  serv- 
ice acted  as  brigade  quartermaster  for  one  year.  He 
was  engaged  in  various  campaigns  and  many  battles, 
and  after  the  war  returned  home  and  served  as  clerk  to 
the  executor  of  his  father's  estate.  In  1866  he  entered 
the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  was  graduated 
from  the  law  department,  in  1867.  Beturning  home, 
he  took  up  the  practice  of  law  and  remained  in  Na- 
cogdoches until  1886.  He  then  came  to  El  Paso  and 
became  one  of  the  early  and  prominent  lawyers  of 
the  Texas  bar.  He  has  been  a  lawyer  of  El  Paso  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  his  associations 
and  professional  and  official  life  have  connected  him 
with  the  most  important  events  and  activities  of  this 
city  since  its  early  days. 

Judge  Edwards  is  a  Democrat,  and  takes  an  active 
interest  in  political  affairs.  He  served  four  years, 
from  1876  to  1879,  as  a  member  of  the  State  Senate, 
was  for  several  years  county  treasurer  before  his  elec- 
tion to  the  senate,  and  for  nearly  five  years  he  was 
a  district  judge  and  made  a  splendid  record  while  on 
the  bench.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
is  affiliated  with  the  Sigma  Chi  college  fraternity,  the 
Masonic  order  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  has 
filled  the  highest  offices  in  both  orders.  He  is  a  fluent 
and  graceful  speaker,  and  has  participated  in  many 
of  the  political   campaigns. 

Judge  Edwards  has  been  twice  married.  During 
his  early  life,  in  1867,  he  married  a  granddaughter  of 
Hayden  Arnold,  who  was  captain  of  a  company  at 
San  Antonio,  and  at  her  death  she  left  four  children, 
of  whom  three  are  yet  living,  two  daughters  and  one 
son:  Peyton  J.,  who  is  married  and  at  the  present 
time  is  sheriff  of  El  Paso  county;  Lelia  O.,  the  wife 
of  John  F.  Akin,  a  resident  of  Houston;  and  Clara 
S.,  wife  of  C.  \V.  Herpel,  of  San  Antonio,  but  at  pres- 
ent of  Shreveport,  Louisiana.  The  Judge  and  his  pres- 
ent wife  reside  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  homes 
in  El  Paso. 

Among  the  various  documents  and  papers  of  an 
historical  nature,  and  connected  with  the  fortunes  of 
the  Edwards  family  during  its  three  generations  in 
Texas,  Judge  Edwards  possession  may  be  deemed  one 
of  the  most  interesting  historic  relics  of  the  Bevolu- 
tionary  period.  Among  these  is  the  treaty  of  armistice 
signed  by  the  representatives  of  General  Houston's 
army  and  the  Republic  of  Texas  and  by  the  Mexican 
leader,  Santa  Ana,  under  date  of  May  14,  1836.  This 
is  the  treaty  signed  at  Velasco,  and  being  what  really 
amounted  to  the  official,  recognition  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Texas,  although  Santa  Ana  refused  to  abide 
by  the  terms  of  that  treaty  as  soon  as  he  had  safely 
escaped  beyond  the  Rio  Grande  border.  Judge  Ed- 
wards was  known  and  been  associated  with  many  men 
of  national   fame,  including  General   Thomas   J.   Rusk 
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and  General  Houston.  He  spent  much  time  with  this 
renowned  Texas  leader,  and  his  grandfather,  Col.  John 
Forbes  was  General  Houston's  commissary  generaJ  at 
the  battle  of  San  Antonio. 

Peyton  J.  Edwards.  Probably  the  most  popular  man 
in  public  life  of  El  Paso  at  the  present  time  is  Sheriff 
Edwards.  Mr.  Edwards  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  but 
since  his  admission  to  the  bar  has  been  connected  with 
public  responsibilities  for  a  large  part  of  the  time.  He 
has  served  as  county  attorney,  was  chief  of  police  for 
a  brief  period  in  which  the  citizenship  prevailed  upon 
him  to  take  the  responsibility  of  preserving  law  and 
order  in  the  city,  and  is  now  serving  his  second  term  as 
sheriff  of  El  Paso  county. 

Peyton  J.  Edwards,  who  represents  one  of  the  oldest 
families  of  Texas,  was  born  in  Nacogdoches  county,  on 
September  29,  1868,  and  this  state  has  been  his  home 
throughout  his  career.  As  a  boy  he  went  to  the  public 
schools  in  Nacogdoches  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of 
age  and  then  was  engaged  in  the  banking  business  for 
one  year.  He  moved  to  El  Paso  in  May,  1886,  and  then 
took  a  course  in  the  University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee, 
Tennessee.  This  was  followed  by  a  course  in  law  at 
the  University  of  Texas  for  two  years.  He  worked  his 
way  through  college  and  paid  for  practically  all  his 
higher  education  with  the  results  of  his  own  labors 
and  earnings.  After  leaving  the  State  University,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  on  account  of  ill  health  did 
not  take  up  active  practice  of  his  profession,  but  in- 
stead entered  the  government  as  a  line  rider  or  mounted 
inspector  of  customs.  He  held  this  position  for  nearly 
three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  opened  an 
office  for  the  practice  of  law,  and  for  two  years  was 
in  private  practice.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was 
elected  county  attorney,  holding  that  office  for  eighteen 
months,  but  then  resigned  in  order  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  a  growing  practice  as  a  lawyer.  He  then  formed 
a  partnership  with  his  father,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Edwards  &  Edwards. 

In  November,  1910,  Mr.  Edwards  was  elected  sheriff, 
and  was  re-elected  in  November,  1912,  so  that  he  has 
only  recently  begun  his  second  term.  The  most  pleasant 
incident  in  the  life  of  Sheriff  Edwards  was  when  he  was 
brought  to  realize  through  repeated  practical  expressions, 
the  thorough  confidence  and  goodwill  of  his  fellow  cit- 
izens, and  he  has  since  had  many  conclusive  proofs  that 
they  are  always  supporting  him  in  his  candidacy  for 
any  office.  To  the  better  class  of  citizenship  he  has 
stood  as  one  of  the  strongest  factors  in  good  govern- 
ment, and  during  the  time  several  years  ago,  when  the 
city  was  passing  through  a  turbulent  period  of  its  his- 
tory he  was  requested  to  act  as  chief  of  police,  and 
served  in  that  office  for  six  weeks.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  when  he  had  brought  peace  and  good  order  to  the 
city,  he  resigned. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  married  at  Dallas,  August  4,  1897, 
to  Miss  Nettie  Mae  Cummins,  a  daughter  of  W.  F.  Cum- 
mins of  Dallas.  Their  two  daughters  are  named  Clara- 
mae  and  Minna  Ode.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  his  fraternal  associa- 
tions are  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Elks,  the 
Beavers,  the  Moose,  and  he  has  served  as  chaplain  of  the 
Knight  of  Pythias  Lodge.  Mr.  Edwards  takes  an  active 
part  in  Democratic  politics. 

Dr.  John  R.  Smith.  For  many  years  Dr.  John  E. 
Smith  has  been  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  medical 
profession  in  Munday,  Texas.  He  has  now  practically 
retired  from  his  professional  work,  giving  his  time 
largely  to  the  management  of  his  extensive  landed  in- 
terests, but  fortunately  he  has  reared  and  educated  a 
son  who  is  able  to  take  up  his  life's  work  and  carry 
it  successfully  onward.  Dr.  Smith  has  always  taken  a 
broad  minded  interest  in  matters  of  public  moment, 
and    his    fellow    townsmen    have    found    him    an    active 


fighter  when  any  move  which  might  advance  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  was  in  process  of  development. 
He  has  a  hand  in  educational  and  political  matters  in 
Munday  and  in  other  ways  has  been  a  leader  in  other 
fields  as  well  as  in  his  own  profession. 

Dr.  John  B.  Smith  was  bom  in  Barren  county,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  3d  of  April,  1855,  and  until  he  was  of  age 
he  lived  in  his  native  state.  He  received  a  good  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  Kentucky  and  upon  com- 
ing to  Texas  he  put  this  education  to  use  by  becoming 
a  school  teacher.  He  was  twenty-one  years  of  age 
when  he  came  to  this  state  and  located  in  Fannin 
county.  Here  he  taught  for  four  years  and  then  he 
began  the  study  of  medicine  going  away  to  a  med- 
ical school  where  he  attended  lectures  and  clinics. 
After  completing  his  course  he  returned  to  Texas  and 
began  to  practice  medicine  in  Cookville,  Titus  county. 
He  remained  there  for  six  years  and  then  went  to  Hills- 
boro,  Texas.  After  three  years  of  practice  here  he  went 
to  Seymour,  Texas,  and  the  latter  place  was  his  home 
for  two  years.  It  was  in  1892  that  he  came  to  Knox 
county  and  in  1905  Munday  became  his  home  and  the 
scene  of  his  activities.  He  has  been  in  practice  here 
ever  since  although  of  late  years  he  has  practically  given 
up  active  practice.  He  has  many  farms  and  ranches  in 
this  section  and  spends  practically  all  *of  his  spare 
time  looking  after  these  places.  After  completing  his 
public  and  high  school  work  in  the  schools  of  Harts- 
ville,  Kentucky,  he  was  engaged  in  farming  until  he 
came  to  Texas,  and  this  early  training  in  practical 
farming  has  enabled  him  to  operate  his  present  hold- 
ings with  great  success. 

Dr.  Smith  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party  and 
takes  an  active  interest  in  politics,  especially  in  local 
affairs.  He  has  always  been  prominent  in  educational 
work  and  is  now  president  of  the  school  board.  At 
one  time  he  was  city  health  officer  and  he  has  twice 
filled  the  post  of  alderman.  In  religious  matters  he 
is  a  member   of  the  Methodist  church. 

Dr.  Smith  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Chattie  Johnson  occurred  in  Fannin 
county,  Texas,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1879.  Mrs.  Smith 
was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Johnson,  of 
Titus  county,  and  was  a  devout  member  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  She  died  in  1894,  leaving  three  children, 
two  daughters  and  one  son.  Flora  Buth  is  married 
to  L.  P.  Bennett  and  resides  in  Knox  City,  Texas,  and 
Annie  Augusta  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Frank  Stone,  of 
Dumont,  Texas.  The  son.  Dr.  Arthur  Augustus  Smith 
is  married  and  resides  in  Munday,  where  he  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  younger  physi- 
cians in  the  city.  He  has  been  associated  with  his 
father  ever  since  his  debut  as  a  physician  and  now  has 
practically  taken  his  father's  practice  in  its  entirety. 
The  son  is  following  in  his  father's  footsteps  and 
winning  the  respect  of  the  public  for  his  ability  and 
success  as  a  physician. 

Dr.  Smith's  second  marriage  took  place  at  Conway, 
Arkansas,  on  December  24,  1907,  his  wife  having  been 
Miss  Maggie  V.  Benedict,  a  native  of  Conway.  They 
have   one   daughter,   Helen   Elizabeth. 

J.  Wright  Hicks,  M.  D.  In  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine at  Hereford  since  1903,  Dr.  Hicks  is  now  one  of 
the  oldest  established  physicians  of  that  city.  He  has 
an  excellent  practice  and  has  well  and  worthily  won  his 
place  in  professional  life.  When  a  young  man  he  spent 
many  months  in  work  as  a  drug  clerk  and  other  occu- 
pations in  order  to  secure  the  funds  to  enable  him  to 
graduate  from  medical  college,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
experience  and  his  self-made  career  was  all  the  better 
equipped  for  a  successful  accomplishment  in  his  pro- 
fession. 

Dr.  J.  Wright  Hicks  was  born  in  Fannin  county, 
Texas,  September  15,  1864.  His  paternal  ancestry  was 
English,  his  grandfather  on  both  his  father's  and  moth- 
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er's  side  being  Kentuckians.  The  father,  Elijah  Hicks, 
a  native  of  Missouri,  came  to  Texas  in  1850,  when  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age,  having  been  born  in  1829.  He 
located  in  Fannin  county  as  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  that  locality,  and  was  for  many  years  a  stockraiser 
and  farmer.  During  the  Civil  war  he  served  as  tax 
collector  and  assessor  of  Fannin  county,  and  was  in 
oflScial  life  for  many  years.  He  was  a  Democrat  and 
a  member  of  the  Baptist  church.  His  death  occurred  in 
December,  1907.  His  wife  was  Mahala  Word,  who  was 
born  in  Kentucky,  and  came  with  her  widowed  mother 
to  Texas  during  the  latter  fifties,  meeting  her  husband 
in  this  state.  She  died  in  1889,  having  been  the  mother 
of  nine  children,  seven  of  whom  are  now  living. 

Dr.  Hicks  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Bonham, 
up  to  the  time  he  was  eighteen.  In  1890  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine  in  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine 
of  Louisville,  and  was  graduated  in  1892.  Previous 
to  this  time  he  had  followed  the  druggist  trade,,  and 
besides  his  medical  degree  has  also  a  certificate  as  a 
registered  pharmacist.  He  began  medical  practice  in 
Parker  county,  Texas,  where  he  remained  eleven  years 
and  came  to  Hereford  in  1903.  Dr.  Hicks  in  1906  took 
post-graduate  work  in  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 
He  has  membership  in  the  County  and  State  Medical 
Societies,  and  fraternally  is  affiliated  with  the  ^lasonic 
Order  and  Woodmen  of  the  World.  His  church  is  the 
Baptist. 

In  Parker  county,  January  20,  1897,  he  married  Miss 
Laura  C.  Banard,  who  was  born  in  Parker  county,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Banard,  who  were  early 
settlers  of  that  county.  The  two  children  of  their 
marriage  are:  Elijah  Banard  Hicks,  born  at  Here- 
ford, March  1,  1904;  and  Veda,  born  at  Hereford, 
November  1,  1912. 

Howard  M.  Maple.  A  progressive  and  enterprising 
spirit  has  stood  Howard  M.  Maple  in  excellent  stead 
in  his  business  activities  in  El  Paso,  and  has  enabled 
him  to  take  his  place  among  the  leading  real  estate 
dealers  in  the  city,  although  the  years  have  been  few 
in  number  since  he  made  the  venture  that  has  proved 
so  successful.  He  is  widely  known  hereabouts  as  one 
of  the  more  reliable  and  dependable  dealers  in  local 
realty  and  in  valley  lands,  and  plies  a  busy  trade  in 
and  about  the  city  in  the  pursuit  of  his  calling. 

Mr.  Maple  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  bom 
in  Warrensburg,  on  July  29,  1883,  and  the  son  of  How- 
ard and  T/avinia  (Kendirck)  Maple.  The  father  was 
a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  a  stone  mason  by  trade.  He 
came  to  Missouri  in  young  manhood  and  there  passed 
his  remaining  days,  death  claiming  him  in  1892.  The 
mother  was  born  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  she 
became  the  mother  of  four  children.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband  in  1892,  Mrs.  Maple  with  her  family 
moved  to  El  Paso  in  1893,  and  here  she  still  resides. 

Howard  M.  Maple  was  the  youngest  child  of  his  par- 
ents, and  he,  a  lad  of  ten  years  when  his  widowed  moth- 
er came  to  this  city  with  her  little  family.  He  has 
received  some  little  training  in  the  schools  of  Warren- 
burg,  but  continued  in  study  after  coming  to  El  Paso, 
and  when  he  finished  with  the  public  schools  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  White  Oak  Fuel  Company.  He  re- 
mained with  the  firm,  advancing  by  successive  promo- 
tions until  he  had  covered  the  distance  between  a  clerk- 
ship and  the  managership  of  the  company,  and  finally 
part  owner  in  the  concern.  He  was  associated  with  the 
company  for  five  years,  and  later  established  his  pres- 
ent business  as  a  real  estate  dealer.  As  has  already 
been  said,  his  success  has  been  of  a  worthy  order,  and 
he  is  recognized  among  the  principal  real  estate  men 
of  this  city. 

In  190.S  he  became  attorney  in  fact  for  the  Befugio 
Colony  Grant,  securing  legislation  in  the  United  States 
Congress  perfecting  title  to  the  Mexican  Land  Grants 
of  the  members  of  the  colony,  and  he  still  retains  that 


relation  toward  the  people.  Mr.  Maple  is  a  Democrat 
and  has  long  been  active  in  local  and  district  politics, 
though  never  an  office  seeker.  No  native  Texan  is  more 
warmly  attached  to  the  state  than  he,  nor  sees  more 
opportunity  and  possibility  in  the  state,  and  none  has 
warmer  praise  than  he  for  the  great  southwestern  com- 
monwealth. 

Mr.  Maple  was  married  in  El  Paso  on  November  27, 
1908,  to  Miss  Isabella  Kennedy,  whose  father  was  a 
native  of  Mississippi.  One  son  "has  been  born  to  them, 
Howard  M.,  Jr.,  born  in  El  Paso  on  October  30,  1912. 
The  family  residence  is  at  No.  1008  East  Bio  Grande 
street,  and  his  offices  are  in  the  Mills  building. 

Calvin  S.  Hill.  The  owner  of  five  drug  stores  in 
El  Paso,  a  bank  director,  and  a  man  of  large  affairs, 
Mr.  Hill  has  been  notably  successful  during  Uie  twenty 
years  of  his  residence  in  this  state,  and  has  displayed 
unusual  ability  and  enterprise  in  making  himself  a  fac- 
tor in  the  world. 

Calvin  S.  Hill  was  bom  in  Purdy,  Tennessee,  August 
4,  1868,  a  son  of  Daniel  A.  and  Eli2a  J.  Hill.  The 
first  seventeen  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Tennessee, 
where  he  obtained  an  education  from  the  public  schools. 
When  he  was  seventeen  years  old  he  left  school  and  also 
left  home,  goin^  to  Winona,  Mississippi,  where  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  telegraphy  and  having  attained  some 
proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  key  he  was  given  a  posi- 
tion as  operator  at  Durant,  Mississippi.  He  remained 
there  a  year,  was  then  sent  to  New  Orleans  as  an  oper- 
ator for  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  Company  in  whose 
employ  he  had  begun  his  career  as  telegrapher.  After 
three  years  at  New  Orleans  he  was  transferred  to  Jack- 
son, Tennessee,  in  the  Dispatcher's  office,  where  he  was 
employed  for  one  year,  and  was  then  assigned  to  Durant, 
for  two  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  experience  came 
to  Texas.  His  arrival  in  this  state  was  in  the  year 
1893,  so  that  he  has  been  a  Texan  for  twenty  years. 
His  first  location  was  in  Clarksville,  where  he  re- 
mained for  ten  years,  during  the  first  three  years  being 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  and  during  the  last 
seven  as  manager  for  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  and  agent  for  the  Pacific  Express  Company  in 
that  city.  Mr.  Hill  came  to  El  Paso  in  1903,  as  agent 
for  the  Pacific  Express  Company,  and  held  that  office 
during  his  first  three  years  in  this  city.  He  then  re- 
signed in  order  to  give  his  full  attention  to  the  drug 
business.  He  began  viith  one  store,  stocked  with  an 
unusually  complete  line,  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
requirements  of  the  trade,  used  vigorous  enterprise  in 
a  legitimate  manner  to  attract  business,  the  result  has 
been  that  from  one  store  he  has  become  proprietor  of 
five  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  every  store  being  com- 
pletely equipped  with  a  fine  stock  of  drugs  and  drug 
sundries,  and  in  charge  of  a  competent  manager.  Mr. 
Hill  is  also  a  director  in  the  Commercial  National 
Bank  of  El  Paso. 

He  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  marriage  oc- 
curred at  Culpepper,  Virginia,  in  1896,  when  Miss 
Carroll  Stark  became  his  wife.  Her  death  occurred 
March  4,  1909,  and  she  is  buried  in  Fort  Worth.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  at  her 
death  left  three  children,  two  sons  and  one  daughter, 
namely:  Lon  Stevens,  deceased;  Linda;  and  John  T. 
At  Memphis,  Tennessee,  September  27,  1912,  Mr.  Hill 
married  Rosa  W.  Brooks,  whose  father  was  Eev.  H.  W. 
Brooks,  pastor  of  the  Harris  Memorial  Church  at  Mem- 
phis. Mr.  Hill  and  family  are  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  he  is  a  Democratic  voter  but 
not  a  politician.  He  has  several  times  refused  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  office.  His  recreations  are  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  baseball  games,  and  the  privileges  of  a 
good  speech  or  lecture.  He  thinks  El  Paso  the  best 
town  in  Texas  and  in  the  entire  southwest,  since  it 
possesses  the  resources  to  build  it  up  on  a  permanent 
foundation   and   has   a   location   which   places    it    in    a 
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very   advantageous   position   as   regards   commerce    and 
industry. 

Wellington  McShan.  To  properly  interpret  the  law 
in  all  its  complexities  and  unerringly  apply  its  pro- 
visions to  establish  human  rights  and  defeat  injustice, 
demands  such  a  comprehensive  knowledge,  not  alone  of 
books  but  of  life  itself,  that  he  who  reaches  a  high 
plane  in  this  profession  must  command  more  than  nega- 
tive consideration  in  the  minds  of  his  fellow  men.  His- 
tory tells  us  of  the  kind  of  law  upheld  by  the  less 
civilized  peoples,  a  law  which,  when  explained,  resolves 
itself  into  the  old  axiom  that  ** might  makes  right," 
and  in  modern,  civilized  life  it  becomes  the  task  of  the 
exponent  of  the  law  to  overcome  this  only  too  prevalent 
idea.  Hence,  on  a  solid  educational  foundation,  must 
be  built  up  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  law  means 
to  the  present-day  man  and  how  it  can  be  applied  to 
circumvent  evil,  protect  the  helpless  and  bring  happi- 
ness and  safety  to  the  deserving.  A  man  of  scholarly 
attainments,  exact  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
law,  and  devoted  to  the  pressing  and  constantly  broaden- 
ing duties  of  his  profession,  Wellington  McShan,  of 
Brady,  has  risen  to  an  enviable  position  among  Texas 
legal  practitioners.  He  was  born  at  Carthage,  Missis- 
appi,  April  14,  1850,  and  was  two  years  of  age  when 
brought  by  his  father  to  Texas.  Mr.  McShan 's  father. 
Rev.  F.  A.  McShan,  was  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  faith.  For  several  years  he  preached  in  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  Mississippi  and  Virginia,  and  in  1852 
came  to  Texas  and  had  his  first  charge  at  Huntsville. 
He  later  went  to  Madisonville  and  Bostrop,  returned 
to  Huntsville,  and  then  went  to  Fort  Lavaca,  Washing- 
ton, Brenham,  Gayhill,  Brazonia,  Vivian  and  Independ- 
ence, and  was  then  superannuated  and  came  to  Brady, 
about  1902,  here  passing  away  in  1906.  He  was  widely 
known  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  and  his  long  and 
useful  life  was  filled  with  good  deeds.  Rev.  McShan  and 
his  wife  had  two  sons:  Wellington,  and  O.  A.,  who  is 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  McCuIIoch  county. 

The  early  education  of  Wellington  McShan  was  se- 
cured in  the  public  schools  and  Soule  University,  Chapel 
Hill,  Texas.  Following  his  graduation  from  this  insti- 
tution, he  began  the  study  of  law  at  Brady,  under  the 
preceptorship  of  Walter  Anderson,  and  in  1892  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Since  that  time  he  has  continued  in 
active  practice,  and  no  practitioner  in  Brady  has  a  bet- 
ter record  for  straightf orward^  and  high  professional  con- 
duct. In  November,  1892,  Mr.  McShan  was  elected 
county  attorney,  an  office  which  he  held  one  term.  Prior 
to  this,  as  early  as  November,  1882,  he  was  elected 
county  and  district  clerk,  and  continued  to  hold  that 
office  for  ten  years,  during  which  time  he  rendered  his 
fellow  citizens  signal  service.  He  has  seen  wonderful 
changes  take  place  in  this  part  of  the  Lone  Star  State, 
and  has  taken  no  small  part  in  developing  his  adopted 
locality. 

The  county  of  McCulloch  was  organized  in  1876,  when 
Hon.  G.  W.  Jones  was  elected  the  first  county  judge, 
Thomas  Singer  the  first  county  clerk,  and  H.  T.  Eubank 
the  first  sheriff.  The  first  court  was  held  in  a  little 
room  on  the  east  side  of  the  Square,  and  the  first  grand 
jury  assembled  under  a  pecan  tree  on  Brady  Creek.  The 
population  of  the  entire  county  was  then  estimated  at 
250  people.  Free  grain  and  free  range  were  to  be  had 
here,  this  section  being  considered  one  of  the  finest  for 
grazing  to  be  found  in  the  state,  the  land  being  well 
watered  by  the  San  Saba  river  on  the  south  and  Brady 
Creek  running  through  the  center,  while  the  north  side 
of  the  county  received  moisture  from  the  Colorado  river. 
The  last  raid  of  the  Indians  here  took  place  during  the 
year  following  the  organization  of  the  county,  when  a 
white  man  named  Parmer  and  a  Mexican  were  slain. 
When  Mr.  McShan  first  came  to  Brady,  in  1882,  deer, 
antelope  and  wild  turkeys  were  to  be  found  in  abund- 
ance.   At  that  time  the  price  of  cattle  was  a  little  high. 


but  not  long  thereafter  cattle  sold  for  about  five  dollars 
per  head,  although  it  would  be  impossible  today  to  pur- 
chase these  animals  at  less  than  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
dollars  per  head. 

Mr.  McShan  has  always  been  a  stanch  Democrat,  and 
is  a  great  admirer  of  the  Hon.  Jo  Bailey  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  administration.  Of  late  years  he 
has  not  sought  political  honors,  being  content  to  devote 
himself  to  his  profession,  in  which  he  is  widely  known 
by  reason  of  his  connection  with  a  number  of  cases 
which  have  attracted  wide  attention.  His  fraternal 
connection  is  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, and  his  religious  faith  that  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church.  For  many  years  the  McShans,  who  are  of 
French-Irish  descent,  resided  in  Alabama,  and  the 
greater  number  were  owners  of  slaves  prior  to  the  Civil 
war,  among  the  slave-owners  being  the  Rev.  McShan. 
However,  Mr.  McShan  is  entirely  satisfied  with  his 
present  locality,  and  his  firm  confidence  in  its  future  de- 
velopment has  caused  him  to  invest  in  realty  here. 

In  1872  Mr.  McShan  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  N.  M.  Scott,  of  Burleson  county,  Texas,  daughter 
of  Jefferson  Scott,  an  agriculturist  of  that  county,  where 
he  died  about  1858.  Two  children  were  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McShan,  both  of  whom  are  deceased.  Mrs. 
McShan  died  July  10,  1894,  and  in  1895  Mr.  McShan 
was  married  to  Mrs.  Ellen  Brown  of  Ward  county,  Texas, 
a  daughter  of  Greene  McShan,  of  Alabama,  a  farmer, 
who  fought  under  General  Johnson  in  the  Confederate 
army  throughout  the  Civil  war. 

L.  D.  Marten.  A  proprietor  of  a  large  wholesale 
produce  business  in  El  Paso,  and  for  fifteen  years  one 
of  the  leading  business  men  of  this  western  city,  Mr. 
Marten  represents  an  old  family  of  Texas  and  has  been 
identified  with  varied  industrial  and  business  affairs 
and  prominent  in  civic  and  political  life  of  this  state 
for  a  great  many  years. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Marten  was  born  March  20,  1857,  at  one 
of  the  historic  spots  of  North  Central  Texas,  at  the 
old  Fort  Graham  in  Hill  county,  a  site  which  has  now 
been  almost  obliterated  by  the  progress  of  settlement 
and  civilization.  His  father  was  A.  D.  Marten,  who 
had  served  in  the  Confederate  Army  as  a  member  of 
Hood^s  Texas  Brigade  and  was  wounded  at  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas.  The  mother  was  Julia  C.  Martin.  The 
father  was  in  the  early  days  of  north  central  Texas  a 
prominent  stockman,  making  a  specialty  of  horses.  He 
came  to  this  state  in  1855,  and  with  the  exception  of 
his  service  in  the  army  was  in  active  business  up  to 
1870.  In  July  of  that  month,  while  trying  to  recapture 
a  stolen  horse,  he  was  murdered  by  a  desperado.  His 
mother  died  in  May,  1874,  at  the  old  ranch  home  at 
Fort  Graham.  There  were  seven  children  in  the  fam- 
ily, and  only  two  now  survive.  The  sister  of  Mr.  Mar- 
ten is  Mrs.  R.  G.  Williams,  now  a  resident  of  Oak  Cliff 
at  Dallas,  Texas. 

Mr.  Marten  spent  his  youth  in  a  pioneer  surround- 
ing of  central  Texas  and  attained  most  of  his  educa- 
tion in  the  old  settlement  at  Salado  in  Bell  county.  On 
leaving  school  he  took  up  the  practical  work  of  the 
ranch  on  which  he  had  been  reared  and  in  the  activi- 
ties of  which  he  had  had  ample  experience,  and  spent 
about  five  years  in  raising  cotton  and  corn.  His  next 
experience  was  as  a  clerk  for  the  firm  of  McGowan  & 
Company,  at  Whitney,  Texas,  at  a  salary  of  $40.00  per 
month,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  sold  the  old 
home  farm  at  Fort  Graham  and  engaged  in  the  banking 
business.  This  private  banking  house  of  Caruth  &  Mar- 
ten was  well  known  in  that  community  and  had  a  large 
business  during  the  three  years  in  which  Mr.  Marten 
was  connected  with  it.  lie  suffered  from  ill  health, 
and  closed  out  his  interests  as  a  banker,  and  moved  out 
into  western  Texas,  locating  at  Colorado.  There  he 
established  a  wholesale  grocery  house  under  the  firm 
name  of  Marten  &  Harris.  In  1884  occurred  a  sudden 
fall  in  the  price  of  wool,  and  as  a  result  the  firm  failed. 
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80  that  Mr.  Marten  was  again  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career.  In  1886  he  was  elected  county  assessor  of 
Mitchell  county,  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  after 
the  end  of  that  term  in  1888  he  moved  to  San  Antonio. 
In  that  city  he  engaged  in  the  wholesale  brokerage  and 
commission  business,  and  remained  there  for  eighteen 
years,  having  an  extensive  business,  and  being  one  of 
the  best  known  merchants  in  the  trade.  After  selling 
out  at  San  Antonio  he  came  west  and  located  at  M 
Paso  on  February  17,  1908.  Since  locating  at  El  Paso, 
Mr.  Marten  has  been  engaged  in  the  wholesale  produce 
and  commission  business,  and  his  first  location  was 
where  the  Mills  Building  now  stands,  and  since  then 
his  office  has  been  in  the  Trust  Building  up  to  June, 
1911,  when  he  established  his  place  of  business  at  413 
E.  Overland  Street. 

In  politics  Mr.  Marten  has  always  been  a  staunch 
Democrat  and  took  pleasure  at  the  last  campaign  in 
casting  his  ballot  for  Mr.  Wilson.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  San  Antonio,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Jack- 
sonian  Democratic  Club,  this  organization  having  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  advocacy  of  a  straight  party 
nomination  a  contention  in  which  they  were  finally  suc- 
cessful. Mr.  Marten  is  a  member  of  the  Christian 
church  and  is  a  deacon  in  the  El  Paso  congregation. 

On  May  27,  1884,  at  Monticello,  Arkansas,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Kate  6.  Henderson,  a  daughter  of  Frank 
and  Julia  C.  Henderson.  Her  mother  belonged  to  a 
prominent  family  from  Yicksburg,  Mississippi,  and  was 
a  granddaughter  of  Old  General  Vick,  whose  name  was 
commemorated  in  the  founding  of  that  city.  The  Hen- 
derson family  were  all  slave  holders  and  belonged  to 
the  Southern  Aristocracy.  Mrs.  Marten's  father  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Confederate  army.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Marten 
have  one  child.  Miss  Lenori  who  resides  at  home  with 
her  parents. 

Habrt  B.  Gamble.  In  the  ranks  of  the  young  but 
progressive  attorneys  of  El  Paso,  Mr.  Gamble  is  one 
who  has  acquired  a  distinctive  place  within  a  few  years, 
and  is  now  the  junior  associate  of  the  Hon.  A.  M.  Walt- 
hall,, their  firm  constituting  probably  the  strongest 
combination  of  legal  talent  to  be  found  in  this  city. 
Mr.  Gamble  came  west  some  ten  years  ago  in  search 
of  health,  spent  several  years  in  the  rugged  out-door 
oceupations  of  Old  Mexico,  and  when  he  was  finally 
restored  to  vigor  he  began  his  professional  career  in 
El  Paso,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  loyal  citizens 
of  this  western   metropolis. 

Harry  K.  Gamble  was  born  June  11,  1877,  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania.  His  parents  were  Henry  J.  and  Mary 
( Reynolds )  Gamble,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  Scotch  and  Irish  lineage.  The 
family  on  both  sides  have  been  residents  of  Pennsyl- 
vania since  the  times  of  early  settlement  by  the  Penn 
colonists.  The  father  was  a  j>roniinent  physician  of 
Monongahela^  Pennsylvania,  where  his  son  Harry  was 
born.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  local  poli- 
tics and  was  a  man  of  high  attainments  in  his  profes- 
sion and  in  scholarship.  IT  is  death  occurred  in  1895, 
while  his  wife  is  now  a  resident  of  Pittsburg.  The 
father  was  also  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  war,  serving  as  a 
non-commissioned  officer  in  C()nij)any  G  of  the  Twenty- 
seconJ  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  and  remaining  in  the 
service  until  the  close  of  the  war.  There  are  three 
sons  living,  the  other  two  being:  Robert  R.  Gamble, 
who  resides  at  Stockton,  California;  and  Harold  I. 
Gamble  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Harry  I.  Gamble  graduated  from  the  high  school 
of  his  native  town  of  Monongahela,  and  then  entered 
the  venerable  educational  institution  at  Washington, 
Pennsylvania,  known  throughout  the  country  as  Wash- 
ington and  Jefi'erson  College,  the  alma  mater  of  James 
G.  Blaine,  and  of  many  other  distinguished  men,  and 
for  upwards  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  a  center 
for   culture   and   character.     Ke   was   almost    ready   to 


graduate  at  the  age  of  twenty,  when  he  left  college, 
and  then  took  up  the  study  of  law  at  Monongmhela. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Pennsylvania  in  1901, 
and  in  1902,  owing  to  poor  health,  came  to  the  soath* 
west  in  search  of  a  change  of  climate.  He  located 
in  a  mining  camp  in  old  Mexico,  sixty  milee  away  from 
a  railroad,  and  after  some  of  his  vigor  had  returned 
he  remained  there  and  engaged  in  mhiing  up  to  the 
fall  of  1905.  He  then  moved  to  £1  Paso,  where  he 
began  the  practice  of  law.  He  had  come  here  without 
friend  or  influential  connections,  and  it  was  no  easj 
matter  to  establish  himself  in  the  favor  and  patronage 
of  the  people  in  the  face  of  many  older  and  better 
known  attorneys.  With  a  thorough  ability  to  back 
him  and  witli  the  persistence  that  always  wins  siu* 
cess,  he  finally  established  a  reputation  and  a  practiee, 
and  now  for  several  years  has  enjoyed  success  along 
with  the  best  of  ^is  competitors.  In  1911  he  became 
associated  with  Judge  Walthall,  whose  reputation  an/ 
standing  needs  no  comment  at  this  place.  Mr.  Gamhi 
is  also  serving  as  United  States  Receiver  in  bankruptcy. 
In  November,  1911,  he  married  Mrs.  Belle  Beacbd 
of  £1  Paso.  Mr.  Gamble  has  a  delightful  home,  is  a 
lover  of  books  and  the  owner  of  a  fine  private  libraiy, 
is  devoted  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  abore 
all  is  an  admirer  and  a  loyal  citizen  of  £1  Paso,  whose 
future  he  believes  will  far  surpass  all  present  expecta- 
tions. 

James  D.  Ponder.  El  Paso  county  is  signally  favored 
in  the  personnel  of  its  executive  officials,  whose  loyalty, 
fidelity  and  public  spirit  prove  potent  in  furthering 
civic  and  industrial  progress  and  prosperity  in  this 
favored  section  of  tne  state,  and  he  whose  name 
initiates  this  paragraph  is  the  efficient  and  honored  in- 
cumbent of  the  important  office  of  county  treasure, 
in  which  he  is  giving  a  careful  and  discriminating  ad- 
ministration of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Ponder  was  born  in  Decatur  county,  Georgia,  cb 
the  21st  of  May,  1861,  and  is  a  son  of  John  W.  ui 
Mary    Ponder,    both    natives    of    South    Carolina    tA 
representatives   of   families   that    were   founded    in  tte 
fair  old  southland  in  the  colonial  era  of   our   national 
history.     John  W.  Ponder  became  one  of  the  extensiTe 
planters    and    influential    citizens    of    his    native    state, 
whence  he   finally   removed   to   Georgia,   where   he   con- 
tinued his  successful  business  activities  until  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Civil  war,  when  he  subordinated  all  personal 
considerations  to  tender  his  aid  in  defense  of  the  cause 
of  the   Confederacy.     He  became   captain   of   his   com- 
pany in  a  Georgia  regiment   and  lived   up    to    the  fall 
tension  of  the  great  conflict  between  the  armed  forces 
of  the  north  and  the  south.    He  participated   in  manj 
engagements   and   was   severely   wounded   in    the    battk 
of   Gettysburg,    his   death   resulting   from   his    injuries. 
His  wife  survived  him  only  a  brief  period.     Of  the  t*P 
children  the  younger  is  the  subject  of  this  review  andtfr 
older  was  Emma  G.,  who  was  the  wife  of  John  Wade,  A 
is   a    leading    manufacturer   at    Bristol,    Connecticut,  f^ 
which  city  he  is  serving  as  mayor  for  ten  years,  with  tk 
distinction  of  being  the  only  Democrat  ever  elected  to 
this  ollice  in  that  city. 

DurinjT  the  boyhood  days  of  James  D.  Ponder  the 
south  was  suffering  the  depression  and  virtual  oppres- 
sion incidental  to  the  so  Called  reconstruction  period 
following  the  war,  and  he  first  attended  a  boarding  school 
at  Mar i anna,  Florida.  He  also  attended  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  state  and  Mercer  Institute,  at  Macon, 
Georgia.  During  his  vacations  he  worked  in  the  printing 
oHic-e  of  Congressman  B.  E.  Russell  at  Bainbridge.  His 
guardian  was  Hon.  Daniel  ^LcGill,  a  leading  member  oi 
the  !)ar  of  Georgia,  which  state  he  represented  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  State  senate.  Mr.  Ponder  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  tobacco  trade  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  Georgia 
About  eighteen  months  later  disaster  overtook  his  businesf 
venture,  owing  to  the  financial  failure  of  his   partners 
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Gillette  Brothers,  whose  insolvency  caused  many  other 
individual  brokers  and  tobacco  firms  to  encounter  large 
financial  losses. 

Not  daunted  by  this  misfortune  in  the  early  stage 
of  his  business  career,  Mr.  Ponder  turned  his  attention 
to  newspaper  work,  in  which  he  proved  a  most  capable 
and  effective  exponent  of  the  journalistic  professlbn,  to 
which  he  continued  to  give  his  attention  in  Georgia  for 
a  period  of  six  years.  After  serving  for  some  time  as 
reporter  on  the  Bainbridge  Democrat,  at  Bainbridge,  the 
judicial  center  of  his  native  county,  he  returned  to 
Atlanta,  where  he  became  a  member  of  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  famous  old  Atlanta  Constitution.  Later 
he  was  identified  with  the  Eome  Courier,  at  Rome,  the 
capital  of  Floyd  county,  in  which  thriving  little  Georgia 
city  he  finally  effected  the  organization  of  a  stock  com- 
pany which  instituted  the  publication  of  the  Rome  Bul- 
letin. Of  this  paper^  now  known  as  the  Rome  Tribune, 
Mr.  Ponder  served  as  editor  until  1883,  when  he  dis- 
posed of  his  interest  in  the  same  and  went  to  the  city  of 
Washington,  where  he  served  two  years  on  the  Washing- 
ton staff  of  the  New  York  Herald  and  then  he  went  to 
Chicago,  Illinois,  where  he  was  engaged  for  some  time 
with  the  Inter  Ocean.  He  amplified  his  journalistic 
experience  by  effective  work  on  the  St.  Louis  Globe, 
an  excellent  record  in  the  domain  of  practical  news- 
paper work. 

In  1888  Mr.  Ponder  came  from  the  national  capital  to 
Texas  and  located  in  the  city  of  Houston  as  city  editor 
of  the  Post.  Impaired  health  soon  afterward  led  him  to 
remove  to  the  westera  border  of  the  state  and  to  establish 
his  home  in  El  Paso,  which  city  has  been  his  place  of 
abode  during  the  long  intervening  years  and  with  the 
development  and  progress  of  which  he  has  been  prom- 
inently identified.  Coming  to  El  Paso  in  December,  1888, 
Mr.  Ponder  assumed  a  position  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  El  Paso  Times,  of  which  he  later  became  editor  in 
chief  and  general  manager.  He  became  one  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  company  publishing  this  paper  and 
continued  to  be  actively  identified  with  its  affairs  for 
eighteen  years.  In  1907  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  Times 
to  Captain  Juan  S.  Hart,  but  he  has  since  continued  his 
earnest  efforts  in  support  of  measures  and  enterprises 
tending  to  advance  the  civic  and  material  progress  and 
prosperity  of  his  home  city,  where  he  has  at  all  times 
stood  exponent  of  forward  movements  and  broad-gauged 
policies.  He  was  the  prime  factor  in  effecting  the  or- 
ganization of  the  El  Paso  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
has  been  foremost  in  supporting  its  high  civic  ideals 
and  its  practical  work  in  the  developing  of  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  interests  of  the  city. 

Aligned  as  an  unswerv'ing  and  effective  advocate  of 
the  Democratic  party,  whose  star  is  once  more  in  the 
ascendancy,  Mr.  Ponder  has  done  much  to  further  its 
interests  in  the  state  of  his  adoption — both  in  an  in- 
dividual way  and  through  the  medium  of  the  news- 
paper with  which  he  was  long  identified.  In  March,  1911, 
the  board  of  commissioners  of  El  Paso  county  elected 
him  county  treasurer,  to  fill  out  an  unexpired  term, 
and  in  the  regular  popular  election  in  the  autumn  of 
the  following  year  he  was  again  chosen  as  the  incumbent 
of  this  oflice  for  two  years,  so  that  his  service,  marked 
by  scrupulous  care  and  fidelity  in  the  conservation  of  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  the  county,  has  been  consecutive,  his  pres- 
ent term  expiring  in  November,  1914.  A  most  popular 
figure  in  the  business  and  social  circles  of  his  home  city, 
Mr.  Ponder  is  here  prominently  identified  with  the  lodge 
of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  is 
enthusiastic  as  an  exploiter  of  the  manifold  attractions 
and  advantages  of  the  section  of  Texas  in  which  he  has 
established  his  home  and  has  fully  familiarized  himself 
with  the  great  natural  resources  of  western  Texas,  the 
while  his  dictum  is  authoritative  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  El  Paso  as  a  manufacturing  and  commercial 
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center  of  marked  importance.  He  was  reared  in  the  faith 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  Mrs.  Ponder  is  a  zealous 
member  of  the  Catholic  church. 

In  the  year  1904  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Ponder  to  Miss  Fannie  Gemoets,  who  was  bom  and 
reared  in  Texas  and  who  is  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  distinguished  pioneer  families  of  the  Lone  Star  state, 
where  her  father,  P.  L.  Gemoets,  a  native  of  France,  set- 
tled after  having  served  as  an  orderly  in  the  army  of 
Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico.  Mrs.  Ponder  completed 
her  education  in  France,  the  ancestral  home,  where  she 
attended  one  of  the  leading  educational  institutions.  She 
is. a  daughter  of  F.  L.  and  Jeanette  Gemoets,  now  dead. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ponder  have  three  fine  sons,  James  Hart, 
Daniel  Roy  and  John  Gordon. 

John  H.  Jones.  While  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life, 
with  apparently  many  more  years  of  usenilness  before 
him,  the  late  Prof.  John  H.  Jones  accomplished  a  work 
that  will  long  live  after  his  name  has  been  forgotten. 
It  is  in  connection  with  the  cause  of  education  that  Mr. 
Jones  rose  to  position  of  esteem  among  his  fellow- 
townsmen  in  the  city  of  Dallas,  for  it  was  he  who 
wrote  the  first  ordinance  for  the  first  public  schools, 
and  served  as  president  of  the  first  school  board 
of  the  city.  But  while  he  is  best  remembered  as  a 
worker  in  educational  fields,  he  was  also  widely  know^ 
in  business  circles  of  Dallas,  and  his  identification  with 
enterprises  of  an  extensive  nature  gave  him  an  inde- 
pendent fortune  and  a  position  among  those  who  have 
added  to  the  prestige  of  Dallas  as  a  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial center. 

John   H.  Jones  was  born  in   Alabama,  in   1840,   and 
there    received    ordinary    educational    advantages.      The 
son  of  a  well-to-do  planter,  he  was  reared  to  agricultural 
pursuits,   and   early   connected   himself  with   the   cotton 
business.     In  the  meantime  he  had  continued  his  studies 
and    eventually    became    an    educator,    and    while    still 
a  resident  of  his  native  state  served  in  the  capacity  of 
professor    in    mathematics    in    a    large    institution    of 
learning.     Mr.  Jones  came  to  Texas  in  1873  and  settled 
first  in  the  city  of  Galveston,  where  he  continued   his 
extensive  operations  in  the  cotton  business  until   1879, 
which  year  saw  his  advent  in  Dallas.    He  became  widely 
known  among  cotton  growers  and  brokers  of  the  South- 
west at  a  time  when  this  section  of  the  country  was  ex- 
periencing marked  prosperity  in  this  line.     Immediately 
upon  cqming  to  Dallas,  he  became  interested,  with  other 
zealous    and    hard-working    citizens,    in    forwarding    the 
growth  of  the  public  school  system,  then  not  fully  organ- 
ized and  wholly  inefficient.     At  the  request  of  his  asso- 
ciates  he   drew   up   the   ordinance  for   the   first   public 
schools  and  became  president  of  the  first  school  board, 
and  from  that  time  until  his  death,  in  1888,  he  mani- 
fested the  most  active  interest  in  its  work,  giving  liberally 
of  his  time  and  means,  and  fully  earning  the  title  of 
father  of  the  Dallas  public  school  system.   Mr.  Jones  was 
also   widely  known   as^  a  writer   of   special   articles   for 
various  newspapers  and  magazines,  but  was  withal  a  mod- 
est and  unassuming  man,  whose  nature  led  him  to  be  re- 
tiring and  made  him  refrain  seeking  political  honors  al- 
though often  urged  to  do  so  by  his  friends.  He  was  a  stal- 
wart Democrat,  however,  and  supported  his  party 's  candi- 
dates  faithfully,   and   when   his   city's   welfare  was   at 
stake   he   worked   tirelessly    for   whatever    movement   he 
considered  best.     He  was   a  life  long   member   of   the 
Baptist  church  and  ever  took  an   active  interest  in  its 
work. 

In  November,  1872,  Mr.  Jones  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Carrie  Pierson,  who  was  born  in  Alabama,  and 
whose  parents  were  natives  of  Georgia.  Three  children 
have  been  born  to  this  union,  namely  Dr.  Bush,  a  well 
known  dental  practitioner  of  Dallas,  who  has  two  chil- 
dren; Albert  J.  and  Bush,  Jr.,  Dan,  a  successful  real 
estate  man  of  Dallas,  who  is  single  and  makes  his  home 
with  his  mother;    and  Augusta,   who   became   the  wife 
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of  B.  E.  Hayden,  of  Klamath  Falls^  Oregon,  and  has 
two  children,  Jean  and  Helen.  Mrs.  Jones,  who  sur- 
vives her  husband  and  resides  at  No.  812  North  Har- 
wood  Street,  is  one  of  the  well  known  ladies  of  Dallas, 
and  is  a  popular  member  of  the  Knights  and  Ladies 
of  Honor,  to  which  fraternity  her  late  husband  also 
belonged. 

S.  W.  RiMMER,  M.  D.  When  Dr.  S.  W.  Rimmer  con- 
cluded his  medical  studies  in  1S90,  winning  his  M.  D. 
decree  at  that  time,  he  launched  out  in  independent 
practice  in  San  Saba,  and  here  ho  has  continued  to  re- 
side ever  since.  His  work  has  broadened  out  with  each 
succeeding  year,  so  that  he  has  long  held  an  exceptionally 
fine  reputation  for  medical  and  surgical  skill  in  the 
county,  and  his  practice  is  a  lucrative  and  extensive  one. 

Born  in  Jefferson  coimty,  east  Tennessee,  on  January 
28,  1864,  Dr.  Rimmer  is  a  son  of  Alexander  Rimmer,  a 
stock  farmer  of  Tennessee,  who  continued  in  that  work 
in  his  native  state  until  death  claimed  him  in  1904.  Twelve 
children  were  born  into  the  Rimmer  home,  six  of  either 
sex.  There  are  nine  of  the  number  living  today,  and 
the  doctor  was  the  fifth  born  in  the  family.  On  the  day 
of  his  birth,  General  Longstreet  had  his  headquarters  on 
the  farm  of  the  doctor's  father,  and  two  days  later  one 
of  the  hottest  battles  of  the  war  was  fought  on  the 
farm. 

S.  W.  Rimmer  gained  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Tennessee,  and  then  attended  Carson  Newman 
College  in  Jefferson  county,  Tennessee.  He  followed 
that  with  a  course  of  medical  training  in  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine,  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  on  June  20,  1890,  was  grad- 
uated from  the  latter  institution  with  his  well-earned 
degree  of  M.  D.  His  first  practice  was  in  San  Saba, 
where  he  has  continued  without  cessation  to  the  present 
time.  His  practice  has  been  an  ever-increasing  one, 
and  he  is  prominent  and  popular  throughout  the  county, 
with  a  most  excellent  standing  in  the  medical  fra- 
ternity. 

Dr.  Rimmer  has  served  as  county  health  physician  for 
several  terms,  and  is  at  present  the  incumbent  of  that 
office,  to  which  he  has  brought  a  high  order  of  service 
and  one  that  has  resulted  in  much  of  good  to  the  general 
j)ublic  health.  The  doctor  is  a  Republican  in  matters  of 
national  politics,  and  in  1904  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Convention  in  Chicago,  in  that  year  taking  a 
post-graduate  course  in  me<licine  and  surgery  at  the 
Post  Graduate  School  of  Chicago,  getting  a  post-grad- 
uate degree. 

Fraternally  Dr.  Rimmer  has  membership  in  the  ^la- 
sonic  order,  in  the  Knights  Templar  degree,  and  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Independent  Or<ler  of  Odd  Fellows. 
He  has  filled  a  number  of  offices  in  Masonic  circles  and 
is  now  past  high  priest.  A  Baptist,  he  has  long  been 
a  member  of  that  body,  and  is  a  deacon  of  the  church. 

On  June  25,  1890,  Dr.  Rimmer  was  married  in  Morris- 
town,  Tennessee,  to  Miss  Jennie  Bewley,  a  daughter  of 
Captain  "\V.  S.  Bewley,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  Federal 
army,  and  passed  through  the  wnr  with  that  rank.  He 
died  in  1895  at  his  home  in  Tennessee.  Three  daughters 
liave  been  born  to  the  Doctor  and  his  wife:  Mrs.  Mayme 
I>ou  Kiley  was  born  in  August,  1891;  Jennie  Beula  was 
born  in  May,  1894;  and  Miss  Sammie  Lee  was  born  in 
May.  1909.  The  eldest  daughter,  married  to  A.  V. 
Kiley,  is  a  resident  of  Bertram,  Texas,  but  is  living  now 
in  San  Saba.  Mr.  Kiley  is  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
handling  of  cedar  posts. 

Dr.  Kimmer  in  his  paternal  ancestry  is  Irish,  while 
on  the  maternal  side  he  is  of  Scotch  blood,  the  White- 
ficMs  having  ccmie  to  America  in  the  early  days  of  the 
new  Kejiuldic,  settling  in  North  Carolina.  Later  they 
!no\(»d  into  Tennessee,  and  there  are  to  be  found  todav 
many  of  the  name,  all  of  whom  have  proved  valuable 
citizens  in  their  respective  communities — good  citizen- 
ship being  a  dominant  characteristic  of  the  family. 


George  F.  L.  Bishop.  For  ten  years  a  raUroad  man 
on  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  Railway,  and  since  1910 
m  business  at  Pan  Handle,  George  F.  L.  Bishop  has 
established  and  developed  a  large  and  successful  enter- 
prise as  a  merchant,  and  is  one  of  the  progressive  fac- 
tors in  the  community. 

He  was  born  February  11,  1874,  at  Miami,  Missouri, 
a   son   of   Stephen   and    Mattie    (Ayers)    Bishop.      His 
mother  was  born  in  France,  and  his  father  in  Germany 
Stephen   Bishop  emigrated  to  the  United  States   when 
a   young   man,    and    locating    in    Missouri,    became    an 
active   business   man    in   Saline   county,   where   he    was 
engaged   in  the  meat  trade.     Subsequently  he  took   up 
farming,  and  in  1892  came  to  Texas,  and  on  April  Ist 
of  that  year  located  in  Armstrong  county,  where  he  con- 
tinued  to   make  his   home   until   the   summer   of    1913 
when  he  moved  to  Potter  county.     He  is  now  sixty-nine 
years  of  age,  and  was  married  in  Missouri  to  Miss  Mat- 
tie  Ayers,  who  was  bom  in  France  and  came  with  her 
parents    to    the    United    States,    locating    in    Missouri, 
where  she  was  reared  and  educated,  and  is  now   fiftT- 
nine  years  of  age.     They  have  had  a  family  of  ten  chil- 
dren. 

Educated  at  his  native  town  in  Missouri,  and  in  the 
public  schools  of  Denver,  Colorado,  and  the  Denver 
Normal  School,  George  F.  L.  Bishop  eventually  drifted 
into  railroading,  which  he  followed  from  1900  to  1910 
and  worked  with  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  Railwav 
as  agent,  cashier,  yardmaster,  and  in  various  other 
capacities,  and  in  different  places  along  the  line.  Com- 
ing to  Panhandle  in  1910  he  engaged  in  the  coal  and  ice 
business  for  himself,  operating  a  large  retail  coal  yard 
and  is  the  only  dealer  in  ice  in  that  community  and' 
the  largest  coal  dealer.  For  the  uses  of  his  business 
Mr.  Bishop  owns  some  eighteen  horses,  and  has  six 
hundred  acres  of  land,  some  of  it  near  Panhandle.  His 
is  one  of  the  fine  homes  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Bishop  is  a  Democrat,  has  never  sought  office 
and  never  held  any,  being  content  to  perform  his  public 
spirited  citizenship  as  a  voter  and  as  a  business  man. 
He  is  junior  warden  of  lodge  No.  1009,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 
at  Panhandle,  and  also  affiliates  with  the  Kniffhts  of 
Pythias.  On  December  27,  1893,  he  married  Miss  Floyd 
Hickox,  he  and  his  brother  F.  N.  having  married  sisters. 
There  are  three  children:  Helen,  bom  October  27  1904* 
Zolena,  born  June  19,  1911:  and  George  Fred  L^e  Jr' 
born  October  9,  1913.  '        ' 

F.  N.  Bishop.  A  citizen  who  through  his  ability  and 
progressive  ideas  has  made  himself  felt  in  business  circles 
at  Panhandle,  is  F.  N.  Bishop,  manager  of  the  Star 
Mill  &  Elevator  Company.  Like  other  successful  busi- 
ness men,  he  came  to  the  Panhandle  country  as  a  stock- 
man, and  from  that  got  into  commercial  lines. 

Mr.  Bishop  is  a  Missourian,  and  was  born  in  Saline 
county,  August  12,  1882,  the  sixth  of  ten  children  bom 
to  Stephen  and  Mattie  (Ayers)  Bishop.  HJs  early  edu- 
cation was  attained  in  the  public  schools  of  Saline 
county,  Texas,  and  when  ten  years  old  he  came  with  his 
parents  to  Armstrong  county,  Texas,  where  his  studies 
were  completed.  His  early  experiences  were  on  the  home 
farm,  and  he  finally  began  ranching  on  a  small  scale 
and  farming  in  Armstrong  and  Carson  counties,  con- 
tinuing as  a  farmer  for  five  years.  In  November  1910 
he  came  to  Panhandle  to  take  the  management  of  the 
Star  Mill  ami  Elevator  Company.  His  activities  in 
connection  with  this  firm  have  made  him  known  as  a 
business  man  of  more  than  ordinary'  ability,  whose  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  an  important  nature  can  be  thoroughly 
dei)en(led  upon.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  and  well  balanced 
character,  and  one  who  without  doubt  would  have 
achieved  success  in  whatever  line  or  in  whatever  locality 
he  found  himself. 

In  politics  Mr.  Bishop  is  inclined  to  the  Democratic 
party,  but  has  never  cared  for  public  life,  though  not 
indifferent    to    the    duties    of    good    citizenship.      Fra- 
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Gillette  Brothers,  whose  insolvencj  caused  many  other 
indiYidual  brokers  and  tobacco  firms  to  encounter  large 
financial  losses. 

Not  daunted  by  this  misfortune  in  the  early  stage 
of  his  business  career,  Mr.  Ponder  turned  his  attention 
to  newspaper  work,  in  which  he  proved  a  most  capable 
and  effective  exponent  of  the  journalistic  professlbn,  to 
which  he  continued  to  give  his  attention  in  Georgia  for 
a  period  of  six  years.  After  serving  for  some  time  as 
reporter  on  the  Bainbridge  Democrat,  at  Bainbridge,  the 
judicial  center  of  his  native  county,  he  returned  to 
Atlanta,  where  he  became  a  member  of  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  famous  old  Atlanta  Constitution.  Later 
he  was  identified  with  the  Rome  Courier,  at  Rome,  the 
capital  of  Floyd  county,  in  which  thriving  little  Georgia 
city  he  finally  effected  the  organization  of  a  stock  com- 
pany which  instituted  the  publication  of  the  Rome  Bul- 
letin. Of  this  paper,  now  known  as  the  Rome  Tribune, 
Mr.  Ponder  served  as  editor  until  1883,  when  he  dis- 
posed of  his  interest  in  the  same  and  went  to  the  city  of 
Washington,  where  he  served  two  years  on  the  Washing- 
ton staff  of  the  New  York  Herald  and  then  he  went  to 
Chicago,  Illinois,  where  he  was  engaged  for  some  time 
with  the  Inter  Ocean.  He  amplified  his  journalistic 
experience  by  effective  work  on  the  St.  Louis  Globe, 
an  excellent  record  in  the  domain  of  practical  news- 
paper work. 

In  1888  Mr.  Ponder  came  from  the  national  capital  to 
Texas  and  located  in  the  city  of  Houston  as  city  editor 
of  the  Post.  Impaired  health  soon  afterward  led  him  to 
remove  to  the  westerly  border  of  the  state  and  to  establish 
his  home  in  El  Paso,  which  city  has  been  his  place  of 
abode  during  the  long  intervening  years  and  with  the 
development  and  progress  of  which  he  has  been  prom- 
inently identified.  Coming  to  El  Paso  in  December,  1888, 
Mr.  Ponder  assumed  a  position  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  El  Paso  Times,  of  which  he  later  became  editor  in 
chief  and  general  manager.  He  became  one  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  company  publishing  this  paper  and 
continued  to  be  actively  identified  with  its  affairs  for 
eighteen  years.  In  1907  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  Times 
to  Captain  Juan  S.  Hart,  but  he  has  since  continued  his 
earnest  efforts  in  support  of  measures  and  enterprises 
tending  to  advance  tne  civic  and  material  progress  and 
prosperity  of  his  home  city,  where  he  has  at  all  times 
stood  exponent  of  forward  movements  and  broad-gauged 
policies.  He  was  the  prime  factor  in  effecting  the  or- 
ganization of  the  El  Paso  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
has  been  foremost  in  supporting  its  high  civic  ideals 
and  its  practical  work  in  the  developing  of  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  interests  of  the  city. 

Aligned  as  an  unswerving  and  effective  advocate  of 
the  Democratic  party,  whose  star  is  once  more  in  the 
ascendancy,  Mr.  Ponder  has  done  much  to  further  its 
interests  in  the  state  of  his  adoption — both  in  an  in- 
dividual way  and  through  the  medium  of  the  news- 
paper with  which  he  was  long  identified.  In  March,  1911, 
the  board  of  commissioners  of  El  Paso  county  elected 
him  county  treasurer,  to  fill  out  an  unexpired  term, 
and  in  the  regular  popular  election  in  the  autumn  of 
the  following  year  he  was  again  chosen  as  the  incumbent 
of  this  oflSce  for  two  years,  so  that  his  service,  marked 
by  scrupulous  care  and  fidelity  in  the  conservation  of  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  the  county,  has  been  consecutive,  his  pres- 
ent term  expiring  in  November,  1914.  A  most  popular 
figure  in  the  business  and  social  circles  of  his  home  city, 
Mr.  Ponder  is  here  prominently  identified  with  the  lodge 
of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  is 
enthusiastic  as  an  exploiter  of  the  manifold  attractions 
and  advantages  of  the  section  of  Texas  in  which  he  has 
established  his  home  and  has  fully  familiarized  himself 
with  the  great  natural  resources  of  western  Texas,  the 
while  his  dictum  is  authoritative  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  El  Paso  as  a  manufacturing  and  commercial 
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center  of  marked  importance.  He  was  reared  in  the  faith 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  Mrs.  Ponder  is  a  zealous 
member  of  the  Catholic  church. 

In  the  year  1904  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Ponder  to  Miss  Fannie  Gemoets,  who  was  bom  and 
reared  in  Texas  and  who  is  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  distinguished  pioneer  families  of  the  Lone  Star  state, 
where  her  father,  F.  L.  Gemoets,  a  native  of  France,  set- 
tled after  having  served  as  an  orderly  in  the  army  of 
Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico.  Mrs.  Ponder  completed 
her  education  in  France,  the  ancestral  home,  where  she 
attended  one  of  the  leading  educational  institutions.  She 
is. a  daughter  of  F.  L.  and  Jeanette  Gemoets,  now  dead. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ponder  have  three  fine  sons,  James  Hart, 
Daniel  Roy  and  John  Gordon. 

John  H.  Jones.  While  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life, 
with  apparently  many  more  years  of  usenilness  before 
him,  the  late  Prof.  John  H.  Jones  accomplished  a  work 
that  will  long  live  after  his  name  has  been  forgotten. 
It  is  in  connection  with  the  cause  of  education  that  Mr. 
Jones  rose  to  position  of  esteem  among  his  fellow- 
townsmen  in  the  city  of  Dallas,  for  it  was  he  who 
wrote  the  first  ordinance  for  the  first  public  schools, 
and  served  as  president  of  the  first  school  board 
of  the  city.  But  while  he  is  best  remembered  as  a 
worker  in  educational  fields,  he  was  also  widely  knowi) 
in  business  circles  of  Dallas,  and  his  identification  with 
enterprises  of  an  extensive  nature  gave  him  an  inde- 
pendent fortune  and  a  position  among  those  who  have 
added  to  the  prestige  of  Dallas  as  a  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial center. 

John  H.  Jones  was  bom  in  Alabama,  in  1840,  and 
there  received  ordinary  educational  advantages.  The 
son  of  a  well-to-do  planter,  he  was  reared  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  early  connected  himself  with  the  cotton 
business.  In  the  meantime  he  had  continued  his  studies 
and  eventually  became  an  educator,  and  while  still 
a  resident  of  his  native  state  served  in  the  capacity  of 
professor  in  mathematics  in  a  large  institution  of 
learning.  Mr.  Jones  came  to  Texas  in  1873  and  settled 
first  in  the  city  of  Galveston,  where  he  continued  his 
extensive  operations  in  the  cotton  business  until  1879, 
which  year  saw  his  advent  in  Dallas.  He  became  widely 
known  among  cotton  growers  and  brokers  of  the  South- 
west at  a  time  when  this  section  of  the  country  was  ex- 
periencing marked  prosperity  in  this  line.  Immediately 
upon  *CQming  to  Dallas,  he  became  interested,  with  other 
zealous  and  hard-working  citizens,  in  forwarding  the 
growth  of  the  public  school  system,  then  iiot  fully  organ- 
ized and  wholly  inefficient.  At  the  request  of  his  asso- 
ciates he  drew  up  the  ordinance  for  the  first  public 
schools  and  became  president  of  the  first  school  board, 
and  from  that  time  until  his  death,  in  1888,  he  mani- 
fested the  most  active  interest  in  its  work,  giving  liberally 
of  his  time  and  means,  and  fully  earning  the  title  of 
father  of  the  Dallas  public  school  system.  Mr.  Jones  was 
also  widely  known  a»  a  writer  of  special  articles  for 
various  newspapers  and  magazines,  but  was  withal  a  mod- 
est and  unassuming  man,  whose  nature  led  him  to  be  re- 
tiring and  made  him  refrain  seeking  political  honors  al- 
though often  urged  to  do  so  by  his  friends.  He  was  a  stal- 
wart Democrat,  nowever,  and  supported  his  party's  candi- 
dates faithfully,  and  when  his  city's  welfare  was  at 
stake  he  worked  tirelessly  for  whatever  movement  he 
considered  best.  He  was  a  life  long  member  of  the 
Baptist  church  and  ever  took  an  active  interest  in  its 
work. 

In  November,  1872,  Mr.  Jones  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Carrie  Pierson,  who  was  born  in  Alabama,  and 
whose  parents  were  natives  of  Georgia.  Three  children 
have  been  born  to  this  union,  namely  Dr.  Bush,  a  well 
known  dental  practitioner  of  Dallas,  who  has  two  chil- 
dren; Albert  J.  and  Bush,  Jr.,  Dan,  a  successful  real 
estate  man  of  Dallas,  who  is  single  and  makes  his  home 
with  his  mother;    and  Augusta,  who  became  the  wife 
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80  that  Mr.  Marten  was  again  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career.  In  1886  he  was  elected  county  assessor  of 
Mitchell  county,  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  after 
the  end  of  that  term  in  1888  he  moved  to  San  Antonio. 
In  that  city  he  engaged  in  the  wholesale  brokerage  and 
commission  business,  and  remained  there  for  eighteen 
years,  having  an  extensive  business,  and  being  one  of 
the  best  known  merchants  in  the  trade.  After  selling 
out  at  San  Antonio  he  came  west  and  located  at  M 
Paso  on  February  17,  1908.  Since  locating  at  El  Paso, 
Mr.  Marten  has  been  engaged  in  the  wholesale  produce 
and  commission  business,  and  his  first  location  was 
where  the  Mills  Building  now  stands,  and  since  then 
his  office  has  been  in  the  Trust  Building  up  to  June, 
1911,  when  he  established  his  place  of  business  at  413 
E.  Overland  Street. 

In  politics  Mr.  Marten  has  always  been  a  staunch 
Democrat  and  took  pleasure  at  the  last  campaign  in 
casting  his  ballot  for  Mr.  Wilson.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  San  Antonio,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Jack- 
sonian  Democratic  Club,  this  organization  having  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  advocacy  of  a  straight  party 
nomination  a  contention  in  which  they  were  finally  suc- 
cessful. Mr.  Marten  is  a  member  of  the  Christian 
church  and  is  a  deacon  in  the  El  Paso  congregation. 

On  May  27,  1884,  at  Monticello,  Arkansas,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Kate  G.  Henderson,  a  daughter  of  Frank 
and  Julia  C.  Henderson.  Her  mother  belonged  to  a 
prominent  family  from  Yicksburg,  Mississippi,  and  was 
a  granddaughter  of  Old  General  Yick,  whose  name  was 
commemorated  in  the  founding  of  that  city.  The  Hen- 
derson family  were  all  slave  holders  and  belonged  to 
the  Southern  Aristocracy.  Mrs.  Marten's  father  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Confederate  army.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Marten 
have  one  child,  Miss  Lenori  who  resides  at  home  with 
her  parents. 

Habrt  B.  Gamble.  In  the  ranks  of  the  young  but 
progressive  attorneys  of  El  Paso,  Mr.  Gamble  is  one 
who  has  acquired  a  distinctive  place  within  a  few  years, 
and  is  now  the  junior  associate  of  the  Hon.  A.  M.  Walt- 
hall;, their  firm  constituting  probably  the  strongest 
combination  of  legal  talent  to  be  found  in  this  city. 
Mr.  Gamble  came  west  some  ten  years  ago  in  search 
of  health,  spent  several  years  in  the  rugged  out-door 
occupations  of  Old  Mexico,  and  when  he  was  finally 
restored  to  vigor  he  began  his  professional  career  in 
El  Paso,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  loyal  citizens 
of  this  western  metropolis. 

Harry  R.  Gamble  was  born  June  11,  1877,  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania.  His  parents  were  Henry  J.  and  Mary 
(Beynolds)  Gamble,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  Scotch  and  Irish  lineage.  The 
family  on  both  sides  have  been  residents  of  Pennsyl- 
vania since  the  times  of  early  settlement  by  the  Penn 
colonists.  The  father  was  a  prominent  physician  of 
Monongahela,  Pennsylvania,  where  his  son  Harry  was 
born.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  local  poli- 
tics and  was  a  man  of  high  attainments  in  his  profes- 
sion and  in  scholarship.  His  death  occurred  in  1895, 
while  his  wife  is  now  a  resident  of  Pittsburg.  The 
father  was  also  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  war,  serving  as  a 
non-commissioned  officer  in  Company  G  of  the  Twenty- 
seconj  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  and  remaining  in  the 
service  until  the  close  of  the  war.  There  are  three 
sons  living,  the  other  two  being:  Robert  R.  Gamble, 
who  resides  at  Stockton,  California;  and  Harold  I. 
Gamble  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Harry  I.  Gamble  graduated  from  the  high  school 
of  his  native  town  of  Monongahela,  and  then  entered 
the  venerable  educational  institution  at  Washington, 
Pennsylvania,  known  throughout  the  country  as  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College,  the  alma  mater  of  James 
G.  Blaine,  and  of  many  other  distinguished  men,  and 
for  upwards  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  a  center 
for   culture   and   character.      He   was   almost    ready   to 


graduate  at  the  age  of  twenty,  when  he  left  colleffe, 
and  then  took  up  the  study  of  law  at  Monongahda. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Pennsylvania  in  1901, 
and  in  1902,  owing  to  poor  health,  came  to  the  south- 
west in  search  of  a  change  of  climate.  He  located 
in  a  mining  camp  in  old  Mexico,  sixty  miles  away  from 
a  railroad,  and  after  some  of  his  vigor  had  returned 
he  remained  there  and  engaged  in  mining  up  to  the 
fall  of  1905.  He  then  moved  to  El  Paso,  where  he 
began  the  practice  of  law.  He  had  come  here  without 
friend  or  influential  connections,  and  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  establish  himself  in  the  favor  and  patronage 
of  the  people  in  the  face  of  many  older  and  better 
known  attorneys.  With  a  thorough  ability  to  back 
him  and  with  the  persistence  that  always  wins  suc- 
cess, he  finally  established  a  reputation  and  a  practice, 
and  now  for  several  years  has  enjoyed  success  along 
with  the  best  of  ^is  competitors.  In  1911  he  became 
associated  with  Judge  Walthall,  whose  reputation  and 
standing  needs  no  comment  at  this  place.  Mr.  Gamble 
is  also  serving  as  United  States  Receiver  in  bankruptcy. 
In  November,  1911,  he  married  Mrs.  Belle  Beachel 
of  El  Paso.  Mr.  Gamble  has  a  delightful  home,  is  a 
lover  of  books  and  the  owner  of  a  fine  private  library, 
is  devoted  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  above 
all  is  an  admirer  and  a  loyal  citizen  of  El  Paso,  whose 
future  he  believes  will  far  surpass  all  present  expecta- 
tions. 

James  D.  Pondee.  El  Paso  county  is  signally  favored 
in  the  personnel  of  its  executive  officials,  whose  loyalty, 
fidelity  and  public  spirit  prove  potent  in  furthering 
civic  and  industrial  progress  and  prosperity  in  this 
favored  section  of  tne  state,  and  he  whose  name 
initiates  this  paragraph  is  the  efficient  and  honored  in- 
cumbent of  the  important  office  of  county  treasurer, 
in  which  he  is  giving  a  careful  and  discriminating  ad- 
ministration of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Ponder  was  bom  in  Decatur  county,  Georgia,  on 
the  2Ist  of  May,  1861,  and  is  a  son  of  John  W.  and 
Mary  Ponder,  both  natives  of  South  Carolina  and 
representatives  of  families  that  were  founded  in^  the 
fair  old  southland  in  the  colonial  era  of  our  national 
history.  John  W.  Ponder  became  one  of  the  extensive 
planters  and  influential  citizens  of  his  native  state, 
whence  he  finally  removed  to  Georgia,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  successful  business  activities  until  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Civil  war,  when,  he  subordinated  all  personal 
considerations  to  tender  his  aid  in  defense  of  the  cause 
of  the  Confederacy.  He  became  captain  of  his  com- 
pany in  a  Georgia  regiment  and  lived  up  to  the  full 
tension  of  the  great  conflict  between  the  armed  forces 
of  the  north  and  the  south.  He  participated  in  many 
engagements  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  his  death  resulting  from  his  injuries. 
His  wife  survived  him  only  a  brief  period.  Of  the  two 
children  the  younger  is  the  subject  of  this  review  and  the 
older  was  Emma  G.,  who  was  the  wife  of  John  Wade,  who 
is  a  leading  manufacturer  at  Bristol,  Connecticut,  of 
which  city  he  is  serving  as  mayor  for  ten  years,  with  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  Democrat  ever  elected  to 
this  office  in  that  city. 

During  the  boyhood  days  of  James  D.  Ponder  the 
south  was  suffering  the  depression  and  virtual  oppres- 
sion inoidontal  to  the  so  dalled  reconstruction  period 
following  the  war,  and  he  first  attended  a  boarding  school 
at  Marianna,  Florida.  He  also  attended  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  state  and  Mercer  Institute,  at  Macon, 
Georgia.  During  his  vacations  he  worked  in  the  printing 
ofHce  of  Congressman  B.  E.  Russell  at  Bainbridge.  His 
guardian  Mas  Hon.  Daniel  McGill,  a  leading  member  of 
the  bar  of  Georgia,  which  state  he  represented  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  State  senate.  Mr.  Ponder  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  tobacco  trade  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
About  eighteen  months  later  disaster  overtook  his  business 
venture,  owing  to  the  financial  failure  of  his  partners. 
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Gillette  Brothers,  whose  insolvency  caused  many  other 
individual  brokers  and  tobacco  firms  to  encounter  large 
financial  losses. 

Not  daunted  by  this  misfortune  in  the  early  stage 
of  his  business  career,  Mr.  Ponder  turned  his  attention 
to  newspaper  work,  in  which  he  proved  a  most  capable 
and  effective  exponent  of  the  journalistic  professlbn,  to 
which  he  continued  to  give  his  attention  in  Georgia  for 
a  period  of  six  years.  After  serving  for  some  time  as 
reporter  on  the  Bainbridge  Democrat,  at  Bainbridge,  the 
judicial  center  of  his  native  county,  he  returned  to 
Atlanta,  where  he  became  a  member  of  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  famous  old  Atlanta  Constitution.  Later 
he  was  identified  with  the  Bome  Courier,  at  Rome,  the 
capital  of  Floyd  county,  in  which  thriving  little  Georgia 
city  he  finally  effected  the  organization  of  a  stock  com- 
pany which  instituted  the  publication  of  the  Rome  Bul- 
letin. Of  this  paper^  now  known  as  the  Rome  Tribune, 
Mr.  Ponder  served  as  editor  until  1883,  when  he  dis- 
posed of  his  interest  in  the  same  and  went  to  the  city  of 
Washington,  where  he  served  two  years  on  the  Washing- 
ton staff  of  the  New  York  Herald  and  then  he  went  to 
Chicago,  Illinois,  where  he  was  engaged  for  some  time 
with  the  Inter  Ocean.  He  amplified  his  journalistic 
experience  by  effective  work  on  the  St.  Louis  Globe, 
an  excellent  record  in  the  domain  of  practical  news- 
paper work. 

In  1888  Mr.  Ponder  came  from  the  national  capital  to 
Texas  and  located  in  the  city  of  Houston  as  city  editor 
of  the  Post.  Impaired  health  soon  afterward  led  him  to 
remove  to  the  westerpt  border  of  the  state  and  to  establish 
his  home  in  El  Paso,  which  city  has  been  his  place  of 
abode  during  the  long  intervening  years  and  with  the 
development  and  progress  of  which  he  has  been  prom- 
inently identified.  Coming  to  El  Paso  in  December,  1888, 
Mr.  Ponder  assumed  a  position  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  El  Paso  Times,  of  which  he  later  became  editor  in 
chief  and  general  manager.  He  became  one  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  company  publishing  this  paper  and 
continued  to  be  actively  identified  with  its  affairs  for 
eighteen  years.  In  1907  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  Times 
to  Captain  Juan  S.  Hart,  but  he  has  since  continued  his 
earnest  efforts  in  support  of  measures  and  enterprises 
tending  to  advance  the  civic  and  material  progress  and 
prosperity  of  his  home  city,  where  he  has  at  all  times 
stood  exponent  of  forward  movements  and  broad-gauged 
policies.  He  was  the  prime  factor  in  effecting  the  or- 
ganization of  the  El  Paso  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
has  been  foremost  in  supporting  its  high  civic  ideals 
and  its  practical  work  in  the  developing  of  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  interests  of  the  city. 

Aligned  as  an  unswerving  and  effective  advocate  of 
the  Democratic  party,  whose  star  is  once  more  in  the 
ascendancy,  Mr.  Ponder  has  done  much  to  further  its 
interests  in  the  state  of  his  adoption — both  in  an  in- 
dividual way  and  through  the  medium  of  the  news- 
paper with  which  he  was  long  identified.  In  March,  1911, 
the  board  of  commissioners  of  El  Paso  county  elected 
him  county  treasurer,  to  fill  out  an  unexpired  term, 
and  in  the  regular  popular  election  in  the  autumn  of 
the  following  year  he  was  again  chosen  as  the  incumbent 
of  this  oflice  for  two  years,  so  that  his  service,  marked 
by  scrupulous  care  and  fidelity  in  the  conservation  of  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  the  county,  has  been  consecutive,  his  pres- 
ent term  expiring  in  November,  1914.  A  most  popular 
figure  in  the  business  and  social  circles  of  his  home  city, 
Mr.  Ponder  is  here  prominently  identified  with  the  lodge 
of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  is 
enthusiastic  as  an  exploiter  of  the  manifold  attractions 
and  advantages  of  the  section  of  Texas  in  which  he  has 
established  his  home  and  has  fully  familiarized  himself 
with  the  great  natural  resources  of  western  Texas,  the 
while  his  dictum  is  authoritative  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  El  Paso  as  a  manufacturing  and  commercial 
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center  of  marked  importance.  He  was  reared  in  the  faith 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  Mrs.  Ponder  is  a  zealous 
member  of  the  Catholic  church. 

In  the  year  1904  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Ponder  to  Miss  Fannie  Gemoets,  who  was  bom  and 
reared  in  Texas  and  who  is  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  distinguished  pioneer  families  of  the  Lone  Star  state, 
where  her  father,  P.  L.  Gemoets,  a  native  of  France,  set- 
tled after  having  served  as  an  orderly  in  the  army  of 
Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico.  Mrs.  Ponder  completed 
her  education  in  France,  the  ancestral  home,  where  she 
attended  one  of  the  leading  educational  institutions.  She 
is. a  daughter  of  F.  L.  and  Jeanette  Gemoets,  now  dead. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ponder  have  three  fine  sons,  James  Hart, 
Daniel  Roy  and  John  Gordon. 

John  H.  Jones.  While  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life, 
with  apparently  many  more  years  of  usefulness  before 
him,  the  late  Prof.  John  H.  Jones  accomplished  a  work 
that  will  long  live  after  his  name  has  been  forgotten. 
It  is  in  connection  with  the  cause  of  education  that  Mr. 
Jones  rose  to  position  of  esteem  among  his  fellow- 
townsmen  in  the  city  of  Dallas,  for  it  was  he  who 
wrote  the  first  ordinance  for  the  first  public  schools, 
and  served  as  president  of  the  first  school  board 
of  the  city.  But  while  he  is  best  remembered  as  a 
worker  in  educational  fields,  he  was  also  widely  know^ 
in  business  circles  of  Dallas,  and  his  identification  with 
enterprises  of  an  extensive  nature  gave  him  an  inde- 
pendent fortune  and  a  position  among  those  who  have 
added  to  the  prestige  of  Dallas  as  a  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial center. 

John  H.  Jones  was  born  in  Alabama,  in   1840,  and 
there    received    ordinary    educational    advantages.      The 
son  of  a  well-to-do  planter,  he  was  reared  to  agricultural 
pursuits,   and   early   connected   himself  with   the   cotton 
business.     In  the  meantime  he  had  continued  his  studies 
and    eventually    became    an    educator,    and    while    still 
a  resident  of  his  native  state  served  in  the  capacity  of 
professor    in    mathematics    in    a    large    institution    of 
learning.     Mr.  Jones  came  to  Texas  in  1873  and  settled 
first  in   the  city  of  Galveston,  where  he  continued   his 
extensive  operations  in  the  cotton   business  until   1879, 
which  year  saw  his  advent  in  Dallas.    He  became  widely 
known  among  cotton  growers  and  brokers  of  the  South- 
west at  a  time  when  this  section  of  the  country  was  ex- 
periencing marked  prosperity  in  this  line.     Immediately 
upon  cQming  to  Dallas,  he  became  interested,  with  other 
zealous    and    hard-working    citizens,    in    forwarding   the 
growth  of  the  public  school  system,  then  not  fully  organ- 
ized and  wholly  inefficient.     At  the  request  of  his  asso- 
ciates  he    drew   up    the   ordinance   for   the    first   public 
schools  and  became  president  of  the  first  school  board, 
and  from  that  time  until  his  death,  in  1888,  he  mani- 
fested the  most  active  interest  in  its  work,  giving  liberally 
of  his  time  and  means,  and  fully  earning  the  title  of 
father  of  the  Dallas  public  school  system.   Mr.  Jones  was 
also   widely   known   as  a  writer   of  special   articles   for 
various  newspapers  and  magazines,  but  was  withal  a  mod- 
est and  unassuming  man,  whose  nature  led  him  to  be  re- 
tiring and  made  him  refrain  seeking  political  honors  al- 
though often  urged  to  do  so  by  his  friends.  He  was  a  stal- 
wart Democrat,  however,  and  supported  his  party 's  candi- 
dates  faithfully,   and   when   his   city's   welfare  was   at 
stake   he  worked   tirelessly   for   whatever   movement   he 
considered  best.     He  was   a  life  long   member   of   the 
Baptist  church  and  ever  took  an  active  interest  in  its 
work. 

In  November,  1872,  Mr.  Jones  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Carrie  Pierson,  who  was  born  in  Alabama,  and 
whose  parents  were  natives  of  Georgia.  Three  children 
have  been  born  to  this  union,  namely  Dr.  Bush,  a  well 
known  dental  practitioner  of  Dallas,  who  has  two  chil- 
dren; Albert  J.  and  Bush,  Jr.,  Dan,  a  successful  real 
estate  man  of  Dallas,  who  is  single  and  makes  his  home 
with  his  mother;    and  Augusta,   who   became   the   wife 
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ternallj  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America, 
and  in  both  lodges  numbers  numerous  personal  friends. 
He  and  his  wife  have  been  liberal  supporters  of  the 
Christian  church.  They  have  one  of  the  attractive 
homes  of  Panhandle. 

On  January  25,  1905,  Mr.  Bishop  was  married  in 
Armstrong  county  to  Miss  Lena  Hickox,  a  daughter 
of  W.  H.  Hickox,  who  still  resides  in  Armstrong  county, 
where  he  is  a  pioneer  cattleman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bishop 
have  no  children. 

James  L.  Gillian d.    A  young  business  man  of  energy 
aod  effective  accomplishments,   Mr.  Gilliand  has  had  a 
varied  career  of  business  activities  and  during  his  resi- 
dfoee  in  El  Paso  has  established  and  built  up  an  import- 
ut  industry.    In  business  circles  his  name  is  familiarly 
associated  with  the  Gilliand  Tent  &  Awning  Company, 
and  they  are  easily  the  largest  concern  of  the  kind  in 
this   city.     Mr.   James  L.   Gilliand  is   a  native   of  the 
state  of  Ohio,   and  was  born   at  the  town  of  Bipley, 
May  20,  1876.     His  parents  were  James  M.  and  Ella 
(Southerland)   Gilliand,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of 
Ohio.     The  father  was  for  a  number  of  years  identified 
with   merchandising   in   Ohio   and   subsequently   became 
president  of  the  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Bipley.    He 
19  now  living  retired  at  the  age  of  seventy  years  in  El 
Paso.     During  the   Civil   war   he  served  in  the   Union 
Army   as  a   member   of   an   Ohio   regiment,   and  went 
throughout  service  without  wound  or  capture.    The  par- 
ents were  married  in  Ohio,  and  the  mother  is  also  mak- 
ing  her  home  in   El  Paso,   being  now  sixty   years   of 

age. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Gilliand,  who  was  the  second  in  the  fam- 
ilr  of  seven  children,  grew  up  and  as  a  boy  attended 
the   public   schools   of   Bipley,   Ohio.     Subsequently   he 
was  a  student  in  the  Normal  University  of  Ohio,  and 
after   leaving  that  institution  in  1893  he  went  to  Chi- 
cago and  attained  an  excellent  experience  in  mercantile 
business  as  an  employe  of  the  John  V.  Parwell  &  Com- 
pany's   great   drygoods   establishment,   his   employment 
being  in  the  silk  department  of  that  wholesale  house. 
On    leaving   Chicago   he   went   to   Cincinnati,   where   he 
established    himself    in    the    undertaking    business    and 
remained  there  for  ten  years.     At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  came  to  El  Paso  and  here  opened  a  shop  and  plant 
under   the  name  of  the  Gilliand  Tent  &  Awning  Com- 
pany.    From  a  small  beginning  he  has  built  this  up  to 
be  a  very  important  enterprise  and  at  the  present  time 
employs  seven  experienced  hands  in  the  business.     The 
sctock     and    manufacturing    department    occupy    a    floor 
space   of  thirty-five  hundred  feet. 

During  the  Spanish-American  war,  Mr.  Gilliand  was 
a  resident  of  Chicago,  and  was  there  enlisted  in  the 
^ond  Illinois  Begiment.  As  a  member  of  that  or- 
ganization he  spent  four  months  in  Cuba  in  the  com- 
ffisad  under  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  of  the  Seyenth  Army 
Corps.  During  his  brief  military  career  he  received 
one  wound  as  a  memento  of  the  last  American  war,  but 
not  an  injury  to  incapacitate  him  long  from 
In  politics  Mr.  Gilliand  is  a  Progressive  Bepubli- 
id  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  His 
,  is  the  Presbyterian. 

Chicago,  lUinois,  on  April  4,  1900,  Mr.  Gilliand 

lied  Miss  Jessie  M.  Wood,  a  daughter  of  David  A. 

Hattie  B.  Wood,  of  that  city.     The  two  children 

to  their  marriage  are  Pearl  M.,  who  was  bom  at 

sy,  Ohio,  in  1901,  and  is  now  attending  school  in 

'aso;  and  Lloyd  N.,  who  was  bom  at  Chicago  in 

and  is  also  a  student  in  the  El  Paso  schools.    For 

^eations    Mr.    Gilliand   takes   much    pleasure   in   the 

ioor  sports,  and  enjoys  the  friendship  of  many  men 

gladly  share  in  their  own  leisure  with  one  who  has 

rn  himself  so  progressive  in  business  and  citizenship. 

Gilliand  is  an  enthusiastic  booster  of  El  Paso,  and 

:e»  that  nowhere  in  his  experience  and  range  of  ob- 


servation has  he  witnessed  so  much  improvement   and 
work  of  development  as  in  the  city  of  El  Paso. 

John  Henderson  Wood  gave  up  what  looked  to  be  a 
most  successful  and  promising  career  in  educational  fields 
to  engage  in  the  real  estate  and  abstract  business,  but 
the  splendid  success  that  has  attended  his  efforts  thus  far 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  made  a  wise  choice,  no 
matter  how  well  he  might  have  progressed  in  his  earlier 
vocation.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  Olney  high  school 
when  he  decided,  in  1906,  to  sever  his  connection  with  that 
worthy  work,  and  his  residence  was  continued  here,  but 
he  devoted  himself  from  then  on  to  the  land  and  ab- 
stract business  instead,  with  what  success  has  already 
been  intimated. 

Bom  in  Palo  Pinto  county,  Texas,  on  October  20, 
1873,  John  Henderson  Wood  is  a  son  of  James  B. 
and  Melissa  (Lasater)  Wood,  both  bom  in  Tennessee, 
and  coming  to  Texas  in  their  childhood.  With  their 
parents  they  settled  in  Jack  county  in  1855.  James 
B.  Wood  being  the  son  of  John  and  Luch  (Lockhart) 
Wood.  At  an  early  age  James  Wood  identified  him- 
self with  farming,  and  he  became  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  agriculturists  of  his  time  in  Palo  Pinto 
county.  He  is  now  retired  and  is  living  in  Jacksboro, 
Jack  county,  Texas,  aged  seventy  years.  He  served  as 
a  soldier  to  the  Confederacy  during  the  Civil  war,  en- 
tering the  army  when  it  was  stationed  at  Fort  Belk- 
nap, Texas,  and  fighting  under  General  Darnell  through- 
out the  term  of  his  service.  The  wife  and  mother  re- 
ceived her  education  in  Fcuining  county,  Texas,  having 
come  to  that  county  as  a  little  girl  with  her  parents. 
Her  marriage  took  place  in  Palo  Pinto  county  soon 
after  the  Civil  war,  and  she  is  still  living  at  Jacks^ 
boro,  aged  sixty-three  years,  her  natal  day  being  J«'eb- 
ruary  22,  1849.  Eight  children  were  bom  to  these 
parents,  and  the  subject  was  the  second  born  of  that 
number. 

John  Henderson  Wood  attended  the  schools  at  Jack 
and  Parker  counties  as  a  boy,  and  was  graduated  later 
from  the  North  Central  Business  College,  after  which  he 
took  up  educational  work  that  held  him  engaged  in 
Jack,  Parker  and  Young  counties  for  the  ensuing  four- 
teen years.  He  made  rapid  strides  in  his  work  and 
in  1906,  when  he  decided  to  withdraw  from  that  field 
of  work,  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Olney  high  school, 
and  had  been  serving  in  a  superintendent's  capacity  for 
years.  The  possibilities  of  the  land  and  abstract  busi- 
ness in  this  district  made  a  strong  appeal  to  him,  and 
from  the  time  when  he  entered  the  business,  his  efforts 
have  been  attended  by  the  most  generous  success.  His 
real  estate  ventures  have  all  been  winners,  and  since 
he  became  active  in  this  work  he  has  sold  some  four- 
teen thousand  acres  of  rich  farm  lands  in  this  state 
and  in  Central  and  Southern  Mexico. 

Mr.  Wood  has  come  in  for  a  share  of  popularity  in 
the  way  of  political  service,  and  was  named  for  rep- 
resentative to  the  legislature  for  Young  county,  but 
he  was  defeated  at  the  polls.  For  the  past  four  years 
he  has  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  it 
should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  out  of 
twenty  appeals  from  his  to  a  higher  court,  but  one 
reversal  of  decision  stands  against  him.  A  Democrat, 
Mr.  Wood  has  given  worthy  service  to  the  party,  and 
he  stands  well  up  in  the  party  ranks.  He  is  a  Mason 
of  the  Boyal  Arch  degree,  and  also  has  membership  in  the 
Brotherhood  of  American  Yeomen.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  as  is  also  his  wife« 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Wood  was  solemnized  on  Octo« 
ber  22,  1899,  at  Gradford,  in  Palo  Pinto  county,  when 
Miss  Maggie  Sikes  became  his  wife.  She  is  a  daughter 
of  M.  L.  and  Lenora  (Anglin)  Sikes,  a  well  known  pion- 
eer family  of  that  county,  both  parents  being  now  de- 
ceased. Four  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs« 
Wood.     Sikes  F.  Wood  was  bora  on  November  2,  1900, 
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in  Jack  county,  Texas,  and  is  now  attending  school  in 
Olney;  Louis  Werner  Wood,  born  in  Olney,  Texas,  on 
November  23,  1902,  is  also  employed  at  his  books  in 
the  schools  of  his  native  city;  Maurice  Lee,  was  born  in 
Olney  on  March  26,  1905,  and  EflSe  Violet,  the  young- 
est of  the  four,  claims  November  16,  1910,  as  her  natal 

day. 

The  Woods  may  be  properly  designated  as  one  of 
the  most  representative  families  in  the  community,  and 
one  that  takes  its  place  in  the  best  social  activities  of 
the  place.  Mr.  Wood  has  done  much  for  the  advance 
of  educational  methods  and  systems  in  this  part  of  the 
state,  having  never  relaxed  his  old  time  interest  in  that 
subject  from  the  days  when  it  was  his  means  of  liveli- 
hood and  he  is  rightly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  citizens  the  town  claims  today. 

Uriel  T.  Chamberlain,  deputy  sheriff  of  San  Saba 
county,  and  a  resident  of  San  Saba  since  1886,  is, 
without  exception,  the  most  widely  known  man  in  the 
limits  of  the  county.  In  his  capacity  as  deputy  sheriff 
for  the  past  twenty-six  years,  he  has  had  opportunities 
to  extend  his  acquaintance  that  are  given  to  few  men 
in  private  life,  and  in  addition  to  his  wide  acquaintance, 
he  has  a  prominence  and  popularity  among  his  fellows 
that  gives  him  added  standing  in  his  territory.  Born 
in  the  vicinity  of  Austin,  on  December  6,  1849,  he  is 
the  son  of  Samuel  W.  and  Margaret  Anna  Chamberlain. 

Samuel  W.  Chamberlain  was  a  native  of  the  state  of 
Missouri,  bom  there  in  1827,  and  he  settled  in  Travis 
county  at  an  early  date,  taking  his  place  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  county.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Confederate  army,  but  was  discharged  from  the  service 
owing  to  ill  health  prior  to  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
died  on  June  3,  1866,  and  the  mother  followed  him  in 
October,  1876.  The  children  of  these  parents  numbered 
three.  Uriel  was  the  eldest  of  the  trio ;  the  second  born . 
was  a  daughter,  now  Mrs.  W.  G.  Thomas,  living  in 
Stonewall  county,  Texas;  and  S.  S.  Chamberlain,  who 
passed  his  life  in  this  county  as  a  farmer,  and  who  died 
on  December  24,  1912.  His  widow  still  resides  in  the 
county. 

Uriel  T.  Chamberlain  received  his  preliminary  educa- 
tion from  the  private  schools  of  his  vicinity,  and  he  left 
off  his  studies  at  an  early  age  to  engage  in  independent 
work.  His  first  work  was  farming  in  San  Saba  county, 
and  he  was  thus  occupied  with  more  or  less  success  until 
his  election  to  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  in  1886. 
Two  years  later  he  moved  to  San  Saba,  the  county  seat, 
upon  his  election  to  the  office  of  deputy  sheriff  of  the 
county,  a  position  he  has  since  continued  to  hold,  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  his  service  covering  a  period  of 
twenty-six  years  in  all.  He  has  given  a  most  praise- 
worthy service  in  his  office,  and  his  biennial  return  to 
the  post  is  a  commentary  upon  his  work  that  is  more 
speaking  than   the  most   wordy  eulogy   might  be. 

For  two  years  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a  member  of  the 
Texas  Rangers,  and  in  1871  was  in  a  battle  with  the 
Indians  in  Lampasas  county.  They  secured  the  scalp 
of  one  Indian  in  the  melee.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  always 
taken  an  active  part  in  Democratic  politics  and  has 
performed  worthy  service  in  the  interests  of  the  party 
in  the  years  of  his  residence  here.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  church. 

On  May  13,  1869,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  married  to 
Miss  F.  L.  Williamson,  of  West  Williamson  county, 
near  Liberty  Hill,  and  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Williamson.  The  father  was  county  surveyor  of  Burnot 
county  for  a  number  of  years,  and  he  died  in  about  1900. 
He  served  throughout  the  war  in  the  Seventeenth  Texas 
Regiment  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  was  in  a  groat 
many  of  the  severest  battles  of  the  war.  The  mother 
of  Mrs.  Chamberlain  died  in  1906.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cham- 
berlain have  seven  children,  four  daughters  and  three 
sons   making   up   the   number.      They    are   briefly    men- 


tioned here,  as  follows:  Mrs.  Alta  B.  Conway,  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  Houston,  where  they  are  engaged  in 
farming;  Henry  S.  Chamberlain,  of  Arizona,  located  at 
San  Simon  in  the  mercantile  business;  J.  D.  Chamber- 
lain, a  mechanic  living  at  Brownwood,  Texas;  Mrs.  Hol- 
lis  Sweeney,  living  at  San  Simon,  Arizona,  where  her 
husband  is  engaged  in  farming;  Frank  Chamberlain, 
who  lives  in  San  Saba,  where  he  is  employed  as  a  mail 
carrier  on  a  free  delivery  route;  Miss  Mary  Chamber- 
lain, living  at  home  with  her  parents;  and  Bertha  B. 
Maxwell,  living  in  Oklahoma,  her  husband  being  deputy 
tax  collector  for  his  district  and  a  prosperous  farmer. 

The  Chamberlain  family  is  one  that  is  well  known  in 
Tennessee,  where  many  of  the  name  still  reside,  and 
where  they  were  for  several  generations  prominent  slave- 
holders and  operators  of  mammoth  plantations.  They 
are  of  English  extraction  and  ancestry,  who  became 
identified  with  this  country  in  Colonial  days,  and  who 
have  played  worthy  parts  in  the  development  and  up- 
building of  the  country  from  then  until  now,  in  what- 
ever locations  they  chanced  to  find  themselves.  Good 
citizenship  has  long  been  a  dominant  characteristic  of 
the  family,  and  they  have  added  their  full  quota  to  the 
good  works  of  their  various  communities  in  all  genera- 
tions. 

George  G.  Sauer.  Forty  years  ago  a  German  youth 
of  seventeen  arrived  on  Texas  soil  and  first  located  in 
Mat  amor  OS,  Mexico,  beginning  a  career  which  has  sub- 
sequently been  spent  partly  in  New  York  City  and  now 
for  many  years  in  El  Paso  and  vicinity.  On  coming 
to  America  he  possessed  only  the  advantages  of  a  good 
education,  and  a  good  home  training  and  the  technical 
and  business  equipment  with  which  German  education 
starts  -its  young  men's  career.  Mr.  George  G.  Sauer 
has  had  a  varied  and  interesting  career,  and  while 
winning  success  in  business,  he  has  ret'ained  many  of 
the  highest  ideals  of  earlier  life,  and  is  a  man  whose 
influence  and  support  are  sought  for  the  success  of 
many  communities'  enterprises. 

George  G.  Sauer  was  born  April  22,  1856,  in  Bavaria, 
Germany.  His  father  was  Frederick  William  Sauer, 
a  native  of  Germany,  and  prominent  in  the  civic  life 
of  Schweinfurt,  where  he  filled  a  number  of  civic  offi- 
ces. His  business  was  that  of  tanner,  and  he  was  a 
very  successful  and  influential  man.  During  his  boy- 
hood he  had  served  his  allotted  time  in  the  army,  but 
never  saw  active  warfare.  His  death  occurred  in  the 
city  of  his  birth  Schweinfurt  in  1880  when  fifty-six 
years  of  age.  The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Fred- 
ericke  Xeubert,  who  was  bom  in  Bavaria,  and  who 
l)ecame  the  mother  of  six  children,  of  whom  George  was 
the  oldest.  The  mother  died  at  Schweinfurt  in  1904  at 
the  rifie  age  of  seventy  years. 

Educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town, 
George  Sauer  then  entered  the  Polytechnic  high  school 
or  gymnasium,  where  he  was  graduated  with  high  honors 
in  1870.  Such  was  his  record  of  scholarship  that  he 
was  awarded,  as  a  substantial  part  of  the  honors  a 
release  of  two  years  from  the  usual  requirement  of 
army  service.  He  was  aj)prenticed  to  learn  the  whole- 
sale drug  trade,  and  served  a  full  three  years,  during 
which  time  he  obtained  a  business  training  which  was 
his  equipment  and  chief  asset  when  he  arrived  in 
America. 

In  1873  he  said  farewell  to  his  family  and  friends, 
and  alone  set  upon  his  journey  to  the  new  world  with 
the  expectation  of  winning  fame  and  fortune.  Meta- 
moras,  Mexico,  was  the  point  selected  by  him  belfore 
hand,  and  in  that  border  city  he  quickly  obtained  em- 
ployment in  a  general  merchandise  house.  He  was  \*ery 
satisfactorily  established  and  was  making  good  pi'Og- 
rcss,  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  was  obliged  to  leave  on 
account  of  climatic  conditions.  He  then  went  to  New 
York  city,  where  he  was  connected  with  the  commer- 
cial and  banking  houses,  and  left  New  York  in  1881  jfor 
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El  Paso,  Texas,  filling  positions  from  bookkeeper  to 
chief  clerk  with  the  firm  of  Ketelsen  &  Begetan  of  El 
Paso,  Texas,  from  1881  to  1887.  Eesigning  this  posi- 
tion and  having  accumulated  a  small  capi&l  of  earn- 
ings, he  located  at  Juarez,  Mexico.  Here  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  Mr.  J.  Dieter  under  the  firm  name 
of  Dieter  &  Sauer,  engaging  in  the  general  merchandise 
and  brokerage  business.  This  co-partnership  continued 
successfully  until  Juarez  ceased  to  be  a  free  port  of 
entry,  at  which  time  the  firm  sold  its  holdings.  They 
then  transferred  their  business  across  the  river  into 
El  Paso,  and  began  the  manufacturing  of  cigars,  a  busi- 
ness which  was  carried  on  prosperously  until  the  death 
of  Mr.  Dieter.  Mr.  Sauer  then  purchased  all  the  in- 
terests in  the  firn^,  and  continued  business  under  his 
own  name.  In  the  meantime  he  had  become  engaged 
in  the  export  and  import  business  and  finally  devoted 
his  entire  attention  to  this,  disposing  of  the  cigar  fac- 
tory and  trade. 

As  an  importer  and  exporter,  and  as  the  owner  of 
large  realty  holdings  in  El  Paso,  Mr.  Sauer 's  time  and 
attention  are  now  practically  absorbed.  He  is  also  a 
stockholder  and  director  in  the  El  Paso  Brewing  Com- 
pany, and  in  the  Consumers  Ice  (jompany  of  El  Paso. 

In  national  politics,  Mr.  Sauer  has  always  affiliated 
with  the  Republican  party.  In  local  affairs,  he  keeps 
an  independent  attitude  and  believes  in  the  importance 
of  selecting  a  man  regardless  of  his  party  label.  Fra-^ 
temally  he  is  aflSliated  with  the  Order  of  Elks,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Toltec  Club,  the  El  Paso  Country  Club, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Protestant  Lutheran  church. 

On  February  22,  1889,  having  returned  to  Germany 
to  meet  the  sweetheart  of  his  earlier  days,  Mr.  Sauer 
was  married  at  Aix-la-Chappelle,  Germany,  to  Miss  Helen 
Linnartz.  Her  father  was  Wilhelm  TJnnartz,  who  was 
noted  in  Bavaria,  and  throughout  the  empire  as  a  scien- 
tist of  high  attainment  and  aeoomplishnient.  He  was 
for  a  number  of  years  president  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum  at  Aix-la-Chappelle.  He  invented  and  per- 
fected a  system  of  teaching  and  educating  the  deaf  and 
dumb  for  which  he  received  a  number  of  decorations 
from  the  Emperor.  The  three  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sauer  are  named  as  follows:  Paul  Kurt,  who  is 
now  a  student  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  Earnest,  who  is  a  student  of 
engineering  in  Cornell  University;  and  Hildegard,  w^ho 
is  in  Ely  Court  Girls  ^  School  at  Greenwich,  Connecti- 
cut. The  Sauer  residence  is  at  1401  Hawthorn  street. 
During  the  Revolutionary  battles  at  Juarez  and  vicinity 
in  the  course  of  the  recent  Mexican  troubles,  Mr.  Sauer 
suffered  some  severe  losses,  a  number  of  his  buildings 
being  burned  to  the  ground,  and  his  business  interests 
otherwise  injured  to  an  irreparable  extent. 

J.  E.  Johnson.  In  1910  J.  R.  Johnson  came  to  Sher- 
man and  here  established  himself  in  his  profession.  He 
has  since  reached  a  place  of  some  prominence  in  his 
work  as  a  civil  engineer  in  this  section  of  the  state, 
and  has  been  worthily  identified  with  certain  engineer- 
ing enterprises  that  have  been  carried  out  in  this  dis- 
trict since  he  affiliated  himself  with  Sherman  and  its 
activities.  He  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  rising  young 
engineers  of  Grayson  county,  and  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  he  will  take  a  prominent  place  in  his  profession 
in  the  coming  years.  . 

Mr.  Johnson  was  born  at  Clarksville,  Texas,  on  March 
3,  1879,  and  he  is  a  son  of  R.  X.  and  Lucinda  A.  (Lati- 
mer) Johnson.  The  father  was  a  native  of  Tennessee, 
but  the  mother  is  a  Texas  product,  the  daughter  of  a 
pioneer  of  the  state.  R.  N.  Johnson  came  to  Texas  in 
1871  and  located  near  to  Clarksville,  taking  up  a  tract 
of  land  and  engaging  in  farming  activities,  continuing 
successfully  in  the  Red  River  district  up  to  the  'p/esent 
time. 

J.  R.  Johnson  had  his  education  in  the  public  schools 


of  Clarksville,  and  the  University  of  Texas  at  Aus- 
tin, from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1902  with  the  de- 
gree of  C.  E.  Soon  thereafter  he  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  with 
the  firm  of  Waddell  &  Hederick,  continuing  with  that 
firm  for  about  three  years  and  adding  much  to  his  col- 
lege training  through  actual  experience  with  this  promi- 
nent and  progressive  firm.  He  then  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Midland  Bridge  Company,  with  a  view  to  broad- 
ening his  experience  and  he  was  there  employed  as  su- 
perintendent of  construction  of  bridges  and  buildings 
until  1910,  when  he  withdrew  from  their  employ  and 
came  to  Sherman,  here  to  engage  is  his  profession  on 
an  independent  basis.  As  has  already  been  noted,  his 
success  here  has  been  of  a  pleasing  order,  and  his  ad- 
vance is  a  continued  and  praiseworthy  one  that  will 
eventually  give  him  a  high  place  in  his  chosen  work. 

In  1911  Mr.  Johnson  was  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners Court  as  engineer  of  road  construction  for  the 
county  of  Grayson,  and  he  is  doing  good  work  in  the 
interests  of  the  county  in  that  position. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  prominent  fraternally,  and  has  mem- 
bership in  the  Masons,  in  which  he  has  advanced  to  the 
thirty-second  degree,  with  membership  in  the  Shrine. 
He  is  a  Methodist  and  a  member  of  the  Sherman 
church,  and  also  has  membership  in  the  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  in  which  his  activities  and  influence  have 
been  of  no  slight  value  to  the  city. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  married  in  1906  in  O 'Fallon,  Mis- 
souri, to  Miss  Daisey  Williams,  a  daughter  of  John  W. 
Williams,  who  was  a  Missouri  pioneer  and  a  soldier  of 
the  Confederacy,  serving  in  General  Jackson's  com- 
mand in  the  cavalry  department.  He  was  several  times 
wounded,  but  each  time  resumed  his  position  and  served 
throughout  the  war.  He  still  lives  in  his  old  Missouri 
home,  where  he  is  highly  esteemed  of  all  who  know 
him. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  of  Irish  extraction  on  his  father's 
side,  and  English  on  his  mother's,  though  his  name 
would  not  indicate  his  Irish  paternity  to  the  average 
person.  The  family  residence  is  at  No.  1211  East 
William  street,  Sherman,  Texas. 

Charles  Johnston.  Now  serving  as  postihaster  at 
Goree  under  a  recent  appointment  from  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Charles  Johnston  has  been  identified 
with  west  Texas  practically  all  his  life,  and  his  career 
is  one  notable  in  many  ways,  and  his  present  honorable 
office  is  a  well  merited  reward  for  his  varied  services 
in  community  affairs. 

Charles  Johnston  was  born  in  Lafayette  county,  Mis- 
sissippi, January  19,  1871,  was  the  oldest  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Wootten)  Johnston.  His 
father  was  born  in  Georgia  and  his  mother  in  Missis- 
sippi. A  farmer  by  occupation,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  between  the  states  the  father,  like  most  other  loyal 
Southerners  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army.  He 
joined  the  Nineteenth  Mississippi  Regiment  of  Infantry, 
a  regiment  that  saw  long  and  arduous  service  in  the 
many  battles  in  Virginia,  at  the  seat  of  the  great  con- 
flict. He  was  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  from 
the  early  campaigns  until  the  final  surrender,  and  his 
record  as  a  soldier  is  one  long  to  be  cherished  by  his 
descendants.  When  the  war  was  over  he  returned  home 
and  set  himself  industriously  to  recouping  his  shat- 
tered resources.  After  continuing  to  farm  for  some 
years  in  Mississippi,  in  1876  he  moved  to  Parker  county, 
Texas,  was  a  farmer  in  that  locality,  and  subsequently 
moved  out  to  Knox  county,  where  for  a  time  he  con- 
tinued his  activities,  but  he  and  his  wife  now  live  re- 
tired from  all  active  work  on  their  farm  in  Knox 
county.  In  politics  Joseph  Johnston  is  an  active  Dem- 
ocrat, and  while  not  a  member  of  any  church,  has  always 
been  liberal  with  his  help  and  means  in  support  of  all 
worthy  social  and  charitable  causes.  His  wife  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Missionary  Baptist  organization.     The  chil- 
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dren,  three  sons  aod  four  daughters^  born  to  the  par- 
ents, were  as  follows:  Charles,  the  oldest;  Alonzo, 
born  in  Lafayette  county,  Mississippi,  is  in  educational 
work  and  now  teaching  in  Snyder,  Scurry  county; 
Georgia,  bom  in  Lafayette  county,  Mississippi,  is  as- 
sistant postmaster  under  her  brother  at  Goree;  Laura, 
bom  in  Parker  county,  Texas,  is  engaged  in  teaching 
in  Knox  county;  Agnes,  born  in  Parker  county,  mar- 
ried R.  J.  Head,  an  insurance  man  at  Goree,  and  they 
have  one  son,  Gwen,  who  is  ten  years  of  age;  Xellie, 
bom  in  Parker  county,  married  A.  J.  Stratton,  a  sub- 
stantial farmer  living  just  out  of  Goree,  and  they  are 
the  parents  of  three  sons  and  one  daughter;  Sidney, 
bom  in  Parker  county,  is  attending  school  at  Goree. 

Mr.  Charles  Johnston  was  about  six  years  old  when 
the  family  moved  to  Parker  county.  Parker  county 
at  that  time  was  still  well  out  on  the  western  fron- 
tier, and  as  yet  had  no  railroad  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  He  thus  grew  up  in  a  comparatively 
new  country,  but  managed  to  secure  a  fairly  liberal 
education,  and  attended  both  the  common  and  the  high 
schools  of  Parker  county.  After  finishing  his  high 
school  course,  he  spent  five  years  in  work  as  a  teacher. 
For  one  year  he  was  in  Mills'  county,  one  year  in 
Comanche  county,  and  returning  to  Parker  county  taught 
school  there  for  three  years.  From  school  work  he 
turned  his  attention  to  merchandising,  and  for  six  years 
was  at  the  head  of  a  business  in  Advance  in  Parker 
county.  Selling  out  his  interest  there,  in  1906,  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  Goree,  in  Knox  county,  and  has  since 
been  closely  identified  with  this  thriving  little  com- 
munity. His  work  was  a  bookkeeper  with  the  Goree 
Supply  Company,  but  at  the  end  of  one  year  he  found 
that  his  health  was  impaired  by  the  close  confinement 
of  indoor  work,  and  he  accordingly  left  the  store, 
passed  a  civil  service  examination,  and  was  appointed 
a  rural  mail  carrier.  While  he  followed  this  occupa- 
tion for  three  years,  it  also  proved  unsuitable  to  him 
from  the  standpoint  of  health,  and  in  1910  he  gave 
up  any  regular  occupation,  and  spent  some  time  in  a 
studied  endeavor  to  restore  himself  to  complete  heallh 
and  strength.  On  the  25th  of  July,  1913,  Mr.  Johnston 
was  appointed  by  President  Wilson  as  postmaster  at 
Goree,  and  he  took  charge  of  the  office  on  August  20th. 
His  administration  so  far  has  proved  eminently  satis- 
factory to  the  patrons  of  the  office,  and  he  is  doing 
everything  possible  to  increase  its  usefulness  to  the  com- 
munity. Mr.  Johnston  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  is 
affiliated  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
and  for  one  term  was  a  member  of  the  Knox  county 
school  board.  He  is  unmarried,  and  one  of  the  popu- 
lar business  men  and  citizens  of  Knox  county. 

Anthony  Francis  Dionowity.  No  historv  of  Texas 
would  be  complete  were  not  extended  mention  given  to 
the  Dignowity  family,  whose  members  have  been  promi- 
nent in  the  interesting  events  which  have  marked  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  great  commonwealth 
during  the  last  seventy  years.  Few  men  are  better 
known  than  A.  Frank  Dignowity,  now  a  resident  of 
San  Antonio,  whose  large  financial  interests  embrace 
various  activities  of  the  state's  life.  He  was  bom  at 
Illinois  Falls,  near  Fayetteville,  Washington  county, 
Arkansas,  in  1844,  and  is  a  son  of  Dr.  Anthony  Michael 
and  Amanda  J.  (McCann)  Dignowity,  the  history  of 
whose  interesting  lives  has  been  taken  from  a  work  pub- 
lished some  twenty  years  ago. 

Anthony  Michael  Dignowity  was  born  in  Kutten- 
berg,  Bohemia,  January  16,  1810,  and  came  of  a  family 
possessing  some  means  and  enjoying  some  distinction 
for  intellectual  endowments.  His  educational  advan- 
tages were  good  and  he  availed  himself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity, taking  a  thorough  collegiate  course  in  the  Jesuit 
College  of  his  native  place.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  sailing,  as  his 
passport    recites,    from    Hamburg,    February    17,    1832. 


For  some  time  after  his  arrival  in  the  country  he  re- 
sided  at    different   places   in   the   South,   and   acquired 
considerable  property  at  Natchez  (where  he  lived  longer 
than    elsewhere  before   coming   to    Texas).     In     1835, 
while  residing  in  Mississippi,  he  made  a  trip  to  Texas, 
extending  as   far   as   San  Antonio,   but   soon   returned, 
read  medicine  at  Natchez,  under  Drs.  Stone  and  Car- 
rothers,  and  attended  lectures  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     He 
adopted  the  electric  system  of  medicine,  then  in  its  in- 
fancy  and  began   its  practice   in   Mississippi.     Shortly 
thereafter.  Dr.  Dignowity  gathered  up  the  fragments  of 
his  hotel   furniture  and  fixtures,  which  had  been  scat- 
tered  by   a    great    tornado,    and,    chartering   the   little 
steamer  **Lady  Morgan,"  moved  to  Talequah,  Indian 
Territory,  the  then  recently  established  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  (Hierokee   Nation.     Here  he  practiced   his 
profession  for  something  over  a  year,  and  during  this 
time    frequently   visited    Little    Rock,    Arkansas,    where 
he    met    Miss   Amanda    J.    McCann,    whom    he    married 
February  9,   1843.     After  his  marriage.  Dr.  Dignowity 
moved  to  the  little  town  of  Hlinois  Falls,  near  the  In- 
dian country  in  Arkansas,  and  there  continued  his  prac- 
tice until  the  early  spring  of  1846,  when  he  volunteered 
under  Governor  Yell  of  Arkansas  for  service  under  the 
United  States  flag  in  the  war  with  Mexico.     With  ten 
others,  Dr.  Dignowity  made  his  way  across  the  country 
to    San    Antonio,    it   being  their   intention   to   join    the 
Texas  Rangers  or  some  body  of  volunteers  and  proceed 
from  that  place  to  the  armies  of  Gens.  Scott  or  Taylor 
beyond  the  Rio  Grande.     Within  a  few  hours,  however, 
after  Dr.  Dignowity  arrived  at  San  Antonio,  while  at 
the   table   taking   his  first   meal   at   the   place,   he  was 
hastily  summoned  to  attend  a  Mexican  and  an  Indian 
who  had  been  engaged  in  a  street  affray,  and  his  pres- 
ence  as   a   physician   becoming   thus   known   and   there 
being   urgent   need    for   his   services  he   was   prevailed 
upon  to  remain  and  devote  his  skill  and  energies,  for 
a  time,  at  least,  to  the  afflicted  of  that  place.    He  soon 
had  a  good  practice  and  finally  made  up  his  mind  to 
make  San  Antonio  his  home.     He  accordingly  sent  for 
and   was   joined  by  his   family,  which   he  had  left  at 
Little  Rock,  and  from  that  time  on  until  the  opening 
of  the  war  between  the  North  and  the  South,  devoted 
his  time  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  to  land  specu- 
lation,   both   of   which   yielded    him    good   financial   re- 
turns.    On  the  great  issue  which  led.  to  a  rupture  be- 
tween  the   States,   Dr.   Dignowity   was   opposed   to   se- 
cession, and  when  his  state  voted  to  secede  he  in  1861 
went  to  the  North,  making  his  way  through  Texas,  the 
Indian    Territory    and    ^kansas,    on    horseback,    and 
finally  reaching  Washington  City,  where  he  secured  em- 
ployment  under   the   government   and   remained   during 
the   entire   period   of  the   war.     Dr.   Dignowity   was   a 
great  sufferer  by  this  struggle,  losing  the  greater  part 
of  his  property  and  the  most  of  his  health.     On  his  re- 
turn to  Texas  he  did  not  resume  his  medical  practice, 
but  devoted  himself  to  gathering  up  the  fragments  of 
his   fortune.     He   followed   this  vigorously  and  with   a 
fair  degree  of  success  until  his  death,  April  22,  1875. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  following  children:     Anthony 
Francis,  of  this  review;  Albert  Wentzel,  who  was  killed 
February   25,    1872,   at   Piedras   Negras,   Mexico,   while 
a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  patriot  Juarez;   Edward 
Lucien;  Henry  Louis;  Charles  Leonard;  James  Victor; 
Mary  K.,  who  died  from  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake;  and 
Imogene  Teresa.     Dr.  Dignowity 'a  career  was  an  excep- 
tional one,  made  so  by  an  exceptional  mental  and  moral 
organism.     He  was  not  only  an  accomplished  physician, 
but  a  successful  man  of  business.    Wmle  a  student  and 
close  investigator,  the  cast  of  his  mind  was  practical. 
He  endeavored  during  all  his  years  to  live  iJong  the 
lines   of   fairness   and   moral   rectitude,   seeking   to   do 
what  was  right  because  it  was  right  and  not  from  mo- 
tives  of   policy  or   gain.     He  was   greatly  devoted  to 
his  family  and  was  an  ardent  lover  of  his  adopted  coun- 
try.    He  became  a  Republican  on  the  organization  of 
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the  party,  and  was  ever  afterward  an  ardent  advocate 
of  its  principles.  Dr.  Dignowity  was  reared  a  Catholic 
and  during  his  earlier  years  was  an  active  communicant 
of  the  church,  but  his  views  on  theological  questions 
gradually  underwent  a  change  and  he  closed  his  life 
with  strong  leanings  toward  Spiritualism. 

Amanda  J.  McCann  was  a  daughter  of  Francis  M. 
McCann,  born  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  and  Sarah 
(Cramer)  McCann,  a  native  of  Lancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  McCann  came  to  America  at  the 
age  of  nine  years  with  an  uncle  and  settled  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  where  he  grew  to  maturity.  When  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
army  under  Capt.  Hale  Hamilton,  fought  through  the 
war  of  1812,  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans 
under  Gen.  Jackson,  and  was  mustered  out  of  the  serv- 
ice at  the  close  of  hostilities,  as  lieutenant  of  his  com- 
pany. In  August,  1817,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Cra- 
mer, of  Pennsylvania,  a  niece  of  Congressman  Cramer, 
of  that  state,  and  moved  to  the  mountains  of  Western 
Virginia.  There  some  three  years  later,  July  28,  1820, 
Amanda  J.  McCann  was  bom.  From  Virginia,  Mr. 
McCann  moved  to  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  and  after 
some  losses  and  many  changes  he  started  with  his  fam- 
ily for  Louisville,  Kentucky.  By  accident,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  stop  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  remained 
for  several  years.  From  that  city  Amanda  J.  was  sent 
to  the  convent  school  at  Loretto,  where  she  remained 
for  four  years,  obtaining  there  the  greater  part  of  her 
education.  Falling'  in  with  the  tide  of  immigration  to 
the  South  and  West,  Mr.  McCann  drifted  to  Mississippi, 
and  finally,  in  1840,  settled  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
where  his  family  was  domiciled  and  his  servants  quar- 
tered on  a  headright  some  miles  outside  of  the  town, 
which  he  had  received  for  his  services  during  the  War 
of  1812.  Two  years  later  the  family  also  settled  on 
the  headright,  which  now  became  the  homestead,  the 
affairs  of  which  were  ordered  and  conducted  after  the 
manner  customary  on  the  old-time  southern  plantations. 

Speaking  of  her  early  years,  Mrs.  Dignowity  at  one 
time  said:  **In  my  childhood  and  girlhood  I  traveled 
much  with  my  father,  who  was  a  merchant  as  well  as 
a  planter,  and  as  there  were  then  no  railroads,  all  travel 
being  by  carriages  and  wagons,  I  traversed  in  this 
way  much  of  the  wilds  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  and  saw  and 
practiced  many  of  the  primitive  ways  of,  living.  Being 
the  eldest  of  a  large  family  of  girls,  and  there  being 
many  servants  to  care  for,  at  home  or  on  our  various 
removals,  I  had  to  take  charge  of  our  medicine  chest, 
one  of  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  every  large  household 
in  those  days,  and  administer  such  physic  as  was  pre- 
scribed. I  took  a  fancy  for  the  study  of  medicine  and 
although  women  were  not  then  allowed  to  practice  I 
determined  to  learn  something  about  the  subject.  I 
began  to  read  under  Dr.  J.  Coombes  of  Mississippi,  and 
after  my  father  removed  to  Little  Rock  I  continued 
my  studies  under  Dr.  Tucker  and  Dr.  Prather.  Meeting 
Dr.  William  Byrd  Powell,  then  president  of  the  Medical 
College  of  New  Orleans  and  afterwards  State  Geologist 
of  Arkansas,  I  studied  under  him,  he  teaching  the  re- 
form system,  the  eclectic,  then  almost  in  its  infancy. 
On  February  9,  1843,  I  was  married  to  Dr.  A.  M.  Dig- 
nowity, friend  and  partner  of  Dr.  Powell,  and,  accom- 
panying my  husband  to  a  small  place  in  the  western 
part  of  Kansas,  settled  there.  Whatever  ambition  I 
may  have  had  for  an  independent  career  as  a  medical 
practitioner  was  now  laid  aside,  although  I  continued 
my  studies  and  often  in  after  years  joined  my  husband 
in  his  researches  and  lent  him  what  aid  I  could  in  his 
professional  labors. '^ 

Dr.  Dignowity  having  come  to  Texas  in  the  spring 
of  1846,  as  before  stated,  sent  for  his  wife  in  the  fall 
of  that  year.  The  account  of  her  trip  is  best  given  in 
her  own  language.  She  said:  ** After  mass,  offered 
by  Archbishop  Byrens,  and  the  prayers  of  the  congre- 


gation for  my  safety  in  that  land  of  war  and  desper- 
adoes, were  said,  I  left  my  relatives  and  friends,  some 
of  whom  I  was  never  to  see  again  and  others  not  for 
many  years,  and  took  the  steamer  bound  for  New  Or- 
leans. At  that  place  I  waited  thirty  days  for  a  vessel 
sailing  for  Texas,  took  passage  on  the  bark  *  William' 
in  the  latter  part  of  January  and,  after  beating  about 
and  being  driven  much  out  of  the  way  at  sea,  suffering 
two  days  for  water,  we  finally  put  in  at  Matagorda, 
where  a  supply  of  food  and  water  was  obtained.  The 
vessel  then  proceeded  to  Indianola.  There  I  was  fort- 
unate in  meeting  Mr.  Van  Bansalaer,  of  New  York, 
and  Judge  Stuart,  of  Texas,  both  friends  of  my  hus- 
band. We  chartered  a  lighter  and  the  two  gentlemen, 
myself  and  babies  and  the  captain  left  for  Port  Lavaca, 
which  I  was  told  was  distant  only  a  few  hours'  sail, 
but  we  had  gone  scarcely  a  mile  when  a  norther  sprang 
up  and  we  were  driven  out  and  battled  the  storm  until 
the  next  evening  before  we  reached  our  destination. 
The  next  morning  one  of  the  gentlemen  asked  me  to 
step  out  and  see  the  fine  United  States  Mail  coach  wait- 
ing to  take  us  over.  Imagine  my  astonishment  to  see 
a  large  wagon  without  cover  or  seats,  six  Mexican 
broncho  mules  attached,  each  mule  held  by  a  Mexican 
peon,  the  latter  as  strange-looking  to  me  as  the  mules, 
until  we  got  in.  I  procured  a  rocking-chair  and  roll 
of  carpeting  from  my  baggage  and  ensconced  myself 
in  the  back  of  the  wagon  with  my  babies.  The  word 
to  start  was  given,  the  Mexicans  springing  out  of  the 
way  and  the  mules,  standing  first  on  their  hind  feet 
and  then  plunging  forward  in  response  to  a  yell  ftom 
the  driver  and  the  Mexicans,  we  started  on  our  way. 
We  faced  the  north  wind  for  miles,  I,  nearly  fright- 
ened to  death,  could  only  hold  myself  in  readiness  for 
anything  that  might  come.  At  last  we  arived  at  Vic- 
toria. 'Limpy'  Brown,  well  known  in  Texas  history, 
kept  the  hotel  there.  After  dinner  we  had  a  relay  of 
bronchos  and  started  on,  facing  toward  evening  a  sleet- 
ing norther.  We  arrived  late  at  Seguin,  half  froren, 
hungry  and  tired  out,  my  baby  not  a  year  old,  with 
the  croup,  all  our  faces  blistered  with  the  sleet  and  cold. 
There  I  met  for  the  first  time  Capt.  Jack  Hays,  on  his 
way  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  others  who  were  going 
to  San  Antonio,  among  them  Mr.  William  Vance,  Capt. 
Shaw  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Munsey,  all  of  whom  I  knew  well 
at  home.  Our  hostess  was  Mrs.  Calvert  and  with  her 
still  resided  her  beautiful  daughters,  afterward  Mrs. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Hays  and  Mrs.  John  Towig.  Next  morn- 
ing, with  a  relay  of  bronchos,  we  continued  our  jour- 
ney, our  party  being  increased  by  the  addition  of  Mr. 
Munsey  and  Capt.  Shaw. 

**The  opening  of  the  Civil  War  brought  us  a  new 
era  of  trial  and  suffering.  My  husband  was  a  Union 
man.  He  left  the  country  on  account  of  his  views  on 
slavery  and  secession  and  remained  in  the  North  until 
the  restoration  of  peace.  My  two  eldest  sons,  aged 
sixteen  and  nineteen,  were  conscripted  into  the  Confed- 
erate army  but,  subsequently,  whUe  on  a  furlough,  swam 
the  Rio  Grande,  made  their  escape,  and  joined  the 
Union  forces  at  Brazos  de  Santiago,  and  later  went  to 
Washington  City,  where  they  secured  positions  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  remained  until  1868. 
Most  of  our  property  was  swept  away  during  the  four 
years  of  struggle,  some  of  our  losses  being  caused  by 
Indians,  who  made  frequent  incursions  into  the  coun- 
try and  stole  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  from  the  ranches, 
sometimes  murdering  the  ranchmen.  But  in  spite  of 
these  unpleasant  recollections,  San  Antonio  is  very  dear 
to  me  and  I  am  every  inch  a  Texan.  During  the  past 
twenty  years  I  have  traveled  extensively  throughout  the 
Union  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  found  any  place 
that  I  like  better  than  this  and  I  have  no  higher  wish 
than  to  here  pass  in  the  quiet  of  my  home,  surrounded 
by  my  children  and  grandchildren,  the  remainder  of  the 
years  allowed  to  me  on  earth."  Mrs.  Dignowity  was 
a  remarkable  woman  in  many  ways.     A  devoted  wife 
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'h*<     xarbor    was   alum*    in    I^niKiini.    tho 

1    Ir>'Iauil.   {iiThaiis  mi   \\w   lirtn  s   lui'ii- 

«  :.    haii    none  ti>   Kram-i-  :iiiil   S|i:iiii   in 

-  Ar.^i  >i>u*r.     f luring  thi-ir  alismit*  tlu'ir 
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-  r:.:i.ixi:.  nthcr  for  I'hnrrli  ur  >iii',f  pur 

-  h  lir»'ij   uori*  U«fr  ini'a*>nraMv  ili'-t itiitf. 
.:r':ii'.    W(>iit   tn   Iri'hiiKl  ami  iMi;:aL'i-'l   in 

J    :   ;-:rif-s.      What   iM'i'amr  nf   lii«.   «.i-i«T 
r^    «  luit   kiiitui),  iiiir  till'  ll•li^rll  nf  rinl 

•  \i:   :.  I'liT   it  was  jirnliaMy  nuT   lunu. 
!.:«l.?»h     |K-rM't'iituins   of    tin*    -••\»'ti'«'»*iiTli 

:.Avri::iii    ilcl  tit  Aiin'rii-a  riii>i  *•••   f:ir  a< 

■•riijiiial    st'ttltT  uf    lln-    fatiiily    m    ilw 

'--r:\-iiiiiii  t'liapaiaii.  a  i|f<<»-riii|:itii,  iuh'i* 

"«    r«-i:iT  ivi*  *s>    ni'i'oiiiit    nf    fiirsr    |ii-r-i'i!i- 

i    hoil.     Thi>  I'xui-t    titiii'  lit'    i'liilli|i 

■■'.  i':   Aiii»'rii*a  i<«  nur  kiinwti.  |irr«Mtii;ili|\ 

■  :ii"«i:T    ih«»  first  of  tin-  <i'MMiri-4iiTli  i-m 
.:-'   *»f  thi'  first   half  nf  tlint    tiriu-.      IIi- 

\'-.\     .Ii*r»*«'\\    !lli»    lrii<:t)i    nf    hi-    *»;iv    t  "-t 

!:-    Tiiarrif'ii  ainl  reiiuivril   fnitii   \i\\   .I»i 

I;  .•  ks    i-Kiintv.  i'i*niisv|\aiii:i.  .'ilmn!    liriv 

.I'lplii.'i.      lien*  he  •|!i>>|  aitil   w:)"   iiiirn-it. 

■-•."Tr-i     tif    tw««    !«iiii?*    nini    !u«'    nr    fhrrr 

-  riiiiiu^     of    thi'    «'Mrst    wa«*    .l.-inii-.    llir 
z.iii.      Dnt*   of   th«*    lian^hti'i-    inariit"!    a 

■  -.ThtT    a    Mr.    Itruwii.     Thf    tuiiiuT    n- 
*h»'   l.'irtrr  prrhapM  to  Virginia. 

:i\.  :i  native  nf  Priiii»y|\ani:i.  -mii  nf 
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-  .iwiiity.   Miilillc  Tt'Miii'**"-!'!'.  fiiitri   I'lirji-r 

^'Ti^inia.       Mo    was    a    wry    |iinrriiri<-iit 

'.'nary    snliii(>r.   ai»l    wa<>  i-titrtli>l   in    :i 

.*  •'.••rnnu'iit,     Tht*  fas^-I   w;i-  -^hut    tintii 

7   r<i   at    thf  liatth*  t>f  Lmi;;    Ul:iti>l.      IIi- 

i.'r.pai;rii^    "luriiij;   thf    war.    atnl    iri    17*«il 

r.  iwariJ  ••oijiify,  Vir^'iiiia.     ilr  \\:i-  ilini 

•:  airaiii.  Imt  hi*<  wifi>  lii-m^  -.>k  ami 
■  'L^-r.   iH'iii^  th«*n  o|i(  i-nniii;|i.  thi-  hittir 
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•  .  |'#'riri«»y'lvania.  May    ■«;.    i;,;.     ||. 
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iniinty.  I'enn>ylvania.  ami  died  September  15,  1834.  lie 
\ta>  a  riinilierlaml  rreslivterian  minister  and  was  rc- 
^arileil  as  om.'  of  the  greatest  revivalists  of  that  denomi- 
natinii  ill  his  ilay.  lie  has  two  grandsons  who  arc  widely 
knnwii  lni^sinnaries  iu  Jaj>aii — Alexander  llaile  being 
'•ne  I  if  thi'iii.  Alexander  Chaiinian  has  one  grandson  in 
I  nliiiiiliia.  Tennessee,  and  ^ome  in  Texas  and  Missouri. 
Jnhti  <  h;<|>Mian,  anntiier  snn  nf  James,  was  born  in 
I '•inks  riMinty,  Pennsylvania,  and  died  without  heirs. 
MiiTtlia  ('hiiiiMian,  alsn  Imrn  in  iinoks  bounty,  married  a 
Mr.  Mmun.  and  hail  n  lar^e  family,  one  of  whom,  John 
I  it  I  iw  II.  iniiifij  till'  .Mormons  at  an  early  date,  went  with 
i!n  in  to  S;il!  Lake  City  a  nil  had  thriv  wives  and  twenty- 
li\i-  I  liiMnii.  Saiiiuel  anil  James  Chapman  were  both 
iiiirii  iti  I'riihi-  Kilward  rniinty,  Vir;;inia,  but  there  is  no 
M-.'iird  or"  ilmm. 

I'.iiij:iniin  rha)iinan.  the  father  of  Kiehnrd  A.  Chap- 
man. \\;i-  I  Klin  in  I'riiii-e  IMuard  eonnty,  Virginia,  July 
I.i.  K**'.'.  Ill-  wa-i  stationed  at  J'ensacola,  Florida,  during 
till-  w:ir  of  I'^lU,  and  died  on  the  ohl  homestead  in 
Ml- Mil-  Ti'Miie'-M'e.  .Minnr  iNi^J)  he  married  lielxM'ca  Ann 
Kiill.  «liii"»i'  paternal  am-estors  ranie  from  England  about 
l«'''*'i.  lIiT  iiinthrr  w:i<  a  Miss  Anderson,  and  her  grand- 
|':iri'iit»« '    -iiriianie    M:iliin.   whose    history    ilates   back   to 

;il t    Hiii.'i.  hax  in;:  ti^'^t  settled  at  Ilillsluiro,  North  Caro- 

l;ii;i.  :iml   i-romiiieiii ly  partii-ipated  in  the  Revolutionary 

«ai.      Thr   I pli'   I  if   this   sect  inn    fre«iuently   raised   to- 

l>:i'-<-n.  |i:it  it  !ii  1  liifk  heaijed  ho^'^heails.  in  and  through 
ilif  iiinMli-  \tf  \\h'i'ii  thry  in-rrti'd  a  stout,  wooden  pin, 
|.!;(.ri|  i'\f?  ih.'it  i\\o  pnle-.  similar  to  the  shafts  of  a 
\ihi'U-.  an. I  tn  tlii**  tln-ir  nxen  were  hitihed,  prejiaratory 
'n   'III-   iit'l  !ri|i  tn   markfl. 

Im-ii  i:i!iiih  <  li.-ipmaii  was  a  boat  builder  before  the 
ii;i\>  nf  '<tfaiii  l<n:its.  and  navigated  his  own  boats  by 
till-  liMT  •  iirreiii  nil  the  Cumberland  river  and  other 
iiM'i-    ill   Ten  III- tn   New  Orleans.     Kere  he  disposed 

■  ■I  !-.'li  .-I! JO  aiKJ  I'oat.  the  heavv  timbers  of  the  latter 
ii-  I:,'  .-I'.  I  i,.r  fiiundai  inn«»  nf  buildings  in  New  Orleans. 
Tlii-i*  ln:ir*  Mi-re  put  tiii;i'ther  with  wooilen  pins,  there 
liiiii:^'  ii'i  II nils  nr  imn  in  those  days,  even  shingles  on 
Ij.ii.*!-*  I..  .1  J  SI.  retaini'il.  lie  always  had  a  hors4»  aboard 
l-iat.  I  he  .iniiiial  being  used  to  earry  specie  and  camp 
liiiMit  nil  till'  ri'tnin.  whifh  entailed  a  walk  back  home, 
a  iniiiiMV  tlirnw:;li  a  wilderness  fraught  with  much  «langer, 
\aiii!;-  Mibe"  ni  Imlians  being  encountereii  and  the 
i.iii'i-  t!f<|iii-Mte'l  by  r«ililiers.  As  a  nu^re  matter  of 
hi-t"i,\.    :it    This    early    date,    the    inhabitants    as   a    rule 

■  ■•III'!  rint  ji't  mmii'v  to  imv  their  tax«»s,  and  thev  were 
i:-.ial!\    i.:ii'l   in   peltry,  sju-h  as  the  hiilos  of  all  animals, 

i:iK.fii  !i till-  iJei-nnls  of  Sumner  Cnuntv,  Tenne^ssee). 

l'...;ir  I. •■■Ml,;;  ^\as  the  n-^ular  business  of  Benjamin 
'  li.ipM.ii.  irMil  ]^'.\Tt.  at  whiidi  date  he  settled  down  on 
:i  tM'ii  :!!  S.iinmT  i-miiity  and  nMuained  there  until  his 
.!.:rli  t  l".".'.!.  Tlieri'  wfre  three  rhildren  in  the  family 
'•!  li-'.  i;ii!.:"  «  li:ipman.  twn  «if  wlioiu  are  still  living. 
\\  ;!;  .i'-  \.  I  li:ipmaii.  Imrn  August  li,  l.s.'i^.  is  on  the  (dd 
Ii--"  . -■..■■!  Ill  S;:!r:iier  nuiiity.  Muring  the  war  between 
•III-  -•■.»,-  ill'  ^iT\i'.|  in  till'  Cniit'ederate  armv  under 
i.i-ii':i;  \li.!jaii.  ^^a•<  i-aptiiri-d  with  tlii»  Morgan  forces 
i«.  <>li'.  ri'.i  n-maiMfil  a  ]irisnner  until  the  close  of  the 
.1'  Hf  i'aij.1-!  Miliht'il  Cry.  and  has  three  daughters 
-■■1..  .Inlm,  :inil  -exeral  grainlcliildren. 
I'l  \.  '  liMpn-an.  wlm  is  nmv  well  ]»ast  the  age 
-.  .Ill-  \i':ir«..  wa-  burn  Nnvember  2!>.  l*<-9,  in 
■  ■■  l■'^  .  Ti'tiiii'-HT.  Thi'l'e  he  was  reareil  and 
!.  'i.-i  ii-..^:  nf  lii«.  early  training  was  accpiired 
-  ■■  M..!hii!-'  rhifi-  miles  ^.nllth  nf  (iallatiii.  To 
•  ...  ■  w.ii.N.  Ih'  •'Irarm-il  tn  write  with  a  quill 
'.  i  I.  :i  -j'li:  in;:,  withnut  a  bark,  and  no  desk. 
■,  :  ■■,.■.-  ;,...|  •_ii]\'i  waih'd  in  the  bram-h  and  swu^ig 
-•  ■.  -!  :ipi'.  iiii-  ■'wniiis.  nil, I  hnd  sweethearts — as 
•..  :i\ . ' ' 

.  J   !),.   lir^'    :liiiiy  fliri'i'   veais  of  his  life  in 

Mv.    <  li:ipiiiM?i    lame    tn    Texas    in    February, 

■  ..1  ,ii*.i!e.|    t'nr    v,ir\  ii-e    in    the    Confederate 

i:   '111-  i  li.^i-  nf  the  war  his  mnipany  was  dis- 
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particular  time  the  father  was  alone  in  London,  the 
eldest  son  was  in  Ireland,  perhaps  on  the  firm's  busi- 
ness. The  next  son  had  gone  to  France  and  Spain  to 
visit  his  brother  and  sister.  During  their  absence  their 
father  died  suddenly,  presumably  of  apoplexy.  Before 
the  return  of  either  son,  the  whole  estate  was  seized  and 
sold  by  the  Government,  either  for  church  or  state  pur- 
poses. Thus  the  children  were  left  measurably  destitute. 
Then  Phillip  Chapman  went  to  Ireland  and  engaged  in 
the  *wool-combing  business.  What  became  of  his  sister 
and  two  brothers  is  not  known,  nor  the  length  of  Phil- 
lip's  stay  in  Ireland,  but  it  was  probably  not  long. 

During  the  English  persecutions  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Phillip  Chapman  fled  to  America  and  so  far  as 
is  known  was  the  original  settler  of  the  family  in  the 
United  States.  Benjamin  Chapman,  a  descendant,  once 
remarked  that  his  relative's  account  of  these  persecu- 
tions made  his  blood  boil.  The  exact  time  of  Phillip 
Chapman's  arrival  in- America  is  not  known,  presumably 
it  was  some  time  about  the  first  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury or  in  the  course  of  the  first  half  of  that  time.  He 
settled  first  in  New  Jersey,  the  length  of  his  stay  not 
being  known.  He  married  and  removed  from  New  Jer- 
sey, settling  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  about  fifty 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  Here  he  died  and  was  buried. 
His  family  consisted  of  two  sons  and  two  or  three 
daughters.  The  name  of  the  eldest  was  James,  the 
youngest  Benjamin.  One  of  the  daughters  married  a 
Mr.  Chaffer,  the  other  a  Mr.  Brown.  The  former  re- 
moved to  Ohio,  the  latter  perhaps  to  Virginia. 

James  Chapman,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  son  of 
Phillip  Chapman  and  grandfather  of  R.  A.  Chapman, 
moved  to  Sumner  county,  Middle  Tennessee,  from  Prince 
Edward  county,  Virginia.  He  was  a  very  prominent 
American  Bevolutionary  soldier,  and  was  entitled  to  a 
sword  from  the  government.  The  tassel  was  shot  from 
the  hilt  of  his  sword  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island.  He 
served  several  campaigns  during  the  war,  and  in  1783 
moved  to  Prince  Edward  county,  Virginia.  He  was  then 
called  into  service  again,  but  his  wife  being  sick  and 
Benjamin,  his  brother,  being  then  old  enough,  the  latter 
took  the  place  of  James  m  the  army.  In  1817  this 
Benjamin,  the  brother  of  James,  removed  from  Char- 
lotte county,  Virginia,  to  ^lliamson  county,  Tennessee. 
He  raised  a  large,  pious  family,  two  sons,  Phillip  and 
William,  and  several  daughters.  Many  of  the  descend- 
ants still  live  in  Middle  Tennessee. 

James  Chapman  lived  in  Virginia  until  he  removed  to 
Sumner  county,  Tennessee,  arriving  December  24,  1797, 
at  King's  Station  about  two  miles  from  the  present 
site  of  Gallatin.  Mr.  King  was  the  father  of  Rev. 
Samuel  King,  one  of  the  ministers  who  constituted  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  church,  and  the  Kings  had 
been  special  friends  of  the  Chapmans  in  Virginia.  In 
1799  Mr.  Chapman  lived  on  Desha's  Fork  of  Bledsoe's 
Creek.  In  1800  he  bought  a  tract  of  land  near  King's 
Station.  He  died  the  same  year  of  consumption  and  was 
buried  on  King  land  near  the  station.  This  disease  seems 
to  have  been  hereditary.  While  a  resident  of  Virginia 
he  was  flat-boating  and  attempted  to  land  in  Richmond 
during  a  violent  storm;  he  experienced  great  diflSculty 
in  so  doing,  took  cold  from  exposure  which  settled  on 
his  lungs,  finally  resulting  in  his  death. 

James  Chapman  married  Martha  Kirkpatrick  about 
1772  or  1773.  They  had  nine  children:  Phillip,  the 
eldest,  Alexander,  John,  Martha,  Samuel,  James,  Benja- 
min, William  and  Mary.  The  latter  came  to  her  death 
by  falling  in  scalding  water.  James  Chapman  was  ex- 
tremely religious  and  was  a  member  and  ruling  elder  in 
the  Presbyterian  church.  Of  the  children,  Phillip  was 
born  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  May  26,  1773.  He 
had  three  sons,  John,  Phillip  and  Newton.  Nothing  is 
known  of  John's  family.  Phillip  and  Newton  raised 
families  in  Ellis  county,  Texas,  where  some  of  their 
children  still  reside.  Alexander  Chapman,  of  the  above 
named   children,  was  born  in  January,    1776,  in  Bucks 


county,  Pennsylvania,  and  died  September  15,  1834.  He 
was  a  Cumberland  Presbyterian  minister  and  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  revivalists  of  that  denomi- 
nation in  his  day.  He  has  two  grandsons  who  are  widely 
known  missionaries  in  Japan — Alexander  Halle  being 
one  of  them.  Alexander  Chapman  has  one  grandson  in 
Columbia,  Tennessee,  and  some  in  Texas  and  Missouri. 
John  Chapman,  another  son  of  James,  was  born  in 
Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  died  without  heirs. 
Martha  Chapman,  also  born  >n  Bucks  county,  married  a 
Mr.  Brown,  and  had  a  large  family,  one  of  whom,  John 
Brown,  joined  the  Mormons  at  an  early  .date,  went  with 
them  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  had  three  wives  and  twenty- 
five  children.  Samuel  and  James  Chapman  were  both 
born  in  Prince  Edward  county,  Virginia,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  them. 

Benjamin  Chapman,  the  father  of  Richard  A.  Chap- 
man, was  born  in  Prince  Edward  county,  Virginia,  July 
13,  1789.  He  was  stationed  at  Pensacola,  Florida,  during 
the  war  of  1812,  and  died  on  the  old  homestead  in 
Middle  Tennessee.  About  1826  he  married  Rebecca  Ann 
Bull,  whose  paternal  ancestors  came  from  England  about 
1685.  Her  mother  was  a  Miss  Anderson,  and  her  grand- 
parents' surname  Mabin,  whose  history  dates  back  to 
about  1665,  having  first  settled  at  Hillsboro,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  prominently  participated  in  the  Revolutionary 
war.  The  people  of  this  section  frequently  raised  to- 
bacco, put  it  in  thick-headed  hogsheads,  in  and  through 
the  middle  of  which  they  inserted  a  stout,  wooden  pin, 
placed  over  that  two  poles,  similar  to  the  shafts  of  a 
vehicle,  and  to  this  their  oxen  were  hitched,  preparatory 
to  the  roll-trip  to  market. 

Benjamin  Chapman  was  a  boat  builder  before  the 
days  of  steam  boats,  and  navigated  his  own  boats  by 
the  river  current  on  the  Cumberland  river  and  other 
rivers  in  Tennessee  to  New  Orleans.  Here  he  disposed 
of  both  cargo  and  boat,  the  heavy  timbers  of  the  latter 
being  used  for  foundations  of  buildings  in  New  Orleans. 
These  boats  were  put  together  with  wooden  pins,  there 
being  no  nails  or  iron  in  those  days,  even  shingles  on 
houses  being  so  retained.  He  always  had  a  horse  aboard 
boat,  the  animal  being  used  to  carry  specie  and  camp 
outfit  on  the  return,  which  entailed  a  walk  back  home, 
a  journey  through  a  wilderness  fraught  with  much  danger, 
various  tribes  of  Indians  being  encountered  and  the 
route  frequented  by  robbers.  As  a  mere  matter  of 
history,  at  this  early  date,  the  inhabitants  as  a  rule 
could  not  get  money  to  pay  their  taxes,  and  they  were 
usually  paid  in  peltry,  such  as  the  hides  of  all  animals, 
(taken  from  the  Records  of  Sumner  County,  Tennessee). 
Boat  building  was  the  regular  business  of  Benjamin 
Chapman  until  1835,  at  which  date  he  settled  down  on 
a  farm  in  Sumner  county  and  remained  there  until  his 
death  in  1859.  There  were  three  children  in  the  family 
of  Benjamin  Chapman,  two  of  whom  are  still  living. 
William  A.  Chapman,  born  August  2,  1832,  is  on  the  old 
homestead  in  Sumner  county.  During  the  war  between 
the  states  he  served  in  the  Confederate  army  under 
General  Morgan,  was  captured  with  the  Morgan  forces 
in  Ohio  and  remained  a  prisoner  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  married  Mildred  Fry,  and  has  three  daughters 
and  one  son,  John,  and  several  grandchildren. 

Richard  A.  Chapman,  who  is  now  well  past  the  age 
of  four-score  years,  was  born  November  29,  1829,  in 
Sumner  county,  Tennessee.  There  he  was  reared  and 
educated,  and  most  of  his  early  training  was  acquired 
in  a  log  schoolhouse  three  miles  south  of  Gallatin.  To 
quote  his  own  words,  he  **  learned  to  write  with  a  quill 
pen,  seated  on  a  split  log,  without  a  back,  and  no  deslc. 
Barefooted  boys  and  girls  waded  in  the  branch  and  swung 
each  other  in  grapevine  swings,  and  had  sweethearts — as 
they  do  today. ' ' 

After  living  the  first  thirty-three  years  of  his  life  in 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Chapman  came  to  Texas  in  February, 
1862.  He  volunteered  for  service  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  his  company  was  dis- 
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banded  at  Houston.  When  he  arrived  in  Sherman  the 
town  was  a  village  with  about  four  hundred  people,  and 
all  the  surrounding  country  was  a  wild  and  open  cattle 
range.  He  has  seen  deer,  antelopes,  buffaloes  and  wild 
turkeys  in  great  abundance  throughout  a  country  that 
is  now  covered  over  with  smiling  farms,  towns  and  other 
evidences  of  modern  civilization.  After  the  war,  he  in- 
vested what  little  money  he  had  in  merchandise  and 
land,  and  has  always  prospered  in  his  business  affairs. 
When  the  Merchants  and  Planters  National  Bank  was 
organized  in  1873,  he  became  identified  with  its  official 
management,  and  has  served  as  its  vice-president  for 
about  forty  years.  His  own  motto  has  been  **a  dollar 
saved  is  a  doUar  made  with  interest.''  No  man  has 
more  friends  or  has  been  trusted  more  implicitly  in  the 
community  than  this  well  known  Sherman  banker. 

About  1848,  before  he  reached  his  majority,  Mr.  Chap- 
man joined  an  Old-School  Presbyterian  church.  About 
five  years  later,  in  1853,  he  was  given  his  first  degree  in 
the  Masonic  Lodge  at  Gallatin,  Tennessee,  and  again  to 
use  his  own  words,  * '  found  to  my  surprise  that  my  mother 
had  taught  me  the  principles  of  the  order  from  infancy. ' ' 
On  leaving  Tennessee  in  1862,  he  got  a  demit  from  the 
Masonic  order,  and  on  reaching  Sherman  placed  this 
paper  with  the  local  Lodge,  and  went  into  the  Confeder- 
ate army.  He  has  always  been  loyal  to  the  tenets  of 
Masonry,  although  other  affairs  has  kept  him  from  as 
regular  attendance  as  he  could  have  wished.  He  is  one 
of  the  oldest  Masons  in  north  Texas,  and  feels  that  the 
teachings  of  the  order  are  certain  to  bring  into  each  life 
the  highest  ideals  of  service  and  character.  Mr.  Chap- 
man believes  that  while  churches  may  change  their  teach- 
ings, true  Masons  never  do,  and  those  who  obey  the  strict 
rules  and  rites  of  Masonry  must  in  all  important  respects 
conform  to  the  highest  ideals  of  the  Christian  life. 

On  April  30,  1875,  Mr.  Chapman  was  married  in 
Gallatin,  Tennessee,  to  Miss  Mary  Vivian  Fry,  who 
was  bom  in  Winchester,  Clarke  county,  Kentucky.  Her 
father  was  a  farmer  and  merchant  of  Winchester,  and 
at  one  time  represented  his  district  in  the  state  legis- 
lature of  Kentucky  and  was  quite  a  prominent  man. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chapman  have  five  children:  three  sons 
and  two  daughters,  as  follows:  James  E.,  born  in 
1858,  married  Helen  Smith  of  Austin,  Texas,  and  is  a 
farmer  and  stock  raiser  near  Sherman;  Richard  A.,  Jr., 
bom  in  1860,  married  Nora  Mayfield  of  Overton,  Texas, 
and  with  Goerge  F.,  unmarried,  constitutes  the  firm 
Chapman  Milling  Company  at  Sherman;  Mrs.  Lulu  May- 
field,  the  older  daughter,  is  the  wife  of  Allison  May- 
field,  one  of  the  railroad  commissioners  of  the  state  of 
Texas  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  public 
affairs  in  the  state  today;  Miss  Mamie  Chapman  lives 
at  home  with  her  parents. 

Mr.  Chapman  has  always  been  a  Democrat  and  has 
given  his  yeoman's  service  to  the  party  and  to  the 
cause  of  just  government.  The  Chapman  residence  in 
Sherman  is  at  1301  East  Lamar  street. 

John  James  Pollard.  The  skilled  architect  is  no 
less  an  artist  because  his  materials  are  wood,  brick,  stone 
and  iron,  instead  of  pigments.  Those  who  follow  this 
calling  must  thoroughly  understand  the  nature  of  these 
materials  and  how  to  dispose  them  so  as  to  give,  not  only 
stability  to,  and  the  necessary  accommodation  therein, 
the  work  they  construct,  but  the  beauty  of  form  suitable 
thereto.  To  know  how  to  construct  a  building  which  will 
merely  stand,  they  must  understand  the  principles  of 
theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  and  they  should  be 
able  to  get  stability  with  the  least  possible  expenditure. 
The  architect  needs  the  trained  imagination  which  can 
conceive  in  outline  the  whole  and  its  parts  even  before 
he  commits  his  ideas  even  to  paper,  to  know  how  to  link 
together  the  various  parts  of  his  structure  in  the  most 
convenient  way.  To  be  able  to  give  to  a  building  the 
beauty  of  form  best  suited  to  it,  his  mind  must  be  stored 
with  vivid  pictures  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  of 


various  types,  and  he  must  also  understand  how  their 
effect  has  been  produced.  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  is  a  city 
of  beautiful  and  substantial  buildings,  made  so  by  the 
skill  and  talent  of  some  of  the  most  able  architects  of 
the  Southwest.  Holding  a  prominent  place  among  these 
energetic,  public-spirited  men  stands  John  James  Pollard. 

Mr.  Pollard  was  born  at  Portland,  Maine,  February  20, 
1873,  and  is  a  son  of  John  James  and  Phoebe  (Mug- 
ford)  Pollard.  His  early  education  was  acquired  ii^  the 
public  and  grammar  schools  of  Portland,  graduating 
from  the  latter  in  1891,  and  in  the  following  year  came 
to  Texas,  and  began  his  career  as  an  architect  in  the 
office  of  H.  C.  Cooke.  Subsequently  he  was  employed  by 
C.  W.  Bulger,  another  Galveston  architect,  and  followed 
this  by  a  term  of  employment  in  the  offices  of  Sanguinet 
&  Staats  in  Galveston,  coming  to  Fort  Worth  as  an  em- 
ploye of  this  firm  and  remaining  with  them  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  until  1910.  For  the  next  two  years  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  practical  end  of  esti- 
mating buildings,  with  the  Texas  Building  Company,  of 
this  city,  and,  having  attracted  the  favorable  attention 
of  that  concern  and  sevefal  of  the  large  railroad  and 
other  building  corporations  and  being  assured  that  he 
would  be  allowed  to  handle  their  business,  he  decided  to 
embark  upon  a  career  of  his  own.  Accordingly,  on  May  1, 
1912,  he  opened  offices  at  Booms  No.  513-514  Farmers  and 
Mechanics  Bank  Building,  where  he  has  since  been 
located.  Mr.  Pollard's  achievements  have  been  such,  in 
this  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  as  to  make  com- 
ment upon  his  career  unnecessary.  A  thorough-going, 
earnest  and  zealous  citizen,  he  has  allied  himself  with 
those  measures  which  have  made  for  the  betterment  of 
the  city,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  a  booster  of  the  first  degree. 

Mr.  Pollard  was  married  June  27,  1907,  to  Miss  Isa- 
belle  Porter,  daughter  of  George  Porter,  a  native  of 
Texas,  and  they  have  three  children:  John  James,  Jr., 
bom  in  1908 ;  William  Bryce,  born  in  1910,  and  Norman, 
born  1913. 

LoN  D.  Cabtwright.  The  Cartwright  family  is  one 
that  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  state  of 
Texas  since  1825,  in  which  year  Matthew  Cartwright 
settled  with  his  parents  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
site  of  San  Augustine,  and  there  shared  the  first  home 
of  the  family  in  the  then  Mexican  province.  From 
that  early  day  until  the  present  time  the  name  of  Cart- 
wright has  been  one  that  has  carried  with  it  great 
influence  in  the  communities  where  men  of  the  name 
have  been  established,  and  Lon  D.  Cartwright  is  the 
grandson  of  that  honored  pioneer  mentioned  in  the 
opening  sentence.  Like  his  father  and  his  grandfather, 
he  has  gained  a  considerable  prominence  along  the  same 
lines  of  enterprise  that  the  senior  gentlemen  pursued, 
and  Lon  D.  Cartwright  himself,  as  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Cartwright,  Taylor  &  Company,  real  estate  deal- 
ers, is  one  of  the  foremost  real  estate  men  in  the  state. 

Born  in  Terrell,  Texas,  in  1877,  Lon  D.  Cartwright 
is  the  son  of  Matthew^  and  Mary  C.  (Davenport)  Cart- 
wright. The  father  is  a  son  of  the  first  Matthew  Cart- 
wTight,  concerning  whom  it  is  eminently  proper  that  a 
more  extended  mention  be  made  here.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  Texas  never  had  a  more  upright  or  nseful 
citizen  than  he,  and  a  review  of  the  more  salient  fea- 
tures of  his  career  will  be  sufficient  to  bear  out  that 
statement. 

^[atthew  Cartwright  was  bora  in  Wilflon  county,  Ten- 
nessee, on  November  11,  1807,  and  removed  to  Texas 
with  his  parents  in  1825.  They  settled  on  a  farm  some 
four  miles  east  of  San  Augustine,  and  there  Matthew 
Cartwright  grew  to  manhood.  He  engaged  in  farming 
and  merchandising  and  carried  on  that  combination  of 
enterprise  until  about  1834,  at  about  which  time  he  chose 
a  wife  and  settled  down  in  a  home  of  his  own.  It  was 
a  daughter  of  Col.  Isaac  Holman  that  Mr.  Cartwright 
chose  for  his  wife.    The  Holman  family  had  moved  into 
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Texas  in  1835,  coming  from  Lincoln  county,  Tennessee, 
and  settling  near  to  the  Cartwrights.  Col.  Holman  had 
a  goodly  family  of  five  sons  and  five  daughters,  and  of 
the  five  girls  Mr.  Cartwright  married  Amanda,  the  mar- 
riage taking  place  on  the  18th  day  of  October,  1836. 
She  proved  a  faithful  and  true  helpmate,  and  was  ever 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  her  husband  in  all  his 
enterprises.  They  reared  a  splendid  family,  two  of 
whom  are  still  living  and  are  useful  and  honored  citi- 
zens of  Texas. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Cartwright  embarked  in 
the  merchandise  business  at  San  Augustine  as  the  busi- 
ness partner -of  his  father.  He  later  bought  the  in- 
terest of  bis  parent  and  thereafter  conducted  the  busi- 
ness in  his  own  name  until  1847,  during  the  years 
enjoying  a  marked  success,  and  succeeding  in  accumu- 
lating a  large  property.  Between  the  years  of  1847 
and  1860  he  was  actively  engaged  in  locating  and  deal- 
ing in  Texas  lands,  and  he  led  a  busy  life  in  the  pursuit 
of  that  work.  He  made  his  journeys  of  inspection 
usually  on  horseback,  and  when  he  had  located  a  suit- 
able tract,  he  sold  the  land  to  actual  settlers  in  small 
tracts,  always  extending  the  most  liberal  terms,  and 
friequently  granting  extensions  covering  a  score  of  years 
or  more,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  well-meaning 
settlers  to  secure  their  homes.  It  is  told  of  him  that  in 
many  instances  where  death  of  the  head  of  the  family 
occurred  before  complete  payment  had  been  made,  that 
ho  would  make  title  to  the  widow  or  children  surviving 
without  further  consideration.  It  was  in  this  whole- 
Fouled  manner  that  he  aided  in  the  building  up  of  many 
happy  homes,  and  in  settling  the  country  with  worthy 
and  prosperous  people. 

In  the  fall  of  1865  he  once  more  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile business,  taking  in  with  him  his  sons,  A.  P.  and 
Leonidas  Cartwright,  with  the  idea  of  giving  them  a 
proper  business  training.  Soon  after  that  his  landed 
interests  began  to  make  such  demands  upon  his  time 
and  attention  that  he  practically  withdrew  from  the 
merchandising,  but  his  sons  continued  with  it  until 
1870,  and  on  April  2nd,  of  that  year,  'his  long  and 
useful  career  was  closed  by  death,  he  being  sixty-three 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  passing.  He  left  a 
widow  and  four  sons,  who  with  a  host  of  friends 
throughout  the  country,  felt  his  loss  most  poignantly. 
Concerning  his  sons,  brief  mention  is  here  made  of 
each. 

A.  P.  Cartwright,  bom  March  27,  1840,  was  a 
merchant  and  dealer  in  real  estate  and  known  in  his 
time  for  a  most  excellent  business  man.  He  had  a  bril- 
liant but  brief  career,  ai?d  was  cut  down  on  August 
11,  1873,  when  he  was  but  thirty-three  years  of  age. 
He  was  one  of  the  finest  young  men  of  his  day,  and  was 
sincerely   mourned   by   all   who   knew   him. 

Leonidas  Cartwright  was  born  November  27,  1842, 
at  San  Augustine,  and  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business  with  his  father  and  brother,  A.  P.  Cartwright, 
from  1865  to  1869.  In  the  latter  year  he  withdrew 
from  the  business  owing  to  a  decline  in  health,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  farming  in  an  effort  to  regain 
his  strength  and  vigor.  After  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1870,  he  became  business  manager  of  the  estate  for 
his  mother  in  connection  with  the  management  of  his 
own  real  estate  interests,  and  he  continued  to  make  his 
home  in  San  Augustine  until  1895,  when  in  April  of 
that  year  he  removed  to  Terrell.  Since  then  the  real 
estate  business  has  held  his  attention,  but  he  has  per- 
mitted himself  to  become  interested  in  some  degree  in 
the  breeding  of  fine  horpes  and  cattle. 

Columbus,  the  first  bom  son,  A.  P.  and  Leonidas 
Cartwright  all  served  in  the  Confederate  army,  the  for- 
mer in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  under  Gen- 
eral E.  Kirby  Smith.  A.  P.  served  in  the  Missouri 
campaign  under  Generals  Ben  McCulloch  and  Sterling 
Price  in  1861  and  1862,  until  after  the  battle  of  Elk 
Horn,  when  the  Third  Texas  Cavalry  was  transferred 


to  Mississippi.  He  was  first  lieutenant  of  Company  E 
of  that  regiment,  but  resigned  in  the  spring  of  1862 
and  served  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  in  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas  in  General  Major's  Brigade.  Leonidas 
Cartwright  was  a  member  of  Company  E,  Third  Texas 
Cavalry,  and  served  through  the  war  with  it,  first  under 
Generals  McCulloch  and  Price  in  Missouri,  and  after- 
wards in  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  Georgia  under  the 
several  commanders  who  succeeded  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnson 
in  command  of  the  army  of  Tennessee. 

Matthew  Cartwright,  the  fourth  and  youngest  son  of 
his  parents,  was  born  August  11,  1855,  and  resides  in 
Terrell,  Texas,  at  the  present  time,  where  he  is  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  and  live  stock  business.  He  was  one 
time  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Terrell, 
and  has  been  mayor  of  the  city.  He  has  maintained  his 
home  in  Terrell  since  1875,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  esteemed  citizens  of  the  place.  He  has  a  host 
of  warm  friends  in  and  about  the  city,  who  love  him 
for  the  warm-hearted  and  generous  nature  that  won 
to  his  honored  parent  so  secure  a  place  in  the  hearts 
of  a  vast  number  of  people  in  Texas,  and  he  is  espe- 
cially popular  in  social  and  business  circles.  He  has 
been  very  successful  in  his  business  activities,  and  has 
had  r  worthy  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  Terrell  and 
in  the  growth  of  its  best  interests.  Ho  maintains  large 
land  interests  in  south  and  southwest  Texas,  including 
a  fine  ranch  in  LaSalle  county,  and  also  owns  much 
property  in  Terrell  and  Kaufman  county,  being  re- 
garded by  many  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  land  owners 
in  the  state. 

The  two  daughters  of  Matthew  Cartwright,  both  nojv 
deceased  are:  Anna  W.,  born  April  6,  1844,  who  married 
B.  T.  Roberts,  and  Mary  C,  born  October  18,  1845,  and 
the  wife  of  Capt.  J.  M.  Ingram. 

In  1876  Matthew  Cartwright,  Jr.,  married  Mary  C. 
Davenport,  and  to  them  were  born  ten  children,  namely: 
Amanda  H.,  the  wife  of  Lane  Taylor;  Eugenia  P.,  the 
wife  of  J.  I.  Cartwright;  Estelle,  who  married  W.  B. 
Lupe;  Jerome  B.,  the  wife  of  W.  P.  Head;  Mary  D., 
the  wife  of  C.  S.  Pickrell;  Reagan;  Holman;  Matthew, 
Jr.;  Bourke  and  Lon'D.  Cartwright. 

Lon  D.  Cartwright  was  reared  in  Terrell  and  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  that  city  and  in  Vanderbilt 
University  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Since  1907  he  has 
made  his  home  in  San  Antonio,  and  he  is  a  member  of 
the  well  known  firm  of  Cartwright,  Taylor  &  Company, 
dealers  in  real  estate.  This  concern  is  engaged  for  the 
most  part  in  the  handling  of  its  own  property  and  in 
looking  after  the  land  interests  of  Matthew  Cartwright, 
the  father  of  the  subject,  in  southwest  Texas.  He  has 
immense  holdings  in  his  own  name,  and  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  substantial  and  financially  independent  young 
men   in   San   Antonio   or  vicinity. 

In  1899  Mr.  Cartwright  married  Miss  Justa  Joiner, 
who  was  bom  .in  Sherman,  TexaS;  and  to  them  have 
beeri  born  four  children,  namely:  Joiner,  Lon  D.,  Jr., 
Justa  and  Jerome. 

Charles  M.  Cain,  manager  of  the  Peden  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  is  a  fair 
example  of  the  success  that  a  young  man  in  a 
progressive  and  live  state  like  Texas,  can  accom- 
plish. Mr.  Cain  started  in  a  very  humble  position 
with  the  great  firm  in  which  he  now  holds  so  im- 
portant a  position  and  by  hard  work  and  attention  to 
his  business  and  that  enthusiasm  which  swept  everyone 
with  him,  he  succeeded  in  advancing  himself  to  his 
present  position.  He  is  not  so  engrossed  in  his  business 
that  he  has  not  time  to  devote  to  other  "matters  and 
he  is  especially  prominent  in  anything  that  is  to  benefit 
the  city  where  he  has  had  his  success.  He  is  extremely 
public  spirited  and  willing  to  give  of  his  time  and 
brains  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  San  Antonio  at  all 
times.  Since  he  is  as  yet  a  young  man  the  future  ap- 
pears very  bright  for  him. 
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Charles  M.  Cain  was  born  in  Calvert,  Bobertson 
county,  Texas,  in  1882,  the  son  of  Dr.  W,  H.  Cain  and 
Lizzie  (Briscoe)  Cain.  Dr.  Cain  was  born  in  Mississippi 
and  although  he  was  a  mere  boy  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  he  enlisted  in  the  Confed- 
erate army  and  rendered  gallant  service  throughout  the 
war.  Shortly  after  the  war  he  came  to  Texas  and  lo- 
cated at  Calvert.  He  is  a  dentist  by  profession  and 
has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Calvert  for  many  years.  Mrs.  Calvert  is  a  member  of 
the  prominent  Tennessee  family  of  Briscoes,  her  broth- 
ers being  proprietors  of  the  large  wholesale  dry  goods 
house  of  Briscoe  Brothers  at  Knoxville. 

Charles  M.  Cain  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Calvert,  Texas,  but  he  left  school  at  an  early  age 
and  went  to  Houston  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  became 
an  employee  in  the  stock  room  of  the  Peden  Iron  and 
Steel  Company  of  that  city  in  1903,  and  on  account  of 
his  diligence,  conscientious  attention  to  the  work  he 
was  given  to  do,  and  unusual  capacity  for  learning  the 
business,  he  was  promoted  with  a  rapidity  quite  out 
of  the  ordinary.  He  was  soon  placed  on  the  road  as  a 
salesman,  the  center  of  his  territory  being  San  Antonio, 
which  consequently  became  his  headquarters.  In  1910 
his  house  established  a  branch  in  San  Antonio,  and  in 
recognition  of  Mr.  Cain's  achievements  he  was  made 
manager  of  this  establishment.  The  business  of  the 
company  in  this  territory  had  been  entirely  built  up 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Cain  and  although  he  was 
a  young  man  he  had  had  much  experience  and  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ground. 
■>  He  started  out  in  San  Antonio  in  a  small  building 
on  South  Flores  street,  fifty  feet  in  length,  but  his  trade 
grew  so  rapidly  that  in  the  next  year  an  addition  was 
built  increasing  the  store  length  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  A  short  time  later  this  was  further  increased 
to  three  hundred  feet,  and  then  the  growth  of  the  busi- 
ness made  it  necessary  for  the  company  to  lease  larger 
buildings  and  grounds  and  in  1913  work  was  begun  on 
the  new  structure  for  this  branch  house.  The  buildings 
are  to  be  situated  on  a  tract  of  ground  four  blocks  long, 
located  on  the  west  side  of  Soulh  Flores  street,  near 
the  San  Antonio  and  Aransas  Pass  Bailroad  tracks. 
This  will  be  a  modern  building  of  reinforced  concrete 
and  will  be  equipped  with  automatic  sprinklers.  Mr. 
Cain  was  made  a  director  of  the  company  about  a  year 
ago. 

The  Peden  Iron  and  Steel  Company  is  one  of  the 
largest  concerns  of  its  kind  in  the  south,  capitalized 
at  a  million  dollars  and  is  notable  for  the  remark- 
able success  it  has  had  in  the  business  world,  rising  in 
a  comparatively  short  time  from  a  humble  position  in 
the  business  world  to  its  present  influential  and  pros- 
perous one.  It  was  established  in  1890  by  E.  A.  Peden, 
who  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  concern  ever  since  and 
to  whom  is  due  in  large  measure  the  credit  for  building 
the  company  up  to  its  present  size.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  public  spirited  citizens  of  Houston, 
being  president  of  its  chamber  of  commerce  and  hold- 
ing other  important  public  positions.  The  company 
does  a  general  wholesale  business  in  hardware  and  sup- 
plies, covering  an  extensive  territory  in  this  section  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Cain  has  four  brothers  and  one  sister,  as  fol- 
lows: Dr.  W.  Briscoe  Cain,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Townsend, 
C.  D.  Cain,  P.  J.  Cain  and  Grover  C.  Cain. 

Although  a  very  busy  man,  deeply  interested  in  the 
development  of  his  business,  Mr.  Cain  has  always  taken 
the  time  to  devote  much  attention  to  aiding  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  city  in  every  way  within  his 
power.  Just  as  one  example  of  the  many  that  might  be 
given  of  his  activity  along  this  line:  In  1912  Mr.  Cain 
undertook  to  help  raise  the  bonus  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  building  of  a  railroad  to  Fredericksburg, 
and  succeeded  in  raising  the  largest  amount  of  this 
bonus,  and  as  a  reward  for  this  one  of  the  new  towns 


on   the   road   '^as   named   in   his   honor   and   known   as 
Cain  City. 

Judge  John  T.  Hartley.  In  1908  John  T.  Hartley 
was  called  to  the  office  of  County  Judge  of  San  Saba 
county,  in  which  he  has  since  continued  to  serve,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  he  has  brought  to  his  office 
a  quality  and  character  of  justice  that  would  honor  a 
higher  court.  Previous  to  ibis  present  service  he  was 
county  commissioner  and  justice  of  the  peace  in  Precinct 
No.  3,  San  Saba  county,  and  he  was  for  years  a  promi- 
nent stockman  and  farmer  in  the  county.  He  was  bom 
on  August  26,  1856,  in  Copiah  county,  Mississippi,  and 
is  a  son  of  William  C.  and  Eodah  E.  (Gustavus)  Hart- 
ley, both  born  in  Mississippi.  The  year  1857  marked  the 
advent  of  the  Hartley  family  into  Texas,  and  they 
located  in  Robinson  county,  taking  up  farming  activities 
and  continuing  thus  until  the  year  1869,  when  Mr.  Hart- 
ley soM  out  and  moved  to  Coryell  county,  Texas,  there 
following  the  same  industry.  In  1876  he  moved  to  San 
Saba  county,  and  he  was  among  the  first  cotton  planters 
of  this  county.  In  1902  he  moved  to  Tom  Greene 
county,  locating  in  Water  Valley,  there  becoming  en- 
gaged in  the  truck  farming  business.  He  was  so  occu- 
pied until  his  death  in  1906.  He  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Confederacy  during  the  Civil  war,  and  passed  through 
a  long  enlistment  period,  seeing  much  of  the  hardships 
of  war.  The  mother  still  lives,  and  is  active  and  hale 
for  one  who  has  reached  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years. 
She  shares  the  home  of  her  son.  Judge  Hartley,  of  this 
review,  where  she  is  accorded  the  utmost  filial  regard 
and  affection.  Judge  Hartley  was  one  of  the  seven 
children  of  his  parents,  and  the  eldest  of  the  number. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  private  schools  of 
Texas,  three  months  schooling  in  each  year  being  about 
the  aggregate  time  spent  on  his  books,  and  when  he 
was  old  enough  to  assume  some  of  the  responsibilities  of 
life,  he  turned  his  attention  to  farming,  in  which  he 
had  received  a  goodly  training  at  the  hands  of  his 
father.  He  devoted  himself  to  farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing in  San  Saba  county  for  some  years,  in  1902  was 
elected  county  commissioner  and  justice  of  the  peace. 
He  served  thus  for  six  years,  and  in  November,  1908, 
came  his  election  to  the  office  of  county  judge.  Time 
has  changed  many  things  since  San  Saba  county  was 
organized  out  of  the  old  Bexar  district  in  1856,  and  not 
the  least  of  these  changes  is  found  in  the  difference  in 
the  method  of  administrating  the  office  of  county  judge. 
When  the  new  county  was  organized,  it  took  its  name 
from  the  picturesque  San  Saba  river  running  through 
tlie  central  portion  of  the  county.  The  county  seat  was 
chosen  by  the  first  commissioners'  court  of  the  new 
county,  that  court  being  composed  of  the  following  men: 
T.  B.  Harrell,  county  judge;  John  H.  Brown;  James 
Wood;  J.  C.  Montgomery,  familiarly  known  as  "Uncle 
Cal, ''  and  A.  M.  Wear,  were  commissioners  for  pre- 
cincts Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4,  respectively.  The  first  mooting 
of  the  court  was  held  under  a  mammoth  pecan  tree  on 
the  banks  of  the  San  Saba  river,  about  four  miles  above 
the   town. 

tTudge  Hartley  came  to  his  new  oflice  determined  to 
handle  its  affairs  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible, 
and  he  has  thus  far  amply  realized  his  ambition.  A 
Democrat,  he  has  been  firm  in  his  adherence  to  party 
principles,  and  has  given  praiseworthy  service  in  the 
party  ranks  all  his  life. 

Judge  Hartley  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  in 
both  of  which  he  is  prominent  and  popular. 

On  December  23,  1880,  Judge  Hartley  was  married  in 
San  Saba  county  to  Miss  Cornelia  Coplin,  a  daughter 
of  B.  S.  and  Nancy  Coplin,  both  of  whom  are  now  de- 
ceased. They  have  two  children:  Thomas  E.  Hartley, 
who  is  married  and  lives  in  San  Saba  county,  there 
occupied  with  farming  activities,  and  Mrs.  Dora  Prid- 
gian,  also  a  resident  of  this  county,  Mr.  Pridgian  being 
a  well-known  agriculturist  and  stockman. 
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Alexander  Walton.  Throughout  the  west  nothing 
is  regarded  with  greater  respect  than  the  various  irri- 
gation projects  that  have  turned  worthless  desert  land 
into  fertile  and  extremely  valuable  agricultural  tracts. 
This  is  true  in  the  state  of  Texas  as  well  as  farther 
west,  and  to  the  men  who  plan  and  carry  out  such 
projects,  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  is  due.  Alexander  Walton,  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  is  one  of  these  men  for  he  it  was  who 
first  saw  the  feasibility  of  irrigation  in  the  Medina  Val- 
ley, and  who  clung  to  his  idea  with  such  persistence  that 
after  a  time  he  succeeded  in  interesting  others  with 
the  result  that  today  sixty  thousand  acres  of  waste  land 
has  been  turned  into  farming  land. 

The  father  of  Alexander  Walton,  Alexander  Y.' Wal- 
ton, Sr.,  was  born  in  Adams  county,  Mississippi,  in 
1832,  the  son  of  Parke  Walton.  The  latter  was  a  native 
of  the  state  of  Virginia,  who  had  settled  in  Mississippi 
during  the  pioneer  days  of  that  state.  He  was  the  first 
register  of  the  land  office  in  that  state  and  later  became 
a  cotton  planter.  Alexander  Y.  Walton  was  reared  in 
Adams  county,  growing  up  on  his  father's  plantation 
and  in  his  turn  becoming  a  planter.  He  removed  from 
Adams  county  to  Concordia  parish,  Louisiana,  several 
years  before  the  war,  and  there  became  a  prosperous 
planter.  In  the  fall  of  1860  he  came  to  Washington 
county,  Texas,  where  he  located  on  a  plantation.  Here 
he  lived  until  1870,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  time 
in  which  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Confederate 
army.  He  enlisted  during  the  first  part  of  the  Civil 
war,  but  was  compelled  to  forego  military  service  on 
account  of  ill  health.  For  a  time  he  lived  in  the  old 
town  of  Washington  in  Independence  county,  Texas, 
where  Sam  Houston  was  then  living  and  he  recalls 
many  interesting  stories  of  this  famous  character  in 
Texan  and  national  history.  In  1870  Mr.  Walton 
removed  to  San  Antonio  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  men 
to  see  the  possibilities  of  irrigation  in  the  country  around 
San  Antonio.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  engaged  in 
farming  in  this  district  with  the  aid  of  irrigation.  At 
the  head  of  San  Antonio  river  several  generations  ago  the 
Spaniards  had  built  irrigation  ditches  and  when  Mr. 
Walton  decided  to  attempt  agriculture  by  irrigation  he 
made  use  of  these  old  landmarks  of  civilization.  He 
raised  sugar  cane  by  means  of  irrigation  with  the  water 
which  he  obtained  through  the  reconstructed  Spanish 
trenches  on  the  tract  that  is  now  known  as  Brackenridge 
Park.  Later,  with  the  assistance  of  his  son,  Mr.  Walton 
resurvoyed  and  reconstructed  the  irrigation  ditches  on 
the  old  Mission  Espada  tract,  near  Berg's  Mill,  about 
ten  miles  belqw  San  Antonio.  Here  he  carried  on  suc- 
cessful farming  operations  for  several  years,  and  in 
1906  he  returned  to  San  Antonio  to  make  his  home.  He 
has  since  retired  from  active  life  and  lives  quietly  in 
San  Antonio.  He  married  Helen  Ferriday,  who  was 
born  in  Concordia  parish,  Louisiana,  and  is  now  de- 
ceased. 

Alexander  Walton  was  born  in  Washington  county, 
Texas,  in  1865,  but  has  lived  most  of  his  life  in  San 
Antonio,  for  he  was  only  a  baby  when  his  father  removed 
to  this  city.  Here  he  was  reared  and  educated,  and  early 
in  life  the  profej-sion  of  engineering  exerted  its  fascina- 
tion over  him.  He  received  a  thorough  training  as  a  civil 
engineer  and  in  addition  had  the  practical  experience 
gained  in  assisting  his  father  in  the  various  irrigation 
projects  above  mentioned.  It  was  while  he  was  on  a 
hunting  trip  for  wild  game  in  the -''Box  Canon"  of 
the  Medina  river  that  the  idea  came  into  his  head  of 
using  the  water  of  this  river  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
great  tracts  of  desert  land  near  by.  He  continued  his 
hunting  trip  all  of  the  time  turning  the. idea  over  in  his 
mind  and  studying  the  possibilities  of  the  scheme,  until 
he  returned  from  the  trip  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
practicability  of  the  project.  He  however,  had  no  money 
to  finance  the  thing  and  as  all  men  know  at  that  time  in 
particular,   when   irrigation   was   not   so   generally   used 


as  it  is  today,  men  are  very  hesitant  about  investing 
money  in  anything  that  they  are  not  certain  will  succeed. 
It  was  not  until  ten  years  later,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Wal- 
ton succeeded  in  interesting  anybody  in  his  scheme.  In 
1904,  however,  he  inspired  two  young  engineers,  Terrell 
Bartlett  and  Willis  Ranney  with  some  of  his  faith  and 
enthusiasm  and  the  three  made  preliminary  surveys,  drew 
up  plans  for  a  main  dam,  a  diversion  dam  and  a  great 
reservoir.  They  then  set  about  the  hard  task  of 
ealisting  capital  to  float  the  enterprise.  Finally 
through  Clinton  H.  Kearney  and  Thomas  Palfrey,  of 
San  Antonio,  they  succeeded  in  bringing  the  project  to 
the  attention  of  Dr.  Fred  S.  Pearson,  of  London.'  The 
latter  is  a  great  engineer  of  world  wide  fame  and  is  also 
a  wealthy  capitalist,  and  he  agreed  to  finance  and  carry 
out  the  plan.  It  was  begun  in  1911  and  completed  in 
1912,  and  Mr.  Walton  was  retained  as  one  of  the  resident 
engineers  until  the  completion  of  the  work,  the  operations 
being  carried  on  by  the  Medina  Valley  Irrigation  Com- 
pany, at  the  head  of  which  was  Dr.  Pearson. 

This  is  the  greatest  enterprise  of  its  kind  in  Texas, 
being  one  which  will  add  millions  of  dollars  in  agri- 
cultural wealth  to  the  state,  and  will  mean  livelihood  to 
hundreds  of  families.  The  sixty  thousand  acres  that  have 
been  made  fertile  lie  for  the  most  part  in  Medina  county, 
some  of  the  land  being  in  Bexar  and  Atascosa  counties. 
The  main  dam,  which  is  composed  of  solid  concrete  is 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high  and  twelve  hundred 
feet  long  at  its  apex.  The  entire  cost  of  the  project  was 
eight  million  dollars. 

Augustus  McCloskey.  One  of  the  prominent  and  suc- 
cessfull  attorneys  of  San  Antonio  is  Augustus  McCloskey, 
a  native  son  of  the  state,  and  all  his  life  a  resident  of 
it.  As  a  lawyer,  he  has  won  distinction  in  his  profession, 
and  as  a  son  of  a  native  born  Irishman,  he  has  during 
his  more  mature  years  taken  an  active  place  in  the 
councils  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  and  as  a 
member  of  that  order  is  known  throughout  the  state. 

Born  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  1878,  Augustus  Mc- 
Closkey is  the  son  of  James  and  Josephine  (Black)  Mc- 
Closkey. The  father  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1848,  and 
in  1850  came  with  his  parents  to  America.  They  were 
Patrick  and  Catherine  McCloskey,  and  they  landed  at 
New  York,  coming  to  Texas  in  the  Autumn  of  the  same 
year,  locating  straightway  in  the  Irish  colony  on  Elm 
Creek,  in  Bexar  county,  sixteen  miles  distant  from  San 
Antonio.  The  McCloskey  family  might  be  said  to  be 
among  the  pioneers  of  that  colony,  which,  while  it  did 
not  rank  in  numbers  with  the  famous  Irish  colony  that 
settled  in  San  Patricio  county,  was  fully  equal  to  the 
last  named  colony  in  the  industry,  zeal  and  religious  de- 
votion of  its  members.  The  Bexar  county  colony  estab- 
lished a  Catholic  church,  known  as  the  Rock  Crossing 
church,  which  remained  an  active  congregation  until  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  the  parish  in  later  years  to  Bexar 
post  office  in  Bexar  county.  James  McCloskey  was  reared 
and  educated  in  his  home  community,  but  in  later  years 
removed  to  San  Antonio,  and  still  later  removed  to  his 
present  home,  which  is  represented  by  a  fine  ranch  in 
Frio  county. 

Augustus  McCloskey  was  reared  in  San  Antonio  and 
received  his  education  in  the  school  conducted  by  the 
Sisters  of  Divine  Providence  and  in  St.  Mary's  College. 
He  studied  law  in  San  Antonio  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1905,  since  which  time  he  has  been  successfully 
engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  his  profession  in  San 
Antonio,  having  offices  in  the  Bedell  building,  on  the  sixth 
floor. 

Mr.  McCloskey  is  widely  known  throughout  the  entire 
state  for  his  prominent  connection  with  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians.  He  became  a  member  of  this 
order  of  1896,  and  passed  through  all  chairs  of  the  local, 
division  and  state  offices  until,  in  1912,  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  San  Antonio,  he  was  elected  State  President 
for  Texas.    In  this  capacity  he  has  visited  practically  all 
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the  local  lodges  in  the  state  of  Texas,  and  has  in  every 
way  shown  a  due  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred 
upon  him  in  his  election  to  this  important  office.  Mr. 
^fcClo8key  is  a  man  in  every  way  fitted  for  snch  a  posi- 
tion, possessing  all  those  genial  and  wholesouled  qualities 
that  make  for  popularity  and  prominence,  with  a  keen 
wit  and  capacity  for  detail  that  stands  him  in  excellent 
stead  in  carrying  out  his  duties  in  the  office. 

Mr.  McCloskev  was  married  in  San  Antonio  in  1907  to 
Miss  Kathryn  Salter,  a  native  daughter  of  this  city,  and 
to  them  have  been  bom  two  children, — James  Augustus 
and  Salter  Anthonv.  The  familv  are  members  of  St. 
Mary 's  Parish. 

John  Marshall  Strayhorn,  M.  D.  In  the  ranks  of 
the  Texas  medical  profession,  few  names  are  better 
known  or  more  entitled  to  distinction  than  that  of  Dr. 
John  Marshall  Strayhorn,  engaged  in  the  general  practice 
of  medicine  and  surgery  in  San  Antonio  since  1909. 
He  has  made  consecutive  advancement  in  a  calling  which 
demands  strong  intellectuality,  close  application  and  un- 
faltering zeal,  his  ability  being  widely  acknowledged  by 
the  profession  as  well  as  the  general  public,  and  he  has 
continually  kept  abreast  with  the  advanced  thought  of 
his  vocation,  promoting  his  knowledge  and  efficiency 
through  constant  study  and  investigation.  Dr.  Strayhorn 
is  a  native  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  having  been  bom  in 
Williamson  county,  in  1862,  a  son  of  Samuel  Marshall 
and  Susan  (Smith)  Strayhorn,  both  of  whom  are  now 
deceased. 

Samuel  M.  Strayhorn  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina, 
from  whence  he  removed  as  a  lad  to  Tennessee,-  and  in 
1847  came  to  Texas,  settling  in  the  northern  part  of 
Williamson  county.  He  became  one  of  the  prominent 
men  among  the  pioneers  of  that  rich  and  interesting 
county,  and  rendered  valued  service  in  the  State  Bangers 
for  nine  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  in  ridding  the  community  of  In- 
dians and  desperadoes.  He  later  entered  the  cattle  busi- 
ness as  a  pioneer  of  Central  Texas,  and  in  this  met  with  a 
full  measure  of  success,  his  operations  making  him  in- 
dependently wealthy.  At  the  start  of  the  Civil  war,  Mr. 
Strayhorn  organized  a  company  for  the  Confederate 
service,  which  l)ecame  Company  D,  of  the  Thirtieth  Texas 
Cavalry,  was  elected  captain  thereof,  and  subsequently 
rendered  valued  services  in  repelling  the  invasion  of  the 
Northern  troops.  With  the  fall  of  the  ''Lost  Cause'' 
he  returned  to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  and  continued  to  be 
engaged  in  the  stock  business  in  Williamson  county  up 
to  1873,  in  which  year  he  was  elected  sheriff,  collector 
and  assessor  of  that  county  and  8er\'ed  several  terms,  and 
later  removed  to  Granger,  Texas,  where  he  lived  to  the 
time  of  his  deafh. 

John  Marshall  Strayhorn  was  born  and  reared  at  the 
Strayhorn  home,  which  was  located  eighteen  miles  north 
of  Georgetown  and  five  miles  west  of  Florence.  When 
he  was  ten  years  of  age,  in  1873,  his  father  was 
elected  sheriff  of  Williamson  county  and  the  family 
moved  to  Georgetown,  where  it  remained  ten  years,  the 
lad  there  securing  his  early  educational  advantages  in  the 
public  schools.  After  a  great  deal  of  preparatory  work, 
he  became  a  student  in  the  Texas  Military  Institute,  and 
ui)on  leaving  that  school  entered  the  first  class  in  the 
Southwestern  University  of  Georgetown.  Following  this, 
for  some  nine  years  he  was  a  volunteer  guard,  Texas,  and 
then,  after  some  time  spent  in  the  study  of  medicine, 
entered  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  at  Nashville,  where  he  was  graduated  with 
his  degree  in  1893.  He  did  not  give  up  his  studies  at 
that  time,  however,  for  he  has  since  taken  post-graduate 
work  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  is  a 
constant  attendant  of  lectures.  Dr.  Strayhorn  entered 
ui>on  his  professional  career  at  Bartlett,  Texas,  and  spent 
ten  years  in  Waco,  but  in  June,  1909,  came  to  San  An- 
tonio, where  he  now  has  offices  at  No.  408  and  409  Frost 
Building.     Dr.  Strayhorn 's  career  has  been  one  of  un- 


tiring industry  and  consecutive  progress.  He  has  been 
endowed  by  nature  with  keen  intellectual  powers,  and 
has  so  developed  his  talents  as  to  grow  in  usefulness  as 
well  as  in  learning.  His  practice  has  increased  accord- 
ingly and  he  has  gained  a  goodly  measure  of  financial 
as  well  as  professional  success.  Ihr.  Strayhorn  has  takon 
some  interest  in  affairs  of  a  public  nature,  and  while  a 
resident  of  Bartlett  served  as  the  first  mayor  of  that 
city,  subsequently  being  postmaster  at  Granger.  He  has 
not  sought  public  preference  since  coming  to  San  An- 
tonio, for  his  professional  interests  are  of  such  an  ex- 
tensive nature  that  he  is  called  upon  to  concentrate  his 
entire  energies  upon  them.  Dr.  Strayhorn  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally prominent  in  fraternal  circles  and  especially 
in  Masonry,  in  which  he  is  past  master  of  four  blue 
lodges,  belongs  to  and  has  been  the  presiding  officer  in  all 
bodies  of  both  branches  of  Masonry,  York  and  Scottish 
Rite,  up  to  and  including  the  thirty-second  degree,  is  a 
Shriner,  and  is  past  grand  high  priest  of  the  Grand  Roval 
Arch  Chapter  of  Texas  (1902-1903).  He  also  holds 
membership  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Odd  Fellows, 
the  Elks  and  the  Red  Men. 

Dr.  Strayhorn  was  married  in  1881,  at  Florence,  Texas, 
to  Miss  Lucy  P.  Atkinson.  The  pleasant  family  residence 
is  located  at  No.  114  East  Indiana  Avenue. 

Horace  H.  Shelton,  banker,  lawyer,  ex-newspaper 
man  and  writer  of  prominence,  has  evidenced  in  his  career 
a  versatility  of  talents  rarely  met  with.  Although  still  a 
young  man  he  has  already  accomplished  what  to  the 
majority  of  men  would  seem  a  satisfactory  achievement 
even  after  a  lifetime  of  earnest  endeavor.  He  is  a  native 
Texan,  born  in  Bell  county  in  1877,  and  is  a  son  of  Dr. 
James  K.  P.  and  Mary  (Ellison)  Shelton.  His  father, 
who  has  been  dead  for  many  years,  was  also  born  in  the 
Lone  Star  State,  was  a  physician  of  prominence.  He 
died  in  1883.  He  served  throughout  the  Civil  war  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Confederate  army  as  a  lieutenant  and  cap- 
tain, and  after  the  close  of  that  struggle  went  to  Mex- 
ico with  the  late  Col.  A.  W.  Terrell,  minister  to  Turkey 
under  President  Cleveland,  and  who  accepted  an  import- 
ant commission  in  the  army  of  Maximilian,  and  Dr.  Shel- 
ton served  as  a  captain  on  Col.  Terrell's  staff,  later 
returning  safely  to  Texas. 

Horace  H.  Shelton  graduated  from  Sam  Houston  Nor- 
mal school  of  Huntsville  in  1900,  and  subsequently  took 
the  law  course  at  the  State  University  at  Austin.  He  had 
taught  school  for  about  four  years  in  Texas  and  in  1901 
received  a  government  appointment  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  where  he  was  entrusted  with  respon- 
sible duties  both  as  teacher  and  as  secretary  and  super- 
intendent of  several  school  districts,  located  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Albay,  Sorsogon  and  Ambos  Camarines.  He 
spent  nearly  two  years  in  the  Philippines,  his  head- 
quarters during  the  greater  part  of  this  time  ]>eing  at 
Iriga,  where  he  was  also  postmaster,  insf>ector  of  weights 
and  measures,  member  of  the  city  council  and  superin- 
tendent of  road  construction.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1903,  after  having  made  a  trip  to  China  and 
Japan,  then  to  India  and  the  Suez  Canal,  through  Europe 
and  back  to  America,  in  this  journey  having  traversed  the 
globe.  Mr.  Shelton  had  left  the  law  school  in  1901  to  go 
to  the  Philippines,  and  but  previously  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Franklin,  in  Robertson  county,  but  spent  some 
time  as  a  newspaper  man  before  settling  down  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  He  had  been  city  editor  and  editor 
of  the  old  Amtin  News  and  later  acted  in  a  like  capacity 
on  the  Austin  Statesman^  and  while  a  resident  of  the 
Philippines  he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  upon  the  in- 
dustrial possibilities  of  the  islands  for  the  Hearst  news- 
papers and  ''Travels  of  a  Texan"  for  various  papers. 
On  his  return  he  became  city  editor,  night  editor  and 
editorial  writer,  successively,  of  the  Austin  Statesman. 
In  1904  he  came  to  San  Antonio  and,  enlisting  capital, 
became  the  founder  of  the  San  Antonio  Gazette,  an. even- 
ing newspaper,  on  which  he  worked  both  as  reporter  and 
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city  editor,  later  becoming  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  in  which  positions  he  remained  until  the  Gazette 
was  sold  to  and  merged  with  the  San  Antonio  Light.  Fol- 
lowing this  Mr.  Shelton  went  to  Mexico  and  for  some- 
thing more  than  a  year  was  a  publicity  agent  and  writer 
for  the  Mexican  government  and  railroads.  He  is  the 
author  of  ^  *  Agricultural  Mexico, ' '  a  book  which  has  been 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Europe  by  the  Government  of  that  country,  and  also  pro- 
duced '  *  Through  Mexico  with  a  Camera, ' '  a  publication 
for  the  use  of  tourists. 

Upon  his  return  to  San  Antonio  in  1908,  Mr.  Shelton 
became  city  editor,  editorial  writer  and  editor  of  the  semi- 
weekly  edition  of  the  San  Antonio  Express,  for  which 
paper  he  also  wrote  special  articles  on  various  subjects. 
He  retired  from  the  journalistic  field  in  December,  1911, 
and  returned  to  the  practice  of  law  in  San  Antonio, 
where,  through  his  unusual  energy  and  ability,  as  in  his 
former  occupations,  he  has  achieved  distinctive  success. 
He  has  made  a  specialty  of  commercial  law  and  loans. 
Mr.  Shelton  is  a  man  of  substantial  financial  resources, 
being  president  and  principal  owner  of  the  Industrial 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  which  he  founded,  and  which 
began  business  in  San  Antonio,  August  8,  1913.  This 
institution  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  business  district, 
at  No.  437  East  Commerce  street,  having  been  estab- 
lished to  meet  the  requirements  and  needs  of  the  busi- 
ness men  and  residents  of  that  section.  A  general 
banking  business  is  done,  deposits  are  accepted  subject 
to  check  and  time  deposits  bearing  a  liberal  rate  of  in- 
terest are  also  solicited.  The  officers  and  directors  are 
well  known  business  men  with  wide  experience  in  the 
banking  and  loan  business,  and  the  rating  of  tKe  business 
is  accordingly  high.  He  is  also  president  and  principal 
owner  of  the  American  Loan  &  Mortgage  Co.,  having  a 
capital  of  $50,000. 

John  W.  Ellis,  M.D.,  Ph.  G.  The  medical  profes- 
sion is  one  which  oifers  a  wide  field  for  the  ambitions 
men  of  today,  giving  its  followers  as  it  does  oppor- 
tunities to  display  ability  and  intellectual  gifts,  and 
one  who  has  already  gained  something  more  than  a 
local  reputation  in  this  calling  is  Dr.  John  W.  Ellis,  a 
rising  physician  and  surgeon  of  Lampasas,  who,  through 
his  yeal,  comprehensive  knowledge  and  inherent  talent, 
has  won  the  confidence  of  the  residents  of  his  adopted 
community  and  a  large  and  representative  practice. 
Doctor  Ellis  was  born  July  11,  1877,  at  Cleburne,  John- 
son county,  Texas,  and  is  a  son  of  Wilson  D.  and  Sarah 
Ellis. 

Doctor  Ellis  is  of  English  and  Irish  descent,  and  the 
family  is  widely  known  in  Alabama,  where  a  number 
of  its  members  have  gained  prominent  positions  in  the 
various  walks  of  life.  Wilson  D.  Ellis  was  born  in 
Blount  county,  Alabama,  and  there  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  when 
he  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  Confederacy  and  became 
a  soldier  in  an  Alabama  regiment.  During  his  long 
and  faithful  service  he  participated  in  a  number  of  hard- 
fought  engagements,  including  Shiloh  and  Missionary 
Ridge,  and  had  a  record  as  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier. 
At  the  close  of  hostilities  he  returned  to  his  farming 
pursuits,  and  in  1868  came  to  Texas,  locating  in  Johnson 
county,  where  he  became  engaged  in  farming  and  raising 
stock.  He  was  also  a  local  preacher  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  South,  preaching  the  Gospel  at  various 
churches  in  Lampasas  county,  without  remuneration.  He 
and  his  wife,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Blount  county, 
Alabama,  were  the  parents  of  four  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters, John  W.  being  the  oldest  son.  Mrs.  Ellis  had  been 
married  before,  and  her  oldest  son  by  that  union,  Marion 
C.  Ellis,  is  now  a  resident  of  Oklahoma,  and  a  farmer 
and  local  Methodist  minister. 

The  early  education  of  John  W.  Ellis  was  obtained 
in  the  public  schools  of  Texas,  and  this  was  supple- 
mented by  a  course  in  Baylor  University,  from  which 


institution  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Ph.  G. 
He  took  his  medical  course  in  the  University  of  St. 
Louis,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  at  the  time  of  his  grad- 
uation, in  1905,  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Bertram.  He  remained  at  that  place  only  a 
short  period,  however,  removing  thien  to  Lampasas,  where 
he  has  since  built  up  a  large  practice.  He  is  a  close 
and  careful  student,  keeping  fully  abreast  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  holds  membership  in  the  Texas  State  Medi- 
cal Society  and  the  American  Medical  Association.  In 
the  comparatively  brief  period  that  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  medical  fraternity  at  Lampasas,  he  has  won 
the  respect  of  all  members  of  the  profession,  and  al- 
ready occupies  an  honored  place  as  a  physician  and 
surgeon.  He  was  secretary  for  two  years,  and  was  elected 
in  1913  president  of  the  Fourth  District  Medical  Asso- 
ciation of  Texas.  He  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  but 
has  not  sought  public  perferment,  preferring  to  devote 
his  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  calling. 
Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  the 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.  and  Chapter,  all  at  Lampasas,  and  also 
holds  membership  in  the  Business  Men's  Club  of  Lam- 
pasas. With  his  family  he  attends  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South. 

On  September  11,  1900,  at  Lampasas,  Doctor  Ellis  was 
married  to  Miss  Sarah  L.  Roberts,  daughter  of  Joseph 
M.  and  Maggie  Roberts,  of  this  place.  Mr.  Roberts,  a 
successful  farmer  of  Lampasas  county,  still  survives, 
while  his  wife  died  in  1908.  Two  children  have  been 
born  to  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Ellis:  Margaret,  who  is  nine 
years  of  age  and  a  student  in  the  Lampasas  public 
schools;  and  Wilbur,  who  is  five  years  old.  Like  other 
men  of  good  judgment,  Doctor  Ellis  is  satisfied  that 
West  Central  Texas  is  just  opening  upon  an  era  of  great 
prosperity,  and  upon  all  occasions  has  advised  men  of 
ambition  and  energy  to  locate  their  activities  here.  He 
has  gained  a  wide  acquaintance  in  professional,  business 
and  social  circles,  and  few  men  of  Lampasas  are  more 
popular. 

• 

Charles  Scott  Venable,  M.  D.  Among  the  success- 
ful surgeons  of  the  medical  fraternity  of  San  Antonio,  is 
found  Dr.  Charles  Scott  Venable,  who  is  held  in  esteem 
by  his  fellow  members  of  the  profession.  Dr.  Venable 
was  born  at  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  in  1877,  and  is  a 
son  of  Charles  S.  and  Mary  (Southall)  Venable. 

The  late  Charles  S.  Venable,  LL.  D.,  who  died  in  1900, 


who  were  members  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses, 
more  than  one  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  and  Colonial 
wars,  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  University  of  Virginia, 
at  Charlottesville,  where  later  he  became  professor  of 
mathematics,  and  then  held  a  like  position  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  South  and  the  North.  At  the  time  of  that 
event  he  was  professor  of  astronomy  at  the  ITniversity 
of  South  Carolina,  and  he  laid  aside  the  cap  and  gown  to 
buckle  on  the  sword  and  enter  the  ranks  of  the  Confed- 
eracy as  a  lieutenant  of  artillery.  A  brave  and  gallant 
service  soon  earned  him  the  rank  of  major,  and  he  was 
subsequently  called  to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel,  in  which  capacity  he  continued 
until  the  close  of  hfs  military  career  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  great  struggle.  He  at  once  resumed  his  duties 
as  educator  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  continued 
as  professor  of  mathematics  until  his  retirement  in  1896. 
He  was  then  made  professor  emeritus  and  so  continued 
until  his  death,  August  11,  1900.  Long  interested  in 
research  work  of  every  character,  he  held  various  import- 
ant appointments,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  United 
States  scientific  expedition  to  Labrador  during  the  early 
'fifties. 
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Charles  Scott  Venable  received  his  early  education  at 
the  Episcopal  High  School  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and 
subsequently  attended  both  the  University  of  Virginia 
and  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  of  which  his  elder 
brother,  Dr.  Francis  P.  Venable  is  now  the  president. 
Dr.  Venable  was  graduated  from  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1900,  and  after  a  short 
stay  in  New  York  hospitals  spent  one  and  one-half  years 
in  study  in  Europe.  Upon  his  return  to  this  country 
he  became  a  lecturer  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  for  five  years,  and  during  this 
time,  from  1905  to  1907,  was  president  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  Charlottesville.  In  1908  Dr.  Venable  came 
West  to  San  Antonio,  where  he  has  since  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  belongs  to  the  Bexar 
County  Medical  Society,  the  Texas  State  Medical  Society 
and  the  American  Medical  Association,  to  the  Medical 
Society  of  Virginia  and  the  Southwestern  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  latter  he  is  secretary  of  the  surgical 
section,  and  also  holds  membership  in  Delta  Kappa  Ep- 
silon.  Elks  Lodge  No.  216,  the  San  Antonio  Country  Club, 
the  Casino  Association  and  the  Travis  Club. 

In  1900,  while  a  resident  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Dr. 
Venable  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Madge  J. 
Bonney,  and  they  have  four  children:  Mary,  Bonney, 
Page  and  Natalie.  The  family  home  is  located  at  No.  205 
East  Myrtle  street. 

Ernest  J.  Altgelt.  One  of  the  successful  younger 
business  men  of  San  Antonio  and  one  who  would  un- 
doubtedly have  made  a  brilliant  success  in  the  profes- 
sion for  which  he  prepared  himself — that  of  law — had 
he  elected  to  follow  it,  is  Ernest  J.  Altgelt,  now  widely 
interested  in  real  estate  developments  in  this  city,  but 
for  some  years  previous  successfully  engaged  in  the 
machinery  business.  Mr.  Altgelt  comes  of  a  family 
that  settled  in  San  Antonio  in  about  1848,  and  from 
then  until  now  the  Altgelts  have  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  best  interests  of  the  city  and  the 
state.  Born  in  this  city  in  1872,  Mr.  Altgelt  is  the  son 
of  Ernest  and  Emma  (Murck)  Altgelt^  and  concerning 
the  parentage  and  ancestry  of  the  man,  it  is  proper 
and  fitting  that  adequate  mention  be  made  at  this  i)oint. 

The  father  of  the  subject  was  a  Rhinelander  by 
birth,  Dusseldorf  his  native  place,  and  he  was  the  son 
of  a  judge  who  occupied  a  high  position  as  a  lawyer  and 
jurist  in  Prussia.  Mr.  Altgelt,  the  father  of  Ernest  J. 
of  this  review,  himself  studied  law  in  Germany,  and 
later  in  Texas,  to  which  state  he  came  in  ^848.  He  was 
one  of  that  scholarly  and  progressive  type  of  the  Ger- 
mans who  revolted  against  existing  conditions  and 
was  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  on  the  revolu- 
tionary troubles  that  characterized  that  period.  Mr. 
Altgelt  settled  in  San  Antonio,  but  a  little  later,  with 
certain  of  his  revolutionary  friends  who  had  accom- 
panied him  to  these  shores,  he  founded  the  town  of  Com- 
fort, in  Kendall  county— a  place  recognised  as  one  of 
the  prettiest,  thriftiest  and  withal  the  most  substan- 
tial town  of  its  size  in  the  state.  Shortly  after  the 
war  between  the  north  and  the  south  he  removed  from 
Comfort  and  settled  again  in  San  Antonio,  where  he 
lived  the  remainder  of  his  life,  his  death  occurring  m 
1878.  Although  a  lawyer  by  profession,  Ernest  J.  Alt- 
gelt engaged  largely  in  other  business  ventures  and  be- 
came a  land  and  property  owner  of  substantial  re- 
sources. His  home  was  on  King  William  street,  which 
name  he  himself  gave  it  in  honor  of  King  William  ot 
Prussia,  and  it  should  be  mentioned  here  that  m  later 
years  he  received  official  recognition  of  this  act  direct 
from  the  German  Emperor.        ,.,,,,,  ,    ,« 

Although  a  man  of  noble  birth,  both  he  and  his 
honored  father  were  Democrats  from  principle,  and 
voluntarily  declined  any  connection  with  the  aristocracy. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  most  kindly  and  generous  nature, 
but  he  i)ossessed  in  a  marked  degree  the  distinguishing 
Altgelt   trait   of   determined   adherence  to  what  he   be- 


lieved to  be  his  duty,  and  he  left  his  mark  upon  the 
early  German  history  of  Texas.  His  wife,  like  him- 
self, springing  from  an  aristocratic  lineage,  is  the 
daughter  of  a  man  who  also  entertained  pronounced 
democratic  sentiments  and  belonged  to  that  party  who 
called  themselves  ''citizens."  Mrs.  Altgelt  is  still  liv- 
ing in  San  Antonio,  and  although  eighty  years  of  age, 
still  retains  her  splendid  intellectual  capacity,  with  all 
her  faculties  and  enjoys  a  high  degree  or  physical 
health.  She  is  a  woman  of  especially  fine  attamments, 
and  is  a  linguist  of  note.  She  has  travelled  through 
Europe  most  extensively,  possesses  a  far  reaching 
knowledge  of  the  world's  history,  and  talks  and  writes 
most  entertainingly  of  her  journeys  and  observations. 

Ernest  J.  Altgelt,'  who  is  the  immediate  subject  of 
this  review,  attended  various  schools,  both  public  and 
private,  in  San  Antonio  and  vicinity.  He  also  took  a 
course  at  the  Agricultural  &  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1892.  For  sev- 
eral years  thereafter  he  was  engaged  in  the  machinery 
business,  but  since  1910  he  has  been  successfully  occu- 
pied in  the  real  estate  business.  He  has  taken  an  active 
and  energetic  hand  in  the  fuller  development  of  San 
Antonio,  and  has  large  property  interests  in  the  city, 
including  a  beautiful  home  at  the  comer  of  West 
Macon  and  North  Flores  streets.  He  also  has  a  sum- 
mer home  in  Bexar  county,  which  is  known  as  "Was- 
senberg  Junior." 

Mr.  Altgelt  was  married  in  San  Antonio  to  Miss 
Mary  B.  Heard,  and  they  have  four  children:  Augustus 
Albert,  Woodward  Woodson,  Ernest  J.,  Jr.,  and  Daniel 
Dane. 

Mr.  Altgelt  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Belknap 
Rifles  of  San  Antonio,  and  is  fraternally  identified  with 
the  Masonic  order,  but  maintains  no  other  social  or 
fraternal    affiliations. 

Albert  Meyer,  one  of  the  pioneer  stockmen  of  south- 
west Texas,  now  retired  from  active  business  life,  is 
one  who  has  had  an  unusually  interesting  and  event- 
ful career  as  a  frontiersman  and  stockman.  It  began 
in  1858  and  continued  without  a  break  until  1882, 
when  he  sold  his  ranch  and  retired  to  San  Antonio, 
which  has  since  been  his  home.  Although  he  continued 
to  handle  cattle  for  some  years  after  in  a  small  way, 
he  later  retired  wholly  from  business  activities,  and  has 
for  some  years  enjoyed  exclusively  the  comfort  and 
quiet  of  his  ideal  home. 

Born  in  Berlin,  Prussia,  in  1839,  Albert  Meyer  is  the 
son  of  Christian  Xavier  and  Wilhelmina  (Miller) 
Meyer,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Prussia.  The 
father  first  came  to  America  in  1850  and  located  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  in  1854  he  returned  to  Ger- 
many, bringing  back  his  wife  and  family,  and  they 
spent   the   remainder   of   their    lives   in   that   city. 

In  1858,  when  Albert  Meyer  was  about  nineteen  years 
old,  he,  in  comi>any  with  some  twenty  other  young 
men  went  from  Texas  to  California  with  a  herd  of 
cattle.  These  boys  were  chosen  by  the  owner  of  the 
cattle,  John  Keener,  because  of  what  he  deemed  their 
especial  fitness  for  such  a  long  and  then  <iangerous 
jo'urney.  The  herd  consisted  of  two  thousand  head  of 
cattle  when  they  started,  but  the  number  was  reduced 
to  twelve  hundred  by  the  time  they  reached  Los  An- 
geles, as  a  result  of  lack  of  water  and  other  contribut- 
ing causes.  They  starte<l  with  the  herd  west  from  San 
Saba  countv,  and  going  by  way  of  the  Concho  river, 
crossed  the* West  Texas  desert  to  El  Paso,  after  suffer- 
ing serious  losses  in  the  Pecos  river  country.  From  El 
Paso  they  went  through  New  Mexico  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection. Southern  Arizona,  crossing  the  Colorado  river 
at  old  Fort  Yuma,  swimming  their  herd  across  the 
treacherous  river  at  that  point,  and  then  through 
Southern  California  desert  to  their  destination,  Los 
Angeles.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  such  a 
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journey  as  this,  at  that  early  period,  was  frought  with 
much  of  dang-er  and  hardships. 

Mr.  Meyer  remained  in  California  until  1871,  when 
he  returned  to  San  Antonio.  His  father  had  died  in 
the  meantime,  but  his  mother  still  lived  and  was  con- 
ducting a  hotel  on  Military  Plaza.  With  a  companion 
he  entered  his  mother's  hotel  and  asked  if  they  could 
stay  all  night,  and  there  was  great  rejoicing  when  the 
mother  recognized  in  the  traveler  the  son  from  whom 
she  had  so  long  been  separated.  Soon  thereafter  Mr. 
Meyer  bought  the  famous  Knox  ranch  at  the  sinks  of 
the  Frio  river,  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  the 
town  of  Uvalde,  Texas,  and  there  he  engaged  in  the 
cattle  business.  This  ranch  had  in  former  years  been 
a  rendezvous  for  the  Lipan  and  Kickapoo  Indians,  and 
naturally  it  lay  in  their  pathway  when  in  the  early  sev- 
enties, they  made  their  murderous  raids  into  South- 
west Texas  from  Mexico.  Mr.  Meyer  suffered  heavy 
losses  in  horses  and  cattle  on  these  raids,  but  his  tradi- 
tional luck  kept  him  and  his  family  from  personal  harm 
or  injury.  In  1882  he  sold  the  ranch  and  returned  to 
San  Antonio,  and  there  he  handled  cattle  for  several 
years,  although  he  later  retired  from  all  connection 
with  his  former  active  life,  as  has  already  been  stated. 

A  public  record  that  is  a  matter  of  no  little  pride  to 
Mr.  Meyer  is  that  of  his  election  to  the  ofBce  of  City 
Auditor  of  San  Antonio  at  the  time  when  Mayor  Paschal 
took  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  city.  He  was  re-elected 
under  Mayor  Elmendorf's  administration,  serving  four 
years  in  the  office,  and  making  a  notable  record  for 
efficiency   and   integrity. 

Mr.  ^Meyer  has  been  an  Odd  Fellow  for  a  long  num- 
ber of  years,  and  has  served  as  treasurer  of  San  An- 
tonio Lodge  No.  11  since  1887.  This  is  known  to  be 
the  largest  and  wealthiest  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  in 
Texas,  owning  the  Crockett  Hotel  building,  the  upper 
floors  of  which  are  used  for  lodge  rooms.  Mr.  Meyer 
was  a  member  of  the  building  committee  under  whose 
direction  this  fine  structure  was   erected. 

Mr.  Meyer's  wife,  who  has  been  dead  for  a  number 
of  years,  was  in  her  maiden  days  Miss  Louisa  Lauter- 
bach,  a  native  daughter  of  San  Antonio.  She  left  four 
children:  Mrs.  Isabel  Solcher;  Miss  Mary  Meyer;  An- 
drew Meyer  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Martin. 

Ed.  B.  Kotula.  While  this  young  San  Antonio  busi- 
ness man  is  the  present  representative  of  the  Kotula 
family  in  southwest  Texas,  it  was  his  father,  the  late 
Ed.  kotula  who  founded  the  family  fortunes  in  San 
Antonio  and  vicinity,  and  whose  enterprise  was  of  such 
scope  and  importance  that  the  results  are  destined  to 
continue  long  a  factor  in  the  business  affairs  of  this 
section. 

The  late  Ed.  Kotula,  who  died  May  11,  1907,  was 
from  the  time  of  the  war  until  his  death,  a  period  of 
forty  years,  prominent  in  San  Antonio  as  a  merchant, 
as  the  owner  of  great  tracts  of  ranch  land,  and  at  one 
time  by  his  extensive  dealings  in  that  commodity  ac- 
quired the  title  of  *'Wool  King  of  Texas.''  Ed.  Ko- 
tula belonged  to  that  well  known  Polish  colony  estab- 
lished in  southwest  Texas  about  Panna  Maria,  during 
the  early  fifties.  He  was  born  in  Poland,  in  1844,  a 
son  of  Carl  and  Elizabeth  Kotula.  The  family  in  1854 
came  to  America  and  joined  the  colony  of  their  country- 
men at  Panna  Maria  in  Karnes  county,  in  which  vic- 
initv  was  built  the  first  Polish  Catholic  church  in 
Texas.  A  year  after  their  arrival  Carl  Kotula  died, 
but  had  taken  his  part  in  establishing  the  colony  and  in 
building  the  church.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kotula  afterwards 
came  to  San  Antonio,  where  she  died  in  1906  at  the 
remarkable  age  of  ninety-three  years  and  seven  months. 
Ed.  Kotula,  who  was  eleven  years  old  when  his  mother 
came  to  San  Antonio  in  18oo,  grew  up  in  that  city,  and 
finished  his  education  in  the  old  St.  Mary's  College. 
The  family  were  not  in  affluence,  and  from  his  early 
teens  he  earned  his  own  living.    He  thus  acquired  a  self- 
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reliant  and  many  lessons  in  business  which  served  him 
well  in  his  later  and  more  productive  career.  He  was 
a  boy  when  the  war  came  on,  and  was  employed  by  the 
Confederate  government  as  mail  carrier  between  San 
Antonio  and  Borne  and  later  between  San  Antonio  and 
Victoria.  It  is  said  that  the  first  money  he  earned  by 
regular  employment  was  in  hauling  stone.  It  was  in 
merchandising,  however,  that  he  found  the  field  best 
suited  to  his  talent.  He  became  a  clerk  in  the  well 
known  old  mercantile  house  of  D.  &  A.  Oppenheimer  at 
San  Antonio.  He  was  by  no  means  an  ordinary  clerk, 
and  proved  so  effectually  the  value  of  his  services  that 
his  wages  were  raised  at  the  end  of  every  month.  When 
he  had  saved  fifteen  hundred  dollars  he  was  ready  to 
start  in  business  for  himself,  although  liberal  offers 
were  held  out  to  him  by  his  employers  to  continue  his  old 
connections.  In  January,  1869,  he  opened  his  first  in- 
dependent stock  of  goods  in  an  adobe  building,  at  the 
corner  of  Alamo  and  Commerce  street.  In  a  short  time 
the  increase  of  his  trade  justified  larger  quarters,  and 
he  moved  across  the  street  in  1871,  erecting  a  two-story 
block  for  his  business.  Later  he  moved  his  store  to 
the  Military  Plaza.  On  taking  in  a  partner,  the  title  of 
his  business  became  Ed.  Kotula  &  Company  general 
merchants.  Mr.  Kotula  finally  acquired  all  the  inter- 
ests and  continued  as  one  of  the  most  successful  of  San 
Antonio's  merchants  up  to  1893.  A  large  portion  of 
his  dealings  as  a  merchant  for  ten  years  was  in  the 
buying  of  wool,  and  his  transaction  in  that  line  often 
reached  as  much  as  half  a  million  dollars  in  value  each 
year.  In  spite  of  the  severe  fluctuations  in  the  wool 
market  as  a  result  of  productive  conditions  and  tariff 
regulations,  he  managed  to  prosper  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  his  fortune  was  derived  from  his  prominent 
activities  in  the  wool  trade.  From  the  time  he  retired 
from  merchandising  in  1893.  Mr.  Kotula  put  most  of  his 
capital  and  his  energies  into  his  extensive  real  estate 
and  ranching  properties.  He  was  the  owner  of  the 
famous  Valenzuzla  Ranch,  comprising  more  than  forty 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  Webb  and  Dimmit  counties. 
He  took  pride  in  his  fine  herds  of  Durham  and  Here- 
ford cattle.  Besides  his  interests  as  a  cattleman  he 
owned  valuable  city  property  in  San  Antonio.  For  a 
number  of  years  Ed.  Kotula  had  &  standing  among  the 
foremost  capitals  and  business  men  of  his  home  city. 
His  associates  recognized  in  him  a  splendid  integrity 
and  a  business  judgment  which  were  invaluable  to 
every  enterprise  with  which  he  identified  himself.  He 
was  never  selfish  in  his  interests,  and  besides  helping 
many  who  were  younger  and  less  fortunate  than  him- 
self in  the  business  world,  he  also  gave  his  public  spirit 
to  the  community  in  which  he  lived  for  so  many  years, 
and  the  city  has  many  reasons  to  remember  gratefully 
the  late  Ed.  Kotula. 

Mr.  Ed.  Kotula  was  married  in  San  Antonio  to  Miss 
Wilhelmina  Seng,  whose  parents  came  from  Germany  to 
San  Antonio  in  1845.  She  is  still  living,  and  her  five 
children  were:  Mrs.  Adela  Hunter;  Edward  B.;  Mrs. 
Hattie  Stephens;  Amanda;  and  William. 

Ed.  B.  Kotula  who  bears  the  honored  name  of  his 
father  was  bom  in  San  Antonio  in  1877,  and  was  the 
oldest  in  his  father's  family.  In  1898  he  graduated 
from  St.  Mary's  College,  the  institution  at  which  his 
father  many  years  before  had  received  most  of  his  edu- 
cation. His  business  career  began  in  the  banking  house 
of  R.  E.  Stafford  &  Company,  now  the  City  National 
Bank,  and  he  rapidly  proved  himself  a  young  man  of 
ability  and  was  connected  with  several  important  con- 
cerns in  San  Antonio.  His  father  at  his  death  left  a 
large  and  valuable  estate,  and  in  recent  years  the  son 
has  given  most  of  his  time  to  the  management  of  the 
large  property,  comprising  both  ranch  and  city  real  es- 
tate. The  old  Jim  Carr  Ranch  in  Webb  and  Dimmit 
counties  is  still  owned  by  the  family.  Mr.  Kotula 
is  also  interested  financially  in  the  Alamo  Townsite 
Company,  which  is  building  the  new  town  of  Alamo  in 
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Kendall  county,  the  purpose  being  to  make  that  a  no- 
table health  resort. 

Mr.  Kotula  married  Miss  Lena  Meyer.  She  was 
born  in  San  Antonio,  and  belongs  to  one  of  the  old  pio- 
neer families  of  the  city.  Their  children  are  four  in 
number  as  follows:     Evelyn,  James,  Helen  and  Cecelia. 

Hon.  William  Pixkney  McLean.  Among  those  who 
have  added  distinction  to  the  Texas  bar  and  bench  by 
reason  of  their  worth  and  activitives.  Judge  William 
Pinkney  McLean  is  entitled  to  more  than  ordinary  men- 
tion. His  record  as  soldier,  legislator,  jurist,  legist  and 
citizen  has  been  above  reproach,  and  those  who  have 
come  closest  into  touch  with  his  private  life  will  vouch 
therefor.  William  Pinkney  McLean  is  a  Mississippian, 
born  in  Copiah  county,  August  9,  1836,  a  son  of  Allen 
F.  and  Ann  (Rose)  Mcl^ean.  He  was  but  two  years  of 
age  when  his  father  died,  and  his  widowed  mother 
brought  him  to  Texas  shortly  thereafter,  locating  in 
what  is  now  Cass  county.  Anxious  to  give  her  son  the 
benefits  of  an  education,  she  at  first  hired  a  private 
tutor,  under  whose  preceptorship  he  studied  until  the 
little  log  schoolhouse  was  built  in  his  community.  His 
rudimentary  schooling  having  thus  been  obtained,  he  en- 
rolled as  a  pupil  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  '*Univ- 
sity, ''  at  Marshall,  Texas,  and  having  completed  the 
curriculum  there,  was  sent  to  the  Universitv  of  North 
Carolina,  graduating  in  1857  with  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts.  Following  this  he  entered  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  same  university,  and  on  his  graduation 
therefrom,  in  1858,  returned  to  Texas. 

Judge  McLean  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  at 
Marshall,  Texas,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1858,  shortly  thereafter  moving  to  Jeiferson,  and  soon 
to  Victoria,  where  he  also  became  interested  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  as  the  owner  of  a  farm  on  the  Gaudeloupe 
river.  In  1861  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  counties 
of  Dewitt,  Victoria,  Calhoun,  Jackson,  Refugio  and 
Goliad,  but  resigned  his  seat  in  that  august  body  to 
join  the  Nineteenth  Texas  Infantry,  in  Walker's  Divi- 
sion of  the  Confederate  Army.  He  was  adjutant  of  his 
regiment  and  subsequently  was  promoted  to  adjutant- 
general  of  the  Third  Brigade,  also  in  Walker's  Division, 
and  continued  to  serve  as  such  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  It  was  1869  before  Mr.  McLean  had  recuperated 
sufficiently  from  his  army  experiences  to  enter  actively 
into  the  pursuits  of  peace  again,  and  at  that  time  was 
again  elected  to  the  Legislature,  from  Red  River  and 
Titus  counties.  In  1872  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
Congress  from  the  Second  Congressional  district,  but  after 
serving  one  term  voluntarily  retired.  In  1875  he  was 
elected  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  which  met  to 
frame  the  present  constitution  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  then  returned  to  the  private  practice  of  law,  in  which 
he  was  engaged  until  the  year  1884.  He  was  then  elected 
district  judge  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  District  of  Texas, 
but  after  one  term  gave  up  his  official  office  to  take  up 
the  practice  of  his  profession  again.  In  1891  he  was 
appointed  by  the  late  Gov.  Hogg  a  member  of  the  first 
Railroad  Commission  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  in  1893 
received  a  reappointment  to  that  office,  and  in  1894 
resigned  to  locate  in  practice  in  Fort  Worth.  Here 
he  has  since  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  and 
representative  clientele,  being  the  senior  member  of  the 
well-known  legal  firm  of  McLean,  Scott  &  McLean,  with 
offices  at  201,  202,  203,  204  Ellison  Building.  Judge 
McLean's  reputation  is  statewide,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  other  man  in  the  city  has  a  wider  circle  of  friends, 
both  in  and  outside  of  the  profession.  He  has  main- 
tained the  high  standard  of  citizenship  which  he 
adopted  at  the  outset  of  his  career  and  has  been  true 
to  every  obligation  of  life. 

William  Carroll  Cassell.  Identified  with  various 
enterprises  at  Blossom  in  Lamar  county,  one  of  the 
town's  leading  citizens  and  financiers  Mr.  Cassell  could 


properly  be  termed  a  man  of  affairs,  since  he  has  en- 
tered as  an  investor  or  as  an  executive  worker  in  sev- 
eral different  fields,  in  each  of  which  his  management 
has  proved  successful.  Mr.  Cassell 's  first  connection 
with  Texas  was  at  Bairdstown  in  Lamar  county  in  1886, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  gin  business  after  having  been 
a  factor  in  erecting  and  installing  the  plant. 

William  Carroll  Cassell  came  to  Texas  from  Ar- 
kansas, having  been  bom  in  Clark  county,  Arkansas, 
February  15,  1854.  He  came  to  manhood  with  such 
education  as  the  community  schools  could  tiien  give, 
and  he  had  to  employ  his  mind  as  well  as  his  hands  in 
studying  out  the  best  plans  to  get  a  start  in  life.  When 
he  became  of  age  manual  toil  was  the  only  means  he 
knew  of  acquiring  capital,  and  any  sort  of  labor  in 
forest  or  field  attracted  his  energy.  By  training  and 
nature  a  farmer,  he  early  took  an  opportunity  to  make 
railroad  ties,  and  this  was  one  of  the  first  remunerative 
positions  in  his  early  experience.  When  he  left  home  to 
make  his  way  alone  he  owned  one  horse  and  on  rented 
land  he  raised  the  crops  from  year  to  year  as  he  slowly 
emerged  from  comparative  poverty  into  independence. 
When  he  came  to  Texas  he  brought  with  him  a  team 
and  a  little  cash  capital  and  spent  the  first  several 
years  about  Bairdstown  in  a  succession  of  judicious 
efforts  and  labors  to  gain  the  next  stage  in  his  upward 
progress. 

Buying  a  small  farm  near  Brighton,  he  worked  it 
with  hard  labor  and  careful  management,  and  on  that 
basis  began  acquiring  various  other  portals  of  real  es- 
tate. By  business  l3ce  farming,  trading  and  speculat- 
ing he  has  since  become  the  owner  of  several  tracts  of 
land  and  has  interests  in  others,  aggregating  five  hun- 
dred acres.  His  home  farm  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  situated  southeast  of  Blossom  is  substantially 
improved  as  one  of  the  best  rural  estates  in  the  vicinity 
and  stands  as  one  of  the  most  important  achievements 
of  its  owner.  Much  of  his  land  is  worked  by  white 
tenants,  and  his  relations  with  them  have  been  so  gen- 
erous and  yet  on  such  a  strictly  business  basis,  that 
prosperity  and  the  atmosphere  of  contentment  per- 
vade their  homes. 

Since  removing  to  Blossom,  Mr.  Cassell  has  engaged 
in  merchandising  and  is  vice  president  of  the  firm  of 
R.  V.  Womack  &  Company  and  one  of  the  directors  of 
that  large  mercantile  house.  He  is  a  partner  of  the 
business  of  Womack  &  Company  at  Hugo,  Oklahoma, 
and  also  one  of  the  firm  of  Womack  and  Cassell  at 
Pattonville,  Texas.  He  is  a  director  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Blossom,  a  director  and  stockholder  of 
the  First  State  Bank  at  Blossom,  Texas,  is  president 
of  the  Blossom  Cotton  Oil  Company,  and  assisted  in 
establishing  this  Cotton  Oil  Plant  with  three  presses  and 
a  daily  capacity  of  thirty  tons  of  seed.  He  is  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.*R.  V.  Womack  in  the  brick  manufactur- 
ing at  Blossom  and  is  president  and  director  of  the 
concern. 

Mr.  Cassell 's  father  was  Evans  Cassell,  who  was 
bom  in  Chattanooga  coimty,  Alabama,  in  1818  and  died 
in  1901.  He  was  a  Confederate  soldier,  enlisting  from 
Arkansas  and  serving  in  Captain  McCabe's  company 
from  Arkadelphia.  His  father  was  a  man  with  little 
knowledge  of  books,  and  yet  a  substantial  citizen.  He 
settled  in  Arkansas  in  1840.  The  maiden  name  of  his 
wife  was  Adeline  Nugent,  and  their  marriage  was  cele- 
brated in  Alabama.  Their  children  were:  Eliza  J., 
who  died  unmarried;  James,  a  Lamar  county  farmer, 
who  married  Sallie  Wofford;  William  C;  Delilah,  now 
deceased,  who  was  the  wife  of  Snow  Maddux;  Mattie 
Wolf,  but  who  subsequently  married  John  Kellner,  and 
is  now  deceased;  Nannie  and  John,  both  of  whom  died 
in  childhood. 

William  C.  Cassell  married  in  Clark  county,  Arkansas, 
December  18,  1879,  Miss  Cora  Smith.  Mrs.  Cassell's 
father  was  John  L.  Smith,  who  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Confederacy  and  was  killed  by  Federal  soldiers.     The 
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maiden  name  of  Mrs.  CasselPs  mother  was  DoUins. 
Mrs.  CasselPs  only  sister  is  Miss  Ida  Smith,  now  living 
at  the  home  of  the  former  in  Blossom.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cassell  are  both  members  of  the  Methodist  church,  he 
being  a  steward  of  the  church,  an  office  with  which  he 
has  been  identified  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Cas- 
sell home  in  Blossom  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in 
the  town,  and  a  monument  to  the  substantial  character 
of   its  owner. 

There  is  a  lesson  in  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  Wil- 
liam C.  Cassell.  His  present  achievements,  important 
and  gratifying  as  they  are,  only  partly  illustrate  the 
character  and  energy  which  produced  them.  Briefly 
summing  up  the  situation,  one  finds  an  obscure  lad  from 
an  unknown  family,  emerging  from  the  forests  of  Ar- 
kansas, after  a  struggle  with  poverty  and  coming  to 
Texas  in  search  of  his  opportunities.  That  opportunity 
he  recognized  and  pursued  through  the  medium  of  hard 
labor  and  constant  vigilance  and  at  the  end  of  a  num- 
ber of  years  finds  himself  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
affairs  in  his  community,  and  with  substantial  reward 
acquired  before  the  evening  of  life  has  begun  to  ap- 
pear. 

B.  Martinez.  As  a  business  builder,  few  San  An- 
tonio citizens  have  a  record  that  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  B.  Martinez.  A  distinction  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez in  manufacturing  and  business  circles  of  San 
Antonio  rest  chiefly  upon  his  founding,  as  a  pioneer, 
the  first  mill  in  this  city  for  the  grinding  of  masa,  a 
product  which  is  the  basis  for  the  popular  Mexican 
bread  known  as  tortillas.  Mr.  Martinez  has  spent  many 
years  of  trial  and  experiment  in  developing  his  busi- 
ness, has  conducted  his  operations  on  a  very  narrow 
margin  between  capital  and  running  expenses,  and  the 
success  which  he  has  finally  evolved  is  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation for  all  friends  and  citizens  of  San  Antonio. 

On  February  14,  1899,  Mr.  Martinez  established  and 
put  in  operation  a  mill  for  grinding  masa.  This  was 
the  pioneer  mill  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and 
so  far  as  known  there  are  only  two  other  mills  of  the 
kind  in  North  America,  those  being  located  at  Mon- 
terey and  the  City  of  Mexico.  Mr.  Martinez  started 
his  local  enterprise  in  San  Antonio  with  an  initial 
capital  of  $500.00.  It  is  well  known  that  full  ninety 
percent  of  the  Mexican  people  prefer  tortillas  as  food. 
Masa  or  masolina,  the  corn-meal  products  from  which 
they  are  baked  is  as  standard  a  commodity  among  Mex- 
ican speaking  people  as  flour  or  corn -meal  with  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  prep- 
aration of  masolina  or  masa  is  the  fact  that  when 
originally  prepared  it  is  in  a  very  moist  condition  and 
consequently  dries  very  rapidly  in  a  warm  climate.  It 
was  to  overcome  this  difficulty  that  :\Ir.  Martinez  di- 
rected for  many  years  as  experimentation,  and  he  spent 
all  his  original  capital  and  was  in  debt  before  he  had 
arrived  at  the  correct  method  of  preparing  his  product 
for  market.  But  he  persisted  in  his  endeavors,  and 
was  upheld  by  the  knowledge  that  in  San  Antonio  alone 
there  were  a  population  of  about  ten  thousand  people 
who  use  masa  as  a  daily  article  of  food  and  that  a  large 
market  would  be  found  right  at  the  doors  of  the  mill, 
when  the  manufacture  was  perfected. 

Mr.  Martinez  continued  to  grind  the  masa  until  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1908,  at  which  date  he  changed  to  the  manu- 
facture of  masolina.  To  enlarge  the  output  and  facil- 
ities of  the  constantly  growing  business,  the  Tamalina 
Milling  Company  was  incorporated  on  October  26,  1911, 
with  Mr.  Martinez  as  president.  This  company  built 
a  large  and  modem  mill  and  elevator,  and  the  entire 
plant  was  put  in  operation  in  March,  1913.  The  com- 
pany was  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000,  all 
of  it  paid  in.  The  company  owns  a  block  of  land  with 
four  hundred  feet  of  trackage  front  on  the  International 
&  Great  Northern  Railway,  so  that  the  plant  may  be 
increased   in   capacity   whenever   necessary.     The  budd- 


ing itself  is  strictly  fireproof  built  of  reinforced  con- 
crete at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  There  are  also  concrete 
storage  tanks,  with  a  capacity  of  storing  75,000  bushels 
of  grain  at  a  time,  and  these  tanks  are  the  first  bins 
of  the  kind  for  the  storage  of  corn  that  have  been 
constructed  at  San  Antonio,  and  among  the  first  in 
Texas.  The  milling  machinery  for  the  Tamalina  Plant 
was  installed  at  an  initial  cost  of  $20,000.  The  capac- 
ity of  these  mills  is  60,000  pounds  of  masalina,  60,- 
000  pounds  of  corn-meal  and  60,000  pounds  of  corn 
chops  per  day.  A  large  quantity  of  Texas  food  stuffs 
finds  its  market  at  this  mill,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
product  of  a  demand  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  plant 
in  this  city  and  throughout  southwest  Texas,  while  the 
corn-meal  and  corn  chops  are  distributed  over  a  much 
larger  territory.  The  Tamalina  Milling  Company  is 
easily  one  of  the  important  factors  of  San  Antonio, 
and  its  successful  operation  reflects  great  credit  upon 
the  enterprise  and  ability  of  its  president,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez. The  other  officers  and  directors  of  the  company 
are  F.  A.  Chapa,  vice  president,  W.  Martinez,  secretary, 
F.  Laborde,  treasurer,  G.  A.  Hudel,  superintendent, 
and  O.  M.  Farnsworth  and  H.  M.  Holtz,  directors. 

Mr.  B.  Martinez,  president  of  the  Tamalina  .Milling 
Company  and  founder  of  the  industry  at  San  Antonio 
was  born  at  Mier  in  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  Mexico, 
in  1861.  In  1865  his  parents  removed  to  Roma,  in 
Starr  county,  Texas.  From  there  he  was  sent  to  school 
in  San  Antonio,  where  he  was  a  student  in  the  primary 
grades  until  1868,  and  from  that  time  until  1872  in  St. 
Mary^s  College.  After  finishing  his  education  he  re- 
turned to  his  old  home  at  Roma,  where  he  remained 
until  1882,  and  was  then  engaged  in  various  occupa- 
tions and  work,  during  which  time  he  managed  to  ac- 
quire a  small  working  capital.  In  1897  Mr.  Martinez 
returned  to  San  Antonio  which  has  since  been  his  per- 
manent home,  and  here  somewhat  later  he  established 
and  made  the  beginning  of  the  business  which  he  has 
since  brought  to  such  successful  proportions. 

Zenas  E.  Ranney.  Though  now  living  retired  at  his 
home  in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  Zenas  E.  Ranney  has 
for  sixty-four  years  been  more  or  less  closely  and  actively 
associated  with  civic  and  business  affairs  in  Texas,  par- 
ticularly at  Sherman.  He  is  an  old-time  Texan,  a  New 
Englander  who  came  to  that  state  in  the  early  days,  and 
while  acquiring  his  own  considerable  fortune,  at  the  same 
time  lent  his  energy  and  influence  to  several  important 
business  enterprises  and  to  the  growth  and  upbuilding  of 
north  Texas. 

Zenas  E.  Ranney  was  born  in  what  was  then  a  part 
of  the  town  of  Middletown,  now  Cromwell,  Connecticut, 
January  28,  1829,  and  is  now  living  at  the  venerable  age 
of  eighty-five  years.  Mr.  Ranney  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age  when,  in  February,  1850,  he  landed  in  Jefferson, 
Texas,  and  from  that  time  forward  has  been  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  varied  career  of  the  state  and  many 
of  its  activities,  though  he  has  never  been  conspicuous 
in  public  affairs,  never  held  an  office,  and  has  been  best 
known  through  his  business  activities.  Mr.  Ranney  was 
counted  in  the  first  census  taken  by  the  United  States  in 
1850,  at  which  time  Texas  had  a  population  of  212,592. 
He  was  a  resident  of  Dallas  at  the  time  when  there 
was  only  one  brick  building  in  the  town  and  less  than 
five  hundred  inhabitants.  In  the  early  days  he  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Gen.  Sam  Houston  'and  many 
other  prominent  men  of  the  state  during  the  early  '50s. 
Various  lines  of  business  have  occupied  his  attention, 
and  he  was  interested  in  the  first  cotton  mill  established 
at  Sherman,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  seed 
oil,  flour  and  other  products  in  that  part  of  the  state. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  State  National 
•Bank  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  also  of  the  Greenville  Na- 
tional, of  Greenville,  Texas,  and  of  the  Collin  County 
National,  of  McKinney,  Texas,  but  disposed  of  his  in- 
terest in  those  three  banks  several  years  ago,  and  now 
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his  only  pecuniary  interest  in  Texas  is  bis  stock  in  the 
Merchants  and  Planters*  National  Bank  of  Sherman, 
Texas,  in  which  he  has  been  a  stockholder  for  more  than 
forty  years,  and  in  the  Ice  Company  of  the  same  place, 
which  has  a  capacity  for  making  100  tons  of  ice  daily. 
In  1888  he  had  erected  in  the  old  cemetery  in  Cromwell, 
which  has  been  in  use  more  than  two  hundred  years,  a 
granite  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  father  and  his 
family,  and  on  one  side  of  it  had  cut  and  polished  the 
Lone  Star  of  Texas,  which  he  is  inclined  to  think  is  the 
only  one  in  existence  occupying  such  a  position.  He 
can  claim  for  the  Merchants*  and  Planters*  National 
Bank  of  Sherman,  Texas,  the  credit  of  flinging  to  the 
breeze  the  first  American  flag  that  was  ever  seen  there 
with  forty-eight  stars  on  it.  When  Congress  passed  the 
bill  admitting  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  the  Union  as 
states,  Mr.  Ranney  at  once  ordered  a  ilag  made  with  the 
additional  stars  on  it,  and  to  insure  its  reaching  Sher- 
man in  time  for  the  approaching  Fourth  of  July,  ordered 
it  sent  by  express  direct  from  the  New  York  factory  to 
the  bank,  where  it  was  displayed  from  the  toj)  of  its 
new  building  on  July  4th,  1910.  He  has  always  taken 
a  great  interest  and  i)ride  in  the  Merchants*  and  Plant- 
ers* National  Bank. 

As  a  New  Englander  and  an  American,  Mr.  Ranney 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  secession  movement,  and  it 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  for  some  years  he 
was  quite  unpopular  among  his  more  ardent  Southern 
neighbors,  but  he  has  since  outlived  both  the  Southern 
Confederacy  and  most  of  the  men  who  were  conspicuous 
in  its  leadership. 

"William  B.  Hargis.  It  is  in  the  field  of  education 
that  Prof.  W^illiam  B.  Hargis  has  won  the  right  to  be 
enumerated  among  the  representative  men  of  the  present 
generation  who  have  won  honor  and  public  recognition 
for  themselves  and  at  the  same  time  have  honored  the 
state  to  which  they  belong.  A  nmn  of  high  intellectuality, 
broad  human  sympathies  and  tolerance,  and  imbued  with 
fine  sensibilities  and  clearly  defined  principles,  he  has 
sustained  a  very  enviable  reputation  in  the  line  of  his 
chosen  calling,  and  as  county  superintendent  of  Nacog- 
doches county  is  proving  one  of  the  most  progressive 
and  capable  officials  the  positioti  has  known.  He  is  a 
native  son  of  the  county,  and  was  born  near  Attoyac, 
November  o,  1872,  a  son  of  Berry  Fanchcr  and  Nancy 
(Brittain)  Hargis. 

Grundy  Hargis,  the  paternal  grandfatlior  of  William 
B.  Hargis,  was  born  in  1820,  in  Tennessee,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Louisiana,  and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  passing  away  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  He 
married  Nancy  Layton  and  they  became  the  parents  of 
thirteen  children,  of  whom  Berry  Fancher  was  the  fifth 
in  order  of  birth.  Grandfather  Hargis  was  a  Democrat 
in  politics,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  were  members  of 
the  Baptist  church.  Berry  Fancher  Hargis  was  born 
in  1851,  at  Claiborne  Parish,  Louisiana,  and  died  at  the 
old  homestead  in  Nacogdoches  county,  Texas,  when  fifty- 
six  years  of  age.  In  his  early  youth  he  received  but  few 
educational  advantages,  was  reared  to  farming  and  fol- 
lowed that  vocation  all  of  his  life.  He  was  too  young 
to  participate  in  the  war  between  the  states,  but  saw  two 
elder  brothers  march  away  to  battle  under  the  Con- 
federate flag.  He  married  Nancy  Brittain,  daughter 
of  R.  T.  rfnd  Susan  (Oaks)  Brittain,  both  natives  of 
Louisiana,  and  she  died  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  having 
been  the  mother  of  these  children:  William  B.,  of  this 
review;  Ivy  J.,  who  is  engaged  in  teaching  school  in 
Nacogdoches  county;  Kmma,  who  married  William  Bur- 
gess and  resided  at  lienton,  Texas;  and  Nannie,  who 
married  J.  W^  Martin,  residing  near  the  old  Hargis 
home.  Mr.  Hargis'  second  marriage  was  to  Frances  K. 
Dillard,  daughter  of  John  and  Harriet  Dillard.  and  to 
this  union  there  were  born  four  children,  as  follows: 
Elvie,  who  is  the  wife  of  Charles  Wheeler,  of  Nacog- 
doches;   Tracy,    who    died    in    childhood;    Hattie,    and 


Richard,  who  died  in  1912.     The  family  have  been  con- 
scientious members  of  the  Baptist  church. 

William  B.  Hargis  grew  up  in  his  native  community 
and  his  work  until  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  was  that  of  a  farmer.  His  final  education  came 
from  the  Sam  Houston  Njormal  school  where  he  graduated 
in  1899.  Prior  to  this  he  had  been  teaching  country 
schools,  and  when  he  graduated  he  soon  entered  graded 
school  work  as  principal  of  the  Livingston  High  school, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years.  While  there  he  had 
editorial  experience  on  the  Polk  County  News,  this,  with 
his  school  work,  constituting  his  activities  there.  In  1904 
Professor  Hargis  was  elected  principal  of  the  schools  at 
Garrison,  Texas,  where  he  remained  as  such  for  four 
years  and  while  there  was  a  member  of  the  County  Board 
of  Examiners.  He  became  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  of  schools  first  in  1906,  but  met 
with  defeat,  and  subsequently  went  to  Timpson  and 
taught  in  the  schools  there  for  three  years,  following 
which  he  spent  one  year  in  the  Garrison  schools,  and 
then  made  the  second  race  for  the  county  superintendency 
and  was  nominated  and  elected  in  1910.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1907  Professor  Hargis  served  on  the  Summer  Nor- 
mal State  Board  of  Examiners.  He  succeeded  B.  W. 
Tillery  as  county  superintendent  and  took  office  Novem- 
ber 27,  1910,  and  his  policy  in  the  schools  has  since  been 
for  longer  terms,  better  teachers  and  better  school  build- 
ings. More  than  2500  patent  desks  and  other  improved 
paraphernalia  have  been  put  into  the  schools  of  the  county 
during  his  regime;  more  than  forty  school  bond  and 
tax  elections  have  been  held  in  the  county,  and  all  of 
them  have  resulted  favorably  except  five.  Eighteen 
schoolhouses  have  been  built  by  Professor  Hargis  and 
in  1913  the  school  boards  permitted  the  county  superin- 
tendent to  write  the  contracts,  draw  the  specifications 
and  assist  in  the  letting  of  the  contract  for  the  new 
schoolhouses.  The  buildings  have  been  constructed  in 
conformity  with  the  school  law,  looking  to  ventilation  and 
heating,  and  his  schools  have  affiliated  with  other  counties 
in  summer  normal  work.  His  work  in  the  schools  has 
been  to  consolidate  districts  wherever  possible  and  con- 
vert the  resultant  scliool  into  graded  work  proper,  al- 
though every  school  in  the  county  is  already  graded. 
His  bulletin  issued  January  1,  1914,  contains  pictures 
of  the  old  and  new  schools,  shows  some  of  the  good 
roads  of  the  county,  and  gives  cuts  of  the  athletic  results 
he  has  been  encouraging,  giving  pictures  of  his  boy 
runners,  those  who  have  been  successful  in  various  ath- 
letics, and  those  pupils  who  have  won  merit  as  spellers, 
ready  writers,  readers  and  debaters. 

Professor  Hargis  was  married  at  Livingston,  Texas, 
November  19,  1901,  to  Miss  Jennie  Rose,  daughter  of 
Captain  Rose  of  the  Confederate  army,  a  farmer.  Cap- 
tain Rose  came  to  Texas  from  Tennessee.  The  four  chil- 
dren were  born  to  Captain  and  Mrs.  Rose  are:  Mrs.  Ella 
Gerlach,  of  Livingston;  Mrs.  N.  J.  Cochran,  of  that 
place;  Frank  R.,  of  Teague,  Texas;  and  Mrs.  Hargis. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hargis  have  had  three  children:  W^erner, 
Herbert  and  Fred.  The  Professor  has  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  his  community  and  has 
been  known  for  his  activity  in  movements  of  a  beneficial 
nature.  He  is  secretary  of  the  East  Texas  Pair  Asso- 
ciation of  Nacogdoches,  and  is  widely  and  favorably 
known  in  fraternal  circles,  being  a  Blue  Lodge  Mason 
and  a  member  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias. 

William  Robkrt  Thompson,  M.  D.  A  physician  and 
surgeon  of  Fort  Worth  whose  practice  and  ability  place 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession.  Dr.  Thompson 
has  been  in  practice  in  this  city  for  the  past  seventeen 
years,  and  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Gray,  Thompson 
&  Moore,  whose  offices  are  in  the  Touraine  Building. 

William  Robert  Thompson  was  born  in  Monroe  county, 
Alabama,  December  24,  1862,  a  son  of  Robert  Franklin 
Thompson   and  Amanda  C.    (Roberts)    Thompson.     His 
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early  education  was  obtained,  at  Perdue  Hill  Academy, 
Perdue  Hill,  Alabama,  and  he  first  came  to  Texas  in 
1884,  locating  at  Sherman,  where  he  lived  for  several 
years,  and  pursued  his  medical  studies  privately.  From 
there  he  went  to  Baltimore,  where  he  entered  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Baltimore,  and  was 
graduated  in  1888,  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  After 
some  years  of  general  practice  at  Sherman,  Texas,  and 
Oklahoma  City,  he  went  to  New  York  City  and  became 
house  surgeon  to  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital, 
which  services  terminated  in  June,  1896.  He  located  at 
Forth  Worth  on  June  13,  1896,  and  at  that  time  formed 
a  partnership  with  Dr.  Gray  under  the  name  of  Gray  & 
Thompson.  In  October,  1911,  this  firm  was  changed 
by  the  addition  of  Dr.  Moore's  name.  Dr.  Thompson 
is  dean  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Texas  Christian 
University,  and  has  held  that  position  since  the  medical 
department  was  established  here  in  Forth  Worth.  Since 
locating  here  Dr.  Thompson  has  given  up  general  prac- 
tice entirely,  and  his  time  is  taken  up  with  his  special- 
ties in  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  diseases,  in  which 
he  is  one  of  the  best  authorities  and  practitioners  in  the 
southwest. 

Dr.  Thompson  married  Miss  Mary  Belle  Moore,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  James  Moore  of  Galveston,  Texas.  Her 
grandfather  was  an  eminent  physician,  Dr.  Eufus  Burle- 
son, of  Waco,  Texas.  Dr.  Thompson  and  wife  have 
three  children:  James  Moore,  Katheryne  Leigh,  and 
William  Robert  Thompson,  Jr.  Dr.  Thompson  holds 
membership  in  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
State  Medical  Association,  and  was  the  first  trustee  of 
the  latter  elected  upon  its  reorganization  in  1906,  and 
still  holds  the  position;  the  Tarrant  County  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  the  North  Texas  District  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. He  is  also  a  Mason,  and  an  Elk,  and  a  Knight 
of  Pythias,  and  is  past  grand  chancellor  for  the  State 
of   Oklahoma   of   the   fraternity. 

B.  F.  Gafford.  a  member  of  the  Sherman  bar  since 
1898,  Mr.  Gafford  has  been  successful  as  a  lawyer,  has 
served  in  the  state  legislature  and  his  present  adminis- 
tration as  county  attorney  makes  his  name  familiar  to 
all  the  citizens  of  Grayson  county. 

B.  F.  Gafford  was  born  July  1,  1871,  in  the  state  of 
Georgia,  a  son  of  Patrick  Henry  and  M.  Elnora  Gafford. 
The  parents  were  both  natives  of  Ireland,  and  on  coming 
to  America  settled  in  the  south,  and  during  the  war  be- 
tween the  states  the  father  entered  the  Confederate  serv- 
ice, serving  with  Colonel  Colquitt's  command  through- 
out the  struggle  from  1861  to  1865.  His  business  was 
that  of  a  general  contractor,  and  in  1872  he  moved  from 
Georgia  to  Texas,  locating  first  in  Harris  county,  and 
subsequently  moving  to  Sherman,  and  all  his  later 
years  wore  spent  in  Grayson  county,  where  he  died  in 
1878.  His  widow  survived  him  a  number  of  years  and 
passed  away  in  1900. 

B.  V.  Gafford.  the  only  son  and  child  of  his  parents, 
acquired  his  early  education  by  attending  the  country 
schools  of  Grayson  county,  subsequently  was  a  student  in 
the  Baptist  College  at  Springtown,  Parker  county,  until 
graduating  in  1891  with  the  degree  A.  M.,  after  which 
his  career  for  six  years  was  that  of  teacher.  His  services 
as  an  educator  were  all  given  in  Grayson  county,  and 
in  the  meantime  he  had  taken  up  and  prosecuted  the 
study  of  law,  and  since  being  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Sherman  in  1898  has  made  that  city  his  home  and  has 
acquired  a  large  general  practice  in  all  the  courts. 

An  able  debater,  a  close  student  of  problems  affecting 
the  locality  and  the  state,  and  an  influential  member  of 
the  Democratic  party,  Mr.  Gafford  has  for  a  number 
of  years  been  well  known  in  public  affairs.  His  first 
important  service  was  as  city  judge  of  Sherman.  Dur- 
ing the  twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth  sessions  of  the  legisla- 
ture he  sat  in  that  body  from  Grayson  county,  from  1905 
to  1909.  His  record  as  a  legislator  has  been  one  of 
importance  and  has  added  to  the  beneficial  statutes  now 


governing  the  state.  He  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
anti-free  pass  law  in  Texas,  author  of  the  bill  regulat- 
ing stock  food  in  the  interests  of  purity,  and  a  number 
of  other  bills  during  those  two  sessions  bore  the  impress 
of  his  individual  work,  including  the  rule  introduced 
and  passed  in  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  prohibit- 
ing lobbyists  and  outsiders  from  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  sessions  of  the  legislature.  In  1912  Mr. 
Gafford  was  nominated  without  any  opposition  in  the 
Democratic  primaries  for  the  office  of  county  attorney, 
and  is  now  giving  most  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  that 
office. 

Fraternally  his  affiliations  are  with  the  Masonic  Order, 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  and  he  is  treasurer  of  the  Odd  Fellows  Lodge. 
His  church  home  is  the  Central  Christian  church  of 
Sherman. 

On  December  23,  1891,  in  Parker  county,  Texas,  Mr. 
Gafford  married  Miss  Emma  Tymmins,  a  daughter  of 
G.  W.  Tummins,  a  farmer  of  Parker  county,  who  died  in 
1898.  The  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gafford  are:  Grady,  aged  twenty- 
one  and  now  a  young  architect  beginning  his  career  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Fannie,  aged  nineteen  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  State  Normal  school  at  Denton  and  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  at  Bells,  Texas;  Prentice,  seven- 
teen years  old  and  attending  a  private  school  in  Texas; 
and  Gwendolyn,  twelve  years  old  and  a  student  in  the 
local  schools.  Mr.  Gafford  has  his  office  as  a  lawyer  in 
the  lintz  Annex,  and  his  home  is  at  1028  S.  Walnut 
street. 

Horace  Greeley  Wootten,  M.  D.  For  three  successive 
generations  the  Woottem  family  has  given  to  the  south 
one  of  her  most  capable  physicians.  The  first  was  Dr. 
Gilbert  Wootten,  the  second  was  George  Wootten  and 
the  third  is  Dr.  Horace  Greeley  Wootten  of  this  review, 
who  makes  his  home  in  Annona,  Texas,  near  which  he  was 
born  and  where  he  has  passed  his  entire  life  thus  far. 
All  three  of  these  men  have  been  particularly  devoted 
to  their  profession  and  have  done  excellent  work  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  as  physicians. 

The  first  of  these  men  of  whom  we  have  any  absolute 
record  is  Dr.  Gilbert  Wootten  who  was  born  about  1815 
in  Georgia.  He  was  educated  in  that  state  and  early  in 
his  medical  career  he  came  to  Clarksville,  Texas,  at  a 
time  when  that  town  was  practically  in  its  infancy.  He 
continued  in  medical  practice  there  until  declining  age 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  hold  upon  his  work,  and 
he  died  in  Texarkana,  Texas,  in  1894.  In  earlier  life  he 
married  his  cousin.  Miss  Sallie  Wootten,  and  they  reared 
a  family  of  eight  children. 

Of  the  eight  children  of  Dr.  Gilbert  and  Sallie  Wootten, 
Dr.  George  was  one.  He  was  entering  upon  his  'teens 
when  he  came  to  Texas  and  the  greater  part  of  his  early 
education  came  to  him  from  the  old '  Clarksville  college. 
While  still  a  boy  he  began  to  view  with  considerable 
favor  the  profession  of  his  father  as  one  in  which  he 
might  find  success,  and  he  was  still  in  his  'teens  when  he 
decided  to  adopt  his  father 's  profession  for  himself.  Ac- 
cordingly he  studied  medicine  in  New  Orleans,  and  was 
graduated  in  1857  from  Tulane  in  that  city  when  he 
was  just  past  his  twentieth  birthday.  For  some  years 
thereafter  he  continued  in  practice  with  his  father,  and 
was  a  figure  in  the  medical  schools  of  Red  River  county 
in  a  prominent  way  both  before  and  after  the  war.  It 
was  in  1878  that  he  came  to  Annona,  and  here  the  frailty 
of  his  physical  condition  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from 
all  active  participation  in  his  work  and  other  interests,, 
and  in  June,  1893,  he  died  after  an  illness  that  had  lasted 
more  than  a  dozen  years.  As  a  young  man,  in  1862,  he- 
had  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  as  a  surgeon 
was  attached  to  Colonel  Gould's  regiment.  He  remained 
in  the  field  until  just  before  the  collapse  of  the  cause  of" 
the  Confederacy  and  he  returned  to  civil  life  only  whexk 
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it  became  apparent  that  the  secession  was  doomed  to 
destruction.  For  some  little  time  after  the  war  he  took 
an  active  interest  in  politics  as  an  adherent  of  the  Ee- 
publican  party,  concerning  himself  with  national  and 
other  issues,  but  his  physical  infirmities  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him. to  keep  up  his  work  in  any  public  interest 
and  he  finally  retired  from  all  active  intercourse  with 
public  life  and  his  profession.  Dr.  George  Wootten  was 
always  a  religious  man,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  prom- 
ises of  the  Bible,  and  might  often  be  found  preaching  in 
the  pulpit  of  the  Christian  church,  when  a  vacancy  made 
his  services  in  that  respect  desirable. 

Dr.  Wootten  married  Miss  Winnie  M.  Childress,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  Levi  Childress,  who  came  to  Texas 
from  Georgia  in  early  life  and  was  one  of  Red  River 
county's  earliest  judges.  They  became  the  parents  of 
six  children,  of  whom  brief  mention  is  here  made  as 
follows:  May,  the  oldest,  married  Thos.  Ivovett  a  resi- 
dent of  Annona;  Flita,  the  wife  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Hardman, 
is  also  a  resident  of  this  city;  Dr.  Horace  G.  Wootten 
of  this  notice  is  the  third  one  of  the  six ;  Bonnie,  married 
A.  H.  Brown;  Alma  is  the  wife  of  J.  W.  Mann;  and  D. 
C.  Wootten,  the  last  of  the  six,  resides  in  Annona,  as  do 
the  others.  Mrs.  Wootten,  after  her  widowhood  became 
postmistress  of  the  town  of  Annona  in  1894,  succeeding 
Mrs.  Abbie  Dickson  in  that  office.  She  has  proved  her 
suitable  and  efficient  incumbence  of  the  oflSce  and  has 
been  retained  continuously  through  the  express  wish  of 
the  people. 

Dr.  Horace  G.  Wootten  came  to  somewhat  mature 
years  upon  the  farm,  and  his  education  was  acquired  in 
the  public  schools.  He  began  i)reparation  for  a  pro- 
fessional career  in  1900  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  in  the 
Hospital  Medical  College  and  there  spent  two  years  in 
study.  He  later  entered  the  medical  college  at  Dallas 
and  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1904,  after  which 
he  entered  upon  active  practice  in  Stanley,  Red  River 
county,  and  it  was  not  until  1905  that  he  established  him- 
self at  his  old  home  in  Annona,  where  he  took  up  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  has  since  carried  on  the 
work  which  his  father  laid  down  some  ten  years  previous. 
Dr.  Wootten  has  been  a  profound  student  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  has  not  contented  himself  with  his  college  ex- 
periences, but  has  taken  a  number  of  post-graduate 
courses  at  some  of  the  best  clinics  in  the  country.  He 
has  identified  himself  with  whatever  movements  that 
have  been  started  toward  a  closer  union  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  the  local  and  State  Medical  Societies  have  in- 
cluded him  on  the  rolls. 

On  October  17,  1909,  Dr.  Wootten  married  Miss  Ruka 
Bishop  of  Annona.  Mrs.  Wootten  is  the  daughter  of  Ira 
Bishop,  a  farmer  of  this  conununity  and  former  employe 
of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Company.  Ira  bishop 
married  Miss  Mattie  Hill,  and  they  have  four  children, 
Mrs.  Wootten  being  the  oldest.  The  others  are  Mrs. 
Earl  Lawson  of  B6x  p]lder,  Texas,  Miss  Sibyl  Bishop  and 
Miss  Bessie  Bishop.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wootten  have  one  son, 
Horace  Greeley,  Jr. 

The  doctor  has  identified  himself  with  the  Masonic 
Fraternity.  He  has  held  a  number  of  offices  thus  far, 
and  is  making  continuous  progress  in  the  various  degrees 
of  the  fraternity.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
church,  and  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  that  denomination 
in  its  many  branches. 

Frank  B.  Puckett.  The  owner  of  forty-five  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  Texas  and  the  managing  director  of 
forty  tenants,  including  altogether  a  working  force  of 
forty  men  and  a  total  population  of  over  two  hundred 
persons,  an  active  factor  in  commercial  affairs  of  Red 
River  county,  a  participant  in  the  organization  of  banks 
and  stock  holder  in  several  Texas  financial  concerns, — • 
Frank  B.  Puckett  about  thirty-five  years  ago  began  his 
career  on  a  farm  in  this  section  of  Texas  at  wages  of 
$13.00   per   month.     Seldom    does   individual   enterprise 


render  so  prosperous  an  account  of  itself  as  in  the  case 
of  Frank  B.  Puckett  of  Annona. 

He  came  to  Texas  from  Henderson,  Tennessee,  reach- 
ing Red  River  county  on  January  8,  1877.  He  brought 
with  him  such  educational  equipment  as  the  country  where 
he  had  spe^^t  his  younger  years  provided,  and  he  had 
learned  the  essentials  of  industry  and  the  value  of  a 
dollar.  Back  in  his  old  home  in  Tennessee  he  had  earned 
his  first  real  money  by  trapping  a  miiik,  and  selling  its 
pelt  for  $1.25.  This  was  an  event  of  such  nature  in  the 
early  economic  experience  of  the  boy  Puckett  that  he 
never  has  forgotten  the  thrill  and  excitemfent  attending 
every  detail  of  the  adventure.  But  his  luck  in  that  direc- 
tion did  not  result  in  his  becoming  a  trapper,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  learn  the  practical  duties  of  a  farm  under  the 
supervision  of  his  father,  and  when  he  was  ready  for 
self-reliant  undertaking,  he  followed  in  the  vocation  of 
his  ancestors.  On  arriving  at  Annona,  Texas,  he  hired 
out  to  Joe  Garland  at  monthly  wages  and  continued 
with  him  until  the  sum  of  $160.00  was  credited  to  his 
account,  and  out  of  this  he  bought  a  mule  and  began 
farming  on  his  own  account.  Mr.  Puckett  knows  all 
the  hazards  and  hardships  of  a  tenant's  life.  He  was 
a  renter  until  his  gradual  accumulations  of  cash  and 
the  credit  which  he  had  been  surely  establishing,  enabled 
him  to  become  owner  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
land.  That  original  tract  he  still  owns,  and  it  is  im- 
proved with  the  splendid  country  residence  upon  the 
crown  of  the  elevation  two  and  a  half  miles  east  of 
Annona.  When  he  bought  this  first  farm,  .it  had  in  the 
nature  of  improvement  a  cabin  and  a  small  patch  under 
plow,  and  crude  as  these  improvements  were  they  afforded 
Mr.  Puckett  sufficient  to  produce  the  necessities  of  life, 
and  enabled  him  to  get  a  good  foundation  for  the  next 
move.  He  gathered  about  him  some  stock,  and  gradu- 
ally added  other  lands,  improved  his  grades  of  cattle, 
hogs  and  horses,  directed  the  resources  at  his  command 
to  the  development  of  adjoining  land,  and  began  gather- 
ing a  colony  of  helpers  for  his  extensive  operations. 
Since  then  his  investments  have  been  placed  in  various 
parts  of  Texas,  and  in  other  counties  in  Red  River,  and 
his  various  properties  constitute  him  one  of  the  heaviest 
tax-payers  of  this  section.  As  a  farmer  and  modem 
stockman  he  has  been  progressive  in  every  'sense  of  the 
word.  He  has  constantly  aimed  at  perfection  in  farm- 
ing methods  in  the  raising  of  stock  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  products  of  the  country.  On  his  farm  will 
be  found  some  of  the  finest  samples  of  domestic  livestock 
in  all  north  Texas.  Few  of  his  neighbors  have  spent 
so  much  in  the  annual  betterment  of  land  and  its  im- 
provement, and  he  has  constantly  been  directing  his 
enterprise  toward  the  intensive  farming,  gradually  dis- 
carding the  obsolete  methods  and  installing  the  new. 

Mr.  Puckett  has  also  been  prominent  as  a  merchant, 
and  in  general  commercial  affairs.  Some  years  ago  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Annona  Mercantile  Company, 
which  is  one  of  the  large  concerns  of  the  town.  He  owns 
stock  in  both  the  banks  of  Annona,  and  helped  in  the 
organi7ation  of  them.  He  is  also  a  stock-holder  in  the 
First  State  Bank  of  Clarksville  and  in  the  Western 
Casualty  and  Guarantee  Company  of  Dallas  and  is  presi- 
dent of  The  Shamrock  Cotton  Oil  Company  of  Shamrock, 
Texas. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Puckett  is  a  native  of  Henderson, 
Tennessee,  where  he  was  born  August  11,  1856,  a  son  of 
Calvin  Puckett,  who  was  bom  and  reared  near  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina.  Calvin  Puckett  moved  to  Tennessee  in 
1844,  and  subsequently  to  Annona,  Texas,  where  hia 
death  occurred  in  1892  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  He  had 
followed  his  son  to  this  state.  During  the  war  he  was 
captain  in  General  Cheatham 's  Division  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Army.  In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  church.  His  wife's  maiden 
name  was  Elizabeth  Anderson,  a  daughter  of  Aaron  An- 
derson, who  had  the  distinction  of  building  the  first  water 
mill  in   McNarry   county,   Tennessee.     Aaron  Anderson 
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was  a  native  of  South  Carolina.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Puckett 
survived  her  husband  until  1902,  and  her  death  also 
occurred  at  Annona.  Their  children  were:  William,  a 
farmer  of  Hill  county,  Texas;  Mis.  Adelaide  Dismuke 
of  Red  River  county ;  George  of  Los  Angeled,  California ; 
James  of  Annona,  Texas;  and  John  of  Howard  county, 
Texas.  The  Puckett  family  was  founded  in  North  Caro- 
lina by  Scott  Puckett,  who  came  from  his  native  land  of 
Scotland,  and  gave  beginning  to  the  family  name  and 
fortunes  in  North  Carolina.  The  sons  of  this  American 
settler  were  John,  Sidney,  Frank  and  Lafayette,  Frank 
and  Sidney  having  been  killed  as  Confederate  soldiers 
during  the  fighting  about  Richmond.  The  only  daughter 
of  Scott  Puckett,  was  Mis.  David  Hodges,  who  died  at 
Saltillo,  Tennessee. 

From  1890  to  1894  Mr.  Frank  Puckett  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  Red  River  county.  His  first  marriage 
occurred  January  20,  1880,  when  Miss  Bettie  Wortham, 
a  daughter  of  Thomas  Wortham  became  his  wife.  Her 
death  occurred  in  1892,  and  her  children  were:  Hubert, 
Alvia,  Oscar  and  Onier.  At  Shelby,  North  Carolina,  in 
1893,  Mr.  Puckett  married  Miss  Hattie  Stroup,  and  at  her 
death,  in  1902,  she  left  the  following  children :  Nora,  For- 
est and  Mildred.  Mr.  Puckett  again  married,  Drilla  J. 
Cari)enter  of  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  becoming  his 
wife.  Her  death  occurred  in  1912.  Her  children  were 
Casey,  Frank  and  Harold.  Mr.  Puckett  in  1913  married 
Miss  Stella  Whitlock,  a  daughter  of  Page  Whitlock  of 
Bowie  county,  Texas. 

William  H.  Sxell.  Since  the  year  1814  when  the 
first  permanent  pictures  were  produced  by  the  chemical 
influence  of  light,  the  art  of  photography  has  made 
rapid  strides  among  the  world's  skilled  vocations,  and 
today  the  photographer  occupies  an  established  position 
In  our  commercial  and  industrial  life.  Photography  has 
entered  many  fields,  but  the  one  wherein  lies  the  most 
importance,  perhaps,  is  in  the  preserving  of  human  like- 
ness for  future  generations.  For  this  reason  the  family 
photographer  is  generally  widely  known  in  the  various 
large  cities  and  many  young  men  have  adopted  the  busi- 
ness or  art  and  won  success  at  it.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  continuous  service  William  H.  Snell  is  one  of  the 
oldest  representatives  of  the  profession  in  Texas,  hav- 
ing spent  about  thirty  years,  the  greater  part  of  which 
time  in  Grayson  county.  He  has  never  allowed  himself 
to  become  a  routine  worker,  has  accepted  the  many  im- 
provements made  in  his  art  since  be  began  its  practice, 
and  his  skillful  and  artistic  work  has  attracted  attention 
among  followers  of  photography  throughout  the  state. 
Mr.  Snell  served  as  the  first  president  of  the  Photog- 
raphers Associatian  of  Texas,  and  has  long  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  capable  men  in  this  line  of 
work  in  the  state. 

William  H.  Snell  was  born  January  7,  1855.  in  Ruther- 
ford county,  Tennessee.  His  parents,  Thomas  A.  and 
Elvira  J.  (Haynes)  Snell,  were  natives  of  the  same  sec- 
tion of  Tennessee,  and  their  respective  grandparents  were 
among  the  first  settlers  in  Rutherford  county,  locating 
about  ten  miles  west  of  Murfreesboro  on  Overall  Creek, 
where  they  were  pioneer  farmers.  Thomas  A.  Snell,  who 
was  the  first  in  a  family  of  five  children,  three  sons 
and  two  daughters,  was  a  wholesale  and  retail  grocer  be- 
fore the  war,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  great  struggle 
between  the  North  and  the  South  enlisted  in  Company 
I  of  the  First  Tennessee  Infantry  under  Captain  William 
Ledbetter.  His  service  was  from  practically  the  begin- 
ning until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  included  participa- 
tion in  sixteen  pitched  battles,  though  he  was  never  seri- 
ously wounded.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant 
in  Company  I,  and  after  his  return  to  Rutherford  county 
he  left  mercantile  pursuits  and  engaged  in  farming  for 
fifteen  years.  Thereafter  he  lived  retired  on  account  of 
ill  health  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  in  1892  moved  to 
Denison,  Texas,  where  he  lived  with  his  son  William  until 
his  death  December  6,  1893.     He  was  a  Methodist,  a 


lifelong  Democrat,  and  his  body  now  rests  in  the  ceme- 
tery at  Denison.  Elvira  J.  Haynes,  who  married  Thoims 
A.  Snell  in  December,  1854,  in  Rutherford  county,  was 
a  daughter  of  William  A.  and  Julia  Ann  (Covington) 
Haynes,  being  the  oldest  of  seven  children,  five  sons  and 
two  daughters.  She  and  Thomas  Snell  were  reared  to- 
gether in  their  native  county,  and  were  childhood  sweet- 
hearts who  were  betrothed  by  their  respective  families 
when  about  nine  years  of  age.  Her  death  occurred  in 
October,  1896,  at  Denison,  having  survived  her  husband 
about  three  years.  Their  children  were  as  follows:  Wil- 
liam H.;  Mrs.  Julia  Frances  Hall,  whose  husband  is  Dr. 
W.  V.  Hall  of  Denton,  Texas,  and  they  have  a  family  of 
four  children,  one  dying  in  infancy;  Sidney  Johnston, 
who  died  December  26,  1897,  not  yet  thirty-two  years  of 
age;  Jennie  B.,  who  married  L.  D.  Rucker,'a  merchant  at 
Plainview,  Texas,  and  they  have  no  children;  Thomas  W. 
Snell,  who  for  twenty  years  was  associated  with  his 
brother  William  as  a  partner  in  Snell 's  Photo  Studios  at 
Sherman  and  Denison,  died  November  15,  1912,  and  is 
buried  at  Sherman.  Thomas  W.  Snell  married  Nannie 
Graves,  of  Ashley,  Illinois,  and  of  their  two  children  one 
died  in  infancy  while  William  Thomas  is  now  thirteen 
years  of  age  and  attending  the  Sherman  public  school. 
Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Snell  lives  in  Sherman. 

William  H.  Snell  grew  up  in  Rutherford  county,  Ten- 
nessee, obtained  his  early  education  in  the  local  schools, 
and  was  well  versed  in  farm  work  as  an  assistant  to  his 
father.  In  1877,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  began  the 
study  of  photography  at  Murfreesboro  under  Alexander 
de  Anquinas,  and  remained  with  that  gifted  photographer 
and  acquired  a  thorough  and  expert  knowledge  of  the 
art  in  all  its  details  as  it  was  then  known  until  April 
1,  1882.  This  date  was  the  time  of  his  coming  to  Texas, 
and  his  first  two  years  were  spent  in  the  employ  of  an- 
other photographer  at  Brenham.  Then  buying  out  the 
business,  he  established  himself  in  .the  profession,  and 
continued  at  Brenham  until  1892.  In  that  year  Mr.  Snell 
opened  a  gallery  and  studio  in  Denison,  and  lived  in  that 
city  for  seven  years.  In  the  meantime,  in  1895,  a  branch 
studio  had  been  established  at  Sherman, 'and  since  Sep- 
tember, 1899,  Mr.  Snell  has  made  his  home  in  the  latter 
city,  though  for  a  number  of  years  his  business  was 
conducted  both  at  Denison  and  Sherman. 

On  the  organization  of  the  Photographers  Association 
of  Texas  Mr.  Snell  was  elected  its  first  president  and 
was  re-elected  for  a  second  term,  in  1899-1900.  Though 
a  Democrat,  he  has  never  sought  any  political  honor,  and 
his  fraternal  relations  are  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  the  Maccabees  and  the 
Royal  Order  of  Moose.  During  his  residence  at  Bren- 
ham he  served  as  member  of  the  Brenham  Rifles  Com- 
pany of  Militia,  and  was  also  connected  with  the  volun- 
teer fire  department  of  the  city.  Mr.  Snell  has  never 
married.    His  studio  is  at  125-127  N.  Travis  street. 

Rev.  James  Milton  Carroll,  D.  D.  It  is  the  judg- 
ment of  his  co-laborers  in  the  field  of  educational  and 
religious  work  that  the  name  of  James  Milton  Carroll, 
D.  D.,  should  occupy  an  exalted  place  among  those  of 
the  men  to  whoni  the  great  Southwest  is  indebted  for 
the  wonderful  strides  which  have  carried  this  section 
rapidly  to  the  forefront  within  the  past  several  decades. 
Beginning  his  career  without  means  or  educational  ad- 
vantages, he  has  prosecuted  his  labors  with  such  earnest- 
ness and  with  so  great  a  degree  of  success  that  his 
record  equals  that  of  any  worker  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  and  as  president  of  Howard  Payne 
College,  at  Brownwood,  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  educators  of  Texas.  He  was  born  January  8, 
1852,  at  Monticello,  Drew  county,  Arkansas,  and  is  a 
son  of  Benajah  and  Mary  Eliza  (Mallard)  Carroll.  His 
father  was  of  Irish  descent,  and  was  related  to  Charles 
Carroll,  of  Maryland,  the  last  surviving  member  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence. 
He  was  married  in  North  Carolina  to  Mary  Eliza  Mai- 
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lard,  a  French  Huguenot,  and  there  were  two  children 
born  in  that  state.  Subsequently  they  moved  to  Carroll 
county,  Mississippi,  where  eight  children  were  bom,  and 
two  children  were  born  in  Arkansas,  their  next  home. 
Eventually  the  family  moved  to  Burleson  county,  Texas, 
and  there,  near  Caldwell,  both  parents  died.  Of  their 
twelve  children,  but  two  are  living:  B.  H.,  residing  at 
Fort  Worth,  Texas;  and  James  Milton. 

James  Milton  Carroll  accompanied  his  parents  to 
Texas  in  the  fall  of  1858,  being  six  years  of  age.  Owing 
to  disturbed  conditions  which  accompanied  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  war,  he  received  few  educational  advan- 
tages, his  schooling  being  confined  to  instruction  in  the 
very  small  country  and  village  schools  of  that  period. 
The  property  of  the  family  consisted  principally  of 
slaves,  who  were  freed  during  the  war  between  the 
North  and  South,  and  Mr.  Carroll's  father  died  when 
he  was  but  ten  years  of  age  and  his  mother  when  he 
was  sixteen,  and  he  was  thus  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources when  at  a  tender  age.  He  was  married  before 
reaching  his  nineteenth  birthday,  his  wife.  Miss  Sudie 
E.  Womble,  not  being  quite  sixteen,  and  they  settled 
down  to  farming  on  rented  land.  They  were  thus  en- 
gaged when  Mr.  Carroll  felt  a  call  to  the  ministry,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Old  Liberty  Church,  in 
Burleson  county,  located  about  eight  miles  from  Cald- 
well. He  soon  realized  the  need  for  an  education,  and, 
although  he  could  then,  possibly,  not  have  entered  the 
eighth  grade  of  a  public  school  of  today,  decided  to  go 
to  Baylor  University.  He  and  his  wife  reached  Inde- 
pendence, Texas,  in  January,  1873,  and  both  went  to 
school,  Mr.  Carroll  to  Baylor  University  and  his  wife 
to  Baylor  College,  which  institutions  at  that  time  were 
located  near  each  other  in  Independence.  He  remained 
there  for  five  years,  completing  in  that  period  the  whole 
course  up  to  a  Master  of  Arts  degree,  and  took  what 
would  now  be  called  a  double  course  each  year,  having 
never  less  than  six  and  sometimes  eight  studies,  carry- 
ing that  many  at  all  times  while  there.  His  faculty  for 
learning  was  marvelous,  and  he  won  all  the  medals  given 
by  Baylor  University,  although  no  student  was  given 
any  medal  more  than  once.  He  had  what  might  be 
termed  an  iron  constitution,  and  although  he  reached 
Baylor  University  with  but  forty  dollars,  was  able, 
through  his  capacity  for  hard  labor,  to  pay  his  own 
way  through  his  college  course,  except  about  $250.  A 
remarkable  thing  was  that  during  his  entire  period  there, 
he  recited  all  of  his  lessons,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few,  under  one  teacher,  Dr.  William  Carey  Crane, 
probably  at  that  time  the  best  educated  man  in  Texas. 
Under  Doctor  Crane  he  took  courses  in  the  sciences  and 
mathematics,  I^atin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  the  various 
other  courses  such  as  are  given  in  the  colleges  of  today. 

At  his  graduation,  Mr.  Carroll  became  pastor  at  An- 
derson, Grimes  county,  Texas,  in  addition  to  which  he 
visited  the  church  at  Oakland,  and  so  continued  for  two 
years.  During  that  period  he  became  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Sunday  School  Convention  of  Texas, 
and  from  that  time  forward  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  denominational  interests  in  addition  to  his  regular 
church  work.  From  Anderson  he  went  as  a  missionary 
pastor  to  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  where  he  remained  for 
very  nearly  three  years,  and  subsequently  spent  some- 
thing under  five  years  at   I^mpasas,  Texas,  as  pastor. 

Mr.  Carroll  then  became  interested  in  the  cause  of 
Temperance,  and  with  his  customary  7eal  threw  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  Prohibition  State  campaign,  al- 
though it  was  necessary  for  him  to  resign  his  church. 
At  the  close  of  that  campaign,  in  1887,  he  became  pastor 
for  thirteen  months  at  Taylor,  Texas,  having  gone  to 
that  place  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  remain 
but  a  short  time  to  try  to  make  the  church  self-sustain- 
ing. This  accomplished,  he  became  agent  of  Foreign 
Mission  work  for  Texas,  and  remained  in  that  position 
until  about  1892,  when  he  was  given  the  position  of 
corresponding   secretary    for   the   Baptist   General    Con- 


vention of  Texas,  a  position  he  held  for  three  years, 
but  resigned  on  account  of  his  wife'^s  ill  health.  Later 
he  became  agent  of  Baylor  Female  College,  which  at 
that  time  was  more  than  $140,000  in  debt,  and  after 
reducing  that  debt  more  than  $40,000,  became  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Texas  Baptist  Education  Com- 
mission, which  organization  was  the  result  of  his  sug- 
gestions. All  the  Baptist  schools  in  the  State  at  that 
time,  with  one  exception,  were  correlated  together,  and 
the  commission  undertook  to  raise  $200,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  liquidating  all  of  their  indebtedness  and  putting 
them  on  a  sound  basis.  Mr.  Carroll  became  first  corre- 
sponding secretary,  which  position  he  held  until  he  finally 
induced  his  brother,  B.  H.  Carroll,  to  join  him  in  the 
work,  he  giving  to  his  brother  the  first  place,  while  he 
took  the  second  for  himself.  The  $200,000  was  raised. 
Immediately  following  this  achievement,  Mr.  Carroll  was 
elected  pastor  of  the  First  Church  at  Waco,  this  being 
his  only  pastorate  since  Taylor.  At  the  end  of  nine 
months  he  resigned  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Baylor  University  and  of  the  Bap- 
tist Education  Commission  to  begin  work  for  the  en- 
dowment of  Baylor  University. 

Eventually  Mr.  Carroll  decided  to  give  up  all  work  of 
that  kind  with  the  intention  of  devoting  several  years 
to  the  writing  of  a  Texas  Baptist  History,  for  which  he 
had  been  gathering  material  for  thirty  years,  but  by 
the  time  he  had  gotten  under  headway  in  this  work,  the 
call  came  for  him  to  accept  some  work  in  Southwest 
Texas  in  the  building  of  a  school  for  that  section  of 
the  State.  So  five  years  were  given  to  the  planning  and 
building  of  San  Marcos  Baptist  Academy,  during  which 
period  of  denominational  work  and  previous  denomina- 
tional work,  he  raised  something  like  $800,000. 

In  1911  Mr.  Carroll  was  elected  as  president  of  a 
university  to  be  built  at  Shawnee,  Oklahoma,  and  moved 
to  that  city  and  began  the  work,  but  soon  found  condi- 
tions there  not  ready  for  an  enterprise  of  that  magni- 
tude, as  continued  droughts  had  paralyzed  conditions  in 
that  State,  and  it  was  thought  ^se  to  discontinue  that 
enterprise  for  the  time  being.  The  school,  however, 
was  opened  without  any  buildings  belonging  to  it,  and 
enrolled  over  200  students  the  first  year.  Mr.  Carroll 
was  not  willing  to  carry  on  the  work  without  buildings, 
and  hence  returned  to  Texas.  In  1913  he  became  presi- 
dent-elect of  Howard  Payne  College,  where  he  has  just 
commenced  his  work.  In  view  o^  his  past  record  it  is 
sa^e  to  assume  that  in  his  new  position  he  will  meet 
with  a  full  measure  of  success,  such  as  is  being  predicted 
by  those  who  have  been  his  associates  and  who  have 
labored  with  him  throughout  the  Southwest.  He  is  a 
man  of  studious  and  scholarly  habits,  with  great  execu- 
tive ability  and  organizing  power.  In  whatever  commu- 
nity he  has  found  himself,  he  has  attracted  to  him  a  wide 
circle  of  friends,  and  few  educators  in  the  Lone  Star 
State  are  better  known  or  more  highly  esteemed.  Po- 
litically he  is  a  Democrat,  with  progressive  proclivities, 
being,  in  fact,  progressive  in  all  things.  He  and  his 
wife  have  had  three  children,  of  whom  two  died  while 
in  infancy,  the  other  being  a  daughter  of  twenty  years. 
In  addition  they  adopted  a  four-year-old  son,  who  is 
now  a  man  with  his  own  family,  living  in  Houston, 
Texas,  J.  J.  Carroll,  connected  with  the  W.  T.  Carter 
Lumber  Company. 

The  following  sketch  of  Howard  Payne  College  was 
prepared  by  A.  R.  Watson  and  T.  H.  Taylor: 

"Howard  Payne  College  is  a  coeducational  institu- 
tion of  learning,  located  at  Brown  wood,  Texas.  The 
trustees  are  elected  by  the  Baptist  General  Convention 
upon  the  nomination  of  the  Brown  County  Baptist  Asso- 
ciation, the  legal  successor  of  the  Pecan  Valley  Associa- 
tion. The  board  of  trustees  consists  of  thirteen  mem- 
bers. T.  C.  Yantis  is  president;  J.  W.  Jennings  is 
treasurer,  and  J.  L.  King  is  secretary.  The  officers  live 
in  Brownwood.  The  trustees  elect  the  faculty  and  as- 
sume all  financial  responsibility  for  the  management  of 
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the  institution.  The  faculty  consists  of  sixteen  members, 
and  the  students  enrolled  in  1911-12  reached  the  num- 
ber of  314. 

**  Howard  Payne  College  is  one  of  those  pioneer  re- 
ligious institutions  erected  by  the  heroism  and  sacrifice 
of  early  settlers,  at  a  time  when  even  high  school  train- 
ing was  almost  an  impossibility  in  most  sections  of  Texas. 
At  the  time  of  its  projection,  the  University  of  Texas 
was  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  only  tour  denominational 
colleges  had  reached  a  position  of  permanence  in  the 
educational  affairs  of  the  State. 

"Howard  Payne  College  owes  its  beginning  to  the 
great  mind  of  Dr.  J.  D.  Robnett.  To  it  he  devoted  the 
ten  best  years  of  his  life,  and  gave  most  of  his  private 
property.  This  consecrated  minister  became  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Brownwood  in  the  year 
1884.  At  that  time  there  was  not  in  the  western  half 
of  the  State  an  institution  for  the  higher  educational 
of  young  people.  Dr.  Robnett  at  once  began  an  agi- 
tation for  a  Baptist  college,  and  this  movement  cul- 
minated in  Howard  Payne  College.  In  1889  the  Pecan 
Valley  Baptist  Association  met  in  Fifth  Sunday  meet- 
ing and  passed  resolutions  looking  toward  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Baptist  college  at  some  point  within  the  bounds 
oi  the  association.  This  institution  was  to  serve  four 
purposes. 

"First,  it  was  to  provide  preparatory  training  for 
those  in  the  rural  districts  who  did  not  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  high  school. 

"Second,  it  was  to  furnish  an  efficient  four  years' 
college  course  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  looking  toward 
the  building  of  a  complete  university  when  the  needs 
oi*  the  State  should  demand  it. 

"Third,  to  offer  theological  training  and  Bible  study 
courses  for  the  development  of  an  educated  ministry 
and  well-prepared  missionaries  and  laymen. 

"Fourth,  to  establish  departments  of  Fine  Arts  and 
to  elevate  the  artistic  ideals  of  the  community. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Pecan  Valley  Association  with 
the  Indian  Creek  Church,  June  29,  1889,  it  was  decided 
to  locate  the  proposed  school  at  Brownwood.  The  first 
board  of  trustees  was  elected  later,  and  was  as  follows: 
J.  D.  Robnett,  president;  A.  D.  Moss,  secretary;  J.  J. 
Ramey,  treasurer;  John  W.  Goodwin,  Ben  Wilson,  J.  F. 
Jackson,  E.  M.  Owen,  Moss  Martin,  A.  R.  Watson.  Dr. 
A.  J.  Emerson  was  elected  by  the  board  as  the  first 
president.  The  first  session  began  September  16,  1890, 
in  a  wooden  building,  erected  by  Doctor  Robnett,  presi- 
dent of  the  board.  The  first  faculty  consisted  of  nine 
members,    as   follows:      Dr.   A.    J.   Emerson,   president; 

C.  W.  Downing,  Latin  and  Greek;  Miss  Kate  M.  Caba- 
niss,  Mathematics;  Miss  Annie  Emerson,  English  and 
History;  W.  D.  McChristy,  Natural  Science;  J.  H.  Grove, 
Preparatory  Department;  Miss  Elva  Tannehill,  Instru- 
mental Music;  Miss  Fannie  Tabor,  Art  Department; 
E.  L.  Ousley,  Commercial  Department. 

"During  the  session  of  1890-91  the  central  portion  of 
the  main  building  was  completed.  This  building  was 
located  in  the  choicest  part  of  the  city  near  the  busi- 
ness section,  upon  a  campus  of  four  acres.    In  1895  John 

D.  Robnett,  Jr.,  received  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 
Howard  Payne  continued  to  grant  degrees  until  the  year 
1901,  there  being  nineteen  graduates  in  this  period. 
From  the  first,  Howard  Payne  College  had  continued 
to  give  free  tuition  to  all  ministerial  students  of  all 
denominations,  and. has  given  instruction  in  Bible  studies 
to  students  who  have  desired  it.  During  the  first  year 
of  the  college,  several  ministerial  students  took  a  course 
of  Bible  study  under  President  Emerson,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  Dr.  G.  W.  Griffin  was  employed  as  teacher 
of  the  Bible  Department,  and  Rev.  W.  L.  Skinner  was 
employed  as  Field  Secretary  of  that  particular  depart- 
ment of  the  work. 

"Howard  Payne  College  was  named  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Howard  Payne,  of  Missouri,  a  brother-in-law  of  Doctor 
Robnett,   who  was  the  real  founder  of  the  institution. 


and  who  gave  to  it  the  best  of  his  life  and  most  of  his 
worldly  possessions. 

* '  The  years  following  the  financial  panic  of  1893  were 
trying  ones  in  the  history  of  Howard  Payne.  A  heavy 
debt  was  hanging  over  the  institution.  President  Rob- 
nett tried  his  utmost  to  lift  this  tiebt.  Drouth  came  on. 
The  student  attendance  decreased  until  it  became  neces- 
sary to  borrow  an  ever-increasing  amount  of  money  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  faculty.  At  one  time  it  seemed 
that  the  school  would  have  to  close  its  doors  and  sur- 
render its  property  to  its  creditors.  But  the  times  had 
developed  a  man.  Prof.  J.  H.  Grove  had  been  acting 
as  chairman  of  the  faculty  and  managing  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  school  since  1893.  He  felt  himself  equal 
to  the  occasion  and  volunteered  to  assume  the  personal 
responsibility  of  paying  the  teachers  and  carrying  on 
the  school.  The  trustees  turned  to  him  with  relief, 
and  from  1896  onward  the  college  affairs  began  slowly 
but  steadily  to  improve.  Doctor  Robnett  was  the  Wash- 
ington of  Howard  Payne;  Professor  Grove  was  the  Ldn- 
coln.  In  1896,  when  Doctor  Robnett  was  called  to  be 
pastor  of  a  leading  Dallas  church.  Professor  Grove  was 
elected  president  of  the  institution  and  bore  the  entire 
responsibility  of  its  management  until  the  summer  of 
1908.  In  1896  and  1897  plans  were  made  for  the  corre- 
lation and  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  Baptist  colleges 
in  Texas.    In  the  year  1901  the  debt  was  fully  paid  off. 

''In  1897  Howard  Payne  entered  the  Correlated  Sys- 
tem of  Baptist  Schools  as  a  Junior  College  and  its  ef- 
fort has  been  to  become  a  model  in  this  new  field.  Its 
graduates  are  given  full  credit  in  all  the  universities  and 
senior  colleges.  There  is  in  Texas  an  increasing  ten- 
dency to  turn  freshmen  and  sophomores  back  to  the 
smaller  colleges.  Howard  Payne,  by  providing  closer 
personal  contact  with  instructors,  smaller  classes,  limit- 
ing distracting  activities  and  providing  discipline 
adapted  to  younger  minds,  is  attaining  large  success.* 
From  its  literary  department  have  gone  124  graduates, 
one -third  of  whom  have  continued  their  work  in  other 
schools.  The  history  of  Howard  Payne  College  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows:  1889,  Pecan  Valley  Association 
resolves  to  build  a  college;  1890,  First  session  begins, 
A.  J.  Emerson,  president,  main  building  erected,  Rob- 
nett Hall  erected;  1895,  first  graduate;  1896,  J.  H. 
Grove,  president;  1897,  a  member  of  Baptist  Correlated 
System;  1901,  all  debts  paid  off;  1902,  Robnett  Hall 
destroyed  by  fire;  1907,  new  wing  erected  to  main  build- 
ing, Bible  department  added;  1908,  John  S.  Humphreys, 
chairman  of  faculty,  temporary  dormitory  erected;  1910, 
R.  H.  Hamilton,  president;  1911,  John  S.  Humphreys, 
president,  campus  increased  to  seven  acres;  1912,  girls'" 
dormitory  erected;   1913,  J.  M.  Carroll,  president.'' 

Judge  Don  A.  Bliss.  The  complexity  of  modern 
civilization  has  driven  the  lawyers,  as  well  as  the  doc- 
tors, into  specialization,  and  even  though  a  lawyer  may 
be  known  as  a  general  practitioner  he  is  pretty  certain 
to  be  stronger  in  one  legal  phase  than  in  any  other. 
Judge  Don  A.  Bliss  has  carried  specialization  to  a  high 
degree,  and  has  become  an  authority  on  cases  involving 
land  titles.  This  is  a  particularly  intricate  and  diffi- 
cult kind  of  legal  work  in  the  state  of  Texas,  for  its 
settlement  by  the  Spaniards  has  complicated  the  titles 
to  much  of  the  land  in  the  older  sections  of  the  state. 
Judge  Bliss  is  well  known  outside  of  San  Antonio, 
where  he  makes  his  home  and  has  a  reputation  for 
thorough  and  painstaking  work  that  has  caused  his 
retention  as  attorney  in  many  notable  cases. 

Judge  Bliss  was  born  at  Artesia,  Mississippi,  on  the 
14th  of  December,  1854,  both  of  his  parents  being  of 
South  Carolina  ancestry.  When  young  Don  Bliss  was  of 
college  age  he  was  sent  to  King^s  College  at  Bristol, 
Tennessee,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B.  in  the  class  of  1873.  It  was  during  this 
year  that  he  came  to  Texas  where  he  engaged  in  teach- 
ing in  Collin  county.     He  did  not,  however,  have  any 
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desire  to  make  pedagogy  a  profession,  and  while  he 
was  teaching  he  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  law.  In 
1884  he  received  a  preliminary  to  practice  law,  and 
later  in  1885  he  took  a  year's  course  in  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Texas.  In  1886  he  began 
the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession  in  Sherman,  Texas, 
at  first  practicing  independently.  During  the  next  year 
he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Brown,  Gunter  and 
Bliss,  this  firm  becoming  known  as  Brown  and  Bliss 
in  1888,  upon  the  retirement  of  Nathaniel  Gunter. 

For  several  years  this  firm  did  a  flourishing  business 
and  had  a  reputation  for  fine  legal  work  in  this  sec- 
tion. In  1893  the  partnership  was  dissolved  by  reason 
of  the  appointment  of  Judge  T.  J.  Brown  as  judge  of 
the  district  court  of  the  loth  judicial  district  of  Texas. 
Upon  Judge  Brown's  appointment  as  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  Mr.  Bliss  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  as  judge  of  the  Fifteenth  Judi- 
cial district,  and  he  was  subsequently  twice  elected  to 
this  position.  He  served  on  the  bench  for  seven  years 
and  then  returned  to  his  legal  practice. 

This  was  in  1901  and  he  practiced  law  in  Sherman 
for  four  years  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  removed  to 
San  Antonio.  Shortly  after  coming  to  San  Antonio 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  the  Honorable  John  A. 
Clark,  but  he  is  now  practicing  alone.  He  engages  in 
various  kinds  of  legal  business  but  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, a  great  deal  of  his  time  is  given  to  cases  in- 
volving land  titles.  He  has  been  exceedingly  success- 
ful in  untangling  the  land  titles  that  involved  Spanish 
and  Mexican  titles,  and  even  now  handles  a  great  many 
cases  of  this  description.  He  has  ofiices  at  241  West 
Commerce  street  and  is  prominent  in  public  affairs  as 
well  as  in  legal  circles. 

Judge  Bliss  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  and  in  politics  he  hold  his  allegiance 
with  the  Democratic  party.  In  religious  matters  he 
is  of  the  Universalist  faith.  The  judge  is  a  very  pub- 
lic spirited  man  and  a  sincere  believer  in  the  future 
of  this  section  of  the  state,  being  always  ready  to  lend 
his  services  to  any  plan  whereby  the  city  of  San  An- 
tonio is  to  be  benefited. 

Judge  Bliss  was  married  in  Collin  county,  in  April, 
1874,  to  Miss  Myra  Maud  Hampton.  The  judge  and 
his  wife  have  six  children  living,  as  follows:  Leila, 
Hadassah,  Wade,  Natalie,  Glendower  and  Peggie. 

Thomas  Dow  Bloys,  postmaster  of  Honey  Grove, 
has  been  identified  with  this  county  and  the  state  of 
Texas  since  1877.  He  was  chiefly  reared  in  Illinois, 
though  born  in  Tennessee,  and  lie  comes  of  parents  in- 
tensely American  in  their  instincts,  whose  reverence  for 
the  flag  of  their  country  overshadowed  the  relationship 
of  blood  or  the  circumstance  of  location,  and  whose 
sentiments  of  loyalty  and  hope  for  the  integrity  of  the 
Union  during  its  darkest  hours  found  lodgment  in  the 
hearts  of  their  children,  and  were  thus  perpetuated  in 
their  later  progeny.  Mr.  Bloys  is  related  either  by 
blood  or  marriage  ties  to  a  number  of  the  most  prom- 
inent of  American  families,  as  will  be  noted  in  further 
paragraphs. 

Born  in  McLemoresville,  Tennessee,  on  August  1, 
1851,  Thomas  Dow  Bloys  is  the  son  of  Mordecai  D.  and 
Amelia  Patterson  (Yergan)  Bloys.  The  father  A\as 
born  at  Chester,  South  Carolina,  in  1813,  and  died  at 
Honey  Grove,  Texas,  in  1893.  His  was  an  education 
of  the  pioneer  type,  but  it  served  to  permit  him  to 
cope  with  his  fellows  in  his  trade  and  to  deal  with  the 
purchasers  of  his  wares.  He  went  to  Tennessee  early 
in  life  and  there  learned  the  saddle  and  harness  trade, 
and  it  was  there  he  met  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Welchman,  who  went  to  Tennessee  from  Chap- 
pell  Hill,  North  Carolina,  where  Mrs.  Bloys  was  bom 
in  1820.  They  married  in  1840  and  in  1856  moved 
to  Stoddard  county,  Missouri,  where  Mr.  Bloys  be- 
came a  merchant  and  followed  his  trade  of  a  saddler. 


While  in  Missouri  the  Civil  war  broke  out  and  his  love 
for   the   Union   led   him   to   seek   a   retreat   among   its 
friends,   and    his    removal   with   his   family   to   Illinois 
following   in   1862,   when   they  settled   in  the   town   of 
Salem.     Mr.   Bloys   established   himself   in   business   in 
his  Illinois  home  and  continued  in  life  there  as  a  mer- 
chant and  as  an  exemplary  citi2en  until  the  burden  of 
years  began  to  weigh  upon  him,  when  he  came  to  his 
son  in  Texas,  and  four  years  after  the  passing  of  his 
faithful  wife,  he  too  was  laid  away  at  her  side.     The 
children  of  his  family  were  seven  in  number,  and  con- 
cerning them  brief  mention  is   made  here  as  follows: 
John  J.,  the  eldest,  died  from  the  effects  of  his  soldier 
career  in  the  Illinois  Infantry  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  war  J  Rev.  William  B.,  a  graduate  of  Lane  Seminary 
and    a    Presbyterian   preacher   who    came   to    Texas    in 
1888,  who  has  confined  his  ministerial   labors  to  Fort 
Davis   where    he    has   built    up    a   splendid    interest   in 
revival  work,  and  where  his  success  has  been  rewarded 
by  the  donation  of  a  permanent  camp  ground  by  the 
public  for  the  advancement  of  his  cause;  Thomas  Dow, 
the  subject  of  this  review;   Daniel,  who  died  in  Okla- 
homa  City;    Mrs.    T.   D.   Wilkerson,   of   Enloe,    Texas; 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Harrell,  or  Centralia,  Illinois,  and  Emma, 
who  passed  away  in  Texas,  unmarried. 

Mordecai  Dow  Bloys  wap  unique  in  his  political  at- 
titude and  in  his  patriotism.  His  abnormal  passion 
for  the  Union  seems  to  have  been  the  sum  of  the  pa- 
triotic impulse  of  his  parents,  for  all  his  brothers  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Southland  and  were  among  the 
bitterest  of  Rebels.  His  brother,  Dan  Bloys,  was 
widely  known  as  the  ''Rebel  PUot"  of  the  Mississippi 
and  spent  his  life  steamboating  upon  the  Father-of- 
Waters.  Other  brothers,  living  in  Tennessee,  devoted 
their  efforts  during  the  Rebellion  to  aiding  and  abet- 
ting the  forces  of  disloyalty  and  raised  up  families  of 
Democrats  upon  prejudice  rather  than  upon  principles 
founded  upon  patriotism  and  pure  purpose. 

Dow  Bloys,  as  the  subject  of  this  review  is  every- 
where known  among  his  associates,  came  to  mature 
youth  with  an  education  gleaned  from  the  schools  of 
Bloomfield,  Missouri,  and  Salem^  Illinois.  His  early 
manhood  was  spent  as  a  clerk  in  Salem,  and  he  came 
to  Texas  in  search  of  a  location  for  a  business  career 
by  himself.  He  located  in  Honey  Grove  and  engaged 
in  the  saddle  and  harness  business,  in  which  his  rather 
had  trained  him,  and  continued  in  that  work  until  he 
was  made  postmaster  of  the  little  village,  President 
Arthur  appointing  him  to  the  office  in  1882.  He  had 
imbibed  only  principles  of  purest  Republicanism  from 
his  home  community,  and  he  was  awarded  the  honor  of 
leadership  among  the  followers  of  the  faith  in  his 
county  by  common  consent.  When  his  first  term  had 
expired.  President  Cleveland  replaced  him  with  J.  M. 
Gilmer,  who  vacated  in  favor  of  Mr.  Waldron  in  1890, 
and  in  1898  Mr.  Bloys  was  re-appointed  by  President 
McKinley.  In  1902  President  Roosevelt  continued  him 
in  the  office  and  in  1906  re-commissioned  him,  his  reap- 
pointment in  1910  coming  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Taft. 
His  term  of  office  will  expire  in  1914.  Before  the  ef- 
forts of  the  government  to  eliminate  employes  from 
participation  in  party  affairs  as  delegates,  Mr.  Bloye 
was  invariably  armed  with  authority  from  a  BepuD- 
lican  convention  in  his  county  or  district  to  sit  in  eon- 
ventions  and  to  aid  in  naming  candidates  and  dele- 
gates to  national  conventions,  as  well  as  to  name  presi- 
dential electors,  and  in  all  his  experience  has  main- 
tained his  position  with  his  party  as  a  worthy  and  in- 
fluential representative.  During  the  years  of  his  in- 
cumbency as  postmaster,  from  first  to  last,  Mr.  Bloys 
has  seen  his  office  develop  in  rank  from  rural  delivery 
service  with  one  carrier  to  ten  carriers,  as  constitnting 
the  present  day  force,  and  has  witnessed  the  appro- 
priation of  $50,000  by  the  government  for  a  suitable 
federal  building  in  Honey  Grove. 
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Mr.  Bloys  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  Honey  Grove,  was  Miss  Soffrona 
McDonald,  a  daughter  of  J.  C.  McDonald,  one  of  the 
old  landmarks  in  citizenship  of  the  pioneer  days.  Their 
marriage  occurred  in  1879,  and  one  year  later  Mrs. 
Bloys  died,  leaving  a  son,  Joseph  Dow  Bloys,  a  civil 
engineer  of  Fresno,  California,  whose  wife  was  a  Miss 
Mary  Hanna,  a  grandniece  of  Marcus  A.  Hanna,  the 
spectacular  statesman  and  politician  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
On  February  14,  1882,  Mr.  Bloys  married  in  Salem, 
Illinois,  Miss  Marietta  Davenport,  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
James  A.  Davenport  and  his  wife,  Nancy  (Jennings) 
Davenport.  The  Doctor  as  a  strong  Union  man  and 
one  of  the  hardy  and  patriotic  Kentuckians,  who  was 
an  aid  to  the  **  under-ground ' '  work  of  the  abolition- 
ists in  behalf  of  fugitive  slaves.  His  wife  was  a  sis- 
ter of  Mrs.  Bryan,  the  mother  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  Secretary  of  State  in  President  Wilson  ^s  newly 
formed  cabinet. 

One  son  has  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bloys — 
James  E.,  who  is  assistant  postmaster  of  Honey  Grove. 

Valentin  Gavito.  One  of  the  prominent  citizens 
of  foreign  birth  who  have  contributed  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  the  history  and  material  achievements  of  the 
interesting  border  city  of  Brownsville,  Texas,  is  the 
Hon.  Valentin  Gavito,  justice  of  the  peace,  whose  resi- 
dence here  dates  back  to  the  year  1872.  Since  that 
time  he  has  identified  himself  with  activities  along 
commercial,  agricultural  and  political  lines,  and  today 
is  recognized  as  one  of  his  section's  most  influential 
residents.  Mr.  Gavito  was  born  in  the  Province  of 
Orredo,  Spain,  in  1850,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years  emigrated  in  Cuba,  where  he  made  him  home  until 
1872.  In  that  year  he  came  to  Brownsville  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  mercantile  pursuits,  being  engaged 
therein  for  nearly  thirty  years.  In  1901  he  was  elected 
justice  of  the  peace  in  Brownsville,  an  office  he  has  oc- 
cupied ever  since  by  successive  elections.  In  politics 
he  is  a  Democrat,  having  been  a  member,  and  at  one 
time  the  head  of  the  famous  Blue  Club,  which  since 
1872  has  represented  straight  Democratic  principles  in 
this  city. 

Mr.  Gavito  was  married  in  Brownsville  to  Miss  An- 
tonia  Trevino  Garcia,  daughter  of  the  late  Manuel 
Travino  Garcia,  a  noted  pioneer  citizen  of  the  Rio 
Grande  border,  both  Mexico  and  Texas.  Manuel  Travino 
Garcia  was  born  at  Camargo,  State  of  Tamaulipas, 
Mexico,  became  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  army,  and 
first  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  into  what  is  now  the  State 
of  Texas,  in  1833.  He  spent  his  entire  life  in  Rio 
Grande  and  for  many  years  preceding  his  death  lived 
in  Brownsville.  He  was  the  owner  of  a  fine  ranch  in 
Cameron  county,  which  is  now  the  property  of  Judge 
Gavito  and  his  wife.  The  latter  are  the  parents  of  six 
children,  as  follows:  Maria,  Amalia,  Manuel,  Jose, 
Valentin  and  Anita. 

Georoe  C.  Wurzbach,  D.  D.  S.  There  are  probably 
few  men  in  San  Antonio  more  widely  or  favorably 
known  in  military  and  professional  circles  than  is  Dr. 
George  C.  Wurzbach,  brigadier  general  of  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  and  a  man  who  because  of  rec- 
ognized ability  occupies  a  high  place  in  the  ranks  of 
the  dental  profession.  Dr.  Wurzbach  possesses  the 
added  distinction  of  being  a  native  son  of  San  Antonio, 
and  was  born  in  1879,  a  son  of  Judge  Charles  L.  and 
Kate  (Fink)  Wurzbach,  the  latter  of  whom  is  still 
living.  Mrs.  Wurzbach  was  bom  at  La  Grange,  Fay- 
•ette  county,  Texas,  a  member  of  a  pioneer  family  of 
that  section.  Judge  Wurzbach,  who  passed  away  in 
San  Antonio  in  1891,  was  one  of  the  historic  charac- 
ters of  Southwestern  Texas.  He  was  born  in  Meinheim, 
Germany,  in  1833,  and  in  1845  came  to  Texas  with  his 
father,  Charles  Wurzbach,  and  family,  settling  in  that 
year  at  Fredericksburg,  which  was  the  seat  of  one  of 


the  earliest  German  colonies.  In  1848  the  family  set- 
tled in  San  Antonio,  and  their  descendants  have  since 
resided  in  this  city. 

Charles  L.  Wurzbach  joined  the  United  States  army 
some  time  during  the  'fifties,  and  for  several  years 
between  the  North  and  South  was  in  the  Indian  service 
on  the  Western  frontier,  going  as  far  as  Utah.  When 
the  struggle  between  the  States  broke  out,  in  1861,  he 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  he 
hastily  made  his  way  back  to  San  Antonio  in  order  to 
join  the  Confederate  army.  He  became  a  member  of 
Sibley's  brigade  in  the  Expedition  to  New  Mexico, 
later  was  in  general  service  throughout  the  Transmis- 
sissippi  Department,  serving  throughout  the  war  and 
making  a  splendid  record  as  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier. 
After  the  war  he  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  the 
Texas  State  Rangers,  in  which  organization  he  &gain 
displayed  the  same  qualities  of  courage  and  efficiency 
that  had  distinguished  him  in  the  Confederate  army. 
He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  took  up 
the  profession  in  San  Antonio,  where  later  he  was 
elected  County  Judge  of  Bexar  county,  and  served  as 
such  by  successive  elections '  for  twenty  years.  Besides 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Judge  Wurzbach  was  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  and  four  daughters,  as  well  as  three 
other  sons,  namely:  Hon.  William  A.,  a  prominent 
lawyer  and  ex-member  of  the  State  Legislature,  of  San 
Antonio;  Charles,  assistant  city  assessor  of  San  An- 
tonio; and  Judge  H.  M.,  a  lawyer  of  Seguin  and  ex- 
County  Judge  of  Guadaloupe  county. 

George  C.  Wurzbach  was  reared  and  received  his 
early  education  in  San  Antonio,  attending  the  German- 
English  school.  He  studied  dentistry  in  the  dental 
department  of  Vanderbilt  University,  at  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, which  he  entered  in  1897.  He  should  have 
graduated  in  1899,  but  on  account  of  his  military  serv- 
ice in  the  Spanish-American  war,  he  did  not  graduate 
until  1900,  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Dr.  Wurz- 
bach was  a  sergeant  in  the  old  Belknap  Rifles,  a  crack 
militia  company  of  the  State.  The  company  was  mus- 
tered into  the  army  at  Camp  Mabry,  Austin,  and  was 
known  as  Company  F,  First  Texas  Infantry,  United 
States  Volunteers.  Dr.  Wurzbach  went  with  his  com- 
pany to  southern  camps,  where  the  Fifth  Army  Corps 
was  mobilized,  and  made  several  trips  back  to  San  An- 
tonio with  deceased  comrades  of  his  company  who  had 
died  in  camp.  Later  he  was  ordered  to  Havana  with 
his  regiment,  and  on  his  arrival  in  the  Cuban  capital 
was  transferred  to  the  command  of  General  Wheaton 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  couriers.  He  then  held 
the  rank  of  second  lieutenant.  He  resigned  his  com- 
mission with  General  Wheaton  in  March,  1899,  and 
came  back  to  San  Antonio.  When  Luther  R.  Hare 
Camp  of  Spanish  War  Veterans  was  organized  in  this 
city,  Dr.  Wurzbach  became  a  charter  member,  and  three 
years  later  served  for  one  term  as  commander  of  the 
camp. 

In  1900  Dr.  Wurzbach  was  a  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Clemmons  Rifles  of  New  Braunfels,  and  remained  with 
that  company  for  several  years.  In  1911  he  was  elected 
department  quartermaster  of  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans, with  headquarters  in  San  Antonio.  He  attended 
the  recent  national  encampment  of  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans held  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  as  a  delegate 
from  John  Tj,  Bullis  Camp  in  this  city,  and  also  as  an 
alternative  delegate  from  the  Department  of  Texas.  In 
the  monster  parade  of  veterans  through  that  city,  in 
which  5,000  men  from  every  section  of  the  United  States 
participated.  Dr.  Wurzbach  was  the  only  representative 
from  the  Lone  Star  State  that  was  in  line.  He  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  along  the  line  of  march 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  from  the  largest  city  in  the 
State  and  the  largest  State  in  the  Union,  and  one  that 
was  the  least  represented  in  the  encampment.  Dr. 
Wurzbach  wore  a  large  red  ribbon  on  his  coat  bearing 
the  words  ' '  San  Antonio, ' '  and  carried  a  banner  labeled 
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* 'Texas/*  He  was  assigned  to  a  position  just  behind 
the  New  York  delegation,  and  when  the  lone  represen- 
tative hove  into  sight  he  was  loudly  cheered  by  immense 
throngs  of  people  along  the  line  of  parade.  Dr.  Wurz- 
bach  was  forced  to  halt  several  times  to  pose  for  mov- 
ing picture  machines.  For  his  good  showing  and  his 
representation  of  Texas,  in  February,  1913,  he  was  ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp  to  Oscar  Taylor  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Spanish  War 
Veterans,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  He  is 
the  second  San  Antonian  to  be  honored  with  national 

office. 

After  his  graduation  from  Vanderbilt  University, 
Dr.  Wurzbach  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
New  Braunfels,  where  he  remained  for  about  four  years, 
then  going  to  Fort  Worth.  He  practiced  dentistry 
there  until  1907,  when  he  returned  to  his  old  home,  San 
Antonio,  where  he  has  since  continued  to  successfully 
follow  his  chosen  calling.  He  has  built  up  a  large  and 
representative  professional  business,  and  is  justly  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  able  men  of  his  vocation  in  the 
State.  Personally,  he  is  popular  with  all  classes,  as 
indicated  by  the  great  number  of  friends  he  has  made 
in  every  walk  of  life. 

Dr.  Wurzbach  was  married  in  San  Antonio  to  Miss 
Maria  Mauerman,  daughter  of  Gus  Mauerman,  who  is 
a  member  of  a  prominent  Germany  family,  and  is  de- 
scended on  her  mother's  side  from  Hiram  Mitchell, 
who  was  one  of  the  historic  characters  of  San  Antonio 
and  a  pioneer  in  the  American  settlement  of  the  city. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wurzbach  are  the  parents  of  a  little 
daughter:    Ella  Jane. 

Charles  B.  Patterson.  A  resident  of  El  Paso  for 
nearly  twenty-five  years,  a  prominent  member  of  the  bar, 
and  with  a  long  record  of  official  activity,  the  death  of 
Charles  B.  Patterson  on  December  12,  1912,  removed  one 
of  the  finest  figures  from  local  citizenship,  a  man  who 
was  noted  not  less  for  his  ability  to  make  friendship 
than  for  his  success  as  a  business  man  and  lawyer. 

The  late  Charles  B.  Patterson  was  born  October  24, 
1857,  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  His  parents  were  James 
and  Melvina  Patterson,  who  for  some  years  were  resi- 
dents of  Little  Rock  and  from  there  settled  in  Waco, 
Texas,  in  July,  1865.  The  father  conducted  a  drug 
business  for  years  as  the  Old  Corner  Drug  Store.  He 
subsequently  bought  and  for  a  number  of  years  operated 
a  farm,  raising  cotton  as  his  chief  crop.  His  death 
occurred  in  Waco,  and  these  parents  now  rest  side  by 
side  in  the  cemetery  at  East  Waco.  There  were  nine 
children  in  the  family,  six  sons  and  three  daughters, 
two  of  them  being  now  deceased. 

Mr.  Patterson  never  went  to  the  public  schools,  but 
attained  nfost  of  his  education  by  private  instruction. 
Subsequently  he  was  a  student  in  the  noted  Waco  Educa- 
tional Institution  conducted  a  number  of  years  a^o  by 
Professor  Burleson,  the  college  at  that  time  being  a 
boys'  school,  though  it  is  not  co-educational.  On  leav- 
ing college  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Judge  Clark  of  Waco,  and  was  engaged  in  practice  in 
that  city  for  some  time  after  his  admission  to  the  bar. 
He  left  Waco  after  a  year  of  successful  practice,  in 
1883,  and  went  to  Temple,  Texas,  where  he  was  elected 
city  attorney  and  served  in  this  office  until  coming  to 
El  Paso  in  1888.  During  the  first  four  years  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  constable.  He  then  took  up  the 
practice  of  law,  and  built  up  a  large  clientage  and 
was  in  active  practice  until  his  death. 

The  late  Mr.  Patterson  was  one  of  the  staunch  mem- 
bers of  the  Democracy  in  El  Paso,  and  was  always 
willing  to  do  his  part  as  a  party  man,  a  number  of 
times  giving  his  services  as  a  speaker  during  the  cam- 
j>aign.  He  was  honored  with  election  to  the  office  of 
city  recorder,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  position 
for  six  years.  Fraternally  he  was  affiliated  with  the 
f]lks'  Ijo'dge,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the  Southern 
Methodist  church,  from  which  he  was  buried. 


On  July  2,  1889,  he  married  Miss  Mildred  M.  Burl 
a  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary  A.  Burke,  of  San  A 
tonio.  Her  father  was  a  school  teacher,  and  died  wh 
Mrs.  Patterson  was  two  years  of  age.  Her  mother  sm 
sequently  married  James  R.  Davidson,  and  is  still  1 
ing,  having  her  home  now  with  Mrs.  Patterson.  In  a 
cestry  Mr.  Patterson  was  of  Scotch-Irish  stock,  wh 
Mrs.  Patterson  is  a  descendant  of  German  and  Iri 
elements.  Mr.  Patterson's  funeral  sermon  was  preach 
by  the  pastor  of  the  Methodist  church,  of  which  he  h 
so  long  been  a  member,  and  the  pallbearers  were  1 
fellow  members  and  former  associates  in  the  legal  pi 
fession  of  El  Paso. 

Charles  H.  Flato,  Jr.  In  telling  the  story  of  t 
development  and  growth  of  the  thriving  little  city  > 
Kingsville,  Texas,  the  name  of  one  man  would  ho 
a  prominent  place  in  the  narrative.  Charles  H.  Flat 
Jr.,  was  practically  the  first  citizen  to  locate  perma 
ently  in  the  new  town,  and  since  this  time  which  wj 
not  so  very  many  years  ago,  Mr.  Flato  has  been  oi 
of  the  leading  spirits,  active  not  only  in  business  affai 
but  in  political  and  civic  matters,  and  indeed,  in  ever 
thing  that  has  to  do  with  the  improvement  or  advanc 
ment  of  Kingsville.  His  personal  popularity  amoi 
his  fellow  citizens  shows  that  his  prominence  has  b« 
due  to  real  public  spiritedness  and  not  to  any  ami 
tion   for  his  own   advancement. 

Charles  H.  Flato,  Jr.,  was  bom  at  Flatonia,  Texa 
in  1877,  the  son  of  Charles  H.  Flato,  8r.,  and  Seln 
C.  (Mewis)  Flato.  Charles  H.  Flato,  Sr.,  was  born  t 
Flatonia,  Fayette  county,  Texas,  coming  of  a  fami] 
which  was  well  known  as  one  of  the  pioneer  Genua 
families  of  this  section  of  the  state.  His  father,  t\ 
late  Frederick  W.  Flato,  was  born  in  Germany,  an 
came  from  that  country  to  Texas  with  a  party  of  cc 
onists  which  included  the  founders  of  the  prominei 
Kleberg  and  Yon  Boeder  families.  This  was  in  tl 
early  'forties  and  Frederick  W.  Flato  located  in  Fa; 
ette  county,  at  the  place  which  later  became  knovm  i 
Old  Flatonia,  named  in  honor  of  this  family.  Hei 
Mr.  Flato  lived  until  the  completion  of  the  railroa 
through  Fayette  county,  at  which  time  they  moved  1 
the  new  town  which  had  been  located  on  the  railroa 
and  named  New  Flatonia.  This  little  settlement  hi 
grown  into  a  substantial  town,  and  the  Flato  fami] 
has  been  closely  identified  with  its  progress.  It  wt 
during  the  'nineties  that  Charles  H.  Flato,  Sr.,  remove 
with  his  family  to  Shiner,  Texas,  and  there  engaged  i 
business.  Later,  after  his  son  had  located  in  King 
ville,  he  also  came  hither  and  has  since  made  the  la 
ter  place  his  home.  He  is  the  manager  of  the  King 
ville  Land  and  Investment  Company. 

Charles  IL  Flato,  Jr.,  was  educated  in  the  pnbli 
schools  of  his  home  town  and  later  was  sent  to  8 
Edwards  College,  Austin,  Texas.  After  completing  hi 
work  at  the  latter  institution  he  returned  home  an 
immediately  entered  the  business  world,  devoting  hin 
self  to  the  lumber  business.  He  remained  in  Shine 
until  March,  1904,  winning  a  high  place  in  the  esteei 
of  the  business  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  A 
this  time,  on  the  recommendation  of  one  of  the  pron 
inent  lumbermen  of  Houston,  he  determined  to  open 
lumber  yard  at  the  proposed  town  of  Kingsville,  Texa 

Kingsville,  Texas,  at  this  time  was  in  existence  onl 
on  the  maps  of  the  surveyors.  The  townsite  had  bee 
laid  off,  the  location  of  the  new  town  being  on  a  pai 
of  what  had  been  the  great  King  ranch,  in  what  ws 
then  Nueces  county.  It  was  now  awaiting  the  con 
pletion  of  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  and  Mexico  Rai 
road  before  springing  into  life.  It  was  in  March,  190^ 
that  Mr.  Flato  arrived  and  selected  a  lot  for  hi 
lumber  yard.  He  then  had  his  lumber  shipped  in  b< 
fore  any  train  service  was  inaugurated,  his  stock  bein 
brought   from   Robstown   to   Kingsville  by  constructio 
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trains.  He  thus  became  the  first  citizen  of  the  town. 
He  has  ahyays  been  the  leading  spirit  in  its  upbuild- 
ing, never  showing  any  discouragement  when  business 
seemed  dull,  but  always  looking  optimistically  into  the 
future. 

The  lumber  business  which  was  his  first  venture  has 
been  very  successful  and  he  is  at  present  vice-president 
and  manager  of  the  company.  He  is  also  vice-presi- 
dent and  manager  of  the  John  B.  Bagland  Mercantile 
Company,  which  is  the  largest  mercantile  company  in 
the  city  and  in  fact  is  one  of  the  most  complete  estab- 
lishments of  the  kind  in  the  state.  This  store  is  diWded 
into  various  departments,  and  the  stock  in  each  is  well 
selected  and  of  the  best  grade.  Gentleman  ^s  and  ladies  * 
wearing  apparel,  hardware,  groceries,  and  everything 
needed  for  the  home,  farm  and  ranch,  may  be  found 
somewhere  in  the  store,  which  occupies  the  larger  part 
of  three  floors,  including  the  basement,  of  the  splendid 
fire-proof  business  block  on  Kleberg  avenue.  This  block 
is  owned  by  Mr.  Flato  and  Eobert  J.  Kleberg,  and 
includes  the  Flato  Opera  House,  which  is  the  finest 
building  of  the  kind  south  of  Houston.  The  above 
mentioned  mercantile  company  is  capitalized  at  $20,- 
000,  with  a  surplus  of  $100,000.  Mr.  Flato  is  also 
active  vice-president  of  the  bank  of  R.  J.  Kleberg  and 
Company,  a  corporation  with  almost  unlimited  re- 
sources behind  it  and  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  Ad- 
joining Kingsville  on  the  south  is  the  Flato  truck  farm, 
which  Mr.  Flato  owns  and  operates  and  in  which  he  is 
keenly  interested. 

In  1906  Mr.  Flato  was  elected  president  of  the  Kings- 
ville school  board  and  he  has  been  active  in  this  work 
ever  since.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners which  was  appointed  by  Governor  Colquitt  to 
supervise  the  organization  of  the  new  county  of  Kle- 
berg. This  work  was  completed  in  August,  19*13,  Kings- 
ville being  made  the  county  seat. 

Mr.  Flato  is  a  very  active  member  of  the  Kingsville 
Conunercial  Club  being  a  director  of  this  organization, 
lie  was  married  at  Yorktown,  Texas,  to  Miss  Louise 
E.  Von  Boeder,  who  was  a  native  of  that  place,  being 
a  daughter  of  one  of  the  distinguished  German  fam- 
ilies of  this  section.  Two  children,  Charles  H.  Flato, 
III,  and  Harry  Edwin,  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Flato. 

William  H.  McCracken,  of  Kingsville,  Texas,  has 
taken  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  history  of 
this  thriving  little  city  ever  since  his  arrival  here  in 
1904.  He  has  been  engaged  in  various  lines  of  work, 
but  whether  as  banker,  real  estate  man,  or  farmer, 
he  has  always  worked  for  the  upbuilding  of  Kings- 
ville, and  he  has  won  and  held  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  all  who  know  him. 

William  H.  McCracken  was  born  in  Fayette  county, 
near  Vandalia,  Illinois,  in  1868,  the  son  of  Eli  Mc- 
Cracken and  Martha  S.  (Nail)  McCracken.  The  father 
was  born  in  Murray  county,  Tennessee,  in  1816,  the  son 
of  Samuel  McCracken.  The  latter  was  born  in  North 
Carolina,  of  sturdy  Scotch  ancestry,  of  the  race  that 
was  so  large  a  factor  in  winning  the  freedom  of  the 
Colonies.  He  was  a  settler  in  Tennessee  in  the  days 
when  to  hold  the  land  meant  a  continual  conflict  with 
the  Indians,  and  the  fighting  blood  of  his  forefathers 
was  strongly  marked  in  Samuel  McCracken,  for  when 
the  Black  Hawk  war  broke  out  he  determined  to  move 
to  Illinois  that  he  might  become  a  partici|)ant.  It  was 
in  1832  that  Samuel  McCracken  came  to  Illinois  with 
his  family  and  settled  in  Fayette  county,  near  Van- 
dalia, which  was  the  first  capital  of  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois. Samuel  McCracken  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  Fayette  county.  On  his  maternal  side  William  Mc- 
Cracken is  descended  from  a  line  of  brave  men,  and  his 
great-grandfather.  Colonel  Nail,  of  North  Carolina,  was 
an  officer  in  the  Continental  army,  fighting  all  through 


the  Revolution.  Mr.  McCracken 's  mother  was  born 
in   Illinois. 

It  was  in  his  native  county  that  William  McCracken 
was  reared  and  educated  and  when  it  came  time  for 
him  to  play  a  man's  part  in  life  he  entered  the  bank- 
ing business  in  Fayette  county.  He  was  also  connected 
with  the  banking  business  in  Bond  county  for  a  time 
and  after  this  was  engaged  in  railroad  construction 
work  under  P.  M.  Johnson,  of  Bond  county.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  a  widely  known  railroad  contractor,  hav- 
ing built  railroads  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  being  especially  well  known  for  having  done  a 
large  amount  of  contracting  work  for  the  Frisco  Sys- 
tem. When  the  Frisco  people  determined  to  build  what 
is  now  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  and  Mexico  Railroad, 
extending  from  Houston  to  Brownsville,  Texas,  they 
engaged  Mr.  Johnson  to  do  the  work.  It  was  through 
Mr.  Johnson  that  Mr.  McCracken  came  to  Texas.  He 
was  at  the  time  in  Pocohontas,  Hlinois,  being  con- 
nected with  one  of  Mr.  Johnson's  banks  and  he  came 
to  Kingsville  in  1904,  shortly  after  the  founding  of  the 
town.  Here  he  organized,  in  association  with  Wr.  John- 
son and  Mr.  Kleberg,  a  banking  business,  which  was 
known  as  the  Bank  of  R.  J.  Kleberg  and  Company. 
He  was  vice-president  and  manager  of  this  bank  until 
September,  1912,  when  he  resigned  to  engage  in  the 
real  estate  and  insurance  business.  The  fine  condi- 
tion of  the  bank  when  Mr.  McCracken  resigned  his 
position  was  sufficient  evidence  of  his  financial  ability, 
and  he  has  since  shown  himself  a  competent  business 
man  in  other  fields.  He  now  has  a  fine  farm  of  eighty 
acres  adjoining  Kingsville  on  the  west  and  here  he  raises 
cotton,  corn  and  feed  stuffs.  He  is  a  breeder  of  fine 
Jersey  cattle.  He  is  a  stockholder  in  the  Kingsville 
Creamery  Com|)any  and  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Commercial  Club. 

In  1913  the  county  of  Kleberg  was  formed  from 
part  of  Nueces  couuty  and  Kingsville  was  made  the 
county  seat.  In  the  first  county  election,  which  was 
held  on  June  27,  1913,  Mr.  McCracken  was  a  candidate 
for  county  judge.  He  received  the  largest  number  of 
votes  in  the  election  but  owing  to  a  technical  error  the 
election  was  declared  illegal  and  this  fact  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  his  opponent.  The  votes  of  two  pre- 
cincts were  thrown  out  through  this  alleged  technical 
mistake  and  Mr.  McCracken 's  opponent  was  allowed 
to  take  office. 

Mr.  McCracken  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  Weber, 
in  Illinois.  Mrs.  McCracken  was  born  in  Montgomery 
county,  Illinois,  her  parents  being  natives  of  the  state 
ot  New  York.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCracken  four  chil- 
dren have  been  born,  namely:  Foss,  Willard,  Maurice 
and  Harold. 

Benjamin  O.  Sims,  Jr.  Among  the  prominent  young 
business  men  of  Kingsville,  Texas,  Benjamin  O.  Sims,  Jr., 
is  widely  known  for  his  energy  and  real  business  ability. 
Although  he  is  a  comparatively  young  man  he  has  been 
influential  in  the  building  up  of  this  prosperous  region 
for  he  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  and  through 
his  efforts  some  of  the  best  settlers  the  county  has 
gained  have  come  here. 

Benjamin  O.  Sims  was  born  at  Mexico,  Audrain  county, 
Missouri,  in  March,  1883.  His  father,  B.  O.  Sims,  was 
also  born  in  Audrain  county,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
pioneer  families  of  that  section.  B.  O.  Sims  married 
Miss  Ella  Walden  and  they  are  living  at  present  in 
Oklahoma. 

It  was  in  Mexico,  "Missouri,  that  Benjamin  O.  Sims, 
Jr.,  grew  up  and  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town  he 
received  his  education.  His  first  venture  in  the  business 
world  was  in  Iloldenville,  Oklahoma,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber  business.  Soon  after  the  town  of 
Kingsville,  Texas,  was  established,  Mr.  Sims  removed 
hither,  this  being  in  1904.  He,  at  that  time  entered  the 
real  estate  business  and  has  been  thus  engaged  ever  since.* 
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Kingsville  is  located  on  a  part  of  the  famous  Santa 
Gertrudis  ranch,  sometimes  called  King^s  ranch,  which 
is  owned  by  Mrs.  Richard  M.  King  and  Robert  J.  Kle- 
berg. Mr.  Sims  is  the  exclusive  agent  for  the  two  own- 
ers of  this  immense  property,  or  for  that  part  of  it 
which  is  being  sold  as  farm  lands  or  as  building  lots  in 
the  town  of  Kingsville.  Mr.  Sims  has  sold  more  than 
70,000  acres  of  farming  land  at  retail  to  farmers,  who 
have  come  from  all  over  the  United  States,  but  the  Santa 
Gertrudis  still  remains  one  of  the  great  cattle  ranches 
thei^e  being  over  a  million  acres  in  what  is  practically 
a  solid  piece  of  land. 

In  August,  1905,  the  organization  of  the  new  county 
of  Kleberg  was  completed,  Kingsville  being  made  the 
county  seat.  Mr.  Sims  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
five  commissioners,  appointed  by  Governor  Colquitt  who 
carried  out  this  organization,  and  he  consequently  takes 
a  deep  interest  in  the  county,  being  in  a  sense,  one  of 
the  fathers  of  it.  The  county  itself  contains  900  square 
miles,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Nueces  county,  and 
it  has  a  population  of  about  8,500.  The  fact  that  Kings- 
ville was  made  the  county  seat  gave  new  impetus  to  its 
growth  and  both  the  city  and  surrounding  country  have 
advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  all  the  work  of  im- 
provement Mr.  Sims  has  ever  been  a  leader. 

The  artistic  and  substantial  Sims  building  on  the 
corner  of  Seventh  street  and  Kleberg  avenue,  was  built 
and  is  owned  by  Mr.  Sims.  It  is  two  stories  high,  of 
red  pressed  brick  and  of  the  most  modem  construction, 
being  fire-proof.  Three  stores  occupy  the  first  floor 
and  there  are  nearly  twenty  offices  on  the  second  floor, 
the  Southwestern  Telephone  Company  having  their  offices 
in  this  building. 

Mr.  Sims  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Kingsville 
Creamery  Company  and  is  still  a  stockholder  in  this 
prosperous  concern. 

Mr.  Sims  was  married  in  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma, 
to  Miss  Clyde  Willard,  who  was  reared  in  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas. 

Egbert  B.  Alfobd.  As  a  business  man  and  citizen  Mr. 
Alford  is  easily  foremost  in  the  town  of  Henderson, 
where  he  is  president  of  the  Mayfield- Alford  Company, 
the  largest  mercantile  house  of  the  town,  and  is  mayor 
of  the  civil  corporation.  Mr.  Alford  has  been  a  resident 
of  Texas  since  1874,  and  in  forty  years  has  progressed 
from  the  status  of  a  clerk  to  a  controlling  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  a  large  and  prosperous  community. 

Mr.  Alford  came  to  Texas  from  Chambers  county,  Ala- 
bama, where  he  was  born  at  Lafayette  on  April  14,  1859. 
His  family  record  is  one  of  interest.  His  father,  John 
Rogers  Alford,  was  a  positive  force  in  the  social,  political 
and  business  life  of  Chambers  county,  which  he  serv^ed 
as  an  official  and  which  he  represented  in  the  state 
legislature.  He  was  born  at  Walton,  Georgia,  in  1810, 
had  only  a  fair  amount  of  education,  and  succeeded 
largely  by  sheer  force  of  his  ability  and  industry.  The 
grandfather  was  Kinchen  B.  Alford,  a  slave  holder  who 
lived  and  died  in  Georgia,  leaving  four  children.  James 
W.,  the  first  of  these  children  died  in  Georgia;  Mary 
married  Dr.  Beall;  Feraby  married  Dr.  Hudson  and 
John  R.  John  R.  Alford  began  life  as  a  grocery  clerk 
at  Walton,  Georgia.  In  1836  he  moved  to  Alabama, 
soon  after  his  marriage  and  in  that  state  his  time  was 
largely  taken  up  with  public  affairs.  He  was  a  govern- 
ment commissioner  in  the  removal  of  the  Indians  from 
his  section  of  Alabama  to  Florida.  His  early  political 
support  was  given  to  the  W'hig  party,  but  after  the  war 
he  was  a  loyal  Democrat.  His  advanced  age  put  him  in 
the  home  guard  near  the  close  of  the  war,  and  he  was 
stationed  a  short  while  at  West  Point,  Georgia.  In  relig- 
ion he  was  a  Baptist.  All  his  farming  operations  were 
carried  on  with  slave  labor,  and  he  thus  suffered  great  fi- 
nancial misfortune  when  the  negroes  were  freed.  John  B. 
Alford  married  Amelia  Beall,  a  daugfhter  of  Thaddeus 
Beall,  who  went  to  Alabama  from  Georgia,  about  the 


same  time  his  son-in-law  did.  Mrs.  Alford  died  in  Hen- 
derson, Texas,  in  1894,  and  her  children  are  briefly 
named  as  follows:  Josephine  married  Major  Terrell,  and 
died  in  Rusk  county;  Lenora  married  Charles  Taliaferro, 
and  lives  in  Talapoosa,  Georgia;  Augustus  O.  lives  at 
Overton,  Texas;  Achsa  married  Richard  Taliaferro  of 
Georgia ;  Emma  married  Burton  Dabb,  and  died  at  Rome, 
Georgia;  Eliza  married  George  Gammell,  and  lives  in 
Lafayette,  Alabama;  John  R.,  died  at  Overton,  Texas, 
in  1882;  James  lives  at  Overton;  Kinchen  B.  has  his 
home  at  Houston,  Texas;  Egbert  B.  lives  at  Henderson, 
Tex. ;  and  George  W.  is  a  resident  of  Rome,  Georgia. 

Egbert  B.  Alford  arrived  in  Texas  in  December,  1874. 
He  was  then  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  His  first  ex- 
perience here  was  as  clerk  in  a  store  at  Overton.  Soon 
afterwards  he  moved  to  Henderson,  and  while  not  busy 
with  the  work  of  earning  a  living  attended  public 
schools,  and  thus  finished  his  education.  For  two  years 
he  was  a  clerk  in  Henderson,  and  then  accepted  a  place 
with  the  wholesale  dry  goods  house  of  Yale  &  Boiling  at 
Xew  Orleans,  as  a  traveling  salesman.  After  a  few 
months  he  went  into  a  similar  capacity  for  the  Rice-Stix 
Dry  Goods  Company  of  St.  Louis,  covering  the  territory 
of  northeast  and  east  Texas  from  1881  for  a  year  or  so. 
On  leaving  that  firm  he  went  to  Galveston  to  become 
credit  man  for  P.  J.  Willis  &  Brother,  over  their  east 
Texas  territory.  In  1884,  having  the  experience  and  the 
enterprise  necessary  to  start  on  his  own  account,  Mr. 
Alford  established  himself  in  business  at  Overton,  asso- 
ciated with  his  brother  Kinchen  B.  Their  operations 
continued  there  with  considerable  success  until  1891. 
Since  then  Mr.  Alford  has  operated  with  his  headquarters 
and  home  at  Henderson.  In  this  place  he  bought  up 
several  stocks  of  goods  from  E.  Barthold  and  from  James 
Claiborne,  and  succeeded  to  the  business  formerly  car- 
ried on  by  the  Alliance  Store.  These  consolidated  enter- 
prises were  conducted  by  him  under  his  own  name  until 
1904  when  he  formed  a  partnership  with  J.  R.  Irion. 
The  firm  of  Alford  &  Irion  prospered  for  one  year,  when 
John  B.  Mayfield  bought  an  interest,  and  a  stock  com- 
pany was  then  formed,  conducted  since  under  the  name 
of  the  Mayfield-Alford  Company.  Mr.  Alford  is  presi- 
dent of  this  organization,  his  son  J.  B.  is  secretary, 
and  his  daughter  Bessie  L.  is  treasurer.  The  members 
of  his  own  family  have  acquired  all  the  stock,  the  busi- 
ness being  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  forty  thousand 
dollars. 

Besides  this  successful  record  as  a  merchant,  Mr.  Alford 
is  president  of  the  Guaranty  Fund  State  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Henderson,  and  is  president  of  the  Overton 
Compress  Company.  He  was  for  many  years  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  lumber  in  Rusk  county.  He  organ- 
ized the  Henderson  Light  &  Planing  Mill  Company,  and 
did  more  than  any  other  individual  to  promote  the  build- 
ing of  a  light  plant  and  the  operation  of  a  planing  mill 
here.  For  many  years  Mr.  Alford  has  owned  Busk 
County  land,  and  has  added  many  acres  to  the  cultivated 
domain.  His  theme  has  been  the  adoption  of  **book 
methods''  in  farming.  Scientific  and  intensive  agricul- 
ture, have  been  urged  by  him  upon  his  tenants  and  his 
customers,  with  apparently  good  results,  through  his  in- 
dividual efforts,  and  by  impromptu  talks  to  small  groups 
in  his  place  of  business.  His  personal  observation  where 
scientific  methods  have  been  pursued  has  made  an  en- 
thusiastic convert  to  the  idea  of  intensive  fanning,  and 
some  of  his  own  acres  have  responded  under  the  touch 
of  that  magic  wand.  His  own  farm  supports  a  score  of 
families  who  add  yearly  to  the  wealth  of  Busk  County. 

When  Henderson  resumed  its  corporate  existence  in 
1912,  Mr.  Alford  was  elected  mayor.  He  has  aided  in  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  educational  matters 
here  for  many  years  as  a  trustee  of  the  public  schools. 
In  many  other  ways  he  has  identified  himself  with  local, 
civic  and  political  affairs,  has  acted  as  chairman  of  im- 
portant local  meetings  and  conventions,  and  is  a  man 
who  never  neglects  his  civic  responsibilities.    In  1892,  he 
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was  a  Hogg  delegate  to  the  historic  Houston  convention 
as  a  partisan  of  Texas's  famous  reform  governor.  Mr. 
Alford  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  Lodge  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  Order,  and  his  church  is  the  Meth- 
odist. 

In  November,  1880,  Mr.  Alford  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Alice  Neal.  Her  father  was  Dr.  Neal.  Mrs. 
Alford  died  in  1881,  without  surviving  children.  In 
December,  1884,  Mr.  Alford  married  Miss  Ella  Overton. 
Her  father  was  Dr.  Jess  Overton,  and  the  family  name 
has  a  memorial  in  the  present  Texas  village  of  that  desig- 
nation. The  Overtons  came  from  Tennessee,  where  the 
name  is  likewise  preserved  in  geographic  nomenclature, 
and  Dr.  Overton  was  born  in  that  state  and  came  to 
Texas  before  the  war.  The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alford  are:  John  E.,  Josie  B.,  wife  of  J.  J.  Rayford  of 
Henderson;  Bessie  L.,  a  student  in  the  Denton  State 
Normal;  Jessie  B.;  E.  B.,  Jr.,  and  Richard  Overton.  Mr. 
Alford  stands  six  feet  one  inch  high,  weighs  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  the  force  of  his  char- 
acter and  his  business  energy  are  in  close  harmony  with 
his  physical  vigor. 

Henry  Lee  Borden.  One  of  the  younger  attorneys, 
and  business  men  of  Houston,  where  he  has  lived  since 
1903,  was  bom  in  San  Patricio  county,  Texas,  on  January 
6,  1879,  a  son  of  Sydney  Gail  and  Mary  (Sullivan)  Bor- 
den. He  represents  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent 
families  of  Texas.  The  name  is  today  a  household  word 
practically  all  over  the  nation,  and  Texas  honors  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  name  of  a  county  and  county  seat. 

Gail  Borden,  one  of  the  first  American  Bordens  and 
a  great-granduncle  of  the  Houston  lawyer,  was  born  in 
1777,  was  married  in  1800  at  Gloucester,  Rhode  Island, 
to  Miss  Philadelphia  Wheeler,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
illustrious  Roger  Williams,  founder  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  plantations.  In  1824  Gail  Borden  came  to 
.Texas  with  his  sons,  Gail,  Jr.,  Thomas  H.,  Paschal,  and 
John  P.  Borden.  Texas  has  ever  since  been  the  home 
of  this  branch  of  the  family. 

Gail  Borden,  Jr.,  was  a  man  long  prominent  in  the 
political  and  commercial  life  of  Texas.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  San  Felipe  Convention  in  1833,  and  with  his 
brother,  Thomas  H.,  founded  in  1835  the  Telegraph  and 
Texas  Eegister,  the  only  newspaper  published  in  Texas 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  official  organ  of 
the  new  government.  In  the  Telegraph  of  November  19, 
1836,  Gail  and  T.  H.  Borden,  the  publishers,  announced 
that  they  had  completed  a  plan  of  the  city  of  Houston, 
exhibited  in  the  senate  chamber  of  the  Capitol  in  Colum- 
bia. That  was  the  first  plan  made  of  the  site  of  Hous- 
ton, and  is  still  in  existence  and  in  an  excellent  state 
of  preservation.  On  the  Woods  map,  published  in  1869, 
is  reproduced  this  original  plat  of  Houston. 

Gail  Borden  was  a  commercial  genius.  He  invented 
a  form  of  meat  biscuit,  and  later  perfected  the  process 
for  the  manufacture  of  condensed  milk,  and  other  food 
products.  Borden's  condensed  milk  has  been  a  staple 
article  of  food  over  the  entire  civilized  world,  and  the 
name  of  Gail  Borden  is  retained  by  a  corporation  which 
today  supplies  milk  and  its  products  to  millions  of  con- 
sumers. The  pioneer  Gail  Borden,  because  of  his  in- 
troduction of  new  processes  of  food  manufacture,  was 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  London  Society.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Texas,  he  was  the  first  collector  of 
the  Port  of  Galveston,  under  the  Republican  era,  and 
held  other  offices  of  prominence.  In  later  years  he 
moved  to  New  York,  where  he  developed  his  manu- 
facturing enterprise,  and  amassed  an  ample  fortune. 
He  died  on  January  11,  1874,  while  on  a  visit  to  relatives 
on  Harvey's  Creek  at  his  old  Texas  home. 

John  P.  Borden,  a  brother  of  Gail  Borden,  Jr.,  was 
the  grandfather  of  the  Houston  lawyer.  He  also  gained 
prominence  in  early  Texas  affairs,  fought  in  the  Rev- 
olution, with  Col.  Ben  Milam  in  the  siege  and  capture 
of  San  Antonio,  in  December,  1835,  and  later  was  first 


lieutenant  in  Moseley  Baker's  Company  in  the  Battle  of 
San  Jacinto.  President  Sam  Houston  appointed  him  as 
the  first  land  commissioner  of  the  Republic. 

Sydney  Gail  Borden,  a  son  of  John  P.  Borden,  was 
a  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  a  leading  citizen  of  San 
Patricio  county,  where  lie  served  a  number  of  years  as 
county  judge.  His  wife,  Mary  Sullivan,  was  born  in 
New  Jersey,  her  family  having  come  to  Texas  before  the 
Civil  war,  and  several  of  its  male  members  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy.  Her  brother, 
H.  D.  Sullivan,  was  a  member  of  Terry's  Texas  Rangers, 
another  brother,  was  killed  in  Louisiana  while  fighting  in 
the  Confederate  ranks,  and  still  another  J.  E.  Sullivan 
served  in  the  Union  army,  and  was  wounded  at  Gettys- 
burg. 

Henry  Lee  Borden,  one  of  the  children  of  Sydney  G. 
Borden  and  wife,  ^tas  educated  in  the  schools  of  Corpus 
Christi,  and  in  1900  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Texas  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Entering 
the  law  department,  he  took  his  LL.  B.  degree  in  1903, 
and  at  the  same  time  his  master's  degree  in  science. 
During  his  college  career  he  won  the  Edward  Thompson 
Book  Company's  prize.  He  has  always  been  interested 
in  university  affairs,  having  been  prominent  in  the  so- 
cial and  fraternal  life  of  the  University.  Soon  after  his 
graduation,  in  1903,  Mr.  Borden  was  admitted  to  Ihe 
bar,  and  coming  to  Houston  entered  the  firm  of  Andrews, 
Ball  &  Streetman.  Four  years  later  United  States 
Judge  Waller  T.  Burns  appointed  him  referee  in  bank- 
ruptcy, a  position  he  retained  until  1910.  His  interests 
then  became  attracted  to  the  development  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  a  syn- 
dicate which  bought  sixty  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
that  region,  became  general  manager  of  the  Misso'iri- 
Texas  Land  &  Irrigation  Company,  and  lies  assisted  Ihe 
various  promoters  of  many  enterprises  in  the  opening 
of  that  pioneer  agricultural  section.  All  his  time  in 
recent  years  has  been  taken  up  with  the  operations  of 
various  irrigation  and  colonization  movements  along  the 
south  border  of  Texas. 

Until  1912  Mr.  Borden  was  a  staunch  Republican,  and 
one  of  the  Texas  leaders  in  that  party.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate-at-large  to  the  National  Convention  at  Chicago  in 
June,  1912,  but  came  away  dissatisfied  with  the  methods 
and  the  fruits  of  the  gathering,  and  later  in  August 
returned  as  a  delegate-at -large  to  the  Convention  of  the 
new  Progressive  party.  From  that  convention  he  came 
back  to  Texas  and  helped  organize  the  Progressive  party 
in  this  state,  and  accepted  the  honor  of  nomination  for 
the  office  of  attorney  general. 

Mr.  Borden  is  a  member  of  the  Beta  Theta  Pi  fra- 
ternity, and  in  Houston  is  a  member  of  the  Houston 
Bar  Association  and  the  Texas  State  Bar  Association, 
the  Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Houston  Club, 
and  the  Country  Club,  also  the  Thalian  Club  and  the 
Houston  Press  Club.  On  February  10,  1904,  Mr.  Borden 
married  Miss  Rosa  Nalle,  daughter  of  Captain  Joseph 
Nalle  of  Austin,  Texas.  They  are  the  parents  of  two 
sons;     Sydney  Gail  Borden  and  Henry  Lee  Borden,  Jr. 

The  Kampmann  Family  of  San  Antonio.  In  the 
German -American  citizenship  of  San  Antonio,  the  na- 
tional stock  whose  advent  marked  the  beginning  of 
modem  progress  in  the  city,  no  single  family  has  been 
more  prominent  as  business  builders,  industrial  leaders, 
and  public  spirited  factors  in  the  community  than  the 
Kampmanns.  For  three-quarters  of  a  century  and 
through  three  generations  the  name  has  been  associated 
with  much  that  is  best  and  most  prominent  in  the  city's 
life  .and  enterprise. 

The  founder  of  the  family  at  San  Antonio  was  Major 
John  Hermann  Kampmann,  who  died  in  San  Antonio  in 
1885  after  a  residence  in  the  city  of  thirty-seven  years. 
Born  in  Waltrop,  Prussia,  on  Christmas  Day  of  1819,  he 
was  a  son  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth  (Finniman)  Kamp- 
and    a    career    of    diversified    and    important    activities. 
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mann,  his  father,  a  farmer ,  having  died  in  1844,  and  the 
mother  being  a  member  of  a  prominent  rural  family  at 
Waltrop.  Major  Kampmann  was  liberally  educated  in 
the  best  schools  and  academies  of  Prussia,  and  subse- 
quently studied  architecture  in  the  Academy  of  Builders 
in  Cologne  for  three  years.  As  preliminaries  to  a  suc- 
cessful practice  of  his  profession  of  architect,  he  learned 
the  trades  of  blacksmith,  locksmith,  carpenter,  mason  and 
stone  cutter.  He  began  his  apprenticeship  when  four- 
teen years  of  age,  working  in  the  practical  details*  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  studying  each  winter  in  the  Acad- 
emy. For  two  years  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  Prussian 
army.  He  followed  his  profession  in  Germany  until  1848, 
and  for  about  four  years  was  principal  architect  for 
Count  Fuerstenburg  at  Steinheim. 

The  late  Mr.  Kampmann  was  essentially  a  self-made 
man.     His  literary  education  and  the  studies  of  his  pro- 
fession were  acquired  by  his  own  exertions,  his  family 
being  unable  to  assist  him  in  his  early  progress.    Success- 
ful beginnings  in  his  profession  presaged  to  rank  as  an 
architect  and  builder,   and  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
attained    eminence    had    he   remained   in    Germany.      In 
the  Revolution  of  1848  he  was  suspected  because  of  his 
repu])lican  principles,  and  though  he  committed  no  overt 
act   his   safety   demanded    his   immediate   emigration    to 
America.     On  reaching  America  in  1848,  his  first  land- 
ing was  at  New  Orleans,  whence,  after  a  week  he  took 
vessel   to   Galveston,  and  from  there   came  overland   to 
the  German  settlement  in  southwest  Texas.     He  visited 
the  famous  German  colony,  whose  principal  seat  was  at 
New  Braunfels,  in  Comal  county.     While  there  he  loaned 
some  money  which  he  was  unable  to  recover,  and  when  he 
reached  San  Antonio  in  May,  1848,  he  was  practically  in 
poverty.     His  varied  accomplishments,  however,  soon  set 
him  on  the  high  road  to  success.    His  first  occupation  at 
San  Antonio  was  as  a  stone  mason,  an  occupation  which 
he   followed  for   two  years,  and  in  that  time  acquired 
suflScient  means  to  enable  him  to  begin  practice  as  an 
architect  and  master  builder.     He  soon  began  to  accu- 
mulate property,  and  during  his  long  practice  as  archi- 
tect and  builder,  he  erected  some  of  the  handsomest  resi- 
dences and  business  and  public  structures  of  his  time  in 
San  Antonio.     In  1861  he  entered  the  Confederate  army 
as  captain  of  a  company  of  Germans  which  he  had  raised, 
and  his  service  throughout  the  war  was  entirely  within 
the  limits  of  Texas.     He  was  promoted  to  Major  of  the 
Third  Texas  Infantry,  of  which  his  company  was  a  part. 
On  the  termination  of  the  war  he  again  resumed  his  pro- 
fession at  San  Antonio,  and  also  established  there 'a  sash, 
door  and  blind  factory.     In  business  and  in  citizenship 
his  reputation  was  that  of  the  finest  integrity  and  public 
spirit.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church.     Major 
Kampmann    in    1849    married    Caroline    Bonnet    of    San 
Antonio. 

A  worthy  successor  in  business  enterprise  of  Major 
Kampmann  was  his  son,  the  late  Hermann  D.  Kamp- 
mann, who  died  at  his  home  in  this  city  in  1902.  He 
was  horn  in  San  Antonio,  and  was  a  life-long  resident  of 
the  city.  He  was  easily  one  of  the  most  prominent  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city,  was  an  extensive  property  owner, 
and  possessed  a  large  fortune  and  used  its  resources  for 
the  ])ermanent  development  of  the  city.  He  was  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  Lockwood-Kampmann  Bank,  and  after 
disposing  of  his  interests  in  that  bank  to  Mr.  Lockwood 
he  bought  and  operated  the  San  Antonio  Gas  Company 
and  the  San  Antonio  Electric  Light  Company.  Later 
these  enterprises  were  sold  to  Emerson  McMillan  of  St. 
Louis.  He  next  devoted  most  of  his  time  and  energy  to 
the  improvement  of  the  famous  Menger  Hotel,  a  noted 
old  hostelry  around  which  center  most  of  the  memories 
and  historic  associations  of  old-time  San  Antonio  resi- 
dents. The  Menger  Hotel  is  still  owned  by  his  family, 
and  the  Kampmann  Building,  another  of  his  holdings,  is 
a  conspicuous  structure  in  the  business  history.  Hermann 
D.  Kampmann  was  survived  by  his  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren, the  names  of  the  latter  being  John  Hermann  Kamp- 


mann, Isaac  Simpson  Kampmann,  Eda,  wife  of  J.  H. 
Frost,  and  Bobert  Simpson  Kampmann. 

Mrs.  Kampmann,  widow  of  the  late  Herman  D.  Kamp- 
mann was  a  daughter  of  Isaac  P.  Simpson.    The  late  Mr. 
Simpson,  who  died  at  San  Antonio  in  1895,  was  for  forty 
years  a  member  of  the  San  Antonio  bar,  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  of  the  city  during  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  representative  of  an  old  and  promi- 
nent family  in  the  south.     Isaac  P.  Simpson  was  born 
at  Winchester,  Kentucky,  April  24,  1832,  son  of  James 
and   Mary  Simpson.     James   Simpson,   the   father,   was 
of  Scotch  stock,  and  was  born  in  Belfast,  Ireland  in  1796, 
a  son  of  James  Simpson,  who  was  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister at  Belfast.     The  Kev.  James  Simpson  became  in- 
volved in  the  Kebellion  of  1798,  and  in  consequence  came 
to  the  United  States,  locating  at  Winchester,  Kentucky, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1823.     Of  his  two 
sons,    Isaac    adopted    the    profession    of    medicine,    and 
James  that  of  law.     James  Simpson,  who  studied  law 
with  Hon.  Chilton  Allen,  and  is  subsequently  his  partner, 
had  a  very  successful  career  at  the  bar,  served  for  a 
number  of  years  as  circuit  judge  and  also  on  the  Su- 
preme bench  of  Kentucky.    He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
legislature.    His  death  occurred  in  May,  1876,  when  past 
eighty  years  of  age.     He  married  in  1824  Mary  Cald- 
well,  daughter   of   Major   Robert   Caldwell   of   Madison 
county,  Kentucky,  the  latter  having  been  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Kentucky,  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the   celebrated  Resolutions  of   1798-99. 
Major  Caldwell  married  Fanny  Irvine,  whose  father  had 
been  killed  in  an  expedition  against  the  Indians  under 
General  Logan  in  1786,  and  who  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Kentucky.     The  late  Isaac  P.  Simpson,  after  leaving 
school  at  Winchester  was  graduated  in  1851  from  Center 
College  at  Danville,  Kentucky,  with  first  honors  of  his 
class.     He  studied  law  with  his  father  and  at  the  Tran- 
sylvania Law  School  at  Lexington,  and  in  1855  located  in 
San  Antonio.    He  reached  a  position  at  the  head  of  his 
■  profession,  and  for  forty  years  was  esteemed  as  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  of  San  Antonio.    He  served  four  years 
in   the   Texas   Legislature,   and   was   always   an   earnest 
Democrat  in  his  politics.     Mr.  Simpson  in  1853  married 
Fanny  Weir,  who  was  born  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,   a 
daughter  of  Frances  J.  Weir.    The  latter  of  Scotch-Irish 
ancestry  was  born  in  County  Down,  Ireland,  moved  to 
Kentucky  when  young,  married  Frances  J.  Berry,  daugh- 
ter of  Captain  Benjamin  Berry,  and  finally  came  to  San 
Antonio,  where  his  death  occurred  in   1875  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two.     The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simpson 
are  mentioned  as  follows:    Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  late 
Hermann  D.   Kampmann;    Fannie  Weir;   James;   Caro, 
wife  of  Goerge  C.  Eichlitz  of  San  Antonio;  and  Bobert, 
Isaac,  and  Mary  Caldwell,  who  are  now  deceased. 

Isaac  Simpson  Kampmann,  a  prominent  young  attorney 
of  San  Antonio,  and  representing  the  present  generation 
of  his  family  in  this  city  was  born  in  San  Antonio  in 
1882,  second  of  the  children  of  Hermann  D.  and  EliM- 
beth  (Simpson)  Kampmann.  He  was  reared  and  received 
his  early  education  in  his  native  city,  and  is  a  g^^^^ 
of  Princeton  University,  A.  B.  with  the  class  of  1905, 
and  a  graduate  LL.  B.  from  the  Harvard  Law  School,  in 
the  class  of  1908.  He  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  at  San  Antonio  since  1908,  and  is  now  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Kampmann  &  Bumey. 

Thomas  L.  Cross.  As  a  matter  of  course,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  commercial  activities  of  Galveston  are 
connected  with  the  city's  position  as  one  of  the  great 
ports  of  the  world,  and  among  the  local  firms  which  sup- 
ply the  great  variety  of  goods  used  by  the  maritime  in- 
terests is  the  ship  chandlery  house  of  Thomas  L.  Cross. 
The  business  is  located  in  the  street  along  which  so  many 
of  the  transportation  companies,  brokerage  houses,  and 
other  interests  connected  with  the  sea  are  to  be  found,  on 
The  Strand,  at  2014  to  2018. 
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For  a  period  of  fifty -five  years,  Thomas  L.  Cross  has 
been  a  resident  of  Galveston.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the  war 
between  the  states,  and  is  one  of  the  now  rapidly  de- 
creasing number  of  survivors  who  can  tell  of  the  events 
relating  to  the  war  which  happened  in  and  about  Gal- 
veston, during  the  stormy  period  of  the  sixties.  Prac- 
ticaUy  all  his  life  work  has  been  identified  with  either  the 
sea  or  its  longshore  interests.  His  birthplace  itself  is 
significant  of  a  career  connected  with  sea-faring.  Mr. 
Cross  was  born  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1840.  His  parents  were  John  and  Mary  Susanna 
(Little)  Cross.  His  father  also  a  native  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  and  for  a  number  of  years  a  liveryman,  immi- 
grated to  California,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  gold 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  died  in  Sacramento  within  less 
than  a  year  after  he  reached  the  golden  land.  The 
mother  also  a  native  of  England  died  in  1876. 

Thomas  L.  Cross  received  most  of  his  practical  train- 
ing for  life  from  experience  rather  than  from  schools. 
He  attended  both  the  public  and  private  institutions,  lo- 
cated at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  but  at  the  age  of  twelve  be- 
gan earning  his  own  way.  His  first  employment  was  in 
a  lawyer's  office,  but  like  most  of  the  boys  who  lived  in 
his  native  city  his  ambition  was  for  the  sea.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  became  a  seaman's  apprentice,  and 
four  years  of  experience  on  the  high  seas  finally  brought 
him  to  Galveston  in  1858.  As  a  longshoreman  and  then 
as  a  boatman  in  the  bay,  he  spent  the  years  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war.  Then  followed  his  enlist- 
ment in  Company  B  in  Cook's  heavy  artillery  of  the 
Confederate  army.  He  was  first  located  in  the  fort 
Fervice  engaged  in  building  and  garrisoning  forts  at  Sa- 
bine and  elsewhere.  On  January  1,  1863,  he  participated 
in  that  daring  and  successful  attack  by  which  Galves- 
ton Harbor  and  city  were  recovered  from  the  Federal 
Troops,  and  following  that  event  he  was  connected  with 
the  harbor  police  service  uhtil  the  end  of  the  war,  at 
first  under  Captain  Thomas  Chubb,  and  then  under  Cap- 
tain William  Christian  of  Houston. 

On  the  return  of  peace  came  a  short  service  as  steve- 
dore for  the  Federal  government.  Later  he  engaged  in 
general  stevedore  work  with  Mr.  Charles  C.  Sweeney. 
After  a  year  as  a  boatman  in  the  harbor,  he  was  disabled 
by  illness  for  some  months  and  then  got  a  job  as  a  dray- 
man in  the  city.  For  three  years  he  worked  with  a 
wholesale  grocery  house,  and  in  that  time  rose  from  the 
position  of  porter  to  shipping  clerk  to  corresponding 
clerk,  then  was  made  a  collector,  and  one  of  the  travel- 
ing representatives  of  the  house.  The  grocery  house  fin- 
ally became  bankrupt,  and  he  remained  as  acting  as- 
signee. With  this  somewhat  varied  experience  Mr.  Cross 
undertook  to  engage  in  the  retail  grocery  trade,  but  in 
that  he  encountered  the  only  serious  failure  of  his  career. 
To  again  get  a  standing,  he  took  up  stevedore  work,  and 
for  six  years  was  in  the  employ  of  the  stevedore  firm  of 
Charles  C.  Sweeney  &  Company.  From  position  as  book- 
keeper of  this  house  he  became  bookkeeper  for  A.  Flake 
&  Company,  with  whom  he  remained  for  six  years.  After 
the  business  was  sold  to  George  F.  Schneider,  Jr.,  he  re- 
mained with  Mr.  Schneider  as  manager  for  one  year,  and 
then  was  taken  into  partnership  under  the  firm  name  of 
Schneider  &  Cross.  When  this  firm  was  dissolved,  Mr. 
Cross  took  the  ship  chandlery  department,  and  that  was 
the  beginning  of  the  firm  of  T.  L.  Cross  &  Company.  In 
February,  1908,  the  business  was  incorporated  with  Mr. 
Cross  as  president,  treasurer,  and  general  manager,  with 
Mr.  E.  C.  Lossow  as  secretary,  and  E.  N.  Sanctuary  as 
the  other  director.  The  corporation  was  dissolved  on 
January  1,  1913,  and  Mr.  Cross  has  since  been  sole  owner 
of  the  establishment.  Through  many  years  of  successful 
trade  and  honorable  dealings,  he  has  acquired  a  splendid 
reputation  among  transportation  interests,  and  his  busi- 
ness is  one  of  the  most  substantial  growing  concerns 
along  the  strand. 

Besides  his  chief  business  enterprise  Mr.  Cross  is  a 
director  of  the  City  National  Bank  of  Galveston,  is  vice 
vo\.  in— 18 


president  of  the  Uneeda  Mining  Company  of  Globe, 
Arizona,  is  a  director  in  the  Galveston  Building  &  Loan 
Association,  and  a  director  in  the  American  National  In- 
surance Company.  For  many  years  he  has  been  on  the 
board  of  pilot  commissioners  at  Galveston  Harbor.  Mr. 
Cross  is  one  of  the  members  of  the  Galveston  Commercial 
Association  and  fraternally  is  associated  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen,  and  the  Temple  of  Honor. 

In  1864  occurred  his  marriage  to  Ellen  Welch,  a  native 
of  Ireland.  At  her  death  in  1878,  she  left  three  chil- 
dren :  Mary  S.,  the  oldest,  is  now  Mother  St.  Aloysius. 
For  six  years  she  was  mother  superior  of  the  Ursuline 
Convent  at  Galveston.  She  entered  the  infant  class  of 
this  convent,  never  attended  any  other  institution,  and 
remained  until  graduation,  after  which  she  took  the  veil 
and  eventually  became  mother  superior.  She  is  now 
mother  assistant.  Thomas,  the  second  child,  is  with  the 
firm  of  Beers  &  Kennison  of  Galveston.  Charles  W.,  the 
youngest,  is  secretary  of  the  Uneeda  Mining  Company 
of  Globe,  Arizona.  In  1883,  Mr.  Cross  married  Mrs. 
Mary  (Collins)  Balston.    Their  home  is  at  3011  0  Street. 

Charles  Granderson  Barrett,  is  the  youngest  son 
of  Colonel  William  Martin  Barrett,  of  Virginia,  and  his 
second  wife,  Nancy  Bernie  Keenan  Hamilton  (widow 
of  John  Hamilton  and  daughter  of  John  Keenan,  of 
Pulaski,  Tenn.).  His  ancestors  were  of  the  aristocratic^ 
slave-owning,  planter  class  of  the  South  and  were  history- 
making,  pioneer  soldiers  and  statesmen  both  in  regard 
to  the  United  States  and  Texas. 

His  father.  Col.  W.  M.  Barrett,  was  a  Colonel  in  the 
Mexican  war  and  an  officer  in  the  war  between  the 
States;  his  grandfather.  Col.  Thomas  Barrett,  served 
with  the  same  rank  in  the  war  of  1812;  while  his  groat- 
grandfather.  Col.  William  Barrett,  was  Colonel  in  the 
Patriot  army  of  the  Revolution  and  went  out  with  the 
Virginia  troops.  The  two  Christian  names  of  William 
and  Thomas  have  descended  from  father  to  son  for  sev- 
eral hundred  years  in  the  Barrett  family,  for,  until  the 
present  generation  of  three  sons,  there  has  been  but 
one  male  heir  to  the  name. 

Mr.  Barrett's  father  was  bom  in  Dinwiddle,  Virginia, 
in  1812,  and  came  to  Texas  in  1841.  He  had  received  a 
liberal  education  and  selected  architecture  and  building, 
as  a  profession.  He  married  his  second  wife  (then  the 
widow  of  John  Hamilton),  at  HuntsviUe,  Texas.  Mrs. 
Barrett  had  two  sons  by  her  first  marriage;  one  of  them 
died  in  childhood,  the  other  Capt.  Tom  Hamilton,  being 
the  first  white  child  born  in  Walker  county,  was  later 
a  merchant  and  well  known  business  man  of  Texas. 
Col.  Barrett  was  Universalist  in  religious  belief;  a 
Mason  of  high  degree;  a  warm  friend  of  Gen.  Sam 
Houston,  the  Burlesons,  and  other  illustrious  early 
Texans.  He  was  a  cousin  of  William  Barrett  Travis,  of 
Alamo  fame.  He  took  his  Masonic  degrees  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  lodge  as  General  Sam  Houston. 
He  died  in  HuntsviUe  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  in  the 
yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1867. 

Four  children  were  born  to  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Barrett, 
viz.:  Thomas  Keenan,  of  Henderson;  William  Martin,  of 
HuntsviUe;  Nancy  Barrett  (now  Mrs.  C.  A.  Taylor  of 
Bertran),  and  Charles  G.,  of  HuntsviUe. 

Charles  Barrett  was  born  in  Walker  county,  July  20, 
1861,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of 
HuntsviUe  and  graduated  in  the  Military  Institute  of  » 
Galveston.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  engaged  in  busi- 
ness in  his  native  city,  where  for  twenty-one  years  he 
was  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  that  part  of  the 
state.  He  then  sold  out  his  interest  and,  retiring  from 
active  business,  took  a  much  needed  two  years'  rest; 
during  which  time  he  served  his  town  as  mayor.  Later 
he  was  elected  alderman  and  served  on  important  com- 
mittees. The  manufacturing  of  lumber  next  claimed  his 
attention  and  he  established  a  series  of  nulls  in  East 
Texas.     In   1907  he  sold  these  miUs  but  established  a 
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rf't u'l)  Ifffrrhor  vnrt)  It*  Ifrififflvillp.  If'rfl  r««  fhr  only  IniBi- 
rif*tq  of  fho  krri'l  irr  fowrr  nri/|  iq  /loinf/  u  I»rf/f»  »ii/|  floiir- 
T«<!iirry  irnf)('.  Iff*  *'«if»Mi«li#»'l  tli*'  /ir««t  \fp  nm]  l'^,Wt'\ r'lr. 
l/iiihf  riffftf  in  town,  ahi''h  w»«  l«f pr  rhnngp/l  info  ft 
nffif'k  f'Ofrii'Mny  ftf  r.lri/'li  !?<»  i?»  pif'Qi'|f>rrt.  VVIiilp  on  t)io 
Mnfir/I  mT  lvlrr/'nf  ifin  lio  nn**  miip  of  tlip  PHrly  iiiol  pnnipRt 
fif|rfi''Mf''w  f»f  fi/|r|!ri(r  niMnirnl  trninlng  to  fhp  pnlilip. 
q/'hnri|q  rifffi  |im«i  flpfo  Hfp  vififlipntion  of  tlip  wi«»<|oni  of 
liis  pfTntfy.  In  politii-e  |ip  Ir  m  ppninfrnf,  PKrrtinjf  ft 
*!f?oT»tj  f«'"|  fnr  if'Miiiint;  inflirpin'p  in  his  o«n  cniMiniin- 
ilr,  iMii|  Mflii'fR,  n-liPH  lip  rlM»M«»p«  fo  p^pil  il.  Mr.  llMrrntt 
Im  |?Mi»i'ly  iiifiMi'^fpfl  in  fniin  IjithIb  nml  lui-nl  tpm!  rntiilp 
jinii  k  I'^pn?  innMif  "iii;  witli  pn'fnj  imiUmii'. 

In  l*J*^ii  ho  \M\^  nimiipil  in  l''|in»iiH»p  Mniriiiijpr  Wynno, 
n  T«nliu»  iif  lhni<ovillp,  Tpxmo.  nml  n  poion  "f  Iwo  wrli 
ktunvTi  !inil  inflnptiiiMi  fnniiJii'R  nf  Hip  o1i|  jtndiiMiin 
flinitlh  A  ilnni^htpr  nf  .lolm  Mf«mn«1iM  \Vvinu»  «»r  \l:i 
lunnn  nnil  ln«>  wil'p.  Mmiv  !»i'  Urn y  \i|nir.  nf  MiH«is»^ippi. 
Slip  iiiliPiiN  from  n  lonii  linp  nf*  ^\n»n«»iB  nml  M<nlp»iinpn, 
nn  Intlnpni'p  nml  knuulpilop  nl"  nil  fbin^s  hinlorionl  Mn«l 
\'^\:\\  piMt:iiiiMii»  ti^  till'  Iipumi'  t  nn»»j»  in  thp  rniloil  Slntos 
nml  'I  i»^n«».  J^Tu*  |in«»  IIUpiI  tnnny  nllir»»R  in  tbp  \\  l>.  i\ 
tlip  IV  Iv  f^.  Jinil  tlip  Alnnini  .\'»>-o,'int ion  of  hor  nlnin 
mm  PI.  Mip  S*.  11.  N.  I.  |Im«<  ««pi  v»^I  on  mr\n_\  import  nnt 
t'on)miniM'»»  nnd  i«  iPi»ni«l«^'l  !»"  nnlbority  on  Amorii'an 
hi«t«MX.  MmVp<  :i  noi^.l  nl'tov  ^linnor  Rpiv,>,.h  :ni«l  xxritos  a 
j)oiii1    pnpi»i.      I'l^t'  ibiop   ilnMvon   \u^}\\   to    Mr.   aiijl   Mi 8. 

I'lMTpt^inllx.  Ml.  Urtnitt  i«»  n  rn"5l  riiai^oollor  of  tho 
Kivubt«»  of  rMhin«»,  rt  rn«st  Snrhom  of  tho  Improvo.l 
Oiilpr  of  Kp«1  Mon.  Vrifsi  Woulyv  Tntvon  of  llio  O.  V.. 
S.;  iT»  iho  \ximM  oV  Mr\<oni\.  pvopoi.  ho  i^  allilialoti  with 
l,oi1iiV.  rhnpioi  nri»l  Knii:l-.i«  Tompl.-^t.  of  tlio  Yoviv  Kite; 
i*:  n  .^:M  IViTVoo  S,-oTti«.h  Kito  nr.»1  n  Shnnpr.  As  n. 
fvioni^  ho  '•*  vnlnnMo  r\v^  fnithl'r.l;  nn  n  noij^li »■•'»''.  ^iTi*^ 
nnil  i:^-»novoiis  :  as  n  oili',on.  i^ntiiotN-.  bvoa,i  n"iin«1oil  antl 
»loeirnMo.  Im«  oxwy  volntioTi  oxiilonvin^  tho  whito- 
conlr«l.  I  hixalvo'*!.  sonthom  pMMhvrr-n.  Ho  is  nii  o\ 
ponont  ol  ihr  hijiho'<i  l}po  of  r-i\  il-vniion  iho  worM  hj»« 
ovor  <:oon.  \\7..  iho  lullmvil.  woll  bro.i.  rloav  IjpsiIo*! 
V^novionTi. 

.T.^«.v;mi  M.  ?^i^^v^.  Tho  i>amo  ihnt  honils  lhi«  hiog- 
rnp>'".oni  «Vrrih  bolon^^  1o  n  1*Mmily  of  the  pionppif:  of 
Knl  K:^-o>  oovnn.  11  is  ono  lh:i1  hn*:  fipiro<l  proin- 
•roT*;\  n.  :W  r\\\  :»T  .i  w.v -nT  sfTr-i-s  ot  iho  nirsl  y'om 
n-'?i:-.  \  •-■l^.rr.'>  '  ,^  *'ln'-k«-\  ^^c  ^o^  iVi^vc  ihrm  sixty 
von  •**.  n"i.  :■"*  «;:]»«♦•»»'■;('  li.-li'ivoTroT  * v  n^  i;:i'.ons  )»ns 
M.l.loil    »»vi*i'*:-      V'*-:     •».'^i»l^"».    "m1    "n-onl:!     *<■    ihr    ooiPi*V 

Ti"'  boi'v  "  ■■!  }-i'  o*'  '■o«'"  n»c^»»bi^'  ol  : I'l  ;";i»'  i'^  "who 
bo.'»n'"»  "I?!"  '  ■**«*i.  •''■V  ■  ^^«  ^''."i'.  '  »»'rj^  1»»  s*.  •■.  "l-*!: 
.in-^i^l  S">  ^  >  'i»»:»*'».^,  ■"•',  .'ri"  ■>  i^*  ';'i  vr-''  *5"  =  :  »  .>■■'; 
nr.-.    «o-''oi.    "^N    "    ^"-    1'"*^      '■      t '^T*  Vv^    ''f       lJ«     ^'.'1''    Ji 

70«T('i*T'-     •»*'!.     *i     T^i*"'    '^T      ■  v.'*   '■      '1       :  ^^<      ^■*«      "'        'hi      «*i^ir 

rop^n.-'*?iL     "H-rT     "»^"'1      ''r;*o-lTr     fi  ■:•''«'"     '^      '  h«      x^n) 
ol    ho^ri    l^'i^'.rni;.    ■'"•■    ''     '^^'     v'o.ln.-- '.M     o:     ;ho*!i     nr: 
I'lo*;    ii'     ,'^T»%o*«*'-     i'*.-*"'*"0'".'i     ""h'l-l     '«»-i*.l;iiT     }Mi<inpsv    jnit: 
y,;,»V    o^-pv^.^     Ov     .-^ -^vf.'-'"    •>;     i^^'     hnn»nt     boilv      'i'hr 

J-*,.;.-,     S-'Jo>    ^n*.   ".    ■•...;•^-,     ,.      l^oii'-^'i.    .-loiini-N  .   Toiinp? 

OO.    !ir..     ♦>.     lirj,"     o:     'l'.      .^"'":     •^^•"MV'^"'     V'O'vpot     Sholl'V 
^  :n,    .,r:,.  v.,<iVvip,    vmv   i^,    «-or»,    o     li'v   pnr^\    I-'",..  ■«*  horr 
!■«,     In*'"*"    IP.'^V    T     *^"»i     ro<r'.^'<''^'^''^P"'    o:     fM"'l^     tii*^       M< 
..  y^v     N-'-v      i»       I'vAi.      Mv,.      i^      1^-''     b.      Vt''-       .'»'.':4!V.0.       <;nil. 
„,p,,,p      ii.oM.'iii.    rtk    Tpi-i.^o-O'.    hi"     ,-oniT%rtf,:.T.      t,     ,,^njnpf.r 
«.,,.^,.v«'.*iV     r.-:«1     h^    I'l.-' ^'»-v       t|.     ..■,.!■■'■  ^     '.r,^n.iPon.-t 

..^     .,     «.T.      .      h:^'>'V'li.      fji'iu-M       ••■p..         '■  •. .     ■       '    <(      Vi.it  r...     lo" 
;-v      :.T.- '"^..vs       i7:^i^    '"i      ho>Ti''M^  I         m*  ■       .■oii-1'"'i       :iTii. 

„ '       1    .^  .-,1^;    iM     ..,i"np  ■«  ■  ii    ^»'?l    'hi    "R:iTi»:v    ,^M  \Tn\, 

^.   \     V,      "  •.,.    i.-.ii      ■     ,«■!«>■. I.       111*.   :i':it!..j     ■.'.Tiii:     th- 
:v.       -    ■•.       •    .  .1     -I.      \    .'ti     -.Ti.      H..     Si-.*  I     .!.  r-.ii^    th-     w/,- 

» rt- ■       V   ..      o»-.     ♦'i-.*.!  ]|     *,  »i.    *i"'' ii'iji^f    h;    hfi.    nn!°*''     *t»- 

•I  1-  .■.-.■      V-  .'-    i-       >■  It  I- *!.-.' .       h.     «iir  ■     ihrp      Ci'in-     *■      Th- 
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wflr  in  the?  vain  hope  that  the  principles  involved  in  the 
Hoiithlnnd   nij^ht   prevail. 

.farob  Sjvley  was  born  in  Alabama,  and  in  Tennessee 
hp  rmirripfl  Kliiabpth  Ann  Brooks,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  pi^hty  two.  Jle  died  in  1878.  Their  children  were 
nirip  in  niinitxT,  and  concerning  them  the  following  brief 
(hitft  nr«  hpfp  incorporated:  ^fary  Ann,  the  eldest,  mar- 
ripil  Milton  Swjinn  and  dioci  in  Red  River  county,  Texas; 
Will  in  ni  live*  I  the  life  of  a  farmer  and  merchant  and 
iMpjI  in  thp  vicinity  of  the  old  home;  James  also  passed 
MWfiy  in  the  honip  community;  John  J.,  who  devoted 
nittiiy  yviiTH  of  hin  life  to  the  mercantile  business,  and  is 
now  n  fnrinpr  of  thp  Silvey  neighborhood  was  a  Con- 
fp«l<»rfttp  HoMipr  past  of  the  Mississippi  River,  with 
Col.  Hurk'H  regiment,  and  was  twice  wounded  in  battle; 
Mnrthn  .?anp  <Iip(l  unmarried;  Ilenriette  married  John 
Mrpni;  Snsan  bocjunp  the  wife  of  W.  C.  Gaines,  and  she 
ilip<l  in  Rod  Kivpr  county;  and  he  died  in  Shamrock, 
Tpx;ih;  Hamilton  was  a  soldier  of  the  South,  and  died 
noar  tho  ohi  honu»;  Joseph  M.,  the  youngest  of  the  nine, 
is  the  8nbjpct  of  this  brief  review. 

.Tow]^li  y\.  Sivlry  was  born  on  July  20,  1844,  along  the 
oM  hisioiif  turnpike  in  Hodford  county,  and  was  a 
youth  M  only  about  ninottvn  when  he  went  into  the 
Anny  of  the  ("onfedorato  States.  He  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany K  of  I'olonol  (louhi's  Cavalry  regiment  attached 
to  tipueral  Wharton's  Brigade,  with  Captain  Sims  of 
Clarksxillo  in  oomujand  of  the  company.  The  main 
ainiy  oporatod  ohiotly  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  and  took 
part  in  tho  batth^  of  Mansfield.  Pleasant  Hill,  Yellow 
Bay*Mi.  and  rondored  all  its  5»orvioe  in  the  Trans-Missis- 
Ri]^pi  lV|vartmont.  When  the  surrender  came  Mr.  Siv- 
Iry  's  rogimont  was  at  Rirhmond,  Texas,  and  it  was  there 
disbanded.  He  brought  baok  no  si-ars  of  battle  nor  no 
ro«^^rd  as  a  ]^risonor  of  T\ar.  and  returned  from  the 
war  to  oi\il  life  at  the  agi^  of  twenty-one,  a  aerious- 
minded  and  earnest  young  man.  ready  for  the  responsi- 
bilitios  the  fntnro  had  in  store  for  him,  regardless  of 
whatever  nature  they  might  l»o.  He  first  finished  his 
edvioation.  xxhich  had  been  rudely  interrupted  by  the  call 
to  arm54.  and  while  his  education  was  not  one  of  a  high 
order,  bring  obtained  chiefly  in  the  cal»in  schools  of  the 
time  and  place,  he  made  excellent  use  of  sneh  oppor- 
tnnities  as  i-ame  to  him.  He  assumed  a  humble  stAtion 
nbont  the  home  place  as  a  farm  hand  and  continued  so 
tVtr  a  tVxv  years,  and  rvontually  became  interesited  in 
\hc  conimen-ial  house  of  "Rnglisl:  k  Swann  at  English. 
Hr  soot:  bp.-ame  a  nicmbpT  of  The  firm,  and  for  eighteen 
ypn^-s  In-  w;iv  s;:i;!onpd  u'  'hu\  place.,  conducting  the  busi- 
7irs>  ^^ -ih  hiv  par:TiprN.  I^o  Then,  after  eight.e<ni  years  of 
bnsinoss  M.'':\i:A  ai  English,  aciiuired  and  began  the 
i-nriln*-:  d'.  :,  si imowhnt  similnr  ostablishment  at  Annona, 
::  i«rrrl\  Tr'- 1,.  ;.m:  s!  il!  later  ho  carried  on  a  country 
s'itN  }ii:v;:iiO'«s  nr  hi>  t:inn.  Wirh  the  ra]iid  development 
ii:  li:v  iiMim  i-ummnniix  his  inii'Tpsrs  in  agriculture  ex- 
imTitoi:  noi.  :li:i:  o  nu'Tchai\clist  siiftered  a  POTTespond- 
in^  iiorlinc.  si  ihn:  hiv  domnn.  ha»  come  to  he  repre- 
'Si'nrpti  I'X  a  T;»rn  wiih  inn  :hoKs:nul  acres  under  eul- 
: ■•\:i:i<ni.  H^hr  plni-i  ]»^ovidr"^  continuous  labor  for  one 
hnndroii  rnu;  •hir:>-tix-t  ncrsnUN  wJu  actualh*  are  fed 
^"ron:    ihi    s'orolinnsi    at    .btsppl    "M.   Sibey. 

Ml.  S-vlex  i^  xi»T  pTi>iMj«MiT  niu:  :.  director  of  the  Bed 
F?M-oi  Xatiitna!  Rank.  mii.  hn>  :i  Unancinl  int^nVBt  in  the 
fii:-mil.  a!  i 'l.-irk^v  llti  :nw:  nrlu^t  niterests  in  similar 
iM"or]iMSP>  n  'irlio'  p:i'Tv  n!  thi  sfatr.  including  SD 
i>i.  mil.  it  Ko-wn  i-nnu:\,  jniT;  oiu-  ii.  \\Tieeler  county, 
1\^\;iv  Hi  ha*-  !io*-o-  i:i\pi.  mn.^l.  atiention  to  the  po- 
\'.t:.:i  u:'\\iM^>  •»:  fht  drsiv'.:.  rhoii-jl.  hr  holds  to  Demo- 
•raT;      .in.  p  nil     riTi:    ah1p»«    tha:    t  icke'    consistentlv.      He 

•  _ 

■J-   ;.  T*:pr:i»ii"    o"    I  lit    Clarks\  illt    congri».gaTioTi  of  the  Hap- 
!  :«-■  /^:,',^T.  I,    a-  MTc  alsi    his  familx 

M:  S'vle^  has  bppi.  Mvici  marripn  li;  ISrto  he  WSB- 
Tt. srvrr..  ^,  \\i<i>  Mar^  i  iiu-r.  imi.  :i  •lau;jhteT  of  lUiTtOB 
.  .:».'••'■-■•  ;.n.  x\  hosi  wiil:»v  niiiirif.!  K'obn;  S^vann  in  NOZU- 
rm.  l■rl,.T,•^  MTs>Ki«<noi.  »i.  uiu.i,  h1m{'|.  Mrs.  Sivlev  was 
r.f  n.      Sh.    iiipi.   M.    !***»..  thr  mothev  of  six  children,  of" 
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whom  brief  mention  is  made  here  as  follows:  Osee, 
who  died  when  twenty-three  years  of  age  in  1895,  mar- 
ried Miss  Annie  Pope;  Robert,  a  farmer  and  machinist, 
married  Kate  Morman  and  they  have  three  children, 
Morman,  Veta  and  Robert;  Vada  is  Mrs.  Clovis  Graves, 
and  is  the  mother  of  Mary,  David,  Jewell  and  Clovis,  Jr. ; 
Joseph  P.,  a  farmer  of  the  Sivley  locality,  married  Bessie 
Smiley  and  has  one  daughter,  Swann;  Bart  Lincecum,  a 
farmer,  married  Cecile  Whitsett  and  theii  children  are 
Mary,  Gaines  and  Lin;  Vera  is  the  wife  of  C.  D. 
Pickett,  a  farmer  of  Red  River  county;  the  Picketts  are 
mutes,  and  were  pupils  in  the  state  school  at  Austin, 
Texas.  On  November  12,  1895,  Mr.  Sivley  married  his 
present  wife.  She  was  Mrs.  Bettie  Swann  and  s^  daughter 
of  Wright  Stanley,  who  came  to  Texas  from  Tennessee 
and  settled  in  Red  River  county  prior  to  the  birth  of 
Mrs.  Sivley. 

The  Sivley  family  is  one  that  merits  the  regard  and 
esteem  that  is  so  generously  bestowed  upon  them  in 
their  city  and  county,  and  they  play  a  leading  part  in 
the  best  social  activities  of  the  community  which  has 
long  represented  their  home.  Mr.  Sivley  has  accomplished 
much  in  the  way  of  material  progress  since  he  embarked 
upon  an  independent  career,  and  takes  his  place  among 
the  more  prosperous  and   influential  men  of  Clarksville. 

Manuel  Rogers.  A  native  son  of  Texas  and  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family  which  in  the  pioneer  days  of  this  region 
blazed  the  trail  for  posterity  over  the  trackless  wastes  of 
a  forbidden  region,  Manuel  Rogers  has  continued  in  the 
work  of  the  development  of  the  Lone  Star  state,  although 
his  contribution  has  been  along  the  lines  of  commercial 
and  industrial  endeavor.  Since  1879  he  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  San  Diego,  and  has  steadfastly  advanced  to  a 
position  of  prestige  in  the  lumber  and  cotton  industries, 
being  a  member  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Rogers  & 
Levy.  Mr.  Rogers  was  born  at  Corpus  Christi,  Nueces 
county,  Texas,  in  1862,  a  son  of  the  Hon.  William  L.  and 
Julia    (Corona)    Rogers. 

William  L.  Rogers  was  an  Alabaman  by  birth,  and  as 
a  young  man  came  to  Texas  about  the  year  1850,  locat- 
ing in  Nueces  county.  In  this  great  open  range  for 
cattle,  subject  to  raids  from  the  maurauding  Indians, 
where  life  and  property  were  constantly  menaced  by 
outlaws,  he  settled  down  to  cattle  raising,  in  which  he 
continued  to  be  engaged  throughout  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  passing  away  at  Corpus  Christi  in  1877,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-seven  years.  He  led  a  thrilling  and  eventful 
career,  and  on  one  occasion  was  left  for  dead  with  his 
throat  cut  by  Mexican  desperadoes,  who  had  murdered 
the  other  members  of  his  father  *s  family.  A  man  of 
great  energy  and  perseverance,  he  succeeded  in  amassing 
a  comfortable  fortune  and  in  gaining  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens,  who  elected  him  sheriff 
of  Nueces  county  and  sent  him  to  the  State  Legislature 
as  their  representative,  an  office  which  he  was  holding 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  During  the  Civil  war  he  served 
gallantly  as  a  soldier  in  a  Texas  regiment  in  the  Con- 
federate army.  Mr.  Rogers  married  a  Mexican  lady, 
Miss  Julia  Corona,  who  was  bom  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
and  died  in  1912  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Manuel  Rogers  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  and  was  reared  to  the  career  of  a 
cattle  raiser  on  his  father's  property.  He  was  fifteen 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  and  early 
learned  to  be  self-supporting.  In  1879  he  came  to  San 
Diego  and  embarked  upon  a  business  career,  and  is  now 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Rogers  &  Levy  Lumber  Com- 
pany and  the  Rogers  &  Levy  Cotton  Company,  the 
latter  owning  one  of  the  largest  cotton  gins  in  Texas. 
In  addition  Mr.  Rogers  is  also  extensively  interested  in 
the  cattle  businefs,  and  has  a  large,  well -cultivated 
ranch  located  seven  miles  from  San  Diego.  He  is  the 
owner  of  the  St.  James  Hotel  in  Corpus  Christi  and 
other  city  property.  He  is  possessed  of  strong  native 
business  endowments,   and  is  a  man   of  great  physical 


vigor,  active  temperament,  good  judgment  and  sense, 
and  for  these  reasons  has  won  the  utmost  confidence  of 
his  business  associates.  He  has  actively  supported  all 
movements  and  measures  which  he  has  believed  would 
ultimately  work  out  for  the  benefit  of  his  locality  and 
those  which  have  made  for  education  and  good  citizen- 
ship. In  1900  he  became  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  th^  office  of  sheriff  of  Duval  county,  was 
subsequently  elected,  and  during  the  following  six  years 
he  gave  the  people  of  his  section  a  conscientious  and 
faithful  service. 

Mr.  Rogers  married  Miss  Lizzie  Stansel,  who  was 
born  in  Missouri,  and  to  this  union  there  have  been 
born  six  children,  as  follows:  Julia,  Susie,  Lizzie, 
Manuel,  Jr.,  Emma  and  Henry  P.  The  Rogers  home  is 
one  of  the  fiiie  residences  of  San  Diego. 

John  A.  James.  This  San  Antonio  lawyer  recently 
established  himself  in  practice  and  continues  on  the  active 
list  of  the  Texas  legal  profession  a  name  which  has  been 
distinguished  for  many  years.  He  represents  in  the  third 
generation  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  Texas 
pioneer  families. 

His  grandfather  was  John  James,  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  whose  attainments  and  experiences  were  such  as 
to  give  his  name  a  permanent  place  in  early  Texas 
annals.  John  James  was  born  at  Great  Yarmouth,  in 
England  in  the  year  1819.  He  came  to  Halifax  in  Nova 
Scotia,  when  a  youth,  with  his  father.  In  1839  John 
James  came  to  San  Antonio,  in  the  Republic  of  Texas. 
As  surveyor  and  civil  engineer,  he  laid  off  the  plans  of 
the  present  Texas  towns  of  Boerne,  Castroville,  Bandera, 
and  others,  and  did  land  surveying  on  a  large  scale 
throughout  Texas,  particularly  from  San  Antonio  west  to 
El  Paso  and  along  the  Mexican  border.  It  is  his  distinc- 
tion to  have  surveyed,  platted  and  recorded  more  land 
than  any  other  individual  surveyor  in  this  state.  John 
James  was  one  of  the  greatest  landowners  of  the  state, 
holding  land  in  many  counties.  Fort  Davis  in  West 
Texas  was  laid  off  by  him  and  was  owned  by  him  also; 
Fort  Davis  is  still  owned  by  his  descendants.  His  life 
on  the  frontier  was  filled  with  adventure  and  thrilling 
incidents.  At  one  time  he  drove  many  of  his  cattle  over- 
land from  Texas  to  California,  through  the  desert  and 
Indian  country.  John  James  was  loyal  to  Texas  through- 
out the  conflict  between  the  North  and  the  South.  His 
home  on  Commerce  Street,  San  Antonio,  was  the  place 
at  which  many  famous  men  were  entertained,  among  whom 
were  liieutenant  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee,  later  General 
Lee;  Generals  Worth  and  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  S.  B. 
Holabird  and  many  others.  John  James  died  at  his 
home  in  San  Antonio  November  26th,  1877.  His  wife^s 
maiden  name  was  Miss  Annie  Milby,  who  was  born  at  the 
old  Texas  coast  town  of  Indianola,  the  daughter  of 
William  Polk  Milby,  member  of  the  Texas  Congress 
and  signer  of  the  Texas  declaration  of  independence. 

As  a  lawyer  and  jurist  few  Texans  were  so  well  known 
or  reached  so  high  a  place  as  the  late  Chief  Justice 
John  H.  James,  a  son  of  John  and  Annie  (Milby)  James, 
and  father  of  the  San  Antonio  lawyer  first  mentioned. 
Justice  John  H.  James,  who  died  at  ''James  Park,"  his 
country  home  near  Comfort,  Texas,  July  17th,  1912,  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  and  jurists  of 
the  State.  He  was  born  at  the  old  James  homestead  in 
San  Antonio  November  13,  1852.  He  was  educated  in 
the  old  Quaker  college,  Earlham,  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
and  in  the  Harvard  Law  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
where  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1873.  After 
twenty  years  of  very  successful  practice  in  San  Antonio, 
he  was  elevated  to  the  bench  by  the  then  Governor  James 
Hogg.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  been  for  ninteen 
years  Chief  Justice  of  the  Fourth  Court  of  Civil  Appeals 
of  Texas.  Judge  John  H.  James  has  not  only  been 
noted  for  his  attainments  in  Law,  but  was  also  an 
exalted  character  and  was  greatly  beloved  among  his 
profession  and  by  all  who  knew  him. 
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Judge  John  H.  James  married  Miss  Maria  A.  Wil- 
liams, who-  is  still  living  in  San  Antonio.  Her  father 
was  the  late  Colonel  Thomas  G.  Williams,  another 
pioneer  of  San  Antonio.  Col.  Williams  was  a  graduate 
of  West  Point  Military  Academy  in  the  class  of  1849, 
but  resigned  from  the  United  States  army  in  1861  and 
became  Assistant  Commissary  General  of  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  went  through  the  war  as,  one  of  the  gallant 
officers  of  the  south.  Later  he  became  an  influential 
factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  San  Antonio,  and  it  was 
through  his  efforts  and  influence  in  Congress  that  the 
Department  Headquarters  was  established  at  San  An- 
tonio. His  wife's  name  before  marriage  was  Miss  Mary 
0.  Curtis;  she  was  a  granddaughter  of  Governor  Tyler 
of  Virginia,  and  a  niece  of  President  John  Tyler. 

John  Alexander  James,  whose  noted  forbears  are  thus 
briefly  sketched,  was  bom  in  the  City  of  San  Antonio, 
July  14th,  1889.  His  preliminary  education  was  acquired 
in  the  San  Antonio  schools,  ending  with  his  graduation 
from  high  school  in  1907.  The  traditions  of  the  home 
afforded  the  most  liberal  advantages  and  he  went  East 
and  entered  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  preparatory 
schools,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  in  New  Hampshire, 
where  he  graduated  in  1909.  Mr.  James  then  went  to 
the  University  of  Texas  and  in  1912  took  his  degree 
of  LL.  B.  from  the  law  school  there,  after  which  he 
located  for  practice  in  his  native  city.  He  is  now  a 
law  partner  of  his  brother-in-law,  Hon.  Sigismund  Engel- 
king,  formerly  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Western 
District  of  Texas. 

William  T.  Norris  is  a  leading  merchant  of  Detroit, 
in  and  about  which  city  his  life  has  been  passed  thus 
far.  His  father  was  one  of  the  strong  and  active  factors 
of  Bed  River  county  for  many  years,  identifying  himself 
therewith  in  1858,  at  which  time  he  brought  his  young 
family  hither  from  the  Spartansburg  district,  in  South 
Carolina.  He  settled  less  than  two  miles  south  of 
the  village  of  Detroit,  and  continued  to  be  identified 
with  the  community  until  death  claimed  him,  witnessing 
many  changes  in  the  growth  and  experience  of  the 
young  town.  He  was  Major  John  N.  Norris,  and  was 
bom  at  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  in  1826,  a  son 
of  Major  William  Norris,  native  of  Scotland.  The 
family  is  one  of  the  Colonial  ones  of  America,  and 
members  of  its  earlier  American  generations  shared  in 
the  hardships  and  risked  the  dangers  to  life  and  liberty 
as  Continental  soldiers  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

Major  John  Nuckols  Norris  was  the  son  of  William  and 
Sallie  (Nuckols)  Norris,  both  of  whom  were  born  and 
reared  and  ended  their  days  in  the  old  Palmetto  state. 
Their  children  were  as  follows :  Sue,  who  married  Captain 
Frank  Anderson  and  passed  her  days  among  the  scenes  of 
her  childhood.  Miss  Julia  E.  died  in  Canes  county,  Texas, 
in  1908;  William  T.  died  unmarried  of  wounds  received 
in  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  while  in  the  Confederate 
service;  and  the  youngest  was  John  Nuckols,  the  father 
of  William  T.  of  this  review. 

John  Nuckols  Norris  came  to  mature  years  as  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  When  he  left  his 
native  state  he  gathered  his  negroes  together  and  came 
by  caravan,  threading  his  quiet  way  westward  toward 
the  one-time  realm  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Detroit  settled  down  to  the  supervision  of  a  plantation. 
His  plans  were  disconcerted  somewhat  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  Rebellion  within  a  few  years  after  he  had  located 
in  Texas.  As  a  result  of  that  struggle,  all  but  the  land 
ho  owned,  a  few  items  of  personal  property  that  he  was 
able  to  secrete,  passed  from  him,  leaving  him  little  beyond 
the  bare  memory  of  his  former  possessions  and  his  many 
sacrifices.  His  farm  was  ori^nally  the  property  of  Col. 
H.  B.  Epperson.  Before  Major  Norris  entered  the  army 
as  a  member  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Texas,  he  had  wit- 
nessed his  seventy-five  slaves  become  free  men  and  women 
at  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  and  thus  was  begun  the  financial 
ruin  that  was  most  complete  before  the  war  had  ended. 


The  command  of  Major  Norris,  which  had  been  as- 
signed to  Gen.  Maxey's  brigade,  crossed  the  Missisaippi 
river  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Corinth.  Me 
was  present  at  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Hudson  and 
soon  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  and  served  in  this  sec- 
tion during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  He  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  quarter-master's  department  of  the 
Indian  Territory  during  the  latter  part  of  the  struggle 
and  had  his  headquarters  at  old  Doaksville  in  the 
Choctaw  Nation. 

While  it  is  true  the  war  stripped  him  of  his  fortune, 
it  did  not  leave  him  bereft  of  his  spirit,  and  be  re- 
turned to  civil  life  as  earnestly  as  he  had  supported 
the  secession.  He  sought  the  field  of  merchandisiB  after 
the  war  and  engaged  in  business  at  Jefferson,  Texas, 
carrying  on  business  there  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Sims,  Norris  and  Fif er.  He  later  moved  to  Paria^  Texas, 
and  carried  on  an  independent  business,  and  when  he  left 
there  he  opened  up  a  country  store  near  Detroit.  He  sold 
goods  there  until  the  business  was  wiped  out  a  few 
months  later  by  a  conflagration,  and  in  Febmary,  1878, 
he  established  himself  at  Detroit  and  actively  resumed 
his  farming  activities.  In  1880  Maj.  Norris  met  with 
an  accident  that  induced  partial  paralysis,  and  he  passed 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life  a  helpless  eripple.  His 
wide  business  experience  and  his  liberal  education  still 
made  him  a  useful  man  to  his  community,  and  he  served 
it  for  sixteen  years  as  justice  of  the  peace.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  more  than  ordmary  eloquence  or  ability 
in  histrionic  lines,  and  made  no  pretense  at  public  speak- 
ing. He  was  not  of  orthodox  faith  and  manifested  no 
sympathy  toward  gatherings  outside  his  home,  save  those 
in  Masonic  hall. 

As  has  been  intimated.  Major  Norris  married  prior 
to  his  coming  to  Texas.  His  wife  was  Mary  Bodgera, 
a  daughter  of  John  Rodgers,  who  came  to  the  shores  of 
South  Carolina  as  an  orphaned  Irish  lad  of  sixteen  years, 
and  came  to  be  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Spartan- 
burg, and  a  prominent  county  official,  holding  the  office 
of  county  clerk  for  many  years.  He  was  twice  married 
and  the  children  of  two  mothers  called  him  father.  Mis. 
Norris  still  survives  her  husband,  who  died  in  1902,  and 
she  is  the  mother  of  ei^ht  children:  Anna  M.  married 
Dr.  C.  T.  Clark  and  resides  in  Glarksville,  Texas;  Mrs. 
S.  T.  Crittenden,  of  Detroit,  Texas;  Mrs.  W.  T.  Hudgins, 
of  Texarkana;  John  B.  died  at  the  age  of  seven  years; 
William  T.,  of  this  rieview;  J.  Nuckols,  Jr^  a  leading  and 
successful  business  man  and  financier  of  Detroit ;  Robert 
G.,  a  merchant  of  Detroit,  Texas;  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Lyle, 
of  Detroit. 

William  T.  Norris  was  bom  March  24,  1866,  and 
attended  school  in  Paris  and  Detroit,  beginning  the 
duties  of  life  as  a  farmer  at  the  old  home  place.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  initiated  his  mercantile  career  as 
a  clerk  for  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Crittenden,  and  in 
1889  he  had  so  far  prospered  as  to  be  able  to  buy  a 
one-fourth  interest  in  the  business.  In  1891  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  entire  business,  and  during  the  yewrs  since 
that  time  he  has  been  associated  with  others  as  a  member 
of  firms  yet  remembered  by  the  citizenship  of  the  com- 
munity. In  Detroit  Mr.  Norris  carries  on  his  business 
under  the  name  of  W.  T.  Norris,  and  his  branch  honses 
at  Rugby  and  Bogata  are  conducted  under  the  business 
appellation  of  Norris  &  Smith,  and  Norris  ft  Harvey. 
Like  his  father,  Mr.  Norris  has  maintained  a  personal 
interest  in  the  farming  business,  and  he  has,  made  no 
record  as  an  active  participant  in  the  political  affairs  of 
the  district.  His  political  aid.  such  as  he  has  to  offer, 
goes  to  the  Democracy  on  important  questions  of  state 
and  national  import,  and  to  Ihe  individual  largely,  in 
affairs  of  local  concern.  Withal,  he  is  recognized  among 
the  sturdy  and  valuable  citizens  of  the  community,  and 
takes  his  place  with  the  weighty  men  of  the  city. 

On  February  14,  1896,  Mr.  Norris  married  Miss  Susie 
Joplin,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  J.  Joplin,  after 
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whom  Jopliiiy  Missouri,  was  named,  and  who  established 
the  first  store  upon  that  townsite  under  the  firm  name 
of  Joplin  &  Moncure.  He  was  later  a  plainsman  to 
California,  and  subsequently  lived  at  Sedalia,  Missouri, 
where  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  and  became 
a  captain.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Capt.  Joplin  settled 
at  Myrtle  Springs,  Bowie  county,  Texas,  and  there  mar- 
ried Miss  Minerva  B.  Hocks.  His  final  move  took  him  to 
Detroit,  and  here  he  passed  away  in  1898.  His  second 
wife  was  Miss  Sibbie  Caldwell,  who  bore  him  five  chil- 
dren, as  follows:  Delia,  the  wife  of  Thomas  P.  Guest, 
of  Detroit,  Texas;  Miss  Minerva  Joplin,  of  this  city; 
Mrs.  G.  E.  Dean,  of  Idabel,  Oklahoma;  Mrs.  George 
McDowell,  of  Texarkana,  and  J.  C.  Joplin,  of  Idabel, 
Oklahoma.  The  children  of  his  first  first  marriage  were: 
Mrs.  Norris,  Mrs.  V.  M.  Morgan,  of  Idabel,  Oklahoma; 
and  J.  W.  Joplin,  of  Detroit. 

Of  the  five  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris 
only  Frank  survives,  his  birth  having  occurred  on  March 
19,  1904.  The  Norris  family  are  members  of  no  church, 
and  Mr.  Norris  has  no  fraternal  or  other  social  relations 
beyond  his  membership  in  the  Masonic  order  and  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World. 

Otto  P.  Kroeger.  During  nearly  a  quarter  century's 
identification  with  the  building  and  contracting  busi- 
ness in  El  Paso,  Mr.  Kroeger  has  established  a  reputa- 
tion for  responsible  financial  management  and  systematic 
and  accurate  execution  of  every  contract  which  he  un- 
dertakes, even  down  to  the  last  detail. 

The  work  of  a  building  contractor  does  not  require 
assertion  or  unsupported  statements  to  give  it  prestige. 
The  record  of  constructive  enterprise  undertaken  and 
executed  stands  as  the  real  test  of  the  quality  of  enter- 
prise posseeeed  by  the  individual  contractor.  Few  men 
in  the  business  in  the  entire  state  of  Texas  can  exhibit 
a  finer  record  in  buildings  actually  completed  and  now 
conspicuous  in  various  cities  than  Mr.  Kroeger.  This 
list  of  constructive  enterprises  includes  the  Caples  build- 
ing, the  American  National  Bank  Building,  the  White 
House  Department  Store,  the  Galishers  Department 
Store,  the  Paso  Del  Norte  Hotel,  all  in  El  Paso;  the 
Southwestern  Theological  Building  at  Fort  Worth;  the 
Telephone  Building  at  San  Antonio,  and  also  the  County 
Jail  in  that  city,  as  well  as  the  Masonic  Temple  and 
other  important  buildings  there,  and  in  other  cities  of 
the  state. 

Mr.  Otto  P.  Kroeger  was  born  in  Pommern,  in  North 
Germany,  on  June  6,  1867,  a  son  of  Carl  F.  and  Elise 
(Dinse)  Kroeger.  The  parents,  who  were  both  natives 
of  Germany,  came  to  America  in  1872,  locating  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  where  they  both  live  now,  the  father 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three  and  the  mother  at  the  age 
of  seventy.  The  father,  after  many  years  of  business 
experience  and  activity,  is  now  retired. 

Otto  P.  Kroeger,  who  was  the  eldest  in  a  family  of 
twelve  children,  gained  his  early  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  San  Antonio,  and  on  leaving  school  learned 
the  fundamental  principals  of  the  carpenter  trade.  This 
trade  is  really  at  the  basis  of  the  building  contracting 
business,  and  the  expert  knowledge  acquired  as  a  car- 
penter gave  him  an  excellent  equipment  for  his  work. 
His  first  contract  was  the  county  jail  at  San  Antonio, 
and  that  was  the  first  of  many  important  buildings 
that  he  erected  in  that  city  before  he  came  to  El  Paso 
in  1906.  Prior  to  his  settling  here  Mr.  Kroeger  had 
carried  on  a  good  many  large  building  contracts  in 
other  cities  of  the  state,  even  carrying  his  work  as  far 
as  Bisbee,  Ari7ona,  where  severel  splendid  buildings  are 
the  outcome  of  his  enterprise.  Each  year  that  he  has 
been  active  in  his  profession  has  added  something  per- 
ceptibly to  his  reputation  in  building  and  contracting 
circles  in  the  state,  and  he  has  now  reached  a  point  in 
his  career  where  he  practically  commands  the  building 
construction  work  of  Western,  Texas,  while  he  has 
carried  out  important  contracts  in  other  western  cities. 


outside  of  Texas.  Among  the  recent  buildings  of  note 
in  El  Paso  which  he  erected  might  be  mentioned  the 
First  National  Bank  building,  one  of  the  finest  of  its 
kind  in  the  city. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Kroeger  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonie 
order  and  the  Elks  in  El  Paso,  and  his  church  is  the 
Lutheran.  In  politics  he  is  independent.  He  was  mar- 
ried at  Las  Cmces,  New  Mexico,  in  October,  1911,  to 
Miss  Mary  Kennedy,  who  was  bom  in  Arizona,  where 
her  father,  E.  O.  Kennedy,  was  one  of  the  early  Ameri- 
can pioneers  and  a  prominent  mining  engineer  of  the 
state. 

Judge  Howard  F.  O'Neal.  The  bar  of  Northeast 
Texas  has  had  no  abler  or  better  known  representatiye 
during  the  last  half  century  than  the  several  membm 
of  the  O'Neal  family,  whose  careers  as  attorneys,  as 
members  of  the  legislature,  and  as  soldiers  and  on  the 
bench  and  in  general  citizenship,  have  given  their  name 
a  distinction  such  as  few  f unily  names  in  this  part  of 
the  state  possess.  In  November,  1912,  the  electorate 
of  the  Fifth  Judicial  District,  chose  as  district  judge, 
Mr.  Howard  F.  O'Neal,  who  for  many  years  has  been 
prominent  as  a  member  of  the  bar  in  Atlanta,  Cass 
county.  His  father  before  him  was  an  eminent  lawyer, 
and  Judge  O'Neal  has  a  brother  who  is  also  well  known 
in  the  legal  profession  of  Northeast  Texas. 

Howard  F.  O'Neal  was  bom  in  Harrison  county, 
Texas,  September,  1853,  and  is  a  son  of  Hon.  Henry 
F.  and  Malantha  (Cooley)  O'Neal.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Wilkinson  county,  Mississippi,  and  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  years,  joined  Captain  Cook's  Company  in 
Jefferson  Davis's  regiment,  being  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  that  regiment,  and  went  to  the  Mexican  war. 
He  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  battle  of  Monterey,  and 
was  in  other  engagements  of  that  period.  When  he  had 
returned  to  Mississippi,  as  a  youthful  veteran,  he  soon 
afterwards  in  company  with  his  father,  whose  name  is 
Francis  O'Neal,  came  into  Texas,  locating  in  Harrison 
county.  His  service  in  the  Mexican  War,  as  was  the 
case  with  many  others,  was  but  a  prelude  to  a  mnch 
more  severe  military  experience  during  the  Civil  war. 
As  a  member  of  the  Eighteenth  Texas,  which  was  origi- 
nally Ochiltree's  regiment.  Walker's  Division  in  de 
Transmississippi  Department,  he  gave  service  practically 
throughout  the  period  of  hostilities  between  the  states. 
In  1858  Henry  F.  O'Neal  with  his  family  removed  to 
Linden,  which  is  the  county  seat  of  Cass  county,  and 
there  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  came 
to  a  close  in  1893.  By  profession  he  was  a  lawyer  and 
his  success  in  the  profession  was  further  adorned  by 
public  honors.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature  in  1874,  serving  in  the  first 
session  after  the  reconstruction  period.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  state  senate  in  1892.  His  wife,  who  was 
a  native  of  North  Carolina,  but  was  reared  in  Virginia, 
died  at  Linden  in  1889. 

Judge  Howard  F.  O'Neal  was  reared  at  Linden, 
where  he  attended  the  common  schools,  continuing  his 
education  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  Texas,  and  studied  for  the 
bar  in  his  father's  office.  He  was  admitted  in  Decem- 
ber, 1873,  and  at  that  date  began  the  practice  which 
has  continued  with  notable  success  for  forty  years.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  this  period  he  was  a  resident  of 
Linden,  but  in  1893  he  removed  to  his  present  home 
in  Atlanta,  which  is  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Cass 
county. 

Judge  O'Neal's  first  important  public  position  was 
as  a  member  of  the  Twenty-Fourth  Legislature  in  the 
lower  house,  having  been  elected  in  1895,  only  three 
years  after  his  father  had  been  chosen  to  the  state 
senate.  Then  in  November,  1912,  he  was  elected  Dis- 
trict Judge  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  District  and  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  in  December  of  the  same 
year.  He  has  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  Democratic 
party  in  earlier  years,  having  been  one  of  the  Demo- 
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cratic  presidential  electors  from  Texas  in  1896.  He  is 
a  director  of  the  Atlanta  National  Bank. 

Judge  O^Neal  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  is  affiliated 
with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America,  while  he  and  his  family  are  communicants 
of  the  Methodist  church.  Mrs.  O'Neal,  who  before  her 
marriage  was  Miss  Ida  Taylor,  was  Ijorn  and  reared 
at  Linden.  They  are  the  parents  of  two  children 
Herschel  O'Neal  and  Mrs.  Ora  Arnold.  The  latter  is 
a  resident  of  Gatesville,  Texas.  The  son  is  clerk  in  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator,  Morriss  Sheppard,  of 
Texarkana. 

Honorable  Hardy  A.  O'Neal,  a  brother  of  Judge 
O'Neal,  is  also  one  of  the  prominent  lawyers  of  East 
Texas.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  same  time  as 
his  brother.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Twenty- 
ninth  and  Thirtieth  Legislatures  and  gained  special  dis- 
tinction in  the  political  life  of  the  state  as  chairman  of 
the  Bailey  Investigation  Committee.  He  has  been  very 
active  in  bringing  about  development  in  the  iron  ore 
deposits  of  Cass  county,  and  has  also  taken  a  very  in- 
fluential part  in  promoting  modern  agricultural  meth- 
ods, diversification  of  crops  and  a  well  balanced  develop- 
ment along  all  lines  of   Northeast  Texas. 

William  A.  Tackett.  As  one  of  the  leading  archi- 
tects in  Texas,  William  A.  Tackett 's  experience  in  the 
practical  activities  of  his  profession  began  about  eight- 
een years  ago,  and  have  been  continued  in  north  Texas 
and  also  in  Oklahoma.  His  substantial  reputation  as  an 
architect  has  been  acquired  as  a  result  of  his  talent,  his 
distinctive  ideas  in  the  creative  side  of  his  work,  and 
his  energy  and  devotion  to  the  highest  ideals  of  his 
calling.  Since  1912  Mr.  Tackett  has  attended  to  a 
large  business  in  his  line  from  his  offices  at  Sherman. 

William  A.  Tackett  was  born  November  4,  1871,  near 
luka,  Mississippi,  a  son  of  J.  W.  and  Nancy  A.  (Bishop) 
Tackett.  Of  French  descent,  he  belongs  to  two  old  and 
honored  families  of  the  South,  members  of  which  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  war  between  the  states.  His 
paternal  grandfather,  Johns  Tackett,  was  a  member  of 
an  Alabama  regiment  of  volunteers  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  was  captured  in  battle  and  served  several 
months  in  a  Northern  prison.  One  of  his  sons,  Enoch 
Tackett,  the  only  uncle  of  William  A.  Tackett  on  his 
father's  side,  was  also  in  the  Confederate  service,  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  died  in  prison.  James  J.  Bishop, 
the  maternal  grandfather,  enlisted  from  Mississippi  in 
the  Confederate  service,  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Corinth,  and  after  recovering  rejoined  his  command 
and  served  long  and  faithfully  the  Southern  cause. 
J.  W.  Tackett,  father  of  William  A.,  was  born  at 
Florence,  Alabama,  came  to  Texas  in  1875  and  settled 
first  in  Delta  county  and  afterwards  at  Weatherford, 
where  he  now  lives  engaged  in  the  nursery  and  fruit- 
growing business.  He  married  Nancy  A.  Bishop,  who 
was  born  in  Tishomingo  county,  Mississippi,  and  seven 
of  their  ten  children  still  survive,  William  A.  being  the 
oldest. 

Mr.  Tackett  was  ten  years  old  when  brought  by  his 
parents  from  Delta  county  to  Weatherford,  Parker 
county,  Texas,  and  after  finishing  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  attended  Weatherford  College  at  Weather- 
ford. After  determining  upon  a  career  in  architecture, 
he  took  a  second  course  in  preparation  for  that  profes- 
sion, and  in  1896  began  practice  in  his  home  town  of 
Weatherford.  Not  long  afterward  he  went  to  Ardmore, 
Oklahoma,  and  besides  a  large  amount  of  professional 
business  of  an  ordinary  character  he  was  one  of  the 
associated  architects  for  the  Carter  county  court  house 
and  the  Hargrove  College  at  Ardmore.  Since  leaving 
Ardmore  in  1912  Mr.  Tackett  has  lived  in  Sherman  and 
has  his  offices  in  the  Merchants  and  Planters  Bank  build- 
ing. His  specialty  has  been  the  planning  and  super- 
vision of  the  construction  of  school  houses,  in  which 
he   has   developed   a   distinctive   style,   and   notable   ex- 


amples of  his  work  are  to  be  found  in  the  high  school 
at  Celeste,  Texas,  the  Cleburne  College  at  Cleburne,  the 
Sherman  Business  College  at  Sherman,  and  a  number 
of  others. 

Mr.  Tackett  in  politics  is  inclinded  to  favor  Democratic 
policies  and  candidates,  although  frequently  casting  his 
vote  independently,  especially  in  Municipal  matters.  His 
fraternal  relations  are  with  the  Masonic  order  and 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  and  his  religious  home  is 
with  the  Christian  church.  Since  coming  to  Sherman  he 
has  formed  a  wide  acquaintance,  and  expresses  himself 
as  thoroughly  satisfied  with  his  new  surroundings.  His 
devotion  to  his  calling,  and  the  numerous  duties  per- 
taining thereto,  have  left  him  but  little  time  for  recre- 
ation or  social  diversion,  but  personally  he  is  genial, 
sociable  and  easily  approached. 

Mr.  Tackett  was  married  May  12,  1894,  at  Weather- 
ford to  Miss  Cornelia  A.  Hearte,  daughter  of  Jacob  K. 
Hearte,  a  farmer  and  stockman  of  Weatherford.  To 
their  union  have  been  born  two  sons  and  four  daughters, 
namely:  Miss  Alberta,  aged  seventeen;  Ethalma,  thir- 
teen years  old;  Jacob  W.,  eleven  years  of  age;  and 
Lewis  E.,  aged  seven,  all  of  whom  are  attending  school 
at  Sherman;  Cornelia  Josephine,  now  three  years  of  age, 
and  Ludora,  the  youngest  of  this  family. 

Henry  Wabren  Pirkey.  Identified  with  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  affairs  of  Bed  Biver  county  all  his 
business  life,  Mr.  Pirkey  is  one  of  the  progressive  young 
business  men  whose  accomplishments  have  already  been 
noteworthy,  but  are  especially  interesting  as  affording 
the  promise  for  much  larger  sphere  of  action.  He  was 
reared  a  country  boy  in  this  vicinity,  although  of  old 
Texas  stock,  and  in  a  few  years  which  have  intervened 
since  he  left  the  farm  and  began  commercial  life,  he 
has  won  both  influence  and  position. 

Mr.  Pirkey  is  cashier  of  the  oldest  bank  in  Annona. 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Annona  was  organized  and 
began  business  in  1904  with  a  capital  of  $25,000.  R. 
N.  Boswell  was  first  president,  R.  F.  Scott  was  vice 
president,  and  Ira  C.  Bryant,  the  first  cashier.  Mr. 
Scott  has  since  become  president,  Mr.  E.  K.  Eussell 
vice  president,  and  Mr.  Pirkey  succeeded  Mr.  Bryant  as 
cashier  and  active  manager  of  the  bank.  The  other  di- 
rectors of  this  solid  financial  institution  of  north  Texas 
are  J.  M.  Stiles  and  J.  M.  Thompson. 

Henry  Warren  Pirkey  was  bom  at  Dalby  Springs  in 
Bowie  county,  Texas,  January  24,  1879.  Few  families 
in  the  Red  River  VaUey  antedated  the  settlement  of  the 
Pirkey 's  in  Bowie  county.  The  founder  of  the  family 
in  this  part  of  Texas  was  S.  H.  Pirkey,  who  came  here 
during  the  time  of  the  Texas  Republic.  Mr.  S.  H. 
Pirkey  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  a  man  of  unusual 
education  and  ability,  and  was  bom  in  the  old  common- 
wealth of  Virginia.  After  settling  in  Texas  he  practiced 
his  profession  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between 
the  state,  at  which  time  he  entered  the  Confederate 
army,  and  died  while  in  the  service  of  the  South.  His 
widow  survived  him  many  years  until  her  death  in  1913, 
and  was  ninety-four  years  of  age  at  the^  time  of  her 
passing.  Their  children  were:  Benjamin,  who  died 
unmarried;  Bye,  who  passed  away  in  Bowie  county  leav- 
ing a  family;  Calhoun,  who  resides  at  Dalby  Springs; 
Mollie  Adcock;  Bird,  who  married  A.  D.  Putnam  and 
resides  in  Dekalb,  Texas;  and  Dick  B.,  the  father  of 
Henry  W. 

One  of  the  leading  citizens  and  business  men  of 
Bowie  county,  Dick  B.  Pirkey  was  born  in  this  county 
in  1854,  and  has  spent  most  of  his  life  at  Dalby  Springs. 
His  education  and  opportunities  were  limited  to  the 
short  winter  terms  of  the  country  schools,  and  he  began 
life  as  a  farmer.  In  more  recent  years  his  sphere  of 
operations  has  extended  to  the  proprietorship  of  a  pub- 
lic gin,  and  he  has  enjoyed  an  abundant  prosperity. 
He  married  Miss  Sallie  H.  Dalby,  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  neighboring  old  family  of  this  section  of  Texas. 
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Her  father  was  Warren  Dalby,  the  maiden  name  of 
whose  wife  was  Mitchell.  The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dick  B.  Pirkey  are :  Henry  W. ;  May,  who  died  in  young 
womanhood;  Clara,  who  married  George  H.  Lumpkin 
of  Dalby  Springs;  and  two  who  died  in  childhood.  The 
Pirkeys  have  always  been  interested  in  moral  and  re- 
ligious affairs,  and  have  been  adherents  of  the  Meth- 
odist church. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Pirkey  entered  his  career  in  life  largely 
through  the  avenue  of  practical  experience.  His  edu- 
cation was  attained  in  the  country  schools  and  was  suf- 
ficient, if  not  liberal,  at  any  rate  affording  a  good  foun- 
dation for  commercial  life.  The  years  intervening 
between  his  school  days  and  his  majority  were  spent 
in  the  labors  of  the  home  farm,  and  when  he  made  a 
first  trial  in  commercial  life,  it  was  as  a  clerk  in  a 
country  school  at  Lydia,  at  wages  of  $30.00  per  month. 
This  employment  continued  for  fifteen  months.  He  then 
located  at  Annona  and  had  charge  of  the  clerical  work 
of  the  Annona  Mercantile  Company,  the  proprietors  and 
chief  parties  in  which  were  Messrs.  Puckett  &  Stiles. 
After  two  years  with  the  Annona  store,  he  was  pro- 
moted and  transferred  as  manager  of  the  store  at  Box 
Elder,  the  business  which  he  conducted  with  complete 
satisfaction  to  the  proprietors  until  January,  1907.  At 
the  latter  date  he  came  to  the  First  National  Bank  as 
successor  of  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Pirkey  continues  his  ac- 
tive connection  with  merchandising,  and  is  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  mercantile  house  of  Crump  &  Pirkey  at  Lydia, 
the  town  where  Mr.  Pirkey  gained  his  first  business 
experience. 

At  Dalby  Springs,  December  1,  1898,  Mr.  Pirkey 
married  Miss  Mary  Baker.  Mrs.  Pirkey  lived  only  until 
1900,  and  at  her  death  left  one  son,  James  Richard.  On 
August  8,  1906,  Mr.  Pirkey  married  Miss  Lela  Gid- 
dens  of  Annona,  a  daughter  of  F.  H.  Giddens,  an  old 
resident  of  Texas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pirkey  are  the  par- 
ents of  the  following  children:  Henry  W.,  Jr.,  Louis 
Francis  and  Martha.  Fraternally  Mr.  Pirkey  is  a  mas- 
ter Mason,  gives  his  vote  to  the  support  of  the  domi- 
nant political  party  of  Texas,  but  aside  from  the  essen- 
tials of  good  citizenship,  devotes  all  his  time  to  his 
business. 

C.  M.  Hoard,  M.  D.  C,  but  recently  establiphed  him- 
self in  Sherman  as  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  though  his 
residence  and  practice  here  has  been  brief,  it  has  been 
of  convincing  nature,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  doctor 
is  well  established  in  his  profession  in  the  city  and  a 
permanent  resident. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Hoard  was  bom  on  December  3,  1888,  at 
Celeste,  Texas,  and  he  is  a  son  of  L.  M.  and  Bettie 
(Bell)  Hoard,  both  natives  of  this  state.  The  father 
is  a  hardware  merchant  of  Celeste,  Texas,  and  has  long 
been  occupied  in  that  enterprise.  The  doctor  is  the 
eldest  living  child  of  his  parents.  There  were  four 
born  to  them,  one  of  them  dying  in  1911.  He  had  his 
education  in  the  public  schools,  finishing  with  the  Ce- 
leste high  school  and  following  that  with  a  course  in 
a  veterinary  college  at  Chicago,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1911,  with  the  degree  M.  D.  C.  The  first 
professional  work  of  the  Doctor  was  carried  on  in  Royse 
City,  Texas,  and  he  came  to  Sherman  in  February,  1913, 
where  he  at  once  found  favor,  and  he  has  since  enjoyed 
an   ever  increasing  practice. 

Doctor  Hoard  is  inclined  to  be  unbiased  in  his  politi- 
cal views,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South.  He  is  still  on  the  list  of  Sherman's 
eligible  bachelors. 

Homer  O.  Tatum.  The  general  secretary  of  the 
Young  Men  's  Association  at  Sherman  has  made  a  splen- 
did record  in  his  chosen  field  of  work,  and  the  Sherman 
association  is  now  on  a  substantial  basis  both  financially 
and  in  point  of  service  and  influence  in  the  community. 

Homer  O.  Tatum  was  born  March  1,  1886,  at  Burton, 


Texas,  a  son  of  Henry  and  H.  M.  Tatum.  His  father 
was  born  in  Texas,  and  the  grandmother  Tatum  is  still 
living  at  Burton  at  the  good  age  of  fourscore  years. 
The  Tatums  are  of  Scotch-Irish  stock,  and  the  family 
has  been  long  established  in  Texas.  Mr.  Tatum 's  moth- 
er came  from  Florida.  His  father  for  a  number  of 
years  was  in  mercantile  enterprise  at  Burton,  and  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  lived  retired  and  died  in  1893. 
The  mother  is  still  living  at  Temple.  There  were  three 
children,  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  Kenneth  Tatum, 
the  youngest,  in  the  telephone  business  at  Temple,  and 
Lucile  Tatum,  the  oldest,  died  1884. 

Homer  O.  Tatum  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Burton,  and  after  his  mother  moved 
to  Salado  he  attended  the  public  schools  there.  He  took 
a  course  in  a  business  college  at  Houston,  and  in  1905, 
in  order  tp  provide  for  the  support  of  his  widowed 
mother,  found  employment  in  a  minor  capacity  with 
the  Boston  Store  at  Houston.  He  finally  became  a 
shipping  clerk,  and  when  the  store  was  sold  went  with 
the  Gimbel  Millinery  Company  as  cashier.  After  one 
year  with  that  firm,  on  September  19,  1909,  he  be- 
came active  secretary  of  the  Sherman  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  He  received  a  thorough  train- 
ing in  association  work  with  the  Houston  organization, 
which  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  equipped  estab- 
lishments in  the  entire  south.  On  April  1,  1910,  Mr. 
Tatum  came  to  Sherman  as  assistant  secretary  of  the 
local  association,  and  since  July  1,  1912,  has  been  gen- 
eral secretary.  Since  he  began  his  work  at  Sherman  in 
April,  1910,  the  indebtedness  of  the  local  association, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $40,000.00,  has  been  en- 
tirely cleared  off  and  many  improvements  have  been 
introduced  into  the  local  service.  These  improvements 
include  the  installation  of  two  bowling  alleys  and  a 
large  amount  of  new  furniture  equipment.  The  Sher- 
man Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  housed  in  a  commodious  three-story 
brick  building.  The  first  floor  is  used  for  the  gymna- 
sium and  games,  reading  room  and  general  offices.  The 
second  story  is  given  over  to  the  boys^  department  and 
educational  class  rooms,  also  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
board  of  directors  and  the  banquet  hall.  The  third 
floor  is  set  apart  as  a  dormitory. 

Mr.  Tatum  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  and  is  a  liberal  Democrat  in  his  political 
views.  He  has  found  a  congenial  work  in  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  and  is  a  loyal  citizen  of  Sherman,  which  he  believes 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  centers  of  pleasure  and  of  gen- 
eral business  opportunities  in  the  entire  southwest. 

Mr.  Tatum  lives  on  N.  Hopson  street.  On  June  20, 
1911,  at  Bartlett,  Texas,  he  married  Miss  Minnie  Kee- 
ton.  Her  father,  S.  C.  Keeton,  was  a  farmer  and  land 
owner  in  Williamson  county,  and  during  the  war  was 
all  through  the  service  with  the  Confederate  Army.  He 
now  lives  retired  at  Sanger,  Texas. 

R.  Bi.EViNS.  Hood  county  as  a  civil  organization  did 
rot  exist  when  Mr.  Blevins  first  took  up  his  residence 
in  that  part  of  the  state.  He  is  in  many  ways  a  pioneer 
of  pioneers.  For  forty  years  he  has  followed  the  quiet 
industry  of  the  farmer,  and  with  the  accumulation  of 
material  prosperity  has  also  witnessed  and  been  a  part 
in  the  remarkable  changes  which  have  established  all  the 
standard  institutions  of  civilization  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  In  the  early  years  he  served  as  a  Texas  ranger, 
and  spent  about  two  years  on  the  frontier  in  the  seven- 
ties when  the  last  Indian  troubles  occurred.  Sixty-five 
years  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  Texas  and  few  men 
are  better  acquainted  with  conditions  in  the  past  than 
Mr.  Blevins.  He  has  had  many  narrow  escapes  from 
Indians  and  outlaws,  and  took  part  in  several  battles 
while  a  ranger.  He  was  in  the  raid  against  the  Indians 
along  the  Colorado  River  in  1874,  and  at  that  time 
the  rangers  captured  fifty-seven  head  of  stolen  horses. 
That  was  the  last  important  event  of  Indian  hostility  in 
that  part  of  the  state.     In  the  years  since  Mr.  Blevins 
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first  became  a  resident  of  Hood  county,  the  population 
has  increased  from  scattering  dozens  to  many  thousands. 
He  remembers  when  there  were  no  towns  anywhere  with- 
in the  present  Hood  county,  and  he  was  a  citizen  voter 
at  the  time  Hood  county  was  organized  and  remembers 
well  the  establishment  of  the  county  seat  on  a  site 
over  which  he  has  ridden  when  it  was  wild  prairie.  Mr. 
Blevins  was  an  eye  witness  of  the  murder  of  the  Savage 
brothers  in  Parker  county,  being  with  a  party  of  rangers 
in  pursuit  of  the  murderers,  though  never  near  enough 
to  prevent  or*  defend  the  helpless  brothers  who  were 
engaged  in  work  at  their  home  when  overtaken  and 
cruelly  murdered.  Not  only  is  Mr.  Blevins  an  old  resi- 
dent, but  one  of  the  most  loyal  to  the  state  of  Texas, 
and  an  enthusiast  in  its  resources,  climate  and  its  in- 
dustrious and  able  citizenship.  He  is  proud  of  the 
churches  and  schools  that  have  sprung  up  over  the  once 
desert  land,  and  during  his  time  he  has  witnessed  an 
almost  complete  change  in  the  moral  and  social  habits 
of  the  residents  in  this  section  of  the  state. 

Mr.  R.  Blevins  was  born  April  15,  1849,  at  Cam- 
eron, Milam  county,  Texas,  a  son  of  Squire  and  Eliza- 
beth Blevins,  who  came  to  this  state  from  Missouri. 
His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  moving  to  Texas  in  1844 
became  one  of  the  very  earliest  pioneers  of  Milam 
county.  Later  he  moved  to  Johnson  county,  and  farm- 
ing continued  to  be  his  vocation  until  his  death  in  1886. 
The  mother  died  about  1851.  Mr.  Blevins  was  the 
youngest  of  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

His  early  education  was  exceedingly  limited  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  schools  during  his  youth,  and  he  never 
had  any  advantages  except  such  as  could  be  supplied 
from  the  local  institutions.  His  first  regular  work  was 
on  the  cattle  range,  and  he  assisted  in  trailing  cattle 
from  the  Rio  Grande  border  to  Kansas  City,  a  distance 
of  about  eleven  hundred  miles.  That  was  some  years 
before  the  first  railroad  was  built  into  the  southwest 
from  the  central  states.  Some  forty  years  ago,  he  left 
the  cattle  range,  and  began  farming  in  Hood  county, 
and  that  has  been  the  vocation  from  which  he  has  reaped 
the  principal  wealth  and  prosperity  which  he  now  enjoys. 
He  well  remembers  when  buffalo,  deer,  antelopes,  and 
wild  turkey  were  abundant  in  all  parts  of  Hood  county, 
and  he  has  killed  many  a  one  in  this  county,  and  where 
Colorado  City  now  stands.  At  that  time  practically 
all  the  residents  lived  on  game  supplied  by  these 
animals. 

Mr.  Blevins  has  been  a  school  trustee  of  his  district 
for  twenty  years,  and  for  several  years  served  as  road 
overseer.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  a  stanch 
supporter  of  the  Democratic  principles,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Christian  church. 

In  1873  in  Hood  County  he  married  Miss  Adeline  Her- 
ring, whose  father,  Steve  Herring,  was  a  farmer  in  Hood 
county  until  his  death  on  November  30,  1911.  Steve 
Herring  was  a  veteran  of  two  wars,  the  Mexican  war 
in  the  forties,  and  the  Civil  war  in  which  he  wore  a 
gray  uniform  and  from  which  he  carried  a  wound 
received  in  one  of  the  battles.  Seven  children  have  been 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blevins,  six  daughters  and  one 
son,  mentioned  as  follows:  Lou  Alice,  married  Walter 
Lahes,  a  farmer  at  Thorp  Springs,  in  Hood  County; 
Viola,  the  wife  of  M.  A.  Willhoit  a  farmer  in  Hood 
county;  Rosa  Lee  married  0.  E.  Crandall,  a  farmer  in 
Hood  county;  J.  T.,  the  only  son,  married  Laura  Duke, 
now  deceased,  and  since  her  death  has  lived  with  his 
father;  Florence  married  J.  H.  Marrs,  and  is  living  on 
a  farm  in  Hood  county;  Victory  married  G.  O.  Cran- 
dall, who  is  connected  with  a  lumber  company  in  the 
state  of  California;  Miss  Myrtle,  the  youngest,  lives  at 
home.  Mr.  Blevins  also  takes  care  of  his  two  grand- 
children. He  in  descent  is  Irish  on  his  father's  side 
and  English  in  the  maternal  line.  He  stands  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  ])est  men  in  this  county. 


Samuel  Fbanklik  BiAm,  M.  D.,  has  been  identified 
with  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Cooper,  Texas,  for  only 
a  few  years,  but  long  enough  to  prove  his  professional 
ability  and  gain  recognition  as  a  citizen  of  first  rank. 

Doctor  Blair  was  bom  in  Penola  county,  Mississippi, 
and  is  of  Irish  descent.  James  A.  Blair,  his  grand- 
father, brought  the  family  from  Belfast,  Ireland,  to 
this  country  in  1831  and  settled  at  Bl^ely,  Georgia.  In 
Ireland  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  wholesale  drug 
business,  but  after  coming  to  this  country  he  embarked 
in  the  hotel  and  merchandise  business.  He  was  twice 
married.  His  first  wife,  Jane  (Scott)  Blair,  a  Scotch 
lady,  passed  away  before  the  departure  of  the  family 
for  America.  In  their  family  were  seven  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Among  the  sons  were  William,  John,  Samuel 
and  Charles.  One  of  the  daughters.  Belle,  died  unmar- 
ried, and  the  other,  Mary,  died  in  Philadelphia  as  the 
wife  of  a  Mr.  Livingston.  After  a  few  years  spent  in 
Georgia,  the  Blair  family  moved  westward  to  Panola 
county,  Mississippi,  where  the  father  passed  away  in 
1841.  He  fell  into  the  ways  of  the  people  of  the 
South,  and  kept  a  teacher  in  his  home  for  the  education 
of  his  children.  William  Blair,  the  eldest  son,  was  bom 
in  1827.  In  addition  to  the  training  he  received  at  home, 
he  attended  a  school  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  where  he 
further  prepared  himself  for  American  citizenship.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  he  went  to  the  gold  fields 
of  California.  This  trip  was  made  across  the  plains 
and  he  reached  his  destination,  Sacramento,  when  that 
now  prosperous  city  was  a  canvas  town.  He  engaged  in 
mining  successfully,  but  abandoned  the  mines  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  on  receipt  of  a  message  from  an  nnde  in 
Belfast,  requesting  his  presence  there  to  aid  in  the  set- 
tlement of  a  family  estate.  Besponding  to  the  call  of 
his  Irish  relative,  he  cashed  his  several  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  dust  and  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  the 
Emerald  Isle.  He  made  the  journey  without  delay, 
found  his  share  of  the  estate  ready  for  him  whenever  he 
should  decide  to  remain  Irish  and  enjoy  it  under  the  laws 
to  which  the  property  was  subject.  He  told  his  uncle 
that  a  gift  of  all  Ireland  to  him  wouldn't  induce  him 
to  remain  in  the  country.  So  he  forsook  his  legacy, 
permitting  it  to  be  enjoyed  by  his  kin  under  the  British 
Crown,  while  he  rejoined  his  family  in  the  United  States 
and  resumed  citizenship  under  the  banner  of  liberty. 

From  1850  to  1861,  Doctor  Blair's  father  was  a 
planter  in  Panola  county,  Mississippi.  The  outbree^  of 
the  war  in  1861  found  him  siding  with  his  neighbors, 
and  he  was  given  a  mail  contract  by  the  Tlonfederate 
government,  the  execution  of  which  constituted  his  share 
in  the  war.  The  *  *  bullet  department, "  as  he  termed  the 
battlefield  and  the  firing  line,  was  not  his  department 
of  the  war,  and  at  the  end  of  the  conflict  he  felt  no  re- 
grets at  having  carried  the  mail  rather  than  the  gun 
for  the  * '  lost  cause. ' ' 

In  1878,  he  left  Mississippi  and  came  to  Texas.  He 
settled  near  Paris,  where  he  farmed  until  1882.  That 
year  he  went  to  Tarrant  county  and  engaged  in  the 
cattle  business,  with  which  he  was  identified  until  1898, 
when  he  turned  his  attention  to  merchandising  ftt  Fort 
Worth.  This  last  named  business  he  abandoned  after 
a  few  years,  but  he  lived  in  Fort  Worth  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1911.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Missionary  Baptist  Church  and  the  Masonic 
order.  He  had  married  Miss  Ellena  Shankle,  daughter 
of  Jesse  Shankle,  of  Irish  ])lood  and  a  resident  of  Ala- 
bama. Mrs.  Blair  died  in  1885.  She  was  the  mother  of 
the  following  family:  Elizabeth,  wife  of  T.  J.  Selby, 
of  Roxton,  Texas;  Anna,  widow  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Fort 
Worth;  William  and  John,  twin  brothers,  of  Fort  Worth; 
Mary,  who  died  unmarried;  Doctor  Charles,  of  Percilla, 
Texas;  Jessie,  wife  of  Jeff  Davis,  of  Tarrant  county, 
Texas;  Samuel  Franklin,  whose  name  introduces  this 
biographical  review;  Sallie,  wife  of  William  McCarty, 
of  Tecumseh,  Oklahoma,  and  James  E.,  of  Fort  Worth. 

Samuel  F.  Blair  received  his  literary  education  in  the 
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Fort  Worth  High  School  and  the  University  at  that 
place.  After  his  school  days  were  over,  he  was  for 
several  years  employed  in  clerical  work,  and  gained 
some  experience  in  his  father's  store,  in  this  way  drift- 
ing around  for  some  time  before  choosing  a  definite 
course  for  life.  Having  decided  on  a  medical  profession, 
he  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Doctors 
Chambers  and  Whitehead  of  Fort  Worth  and  subse- 
fluently  entered  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Fort  Worth.  After  a  year  in  college  at  Fort  Worth, 
he  went  to  the  Louisville  Medical  College  and  spent  one 
year  in  that  institution.  He  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  upon  certificate,  at  Klondike,  Texas,  before 
he"  finished  his  senior  year,  and  remained  there  from 
year  to  year,  delaying  his  graduation  for  ten  years,  and 
thus  it  was  not  until  1909  that  he  received  his  diploma, 
which  he  did  from  the  Fort  Worth  Medical  School.  In 
January,  1911,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Cooper, 
where  he  has  since  resided  and  successfully  conducted  the 
practice  of  medicine. 

Doctor  Blair  belongs  to  the  regular  school  of  medi- 
cine and  affiliates  with  its  various  societies,  including 
the  North  Texas,  State  and  American  Medical  Associa- 
tions. He  has  been  president  of  the  county  society  and 
at  this  time  is  its  vice  president. 

In  a  business  way^  Doctor  Blair  has  shown  himself 
interested  in  local  affairs  to  the  extent  of  being  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  stock  of  the  bank  organized  in  Klondike, 
Tex.,  and  to  the  building  of  the  residence  which  he  and 
his  family  occupy. 

January  6,  1901,  at  Sulphur  Springs,  Texas,  Doctor 
Blair  was  married  to  Miss  Conrad  Hackleman,  daughter 
of  Conrad  and  Lou  (Willis)  Hackleman.  Mr.  Hackle- 
man is  a  German  farmer,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  the 
parents  of  five  children,  the  others  being  William,  James, 
Charles  and  Herman.  The  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Blair  have 
one  child,  Madeline. 

Fraternally,  Doctor  Blair  is  a  Master  Mason,  and, 
religiously,  he  conforms  to  the  Baptist  faith. 

John  J.  Eamey.  On  November  29,  1895,  John  James 
Eaniey  passed  from  the  scenes  of  his  labors  in  Brown- 
wood,  Texas,  yet  the  memory  of  his  pure  life,  his  many 
benefactions  and  his  kindly  deeds  still  remains.  A  man 
of  sterling  character,  he  was  honorable  in  business,  stanch 
in  his  friendships,  sincere  in  his  religious  professions  and 
true  to  every  trust,  and  probably  no  man  has  ever  lived 
in  Brownwood  whose  removal  caused  more  general  regret 
than  did  his. 

Mr.  Eamey  was  born  in  Trigg  county,  Kentucky,  Jan- 
uary 4,  1848,  and  was  a  son  of  James  M.  and  Nancy 
(Eeddick)  Eamey,  of  Kentucky.  His  father,  a  planter, 
continued  to  reside  in  his  native  state  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  December  11,  1906,  while  the  mother  passed 
away  January  15,  1899.  There  were  two  sons  and  one 
daughter  in  the  family,  all  now  deceased,  John  J.  being 
the  eldest.  The  Eamey  family  is  of  French  descent.  The 
father  of  James  M.  Eamey  was  William  Eamey,  a  son  of 
John  Ramey,  who  came  from  Fauquier  County,  Virginia, 
to  Kentucky.  William  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of 
1812,  in  Brassfield's  Company  of  Militia,  Kentucky.  He 
was  captured  by  the  British  at  River  Raisin  and  con- 
fined at  Fort  Maiden  until  paroled.  He  enlisted  at 
Georgetown,  Kentucky,  August  16,  1812.  He  was 
married  to  Jane  Sanders  in  Fayette  county,  Kentucky, 
in  February,  1812,  by  Ambrose  Bowen,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, and  died  in  Caldwell  county,  Kentucky,  in  Sep- 
tember. 1823. 

John  J.  Eamey  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  state,  and  as  a  youth  adopted  the 
vocation  of  educator.  Subsequently  he  became  a  clerk 
in  a  drug  store  and  for  the  following  five  or  six  years 
was  identified  with  the  dry  goods  business.  Satisfied 
that  he  could  better  himself  in  the  southwest  he  came 
to  Texas  in  1877,  and  settled  first  in  Shackelford  county, 
where  for  several  years  he  was  engaged  extensively  in 


raising  stock.  He  closed  out  his  interests  in  that  county 
and  on  December  18,  1880.  came  to  Brownwood,  in 
which  city  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed.  He 
almost  immediately  became  an  important  factor  in  the 
commercial  circles  of  the  city,  becoming  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Barney,  Smith  &  Company,  in  partnership 
with  F.  R.  Smith,  a  concern  which  conducted  ti  success- 
ful dry  goods  and  grocery  business  for  upwards  of 
fifteen  years,  when  the  firm  of  Ramey,  Gamett,  McCul- 
lough  &  Company  was  also  organized.  The  latter  firm 
was  engaged  in  wholesaling  groceries  up  to  the  time  of 
Mr.  Ramey 's  death. 

As  a  business  man  Mr.  Ramey  was  one  whose  career 
may  be  studied  with  profit.  He  mastered  the  many  de- 
tails of  the  dry  goods  and  grocery  business  and  con- 
tinued therein  until  at  length  he  attained  a  commanding 
position  and  was  able  to  hold  it  amid  the  strong  com- 
petition which  increasing  capital  and  trade  brought  to 
Brownwood.  His  success  was  due  alone  to  his  ener- 
getic character  and  business  capacity.  Just  in  all  of 
his  dealings,  he  never  sought  an  unfair  advantage,  but 
through  straightforward  methods  became  a  successful 
business  man.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  vice 
president  of  the  Brownwood  National  Bank,  where  his 
judgment  was  accepted  as  final  by  his  associates. 

Mr.  Eamey  was  unostentatious  in  appearance  and  un- 
assuming in  character,  without  hypocrisy  or  cant,  but  with 
a  kindly  and  generous  heart  which  delighted  in  deeds 
of  practical  benevolence.  His  influence  was  altogether 
beneficent  and  his  attitude  at  times  heroic.  His  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  education  and  good  citizen- 
ship was  marked.  For  many  years  he  was  known  as 
a  pillar  of  the  First  Baptist  church  of  Brownwood, 
in  which  he  served  as  a  deacon,  was  ever  a  faithful 
friend  to  his  pastor,  and  was  beloved  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  church.  He  was  of  a  cheerful,  even  tempera- 
ment and  patient  in  all  things,  invariably  greeting  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  with  a  friendly  smile.  Mr. 
Barney's  name  is  inseparably  connected  with  Howard 
Payne  College,  of  Brownwood,  and  more  than  any  one 
man,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  John  D.  Robnett,  the 
founder  of  the  institution,  supported  the  coUege  at  a 
time  when  it  was  in  sore  need  of  friends.  For  five 
years  he  served  as  treasurer,  and  as  such  accepted  its 
obligations,  donating  liberally  and  cheerfully  toward  the 
liquidation  of  its  debts,  and  even  after  his  death  for  sev- 
eral years  his  estate  stood  responsible  as  security  for 
more  than  $20,000,  an  indebtedness  that  was  not  cleared 
off  until  the  correllation  of  the  colleges  and  schools  of 
the  Baptist  denomination.  He  was  always  a  Democrat, 
but  never  sought  political  preferment,  choosing  rather 
to  devote  his  entire  energies  to  what  he  considered  his 
legitimate  field  of  action.  In  fraternal  circles  he  was 
known  as  a  popular  member  of  the  local  lodge  of 
Masons.  His  community  profited  materially  by  his  life; 
in  his  death  it  lost  one  of  its  most  earnst,  conscientious 
and  public  spirited  citizens.  He  was  three  times  married 
and  was  twice  bereft  of  a  companion. 

On  April  4,  1882,  Mr.  Eamey  was  united  in  marriage 
at  Brownwood,  Texas,  to  Miss  Alice  Lewis  Smith,  who 
survives  him.  She  was  a  daughter  of  John  Snelson  and 
Pauline  (Doswell)  Smith,  the  latter  born  and  reared  in 
Hanover  county,  Virginia.  He  was  a  son  of  John  Snel- 
son Smith,  Sjr.,  a  son  of  Charles  Smith,  who  emigrated 
from  England  to  Louisa  county,  Virginia,  at  an  early 
date.  Charles  Smith  was  a  son  of  Christopher  Smith,  of 
England,  and  he  and  his  sons,  Charles  arid  Ambrose, 
received  large  grants  of  land  in  Virginia  from  the  Eng- 
lish crown.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Ramey  was  born  and 
reared  in  Louisa  county,  Virginia,  and  in  1860  he  sold 
his  plantation  and  slaves  there  and  went  to  Indiana, 
just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war.  On  December 
28,  1870,  he  came  to  Texas,  settling  near  Waco,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  farming  and  stock  raising  until  De- 
cember 24,  1880,  when  he  sold  his  interests  there  and 
moved  to  Brownwood.     The  last  years  of  his  life  were 
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■pent  in  retirement  and  he  passed  away  at  the  home 
of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Barney,  May  27,  1901,  his  wife 
having  died  December  31,  1883.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramey 
became  the  parents  of  five  children,  of  whom  four  sur- 
vive: Mrs.  Elizabeth  Doswell  Ramey  Early,  whose  hus- 
band, Clarence  Y.  Early,  is  connected  with  the  firm  of 
Walker- Smith  Company,  wholesale  grocers  of  Brown- 
wood;  Frank  Bracken  Ramey,  who  is  also  with  the 
Walker-Smith  Company;  Brooke  Smith  Ramey,  who  is 
connected  with  Mr.  Theo.  W.  Whiteley,  in  the  merchan- 
dise brokerage  business,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  and 
John  Lewis  Ramey,  who  is  connected  with  the  Brown- 
wood  Oil  Mill. 

G.  B.  R.  Smith.  Coming  first  to  Howe,  Texas,  in  1886, 
G.  B.  R.  Smith  identified  himself  with  farming  activities 
for  a  few  years,  enjoying  more  or  less  success,  but  it 
was  not  until  1898  that  he  disposed  of  his  farming  prop- 
erties and  moved  to  Celina,  Texas,  here  engaging  in  the 
milling  business,  and  identifying  himself  with  the  same 
enterprise  at  Sherman.  Since  that  time  he  has  enjoyed 
a  generous  measure  of  prosperity,  and  he  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  substantial  citizens  of  the  place,  well  estab- 
lished in  business,  and  lending  something  to  the  industrial 
solidity  of  the  community  by  reason  of  his  activites  in 
the  milling  business. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  on  January  20,  1848,  in  Rock- 
ingham county,  North  Carolina,  and  he  is  a  son  of  David 
and  Johanna  (Rhea)  Smith,  both  natives  of  North 
Carolina.  David  Smith  was  a  farmer  in  North  Carolina, 
and  in  1850  he  moved  to  North  Georgia,  there  engaging 
in  farming  activities  in  which  he  continued  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1870.  The  mother  died  in  1865. 
The  senior  Smith  was  a  prominent  slave  holder  in  the 
ante  helium  days,  and  he  felt  the  heavy  stroke  of  the  war 
period  as  did  many  another  of  the  planter  class  in  the 
loss  not  only  of  slaves,  but  other  properties.  He  was  the 
father  of  eight  sons  and  two  daughters,  but  two  of 
which  family  are  living  today.  James  A.  Smith,  of 
Ringo,  Georgia,  a  retired  merchant,  is  one,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  this  review  is  the  other. 

G.  B.  R.  Smith  had  his  early  education  in  the  private 
schools  of  North  Georgia.  The  war  and  its  attendant  mis- 
fortunes resulted  in  cutting  short  what  would  probably 
have  been  rounded  out  into  a  careful  education,  and  he 
reached  man  *s  estate  with  but  little  knowledge  of  book 
lore  to  his  credit.  He  began  farming  early  in  life  in  North 
Georgia,  and  a  few  years  later,  in  1886,  came  to  Texas, 
locating  at  Howe,  in  Greyson  county,  and  he  remained 
there  up  to  1898,  when  he  sold  the  farm  and  identified 
himself  with  the  milling  business  in  Celina,  Texas. 
He  continued  successfully  there,  and  in  a  short  time 
established  a  similar  milling  plant  at  Sherman,  and  still 
maintains  the  two  branches.  The  Sherman  mill  has  a 
daily  capacity  of  six  hundred  barrels,  while  the  Celina 
mill  has  a  capacity  of  just  half  that  amount.  The  busi- 
ness is  conducted  under  the  firm  style  of  the  G.  B.  R. 
Smith  Milling  Comj)any,  and  it  is  one  of  the  up-to-date 
and  progressive  industrial   concerns  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Smith  has  followed  the  traditions  of  the  true 
southerner  in  the  matter  of  politics,  and  has  been  devoted 
to  the  principles  of  Democracy  from  earliest  manhood. 
He  is  a  Mason,  affiliating  with  several  Masonic  bodies, 
and  has  membership  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  being  a  steward  of  the  church. 

On  September  18,  1870,  Mr.  Smith  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Mrs.  N.  F.  Marsh,  at  Trion,  Georgia,  and 
to  them  have  been  born  ten  children,  five  sons  and  five 
daughters,  all  of  them  living  today.  Benjamin  F.  Smith, 
aged  forty-one  years,  is  at  Celina,  Texas,  where  he  is 
engaged  in  the  banking  business,  and  he  also  is  inter- 
ested in  the  milling  business  which  his  father  estab- 
lished there  some  years  ago;  M.  F.  Smith,  thirty-nine 
years  old.  is  located  at  Georgetown,  Texas,  in  the  cot- 
ton oil  mill  business,  as  president  of  a  large  company 
there;   May   is  the  wife  of  J.  S.   Collins,  at  Celina,   a 


farmer  of  that  community;  J.  Fred  Smith,  aged  thirty- 
five,  is  settled  at  Dallas,  and  is  there  engaged  in  the 
contract  and  investment  business;  he  is  a  man  of  varied 
interests,  and  is  prominent  in  the  city;  Mrs.  Emma 
Riddle  is  a  widow,  and  she  makes  her  home  with  her 
parents,  being  engaged  at  present  in  teaching  school  at 
Holdenville,  Oklahoma;  Denie  is  the  wife  of  C.  H.  Butts, 
at  Farmer  *s  Branch,  Texas,  where  Mr.  Butts  is  engaged 
in  contracting;  Alma  is  married  to  C.  H.  Jackson,  of 
Sherman,  who  is  engaged  in  the  drug  business  at  this 
place;  J.  Paul  Smith  is  connected  with  his  father's 
milling  plant  as  assistant  manager  of  the  concern; 
Dorothy  Smith  is  at  home,  and  Brinkley  Smith,  aged 
eighteen,  is  a  student  at  the  South  Western  University 
at  Georgetown,  Texas. 

The  home  of  the  family  is  at  414  South  Travis  street, 
Sherman. 

Richard  H.  Thorne.  Few  citizens  of  El  Paso  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  have  made  a  finer  record 
of  business  builder  than  Richard  H.  Thome,  who  is  per- 
haps best  known  for  his  large  and  distinctive  establish- 
ment in  the  hardware  trade,  but  whose  name  is  also 
prominently  associated  with  the  varied  business  life  of 
this  city. 

Richard  H.  Thorne  was  born  in  Camden,  New  Jersey, 
March  31,  1859,  and  comes  of  a  distinguished  family. 
His  father  was  the  late  Judge  Norris  Thorne,  who  was 
born  in  New  York  and  settled  in  New  Jersey  daring 
the  fifties.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  for 
many  years  was  a  judge,  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
to  the  Federal  bench  by  President  Grant.  He  was  very 
prominent  in  Republican  politics,  and  his  name  was  often 
mentioned  and  considered  for  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator,  although  he  always  declined  to  become  an  active 
candidate.  He  was  a  soldier  during  the  Civil  war,  and 
was  engaged  in  guard  duty  about  Washington.  His  death 
occurred  in  Washington,  D.  C,  June  11,  1910,  when 
eighty-four  years  of  age.  The  maiden  name  of  his  wife 
was  Hannah  Porter  Stone,  who  was  bom  in  New  Jersey, 
a  daughter  of  Hiram  Stone,  who  was  from  Gloucester, 
England.  Mrs.  Stone  died  in  1880  at  Washington,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five  and  there  were  four  children,  three  of 
whom  are  now  living.  One  is  a  resident  at  Camden, 
New  Jersey,  and  the  other  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Richard  H.  Thorne,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Washington,  finishing  at 
the  high  school  there.  He  attained  his  Bachelor's  degree 
in  1874,  and  then  entered  Princeton  University,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1880  in  Civil  en- 
gineering. 

His  career  began  in  the  employ  of  the  Baltimore  A 
Potomac  Railway  under  S.  T.  Noyes,  chief  engineer. 
After  seven  and  a  half  months  in  that  work  in  April, 
1881.  he  came  west  and  in  1884  located  in  Texas  at 
Denison,  where  he  was  a  draughtsman  for  the  M.  C. 
White  Hardware  and  Manufacturing  Company.  After 
eighteen  months  there  he  was  offered  a  better  place  with 
the  Huey  &  Philp  Company,  the  largest  wholesale  hard- 
ware house  of  north  Texas,  at  Dallas.  Mr.  Thome  re- 
mained at  Dallas  one  year,  and  then  went  to  El  Paso, 
arriving  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  1886.  He  came 
to  the  town  on  Wednesday,  and  by  Thursday  night  had 
bought  the  property  at  114  Oregon  Street.  At  that 
location  he  established  his  hardware  business,  and  BtiB 
owns  the  property.  The  development  of  his  business 
shows  a  steady  and  prosperous  growth.  On  his  business 
letter  head,  Mr.  Thorne  carries  four  cuts  which  illustrate 
the  progress  of  the  buildings  in  which  his  business  has 
been  accommodated  during  the  past  quarter  century.  The 
one-story  structure  in  1886  had  a  floor  space  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  fifty  square  feet;  then  in  1890  was  com- 
pleted the  two  story  brick  front  building  with  thirty- 
nine  hundred  square  feet;  the  next  change  was  made 
by  doubling  the  ground  space  of  this  building  in  1899, 
and  thus  increasing  the  space  to  fifty-eight  hundred  and 
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fifty  feet.  Finally  in  1900  another  addition  at  one  side 
was  erected,  covering  a  varied  and  complete  hardware 
stock  now  housed  in  a  floor  space  of  twenty-two  thousand 
five  hundred  square  feet.  Besides  this  property  Mr. 
Thome  is  today  one  of  the  largest  real  estate  owners 
in  the  city  of  El  Paso,  and  has  a  large  amount  of  acreage 
property. 

Mr.  Thome  in  1908  established  and  organized  what 
is  now  the  largest  storage,  forwarding  and  transferring 
company  in  El  PaSo,  the  business  having  first  been  known 
as  the  Thorne  Storage  &  Distributing  Company,  and  has 
since  been  succeeded  by  the  Western  Transfer  &  Storage 
Company.  Since  1906  an  important  part  of  Mr.  Thome's 
enterprise  has  been  in  the  installation  and  equipment 
and  construction  of  safe  and  bank  vault  work,  he  being 
the  only  person  engaged  in  this  line  of  work  in  west 
Texas.  In  1889  Mr.  Thorne  supervised  the  building  of 
the  entire  plant  and  installed  all  the  equipment  of  the 
El  Paso  smelters,  and  his  ability  has  been  called  into 
service  for  similar  work  in  constructing  several  of  the 
large  smelters  in  Mexico.  He  spent  many  months  in 
Old  Mexico  doing  this  work.  In  politics  Mr.  Thorne  is 
a  follower  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  in  the  last  cam- 
paign voted  the  Progressive  ticket.  Fraternally  he  is 
affiliated  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Maccabees, 
the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  and  the  Freighters. 
He  has  membership  in  the  El  Paso  Country  Club  and  the 
Toltec  Club,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  El  Paso 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

At  El  Paso  on  February  19,  1894,  he  married  Miss 
Frances  Josephus  Spencer,  a  daughter  of  Alden  Waldo 
Spencer.  Mrs.  Thorne  was  born  in  Houston,  Texas,  and 
her  father  was  a  New  Yorker  and  her  mother  a  native 
of  Switzerland.  Two  daughters  have  been  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thorne.  Waldo,  the  older,  born  at  Parsons, 
Kansas,  October  3,  1895,  is  the  wife  of  Hugo  C.  Meyer, 
her  husband  being  connected  with  the  inspection  bureau 
of  railroads  at  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Meyer  are  the  parents  of  one  child,  Waldo  born  at 
Albuquerque  in  September,  1911.  The  second  daughter 
Miretta  Mary,  was  born  in  El  Paso  April  22,  1898.  Mr. 
Thorne,  whose  generous  prosperity  is  now  assured  has 
earned  his  own  way  since  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age, 
and  is  one  of  the  group  of  citizens  and  business  builders 
of  whom  El  Paso  reasonably  feels  proud. 

William  Lang  Evans.  The  district  clerk  of  Ange- 
lina county  in  the  person  of  William  Lang  Evans  is 
a  representative  of  one  of  the  earliest  pioneer  families 
of  the  county,  and  he  was  born  within  its  borders  in 
the  year  1877.  His  life  thus  far  has  been  spent  here 
and  he  has  given  a  most  excellent  account  of  himself 
in  those  enterprises  that  have  claimed  his  attention  since 
he  came  to  man  's  estate. 

William  Lang  Evans  is  the  son  of  Elijah  D.  and 
Harriet  (Lang)  Evans.  The  father  was  born  in  Ange- 
lina county,  six  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Lufkin,  his 
birth  occurring  in  1849,  and  he  still  resides  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  his  nativity.  He  has  always  been  a  farm- 
er by  occupation,  and  has  enjoyed  a  pleasing  degree  of 
success  in  that  industry.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late  Elisha 
Evans,  who  died  in  1880,  and  who  was,  beyond  any 
doubt,  the  earliest  permanent  white  settler  in  what  is 
now  known  as  Angelina  county.  He  was  a  native  of 
Mississippi  and  came  to  Texas  first  in  the  year  1820, 
then  visiting  the  location  on  the  Neches  river  in  what  is 
now  Angelina  county,  and  there,  when  he  returned  to 
Texas  in  1830  he  permanently  settled.  He  fought  under 
General  Sam  Houston  in  the  famed  battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  stirring  events 
that  led  to  the  independence  of  Texas  in  1836.  He 
was  a  large  land  owner,  and  in  brief  terms,  a  most 
successful  man.  The  mother  of  the  subject  is  a  daugh- 
ter  of   the  late   William   Gordon   Lang,   who   was   also 


an  early  settler  of  Angelina  county,  where  she  was 
born.  Mr.  Lang  was  a  surveyor,  and  he  surveyed  a 
vast  amount  of  land  in  Texas,  laying  out  county  and 
other  lines  in  the  early  days  of  which  he  was  a  part. 

William  Lang  Evans  was  born  on  one  of  his  father's 
farms,  twelve  miles  west  of  Lufkin,  and  was  reared  to 
farm  life.  He  received  a  good  education,  and  when 
he  was  ready  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
for  his  -own  career,  he  turned  his  attention  to  teach- 
ing, and  for  ten  years  he  was  thus  engaged  in  Angelina 
county.  In  1910  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  district 
court  for  Angelina  county,  and  in  1912  he  was  re- 
elected. His  service  has  been  of  a  high  order,  and  one 
that  warranted  in  every  respect  his  return  to  the  office. 

Mr.  Evans  married  Miss  Mamie  Anderson,  a  native 
daughter  of  Angelina  county,  and  she  has  borne  her 
husband  one  son,  James  Woodrow  Evans.  The  family 
have  membership  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
and  Mr.  Evans  is  a  Mason,  a  Knight  of  Pythias,  a 
Maccabee,  with  membership  in  certain  other  fraternal 
and  social  orders  as  well. 

Judge  Joseph  H.  Knowles.  Few  careers  are  more 
representative  of  the  life  and  times  of  Texas  during  the 
last  four  decades  than  that  of  Judge  Knowles,  present 
judge  of  Midland  county.  Judge  Knowles  is  best  known 
to  the  citizenship  of  west  Texas  as  a  cattleman,  and 
the  following  paragraphs,  written  more  as  reminiscences 
than  as  formal  biography,  will  endeavor  to  set  forth 
the  environment  and  the  activities  which  characterized 
the  varied  scenes  of  his  career  from  the  time  he  began 
riding  the  range  until  the  present. 

Judge  Knowles,  who  was  born  in  Gonzales  county, 
Texas,  December  20,  1858,  is  of  one  of  the  old  Southern 
families,  who  located  in  Texas  as  early  as  1827,  only  a 
half  dozen  years  after  the  American  colony  was  planted 
in  this  province  of  Mexico  by  the  Austins.  His  parents 
were  Ausmus  E.  Knowles  and  Ann  G.  Knowles.  The 
mother  is  yet  living  in  San  Antonio  with  her  daughter, 
at  the  a<je  of  ninety-six  years,  being  well  preserved 
and  one  of  the  venerable  women  of  Texas,  who  has  many 
delightful  stories  of  the  old  days  of  this  state.  The 
father  was  a  stock  raiser  and  farmer  of  Gonzales  county, 
where  he  settled  about  1843.  He  was  a  native  Georgian 
and  a  civil  engineer  and  surveyor  by  profession.  During 
the  Civil  war  he  was  a  recruiting  officer  and  drilled  a 
portion  of  the  Texas  volunteers  composing  Terry's 
Eangers  in  the  Confederate  army,  holding  the  rank  of 
captain.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Indian  wars  in  Florida, 
and  soon  after  the  close  of  those  hostilities  during  the 
thirties  he  came  west  and  located  among  the  pioneers 
of  Texas,  while  Texas  was  still  an  independent  Repub- 
lic. As  a  rancher  and  stock  raiser,  he  prospered  for 
more  than  sixty  years.  The  location  of  his  ranch  now 
has  a  prominent  name  in  Texas  geography,  being  known 
as  Rancho,  in  the  extreme  southwestern  portion  of  Gon- 
zales county,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  rail- 
way station  of  Nixon  on  the  bank  of  the  Clear  Fork  of 
Sandys,  where  the  Gulf  Shore  Railroad  crosses  that 
county.  The  father  died  on  the  old  homestead  in  that 
locality  in  the  year  1900.  There  were  ten  children  in 
his  family,  among  whom  Judge  Knowles  was  fifth,  and 
six  of  the  children  are  yet  living. 

Judge  Knowles  obtained  a  common  school  education  as 
a  boy  in  Gonzales  county.  From  his  early  boyhood  until 
the  present  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  raising  stock 
in  southern  and  western  Texas.  When  he  began  his 
career  in  the  early  seventies  all  of  west  Texas  was  a 
vast  frontier  without  a  fence  or  a  railroad  in  all  the 
expanse  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Red  river,  and 
west  of  the  old  sections  of  the  state  with  the  cities  of  Fort 
Worth,  Austin  and  San  '  Antonio  being  the  western 
border.  In  those  days  Judge  Knowles  frequently  ac- 
companied herds  of  cattle  that  were  being  driven  up  the 
great  northern  trains  from  south  Texas  into  the  north- 
western territories.    Across  the  famous  cattle  trails,  there 
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was  only  one  railroad  line  and  that  was  in  southern 
Kansas.  The  time  consumed  in  making  such  a  trip  was 
from  three  to  five  months,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  cowboys  composed  the  outfits,  as  they  were  called, 
that  conveyed  these  great  herds  of  cattle  over  the  trails 
between  the  south  and  the  northwest.  The  herds  ranged 
from  two  thousand  to  four  thousand  head  of  cattle,  the 
average  being  about  three  thousand.  Some  of  these 
great  droves  of  live  stock  were  driven  as  far  north  as 
the  international  boundary  lineB  on  the  border  of  the 
British  possessions.  From  the  Nueces  and  the  San  An- 
tonio rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the 
south,  to  the  British  line  on  the  north,  a  distance  of 
over  2,000  miles,  there  swept  a  vast  country  which  was 
entirely  on  the  frontier.  Over  all  this  region  there  was 
never  a  fence  to  obstruct  the  wanderings  of  cattle  or  the 
moving  of  herds,  and  only  the  one  railroad  which  has 
lust  been  mentioned,  and  the  presence  of  these  immense 
herds  of  cattle  never  damaged  any  crops  since  there  were 
practically  no  grain  crops  grown  over  the  ranges  at 
that  time. 

In  driving  cattle  to  the  northwest,  Port  Worth  was 
considered  the  **last  chance"  for  supplies  to  tlie  cow- 
boys. Fort  Worth  was  u  little  frontier  village,  with  less 
than  three  thousand  inhabitants  and  was  altogether 
known  as  a  cattle  town  and  fort.  In  passing  that  village, 
the  regular  cattle  trail  followed  a  route  just  east  of 
where  the  present  Union  depot  now  stands,  and  then 
veered  a  little  to  the  northwest,  crossing  the  Trinity 
Kiver  just  north  of  where  the  court  house  stands.  Then 
a  little  further  to  the  north  where  the  packing  houses 
of  North  Fort  Worth  are  situated,  were  the  halting 
grounds  where  the  cowboys  collected  and  grazed  their 
herds,  until  they  themselves  had  satisfied  their  appetites 
for  food  and  pleasure  in  Fort  Worth.  Half  of  the  crews 
would  go  into  town  during  the  forenoon  and  if  in  con- 
dition to  do  so,  would  relieve  the  other  half  in  the 
afternoon,  so  that  all  might  have  their  good  times  in 
that  wild  and  boisterous  village.  Whiskey  in  those  days 
could  be  had  in  tin  cup  draughts,  from  a  barrel,  and  there 
was  hardly  a  shop  or  store  in  the  town  where  liquor  could 
not  be  had  in  any  quantity.  In  1874  Judge  Knowles 
and  some  of  his  cowboy  companions  were  camped  at  the 
old  CotuUa  ranch,  near  where  the  present  town  of 
Ootulla  is  located  in  south  Texas,  on  the  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway.  One  evening  while  they  were 
bathing  in  the  Nueces  Kiver  about  one  mile  above  the 
ranch  headquarters,  they  were  fired  upon  by  a  band  of 
supposed  Apache  Indians  fruui  the  Bluff  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river.  The  boys  quickly  retired  from  the 
water  to  a  grove  of  pei'an  trees  on  the  north  side,  and 
securing  their  guns  energetically  returned  the  fire.  No 
(H^rsonal  injury  was  received  by  any  member  of  the 
party  and  the  incident  is  chiefly  interesting  from  the 
lact  that  it  was  the  last  Indian  raid  ever  made  in  that 
st^ction  of  the  state.  These  Indians  came  from  old  Mex- 
ico, having  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  about  eight  miles 
abi>ve  T/aredo,  and  got  as  far  north  as  the  Nueces  at 
that  p(uut.  after  which  they  returned  by  a  circuitous 
route,  crossing  the  river  at>out  fourteen  miles  below 
Laredo.  They  moved  rapidly,  it  is  said,  about  sixty 
miles  a  day,  beiug  closely  followed  on  their  retreat  by 
a  baud  of  Texans.  In  this  raid,  as  on  a  number  of  others 
which  occurred  during  that  dwade  in  south  Texas,  a 
munber  of  people  were  killed  and  about  three  hundred 
head  of  horses  were  stolen,  succeeding  in  making  their 
escape  acrovss  the  Rio  Oraude  into  Mexico,  although  they 
lost  their  chief  early  in  the  retreat,  after  an  encounter 
with  two  determined  ranchmen.  During  this  period  of 
his  career.  Judge  Knowles  had  considerable  experience 
in  driving  herds  of  horses  to  the  eastern  states  to  market. 
Most  of  these  horses  were  secured  in  the  eastern  states 
of  Old  Mexico,  and  from  there  driven  across  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  to  the  Mississippi  river. 

Judge   Knowles  came  to  Midland.  Texas,  in  1886.  at 
a  t  ime  only  five  years  after  the  construction  of  the  Texas 


&  Pacific  Railroad,  and  when  Midland  still  lay  on  th 
frontier,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  cattle  range.  Th 
Indians,  however,  had  departed  previous  to  tfiit  tiin< 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  before  they  left  the  Mid 
land  country  they  set  fire  to  the  prairie  grass  all  ove 
this  section,  supposedly  in  revenge  for  their  being  con 
pelled  to  leave  the  country.  Over  this  section  of  Texas  a 
the  time  were  scattered  a  few  ranch  headquarters  abon 
the  springs  and  lakes.  Along  about  this  time  was  estal 
lished  northwest  of  Midland  twenty-five  miles,  the  Nel 
Morris  ranch,  better  known  as  the  *'C"  Ranch.  Thi 
ranch  was  distinguished  as  having  been  one  of  the  fin 
in  all  the  southern  plains  of  Texas  to  be  complete! 
fenced,  and  to  have  drilled  wells.  The  vicinity  abov 
Midland  had  long  been  noted  for  its  windmills,  whei 
practically  every  rancher^  in  the  earlier  days,  befoi 
the  introduction  of  gasoline  power,  used  windpower  t 
elevate  the  water  from  the  subterranean  forces.  Outsid 
of  the  Morris  Ranch  there  were  no  fences  anywhei 
probably  within  a  hundred  miles,  and  the  cattle  of  tl 
old  time  ranchers  during  the  winter  storms  would  drid 
south  and  west  as  far  as  the  Rio  Pecos  and  the  Hi 
Grande,  whence  the  cowboys  would  bring  them  back  i 
the  spring.  With  few  exceptions  all  the  country  wi 
open  to  the  cattlemen,  but  the  days  of  free  range  wei 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  It  was  a  splendid  count i 
for  sheep  rasing,  since  the  sheep  did  not  require  the  wat4 
which  cattle  did,  and  as  the  growing  of  wool  was  a  vei 
profitable  industry  at  the  time,  there  were  thousands  ( 
sheep  grazing  over  all  this  country.  Of  wild  anima 
the  judge  recalls  that  as  many  as  two  thousand  antelope 
could  be  seen  on  west  Texas  prairies  at  the  time,  an< 
herds  of  mustangs,  there  were  a  few  buffaloes,  altiioag! 
the  great  herds  of  that  animal  had  been  effectually  seal 
tered  and  almost  exterminated.  The  wolves  were 
severe  pest  and  were  especially  destructive  to  sheep  an 
lambs.  South  of  Midland  were  a  great  many  pantberi 
which  would  attack  and  kill  horses  and  young  cattle. 

All  the  things  which  have  .just  been  mentioned  belon 
to  the  old  time  era  of  west  Texas.  The  howling  of  tl 
wolves  or  any  other  wild  beast  would  startle  even  tl 
old  timers  in  this  section  of  the  state  today.  Instea 
can  be  heard  the  almost  hourly  whistle  of  passing  loc 
motives,  the  jumble  of  cotton  gin  machinery,  and  tl 
honk  of  the  hundreds  of  automobUes  which  now  whii 
through  the  roads  of  the  state.  And  oocasionaly  with 
the  last  few  years  has  been  heard  the  hum  of  t] 
aeroplane  in  its  flight  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The 
sounds,  with  the  ringing  of  church  and  school  be! 
tell  better  than  long  descriptions  the  wonderful  stoi 
of  the  growth  of  civilization  in  tMs  part  of  the  state. 

Judge  Knowles  has  been  an  active  business  ms 
throughout  his  career,  and  he  has  been  especially  succes 
ful  in  the  raising  of  live  stock,  both  in  the  days  < 
free  range  and  since  most  of  the  land  came  under  privai 
ownership.  For  some  years  he  has  been  retired  fro; 
such  affairs,  and  has  been  serving  the  people  as  count 
judge.  He  is  a  staunch  Democrat,  seeking  and  contril 
uting  his  means  in  various  ways  for  the  advaneemei 
of  the  party,  and  for  the  cause  of  good  govemmeii 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  vei 
prominent  therein,  and  is  also  affiliated  witJi  the  Ind 
pendent  Order  of  Odd  FeUows  and  the  Knights  < 
Pythias.  His  church  is  the  **old  school ''  PrsBbyteria 
Judge  Knowles  is  one  of  the  leading  MasoiHi  of  Texa 
He  has  been  especially  prominent  m  Cryptifi  Maaoni 
and  has  for  a  number  of  years  served  as  a  member  < 
the  Custodians  of  the  work  in  this  branch  of  the  ordc 
He  also  holds  the  position  of  District  Befnity  Grai 
Master  in  Texas,  is  High  Priest  of  the  Boyal  Ar. 
Chapter  of  Midland,  and  is  Thrice  Illustrious  Master  i 

the  Council  there. 

In   lS8o   Judge   Knowles  married   Miss  Julia   Tunu 
of  Victoria,  Texas.     Her  father,  Robert  Turner,  was 
stockman  beginning  in  the  forties,  and  a  pioneer.     I 
was  in  Texas  before  the  Revolution   and  served  und 
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General  Milan  during  the  siege  and  capture  of  San 
Antonio  in  the  fall  of  1845.  He  spent  a  number  of  his 
later  years  in  San  Antonio  and  was  buried  there  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Odd  Fellows  lodge. 

Geobge  a.  Kelley.  The  name  of  George  A.  Kellej 
is  inseparably  connected  with  the  interests  of  South- 
eastern Texas,  where  he  has  until  recent  years  been 
conspicuous  and  active  as  a  sawmill  man  and  indus- 
trial promoter  and  as  a  decided  factor  in  financial  activi- 
ties. He  is  president  of  the  Lufkin  National  Bank 
and  of  the  Garter-Kelley  Lumber  Company  of  Angelina 
county  and  a  leader  in  the  organization  of  other  im- 
portant industries  which  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
Lufkin. 

Mr.  Kelley  came  to  Texas  as  a  traveling  salesman  for 
the  Allis-Chalmers  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
He  sold  machinery  of  various  kinds  for  them  for  a  pe- 
riod of  two  years,  and  then  received  his  introduction 
to  the  lumber  and  timber  business  as  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Lufkin  Land  and  Lumber  Company. 
In  this  he  was  associated  with  E.  W.  Frost,  E.  A.  Frost, 
G.  L.  L.  Temple  and  Crowell  and  Arthur,  the  company 
being  capitalized  for  $200,000,  and  a  modern  two-band 
sawmill  being  built  with  all  accessories  and  modern 
equipment  available  then  and  a  plant  that  attracted 
wide  attention  among  lumber  men.  This  company 
built  the  Texas  and  Louisiana  Kailway  from  Luf- 
kin to  Monterey,  Texas,  for  the  accommodation  of  that 
plant,  which  road  was  a  common  carrier  and  was  sub- 
sequently sold  to  the  Cotton  Belt  Railroad.  The  saw- 
mill was  about  the  first  of  the  kind  in  this  section,  and 
the  efficient  work  and  large  capacity  were  the  wonder 
of  the  lumber  people  here.  It  performed  the  feat  of 
cutting  62,000,000  feet  of  lumber  in  a  single  year,  which 
is  claimed  still  as  the  record  for  a  plant  of  the  same 
capacity  in  that  time.  The  mill  and  railroad  opened  up 
a  large  area  of  country  in  Angelina  and  San  Augustine 
counties  and  led  eventually  to  settlement  and  to  the 
opening  of  farms  on  this  section  of  **cut  over*'  lands. 
Mr.  Kelley  was  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  mill,  and  retired  therefrom  in  1905  when  it  went 
to  the  Long-Bell  Lumber  Company,  which  still  controls 
it. 

In  1906  Mr.  Kelley  organized  the  Carter- Kelley  Lum- 
ber Company  and  built  a  second  modern  two-band  saw- 
mill. This  is  located  at  Manning,  twenty-one  miles 
southeast  of  Lufkin,  and  is  served  by  a  railroad  built 
by  this  company  between  Prestridge,  Texas,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Cotton  Belt  and  Texas  &  New  Orleans 
Railways,  and  Manning,  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  An- 
other new  section  was  thus  brought  into  communica- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  world  and  the  farmers  and 
business  men  of  that  region  are  naturally  benefitted, 
while  an  area  of  cheap  farm  land  is  brought  on  the 
market.  This  company  has  a  capital  of  $200,000,  and 
the  railroad  is  capitalized  at  one-half  of  that  sum. 
Mr.  Kelley  is  president,  Mr.  E.  A.  Carter  is  vice-presi- 
dent, and  G.  C.  Gribble  of  Manning  is  secretary,  and 
the  company  does  some  exporting  as  well  as  having  a 
considerable  coastwise  trade. 

In  1901  Mr.  Kelley  helped  organize  the  Lufkin  Na- 
tional Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  which  has  since 
been  increased  to  $75,000,  with  a  surplus  of  $25,000.  E. 
A.  Frost  of  Texarkana,  Texas,  was  the  first  president, 
R.  D.  Collins  the  second,  and  Mr.  Kelley  succeeded  the 
latter.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Frost-Johnson  Lumber 
Company,  of  Shreveport,  is  a  stockholder  of  the  Lufkin 
Foundry,  Lufkin  Ice  Company,  and  Lufkin  Sewerage 
System,  and  in  a  building  line  has  contributed  one  of 
the  splendid  residences  of  the  city  of  Lufkin.  His 
many  business  duties  have  precluded  the  idea  of  his 
venturing  into   the  political   domain. 

Mr.  Kelley  was  bom  at  Huntington,  Quebec,  July 
26,  1861.  His  father,  James  Kelley,  was  born  in  County 
Down,    Ireland,    of    Protestant    parents    of    the    Meth- 


odist faith.  He  married  Nancy  Whiteside,  and  both 
died  in  Canada.  Of  their  eleven  children,  George  A. 
was  a  twin  and  the  only  one  of  the  survivors  to  leave 
Canada.  George  A.  Kelley  was  educated  fairly  and 
learned  millwrighting  in  his  youth,  early  proving  him- 
self an  industrious  and  ambitious  lad,  determined  to 
make  his  mark  in  the  world.  Before  attaining  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  ne  left  his  Canadian  home  and  came 
to  the  United  States,  making  his  way  over  the  state  of 
Minnesota  and*  engagmg  extensively  in  buUding  and 
designing  grist  and  sawmills,  his  home  during  the  greater 
part  of  this  time  being  located  in  the  city  of  Min- 
neapolis. Becoming  thus  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
kinds  of  mill  machinery,  he  was  induced  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company,  and  in  1899, 
in  its  emj/loy,  came  to  Texas,  which  has  since  been  the 
scene  of  his  labors  and  great  successes  as  aleady  noted. 
On  December  21,  1887,  Mr.  Kelley  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Gertrude  Davy,  of  Minneapolis,  a 
daughter  of  Wesley  N.  Davy,  an  early  settler  there 
from  New  York  state.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelley  have  two 
children:  Ward,  who  is  a  student  in  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  Missouri;  and  Gladys,  who  is  now 
Mrs.  C.  L.  DuPuy,  of  Atlanta,  Geor^a.  Mr.  Kelley 
is  a  Scottish  Rite  Mason,  and  a  Shriner  of  the  Gal- 
veston Consistory. 

Prop.  Percy  B.  Bittlb.  An  enumeration  of  those 
Texans  of  the  present  generation  who  have  won  honor 
and  public  recognition  for  themselves,  and  have  at  the 
same  time  honored  the  state  to  which  they  belong,  would 
be  incomplete  were  there  failure  to  make  reference  to 
the  one  whose  name  initiates  this  paragraph.  A  man 
of  high  intellectuality,  broad  in  his  sympathies  and  tol- 
erance, and  imbued  with  fine  sensibilities  and  clearly 
defined  principles,  he  has  been  identified  with  public 
education  as  a  teacher  since  1896,  and  at  this  time 
is  serving  capably  in  the  capacity  of  superintendent 
of  public  schools  of  Henderson.  Professor  Bittle  was 
born  in  Travis  county,  Texas,  and  his  preparation  for 
life  and  his  achievement  in  making  worthy  citizens 
reflect  somewhat  the  training  of  his  state.  He  comes 
from  a  family  abounding  in  scholars  and  educators,  and 
from  ancestry  among  the  honored  families  of  Virginia. 
His  father  was  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Bittle,  late  Chaplain  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  and 
one  of  the  two  men  to  teach  the  first  private  school 
in  the  capital  of  Texas. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Bittle  was  born  at  Roanoke,  Virginia,  and 
graduated  from  Roanoke  College,  a  noted  institution 
which  was  founded  by  his  illustrious  father,  David  Fred- 
erick Bittle.  The  latter  was  a  Virginian,  a  man  of 
learning  and  accomplishments,  and  gave  to  his  state  an 
institution  of  learning  which  has  accomplished  much  in 
the  field  of  education.  He  was  still  serving  faithfully 
in  the  capacity  of  president  at  the  time  of  his  death 
about  the  beginning  of  the  war  between  the  South  and 
the  North,  and  was  immediately  succeeded  by  his  son. 
Dr.  T.  C.  Bittle,  who  had  graduated  from  the  institu- 
tion in  1861. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Bittle  came  to  Texas  in  1863,  and  here 
began  his  career  as  an  educator  in  the  capacity  of 
associate  of  Judge  Town  in  a  private  school  at  Austin. 
He  subsequently  became  the  head  of  the  Manor-Parsons 
Seminary,  at  Manor,  and  served  it  for  twenty  years, 
and  next  prepared  himself  for  the  ministry.  He  preached 
at  Manor,  Bastrop  and  Rockdale  for  the  Episcopal 
church  until  1890,  in  which  year  he  was  elected  chap- 
lain of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas.  After  serving  as  such  two  years  the  chair  of 
languages  was  added  to  his  work,  and  he  continued  to 
act  in  this  dual  capacity  throughout  a  period  of  twelve 
years,  dying  in  the  service  in  November,  1908,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-four  years.  Probably  few  men  have  held 
in  greater  degree  the  esteem  and  affection  of  their 
fellows.     His  was  a  life  useful  and  helpful  and  char- 
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arterizerl  erer  by  Kigb  ideals  of  the  responsibilities  rest- 
iD^  Dpon  him.  His  memorj  will  long  remain  j^^reen  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him.  He  was  weU  known 
in  Masonrj,  and  many  of  bis  warmest  friends  were 
found  in  the  local  body  of  that  ordcEr. 

Doctor  Kittle  married  Miss  OetaTia  Polk  Atwood,  a 
danp^hter  of  William  Atwood^  a  farmer  who  eame  to  the 
I»ne  8tar  state  at  an  early  day  from  Tennessee.  Mrs. 
Hittle  was  lH>m  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  and  she  and 
the  f>octor  became  the  i>arent8  of  the  following  chil- 
dren: Ony,  who  is  successfully  prosecuting  agricul- 
tural pursuits  in  the  vicinity  of  Bryan,  Texas;  Atwood, 
an  active  worker  in  the  e^lucational  field  at  Washington, 
l^ouisiana;  Percy  B.,  the  subject  of  this  notice;  Mary, 
who  ^>ecame  the  wife  of  C.  C.  Todd,  a  resident  of  San 
Antonio;  Dr.  Frank  IX,  a  leading  dental  practitioner 
of  Texarkana,  Texas;  Thomas,  who  is  engaged  in  civil 
engineering  in  that  city;  Helen,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Professor  Bagley,  of  Bryan,  Texas;  and  George  Fred- 
erick, who  died  while  a  student  of  the  senior  class  at 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas.  All 
of  these  children  were  given  excellent  educational  ad- 
vantages. 

Percy  B.  Little  was  bom  April  10,  1873,  and  after 
completing?  his  primary  education  in  the  schools  of 
Bryan,  became  a  student  at  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  and  in  1896  was  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Subsequently,  he  accepted 
the  chair  of  mathematics  at  the  Texas  Military  Insti- 
tute at  Uano,  became  commandant  of  that  school,  and 
remained  there  for  two  years.  Following  this  experi- 
ence he  accepted  the  position  of  assistant  steward  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  where  be  re- 
mained until  1900,  and  in  that  year  was  made  principal 
of  the  schools  of  Henderson,  an  office  which  he  held 
until  1908,  when  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
schools  was  created  and  he  was  advanced  to  this  posi- 
tion. 

The  gradual  and  steady  growth  in  the  schools  of  Hen- 
derson has  necessitated  a  change  in  the  course  of  study, 
and  the  addition  of  departments  to  enable  the  high 
school  to  do  the  work  required  to  affiliate  with  the  sev- 
eral educational  institutions  of  the  state.  Better 
cqini>nipnt  and  qualifications  have  been  gradually  de- 
ma  ruled  until  today  no  teacher  is  employed  who  does 
not  hold  a  firnt  grade  state  certificate.  The  science 
♦Ippnrtrncnt  is  prcnidcd  over  by  a  graduate  of  several 
of  thr  collcgcH  of  the  F^st  and  the  work  of  the  whole 
fjKMilty  produces  the  grcatost  efficiency  possible.  Pro- 
frysor  Hittle  aHSumes  his  responsibilities  as  a  member 
of  the  Texas  Htato  TcachcrM'  Aj-sociation,  and  is  an 
ex  proHirleiit  of  the  Fast  Texas  Teachers*  Association. 

In  December,  1903,  Mr.  Hittle  was  united  in  marriage 
with  .Miss  Kmma  May  Hancock,  a  daughter  of  J.  G. 
Hancock,  state  manager  for  the  doodlander  Milling 
(Vimjiany,  of  Fort  Scott,  for  the  state  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Hancock  married  Miss  Fannie  I^assater,  and  they  be- 
came the  parents  of  seven  children.  To  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Bittle  there  have  been  bom  two  children,  namely: 
(iwendolyn  and  George.  The  family  is  affiliated  with 
the   Methodist  church. 

Samitkl  W.  Porter.  During  more  than  forty  years' 
residence  in  Sherman,  Mr.  Porter  has  accomplished  those 
tilings  which  are  considered  most  worth  while  by  ambi- 
tious men — years  of  honorable  activity  in  business,  with 
satisfving  material  rewards,  the  esteem  of  his  fellow 
men,  and  n  public  spirited  share  in  the  social  and  civic 
life  of  his  community. 

Samuel  W.  Porter,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Por- 
ter &  Porter,  real  estate,  loans  and  insurance,  with 
oflices  in  the  Murphy  Building,  and  also  president  of 
the  North  Texas  Telephone  Company,  was  bom  at  Car- 
rollton,  Pickens  county,  Alabama,  November  2,  1848. 
His  juirents  were  S.  T.  and  Mary  Ann  (Carroll)  Porter. 

He  attained  his  early  education  in  the  Bigbee  Valley 


Sebool,  Xoznbee  eoonty,  MisstssippL  His  first  work 
after  leaving  school  was  in  tbe  employ  of  the  Mobile 
k  Ohio  Bailway  Company  at  Colombus^  Mississippi^  as 
ticket  and  freight  agent.  He  was  in  that  occupation 
for  three  years,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  eame 
to  Sherman,  Texas,  with  Charles  W.  Brown  of  the  firm 
of  Fenet  and  Brown,  in  the  livery  bosiness.  He  was 
bookkeeper  for  one  month  and  then  became  a  clerk  in 
the  McDonald  k  Bobinson  general  merchandise  store, 
continuing  with  that  firm  for  two  years.  His  next 
appointment  and  promotion  was  as  money  order  clerk  in 
the  post  office  at  Sherman,  under  Postmaster  John  Dor- 
chester, a  position  he  held  for  two  years.  He  resigned 
to  become  a  clerk  in  the  Merchants  k  Planters  Bank, 
and  thus  began  a  career  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  with 
that  old  and  substantial  financial  institution.  During 
ten  years  of  this  time  he  held  the  post  of  assistant 
cashier  and  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and  efficient 
bank  officers  who  have  ever  been  in  Sherman.  HI  health 
finally  compelled  him  to  resign  his  place  in  the  bank 
and  he  then  sought  an  occupation  which  would  take 
him  more  into  the  open.  Joining  forces  with  P.  W. 
Perry  under  the  firm  name  of  Porter  k  Perry,  he  was 
engaged  in  that  association  for  two  years  in  the  real 
estate  and  loan  business.  He  then  started  for  himself, 
under  the  name  of  Porter  k  Porter,  and  has  conducted 
a  successful  business  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Porter  is  especially  well  known  in  Sherman  as  a 
prominent  Elk,  being  lughly  esteemed  by  his  fellow 
members  of  the  order,  and  has  done  much  to  extend 
the  influence  of  the  society,  and  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  local  club  in  Sherman.  His  affiliation  is  with 
Sherman  Lodge  No.  667,  B.  P.  O.  E.  and  he  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-  Fellows.  In 
1889  he  was  elected  grand  treasurer  of  the  Grand  En- 
campment of  Odd  Fellows  of  Texas  and  still  retains 
that  honorable  position.  He  is  also  past  chancellor  of 
mystic  lodge  No.  12,  Knights  of  Pythias. 

Mr.  Porter  married  Miss  Mollie  A.  Dorchester,  daugh- 
ter of  Postmaster  Dorchester  of  Sherman.  Mrs.  Porter 
died  March  2,  1911,  leaving  one  son  and  two  daughters, 
namely:  Zed  R.  Porter,  Etta  Porter  and  Carroll 
Porter. 

James  Madison  Weems,  Jr.,  D.  D.  S.  The  dental 
practitioner  of  today  is  a  man  thoroughly  trained,  whose 
experience  has  been  gained  under  the  supervision  of 
experts.  Not  only  has  he  taken  the  exacting  course 
of  study  demanded,  but  it  is  necessary  that  he  keep 
abreast  of  the  many  changes  and  improvements  that  are 
constantly  being  made,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  teeth  of  the  human  race  are  deteriorating,  the 
science  of  dental  surgery  as  known  to  the  practitioners 
of  to«lay  would  preserve  them  indefinitely.  Among  the 
leading  exponents  of  this  profession  in  the  Lone  Star 
State,  Dr.  James  Madison  Weems,  Jr.,  occupies  an  envi- 
able place.  For  more  than  fifteen  years  he  has  been 
engaged  in  practice  at  Sherman,  and  by  reason  of  his 
recognized  ability  he  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large 
and  representative  professional  business.  Dr.  Weems 
was  born  June  4,  1871,  at  Durant,  Holmes  county.  Mis- 
sissippi, and  is  a  son  of  James  Madison  and  B^atherine 
(Red)  Weems,  natives  of  the  same  place.  The  family 
came  to  Texas  in  1874,  locating  near  Sherman,  where 
the  father,  a  prosperous  farmer,  is  still  living,  lude  and 
hearty  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  served  as  a  sergeant  in  a  Mississippi  regi- 
ment in  the  Confederate  Army. 

James  Madison  Weems,  Jr.,  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  a  private  school,  following  which  he  attended 
Austin  College,  at  Sherman,  and  took  a  course  at  the 
Baltimore  Dental  College,  his  dental  education  being 
completed  at  Northwestern  University.  He  graduated 
from  the  latter  institution  in  1897,  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  since  the  fall  of  that 
year  has  been  engaged  in  practice  in  Sherman.     As  a 
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acterized  ever  by  high  ideals  of  the  responsibilities  rest- 
ing upon  him.  His  memory  will  long  remain  green  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him.  He  was  well  known 
in  Masonry,  and  many  of  his  warmest  friends  were 
found  in  the  local  body  of  that  order. 

Doctor  Bittle  married  Miss  Octavia  Polk  Atwood,  a 
daughter  of  William  Atwood,  a  farmer  who  came  to  the 
Lone  Star  state  at  an  early  day  from  Tennessee.  Mrs. 
Bittle  was  born  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  and  she  and 
the  Doctor  became  the  parents  of  the  following  chil- 
dren: Guy,  who  is  successfully  prosecuting  agricul- 
tural pursuits  in  the  vicinity  of  Bryan,  Texas;  Atwood, 
an  active  worker  in  the  educational  field  at  Washington, 
Louisiana;  Percy  B.,  the  subject  of  this  notice;  Mary, 
who  became  the  wife  of  C.  C.  Todd,  a  resident  of  San 
Antonio;  Dr.  Frank  D.,  a  leading  dental  practitioner 
of  Texarkana,  Texas;  Thomas,  who  is  engaged  in  civil 
engineering  in  that  city;  Helen,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Professor  Bagley,  of  Bryan,  Texas;  and  George  Fred- 
erick, who  died  while  a  student  of  the  senior  class  at 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas.  All 
of  these  children  were  given  excellent  educational  ad- 
vantages. 

Percy  B.  Little  was  born  April  10,  1873,  and  after 
completincr  his  primary  education  in  the  schools  of 
Bryan,  became  a  student  at  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  and  in  1896  was  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Subsequently,  he  accepted 
the  chair  of  mathematics  at  the  Texas  Military  Insti- 
tute at  Llano,  became  commandant  of  that  school,  and 
remained  there  for  two  years.  Following  this  experi- 
ence he  accepted  the  position  of  assistant  steward  of 
the .  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1900,  and  in  that  year  was  made  principal 
of  the  schools  of  Henderson,  an  office  which  he  held 
until  1908,  when  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
schools  was  created  and  he  was  advanced  to  this  posi- 
tion. 

The  gradual  and  steady  growth  in  the  schools  of  Hen- 
derson has  necessitated  a  change  in  the  course  of  study, 
and  the  addition  of  departments  to  enable  the  high 
school  to  do  the  work  required  to  affiliate  with  the  sev- 
eral educational  institutions  of  the  state.  Better 
equipment  and  qualifications  have  been  gradually  de- 
manded until  today  no  teacher  is  employed  who  does 
not  hold  a  first  grade  state  certificate.  The  science 
department  is  presided  over  by  a  graduate  of  several 
of  the  colleges  of  the  East  and  the  work  of  the  whole 
faculty  pro<luces  the  greatest  efficiency  possible.  Pro- 
fessor' Bittle  assumes  his  responsibilities  as  a  member 
of  the  Texas  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  is  an 
ex-i)residont  of  the  East  Texas  Teachers'  Association. 

In  December,  1903,  Mr.  Bittle  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Emma  May  Hancock,  a  daughter  of  J.  G. 
Hancock,  state  manager  for  the  Goodlander  Milling 
Companv,  of  Fort  Scott,  for  the  state  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Hancock  married  Miss  Fannie  Lassater,  and  they  be- 
came the  parents  of  seven  children.  To  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Bittle  there  have  been  born  two  children,  namely: 
Gwendolyn  and  George.  The  family  is  affiliated  with 
the  Methodist  church. 

Samuel  W.  Porter.  During  more  than  forty  years' 
residence  in  Sherman,  Mr.  Porter  has  accomplished  those 
things  which  are  considered  most  worth  while  by  ambi- 
tious men — years  of  honorable  activity  in  business,  with 
satisfying  material  rewards,  the  esteem  of  his  fellow 
men,  and  a  public  spirited  share  in  the  social  and  civic 
life  of  his  community. 

Samuel  W.  Porter,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Por- 
ter &  Porter,  real  estate,  loans  and  insurance,  with 
offices  in  the  Murphy  Building,  and  also  president  of 
the  North  Texas  Telephone  Company,  was  born  at  Car- 
roUton,  Pickens  county,  Alabama,  November  2,  1848. 
His  parents  were  S.  T.  and  Mary  Ann  (Carroll)  Porter. 

He  attained  his  early  education  in  the  Bigbee  Valley 


School,  Noxubee  county,  Mississippi.  His  first  wor 
after  leaving  school  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Mobil 
&  Ohio  Railway  Company  at  Columbus,  Mississippi,  a 
ticket  and  freight  agent.  He  was  in  that  occupatioi 
for  three  years,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  cam 
to  Sherman,  Texas,  with  Charles  W.  Brown  of  the  fin 
of  Fenet  and  Brown,  in  the  livery  business.  He  wa 
bookkeeper  for  one  month  and  then  became  a  clerk  i 
the  McDonald  &  Eobinson  general  merchandise  ston 
continuing  with  that  firm  for  two  years.  His  nex 
appointment  and  promotion  was  as  money  order  clerk  i 
the  post  office  at  Sherman,  under  Postmaster  John  Doi 
Chester,  a  position  he  held  for  two  years.  He  resigne 
to  become  a  clerk  in  the  Merchants  &  Planters  Banl 
and  thus  began  a  career  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  wit 
that  old  and  substantial  financial  institution.  Durin 
ten  years  of  this  time  he  held  the  post  of  assistAi 
cashier  and  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and  efficiec 
bank  officers  who  have  ever  been  in  Sherman.  HI  healt 
finally  compelled  him  to  resign  his  place  in  the  ban 
and  he  then  sought  an  occupation  which  would  tak 
him  more  into  the  open.  Joining  forces  with  P.  ^ 
Perry  under  the  firm  name  of  Porter  &  Perry,  he  wa 
engaged  in  that  association  for  two  years  in  the  res 
estate  and  loan  business.  He  then  started  for  himselj 
under  the  name  of  Porter  &  Porter,  and  has  conducte 
a  successful  business  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Porter  is  especially  well  known  in  Sherman  as  j 
prominent  Elk,  being  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellOT 
members  of  the  order,  and  has  done  much  to  extent 
the  influence  of  the  society,  and  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  local  club  in  Sherman.  His  affiliation  is  witl 
Sherman  Lodge  No.  667,  B.  P.  O.  E.  and  he  is  also  \ 
member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-  Fellows.  Ii 
1889  he  was  elected  grand  treasurer  of  the  Grand  En 
campment  of  Odd  Fellows  of  Texas  and  still  retain 
that  honorable  position.  He  is  also  past  chancellor  o 
mystic  lodge  No.  12,  Knights  of  Pythias. 

Mr.  Porter  married  Miss  Mollie  A.  Dorchester,  daugl 
ter  of  Postmaster  Dorchester  of  Sherman.  Mrs.  Porte 
died  March  2,  1911,  leaving  one  son  and  two  daughters 
namely:  Zed  R.  Porter,  Etta  Porter  and  Carro] 
Porter. 

James  Madison  Weems,  Je.,  D.  D.  S.  The  denta 
practitioner  of  today  is  a  man  thoroughly  trained,  whos 
experience  has  been  gained  under  the  supervision  o 
experts.  Not  only  has  he  taken  the  exacting  course 
of  study  demanded,  but  it  is  necessary  that  he  kee] 
abreast  of  the  many  changes  and  improvements  that  an 
constantly  being  made,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  tha 
the  teeth  of  the  human  race  are  deteriorating,  th 
science  of  .dental  surgery  as  known  to  the  practitioner 
of  today  would  preserve  them  indefinitely.  Among  th. 
leading  exponents  of  this  profession  in  the  Lone  Sta: 
State,  Dr.  James  Madison  Weems,  Jr.,  occupies  an  envi 
able  place.  For  more  than  fifteen  years  he  has  beei 
engaged  in  practice  at  Sherman,  and  by  reason  of  hii 
reco^ized  abiUty  he  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  larg< 
and  representative  professional  business.  ^^.  Weemi 
was  born  June  4,  1871,  at  Durant  Holmes  «>unty  Mis 
sissippi,  and  is  a  son  of  James  Madison  a»d-^atherm< 
(Red)  Weems,  natives  of  the  same  pla^e.  The  f^iil: 
came  to  Texas  in  1874,  locating  near  S^?""*?^; .^^^r- 
the  father,  a  prosperous  farmer,  is  still  living,  h^^^®  an< 
heartv  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  During  th. 
Civil  'War  he  served  as  a  sergeant  in  a  Mississippi  regi 
ment  in  the  Confederate  Army. 

James  Madison  Weems,  Jr.,  received  his  early  edu 
cation  in  a  private  school,  foUowing  which  he  attende< 
Austin  College,  at  Sherman,  and  took  a  course  at  th< 
Baltimore  Dental  College,  his  dental  educ^^;^"^,^J°J 
completed  at  Northwestern  University.  He  graduatec 
f ?om  the  latter  institution  in  1897,  with  t^/ ,f ^^^ 
Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  smce  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
year  has  been  engaged  in  practice  m  Sherman.     As   i 
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youth,  Dr.  Weems  was  of  an  independent  nature,  and 
early  decided  to  pay  for  his  own  education,  although 
his  father  was  a  man  of  considerable  means  and  would 
have  gladly  paid  for  his  tuition.  Acocrdingly,  as  a  lad, 
he  worked  industriously  at  whatever  employment  pre- 
sented itself,  and  carefully  saved  his  earnings,  which 
proved  enough  to  send  him  comfortably  through  uni- 
versity and  dental  college.  The  profession  of  dentistry 
is  characterized  in  these  times  with  more  discoveries 
and  inventions,  probably,  than  are  embraced  in  any  one 
trade  or  profession.  The  dental  student  or  practitioner 
must  **run  fast  to  keep  up  with  the  profession."  Dr. 
Weems,  aware  of  this  from  the  start,  has  been  a  labor- 
ious student,  furnishing  himself  with  all  the  necessary 
books  and  periodicals  and  availing  himself  of  the  aid 
of  his  fellow  practitioners  throughout  the  county  and 
State.  He  has  always  been  connected  with  legitimate 
undertakings,  and  his  close  application,  perseverance  and 
unabating  energy  have  enabled  him  to  work  his  way 
steadily  to  the  forefront  among  the  members  of  his 
profession.  He  is  generally  popular,  and  has  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  both  in  and  outside  of  the  Ranks  of 
his  calling. 

Dr.  Weems  was  married  to  Miss  Reba  E.  Smith, 
daughter  of  Col.  R.  E.  Smith  of  Sherman,  '  *  The  Alfalfa 
King,''  so  named  because  he  was  the  first  man  to  raise 
alfalfa  successfully  in  any  quantities.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Weems  there  have  come  three  children:  Marguerite 
Weems,  born  March  28,  1901;  James  Madison  Weems 
III,  born  August  6,  1902;  and  Emily  Small  Weems, 
born  December  11,  1905. 

Joseph  Aifred  Thompson,  M.  D.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  medical  fraternity  who  have 
achieved  distinction  in  Texas  through  their  talents  and 
abilities,  Joseph  Alfred  Thompson,  M.  D.,  of  Trenton, 
holds  prominent  place.  During  his  practice  covering  a 
period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  diseases  of  a  same  gen- 
eral character  have  continued  to  afflict  the  people,  but 
the  metho<i8  of  treatment  have  changed  materially.  The 
discovery  of  the  microbe  as  the  cause  of  many  troubles 
and  the  development  of  serums  for  its  eradication,  have 
simplified  medical  practice  to  a  large  degree  and  have 
made  diseases  which  were  formerly  dangerous  and  often 
deadly  a  matter  of  easy  and  certain  cure.  Progress  in 
surgery  has  been  as  marked  and  advanced  as  that  in 
medicine  and  relief  by  the  surgeon's  science  in  recent 
time  has  been  the  constant  wonder  of  the  world.  Dr. 
Thomjson  has  kept  fully  abreast  of  these  great  ad- 
vances and  changes  and  continues  to  prosecute  his  studies 
with  the  same  zeal  that  marked  his  entrance  into  the 
profession.  Joseph  Alfred  Thompson  was  born  De- 
cember 10,  1866,  and  is  a  Tennesseean.  He  is  a  son 
of  Samuel  Houston  Thompson,  who  brought  his  family  to 
Texas  in  1870  and  settled  near  VanAlstyne,  Grayson 
county.  His  community  was  four  miles  northeast  of  that 
well  known  country  place  and  there  the  father  built 
his  future  home  from  the  prairies  as  Nature  had  left 
them  and  his  operations  finally  placed  him  among  the 
successful  farmers  there. 

Samuel  Houston  Thompson  was  bom  in  the  vicinity  of 
Coghill,  Tennessee,  in  1830,  obtained  a  fair  education  in 
his  association  with  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  country 
schools,  and  passed  his  life  in  the  domain  of  agriculture 
and  stock.  He  was  interrupted  in  his  peaceful  operations 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  North  and  South 
in  1861,  at  which  time  he  united  his  fortunes  with  those 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  was  commissioned  lieutenant  of 
a  company  raised  about  Coghill  and  attached  to  Gen. 
Johnston's  command.  After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg, 
where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  he  respected  his  parole 
and  returned  to  his  home,  where  he  took  up  civic  pursuits 
again.  He  aflBliated  with  the  Confederate  Veterans 
Association,  attending  their  reunions  and  throwing  his 
influence  in  favor  of  gladdening  the  hearts  of  his  old 
comrades.    He  was  a  Democrat  in  politics  and  his  church 


work  was  done  as  a  steward  of  the  Methodist  denom- 
ination. 

Samuel  Houston  Thompson  was  a  son  of  Samuel 
Thompson,  who  was  born  in  Tennessee  and  passed  his 
life  in  that  state,  his  death  occurring  in  McMinn  county. 
He  married  Caroline  Lattimore,  and  they  became  the 
parents  of  these  children:  Dr.  John,  who  died  in  Ten- 
nessee, was  a  Confederate  soldier;  Alfred,  who  passed  his 
life  as  a  farmer  and  stockman  in  Adams  county,  Illinois; 
Samuel  Houston ;  James,  who  passed  his  life  near  Gaines- 
ville, Texas,  as  a  farmer;  Andrew  J.,  who  is  a  stockman 
and  farmer  near  Howe,  Texas;  Caroline,  who  married 
J.  B.  Cobb  and  died  near  Denison,  Kentucky;  and 
Jemima,  who  died  in  Adams  county,  Illinois,  as  Mrs. 
Hursey.  Samuel  Houston  Thompson  married  Fannie 
Pitts,  a  daughter  of  Mack  Pitts,  originally  Alabama 
people  and  planters  of  the  old  time.  Mr.  Thompson 
passed  away  in  1911,  and  his  wife  followed  him  to  the 
grave  in  January,  1913,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 
Their  children  were:  Joseph  Alfred,  whose  name  in- 
troduces this  review;  Thomas  H.,  a  stockman  of  Mem- 
phis, Texas;  William  Pratt,  a  merchant  of  Howe,  Texas; 
and  Texia,  who  married  E.  R.  Ardinger,  of  Dallas, 
Texas. 

Joseph  Alfred  Thompson  attended  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  county,  in  the  meantime  assisting  in  the 
work  of  the  home  farm.  Subsequently  his  literary  train- 
ing was  completed  in  the  high  school  and  college  at 
Whitewright.  He  was  twenty-three  years  of  age  when 
he  put  to  practical  use  his  knowledge  of  the  common 
branches  as  a  teacher  in  the  Grayson  county  schools, 
but  after  two  yeais  entered  upon  his  preparation  for 
medicine  as  a  student  of  the  University  of  Louisville. 
He  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1894,  and  on 
April  10th  of  that  year  established  himself  in  Trenton, 
Texas,  for  practice,  and  has  since  been  identified  with 
this  community.  lie  maintains  membership  in  the  State 
and  County  Medical  Societies  and  co-operates  with  his 
profes.-ional  brethren  in  promoting  both  the  science  and 
the  ethics  of  medicine  by  verbal  and  written  communi- 
cations. Aside  from  his  prominence  in  his  profession, 
he  is  known  as  a  substantial,  thorough-going  citizen  who 
takes  a  keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  community, 
but  whose  political  activities  are  limited  to  voting  the 
Democratic  ticket.  He  fraternizes  with  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows, the  Blue  Lodge  of  Masons  and  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  In  his  childhood  and  youth.  Dr.  Thompson 
attended  the  Methodist  church  at  Cannon,  while  Mrs. 
Thompson 's  spiritual  nature  has  been  nurtured  in  the 
Christian  church,  of  which  she  is  a  member. 

On  April  29,  1897,  Dr.  Thompson  was  married  in 
Grayson  county,  Texas,  to  Miss  May  Blassingame, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Blassingame,  a  settler  of  Texas  of 
ante-bellum  days  who  married  Miss  Cannon,  after  whose 
family  the  post  oflBce  of  Cannon  was  named.  Mr. 
Blassingame  was  a  farmer  and  a  Confederate  soldier 
and  died  in  1881,  while  his  wife  passed  away  in  1908. 
Their  children  were:  Minnie,  wife  of  R.  W.  Dick, 
warden  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Penitentiary;  Mrs. 
Thompson;  Nora,  who  married  A.  F.  Walker,  of  Van 
Alstyne,  Texas;  and  William  Winn  of  that  community. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  have  three  children:  Maurine, 
Frances  and  Tany. 

Judge  Benj.  L.  Jones.  The  professional  career  of 
Judge  Benjamin  L.  Jones  began  in  1895,  and  in  the 
years  that  have  passed  he  has  added  something  of  value 
to  his  professional  reputation  as  well  as  to  the  uplift 
of  his  community  in  his  professional  and  private  capac- 
ities. He  has  enjoyed  a  prosperous  season  of  activity 
and  has  served  his  city  and  county  in  various  offices, 
all  of  which  have,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
his  duties,  reflected  credit  upon  himself  and  his  com- 
munity. 

Judge  Jones  was  born  in  Grayson  county,  on  March 
18,  1862,  and  is  a  son  of  Rev.  Wm.  and  Mrs.  Lonette 
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Holcombe  Jones.  The  father  was  a  native  of  Arkan- 
sas, and  he  was  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  From  1850  to  1860  he  was  active  in  the 
field  as  a  missionary  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  there 
he  had  charge  of  the  school  for  the  Indians,  as  well 
as  doing  some  work  among  the  white  people  of  the 
district.  In  1860  he  came  to  Grayson  county.  In  that 
early  day  land  was  cheap,  and  it  was  possible  for  a 
poor  minister  to  acquire  a  nice  piece  of  land  for  a 
comparatively  small  sum.  He  purchased  a  five  hundred 
acre  tract  in  the  county  for  which  he  paid  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  thereiafter  he  devoted  himself  to  farming, 
giving  some  time  to  work  as  a  local  preacher  in  his 
community.  He  traveled  about  when  the  work  of  his 
farm  permitted  it,  in  the  interests  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  of  which  he  was  a  devout 
member,  and  in  that  early  day  one  who  had  a  mind  to 
labor  unselfishly  among  the  people  for  the  moral  and 
spiritual  uplift  did  so  at  great  inconvenience  to  himself, 
enduring  many  hardships  that  would  be  scantily  consid- 
ered in  the  present  day  and  age.  He  died  on  November 
12,  1895,  after  a  long  and  busy  career  in  which  he  la- 
bored faithfully  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  men.  His 
influence  in  his  community  and  wherever  he  went  was 
always  a  high  and  wholesome  one,  and  the  good  that  he 
did  will  long  be  felt.  The  mother  died  on  January  3, 
1884.  They  were  the  parents  of  six  children — two  sons 
and  four  daughters,  and  of  that  number  four  are  yet  liv- 
ing. The  eldest  is  Mrs.  J.  Q.  Addamson,  the  wife  of 
Judge  Addamson,  judge  of  Grayson  county;  Mrs.  Laura 
Pool,  is  a  widow  and  lives  in  Sherman;  Dr.  J.  F.  Jones 
is  a  practicing  physician  and  surgeon  of  Sherman;  and 
the  second  in  birth  is  Judge  Jones,  of  this  review. 

Judge  Benjamin  L.  Jones  had  his  early  education 
in  the  country  schools  of  Grayson  county,  and  later 
he  entered  the  Sam  Houston  Normal  at  Huntsville, 
Texas,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1882.  He  then 
took  up  teaching  work  and  for  several  years  he  was 
engaged  in  the  pedagogic  art  in  Grayson  county,  during 
which  time  he  devoted  his  spare  hours  to  the  business 
of  reading  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Sher- 
man in  1895,  and  straightway  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  making  Sherman  the  center  of  his 
activities. 

For  a  number  of  years  in  the  fore  part  of  his  ca- 
reer, Judge  Jones  served  as  police  judge  of  Sherman, 
and  in  January,  1904,  he  was  appointed  District  Judge 
of  the  Fifteenth  Judicial  District,  on  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  the  Grayson  County  Bar.  He  was 
afterwards  twice  elected  to  the  post,  without  opposi- 
tion on  either  occasion.  In  January,  1912,  Judge  Jones 
resigned  from  the  office,  in  order  that  he  might  resume 
private  practice,  and  he  is  now  engaged  in  his  profes- 
sion in  Sherman. 

A  Democrat  all  his  days.  Judge  Jones  has  been  active 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  party,  and  has  done  good 
work  for  Democracy  in  many  ways.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Stewards  for  several  years. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Educational  Board  of  the  North 
Texas  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  has  done  excellent  work  in  the  interests  of 
that   institution. 

On  February  27,  1889,  Judge  Jones  was  married  to 
Miss  Mattie  E.  Edwards,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  W.  A. 
Edwards,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  who  came  to  Texas  about  1875  from  the  state 
of  Alabama.  He  was  a  Captain  in  the  Confederate 
army,  in  the  command  of  General  *' Stonewall ' '  Jack- 
son, and  passed  through  the  entire  war.  He  is  still 
living,  though  retired  from  the  ministry,  and  is  to  be 
found  at  his  home  in  Oak  Chip,  Texas,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine  years,  active  and  hale  for  a  man  of  those 
years. 

Seven  children  were  born  to  Judge  and  Mrs.  Jones, 
and  five  of  the  seven  are  now  living.     Winnifred  Jones 


is  twenty-three  years  of  age;  James  W.  is  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  and  is  a  student  in  Washington  and  Lee 
Univeraity;  B.  L.  Jones,  Jr.,  thirteen  years  old,  is  at- 
tending public  schools  of  Sherman;  Miss  Buth,  nine 
years  old,  is  also  in  school,  as  is  also  Robert  W.,  the 
baby  of  the  family,  now  seven  years  old. 

The  Jones  family  derives  much  of  its  stability,  no 
doubt,  from  its  Welsh  and  German  ancestry  6n  the 
paternal  side  and  Scotch-Irish  on  the  maternal  side. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that 
the  family  is  one  that  has  added  something  of  value  to 
the  citizenship  of -the  state  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
family  advent  down  to  the  present  time.  The  father 
of  Judge  Jones,  it  is  said,  was  one  of  the  very  first  white 
children  born  in  the  state  of  Arkansas. 

Judge  Jones  has  his  residence  at  No.  704  South 
Travis  street,  and  his  office  at  No.  516  Merchants'  and 
Planters'  Bank  Building. 

WiLUAM  B.  Loving,  D.  O.  At  Sherman  one  of  the 
physicians  who  can  claim  a  patronage  of  exceptional 
numerical  strength  and  value  is  Dr.  William  B.  Loving, 
who  came  here  some  dozen  years  ago  as  graduate  in 
osteopathy,  but  has  subsequently  be^i  granted  a  license 
by  the  board  of  examiners  for  general  and  surgical 
practice  in  this  state.  Within  twenty  years  the  prac- 
tice of  osteopathy,  starting  in  restricted  localities  and 
hampered  by  prejudice,  has  spread  from  coast  to  coast 
and  has  won  its  place  with  older  schools.  Dr.  Loving 
is  one  of  the  ablest  exponents  of  this  science  in  north 
Texas. 

William  B.  Loving  was  born  December  20,  1864,  at 
Sherman,  Texas,  represents  a  very  early  family,  and  has 
himself  seen  the  city  grow  from  a  village  to  a  flourisli- 
ing  center  of  arts  and  industry.  His  parents  were  J.  P. 
and  Lida  (Bomer)  Loving.  His  father  was  bom  in 
Missouri  and  the  mother  in  Tennessee,  and  came  to 
Texas  about  1849.  His  father  was  a  merchant  at  Sher- 
man for  a  number  of  years,  later  worked  as  a  book- 
keeper, for  about  fifteen  years  held  the  responsible 
office  of  county  treasurer,  and  also  represented  his  dis- 
trict for  two  terms  in  the  state  legislture.  He  is  now 
living  at  the  venerable  age  of  seventy-nine,  and  is  quite 
active  for  his  years.  The  mother  is  seventy-five  years 
of  age.  They  were  the  parents  of  nine  children,  seven 
sons  and  two  daughters,  and  as  all  these  are  living  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  family  is  one  of  sound  physical 
constitution  and  long  lived. 

Dr.  Loving  who  was  third  among  the  children,  re- 
ceived his  education  in  private  schools  at  Sherman,  and 
later  was  a  student  in  that  splendid  old  educational 
center  the  Ad-Ran  College  at  Thorp  Springs,  Texas. 
Following  his  college  work  he  spent  about  eighteen  years 
as  a  bookkeeper,  and  then  took  up  the  study  of  osteo- 
pathy in  the  American  School  of  Osteopathy,  at  Kirks- 
ville,  Missouri.  Graduating  in  June,  1901,  with  the  de- 
gree D.  O.,  he  returned  to  Sherman  and  has  since  been 
in  active  practice.  On  November  11,  1907,  the  medical 
board  of  the  state  licensed  him  for  general  practice  in 
medicine  and  surgery. 

Dr.  Loving  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  has  affiliations 
with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  the  Benevolent 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  belongs  to  tlie  State  and 
National  Association  of  Osteopaths.  He  is  an  elder  in 
the  Presbyterian  church  at  Sherman.  Dr  Loving  on 
January  ]3,  1888,  at  Sherman,  married  Zilpha  Freeman,  • 
daughter  of  G.  C.  Freeman,  who  came  from  New  York 
State  to  Sherman  about  1875,  and  followed  farming 
for  many  years,  passing  away  about  1907,  and  his  wife 
some  years  previously.  Dr.  Loving  and  mfe  have  two 
living  children:  Frank  A.  Loving,  bom  December  12, 
1888,  and  now  a  member  of  the  class  of  191  o,  m  the 
Ameiican  School  of  Osteopathy  at  KirksvUle,  Missouri; 
and  Miss  Fay,  bom  in  1890,  a  graduate  of  the  Sherman 
high  school,  and  a  graduate  in  vocal  music.  Dr.  Lovmg 
has    well    appointed    offices    in    the     Commercial    Bank 
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Building,  while  he  and  his  little  family  reside  at  302      occupying  the  fourth  floor  and  his  home  is  at  918  South 
W.  Jones  Street.  Crockett  Street. 


Judge  Henry  O.  Head.  One  of  the  most  eminent 
representatives  of  the  bench  and  bar  in  North  Texas, 
Judge  Head  has  been  actively  connected  with  his  pro- 
fession at  Sherman  for  more  than  thirty  years,  has  filled 
the  office  of  district  judge,  and  when  the  court  of  Civil 
Appeals  was  first  created  about  twenty  years  ago  was 
elected  to  the  court  in  this  district  after  being  nominated 
by  all  three  political  parties  and  served  until  he  resigned 
when  his  term  was  about  half  finished.  Judge  Head  has 
given  all  the  energy  of  his  nature  to  his  profession, 
which  represents  to  him  all  the  dignity  associated  with 
the  science  of  law,  and  .whether  as  a  lawyer  or  as  a 
judge   has  set   some   high   standards   of   service   in   this 

state. 

Henry  O.  Head  was  born  March  17,  1851,  in  Sumner 
County,  Tennessee,  and  is  of  pure  English  stock  on  both 
sides  of  the  house.  Outside  of  his  immediate  family,  he 
has  a  limited  relationship  in  Texas,  though  the  family 
has  been  prominent  and  somewhat  widely  dispersed  over 
the   more  eastern   states. 

His  father,  Dr.  James  M.  Head,  was  for  many  years 
a  prominent  physician  in  Sumner  county,  Tennessee,  and 
also  held  rank  as  surgeon  in  the  Thirtieth  Tennessee  Eegi- 
ment  during  the  war.  His  brother  John  W.  Head"  was 
colonel  of  that  regiment.  Dr.  Head  at  the  siege  of  Fort 
Donelson  was  captured,  was  taken  to  Camp  Chase  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  about  a  year,  and 
was  then  exchanged.  He  continued  to  serve  until  near 
the  close  of  the  war.  His  death  occurred  in  February, 
1892.  There  were  six  children  in  the  family,  all  of 
whom  are  still  living,  and  Judge  Head  is  next  to  the 
youngest. 

As  a  boy  he  grew  up  in  Sumner  county,  Tennessee, 
attending  country  schools  and  private  schools,  and  pur- 
sued his  law  studies  in  the  Cumberland  University  at 
Lebanon,  where  he  was  graduated  in  June,  1871,  with 
the  degree  LL.  B.  Admitted  to  the  Tennessee  bar,  he 
did  not  remain  in  his  native  state,  but  settled  in  Sherman 
soon  after  graduating,  and  with  that  city  as  his  home 
has  practiced  with  uniform  success  and  achievements  ever 
since. 

Judge  Head,  while  not  a  politician  has  taken  a  pride 
and  often  an  effective  part  in  political  movements  in  this 
state.  His  first  important  honor  came  in  1886  when 
elected  judge  of  the  Fifteenth  Judicial  District,  and  in 
1888  he  was  elected  to  a  full  term,  without  opposition. 
However,  he  resigned  the  oflSce  in  1889,  in  order  to 
resume  his  private  practice,  which  had  assumed  large  and 
important  proportions.  In  1892,  when  the  constitution 
of  Texas  had  been  amended,  so  as  to  provide  for  a 
court  of  civil  appeals,  Judge  Head  was  the  choice  of  not 
only  the  Democrats,  but  the  Republicans  and  Populists, 
for  the  position  of  associate  justice,  and  consenting  to 
become  a  candidate,  he  was  elected  practically  by  accla- 
mation. After  serving  in  that  position  the  duties  of 
which  were  specially  important  and  onerous  during  the 
first  two  years,  he  resigned  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
and  has  never  again  sought  nor  consented  to  serve  in 
any  public  office,  devoting  all  his  time  to  his  private 
practice.  Judge  Head  has  been  a  director  of  the  Mer- 
chants and  Planters  National  Bank  of  Sherman  for  a 
number  of  years. 

On  January  23,  1878,  he  was  married  at  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  to  Miss  Sally  C.  Willson,  a  daughter  of  E.  H. 
Willson,  who  was  a  commission  merchant  at  New  Orleans, 
and  died  in  1880.  Judge  Head  and  wife  have  three  chil- 
dren, two  sons  and  one  daughter:  Henry  O.,  Jr.,  now 
thirty- three  years  of  age,  is  a  prosperous  Tennessee 
farmer:  Hayden  W.,  is  junior  member  in  the  law  firm 
with  his  father;  and  Mrs.  Orlena  Eader,  wife  of  George 
D.  Eader,  a  Tennessee  druggist  and  farmer.    Judge  Head 

has  his  office  in  the  Merchants  &  Planters  Bank  Building, 
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Judge  G.  P.  WfisB.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Mr. 
Webb  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Texas  bar,  and 
is  one  of  the  ablest  and  oldest  lawyers  and  advocates  in 
Sherman.  The  qualities  of  a  fine  mind,  the  endowments 
of  a  natural  orator  and  leader  among  men,  and  a  steady 
and  preserving  industry  have  landed  Mr.  Webb  well  to 
the  top  of  his  profession,  and  he  is  well  known  both 
as  a  lawyer  and  man  of  affairs. 

G.  P.  Webb  was  born  March  7,  1861,  at  Mantua, 
Texas,  and  is  of  English  stock,  many  relatives  of  the 
name  being  found  in  Texas.  His  parents  are  W.  H.  and 
Jemima  Webb.  His  father  came  from  Missouri,  and 
his  mother  from  Tennessee,  the  former  in  1857,  and  the 
latter  in  1852.  W.  H.  Webb  went  from  Texas  to 
serve  in  the  Confederate  army  with  Captain  Baker's  Com- 
pany, and  Col.  Fit2hugh^s  regiments,  and  though  in 
many  of  the  prominent  campaigns,  and  a  participant  in 
many  battles,  he  escaped  without  injury,  although  on 
one  occasion  a  part  of  his  beard  was  shorn  by  a  passing 
musket  ball.  After  the  war  he  followed  farming  in 
Coleman  county,  and  died  in  September,  1913.  His  wife 
passed  away  in  1874.  They  had  four  children,  one  son 
and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  living. 

G.  P.  Webb,  who  was  next  to  the  oldest  of  the  children, 
was  educated  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  this 
state,  and  was  graduated  from  Savoy  College  in  1883. 
He  studied  law  under  Judge  J.  D.  Woods  of  Sherman, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  April,  1889,  beginning 
practice  at  once,  and  soon  gaining  recognition  as  an  able 
young  attorney.  In  1890  he  moved  to  Coleman,  and 
returned  to  Sherman  in  1894. 

Mr.  Webb  has  been  one  of  the  party  workers,  among 
Texas  Democrats,  and  in  a  public  way  has  served  two 
terms  as  city  attorney  of  Sherman,  and  for  a  similar 
time  was  judge  of  Grayson  county.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Executive  Committee  in  Coleman  county, 
and  during  his  residence  there  from  1890  to  1894  took 
a  very  prominent  part  in  connection  with  the  movement, 
of  party  politics.  The  most  important  thing  and  what 
Judge  Webb  considered  his  greatest  work  was  the  reform 
and  establishment  of  juvenile  schools  and  courts.  He 
drew  up  the  bills  which  were  introduced  into  the  legis- 
lature and  finally  adopted  establishing  a  system  of  juve- 
nile courts,  and  also  framed  the  bill  which  changed  and 
reorganized  the  old  Gatesville  Institution  from  what  was 
practically  a  prison  in  character  to  a  real  reformatory 
school. 

Judge  Webb  has  taken  the  Knight  Templar  degrees  in 
Masonry,  and  for  three  years  was  eminent  commander, 
Indivisable  Friends  Commandery,  No.  13.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  church,  and  a  director  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  of  Sherman.  He  is  too  busy  for  vacations,  is 
absorbed  in  his  profession  and  its  related  activities,  and 
has  the  promise  of  much  larger  accomplishments  and 
extended  honors  before  him.  His  offices  are  in  the 
Murphy  Building  at  Sherman,  and  his  home  at  Fairview, 
a  suburb  of  that  city. 

His  first  marriage  occurred  in  1885  in  Grayson  county, 
when  Miss  Eugenia  Brook,  a  daughter  of  W.  J.  Brook, 
became  his  wife.  Her  father  was  a  farmer,  and  lived 
in  Georgia  at  the  time  of  the  war,  going  out  for  service 
in  the  Confederate  army,  and  rising  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  of  his  company.  He  died  in  1904.  By  this 
marriage  Mr.  Webb  had  two  children:  Mrs.  Veda  Cant- 
rell,  wife  of  Rev.  Robert  J.  Cantrell,'  a  minister  of  the 
Christian  church  at  Fort  Worth;  and  Spearman  Webb, 
who  is  now  practicing  law  at  Sherman.  The  mother 
of  these  children  died  in  1896,  and  Mr.  Webb  then  mar- 
ried her  sister  Miss  Ida  Brooks. 

Thomas  Lawson  Bryant.  Prominent  among  the 
influential  men  of  Mount  Vernon  and  one  whose  name 
may  not  properly  be  omitted  from  the  roster  of  the  lead- 
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ers  of  the  financial  activities  of  the  district,  is  Thomas 
Lawson  Bryant,  a  farmer  and  banker  of  this  place,  and 
a  resident  of  the  state  of  Texas  since  1870.  Mr.  Bryant 
began  life  here  as  a  farmer,  and  he  gained  a  deal  of 
prosperity  and  prominence  in  that  industry  before  he 
identified  himself  with  banks  and  banking.  He  was  at 
one  time  engaged  in  the  general  merchandise  business 
also  in  Mount  Vernon,  and  at  other  points,  but  has  since 
withdrawn  himself  from  those  pursuits,  and  today  he  is 
making  his  home  on  a  small  farm  adjacent  to  the  city, 
which  he  tills  in  accordance  with  his  inclinations. 

Thomas  Lai;\son  Bryant  was  born  Dec.  15,  1845,  in 
Barbour  county,  Alabama,  "and  is  a  son  of  Job  Good- 
man Bryant,  whose  birth  took  place  on  the  state  lines  of 
North  and  South  Carolina,  opposite  the  District  of 
Edgefield,  South  Carolina,  on  November  10,  1823,  him- 
self the  son  of  a  planter  of  modest  means,  Thomas 
Bryant,  by  name.  In  early  life  Thomas  Bryant  moved 
to  Georgia  and  there,  among  the  Indians,  Job  Goodman 
Bryant  came  to  maturity,  unlettered,  untrained,  and  fit 
only  for  a  life  of  toil.  The  great-grandfather  of  Mr. 
Bryant,  of  this  review,  was  born  in  Ireland  and  on  ar- 
rival in  the  United  States  made  settlement  in  North 
Carolina.  His  son,  Thomas,  married  Miss  Ruthie  West, 
and  they  became  the  parents  of  Job  Goodman  Bryant. 

Job  Goodman  Bryant  was  a  resident  of  Barbour 
county,  Alabama,  when  he  married  Annie  Taylor  in 
1844.  She  was  born  in  Edgefield,  South  Carolina,  on 
November  20,  1826,  and  was  a  daughter  of  George  Taylor 
and  a  step-daughter  of  Silas  Cannon.  Her  mother 
moved  to  Barbour  county,  Alabama,  in  1834,  and  there 
the  Cannon  household  henceforth  made  its  home  on  the 
farm.  Mrs.  Bryant  was  widowed  in  1870,  and  is  now  a 
resident  of  Winfield,  Texas.  The  issue  of  her  marriage 
are  Thomas  Lawson,  of  this  review;  Mary  did  not  reach 
years  of  maturity;  Celia  died  near  Mount  Vernon  as 
Mrs.  Z.  T.  Rutland;  Georgie  married  C.  S.  Fuqua  and 
resides  at  Winfield,  Texas;  Hinton  and  Molza  A.  died  in 
youth;  Alitha  died  in  Franklin  county,  the  wife  of  J.  T. 
Barrett,  and  George  W.  resides  at  Winfield,  Texas.  Job 
Goodman  Bryant,  as  has  been  previously  noted,  was 
reared  in  a  profound  lack  of  learning,  and  he  was  in 
no  manner  fitted  for  aught  but  manual  labor.  But  he 
was  able  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  civil  life  and  during 
the  war  between  the  states  he  enlisted  in  Capt.  John 
McNabb's  company,  in  the  Twenty-ninth  Alabama  Regi- 
ment, with  Col.  Ben  Morris,  and  while  doing  guard 
duty  he  was  wounded  in  the  right  hand.  He  served 
throughout  the  war  without  meeting  other  personal  in- 
jury, and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  took  up  farm  labor 
once  more  and  remained  in  Alabama  until  1866,  when 
he  came  west  to  the  Indian  country  of  Oklahoma,  dying 
in  that  state  in  1870. 

As  a  schoolboy  before  the  war  Thomas  Lawson 
Bryant  attended  the  schools  provided  for  the  children 
of  the  overseers  and  other  white  men  of  their  station, 
and  only  a  fair  education  was  granted  to  him  in  this 
manner.  In  the  fall  of  1863  he  entered  the  machine 
shop  of  the  Confederacy  at  Columbus,  Georgia,  and 
spent  several  months  there  busily  grinding  bayonets, 
sabres,  and  polishing  knives,  forks  and  spoons,  and 
making  shoe  pegs.  In  June,  1864,  he  joined  Company 
D,  Second  Alabama  State  Troops,  which  became,  after 
its  transfer  into  the  Confederate  service,  the  Sixty- 
third  Alabama  Infantry.  The  transfer  occurred  at  Mo- 
bile, and  there  Mr.  Bryant  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Spanish  Fort  and  also  Fort  Blakoly,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  on  April  9,  1865.  He  was  wounded  in  action 
and  sent  to  St.  Louis  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  where  he 
remained  till  May,  when  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
return  to  his  home  at  Clayton,  Alabama. 

The  close  of  the  war  brought  on  a  different  responsi- 
bility to  Mr.  Bryant.  He  was  only  twenty  years  of  age, 
it  is  true,  but  he  had  an  experience  born  of  hard 
military  service,  and  he  felt  some  preparation  for  the 
business  life,  in  whatever  sphere  it  might  prove  to  be. 


He  settled  down  for  a  time  to  farm  life,  while  he  de- 
cided what  he  should  do  with  his  young  strength  and 
energy,  and  four  years  later  he  felt  suflBciently  ad- 
vanced to  establish  a  home  of  his  own.  He  was  married 
February  16,  1869,  and  two  years  later  he  brought  his 
wife,  a  few  trunks  with  family  possessions  and  $220  in 
gold  to  Texas,  and  settled  five  miles  south  of  Mount 
Vernon  in  what  was  known  as  the  Lone  Star  community. 

Mr.  Bryant  began  life  in  Texas  as  a  renter  and  spent 
his  gold  for  a  horse,  and  its  feed  for  a  year,  and  he 
continued  as  a  renter  until  1875,  depending  upon  cotton, 
corn,  peas,  sugar  cane  and  potatoes  for  his  prosperity. 
He  was  rewarded  in  excess  of  his  anticipation,  and  he 
bought  his  first  land  six  miles  south  of  Mount  Vernon. 
It  was  a  tract  of  196  acres  and  was  secured  for  $400, 
with  a  cash  payment  of  $100,  and  the  remainder  at  12  per 
cent  interest,  payable  in  gold  or  its  equivalent.  Mr. 
Bryant  bravely  carried  on  the  improvement  work,  meet- 
ing his  obligations  as  they  fell  due  and  disposed  of  the 
farm  in  1878,  purchasing  another  in  the  same  settlement, 
where  he  continued  for  nine  years.  It  was  in  1882  that 
he  bought  land  in  the  Glade  Springs  locality,  three 
miles  south  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  spent  his  labor  in 
bringing  some  of  the  land  in  tnat  region  into  a  state  of 
cultivation. 

In  1891  Mr.  Bryant  moved  to  Mount  Vernon  and  en- 
gaged in  merchandising  as  the  head  of  the  firm  of 
Bryant  &  Company,  a  business  that  was  subsequently 
sold  to  Langston  Brothers  &  Fuqua,  when  Mr.  Bryant 
moved  to  Whiteright,  Texas,  and  there  engaged  in  the 
dry  goods  business  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  E.  W. 
Major  &  Company.  One  season  terminated  his  connec- 
tion there,  and  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  business  and 
purchased  a  farm  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
northwest  of  Mount  Vernon,  which  he  operated  until 
1899.  He  sold  the  place  in  that  year  and  returned  to 
the  county  seat  to  enter  once  more  into  a  merchandise 
business,  the  firm  being  known  as  Bryant  &  Son.  This 
was  not  a  permanent  enterprise,  however,  and  soon  Mr. 
Bryant  found  himself  the  owner  of  a  small  farm  adja- 
cent to  the  town,  and  he  has  since  given  a  good  share 
of  his  time  to  the  cultivation  of  the  place  which  repre- 
sents his  home. 

In  1906  Mr.  Bryant  assisted  in  the  organization  of 
the  Merchants'  and  Planters'  National  Bank  of  Mount 
Vernon,  and  he  is  today  one  of  its  principal  stockholders, 
and  a  member  of  its  board  of  directors.  Mr.  Bryant  is  a 
Democrat  in  his  political  convictions,  and  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  State  convention  that  first  named  James  S. 
Hogg  for  Governor  of  Texas.  From  1898  to  1900  he 
served  as  County  Commissioner  of  Franklin  county.  His 
influence  in  political  affairs  in  his  community  is  a  potent 
one,  and  he  may  be  found  active  in  the  party  ranks  at 
all  times.  Reared  in  the  Missionary  Baptist  church,  Mr. 
Bryant  is  a  consistent  member  of  the  church  in  Mount 
Vernon,  and  he  is  a  Blue  Lodge  Mason. 

Mr.  Bryant  married  Miss  Alitha  McCrary,  a  daughter 
of  James  and  Rebecca  (Baker)  McCrary,  farming  people 
of  North  Carolina.  Mrs.  Bryant  was  born  in  Barbour 
county,  Alabama,  on  February  19,  1845.  To  them 
have  been  born  four  children:  Derrell  J.,  a  mail  carrier 
of  Mount  Vernon,  married  Louie  Oliver,  and  they  have 
four  children;  Foy  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  M.  L.  Wilbanks, 
of  Greenville,  and  they  have  children  Theron  and  Kyle 
Laverne;  John  died  in  childhood  and  Kyle  passed  away 
unmarried. 

The  family  is  one  that  is  well  known  and  highly  es- 
teemed in  Mount  Vernon,  and  enjoys  the  friendship  of 
a  host  of  the  best  people  of  the  community  wherein 
they  have  so  long  resided. 

Dick  O'Bannon.  The  vast  volume  of  the  business 
included  in  the  wholesale  handling  of  seeds  can  only 
be  definitely  proved  through  statistics,  but  even  the 
everyday  man  can  understand  that  it  must  be  one  of 
great  importance.    Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  these 
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modern  days  of  scientific  agriculture  and  improved  meth- 
ods of  experimenting  and  testing.  Among  the  progress- 
ive dealers  in  seeds  and  grain  in  Texas,  with  trade 
facilities  established  in  the  leading  countries  of  the 
world,  is  the  old  firm  of  Pittman  &  Harrison  Company 
of  Sherman,  of  which  Dick  O'Bannon  is  president,  having 
been  identified  with  this  house  since  1893. 

Mr.  O'Bannon  was  born  January  24,  1875,  at  Fred- 
ericktown,  Missouri,  and  is  a  son  of  Daniel  and  Susan 
(Spencer)  O'Bannon,  natives  and  farming  people  of 
Missouri,  where  the  father  died  in  1882,  the  mother  died 
in  Sherman  in  the  year  1904.  They  were  the  parents  of 
two  sons  and  one  daughter,  of  whom  our  subject  is  the 
eldest.  Mr.  O  'Bannon  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  state,  which  he  attended 
until  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  at  that  time  he  began 
to  secure  his  training  for  his  career  in  the  business 
world.  In  1893  he  became  associated  with  the  firm  of 
Pittman  &  Harrison,  as  stenographer.  Later  he  was 
advanced  to  the  capacity  of  bookkeeper,  and  as  his 
abilities  became  recognized,  to  the  office  of  assistant 
manager,  from  whence  he  was  promoted  to  the  vice- 
presidency  of  the  concern.  In  1908  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  this  great  enterprise,  and  in  this  capacity  has 
continued  to  direct  its  affairs  to  the  present  time.  The 
company  deals  in  seeds  in  wholesale  quantities,  and 
handles  considerable  quantities  of  grain  in  both  lines 
doing  an  extensive  business  not  alone  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  Europe  and  Australia.  Their  products  are  shipped 
to  Mexico,  Brazil,  Honduras,  and  the  different  countries 
of  Europe,  and  the  different  states  of  the  Union.  The 
seeds  are  carefully  selected  and  are  especially  chosen  for 
their  value  in  general  farming  and  truck  gardening,  and 
come  to  the  company  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
their  grain  from  all  portions  of  the  West  and  from  Argen- 
tine Bepublic.  The  company  is  incorporated,  and  its  re- 
sources are  from  $75,000  to  $100,000.  As  president  of 
this  industry  Mr.  O'Bannon  has  shown  himself  an  astute 
and  far-seeing  man  of  affairs,  amply  capable  of  fur- 
thering its  interests  in  the  face  of  the  active  competition 
which  late  yeais  have  brought.  His  associates  have  had 
every  reason  to  trust  implicitly  in  him,  a  confidence  that 
has  had  its  birth  in  the  great  growth  of  the  company 
under  his  management.  His  business  offices  are  at  No. 
500  Jones  street.  He  has  every  confidence  in  the  future 
of  his  adopted  city,  and  at  all  times  is  ready  tx)  con- 
tribute to  movements  which  promise  to  advance  its 
growth,  development  and  prosperity.  In  political  matters 
he  is  a  Democrat  although  he  has  neither  sought  nor 
desired  personal  preferment  in  public  life.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  with  his  family 
attends  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  which 
he  is  a  steward  and  an  official  member  of  the  Sabbath 
school.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
choir  of  the  Travis  street  church. 

On  June  8,  1898,  Mr.  O'Bannon  was  united  in  mar- 
riage in  Grayson  county,  Texas,  with  Miss  Annie  Huls, 
a  daughter  of  J.  T.  Huls,  a  member  of  a  prominent 
family  of  Kentucky  who  came  from  that  state  to  Texas 
about  1895  and  for  years  was  a  progressive  farmer  of 
Grayson  county.  Three  bright  and  interesting  children 
have  been  born  .to  this  union,  namely:  Eichard  Allen,  Jr., 
aged  ten  years,  and  now  attending  school  in  Sherman; 
Frank  Y.,  who  is  six  years  old ;  and  Mary  Grace,  the  baby, 
aged  two  and  one-half  years.  The  O'Bannon  home  is 
located  at  No.  613  North  Walnut  street. 

Dixie  S.  Thompson.  A  banker  of  successful  experi- 
ence and  a  progres-sive  business  man,  Dixie  S.  Thompson 
has  for  more  than  twenty  years  been  closely  identified 
with  commercial  affairs  in  Grayson  county,  and  while 
gaining  the  substantial  rewards  of  enterprise  for  him- 
self has  also  been  an  incessant  factor  in  the  improve- 
ment and  development  of  his  community.  Mr.  Thompson 
is  now  vice-president  and  active  manager  of  the  Amer- 
ican  Bank  and   Trust   Company  of   Sherman,   and   has 


occupied  that  position  since  the  founding  of  the  bank. 

Dixie  S.  Thompson  was  born  September  18,  1860,  in 
McMinn  county,  Tennessee,  and  comes  of  the  pure  Amer- 
ican stock  which  is  found  in  its  closest  approximation  of 
purity  in  Eastern  Tennessee.  His  parents  were  Samuel 
H.  and  Nannie  Thompson.  His  mother,  a  native  of 
Tennessee  and  his  father  of  Alabama.  His  father  for 
many  years  was  a  farmer  in  Tennessee,  and  in  the  war 
between  the  states  volunteered  for  service  in  the  Con- 
federate army.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  a  company  of 
cavalry  attached  to  Gen.  Longstreet's  command,  and 
was  twice  wounded  during  the  war.  He  saw  active 
service  from  beginning  to  end,  and  in  1870,  some  years 
after  the  termination  of  hostilities,  came  to  Texas,  locat- 
ing in  Grayson  county.  There  he  continued  his  life  as 
a  farmer  until  his  death  in  his  80th  year  in  1908.  The 
mother  died  during  the  war.  There  were  five  children, 
four  sons  and  one  daughter,  four  of  whom  are  still 
living,  and  the  Sherman  banker  is  the  youngest. 

He  was  ten  years  of  age  when  the  family  came  to 
Texas,  and  the  public  schools  of  Grayson  county  supplied 
him  with  his  early  advantages,  and  for  two  years  of  his 
early  manhood  taught  school  in  Hunt.  In  1880,  on 
coming  to  Sherman,  he  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  a  grocery 
store  for  several  months.  That  experience  was  followed 
by  his  appointment  as  deputy  district  clerk,  and  in.  1884 
he  found  a  clerkship  in  the  Merchants  and  Planters  bank 
of  Sherman.  Four  years  in  different  capacities  of 
service  with  that  bank  gave  him  a  very  thorough  ex- 
perience in  banking  affairs,  and  in  1890  he  took  the 
leading  part  in  the  organization  of  the  First  National 
bank  at  Van  Alstyne,  Grayson  county.  He  became  cashier 
of  the  newly  organized  bank,  and  was  practically  at  the 
head  of  that  successful  institution  for  twenty-one  years. 
In  1911,  on  the  organisation  of  the  American.  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Sherman,  Mr.  Thompson  was  made 
active  vice-president,  and  has  since  occupied  the  chief 
responsibility  of  management  of  this  large  and  prosper- 
ous institution.  The  American  Bank  Trust  Company 
have  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000.00,  and  occupies  one  of 
the  fine  bank  homes  of  Sherman,  located  on  the  east  side 
of  the  square. 

In  politics  Mr.  Thompson  has  always  regularly  sup- 
ported the  Democratic  party.  He  is  affiliated  with  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is  a  steward  in  the  Travis  street 
church  Methodist  Episcopal,  South.  He  is  also  an  active 
member  of  the  Sherman  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

On  February  22,  1888,  at  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Thompson  married  Miss  Cora  Lee  Yates.  Her  father, 
J.  L.  Yates,  was  a  merchant  of  Clarksville,  has  since 
retired,  and  with  his  wife  now  lives  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thompson  in  Sherman.  Mr.  Thompson  and  wife  have 
eight  children,  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  named  as 
follows:  High  B.,  24  years  of  age,  a  traveling  salesman; 
Robert  W.,  aged  21,  employed  by  the  South  Western  Sur- 
ety Company  of  Denison;  Pauline,  aged  18,  a  graduate 
of  th«  Sherman  high  school;  Miss  Dixie  Lee,  aged  16,  a 
student  in  the  high  school ;  D.  S.  Thompson,  Jr.,  aged  14, 
and  a  schoolboy ;  Jerome  L.,  aged  1 2  years ;  Lyman,  aged 
9 ;  and  Ethel,  who  is  3  years  old.  Outside  of  his  immedi- 
ate family  Mr.  Thompson  has  no  other  relatives  in  the 
stat«  of  Texas.  The  Thompson  home  is  at  1104  South 
Travis  street. 

Jesse  A.  Palmer.  Now  warden  of  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary at  Rusk,  one  of  the  closest  students  of  prison 
management  and  the  general  method  of  prison  reform 
in  Texas,  and  a  newspaper  man  of  broad  and  successful 
experience,  Jesse  A.  Palmer  has  an  interesting  per- 
sonal career,  most  of  which  has  been  spent  in  Texas. 

Jesse  A.  Palmer  was  bom  at  Athens,  Texas,  August 
31,  1875,  was  educated  in  the  elementary  schools,  and 
then  carried  out  the  prophecy  of  his  teacher  and  started 
to  learn  the  printer's  trade.  His  apprenticeship  was 
followed  by  several  years  of  work  as  a  journeyman  in 
printing  shops  throughout  the  east  and  south,  and  during 
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that  time  he  worked  on  several  of  the  large  metropolitan 
daily  papers.  This  was  a  valuable  experience,  giving 
him  a  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  and  also  a  practical 
equipment  for  conducting  the  business  and  mechanical 
departments  of  a  newspaper  plant  after  the  manner  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  successful  officers  in  the  country. 
After  several  years  as  a  journeyman  worker,  Mr.  Palmer 
came  to  a  decision  to  locate  in  one  place,  and  make  his 
name  and  influence  more  distinctive  than  was  possible 
as  long  as  he  went  about  the  country.  Bryan,  Texas, 
was  the  chosen  point,  and  when  he  reached  there  he  was 
absolutely  without  resources,  as  the  majority  of  journey- 
men printers  usually  are.  However,  his  possession  of  a 
thorough  ability  as  a  printer  gave  him  confidence  and 
courage,  and  together  with  W.  P.  Connelly  and  Malcolm 
Games,  made  a  contract  to  l)uy  the  plant  of  the  Bryan 
Eagle  without  a  dollar  to  pay  upon  it.  His  apparent 
knowle<lge  of  conditions,  his  enthusiasm  and  his  pre- 
possessing manners  gained  for  him  the  trust  and  friend- 
ship of  plenty  of  people,  and  he  was  able  to  -get  advances 
for  his  first  supplies,  ami  also  for  his  first  month  ^s  rent. 
Every  obligation  was  met  promptly  on  the  day,  and  by 
the  time  his  last  note  became  due,  he  was  the  owner  of 
an  excellent  plant,  and  in  the  meantime  he  had  made  his 
paper  one  of  the  most  influential  in  that  part  of  the  state. 
His  "work  in  revising  what  was  a  decadent  newspaper 
enterprise  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  important 
succespes  of  his  life.  He  made  it  the  organ  of  the 
community  of  Bryan  and  its  institutions,  exploited  the 
products  of  the  county,  and  it  was  through  his  efforts  and 
those  of  his  paper  that  the  high-water  mark  was  set 
at  Bryan  in  the  matter  of  cotton  receipts,  when  more 
than  forty  thousand  bales  were  sold  in  Bryan  during  one 
season.  At  the  same  time  his  paper  exerted  its  best 
efforts  to  the  development  of  the  great  institution  at 
College  Station,  cultivated  the  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ship of  Governor  Ross,  who  was  then  president  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  that  friendship 
was  strengthened  by  the  virtue  of  the  Governor's  con- 
nections with  the  Cynthia  Ann  Parker  incident,  and  Mr. 
Palmer's  relationship  to  that  historic  Texas  family.  Mr. 
Palmer  kept  the  columns  of  the  paper  always  open  to 
any  news  and  matters  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
College,  and  it  was  an  effective  coadjutator  of  Governor 
Ross  until  his  death. 

After  five  years  of  effective  work  in  Bryan,  Mr.  Palmer 
sold  his  paper  and  moved  to  Huntsville,  where  he  estab- 
lished the  Post  and  subsequently  acquired  the  Item,  com- 
bining the  two  papers  into  the  Post-Item.  The  Huntsville 
Item  was  the  secon<l  oldest  weekly  paper  in  Texas,  and 
was  founded  by  the  Robinson  family  many  years  before 
the  Civil  war,  and  was  still  published  by  that  family 
until  Mr.  Palmea*  secured  control.  His  removal  to 
Huntsville  gave  Mr.  Palmer  an  opportunity  to  follow 
out  his  long  standing  inclination  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  management  of  state  prisons,  not  only  as 
to  its  technical  details,  but  the  relations  and  inter- 
relations between  the  prison  officials  and  the  convicts 
and  also  between  the  institution  and  the  community  life 
in  general.  Several  years  were  thus  spent  by  Mr.  Palmer, 
in  his  private  study  of  conditions  in  Huntsville  peniten- 
tiarv.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  State  Prison  Com- 
mission  lent  its  aid  to  his  ambition  by  appointing  him 
secretary  of  their  body,  beginning  January,  1911,  he 
pursued  his  studies  from  the  inside  instead  of  the 
outside  of  the  management,  and  he  has  been  able  to 
effect  many  wholesome  changes  in  prison  discipline,  and 
in  the  introduction  of  methods  which  will  work  for 
real  reformation  and  the  conversion  of  a  penitentiary 
into  a  reformatory  rather  than  a  place  of  punishment. 
Mr.  Palmer  has  visited  many  prison  meetings  at  the  behest 
of  the  Texas  commission,  and  a  number  of  the  leading 
penitentiaries  of  the  east  and  north  have  furnished  sug- 
gestions for  improvements  in  the  handling  of  the  un- 
fortunates of  the  Texas  institutions,  while  Mr.  Palmer 
has  visited  these  outsi^«  places.     He  came  to  the  Rusk 


prison  in  August,  1912,  in  deferenec  to  the  wishes  of  the 
board  to  apply  his  own  methods  to  the  mutinous  crowd 
of  illiterates  impounded  within  its  walls,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  course  as  student,  the  editor's  forum  awaits 
him. 

Mr.  Palmer  comes  from  a  family  of  Tennesseeans. 
His  father,  J.  H.  Palmer,  came  to  Texas  from  the  moun- 
tains of  East  Tennessee,  locating  in  Henderson  county, 
where  he  married.  He  was  for  many  years  a  traveling 
salesman.  His  wife  was  Miss  Georgia  O  'Quinn.  Georgia 
E.  O  'Quinn  's  mother  was  Margaret  Anglin,  a  daughter 
of  Adrian  Anglin.  Adrian  Anglin  came  to  Texas  early 
in  the  thirties,  and  after  a  brief  stay  at  Nacogdoches 
moved  to  Lanstone  county,  and  established  his  home  at 
Fort  Parker.  In  that  Fort  most  of  the  members  of 
the  Anglin  family  were  slaughtered  by  the  Indians, 
along  with  the  Parkers  whose  relatives  they  were.  Mar- 
garet Anglin  was  then  a  young  woman  and  witnessed  the 
event  of  the  kidnapping  of  C;^thia  Ann  Parker,  and  her 
brother,  an  account  of  which  darkens  the  pages  of  Texas 
history.  Having  been  almost  wiped  out  by  this  massacre 
the  Anglin  family  returned  east  to  Henderson  county, 
and  there  located  a  league  and  labor  of  land,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  their  years  in  that  locality.  Margaret 
Anglin  made  her  final  home  near  Brownsboro,  where  her 
daughter  Georgia  Palmer  resides  in  Athens  at  the  present 
time.  J.  H.  Palmer  and  wife  became  tne  parents  of  the 
following  children:  Jesse  A.;  Sula,  wife  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  Bay  City ;  Willis,  a  newspaper  man  at  Kilgore,  Texas ; 
Miss  Nellie,  a  teacher  at  Athens ;  and  Harvey,  also  a  resi- 
dent of  Athens. 

Jesse  A.  Palmer  was  married  at  Bryan,  Texas,  in  1896 
to  Miss  Lula  Black.  Her  father,  J.  H.  Black,  a  native 
Texan,  and  one  of  the  old  families  of  the  state,  was  one 
of  Judge  Reagan's  mail  carriers  while  Reagan  was  Post- 
master General  of  the  Confederacy.  The  children  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer  are  named  as  follows:  Jesse, 
Yetta,  Fred,  and  Douglas.  Mr.  Palmer  is  a  Knight 
Templar  Mason  and  aflfiiated  with  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World. 

Hon.  James  Ibvinb  Peekins,  of  Rusk,  Texas,  ex- 
judge  of  the  district-court,  ex-senator  and  legislature, 
one  of  the  distinguished  lawyers  and  jurists  of  the  Lone 
Star  state  and  a  member  of  a  pioneer  family  of  Texas, 
was  born  at  San  Augustine,  Texas,  August  3(k  1847. 
His  father,  James  Perkins,  settled  at  that  place  in 
1830,  having  come  from  Bedford  county,  Tennessee,  al- 
though born  in  Spottsylvania  county,  Virginia,  Septem- 
ber 15,  1800.  The  father  grew  up  in  his  native  place 
and  was  educated  in  the  manner  customary  with  Virginia 
planters '  sons  of  his  day.  His  father  moved  to  Nortiiem 
Missouri  many  years  prior  to  the  Civil  war,  and  there 
died  in  advanced  years.  The  paternal  great-grandfather 
of  Judge  Perkins  was  an  Englishman  and  married  a  Miss 
Rutherford,  a  lady  of  Welsh  descent.  He  was  a  sol- 
dier during  the  Revolutionary  war  and  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Cowpens.  Six  sons  and  two  dau^ters  com- 
prised his  children,  but  James  was  the  only  one  to  go 
to  the  South. 

James  Perkins  was  married  in  Bedford  eonntj,  Ten- 
nessee, in  1824  and  two  years  later  removed  to  Mississippi, 
where  he  conducted  a  plantation  on  the  Pearl  river  for 
a  number  of  years,  also  being  the  proprietor  of  a  store 
which  was  really  a  trading  post  for  Choctaw  Indians, 
old  Chief  La  Flore  being  a  near  neighbor  of  the  fam* 
ily.  In  1830  Mr.  Perkins  started  to  Texas,  bringing 
with  him  his  black  servants,  and  being  accompanied  by 
his  father-in-law,  Col.  Josephus  Irvine,  bnt  the  latter 
was  stricken  with  yellow-fever  when  the  family  reached 
Alexandria,  Louisiana,  and  there  died.  His  widow  and 
sons  subsefjuently  continued  on  their  journey  to  San 
Augustine,  Texas.  Col.  Josephus  Irvine  was  of  Scotch 
blood,  while  his  wife,  Jane  Patton,  was  of  Irish  descent 
They  were  married  in  Buncombe  county.  North  Caro- 
lina, and  moved  to  Middle  Tennessee,  subsequently  be- 
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coming  the  parents  of  a  large  family,  as  follows:  Mary 
South  Irvine,  mother  of  Judge  Perkins;  Bobert  Boyd, 
who  became  a  major  in  the  army  of  the  Texas  Bepublio 
and  died  in  1837;  Josephus,  who  became  a  major  in  the 
Confederate  army  and  died  in  Newton  county,  Texas; 
Bev.  James  T.  P.,  who  was  a  prominent  Methodist  min- 
ister and  died  at  Terrell,  Texas;  Judge  William  D., 
who  was  a  farmer  in  Kaufman  county,  Texas,  where  he 
served  as  county  judge,  and  died  in  1906;  and  Peter, 
who  died  a  young  man  in  Kaufman  county.  All  of 
the  sons  fought  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  The 
mother  of  these  children  died  in  Kaufman  county,  Texas, 
in  1866,  when  seventy-eight  years  of  age. 

James  Perkins  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  South 
Irvine,  who  was  bom  in  1808,  and  died  at  the  home  of 
Judge  Perkins  in  Eusk,  Cherokee  county,  Texas,  in 
1891,  Mr.  Perkins  passing  away  December  15,  1860,  in 
San  Augustine.  They  settled  first  in  Texas  about  ten 
miles  distant  from  San  Augustine,  where  they  had  a 
trading  post,  but  after  a  few  years  Mr.  Perkins  estab- 
lished himself  near  the  townsite,  opened  a  farm  with  his 
slave  labor  and  traded  and  dealt  in  lands.  He  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  successful  men  of  his  community 
and  made  ample  provision  for  his  family  for  the  crisis 
then  pending,  which  his  foresight  had  revealed  to  him. 
He  selected  a  trusty  man  to  take  charge  of  his  affairs 
in  anticipation  of  the  Civil  war.  In  the  short  struggle 
for  Texas  independence  he  was  with  Ben  Milam  at  the 
storming  and  capture  of  San  Antonio.  He  was  a  very 
intimate  friend  of  General  Houston,  both  living  at 
San  Augustine,  and  supported  the  great  Texas  liberator 
in  his  many  campaigns  for  office.  He  opposed  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Union,  already  threatened  by  his 
state,  but  his  interests  in  politics  were  confined  to  local 
affairs.  He  was  a  Democrat  in  his  views  and  in  religious 
matters  a  Methodist.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins  were  the 
parents  of  fourteen  children,  of  whom  but  two  grew 
to  maturity:  Jane  E.,  who  married  first  M.  H.  Shyrock, 
and  later  J.  R.  Jones,  both  long  since  dead  and  she  is 
now  a  widow  and  resides  in  Nacogdoches  county,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven  years;  and  James  Irvine,  the  subject 
of  this  review.  James  Perkins  (the  father)  was  a  Royal 
Arch  Mason  and  he  and  Donald  McDonald  built  the 
first  Masonic  lodge  room  in  San  Augustine  and  presented 
it  to  the  order. 

James  Irvine  Perkins  spent  his  boyhood  on  the  family 
plantation.  On  April  1,  1864,  he  enlisted  in  Captain 
Edwards '  company  of  Colonel  Walter  P.  Lane 's  regi- 
ment. General  Green's  division  of  cavalry,  acting  with 
Gen.  Dick  Taylor's  Confederate  army,  and  took  part 
in  the  battles  of  Mansfield,  Pleasant  Hill,  Yellow  Bayou 
and  other  battles  of  Banks  Red  River  campaign,  follow- 
ing which  he  transferred  to  Ross'  Brigade,  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  was  making  his  way  through 
Louisiana  to  his  new  command  when  word  reached  Ms 
command  of  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  at  Appomat- 
tox. 

Upon  his  return  home  Judge  Perkins  farmed  for  a 
few  years  and  then,  realizing  his  need  of  further  educa- 
tional advantages,  entered  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Having  prepared  at  home,  he  was  able  to  finish  the  law 
course  in  a  year,  and  he  was  graduated  in  1871,  in 
August  of  which  year  he  was  licensed  to  practice  by 
Judge  M.  W.  Wheeler.  He  was  examined  by  O.  M. 
Roberts,  later  governor  of  Texas  and  Col.  F.  B.  Sexton. 
Although  he  at  once  commenced  practice,  his  first  case 
of  real  importance  was  two  years  in  reaching  him.  In 
that  particular  case  he  was  appointed  by  the  court  to 
defend  five  negroes  charged  with  the  assassination  of  a 
prominent  citizen  of  San  Augustine,  and  accepted  the 
assignment  in  the  face  of  the  protests  of  his  friends, 
and  the  warning  that  to  do  so  were  to  prove  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  further  advancement.  He  de- 
fended them  against  the  entire  bar  and  the  sentiment 
of  an  outraged  community,  and  secured  the  acquittal 
of  four   of  them,  the   other   one  having  confessed  his 


guilt,  was  convicted  and  hanged.  This  success  gave 
him  a  standing  at  once  as  a  criminal  lawyer,  and  brought 
him  an  excellent  professional  business,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  retain  until  elected  to  the  District  Bench. 

In  1879  Judge  Perkins  was  appointed  district  attor- 
ney of  his  district,  a  position  which  he  held  for  one 
term,  and  in  1884  was  appointed  judge  of  the  district 
by  Judge  Ireland,  as  the  successor  of  Judge  Peyton 
F.  Edwards.  He  was  elected  to  the  office  later  in  1884 
and  again  in  1888,  and  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity 
with  dignity  and  conscientious  impartiality  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1902,  when  he  reentered  practice  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Judge  Sam  A.  Wilson  in  the  firm  of  Wilson  &  Wil- 
son, at  Ru^,  to  which  place  he  had  moved  with  his  family 
in  1882.  In  1900  he  was  elected  flotarial  representative 
to  the  state  legislature,  and  ia.  1902  was  elected  to  the 
state  senate.  While  a  member  of  the  House  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  committee  on  penitentiaries,  and  was 
an  active  member  of  the  same  committee  in  the  senate, 
introducing  and  securing  the  passage  of  a  number  of 
important  bills.  In  the  senate  he  was  selected  by  Judffe 
A.  W.  Terrill  of  the  House  to  introduce  and  manage  m 
the  Upper  House  his  bill  on  the  subject  of  elections, 
which  was  passed  and  which  is  now  known  as  the  Ter- 
rill Election  Law.  In  1887  he  made  the  race  for  Con- 
gress in  competition  with  Colonel  Nunn,  Scott  Field, 
and  ''Howly"  Martin,  but  notwithstanding,  he  had  al- 
most a  majority  over  all  in  the  convention,  he  was 
defeated  under  the  two-thirds  rule.  In  1894  he  went 
into  the  congressional  convention  with  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  delegates  behind  him,  but  after  a  lonff 
contest  withdrew  in  favor  of  his  competitor.  In  1904 
Judge  Perkins  was  again  elected  to  the  Bench  of  his 
same  old  district  and  reelected  again  in  1908,  and  has 
thus  served  a  total  of  sixteen  years  in  that  position  and 
has  now  returned  again  to  the  active  practice  of  the 
law  while  devoting  some  of  his  time  and  attention  to 
the  management  of  his  farms  and  live  stock  interests. 
Judge  Perkins  is  a  Methodist.  In  fraternal  circles  he  is 
connected  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Odd 
FelloTrs. 

Judge  Perkins  was  married  first  on  March  21,  1876, 
to  Miss  Myrta  Blake,  daughter  of  Judge  Bennett  Blake 
of  Nacogdoches.  She  died  in  January,  1905,  leaving 
Bennett  B.,  a  lawyer  of  Rusk;  Mary,  the  wife  of  T.  H. 
Summers,  of  Nacogdoches;  Ella,  who  died  as  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam M.  Stevens,  of  Rusk ;  James  Irvine,  Jr.,  a  well  known 
attorney  of  Alto,  Texas;  and  Misses  Julia  and  Myrta, 
who  reside  with  their  father.  On  May  13,  1906,  Judge 
Perkins  was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary  Bonner  Pickens, 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Col.  F.  W.  Bonner,  of  Busk, 
Texas. 

John  Wareen  Crawford,  a  retired  farmer  of  Gilmer, 
has  been  a  citizen  of  Texas  since  1873.  He  began  his 
career  in  this  State  as  a  laborer  in  the  track  depart- 
ment of  the  Cotton  Belt  Company.  His  first  location 
was  near  Mt.  Vernon  and  his  first  position  was  that  of 
foreman  of  a  section  between  Texarkana  and  Tyler. 
Subsequently  he  secured  an  extra  gang  and  managed 
the  labor  and  the  commissary  affairs  of  it  during  the 
remainder  of  his  nearly  twenty  years  of  railroad  life. 
His  work  lay  along  the  main  Une  of  road  from  Texar- 
kana to  Tyler  and  down  the  branch  to  Lufkin,  and  the 
earnings  from  his  services  and  from  the  boarding  cars 
appropriated  to  his  use  gave  him  the  capital  with  which 
to  make  a  permanent  beginning  in  life  as  a  successful 
farmer  and  fruit  man. 

Mr.  Crawford's  first  experience  as  a  Texas  farmer 
began  with  his  advent  to  the  State.  He  raised  a  crop 
of  cotton  that  year  and  sold  it  for  six  cents  a  pound, 
a  price  which  eliminated  him  at  once  from  the  rank  of 
cotton  growers  and  caused  him  to  seek  a  different  chan- 
nel in  which  to  exploit  his  energy  and  develop  his  plans. 
He  identified  himself  with  Gilmer  in  1888,  half  a  dozen 
years    before    he    abandoned    railroad    work,    and    has 
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eome  into  posseflsion  of  a  large  area  of  the  productive 
land  adjacent  to  the  county  seat.  His  fanning  and  fruit 
growing  have  been  conducted]  along  lines  which  brought 
him  moderate  wealth  and  also  put  value  into  holdings 
lying  near  his  and  gave  a  material  impetus  to  the 
general  upward  tendency  of  agricultural  matters  of  this 
section. 

His  experience  with  peach  growing  has  been  extensive 
and  has  demonstrated  clearlv  that  the  best  results  to 
a  grower  and  the  orchard-man  come  through  the  medium 
of  the  cannery  located  upon  his  own  farm.  The  reliabil- 
ity of  this  section  of  Texas  as  a  peach  belt  has  been 
thoroughly  proved,  but  its  reliability  as  a  profit-bearing 
industry  has  only  been  established  with  the  recent  in- 
troduction of  the  individual  canning  factories,  through 
which  the  surplus  of  the  'bountiful  peach  crop  is  saved 
and  marketed  whenever  the  canned  product  proves  right. 
Just  now  Mr.  Crawford  and  his  son  are  growing  a  young 
pecan  orchard,  this  industry  having  developed  into  a 
paying  one  from  the  volunteer  orchards  of  Central  and 
West  Texas  within  the  last  do? en  years. 

John  W.  Crawford  was  bom  in  Lincoln  county,  Ten- 
nessee, August  26,  1841.  His  father,  John  J.  Craw- 
ford»  was  born  in  the  same  county  where  his  father, 
William  Crawford,  settled  as  an  emigrant  from  the  State 
of  Virginia.  The  family  is  of  Scotch  origin  and  identi- 
fied itself  with  the  United  States  at  about  the  beginning 
of  our  national  existence.  William  Crawford  came  out 
of  Virginia  during  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  our 
national  life  and  gave  his  energies  to  farming  in  Lin- 
coln county,  Tennessee.  John  J.  was  bom  there  in  1814, 
and  followed  the  vocation  of  his  father.  His  connection 
with  slave  labor  identified  him  with  the  Southern  cause 
when  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  and  he  was  an  officer  on 
the  staflP  of  General  Forrest,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Col.  Ike  Hawkins'  men  and  sent  to  Sock  Island,  Illinois, 
where  he  died  in  the  military  prison  at  that  point. 

John  J.  Crawford's  wife,  Nancy  Crawford,  was  a 
daughter  of  a  large  slave-holder  of  Alabama.  She  died 
in  early  life.  She  was  the  mother  of  the  following 
named  children:  WMUiam,  who  died  during  the  Civil 
war;  Isabella,  who  married  John  McDonald;  Ebenezer, 
an  ex-Confederate  soldier,  resides  at  Petersburg,  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  is  engaged  in  merchandising;  John 
Warren,  the  direct  subject  of  this  review;  Martha  J., 
wife  of  Thomas  Swearington  of  Carroll  county,  Ten- 
nessee. 

John  W.  Crawford  received  his  education  in  the 
country  schools  and  became  an  overseer  of  slave  labor 
at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  years.  He  entered  the  Con- 
federate army  in  1862,  and  was  in  Col.  Thomas  Free- 
man 's  regiment  and  General  Pillow 's  brigade.  lie  was 
in  the  battle  of  Belmont,  Missouri,  and  was  subsequently 
in  (!lieatam's  Division  and  Hardee's  corps,  his  regiment 
being  the  22nd  Tennessee.  This  regiment  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  12th  Tennessee,  and  it  took  part  in  the 
engagements  at  Shiloh,  P(»rryvillo,  Murf reesboro ;  on  the 
Atlanta  campaign  and  back  with  Hood  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  army  at  Franklin  and  Nashville.  After  the 
last  named  battle,  Mr.  Crawford  was  furloughed  home. 
Later  he  returned  to  the  army  and  remained  in  the 
ranks,  although  he  saw  little  hard  fighting  until  the  end 
of  the  war,  when  he  was  paroled  at  Paducah,  Ken- 
tucky, in  June,  1865. 

Mr.  Crawford  found  himself  in  financial  straights 
when  the  Confederacy  collapsed,  and  his  efTorts  at  farm- 
ing while  he  remained  in  Tennessee  were  feeble  and  in- 
8ignifi<'ant.  While  the  price  of  the  farmer's  staple  main- 
tained a  living  scale,  he  followed  the  plow;  but  six- 
cent  cotton  in  Texas  drove  him  away  from  the  fiber 
pornumently  and  into  a  field  of  opportunity  frcij^htou 
with  j)ossil)ilities  for  an  ambitious  man. 

De(oni})er  20,  1866,  in  Obion  county,  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Crawford  iiiarriod  Miss  Mary  Harnett,  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
Harnett  and  wife,  nee  Wiley,  both  the  Barnetts  and  the 
Wileys  being  ])rominent   families   in  that  locality.     The 


children  of  this  union  are  as  follows:  John  J.,  who  is 
an  extra-gang  foreman  for  the  Cotton  Belt  Bailroad,  ia 
also  interested  with  his  father  in  the  fruit-growing  in- 
dustry. He  is  married  and  has  three  children,  Harvey, 
Wailen  and  Norman.  Daisy  is  the  wife  of  Thomas  Hurd, 
of  Morris  county,  Texas,  and  is  the  mother  of  Christine 
and  Bernice.  Mr.  Crawford  is  a  Mason  and  Odd  Fellow 
and  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Judge  Lee  Davis  Guinn  is  presiding  judge  of  the 
Second  Judicial  District  of  Texas,  and  is  a  son  of  the 
Pioneer  Robert  H.  Guinn  who'  spent  his  life  in  Busk 
and  attained  to  eminence  in  the  law  and  as  a  citizen, 
and  whose  career  is  referred  to  more  fully  in  another 
part  of  this  work.  Judge  Guinn  of  this  review  was  bom 
at  Rusk,  Texas,  January  22,  186.3,  and  was  a  boy  and 
youth  about  his  father's  farm.  The  public  schoola  edu- 
cated him  liberally. 

Early  in  life  Judge  Guinn  decided  to  spend  his  ea- 
reer  as  a  medical  practitioner,  and  accordingly  entered 
the  Louisville  Hospital  College,  from  which  he  waa 
graduated  in  1887.  After  securing  his  degree  he  re- 
turned to  Rusk,  Texas,  and  engaged  in  practice  for 
three  years,  and  while  thus  occupied  has  his  attention 
called  to  the  law,  which  soon  had  such  a  fascinating 
hold  upon  him  that  he  started  the  study  of  the  calling 
under  the  direction  of  R.  H.  Morris  of  Rusk.  In  1890, 
before  Judge  Perkins,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  at  once  entered  upon  the  practice  of  this  vocation. 
Several  years  later  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Hon. 
W.  M.  Imboden,  as  Imboden  &  Guinn;  subsequently 
joined  his  brother,  Judge  F.  B.,  and  his  relative,  John 
B.  Guinn,  under  the  style  of  Guinn  &  Guinn,  which 
firm  changed  to  Guinn,  Norman  &  Guinn  before  he 
separated  from  it,  and  lastly  he  joined  W.  E.  Donley, 
and  concluded  his  several  partnership  relations  as  his 
associate  in  law. 

In  1896  Judge  Guinn  was  elected  county  attorney 
of  Cherokee  county,  an  oflSce  in  which  he  served  -two 
terms.  In  1901  he  was  chosen  mayor  of  Rusk,  but  re- 
signed the  office  after  a  second  reelection  to  avoid  the 
embarrassment  incident  to  the  employment  as  local 
attorney  for  the  I.  &  G.  N.  Railway.  In  1912  he  became 
a  candidate  for  the  judgeship  of  the  Second  Judicial 
District,  embracing  the  counties  of  Cherokee,  Angelina 
and  Nacogdoches  and  won  the  nomination  by  sixteen 
votes  in  an  election  casting  over  7,000  ballots.  He  was 
contested  through  the  courts  presided  over  by  Judge 
Simpson  and  was  declared  the  rightful  owner  of  the 
nomination  and  was  elected  in  November  of  that  year, 
taking  his  seat  in  December  as  the  successor  of  Judge 
I^erkins.  In  his  politics  Judge  Guinn  is  a  Democrat 
and  <luring  1904  and  1906  he  was  a  member  of  the  state 
Democratic  executive  committee.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  conventions  nominating  Governor  Culbertson,  and 
was  a  Campbell  delegate  when  Thomas  W.  Campbell 
was  named  for  Governor  and  entered  the  campaign 
in  his  behalf  that  year.  In  his  fraternal  relations, 
Judge  Guinn  is  past  master  and  past  high  priest  of 
Masonry,  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a  Pythian  Knight.  For 
a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  been  a  steward  of  the 
Methodist  church. 

On  August  11,  1891,  Judge  Guinn  was  married  at  Alto, 
Texas  to  Miss  Florence  Crittenden,  daughter  of  J.  H. 
Crittenden,  of  near  Hampden  Roads,  (Mttenden,  Vir- 
ginia. This  family  belongs  to  the  old  Crittendeni  of 
Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  and  roemben  of  the 
name  have  been  prominent  for  yean  in  public  tmd  civic 
life.  Seven  children  have  been  born  to  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Guinn,  Guy  Crittenden,  Gaynelle,  Leland  Lee,  Malcolm 
M.,  Florry,  Edwin  D.,  and  Dorothy  Jane. 

Daniel  Benjamin  Singletary.  The  events  which 
have  combined  to  form  the  career  of  Daniel  Benjamin 
Singletary  have  been  in  no  sense  spectacular,  but  they 
have   culminated   in   a  well-deserved   success,   and  "the 
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talent  of  success*'  says  Longfellow  ''is  nothing  more 
than  what  you  can  do  well  and  doing  well  everything 
that  you  do,  without  any  thought  of  fame.''  Mr. 
Singletary  is  now  devoting  his  attentions  to  the  duties 
of  the  office  of  tax  collector  of  Cherokee  county,  but 
for  years  has  been  identified  with  agricultural  pursuits, 
in  which  the  family  has  been  chiefly  engaged  since  be- 
ing founded  in  1848  in  Cherokee  county.  His  father 
was  George  H.  Singletary,  who  passed  his  life  chiefly 
about  Alto,  Texas,  and  who  was  reared  from  a  boy  of 
ten  years  in  this  state. 

George  H.  Singletary  was  bom  in  Rankin  county, 
Mississippi,  in  1838,  a  son  of  Thomas  Singletary,  born 
in  Bladen  county,  North  Carolina,  August  10,  1810. 
The  latter,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  was  almost  an 
illiterate,  was  brought  up  a  planter's  son,  and  was  con- 
nected with  farming  during  the  greater  part  of  a  long 
and  useful  life.  He  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
Dunham  brothers,  his  grandfather,  who  were  put  aboard 
a  vessel  by  relatives  as  mere  children  and  sent  to 
America  to  enable  these  relatives  to  heir  their  property. 
They  were  Scotch  lads  and  were  put  shore  somewhere 
in  North  Carolina,  it  is  believed,  and  friends  who  picked 
them  up  named  them  Singletary,  when  the  boys  could 
not  give  their  family  name.  Thomas  Singletary  left 
North  Carolina  about  the  year  1833  and  went  to  Mis- 
sissippi, where  he  married  Peggy  Ann  Harrison,  a 
daughter  of  George  Harrison,  one  of  General  Jackson's 
soldiers  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  he  settled 
in  Rankin  county.  Mr.  Harrison  brought  his  family 
to  Texas  in  1845  and  settled  in  Cherokee  county,  and 
this  led  to  the  coming  of  the  Singletary  family  three 
years  later.  Ultimately,  Mr.  Harrison  moved  to  Free- 
stone county,  and  there  died.  Thomas  Singletary  de- 
voted his  life  to  farming,  and  died  in  1896,  a  year 
before  the  grandmother  passed  away.  Their  children 
were  as  follows:  George  H.,  father  of  Daniel  Benja- 
min; Thomas  Henry,  who  was  a  soldier  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment,  Texas  Volunteer  Infantry,  in  the  Confederate 
service,  subsequently  became  a  farmer  and  tax  collector 
in  Cherokee  county,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Rusk; 
Susan,  who  married  Alexander  Blank  and  died  in  Cher- 
okee county;  Elizabeth,  who  married  first  James  TuUin 
and  later  Thomas  McClure  and  resides  in  Cherokee 
county;  and  Amanda  became  Mrs.  A.  J.  Holmes  and 
died  in  this  county. 

George  H.  Singletary  took  up  his  father's  vocation 
with  a  limited  education  when  the  war  was  over,  he 
having  demonstrated  his  valor  as  a  soldier,  showed  his 
adaptability  for  agriculture  by  his  various  successes, 
accumulated  a  good  estate  in  lands,  gins  and  personal 
property,  and  died  when  still  in  the  prime  of  life.  He 
remained  out  of  politics,  except  to  cast  his  vote  for 
his  party,  the  Democratic,  with  his  Confederate  com- 
rades. He  belonged  to  Company  I,  Seventh  Regiment, 
Texas  Volunteer  Infantry,  one  of  his  comrades  being 
John  A.  Boyd,  of  Rusk.  He  participated  in  a  great 
deal  of  the  fighting  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  and  con- 
cluded his  services  with  the  surrender  in  Southern  Mis- 
sissippi, without  wounds  or  capture.  His  battles  included 
Oak  Hills,  or  Springfield,  and  Elkhorn,  or  Pea  Ridge, 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  there  the  regiment 
dismounted  and  finished  the  war  as  infantry.  The  com- 
mand reached  Corinth  in  time  to  take  part  in  that  en- 
f^'agcment  and  was  also  at  luka,  Richmond,  Kentucky, 
Cumberland  Gap,  Murfreesboro,  in  some  of  the  figrhting 
with  General  Johnston's  army  for  the  relief  of  Vicks- 
burg,  Jackson,  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  the  one 
hundred  days  of  fighting  on  the  Atlanta  campaign,  in- 
cluding the  battles  of  Resacca,  Dalton,  New  Hope 
Church,  Kennesaw  Mountain  and  the  engagements 
around  Atlanta.  After  that  southern  stronghold  fell, 
his  regiment  came  back  north  under  General  Hood  and 
fought  the  awful  battles  of  Franklin  and  Nashville,  the 
former  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  the  entire  war,  and  then 
went  to  the  relief  of  Mobile  and  was  in  the  defense  of 


that  place  when  it  surrendered,  and  finished  service  not 
far  away  in  Mississippi,  where  the  standards  and  arms 
were  stacked  and  the  long  siege  of  four  years  of  real 
war  ended. 

Mr.  Singletary  was  married  in  Cherokee  county, 
Texas,  to  Miss  Jane  McCarty.  She  was  born  in  1843 
and  still  survives,  her  home  being  at  Alto,  Texas. 
George  H.  and  Jane  Singletary  became  the  parents  of 
the  following  children:  George  and  John,  who  are 
residents  of  Alto;  Mollie,  who  is  the  wife  of  W.  P. 
Hills,  of  Wells,  Texas;  Peggie,  the  wife  of  James  King, 
of  Alto;  Daniel  Benjamin,  of  this  notice;  and  Thomas 
Early,  a  resident  of  Alto. 

Daniel  Benjamin  Singletary  was  born  September  30, 
1877,  grew  up  a  country  boy,  and  received  his  education 
at  Jacksonville  and  in  the  Polytechnic  College  at  Fort 
Worth,  where  he  spent  three  years.  He  then  returned  to 
farming,  which  he  prosecuted  for  ten  years,  and  his  sub- 
stantial interests  are  still  those  of  the  farm.  Mr.  Single- 
tary entered  Democratic  politics  in  1908,  when  he  sought 
the  nomination  at  the  primary  for  the  office  of  tax  col- 
lector of  Cherokee  county.  He  was  elected  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  W.  J.  Summers  in  the  November  elections,  and 
in  1910  and  1912  secured  the  election  without  opposition. 
He  has  served  his  community  faithfully  and  well,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  more  popular  or  highly  Re- 
garded official  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Singletary  was  married  December  3,  1899,  to  Miss 
Viola  Watters,  daughter  of  William  and  Patia  (Spain) 
Watters,  old  settlers  of  Cherokee  county  from  Alabama. 
Mrs.  Watters  was  a  daughter  of  J.  J.  Spain,  who  is  still 
a  resident  of  Alto  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  Mrs. 
Singletary  is  the  oldest  of  four  children,  the  others  being 
Samuel,  Jewell  and  Ella.  Two  children  were  born  to  this 
union;  Watters  and  Eileen.  Mrs.  Singletary  died  in  May, 
1910,  and  Mr.  Singletary  then  married  her  sister  Ella. 
Mr  Singletary  is  a  Methodist  steward  at  Rusk,  and  was 
recording  steward  of  the  church  while  a  resident  of  Alto 
Circuit. 

Hon.  Wiley  Mangum  Imboden,  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Guinn,  Imboden  &  Guinn,  of  Rusk,  was  born  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana  April  6,  1861.  His  father,  John 
D.  Imboden,  prominent  for  years  in  political  life  in 
both  Ijouisiana  and  Texas,  was  a  member  of  the  well 
known  Virginia  family  of  that  name,  and  his  mother 
was  an  immediate  member  of  the  Mangum  family  of 
North  Carolina,  a  niece,  indeed,  of  Wiley  P.  Mangum, 
who  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  from  the  old  North  State. 

In  law,  journalism  and  politics  this  typical  East 
Texan,  for  he  is  to  the  mailner  born,  having  come  in  his 
mother's  arms  to  the  very  county  in  Texas  in  which  he 
now  resides  in  the  early  '60s,  has  played  a  somewhat 
conspicuous  role.  As  newspaper  reporter,  Journal  clerk 
of  the  Senate,  chief  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, member  of  the  Senate  and  Editor  of  the  Austin 
Statesman  Wiley  Mangum  Imboden  has  long  enjoyed  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  legislative  history  in  Texas,  and 
an  equally  intimate  acquaintance  with  Texas  law  makers. 
He  served  in  the  Senate  during  the  second  administration 
of  the  late  lamented  Governor  James  Stephen  Hogg,  by 
whom  he  was,  before  the  expiration  of  his  senatorial 
term,  appointed  district  attorney.  In  the  legislature 
Senator  Imboden  was  one  of  Governor  Hogg's  trusted 
lieutenants,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  passage  of  the 
Hogg  stock  and  bond  law,  and  other  administration 
measures.  He  particularly  * '  shone, ' '  however,  as  a  par- 
liamentarian; his  long  legislative  experience  stood  him 
in  hand  for  his  Senatorial  Colleagues  without  exception 
accorded  him  the  unique  distinction  of  entering  more 
timely  points  of  order  than  all  the  others  put  together. 

From  1893  to  1896  Mr.  Imboden  was  district  attorney 
of  the  counties  of  Cherokee,  Angelina,  Nacogdoches, 
Shelby,  San  Augustine  and  Sabine.  In  1896  he  was 
elected    presidential    elector    on    the    Bryan    and    Sewall 
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ticket.  In  1902  he  was  again  elected  district  attorney 
unopposed;  in  fact,  he  never  had  opposition  in  his  party 
for  that  of&ce  so  long  as  he  would  hold  it.  His  constitu- 
ents seemed  to  think  the  office  fit  him  and  that  he  fit  the 
office.  Hence,  they  kept  him  in  it  as  long  as  he  would 
serve  them.  He  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  never 
lost  a  perjury  case  that  it  was  his  privilege  to  prosecute 
before  a  jury,  and  he  prosecuted  many  such  cases.  He 
also  boasts  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  prosecuting 
officer  in  Texas  to  convict  a  man  to  the  penitentiary  for 
a  term  of  1,000  years.  He  retired  from  the  district 
attorney's  office  in  December,  1906. 

His  wife  (to  whom  he  was  married  in  December,  1884), 
w^s  Miss  Maude  Carrington,  a  daughter  of  W.  H.  D. 
Carrington,  of  Austin,  for  a  number  of  years  a  leading 
member  of  the  bar  of  that  city,  and  a  prominent  minister 
of  the  Christian  church  for  years  before  his  death.  Mr. 
Imboden  is  a  member  and  officer  of  the  Methodist 
church  at  Rusk,  and  is  a  Knight  of  Pythias.  He  and 
Mrs.  Imboden  have  two  sons,  the  elder,  a  former  student 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas 
(which  school  the  subject  of  this  sketch  also  attended) 
is  now  secretary  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Yoakum. 
Their  youngest  is  a  student  of  the  West  Texas  Military 
Academy,  of  San  Antonio,  and  is  the  Editor-in-chief  of 
the  school  paper  published  by  the  students  of  that  insti- 
tution. 

Public  education  in  all  its  branches  in  Texas  has  a 
sworn  friend  in  Mr.  Imboden.  Neither  as  citizen  nor  as 
legislator  has  he  ever  withheld  his  support  from  any 
proposed  appropriation  or  tax  for  educational  purposes. 
He  believes  in  the  State  University,  the  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege, the  Normal  schools,  the  School  of  Industrial  Arts, 
the  public  free  school  system,  and  believes  too  much 
money  can  not  be  used  in  building  them  up. 

He  is  a  Democrat,  he  says,  without  prefix  or  'suffix — 
just  a  Democrat  of  the  old  school,  as  the  fathers  of  the 
party  and  the  founders  of  the  Republic  expounded  it 
and  vouchsafed  its  principles  to  their  sons. 

Thomas  H.  Cobble,  M.  D.  It  is  difficult  for  the  con- 
temporary biographer  to  differentiate  between  men  of 
a  chosen  calling  located  in  any  part  of  the  country;  when 
their  activities  have  been  conducted  in  the  same  more  or 
less  confined  community  his  task  is  doubly  severe.  Added 
to  this  is  the  employment  attendant  upon  studied  refer- 
ence to  a  world-old  profession  to  which  neither  writers 
of  the  past  nor  present  have  been  able  to  do  full  justice. 
Therefore,  in  placing  before  the  people  of  Texas,  in  a 
woik  of  this  nature,  the  name  of  one  of  the  state's  prom- 
ising young  physicians — promising  because  of  the  steady 
advancement  which  he  has  shown  and  the  achievements 
which  are  already  his — it  is  incumbent  upon  the  writer 
to  confine  himself  to  mere  generalities  and  to  facts  and 
figures. 

Thomas  11.  Cobble  belongs  to  one  of  Texas'  pioneer 
families.  He  is  named  after  his  grandfather,  who  was 
born  in  the  vicinity  of  Lynchburg,  Tennessee,  and  came 
to  Texas  with  his  parents  as  a  lad  of  twelve  years.  He 
secured  scanty  educational  advantages  and  early  learned 
the  trade  of  blacksmith,  which  he  followed  during  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War  as  a  soldier  of  the  Confederacy, 
making  guns  and  other  weapons  as  a  soldier  in  Walker's 
Division  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department.  During 
this  struggle  he  was  captured  by  the  Federal  troops  and 
was  confined  in  Camp  Douglas,  but  when  hostilities  ceased 
he  secured  his  release  and  returned  to  his  Texas  home. 
Not  long  thereafter  he  embarked  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness at  Rusk,  and  proved  himself  an  able  and  thrifty 
business  man,  building  the  first  brick  store  in  this  city, 
becoming  a  large  landholder  and  finally  securing  large 
blocks  of  stock  in  the  light  plants  at  Cleburne  and  Brown- 
wood.  He  took  but  little  part  in  politics,  preferring  busi- 
ness to  other  pursuits,  but  in  his  private  affairs  dem- 
onstrated the  possession  of  sagacity  and  foresight,  as 
shown  by  his  tactful  investments.     Having  been  reared 


an  orphan  and  depiived  of  an  education  of  practical 
value,  he  was  forced  to  rely  upon  native  intuition  largely, 
and  this  he  cultivated  and  utilized  to  the  extent  of  a 
science.  A  Christian  gentleman,  he  proved  himself  de- 
voted to  the  Methodist  church,  in  the  faith  of  which 
he  died  in  1907.  Mr.  Cobble  had  a  sister,  Cassie, 
who  died  unmarried  near  Lynchburg,  Tennessee, 
and  a  brother,  Peter,  who  moved  to  McLennan  county, 
Texas,  prior  to  the  founding  of  Waco  and  later  became 
a  man  of  wealth  there.  Thomas  H.  Cobble  was  married 
to  Miss  Cassie  Walker,  deceased,  and  their  children  were: 
Daniel  T.;  Martha,  who  married  J.  D.  Olliger,  of  Dallas; 
Thomas,  who  died  unmarried  in  1882,  and  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Neeley  of  Rusk. 

Daniel  T.  Cobble  was  born  at  Rusk,  Texas,  in  1859 
and  spent  the  years  of  his  active  life  in  association  in 
business  with  his  father,  passing  away  in  1908.  He  was 
married  in  1880  to  Miss  Mollie  Bruton,  daughter  of 
Captain  and  Angelina  (Wallace)  Bruton.  Doctor  Cobble 
is  the  only  child  of  his  parents,  and  his  mother  still  sur- 
vives and  makes  her  home  at  Rusk. 

Thomas  H.  Cobble  was  born  in  1882  and  received  his 
literary  training  in  the  schools  of  Rusk.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  his  grandfather's  store  until  1900,  at  which 
time  he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  in  St.  Louis 
University,  and  completed  his  education  in  the  University 
Of  Louisville,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1904.  In  that 
year  he  opened  his  offices  in  Rusk  and  he  is  now  in 
the  merited  enjoyment  of  a  lucrative  professional  busi- 
ness. Doctor  Cobble  has  continued  to  be  a  student, 
spending  his  spare  time  in  reading  and  research  and 
holding  membership  in  the  Cherokee  County  and  Texas 
State  Medical  Societies.  He  was  city  health  officer  of 
Rusk  until  resigning  that  position  to  accept  service  with 
the  T.  and  N.  O.  Railway,  the  Cotton  Belt  Railroad  and 
the  Texas  State  Railway,  as  local  surgeon.  At  this 
time  he  is  medical  examiner  for  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World  and  the  Woodmen  Circle,  and  is  a  valued  and 
popular  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows.  He  is  a  steward 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  It  may  be  said  that 
Doctor  Cobble  made  a  wise  selection  in  his  choice  of 
professions.  He  has  shown  his  devotion  to  it  on  various 
occasions  and  his  high  ideals  as  to  its  ethics  have  given 
him  undoubted  standing.  Also,  he  has  been  aided  by 
his  personality,  his  large,  well-formed  body,  his  pleasant 
and  cheerful  manner,  Ms  sympathetic  and  kindly  nature, 
all  have  added  to  his  success.  Politics  have  not  bothered 
him — therefore  he  has  had  the  more  time  to  devote  to 
his  calling.  In  spite  of  his  arduous  professional  duties, 
however,  he  has  been  ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to 
support  public-spirited  movements. 

On  December  27,  1911,  Doctor  Cobble  was  married  to 
Miss  Addie  Copeland,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Copeland, 
and  they  have  one  child:  Mary  Gertrude,  bom  December 
1,  1912. 

Hon.  William  von  Rosenberg,  Jr.  In  contemplat- 
ing the  careers  of  those  who  have  forcibly  impressed 
themselves  upon  their  communities,  who  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  shaping  public  sentiment  where  the  public 
welfare  has  been  at  stake,  who  have  been  identified  with 
earnest  and  hard-working  bodies  of  men  whose  efforts 
have  helped  toward  better  things,  the  record  of  the  Hon. 
William  von  Rosenberg,  Jr.,  county  judge  of  Travis 
county,  stands  prominently  forth.  In  1890,  when  Judge 
von  Rosenberg  was  first  elected  to  office,  the  people  of 
this  locality  had  not  yet  learned  to  combine  for  the 
betterment  of  conditions  and  the  management  of  public 
utilities.  Believing  that  good  roads  and  good  bridges 
were  vital  to  economic  life,  Judge  von  Rosenberg  ap- 
plied himself  assiduously  to  the  education  of  the  people 
of  this  community,  and  during  his  two  terms  of  ofBce 
Travis  county  rapidly  became  noted  for  its  public  im- 
provements. When  again  elected,  in  1912,  he  resumed 
his  work  where  he  had  left  it,  and  it  may  be  stated,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that   no  single   indivrdual   is 
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contributing  in  greater  degree  to  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  this  great  section  of  country. 

Judge  von  Bosenberg  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Austin,' 
Texas,  in  1859,  and  is  a  son  of  William  and  Augusta 
(Anders)  von  Bosenberg.  •His  father  was  born  in  1820, 
in  Prussia,  and  was  there  thoroughly  educated,  and  en- 
tered upon  a  military  career  as  Beutenant  in  the  Prus- 
sian army.  He  was  married  in  his  native  land,  and  in 
1848  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  settling  in  Fayette 
county,  Texas,  where  he  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. A  civil  engineer  by  profession  and  training,  he 
was  appointed  chief  draughtsman  in  the  General  Land 
Office  of  Texas  under  Commissioner  Crosby.  During  the 
war  between  the  states,  he  served  in  the  engineering 
department  of  Hood's  Brigade,  and  was  engaged  largely 
in  surveying  the  coast  of  Texas,  and  after  peace  was 
declared  established  a  land  business  at  Austin,  which 
he  continued  to  conduct  successfully  until  his  death  in 
1901.  Mrs.  von  Bosenberg  died  several  years  previously. 
In  1894  Mr.  von  Bosenberg  was  the  author  of  a  pamphlet 
published  in  the  German  language  which  was  a  criticism 
of  the  history  of  The  German  Immigration  Company,  an. 
association  for  the  protection  .  of  German  emigrants  to 
Texas,  in  which  he  refuted  the  statements  which  had 
been  made  in  the  history  that  the  association  had  been 
formed  in  the  interests  of  the  English  Government. 
This  pamphlet  has  since  been  widely  quoted  by  numer- 
ous historians  in  the  United  States. 

William  von  Rosenberg,  Jr.,  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lie  schools  of  Austin,  and  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where 
he  attended  Vanderbilt  University.     He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1881,  and  at  once  began  practice  at  Austin, 
where  in   1882   he   was   elected  justice   of  the   peace,   a 
capacity  in  which  he  served  for  two  terras,  or  until  1886. 
In   1890  he  was  elected  county  judge  of  Travis  county, 
and  continued  to  serve  in  this  capacity  for  two  terms, 
following  which  he  served  two  terms  as  city  recorder  of 
Austin,  and  in  1912  was  again  elected  county  judge  for 
a  term  of  two  years.    Up  to  the  time  of  his  first  election 
to   the  bench,   no  public   improvements   had   been   made 
to  the  country  roads,  and  during  his  first  term  he  began 
an  agitation  that  has  been  far-reaching  and  greatly  bene- 
ficial in  its  results.     At  first  he  was  considered  twenty- 
five  years  ahead  of  his  time,  but  he  eventually  induced 
not  only  the  county  to  contribute,  but  also  secured  liberal 
contributions  from  the  farmers  for  the  building  of  roads 
and  rock  and  iron  bridges.     During  his  first  four  years 
about  sixty-five  miles  of  good  roads  were  built  and  one 
hundred  miles  of  dirt  roads  were  graded,  and  seven  iron 
bridges,   two  stone  bridges  and   one  brick  bridge  were 
erected.    The  stone  and  iron  fencing  was  erected  around 
the  courthouse  and  jailor's  residence  yards;  the  jailor's 
residence,   jail   and    courthouse   were   provided   with   all 
modem  conveniences  for  the  public,  such  as  steam  heat- 
ing, electric  lights,  water  closets,  etc.;  the  boiler-house 
was  erected  in  the  courthouse  yard,  storeroom,  coalhouse, 
etc.,  and  the  holding  capacity  of  the  jail  was  doubled 
by  the   addition   of  steel   cages.     The   Congress   avenue 
bridge  across  the  Colorado  river  was  refloored  at  an  ex- 
pense  of  $2,000   to  the  county;    the  additional  cost  of 
running    the    Pifty-third    Judicial    District    of    Travis 
county  was   imposed   upon   Judge   von   Rosenberg's   ad- 
ministration and  met.     Through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Austin  Bar  Association  the  county  was  furnished  with 
an  excellent  library  situated  in  the  district  clerk's  office, 
and  this  has  proven  of  great  assistance  to  the  county 
officials  and  the  courts  of  the  county  in  the  prompt  and 
speedy    transaction    of    their   ^-arious    public    duties,    as 
well   as   to   the   members   of   the  bar   association.     Two 
new  stone  piers  were  erected  under  the  iron  bridge  over 
Big  Walnut  creek  on  the  lower  Austin  and  Georgetown 
road,  and  the  massive  stone  retaining  wall  at  the  south 
approach  of  Montopolis  bridge  was  also  built.     For  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  the  new  index  to  all  recorded  docu- 
ments, deeds,  etc.,  in  the  county  clerk's  office  from  the 
first   document   recorded   up   to   and   including   the   year 


1892,  was  compiled  and  paid  for.     The  road  laws  were 
compiled  by  Judge  von  Bosenberg,  and  ordered  printed 
by  the  commissioners'  court  for  the  use  and  guidance 
of  road  overseers,  which  since  are  being  published  by 
various  printing  establishments  and  sold  to'  the  counties 
throughout  the  state  for  similar  purposes.     The  county 
was  <Cvided  into  election  precincts,  the  boundaries  of  all 
of  which  were  gotten  up  by  the  Judge  and  submitted  to 
the  commissioners'  court,  and  were  adopted  and  so  estab- 
lished by  said  court.    Up  to  this  time  Travis  county  had 
not  been  divided  into  election  precincts.     The  field  notes- 
of  the  election   precincts   were   ordered   printed  by   the 
court  and  mailed  to  the  election  officers  for  their  guid- 
ance.   To  comply  with  the  Australian  ballot  election  law, 
applicable  to  state  and  county  elections  held  in  the  city 
of   Austin,    which   went   into   effect    during   Judge   von 
Rosenberg's  administration,  iron  booths  and  ballot-boxea 
were  purchased.    One  road  grader,  one  heavy  road  roller, 
one  substantial  rock  crusher  and  steam  engine  for  crush- 
ing rock  for  road  building  were  also  bought.    Five  spans 
of  mules  for  the  county  road  force  were  secured.    During 
the  first  two  years  of  the  Judge's  administration  there 
were  also  imposed  upon  him  the  duties  of  ex  officio  county 
school  superintendent,  and  the  sick,  poor  and  needy  were 
not  overlooked,  but  received  such  assistance  and  relief 
as  provided  by  law.    Not  one  dollar  of  indebtedness  was 
imposed  upon  the  people  of  Travis  county;  not  a  single 
county  bond  bears  Judge  von  Rosenberg's  signature  aa 
county  judge,  nor  was  there,  during  his  administration, 
a   county   warrant   of   any   description   ever   worth   less 
than  its  par  value.     He  has  continued  to  persevere  in 
his  great  work  of  development   and  progress,  and  haa 
drawn  plans  for  the  reinforced  concrete  bridges  and  cul- 
verts build  throughout  the  county.     He  has  the  remark- 
able record   as  county   judge  of  having  no  appeals  in 
either  civil,  criminal  or  probate  cases  tried  and  disposed 
of  by  him  in  the  county  court  during  the  four  terms 
of  the  county  court  of  eight  weeks  each  during  the  present 
term  commencing  1912.     In  his  political  belief  he  haa 
always  been  a  strong  advocate  of  Democracy,  and  helped 
to  bring  about  the  change  in  Travis  county  from  Repub- 
licanism.    Four  years  previous  to  being  elected  county 
judge,  he  was  defeated  for  this  office  by  two  votes;  but 
at  this  time  the  entire  corps  of  county  officials  are  Demo- 
crats.    Judge  von  Rosenberg  has  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished military  career.     In  1878  he  was  second  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Austin  Greys,  in  1880  and  1881  served  as- 
captain    of    the    Manning   Rifles    of    this    city,    in    1888 
became  captain  of  the  Capitol  City  Cavalry,  in  1890  was^ 
promoted  to  major  of  the  First  Squadron   of  Cavalry, 
and  in  1892  became  colonel  of  the  First  Texas  Cavalry 
Regiment  of  the  Texas  State  Militia.    He  has  also  served 
for  two  terms  as  assistant  chief  of  the  Austin  Fire  De- 
partment. 

In  1884  Judge  von  Rosenberg  was  married  to  Misa 
Louisa  Rohde,  daughter  of  Henry  Rohde,  of  La  Grange, 
Fayette  county,  who  came  to  Texas  during  the  early 
forties,  was  a  prominent  and  successful  merchant,  and 
died  during  the  progress  of  the  Civil  TYar.  Seven  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  Judge  and  Mrs.  von  Rosenberg, 
namely:  Henrietta,  August,  William,  Louisa,  Rohda, 
Clara  and  Inez.  The  charming  family  home  is  located 
at  No.  123  East  Thirty-first  street. 

Judge  James  P.  Gibson.  Long  identified  with  the 
public  life  of  the  state  and  with  the  affairs  of  Cherokee 
county.  Judge  Gibson  has  practiced  law  at  Rusk  for  the 
past  forty  years,  and  is  one  of  the  best  known  citizens 
of  the  state. 

The  Gibson  family  has  been  identified  with  Texas  since 
the  Mexican  period,  and  Jesse  Gibson,  the  father  of 
Judge  Gibson,  was  a  participant  in  the  struggle  which 
made  the  Lone  Star  Republic  possible,  and  was  there- 
after closely  identified  with  and  witnessed  the  improve- 
ments and  developments  which  went  on  up  to  the  time- 
of  the  Mexican  war  and  the  war  among  the  states. 
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Jesse  Gibson  was  born  in  Georgia,  near  the  South 
Carolina  line^  in  1796,  and  was  a  son  of  James  Gibson, 
a  planter  and  slave  holder,  who  was  of  Scotch  ancestry, 
and  is  believed  to  have  participated  in  some  of  the 
events  during  the  Eevolutionary  war.  James  Gibson's 
children  were  Sarah,  who  married  John  Meek,  and  died 
In  Cherokee  county,  before  the  Civil  war;  James,  who 
spent  his  life  in  Alabama;  George,  who  died  unmarried; 
one  who  moved  out  to  Missouri;  Patsy  Black  well,  who 
died  in  west  Texas;  Jesse,  and  Absolom,  who  came  to 
Texas  wtih  Jesse  and  lived  and  died  in  Lufkin,  where 
he  left  two  sons  and  many  daughters. 

There  was  nothmg  uncommon  in  the  rearing  of  Jesse 
Gibson  and  he  married  in  Spartansburg  District  of 
South  Carolina,  some  time  in  the  twenties,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Cook,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  T.  Cook,  who  brought 
out  colonists  to  Cherokee  county  near  Busk,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  there.  He  located  the  J.  T. 
Cook  League  of  Land,  and  some  of  his  posterity  still 
occupy  the  tract. 

Jesse  Gibson  was  a  member  of  the  Cook  Colony  league 
that  came  to  Texas  in  1833  and  settled  on  the  Cook 
Lefigue.  His  settlement  was  soon  disturbed  by  the  war 
for  independence,  and  he  joined  General  Houston 's  army, 
before  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  His  first  service  was 
as  a  member  of  Captain  Collins'  company,  which  took 
part  in  the  siege  of  San  Antonio.  At  San  Jacinto  he 
fought  on  the  Texas  side  and  was  one  of  the  men  who 
fought  back  and  routed  five  times  their  number  of 
Mexicans  under  Santa  Ana.  Jesse  Gibson  continued  the 
quiet  vocation  of  farming  until  1845,  and  when  Cherokee 
county  was  organized  in  that  year  he  was  elected  assessor 
and  collector  and  served  in  that  dual  capacity  until  his 
death  in  1864.  In  early  life  his  politics  was  Whig  and 
he  was  a  great  admirer  and  strong  partisan  of  General 
Houston,  and  was  opposed  to  secession  on  the  part  of 
the  southern  states.  On  the  proclamation  of  President 
Lincoln  he  lost  his  slaves,  and  notwithstanding  his  own 
Union  sentiments,  four  of  his  sons  served  in  the  Con- 
federate army.  In  1892  the  widow  of  Jesse  Gibson  died 
at  Rusk.  Their  children  were  Joseph  T.,  who  died-  at 
Busk  in  1898;  Absolom  C,  who  died  in  Anderson  county 
in  1869;  George  W.,  who  died  at  Busk  in  1904;  Judge 
James  P.;  Amelia,  who  was  the  oldest  child  and  who 
married  Benjamin  Cannon  and  died  in  1849;  Martha, 
who  married  Jefferson  Holcomb.  and  die<l  in  Cherokee 
county;  Miss  Mahala,  who  lives  with  Judge  Gibson;  and 
Mary'j.,  who  died  unnuirried. 

Judge  Gibson  spent  his  life  as  a  boy  on  the  farm  in 
Cherokee  county,  and  acquired  his  education  in  the  local 
schools.  For .  a  short  time  following  the  war  he  was 
a  teacher.  His  military  service  began  in  the  early  part 
of  1863  when  he  accompanie*!  Tom  Hogg,  a  brother  of  the 
late  Governor  Hogg  to  the  front,  and  was  with  the  troops 
of  Baylor's  regiment  in  Major's  brigade,  then  moving 
about  along  the  Mississippi.  While  at  Vidalia,  across 
from  Natchez,  an  assault  was  made  upon  the  Federal 
arms  and  a  large  amount  of  ammunition  and  equipment 
captured,  and  this  youthful  lad  who  was  not  regularly  en- 
listed showed  none  the  less  the  mettle  of  a  real  soldier 
and  did  a  valuable  service.  Then  returning  home  he  en- 
listed in  Company  D  of  the  Twenty-first  Texas  Cavalry, 
commanded  by  Col.  Scott  Anderson,  in  General  Bee's 
Brigade.  All  his  service  was  confined  to  Texas  and  along 
the  coast  and  was  without  important  incident.  His  com- 
mand was  at  Bichmond,  Texas,  when  the  war  closed, 
and  he  was  discharged  at  Xavasota. 

Following  his  work  as  a  teacher,  Judge  Gibson  studied 
law  with  Judge  S.  A.  Wilson,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1S72,  before  Judge  Bichard  S.  Walker,  having  his 
examination  before  a  noted  trio  of  lawyers.  They  were 
M.  H.  Bonner,  who  subsequently  sat  upon  the  supreme 
bench  of  Texas;  Judge  Sam  A.  Wilson,  who  occupied 
a  place  upon  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals;  and 
Judge  Bobert  11.  Guinn,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Texas   bar   and    state   senator   for   many   years.      Judge 


Gibson,  after  his  admission,  was  in  practice  but  a  short 
time  when  chosen  chief  justice  of  the  county  and  suc- 
ceeded himself  in  office  when  the  legislature  created  the 
second  office  to  succeed  the  first.  His  service  as  county 
judge  continued  until  1880,  which  year  marked  his  re- 
sumption of  private  practice  and  he  continued  one  of  the 
successful  lawyers  of  Busk  until  1901.  In  that  year  he 
was  elected  to  fill  the  same  office  of  county  judge,  and 
served  four  years  more.  His  work  as  county  judge  was 
made  especially  notable  by  his  organisation  of  the  free 
school  system  of  Cherokee  county.  James  Hogg,  while 
governor  of  Texas  appointed  Judge  Gibson  as  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Busk  penitentiary,  and  Governor 
Culberson,  the  succeeding  governor,  continued  his  serv- 
ices in  the  same  capacity.  During  that  time,  it  should 
be  noted  the  Busk  penitentiary  was  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, and  its  administration  was  without  hint  of  scan- 
dal. The  building  of  the  state  railroad  was  started  at 
that  time,  in  order  to  serve  the  penitentiary  and  that 
line  has  since  been  extended  to  Palestine.  Judge  Gib- 
son never  shirked  a  political  duty,  has  attended  many 
state  conventions,  as  a  strong  partisan  of  Governor  Hogg 
and  (Governor  Culberson,  and  supported  Cone  Johnson 
and  Judge  Bamsey  for  the  governorship  in  1910  and 
1912,  respectively. 

Judge  Gibson  has  served  as  an  alderman  of  Busk,  as 
one  of  its  school  trustees,  and  is  a  director  of  the  Farm- 
ers' and  Merchants  Bank  of  the  City. 

On  December  22,  1872,  Judge  Gibson  was  married  in 
Cherokee  county  to  Miss  Jennie  B.  Martin,  a  daughter 
of  Captain  B.  B.  Martin.  Her  father  came  to  Texas 
from  Gallatin,  Tennessee,  and  was  captain  of  Company 
I  of  the  Tenth  Texas  Begiment  of  Infantry.  The  chil- 
dren of  Judge  Gibson  are  as  follows,  the  oldest  being 
Judge  Frank  Gibson,  county  judge  of  Cherokee  county; 
George  W.,  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Shook,  Norman 
&  Gibson  of  Busk;  Misses  Buth  and  May  Gibson,  both 
teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

Judge  Gibson  has  been  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  since  early  manhood,  and  one  of  its  elders  for 
more  than  forty  years.  In  1913  he  was  a  commissioner 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Atlanta,  representing  his  local  presbytery.  Judge  Gib- 
son is  a  past  master  of  the  Masonic  Lodge,  past  high 
priest  of  the  Chapter,  and  served  for  a  number  of  years 
as  District  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  his  district.  He 
has  been  adjutant  of  the  Boss-Ector  Camp  of  Confeder- 
ate Veterans  for  some  years,  and  attended  the  Reunions 
at  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  Chattanooga. 

Eureka  D.  Spinks.  The  present  county  clerk  of 
Cherokee  county.  Eureka  D.  Spinks,  has  engaged  in  poli- 
tical affairs  but  a  comparatively  few  years,  yet  so  force- 
ful have  been  his  activities  and  so  earnest  his  endeavors 
that  he  is  already  accounted  one  of  the  influential  Demo- 
crats of  his  section  of  the  state.  His  public  services 
have  placed  him  prominently  in  the  light  of  "public  favor 
and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  his  office  has  had  no  more 
popular  incumbent.  Mr.  Spinks  was  born  in  Neshoba 
county,  Mississippi,  December  28,  1865,  and  is  a  son  of 
Enoch  H.  and  Ann  (Shamburger)  Spinks. 

Enoch  H.  Spinks  was  born  a  North  Carolinian  in  1820, 
and  spent  his  early  years  at  Baleigh,  where  he  received 
a  limited  education  in  the  public  schools.  In  young  man- 
hood he  removed  to  Mississippi,  and  there  learned  the 
trade  of  blacksmith  which  he  followed  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  between  the  North  and  South,  at  that  time 
leaving  the  anvil  and  forge  to  shoulder  a  nrasket  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Confederate  army.  Upon  the  fall  of  the 
Lost  Cause  he  returned  to  Mississippi,  but  in  1869  came 
out  to  Texas,  and  in  the  following  year  located  at  Forest, 
Cherokee  county,  there  spending  a  short  time  at  his  trade. 
Subsequently,  however,  he  concentrated  his  energies  upon 
farming,  and  the  tilling  of  the  soil  occupied  his  time 
and  attention  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Mr. 
Spinks  died  near  Forest,  Cherokee  county,  in  1892,  when 
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he  was  seventy-two  years  of  age,  respected  for  his  in- 
dustry and  integrity.  In  political  matters  Mr.  Spinks 
was  a  Democrat,  and  his  religious  faith  was  that  of  the 
Methodist  church,  in  which  he  reared  his  children.  While 
a  resident  of  Mississippi  he  married  Miss  Ann  Sham- 
burger,  whose  parents  were  of  German  birth.  Mrs. 
Spinks  still  survives  the  father  and  is  now  a  resident  of 
Busk,  Texas,  still  active  and  alert  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years.  To  Enoch  H.  and  Ann  (Shamburger)  Spinks  there 
were  born  the  following  children:  William  H.,  who  is 
a  resident  of  Houston  county,  Texas;  Mollie,  who  is  the 
wife  of  E.  W.  Bowman,  of  Alto,  Texas;  Mrs.  Jennie 
Latham,  who  died  at  Forest,  Texas,  in  1892;  Eureka  D. 
of  this  review;  and  Albert  O.,  a  resident  of  Rusk. 

Eureka  D.  Spinks  spent  his  boyhood  in  the  vicinity  of 
Forest,  where  the  family  had  settled,  and  secured  his 
education  in  the  country  schools.  As  a  youth  he  was 
enterprising  and  industrious,  made  the  most  of  his  oppor- 
tunities, and  early  secured  employment  as  a  logger,  an 
occupation  which  he  followed  in  Cherokee,  Houston  and 
adjoining  counties.  Commencing  as  a  wageworker,  he 
advanced  to  contractor,  and  for  some  twelve  years  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  woods.  Mr.  Spinks' 
clerical  experience  was  secured  as  a  clerk  for  the  Cotton 
Belt  Railway,  at  Wells,  and  with  the  Bodan  Lumber 
Company,  at  Pollok,  and  he  thus  equipped  himself  for 
office  work.  His  official  service  commenced  in  1905. 
when  he  was  appointed  deputy  in  the  county  clerk 's  office 
by  Clerk  Tittle,  and  in  1910  became  the  latter 's  succes- 
sor when  he  was  elected  to  the  office  on  the  Pemocratic 
ticket.  In  1912  the  citizens  of  his  community  showed 
their  appreciation  of  his  conscientious  and  efficient  serv- 
ices by  reelecting  him  to  the  office  without  an  opponent. 
His  active  work  in  politics  has  consisted  of  his  services 
as  a  delegate  to  the  state  convention  which  nominated 
Governor  Culberson  for  the  second  time,  and  to  the 
state  convention  of  1912,  when  he  voted  with  the  Col- 
quit  delegation  from  Cherokee  county. 

Mr.  Spinks  was  married  in  November;  1892,  to  Miss 
Florence  Jordan,  daughter  of  Henry  Jordan,  a  farmer 
and  old  settler  of  Angelina  county,  who  came  from 
Louisiana.  He  married  Elizabeth  Pate,  and  they  became 
the  parents  of  eight  children :  Walter,  Peyton,  James, 
Florence,  Columbus,  Robert,  Ida,  who  died  as  Mrs.  A.  O. 
Spinks,  and  Delia,  who  married  Brit  Trevehtan,  ex-dis- 
trict clerk  of  Angelina  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spinks 
have  seven  children:  Myrtle,  Jessie,  Nettie,  Lizzie,  Carl, 
Mollie  and  Douglas. 

John  A.  Boyd.  Now  living  retired  at  Rusk  after  a 
long  career  as  a  soldier,  merchant,  farmer  and  stock 
raiser,  John  A.  Boyd  has  had  a  long  and  useful  life,  one 
of  varied  experience,  full  of  vicissitudes,  successes  and 
adverses  spicing  the  periods  of  his  career,  and  war  and 
peace  have  also  followed  one  after  another  in  his  time. 

John  A.  Boyd  came  to  Texas  in  1849  from  Rutherford 
county,  Tennessee,  where,  near  the  town  of  Milton,  he 
was  born  April  18,  1838.  His  father,  Williatai  B.  Boyd, 
was  born  near  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  in  1812,  and  was  one 
of  two  sons  of  John  Boyd,  who  was  of  Irish  blood  and 
who  married  a  Miss  Witherspoon.  Both  John  and  his 
wife  died  in  early  life,  and  their  children  were  William 
B.  and  Robert,  who  were  reared  as  orphans  under  the 
care  of  strangers.  Robert  went  out  into  the  western  wilds 
of  Missouri,  when  it  was 'a  frontier  country,  and  his 
descendants  may  still  be  found  in  Jasper  county  of  that 
state. 

William  B.  Boyd  learned  the  trade  of  blacksmith,  and 
followed  it  for  many  years,  leaving  it  at  Rusk  only  after 
he  had  reached  a  good  old  age. .  His  keen  mind  led  him 
to  extended  readings  and  the  acquisition  of  a  varied  mass 
of  information  upon  the  current  events  of  his  time.  He 
opposed  the  south  in  the  matter  of  secession,  but  when 
his  state  left  the  Union  he  fell  into  line  and  became  a 
Confederate.  After  the  war  his  political  sentiments  were 
those  of  the  Whig  party,  and  later  he  was  in  harmony 


with  the  Democrats.  He  voted  for  Bell  and  Everett  in 
1860,  while  his  son  supported  Breckinridge.  William 
B.  Boyd  was  not  a  participant  in  the  events  of  the  Civil 
war  except  as  in  an  episode,  when  during  a  visit  to  his 
son  in  the  Confederate  army  at  Pea  Ridge,  that  battle 
having  been  precipitated,  he  seized  a  gun  and  took  part 
in  it  without  injury,  and  returned  to  Texas  as  soon  as 
it  was  over.  Mr.  Boyd  belonged  to  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  was  affiliated  with  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows.    His  death  occurred  in  1894. 

The  first  wife  of  William  B.  Boyd  was  Rheuana  Mc- 
Knight,  a  daughter  of  Alexander  McKnight,  of  Ruther- 
ford county,  Tennessee.  Her  death  occurred  in  1851, 
and  the  children  were:  John  A.;  DoUie,  who  died  at 
McKinney,  Texas,  as  Mrs.  Daniel  Hughes;  James  M., 
who  died  in  young  manhood;  Lizzie,  who  died  in  Smith 
county,  Texas,  the  wife  of  Joe  L.  Long;  Annie  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  William  Spencer  and  died  at  Waxahachie 
in  1888.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  William  Boyd 
married  Narcissa  Dill,  who  died  in  1909.  Her  children 
are:  Dr.  W.  D.  Boyd  of  Waxahachie;  Tennie,  the  wife  of 
J.  W.  Francis,  of  Jacksonville,  Texas;  and  Joseph  R., 
who  died  at  Jacksonville  in  1913. 

When  John  A.  Boyd  was  eleven  years  old,  in  1849, 
the  family  migrated  from  Tennessee  by  wagon  to  Texas 
locating  in  Rusk  and  thereafter  his  youth  was  spent  in 
that  place,  where  he  had  the  advantages  of  the  primitive 
schools  and  grew  up  in  the  social  environment  of  this 
inland  community.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Con- 
federacy when  the  war  came  on,  and  entered  the  Con- 
federate army  June  10,  1861,  as  a  member  of  Company 
C  of  the  Third  Texas  Cavalry  under  Colonel  Greer.  He 
went  out  as  an  ensign  of  the  company  and  was  subse- 
quently assigned  to  duty  on  the  staff  of  General  Hogg 
as  assistant  commissary  of  the  regiment  and  filled  that 
office  doing  the  actual  work  of  the  commissary  of  the 
regiment  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war.  From 
his  enlistment  to  his  discharge,  covering  a  period  of  four 
years,  few  soldiers  participated  in  more  skirmishes  and 
engagements  during  the  war  than  he.  He  began  at  the 
battle  of  Springfield,  fought  at  Pea  Ridge,  croFsed  the 
Mississippi,  and  was  at  Corinth,  luka,  Richmond,  Ken- 
tucky, Cumberland  Gap,  Murfreesboro,  in  the  campaign- 
ing and  fighting  with  Johnston's  army  in  front  of 
Vicksburg,  was  at  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  and* 
the  various  engagements  in  the  hundred  days'  fighting 
during  the  Atlanta  campaign.  After  the  fall  of  Atlanta 
he  became  attached  to  Hood's  army,  which  fought  in  the 
battles  of  Franklin  and  Nashville.  Then  the  regiment 
went  down  to  Mobile  and  aided  in  the  defense  of  Span- 
ish forts.  There  Mr.  Boyd  got  aboard  a  Confederate  gun- 
boat by  wading  through  the  water  and  escaped  capture, 
again  joining  his  brigade  that  surrendered  in  Southern 
Mississippi  a  few  months  later.  During  all  that  career 
he  had  never  been  wounded  and  had  never  spent  a  day  in 
the  hospital  as  a  result  of  sickness. 

On  returning  home,  Mr.  Boyd  opened  a  general  store 
in  Rusk,  and  during  the  next  fourteen  years  acquired  a 
very  satisfactory  prosperity.  He  then  bought  the 
** Mound  Farm"  near  Alto,  and  after  farming  on  an  ex- 
tended scale  for  several  years  sold  the  land  for  a  con- 
vict farm. 

After  another  year  of  merchandising  in  Rusk,  he 
represented  a  New  Orleans  house  on  the  road  for  one 
year.  In  1885  occurred  his  removal  to  Western  Texas, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Pecos  City  he  was  engaged  in  the 
stock  business  until  the  interminable  drought  that 
brought  that  venture  to  a  disastrous  close. 

Once  more  he  was  in  the  position  of  a  beginner  in 
life.  He  returned  to  East  Texas  and  spent  two  years 
in  merchandising  at  New  Birmingham.  During  the  fol- 
lowing six  years  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio, 
and  there  prospered  in  the  general  stock  business  and  in 
trading  and  shipping  live  stock.  The  following  two 
years  were  spent  in  Fort  Worth  without  definite  employ- 
ment, and  he  then  engaged  in  merchandising  in  Arling- . 
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ton,  and  later  bought  a  truck  farm  and  did  business  in 
that  line  for  several  years.  His  truck  farm  he  traded 
for  a  long  distance  telephone  line  between  Jacksboro  and 
Archer  City.  That  enterprise  he  operated  until  1910, 
when  it  was  sold,  and  since  then  he  has  lived  in  Busk. 
His  attention  is  now  given  to  the  operation  of  a  hay 
farm  which  he  bought  on  coming  to  Busk. 

On  July  12,  1866,  Mr.  Boyd  was  married  at  Alto, 
Texas,  to  Miss  Amy  Harrison,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  T. 
Harrison,  who  was  an  early  pioneer  of  Texas.  He 
came  from  Perry  county,  Alabama,  where  Mrs.  Boyd 
was  born  February  26,  1844.  Samuel  T.  Harrison  was 
born  in  Virginia  in  1810,  was  married  in  Alabama  to 
Miss  Ann  White,  and  died  in  Cherokee  county,  Texas.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Secession  Convention  of  Texas,  and 
voted  for  the  removal  of  Governor  Houston  from  office, 
although  he  and  Houston  were  personal  friends.  During 
the  war  which  followed,  Colonel  Harrison  was  entrusted 
with  the  important  duties  of  caring  for  the  **war 
widows''  and  also  supervising  other  community  matters 
while  the  majority  of  citizens  were  away  fighting  the 
battles  in  the  main  field  of  conflict.  After  the  recon- 
struction era  he  served  in  the  legislature.  Of  his  nine 
children  the  following  grew  up:  Amanda,  who  died  in 
Alabama,  as  the  wife  of  John  Edwards;  Manurah  P.,  who 
married  John  W.  Crane,  and  died  in  Montague  county, 
Texas;  Malone,  who  lives  in  Montague  county;  A.  C.  of 
Alto,  Texas;  Mrs.  Boyd;  Margaret,  married  H.  W. 
Berryman  and  died  at  Alto  in  1899;  and  Almena,  wife 
of  M.  W.  Armstrong  of  Alto. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyd's  only  child  is  Dr.  Frank  D.  Boyd, 
of  Fort  Worth.  Educated  in  the  Busk  public  schools  and 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Bryan,  Frank 
Boyd  prepared  for  his  profession  in  Louisville  and  New 
York,  and  was  equipped  for  special  work  in  the  great 
medical  centers  of  Vienna  and  London.  He  is  an  able 
specialist  in  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  and  has  built 
up  splendid  professional  connections  at  Fort  Worth.  Dr. 
Boyd  married  Miss  Mattie  Calahan,  of  Louisville,  and 
they  have  one  daughter,  Amy  Margaret.  Dr.  Boyd's 
church  afliliations  are  with  the  Baptists,  in  which  he  fol- 
lows his  mother,  who  was  also  a  Baptist,  while  his  father 
is  an  adherent  to  the  Presbyterian  faith. 

•  Absalom  Harrison.  A  resident  o'f  Texas  for  more 
than  sixty  years  and  of  Cherokee  county  since  1854,  Ab- 
salom C.  Harrison  is  now  living  a  retired  life  at  Alto 
after  a  long  period  spent  in  general  merchandising.  His 
life  has  been  one  of  signal  usefulness  to  his  community 
and  its  people  and  his  record  as  business  man  and  pub- 
lic-spirited citizen  has  been  such  as  to  merit  him  a 
place  among  his  county's  representative  men.  He  was 
bom  in  Perry  county,  Alabama,  December  10,  1841,  and 
is  a  son  of  Samuel  and  Ann  (White)  Harrison. 

Col.  Sam  Harrison,  as  everyone  among  the  antebellum 
settlers  know  him,  was  born  in  Virginia,  August  10,  1810, 
the  children  in  the  family  of  his  parents  being:  James, 
who  was  murdered  in  Harrison  county,  Texas,  and  left 
a  family;  Clinton,  who  died  at  Huntsville,  Texas,  and 
left  a  family;  Manura,  who  married  Doctor  Evans  and 
died  at  Huntsville;  Samuel,  the  father  of  Absalom; 
and  Elmina,  who  married  first  Judge  William  Henry  and 
second  Judge  Dillard  and  passed  away  at  Busk.  Col.  Sam 
Harris  was  reared  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  where 
he  received  a  fair  education,  and  spent  some  years 
as  a  school  teacher  in  the  latter  state.  In  1853  he 
headed  a  caravan  of  settlers  from  Perry  county,  Alabama, 
comprising  besides  himself,  William  Watters  and  his  son- 
in-law,  J.  W.  Richardson,  and  they  all  traveled  by  pri- 
vate conveyance  through  Mississippi  and  Louisiana, 
crossmg  the  Father  of  Waters  at  Rodney  and  plodding 
their  weary  way  through  the  swamps  of  Louisiana  and 
reaching  their  destination  after  several  weeks.  The 
company  included  a  few  slaves  and  all  went  pleasantly 
except  for  two  incidents  which  might  have  saddened  the 
hearts  of  all  but  for  the  favorable  interference  of  Provi- 


dence.    At  the  crossing  of  the  Mississippi,  and  while  in 
camp,  Miss  Amy  Harrison,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Cap- 
tain Boyd,  of  Rusk,  was  bitten  by  a  spider  and   her 
symptoms   gave   some   alarm   for   a  time,   although    the 
party  pushed  on  its  way  and  had  another  scare  in  the 
wandering  off  of  a  son,  Malone  Harrison,  into  the  woods 
after  an  owl.    He  lost  his  way,  causing  much  uneasiness 
and  worry  to  the  family  and  a  delay  of  the  train  until 
he  made  his  appearance  a  few  hours  after,  he  then  re- 
lating that  he  had  become  confused  as  to  the  direction, 
disputed  it  with  his  horse,  and  found  himself  a  dozen 
miles  out  of  the  way  when  he  struck  the  first  house.     On 
this    journey    a    company    of    Texas-bound    emigrants 
camped  near  the  Harrisons  the  night  before  Rodney  was 
reached.     The  young  people  of  each  company  spent  the 
evening  together   and  met  again   the  next  day  around 
the  sick  bed  of  the  spider-poisoned  child,  but  soon  con- 
tinued on  their  journey,  and  twelve  years  later  Absalom 
Harrison    made    the    acquaintance    of    his    future    wife 
down  in  Angelina  county  and  her  father  proved  to  be 
the  head  of  that  same  emigrant  train.    Col.  Sam  Harri- 
son devoted  his  attention  to  agriculture  wMle  a  resident 
of  Texas,   making  his  settlement  near  Alto,  where  he 
died  in  1884.    He  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the 
legislature  just   before  the   outbreak   of   hostilities   be- 
tween the  South  and  the  North  and  was  a  member  of 
that  body  when  Governor  Houston  was  deposed  and  cast 
his  vote  for  the  resolution,  although  General  Houston 
was  his  personal  friend.    He  had  previously  been  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Secession  Convention  and  had  warmly  urged 
his  colleagues  to  vote  for  separation  from  the  United 
States.     For  his  wife  Col.  Sam  Harrison  married  Ann 
White,  who  died  in  1857.    Of  their  nine  children  six  sur- 
vive and  are  named  and  located  in  the  sketch  of  Gapt. 
John  A.  Boyd  and  wife  elsewhere  in  this  work. 

Absalom  C.  Harrison  was  given  only  the  advantages 
to  be  secured  in  the  rural  schools.  He  entered  the  Con- 
federate army  in  1862,  joining  Company  A,  Eighteenth 
Texas  Infantry^  under  Colonel  Ochiltree  and  Lieut.-Col. 
David  B.  Henderson.  Enroute  with  his  command  through 
Arkansas,  Mr.  Harrison  became  ill,  and  was  finally  sent 
to  the  general  hospital  in  Little  Rock  with  others.  He 
convalesced  in  three  months  and  was  furloughed  home 
and  while  here  the  term  of  his  enlistment  expired  and 
he  was  discharged.  Upon  his  recovery,  he  rejoined  the 
army  and  was  assigned  to  post  duty,  first  as  wagon- 
master  and  then  as  assistant  quartermaster  at  Busk 
where  Camp  Martin  was  located,  and  there  continued 
to  be  stationed  until  the  close  of  the  war  and  was  the 
last  man  to  leave  camp. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Harrison  resumed  his  place  with 
his  parents  and  was  identified  with  farming  until  1876,. 
when   he  moved  to  Alto  and  engaged  in  merchandise, 
drifting   into   the   drug  business   and   making   that   his 
work  while  able  for  active  business.    Although  still  alert 
and  active,  he  has  lived  retired  for  some  eight  years,  and 
now  has  no  other  business  concern  than  the  responsi- 
bilities devolving  upon  him  as  vice  president  of  the  Con- 
tinental State  Bank,  of  Alto,  of  which  he  is  aJso  a  mem- 
ber of  the  directing  board. 

Mr.  Harrison  has  ever  manifested  a  good  eitisen's  in- 
terest in  politics.  The  first  vote  he  ever  east  at  a  gen- 
eral election  was  during  the  Davis  regime  in  Texas,  when 
he  passed  through  lines  of  negro  soldiers  to  the  ballot' 
box  and  helped  elect  Richard  Coke  governor.  Every- 
body in  the  county  had  to  go  to  the  county  seat  to  vote 
and  stand  in  line  ''like  going  to  the  milL''  The  only 
official  service  ever  rendered  by  Mr.  Harrison  was  as 
a  notary  public,  an  office  which  he  held  during  a  period  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  united  with  the  Baptist  church 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  is  today  the  only  living 
member  of  that  same  congregation  who  worshiped  at 
the  old  Palestine  church  east  of  Alto  then.  In  stature 
Mr.  Harrison  is  above  six  feet  tall,  weighs  more  than  200 
pounds,  and,  having  lived  a  life  of  clean  habits  and 
probity  is  active  despite  his  seventy-three  years. 
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In  October,  1876,  Mr.  Harrison  was  married  to  Miss 
Jennie  Victoria  Fisher,  daughter  of  Green  A.  and  Nancy 
(Christian)  Fisher.  Mrs.  Harrison  passed  away  in 
March,  1912,  the  mother  of  two  children:  Fannie, 
who  married  J.  R.  Tysinger  and  died  April  23,  1896, 
about  three  months  after  her  marriage;  and  Sam  Fisher, 
born  in  1872,  reared  and  educated  in  Alto  and  now  a 
druggist  here,  married  Miss  Annie  Watters  and  has  two 
children:    Absalom  C.  and  Sam  Fisher,  Jr. 

Ira  H.  Evans.  The  limits  assigned  for  this  sketch  of 
the  life  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of 
Texas  are  wholly  inadequate  to  give  even  a  cursory  re- 
view of  the  many  achievements  which  have  been  his,  of 
the  brilliant  works  which  he  has  planned  and  executed, 
or  of  the  part  which  he  played  in  the  making  of  one  of 
the  country's  greatest  commonwealths.  His  business  life 
has  been  intimately  associated  with  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Southwest.  His  executive  ability  and 
practical  sagacity  have  been  most  important  elements  in 
the  advancement  of  this  section  of  the  country,  and 
through  it  in  the  marvelous  growth  of  its  commercial 
interests.  But  he  has  been  much  more  than  a  business 
man.  His  life  has  been  dominated  by  a  high  sense  of 
responsibility  and  devoted  to  the  service  of  religion, 
philanthropy  and  the  upbuilding  of  institutions  of  edu- 
cation. The  following  sketch  must  be  confined  to  those 
incidents  of  a  long  life  and  active  and  diversified  career, 
which  will  afford  the  best  clue  to  the  character  of  the 
man  and  to  his  many  and  brilliant  achievements. 

Major  Ira  H.  Evans  was  born  at  Piermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, April  11,   1844,  and  is  a  son  of  Doctor  Ira  and 
Emeline   (Hobart)   Evans.     His  father,  a  physician  who 
died  when  the  son  was  eight  years  old,  belonged   to  a 
family  which   settled  originally  at   Dover,   New   Hamp- 
shire, in   1635.     On  the  mother's  side,  Major  Evans   is 
descended  from  the  Eev.  Peter  Hobart,  the  first  pastor 
of  the  first  church  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  in   1635. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  and 
was  preceded   to   this  country   by   his   father  some  time 
before  1635.     Soon  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  the 
mother    of    Major    Evans    removed    to    Barre,    Vermont, 
where  the  lad  was  educated    in   the  public  schools   and 
the  academy  of  that  town.     There  he  was  residing  when 
he  enlisted,  in  July,  1862,  as  a  private  of  Company  B, 
Tenth    Regiment,    Vermont    Volunteer    Infantry,    being 
later  promoted  first  lieutenant,  then  captain,  and  finally 
brevet  major  United  States  Volunteers.     He  received  a 
medal  of  honor  from  Congress  ^  *  for  distinguished  bravery 
at  Hatcher's  Run,  Virginia,  April  22,  1865/'     His  mili- 
tary services  were  mainly  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  Army  of  the  James,  and  for  two  years  he  filled 
important  staff  positions.     After  the  cessation   of  hos- 
tilities, his  command,  with  others,  was  sent  to  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  border  of  Texas  to  back  up  the  diplomatic 
efforts    of    Secretary    of    State    Seward    to    remove    the 
French  from  Mexico,  where  they  had  placed  Maximilian 
on   the  throne  during  the  Civil  War.     He  served  there 
about  one  and  one-half  years,  and  was  discharged  from 
military  service  January  31,  1867.     He  afterwards  set- 
tled in  a  wild  region  about  one  hundred  miles  northwest 
of  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  and  engaged  in  stock  raising, 
but  this  venture  proved  unsuccessful  owing  to  the  dis- 
honesty of  a  partner,  through  whom  he  lost  his  entire 
investment  in  this  business.    Later  he  entered  the  United 
States  Revenue  Service,  and  was  appointed  assistant  as- 
sessor  of  United   States   Internal   Revenue   for   several 
counties  in  Western  Texas,  including  the  towns  of  Eagle 
Pass  and  Laredo,  on  the  Rio  Grande  river.    Subsequently 
he  became  deputy  collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the 
Second  District  of  Texas  and  had  charge  of  the  head- 
quarters office  at  Corpus  Christi. 

In  the  fall  of  1869  Major  Evans  was  tendered  the 
Republican  nomination  for  one  of  the  three  representa- 
tives to  be  elected  from  the  Western  District  of  Texas, 
which  included  all  the  territory  extending  from  El  Paso 


to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  as  far  east  as 
Refugio,  Goliad,  Atacosa  and  Medina  counties.  At  first 
he  declined  the  nomination,  as  he  did  not  desire  to  en- 
gage in  politics,  but  finally  yielded  to  the  urgent  solicita- 
tion of  Gen.  E.  J.  Davis,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
the  office  of  governor,  and  other  friends,  that  he  should 
accept.  He  was  elected  in  November,  1869,  polling  the 
largest  vote  cast  for  any  candidate  for  represenbitive 
of  that  district.  Upon  the  assembling  of  the  legislature 
in  provisional  session,  at  Austin,  Texas,  in  February, 
1870,  Major  Evans  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  and  after  Congress  had  accepted  the  new 
constitution  of  the  state  and  seated  the  newly-elected 
senators  and  representatives,  the  legislature  was  con- 
vened in  special  session  by  the  Governor,  and  Major 
Evans  was  re-elected  speaker  of  the  house  without  op- 
position. He  took  quite  an  active  part  in  legislative 
proceedings  and  supported  Governor  Davis  in  all  his 
vetoes  of  the  legislation  passed  which  was  calculated  to 
rob  the  school  fund  of  the  state  and  grant  huge  sub- 
sidies to  railroads,  which  would  have  bankrupted  the 
state's  finances. 

Article  3,  Section  4,  of  the  Constitution  of  1869,  pro- 
vided that  **the  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be   chosen  by  qualified  elections,  and   their 
term  of  office  shall  be  two  years  from  the  day  of  general 
election."     The  election  law  enacted  in  August,   1870, 
provided  that   the  first  election  thereunder  should   take 
place  the  first  Tuesday  in  November,  1872,  which  would 
make   the   terms   of   the   legislators  three   years   instead 
of  two  years   from  the  date   of  their  election.     Major 
Evans  and  several  Republican  senators  and  representa- 
tives, together  with  all  the  Democratic  members  of  both 
houses,   sought   to   have   this   law   changed   so   that   the 
next  legislature  should  be  elected  in  November,  1871.  For 
this  he  and  his  Republican  associates  were  called  before 
a    caucus   of    his   party.      These   gentlemen    denied   the 
right  or  power  of  the  caucus  to  pass  upon  a  question 
of  this  kind,   claiming   that   they  were  bound  by  their 
oaths  of  office  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  state 
and  could  not  conscientiously  yield  to  the  mandate  of  a 
party  caucus  upon  such  a  question.     The  majority  of  the 
caucus  decided  against  them   on   this  point,  and  Major 
Evans   and   his  associates   declared  they  would  not  be 
bound  by  this  decision  and  left  the  caucus.    It,  however, 
continued  in  session  and  resolved  to  remove  Major  Evans 
from  the  speakership  the  following  morning,  because  he 
would  not  abide  by  its  decision  on  this  question.     The 
next  morning  a  resolution  was  introduced  to  declare  the 
office  of  the  speaker  vacant,  and  it  was  passed  under 
the  operation  of  the  previous  question,  without  any  rea- 
son being  alleged,  either  in  the  resolution  or  by  its  sup-, 
porters  on  the  floor,   for  such  action.     This  action   by 
the  Republican  majority  of  the  house  aroused  great  in- 
dignation throughout  the  state  and  was  generally  con- 
demned by   the  press   and   public,   regardless   of   party 
lines.     When  the  Twelfth  Legislature  finally  adjourned, 
December  2,  1871,  Major  Evans  left  political  life,  as  he 
had  no  liking  for  it  under  the  conditions  then  existing 
in  the  Republican  party. 

On  January  16,  1872,  Major  Evans  was  elected  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Texas  Land  Company,  a  corporation 
formed  by  Texas  and  New  York  capitalists,  who  were 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  state  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investing  in  real  estate,  and  continued  in  charge 
of  this  company  until  it  ceased  business.  On  September 
2,  1873,  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Houston  &  Great 
Northern  Railroad  Company,  and  on  July  21,  1874,  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  Consolidated  International  & 
Great  Northern  Railroad  Company,  and  also  had  charge 
of  the  land  interests  of  that  corporation  until  April  5, 
1880.  During  this  time  he  also  served  as  a  director  in 
several  other  railroad  and  land  corporations.  The  Inter- 
national &  Great  Northern  Railroad  Company  having 
gone  into  bankruptcy,  all  its  lands  passed  into  the  owner- 
ship of  a  corporation  styled  **The  New  York  &  TexaF 
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Land  Company,  Limited/'  and  Major  Evans  was  elected 
president  of  this  company  April  13,  1880,  and  held  that 
position  for  twenty-six  years,  when  the  corporation  sold 
all  its  property  in  Texas  to  other  parties  and  went  out 
of  business.  Since  that  time  Major  Evans  has  con- 
tinued to  represent  the  owners  of  the  unsold  portion  of 
the  property,  maintaining  offices  at  356-357  Austin  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Austin.  He  came  to  this  city 
March  1,  1885,  from  Palestine,  where  he  had  resided 
from  August,  1875,  having  formerly  lived  at  Corpus 
Christi  from  the  spring  of  1869  until  1872,  and  at  Hous- 
ton from  April  of  the  latter  year  until  his  removal  to 
Palestine. 

On  April  5,  1875,  Major  Evans  was  elected  a  director 
of  the  International  &  Great  Northern  Hailroad  Com- 
pany, and  held  that  office  for  thirty-two  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Austin  National  Bank,  in 

1890,  and  has  been  a  director  thereof  to  the  present  time. 
He  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  Austin  Kapid  Transit 
Railway  Company  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  Texas,  February  20,  1897, 
and  continued  in  that  position  for  five  years.  Upon  its 
discharge  from  the  receivership  he  became  president  of 
the  company,  and  held  this  position  until  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  resign  a  year  or  two  later.    In  October, 

1891,  Major  Evans  was  appointed  one  of  the  receivers 
of  the  International  &  Great  Northern  Hailroad  by  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Texas,  and  qualified  as  such,  but  never  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  office  for  the  reason  that  the  State  Court, 
which  had  secured  possession  of  the  railroad  property, 
refused  to  surrender  control  of  it  to  the  receivers  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  States  Court. 

Major  Evans'  connection  with  religious,  educational 
and  charitable  movements  has  been  extensive.  He  was 
president  of  the  State  Sunday  School  Association  from 
1883  until  1885;  first  assistant  moderator  of  the  National 
Congregational  Council  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in 
October,  1889;  member,  for  Texas,  of  the  International 
Sunday  School  Executive  Committee  from  1884  until 
1890;  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Austin,  Texas,  for  twenty-two 
years;  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Austin,  Texas,  for  five  years; 
president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Tillotson  College, 
an  institution  for  the  education  of  colored  youths,  in 
Austin,  since  its  incorporation  as  a  college;  president  of 
the  Texas  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  for 
six  years,  and  was  first  vice  president  general  of  the 
National  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Major  Evans  is  a  member  of  the  following  societies: 
.Texas  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution;  So- 
ciety of  Colonial  Wars,  in  the  state  of  Vermont;  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  state  of  New  York; 
Military  Order  of  the  Medal  of  Honor;  University  Club, 
Austin,  Texas;  Army  and  Navy  Club,  New  York  City; 
Texas  Academy  of  Science;  Texas  Society  of  Social 
Hygiene;  Texas  State  Historical  Society;  American 
Historical  Association:  National  Geographic  Society; 
American  Political  Science  Association;  American  So- 
ciety for  the  Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Dis- 
putes; National  Economic  League,  and  American  Socio- 
logical Society. 

On  July  13,  1871,  Major  Evans  was  married  to  Miss 
Frances  A.  Hurlbut,  of  Upper  Alton,  Illinois,  who  was 
born  at  Edwardsville,  Illinois,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  T.  B. 
Hurlbut,  a  Congregational  minister.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  was 
one  time  president  of  the  Texas  society  of  that  order. 
Three  sons  have  been  bom  to  Major  and  Mrs.  Evans, 
all  of  whom  are  now  grown  men  and  engaged  in  busi- 
ness: Wilbur  Leslie  Evans  was  born  November  27,  1872, 
graduated  at  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Illinois,  in  1893, 
and  at  Yale  University,  in  1894;  Hobart  Yale  Evans 
was  born  December  21,  1876,  and  studied  at  Knox  Col- 
lege, Galesburg,  Illinois,  and  the  University  of  Texas, 


but  did  not  graduate;  Francis  Hurlbut  Evans  was 
born  February  21,  1880,  and  graduated  at  Knox  College. 
Major  Evans  is  now  residing  at  No.  708  San  Antonio 
street,  Austin.  The  passing  years  have  dealt  kindly  with 
him,  and  although  he  has  reached  his  seventieth  mile- 
stone, his  *  *  eye  is  not  yet  dimmed,  nor  his  natural  force 
abated. '^  At  a  time  when  most  men  withdraw  them- 
selves from  society  to  nurse  the  infirmities  which  age 
usually  brings.  Major  Evans,  so  equable  and  temperate 
has  been  his  life,  so  infused  with  the  elevating  power 
of  a  cultivated  mind,  enjoys  the  ease  and  dignity  of 
life  with  the  bounding  pulse  of  middle  age. 

Samuel  Gracy  Kerr.  One  of  the  ablest  abstractors 
in  Texas  is  Samuel  Gracy  Kerr  of  Rusk,  who  owns  the 
only  complete  set  of  abstracts  in  Cherokee"  county.  A 
few  years  ago  he  bought  out  the  books  and  business  of 
the  East  Texas  Investment  and  Abstract  Company  at 
Rusk,  and  has  since  actively  managed  the  business  thus 
acquired. 

Samuel  Gracy  Kerr  was  born  in  Giles  county,  Tennes- 
see, March  28,  1857,  and  his  home  has  been  in  Texas 
since  1870.  His  grandfather,  Samuel  Kerr,  who  was  bom 
in  1790  and  married  Annie  Paisley,  whose  people  were 
from  Paisley,  Scotland,  migrated  from  North  Carolina, 
about  1820,  and  was  a  slave  holding  farmer  and  planter 
in  Giles  county,  Tennessee.  His  death  occurred  when  he 
was  past  ninety  years  of  age.  His  age  made  him  a  non- 
combatant  during  the  war  between  the  states,  but  his 
location  along  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  enemies, 
made  him  a  target  for  both  sides  and  he  was  repeatedly 
ambushed  and  was  scarred  by  both  Confederate  and  Fed- 
eral bullets.  He  and  his  wife  had  the  following  children: 
Caroline,  wife  of  Rev.  William  Walker,  who  now  resides 
in  Clay  county,  Texas;  Ellen,  who  married  Rev.  Jam^ 
Walker  and  died  in  Tennessee;  Nancy  Hancock,  of 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  Maria,  who  married  J.  M.  Nichols  and 
now  resides  in  Clay  county,  Texas;  Rev.  A.  M.  Kerr,  who 
died  in  Tennessee;  James  P.  Kerr,  who  died  in  Weather- 
ford;  and  W.  A.  who  died  at  Bellevue,  Texas. 

James  P.  Kerr,  father  of  Samuel  G.  Kerr,  was  bom  in 
Giles  county,  Tennessee,  and  received  a  more  than  ordin- 
arily liberal  education  there.  He  came  from  that  county 
to  Parker  county,  Texas,  in  1876,  where  he  became  em- 
ployed as  a  country  school  master,  and  after  teaching 
school  for  a  few  terms  he  was  elected  treasurer  of 
Parker  county  and  ser\'ed  two  terms.  His  home  remained 
in  Weatherford  until  1909,  when  he  died  there  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two  years.  James  P.  Kerr  married  Bertha 
Gracy,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  W.  N.  R.  Gracy,  a  Presby- 
terian minister  who  spent  his  life  in  Giles  county. 
Tennessee,  having  located  there  from  county  Down,  Ire- 
land. Rev.  Gracy  married  Nancy  Sharp.  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Kerr  died  at  Weatherford,  Texas,  in  1896.  Her  children 
were  Samuel  G.,  of  Rusk;  William  A.  of  Weatherford; 
John  W.,  who  died  in  Parker  county;  Miss  Anna  J.  of 
Weatherford;  Maria  F.,  wife  of  J.  T.  Pickard,  of 
Weatherford. 

Samuel  G.  Kerr  obtained  his  education  from  the 
schools  of  Parker  county,  and  then  directed  his  mind 
toward  the  profession  of  surveying  and  was  in  early 
life  elected  county  surveyor  of  Parker  county.  Subse- 
quently going  out  to  Potter  county,  he  was  elected  sur- 
veyor of  that  vicinity  and  gave  several  years  of  capable 
service  in  that  capacity.  That  line  of  work  naturally 
brought  him  into  close  familiarity  with  real  estate,  and 
with  titles,  and  his  introduction  to  the  abstract  business 
was  a  direct  result  of  his  work  in  surveying.  He  was  first 
in  the  abstract  business  at  Weatherford,  then  at  George- 
town, and  from  there  he  came  to  Rusk  and  bought  the 
Fet  of  books  and  records  of  Cherokee  county.  Mr.  Kerr 
is  a  member  of  the  Texas  Abstractors  Association,  and 
has  pursued  this  calling  industriously  and  without  inter- 
ference by  political  or  other  outside  influences. 

On  January  8,  1888,  Mr.  Kerr  was  married  in  Weather- 
ford to  Miss  Alice  Levinson,  a  daughter  of  Herman  Levin- 
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son.  Mrs.  Kerr  died  in  1895,  leaving  two  sons,  James  H. 
Kerr,  who  was  born  in  1892,  and  is  now  cashier  of  the 
Farmeis'  and  Merchants  State  Bank  of  Busk,  and  Wil- 
liam Guy,  who  was  drowned  near  Busk  in  his  seventeenth 
year.  In  October,  1897,  Mr.  Kerr  married  Miss  Annie 
LaSeuer,  a  daughter  of  Charles  M.  LaSeuer  in  George- 
town, Texas.  This  family  is  of  French  origin.  By  his 
second  marriage  Mr.  Kerr  has  two  children, — Grace 
Anna  and  Charles  LeSeuer.  The  fraternal  associations 
of  Mr.  Kerr  are  with  the  Masonic  order,  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 
His  church  is  the  Presbyterian. 

John   William   Abels.     Cashier  of  the   First   State 
Bank  of  Blossom  until  January  1,  1914,  and  now  in  the 
mercantile  business,  Mr.  Abels  is  one  of  the  active  lead- 
ers of  the  business  enterprise  of  this  section  of  Texas  and 
through  his  own  career  continues  the  civic  influence  and 
the  business  activities  of  a  family  which  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Bed  Kiver  Valley  since  the  pioneer  times. 
William    M.    Abels,    father    of    the    Blossom*  banker 
was  born  in  Attalla  county,  Mississippi  in  1841,  a  son 
of   London   and   Margarat    Caroline    (McFatter)    Abels, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Mississippi  and  spent  their 
last  years  in  Texas.     William  M.  Abels  had  two  sisters, 
Mrs.  Mattie  Finley  and  Mrs.  Mary  McCuiston,  both  of 
Paris,  Texas.     The  Abel  family  came  to  Texas  among 
the  ante-bellum  setlers  of  Lamar  county,   and   William 
M.  spent  his  youth  and  early  manhood  in  that  vicinity. 
He  attained  his  education  from  local  schools,  and  had 
just   about   arrived   at   maturity   when    the    war   of   the 
Bebellion   came   on.     He   enlisted   early   in    the   war    in 
Captain  Milton  Wood's  Company  I  of  the  First  Texas 
Cavalry,  and  saw  his  first  fighting  on  the  prairies  of  the 
frontier  driving  back  the  hostile  Indians  and  freeing  the 
country  from  the  ravages  of  the  border.     His  company 
was  part  of  the  army  under  General  Henry  E.  McCul- 
lough  in  the  state  service,  but   soon  after  the  war   be- 
tween the  states  had  been  formally  inaugurated  the  com- 
pany was  mustered  into  the  Confederate  forces  and  went 
to  the  Texas  coast.     The  Texas  coast,  as  is  well  known, 
was  practically  immune  from  attacks  from  the  Federal 
forces,  and  these   troops  therefore  had  little  to  occupy 
them  while  in  that  region.     In  the  spring  of  1864  the 
command   was   ordered   into   Louisiana,   and   joined   the 
forces  which  were  fighting  General  Banks'  Army  along 
the  Red  River.     Mr.  Abels  therefore  participated  in  the 
noted    engagements    at    Mansfield,    at     Pleasant     Hill, 
Grandicore  and  at  McNutt's  Hill  near  Alexander.     At 
Mansfield    he   was   slightly    wounded    but    continued    on 
duty  and  finished  the  short  but  strenuous  campaign  at 
Yellow  Bayou,  at  the  head  of  the  Atchasalay  Biver.    This 
was  a  decisive  and  one  of  the  notable  battles  of  the  war. 
Following  this  engagement   the  army  to   which   he   be- 
longed did  little  but  skirmish  duty  in  Louisiana  until  the 
spring  of   1865,  when   the  regiment   was  sent   back   to 
Texas  and  on  May  23,   1865,  was  disbanded   at  Corsi- 
cana  while  under  the  command  of  Captain  S.  C.  Gerron. 
Soon  after  the  war  William  M.  Abels  married   Mrs. 
Louise   Smith,   whose   maiden    name   wa»  Gallmon,    the 
Gallmon  family  having  come  originally  from  South  Caro- 
lina.    After  the  marriage  Mr.   Abels   and  wife   moved 
across  the   Bed  Biver  into   the   lowlands   of   Arkansas, 
near  Dardanell.     About  1870,  however,  he  again  crossed 
the  river  into  Texas  and  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  town  of  Blossom,  where  for  a  time  he  was  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  in  Lamar  county,  and  subeequently 
embarked    in    merchandising    and    sold    goods    both    at 
Checota  and  in  Paris,  being  a  merchant  of  the  county 
seat  when  his   death  occurred   in   1883.     Mrs.   Wm.   M. 
Abels  still   resides  at    Noble,   Texas.     She   brought   up 
her   children   in    the   influence   and   atmosphere   of    the 
Southern  Methodist  church,  in   which  denomination,  her 
husband  was  an  official  and  active  worker.     Their  chil- 
dren were  John  William;  Dr.  J.  D.,  who  died  in  Paris, 
leaving  a  family  by  his  wife  Henrietta  Oaks;  Arra,  wife 


of  Dr.  Hammond  of  Honey  Grove,  Texas;  Harry  H.,  a 
farmer  near  Blossom;  Sena,  the  wife  of  Lee  McCrum  of 
Noble ;  Thomas  A.,  who  died  unmarried ;  and  Berda,  who 
married  Dorris  Cunningham  and  is  a  resident  at  Noble. 

During  the  residence  of  the  family  near  Dardanell, 
John  William  Abels  was  born  on  August  25,  1867. 
After  such  education  as  he  could  obtain  in  district 
schools,  he  continued  in  Professor  Gowdy's  school  at 
Paris,  and  finished  at  the  business  college  in  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky.  His  experience  in  practical  affairs 
was  introduced  by  three  years  of  farming,  and  he  then 
became  connected  with  a  mercantile  enterprise  at  Patton- 
ville,  Lamar  county.  He  was  connected  with  the  firm  of 
Abels  and  Patton  there  for  eight  years  and  from  there 
came  to  his  present  home  town  of  Blossom.  Here  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  firm  of  Womack  &  Company, 
with  whom  he  remained  nine  years.  His  career  as  a 
merchant  terminated  in  1910,  when  he  entered  the  First 
State  Bank  of  Blossom  as  cashier.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  that  now  well  known  and  solid  financial  enterprise 
of  Lamar  county.  The  first  president  of  the  First  State 
Bank  was  Dr.  F.  M.  Lenoir,  with  Dr.  W.  J.  Patton  as  vice 
president.  The  latter  is  now  president  and  J.  G.  Barnett 
is  vice  president.  Mr.  Abels  had  the  practical  management 
of  the  bank  's  affairs  from  the  beginning,  and  the  large 
patronage  of  the  institution  has  been  in  no  small  degree 
the  result  of  his  personality  and  well  known  integrity. 
On  January  1,  1914,  Mr.  Abels  became  associated  with 
Conway  &  Duncan  &  Co.,  in  the  mercantile  business. 
He  also  has  some  interest  in  agricultural  activities,  and 
the  only  notable  public  honor  that  has  come  to  him  has 
been  as  treasurer  of  the  town  of  Blossom,  the  com- 
munity having  entrusted  its  funds  to  his  care  for  sev- 
eral years.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  as  was  his 
father,  and  is  also  a  member  and  steward  of  the  Method- 
ist church. 

On  March  3,  1893,  Mr.  Abels  married  Miss  Fannie 
Hammond  a  daughter  of  Nimrod  J.  Hammond  and  Sallie 
(Lewis)  Hammond,  her  parents  having  come  to  Texas 
from  Kentucky.  Mr.  Hammond  lived  at  Pattonville, 
Texas,  and  was  a  farmer  and  gin  operator.  His  chil- 
dren were  Mrs.  Dr.  Patton  of  Blossom;  Mrs.  Anna  Bich- 
ardson  of  Blossom;  Mrs.  Abels;  Mrs.  Henry  Smith; 
Nimrod  D.,  of  Pattonville  and  Mrs.  Maggie  King.  The 
home  circle  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abels  consists  of  the  chil- 
dren Hammond,  Edith,  Sallie,  Lou,  and  J.  W.,  Jr. 

Benjamin  M.  Worsham,  M.  D.  Among  the  citizens 
of  El  Paso  whose  reputation  has  gone  beyond  the  borders 
of  his  home  city  is  Dr.  Benjamin  M.  Worsham,  one  of 
the  best  known  physicians  in  the  whole  state.  He  is 
also  well  known  as  a  business  man  but  it  is  in  his  pro- 
fession that  he  has  made  his  greatest  reputation.  For 
years  he  was  connected  with  various  state  institutions, 
and  rendered  to  the  state  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
service  that  she  has  ever  received.  A  finely  educated  man. 
Dr.  Worsham  has  many  friends  among  the  prominent  men 
and  women  in  the  state,  being  a  valued  guest  in  many 
cities  in  the  state  where  he  is  welcomed  not  only  as  a  man 
of  science  and  a  scholar  but  also  for  his  own  personal 
charm. 

Dr.  Benjamin  M.  Worsham  was  born  near  Elysian 
Fields,  Texas,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1862,  the  son  of 
James  and  Maria  (Grimes)  Worsham.  His  father,  who 
was  born  in  Virginia  served  during  the  Civil  war,  in  the 
Confederate  army,  being  in  the  command  of  General 
Magruder.  The  mother  was  a  native  of  the  state  of 
Alabama  and  she  lived  to  be  eighty-nine  years  of  age, 
dying  in  El  Paso  in  1912.  They  came  to  Texas  in  1853 
with  a  company  consisting  of  over  a  hundred  families 
from  Alabama  and  Virginia.  Ox-wagons  supplied  their 
travelling  accommodations,  and  they  endured  a!l  kinds 
of  hardships  and  privations  during  the  journey  and  later 
during  the  first  years  in  the  new  country.  After  a  time 
life  became  easier  and  in  time  they  became  prosperous 
and  prominent  citizens.    Mrs.  Worsham  was  a  near  r 
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tion  of  Jessie  Grimes,  a  prominent  Texan,  Grimes  county 
being  named  in  his  honor.  Seven  children  were  born  to 
James  and  Maria  Worsham,  five  of  whom  are  now  living. 
Albert  Worsham,  the  eldest  son  is  a  prominent  farmer  of 
Cimby,  Texas.  Jeremiah  is  also  a  farmer  and  stockman, 
living  in  Sulphur  Springs,  Texas,  and  William  A.  also 
lives  in  this  same  city.  Mary,  the  only  daughter  and 
the  eldest  in  the  family,  is  Mrs.  William  Gafford  of 
Sulphur  Springs,  Texas. 

Benjamin  Worsham  was  the  youngest  in  the  family 
and  had  the  advantage  of  receiving  a  good  education. 
He  first  attended  the  public  schools  of  Sulphur  Springs 
and  later  entered  private  schools  in  his  home  town.  He 
next  went  to  the  University  of  Kentucky  at  Louisville, 
and  was  graduated  from  this  institution  in  1886.  Later 
he  took  a  post-graduate  course  in  medicine  and  surgery 
in  the  hospitals  of  New  York  City. 

Upon  the  completion  of  his  professional  studies  he 
returned  to  Texas  and  located  in  Hopkins  county,  where 
he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  After  four  years 
he  settled  in  Waxahachie  and  remained  there,  engaged 
in  active  practice  until  1891,  during  which  year  he  came 
to  Austin  to  accept  the  position  of  assistant  physician 
in  the  state  insane  anylum,  and  held  the  position  for 
four  years.  He  was  so  successful  and  accomplished  so 
much  in  behalf  of  the  insane  patients  under  his  care  that 
he  was  offered  the  appointment  of  superintendent  of  the 
Southwestern  Insane  Asylum  at  San  Antonio,  whither  he 
went  from  Austin.  lie  was  later  transferred  back  to  the 
state  asylum  at  Austin  and  served  there  as  superin- 
tendent until  January  15,  1909.  This  completed  eighteen 
years  of  continuous  service  in  the  state  institutions  under 
five  different  governors,  which  is  a  most  remarkable 
exploit,  for  politics  enter  into  even  the  care  of  the  insane 
and  helpless,  and  in  many  states  a  change  of  executive 
means  a  change  in  the  staffs  of  the  various  state  institu- 
tions. This  would  have  very  likely  have  been  the  case 
in  this  instance  had  not  Dr.  Worsham  demonstrated  so 
unmistakably  his  unusual  ability  in  handling  the  insane 
that  even  the  most  depraved  politician  had  not  the 
courage  to  cause  his  removal.  He  resigned  in  1909  and 
removed  to  El  Paso. 

In  this  city  he  immediately  began  a  private  practice  in 
his  specialty  and  within  a  short  time  had  built  up  a  large 
clientele.  He  is  medical  director  for  the  Two  Republics 
Life  Insurance  Com[)any  and  is  an  active  member  of  the 
El  Paso  County  Medical  Society,  also  holding  member- 
ship in  the  American  Medical  Association  and  in  the 
Texas  Medical  Association. 

The  doctor  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  business 
affairs  in  the  city  of  El  Paso  since  coming  to  reside 
here.  He  is  a  member  of  the  directorate  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  Banking  and  Trust  Company.  He  was 
formerly  vice-president  of  the  Citizens  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Austin,  Texas  and  was  at  one  time  presi- 
dent of  the  Ardmore  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  of  Ard- 
more,  Oklahoma.  Dr.  Worsham  is  deeply  interested 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  is  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
largest  alfalfa  farms  in  El  Paso  county.  This  farm 
contains  four  hundred  and  forty-six  acres,  all  of  which 
are  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  doctor  is  also 
the  owner  of  his  handsome  residence  in  the  city  of 
El  Paso.  The  doctor  is  a  typical  southern  gentleman  of 
that  school  which  has  given  the  south  the  reputation  of 
breeding  the  most  courteous  and  chivalrous  men  in  the 
world.  He  is  also  one  of  the  men  who  serve  as  proof 
that  southern  men  are  as  progressive  and  alive  as  their 
northern  brothers  and  that  they  are  capable  of  working 
out  the  future  of  the  south  and  developing  her  resources 
without  aid  from  the  outeide  world. 

In  politics  the  doctor  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
])arty,  and  although  he  has  never  cared  to  hold  oflice  he 
has  done  much  quiet  work  for  his  party.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Ancient,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  being  a  Noble 
of  the  Mvstic  Shrine.     He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Elks 


and  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  As  a  member  of  th 
Country  Club  he  is  enabled  to  gratify  his  taste  for  ou1 
of-doors  sports,  and  in  particular  his  fondness  for  goh 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Toltec  Club. 

Dr.  Worsham  was  married  in  May,  1892,  to  Mig 
Maggie  Boone,  a  native  of  Tennessee  and  one  son,  Josep 
Boone  Worsham,  has  been  born  of  this  union. 

George  Paul.  The  life  of  George  Paul,  of  El  Pas< 
Texas,  is  a  fine  example  of  what  attention  to  busines 
hard  work,  and  practical  business  knowledge  may  accon 
plish  for  a  man.  Mr.  Paul  made  his  start  in  life  wit 
practically  no  capital  and  he  is  today  one  of  the  succes 
ful  business  men  of  the  city  of  El  Paso,  being  the  own< 
and  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  brick  making  concen 
in  the  western  part  of  Texas.  Mr.  Paul  has  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  developing  his  business  and  he 
used  such  honorable,  upright  methods  in  all  of  his  bus 
ness  dealings  that  he  has  won  the  respect  of  the  whol 
community,  and  the  admiration  of  the  business  world  o 
El  Paso. 

George  Paul  was  born  in  Durham  county,  England,  a 
Shields,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1848.  His  father  wa 
George  Paul  and  his  mother  was  Sarah  Bruce  before  he 
marriage.  Both  of  his  parents  were  born  in  Durhac 
county,  and  there  they  died,  the  father  in  1907,  at  th 
age  of  seventy-seven,  and  the  mother  in  1854.  Hi 
father  was  a  blacksmith  and  highly  respected  in  th 
community.    Both  are  interred  in  their  native  county. 

The  common  schools  supplied  George  Paul  with  ai 
education,  and  although  he  had  to  stop  school  at  th< 
age  of  ten  to  help  his  father  earn  a  living,  he  was  » 
ambitious  and  eager  for  an  education  that  he  con 
tinued  to  attend  night  school.  Until  he  was  nineteen  h 
was  a  regular  attendant  at  night  school  and  in  this  wa; 
he  managed  to  secure  a  fairly  good  education,  which  h* 
has  supplemented  by  reading  and  study.  He  learned  th< 
trade  or  a  brick  mason  and  worked  for  six  years  as  i 
journeyman  mason  in  England.  He  came  to  the  Unitec 
States  in  1868,  locating  first  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsyl 
vania,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  for  three  years 
He  then  broadened  his  field  of  work  and  began  taking 
contracts  for  construction  work  in  masonry,  most  of  hii 
contracts  calling  for  the  erection  of  furnaces  for  manu 
factories.  As  a  contractor  he  made  a  success  and  als( 
succeeded  in  saving  quite  a  bit  of  money.  He  followec 
contracting  there  lor  eight  years,  at  the  end  of  whicl 
time  he  set  out  for  Colorado,  feeling  that  in  that  rapidl] 
growing  state  there  would  be  greater  opportunities  foi 
him.  He  settled  at  Leadville,  during  the  gold  excitement 
and  there  became  a  manufacturer  of  brick,  being  ont 
of  the  two  men  engaged  in  the  business.  He  was  thu< 
engaged  for  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
sold  out  and  came  to  El  Paso. 

It  was  in  1885  that  he  located  in  the  city  which  is 
now  his  home  and  he  immediately  established  himself  as 
a  contractor  and  builder.  He  did  conscientious,  thorougli 
work  and  built  many  of  the  best  buildings  of  that  period, 
becoming  known  as  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  profes 
sion  in  the  city.  He  built  the  Phillips  Block,  the  Schults 
Block,  the  Grand  Central,  which  has  since  been  torn  dowi 
to  make  way  for  the  Mills  Building,  and  many  othei 
buildings  famous  in  their  day.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
constructors  who  built  the  El  Paso  Smelting  Works. 

During  the  fourth  year  of  his  residenee  in  El  Paso  h( 
went  to  Old  Mexico  and  there  filled  a  number  oi 
important  contracts,  among  them  beinff  the  erection  oi 
the  opera  house  at  Zacatecas  and  of  the  public  market 
house  at  Quadalajara.  At  the  latter  place  he  started  s 
brick  manufactorv  and  manufactured  four  million  brickj 
in  one  season.  He  later  sold  out  his  interests  in  Mexicc 
and  returned  to  his  family  in  El  Paso. 

It  was  in  1901  that  he  began  brick  manufacturing  ir 
El  Paso,  starting  in  a  modest  way.  The  business  hat 
grown  until  now  it  is  one  of  the  largest  concerns  foi 
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the  manufacture  of  mud  bricks  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  This  growth  is  entirely  due  to  the  careful 
management  of  the  owner,  and  his  progressive  business 
methods.  The  plant  is  equipped  with  the  most  modem 
and  practical  machinery,  having  a  fan  drying,  tunnel 
system,  and  five  immense  kilns,  employing  more  than  a 
score  of  men.  The  business  is  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  Paul  Brick  Works,  and  the  company  is 
behind  in  its  orders  several  millions  of  bricks,  thus  show- 
ing what  a  flourishing  business  Mr.  Paul  has  succeeded 
in  building  up.  The  daily  output,  in  a  day  of  nine  hours 
is  about  thirty  thousand  bricks. 

Mr.  Paul  has  never  in  his  life  enjoyed  a  vacation, 
never  feeling  that  his  business  was  at  such  a  point  that 
it  was  not  best  for  him  to  be  on  the  ground.  In  addition 
to  the  land  upon  which  the  plant  is  built  Mr.  Paul  is  the 
owner  of  forty  acres  9f  ground  surrounding  the  place. 
He  is  also  the  owner  of  a  fine  home  in  El  Paso  and 
of  other  valuable  pieces  of  realty  in  the  city.  In  his 
religious  afliliations  Mr.  Paul  is  a  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church. 

In  1865  Mr.  Paul  was  married  to  Miss  Hannah  Batey, 
in  South  Shields,  England,  his  wife  being  a  native  of 
Durham  county,  England.  Seven  children  have  been  born 
of  this  marriage,  all  of  whom  have  received  a  good 
education  and  have  won  positions  of  honor  in  their  several 
spheres  of  life.  George  H.  Paul,  the  eldest,  is  associated 
with  his  father  in  business,  being  a  partner  in  the  brick 
works.  He  is  an  expert  machiniljt  rfnd  is  a  prominent 
member  of  the  National  Association  of  Stationary  En- 
gineers, taking  a  keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
organization,  and  always  attending  their  yearly  conven- 
tions. Sarah  married  James  A.  Marshall,  of  El  Paso. 
Mary  Ellen  is  the  wife  of  Tom  C.  Beck,  of  Stockton,  Cali- 
fornia. Annie  E.  is  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Westlake,  of  Monterey, 
Mexico.  James  M.  Paul  lives  in  El  Paso,  as  does  also  his 
sister  Bessie.  Bobina  is  Mrs.  E.  A.  Spriggs,  of  Metcalf, 
Arizona. 

Edward  Reeves  Kone.  Practically  the  full  extent  of 
his  forty  years  of  active  life,  Mr.  Kone  has  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  people  of  Texas.  A  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, he  is  also  a  farmer  by  early  training  and  prac- 
tice, and  with  a  knowledge  of  agricultural  and  economic 
conditions  excelled  by  no  other  individual,  he  has  always 
united  an  enthusiasm,  a  loyalty,  and  an  energy  which 
have  made  it  possible  for  one  man  to  achieve  work  in 
behalf  of  the  state  such  as  would  ordinarily  be  per- 
formed only  as  a  result  of  organization  and  long-con- 
tinued effort.  His  work  in  behalf  of  the  development 
and  conservation  of  Texas  resources,  particularly  in  the 
agricultural  field,  is  of  such  conspicuous  importance  as 
to  justify  a  somewhat  extended  sketch  of  his  personal 
career  and  his  service  as  commissioner  of  the  Texas 
department  of  agriculture. 

Ed  R.  Kone,  farmer  and  lawyer,  commissioner  of  the 
Texas  department  of  agriculture,  a  son  of  Samuel  R. 
and  Rebecca  Sylvira  (Pitts)  Kone,  was  born,  on  his 
father's  farm  in  Montgomery  county,  Texas,  March  15, 
1848,  and  was  reared  on  the  farm  in  B^ays  county  where 
his  parents  located  when  he  was  an  infant,  and  that 
county  has  since  claimed  his  residence  and  citizenship. 
The  Kone  family  came  originally  from  Germany,  set- 
tling first  in  Virginia,  then  in  North  Carolina,  and  then 
in  South  Carolina,  and  from  South  Carolina  Samuel  R. 
Kone,  the  father,  came  to  Texas  in  1837  and  located  in 
^Montgomery  county.  The  mother  came  to  Texas  in  1843 
with  her  father,  General  John  D.  Pitts,  who  settled  in 
Grimes  county,  was  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  pioneer 
times,  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  and  later 
adjutant-general  of  Texas,  with  residence  in  Austin. 
Mrs.  Kone,  the  mother,  died  in  May,  1910,  in  her  eighty- 
■second  year.  Samuel  R.  Kone  and  wife  were  married 
in  1847.  He  was  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  fought 
throughout   the  war  between  the  states,  and  died  soon 
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after  its  close  as  a  result  of  ill  health  brought  on  by 
exposure  and  efforts  as  a  soldier. 

Edward  Reeves  Kone  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
San  Marcos  and  Bastrop,  attending  the  military  insti- 
tution of  the  latter  town.  Besides  his  father,  some 
uncles  and  relatives  (some  of  whom  gave  their  lives  for 
the  cause)  fought  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the 
war.  Not  to  be  outdone  in  patriotism,  when  fifteen 
years  of  age  Edward  R.  Kone  reported  to  a  Confederate 
camp  of  instruction  for  enlistment  for  service  in  the 
field,  was  drilled  for  a  time,  but  much  to  his  disappoint- 
ment was,  with  other  boys,  sent  home,  while  older,  but 
not  more  ardent  volimteers,  were  sent  to  the  front. 

Mr.  Kone  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  San  Marcos  in 
March,  1870,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  chosen  pro- 
fession there.  When  the  news  was  flashed  to  San  Mar- 
cos in  1874  that  Governor  E.  J.  Davis  proposed  to  over- 
ride by  fraud  and  force  the  will  of  the  people  and  pre- 
vent the  inauguration  of  Coke  and  Hubbard,  Mr.  Kone 
drove  to  Austin  in  three  hours  (killing  a  fine  horse),  and 
enrolling  himself,  marched  to  the  capitol  and  did  his 
full  part  as  a  member  of  the  body  of  armed  citizens 
that  ousted  Davis,  procured  the  installation  of  Coke  and 
Hubbard,  brought  to  an  end  the  alien  and  corrupt  regime 
that  had  crushed  the  state,  and  restored  to  Texas  the 
rule  of  the  people,  and,  with  it,  honesty,  accountability 
and  eflSciency  in  office.  As  a  lifelong  Democrat,  he  has 
been  an  active  worker  for  this  government  and  for 
party  success  in  every  contest  local,  state  and  national, 
believing  that  the  practical  application  of  its  principles 
would  bring  the  highest  prosperity,  advancement  and 
happiness  to  all,  and  as  such  he  has  been  a  delegate 
to  county,  district,  state  and  national  conventions  from 
early  manhood,  and  twice  a  member  of  the  state  Demo- 
cratic executive  committee. 

Mr.  Kone  continued  the  practice  of  law  at  San  Marcos 
in  co-partnership  with  W.  O.  Hutchison  three  years; 
with  H.  B.  Coffield,  two  years;  and  with  L.  H.  Browne, 
two  years.  Subsequently,  between  two  terms  of  service 
as  county  judge,  he  practiced  alone  two  years.  As  a  law- 
yer he  was  counsel  in  a  number  of  the  most  important 
cases  tried  in  Texas  and  some  in  Kansas.  His  first  elec- 
tion as  county  judge  of  Hays  county  came  in  1878,  with 
twelve  years  of  continuous  service  in  the  ofiSce,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  voluntarily  retired  for  four  years; 
was  again  elected  county  judge  in  November,  1894,  and 
filled  the  office  by  successive  re-elections  for  fourteen 
years,  until  appointed  and  later  elected  by  the  people 
commissioner  of  the  newly  created  Texas  department  of 
agriculture. 

This  department  was  created  by  statute  in  1897,  and 
Colonel  R.  T.  Milner  was  appointed  commissioner  to 
serve  until  the  next  general  election  in  1908,  when 
Colonel  Milner  was  formally  nominated  for  the  position 
by  the  state  Democratic  convention  during  the  summer 
of  1908,  but  subsequent  to  that  action  was  tendered  and 
accepted  the  position  of  president  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas.  The  state  Democratic 
executive  committee  then  nominated  Judge  Kone  for  the 
position  to  fill  the  vacancy,  placing  his  name  on  the 
ticket,  and  thereupon  Governor  T.  M.  Campbell  ap- 
pointed him  commissioner  pending  his  election.  He 
qualified  as  commissioner  September  12,  1908,  and  in 
November  following  was  elected  at  the  polls,  and  was 
re-nominated  and  re-elected  in  1910  and  1912. 

When  Commissioner  Kone  took  charge  of  the  Texas 
department  of  agriculture,  it  was  in  its  infancy,  and  not 
only  the  prospects  for  its  efficiency  and  usefulness,  but 
even  for  its  life,  were  doubtful.  Some  said  that  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  success  were  insuperable, 
and  it  was  freely  predicted  that  unless  the  department 
met  expectations  it  would  be  abolished  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature's  declining  to  make  an  appro- 
priation for  its  support.  Instead  of  being  depressed  by 
these  circumstances,  Commissioner  Kone  was  inspired  to 
a  vigorous,  courageous  and   determined  exertion  of  all 
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his  intellect  and  energy  for  solvuig  and  working  out 
the  diflScult  problems  confronting  him,  and  has  since 
built  up  a  Texas  state  department  of  agriculture  that 
is  already  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  daily  increasing 
in  power  and  effectiveness.  It  has  saved  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  people,  has  published  and  distributed  a 
great  quantity  of  literature  of  practical  value  to  farm- 
ers, and  otherwise  has  proved  serviceable  at  home  and 
won  a  reputation  throughout  the  United  States  as  one 
of  the  best  state  departments  of  agriculture  in  the 
country. 

At  the  same  time  the  legislature,  representing  the  tax- 
payers, has  not  been  insensible  to  these  facts.  The  first 
appropriations  made  for  the  department  in  1907  by  the 
thirtieth  legislature  were  as  follows:  $17,038  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1908,  and  $16,858  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1909.  The  thirty-first  legislature, 
which  assembled  in  January,  1909,  was  the  first  that 
met  after  Kone  became  commissioner.  He  had  not  had 
time  to  more  than  get  under  partial  headway  the  policy 
and  program  which  have  since  borne  such  excellent  fruit. 
However,  what  had  been  done  was  an  earnest  of  what 
would  follow,  and  on  the  showage  the  legislature  appro- 
priated for  the  department  $30,178  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1910,  and  $25,178  for  the  year  ending  Au- 
gust 31,  1911.  The  thirty-second  legislature  was  equally 
liberal,  and  the  thirty-third  legislature  proved  still  more 
appreciative.  However,  exigencies  of  the  staters  finan- 
cial condition  caused  the  governor  to  veto  items  that 
crippled  the  work  of  the  department  during  the  year 
1913.  However,  it  made  a  good  showing  during  that 
year,  and  in  1914  more  than  resumed  its  efficiency  as  a 
state  department  as  soon  as  the  financial  pressure  was 
removed. 

An  act  of  the  thirty-first  legislature,  approved  April 
21,  1909,  provided  for  the  location  and  establishment 
of  additional  state  agricultural  experiment  stations  by 
a  board  consisting  of  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor 
and  commissioner  of  agriculture,  who  were  allowed  wide 
discretionary  latitude.  Largely  as  a  result  of  Commis- 
sioner Kone's  painstaking  care  and  labor,  admirable  se- 
lections of  new  stations  were  made  at  Denton,  Temple, 
Beaumont,  Angleton,  Spur,  Lubbock  and  Pecos,  so  that 
with  the  three  older  stations — College  Station,  Troupe 
and  BeevUle — Texas  now  has  ten  experiment  stations. 
Under  the  law,  the  board  could  have  established  only 
four  stations  if  it  saw  fit;  but  the  funds  were  so  wisely 
handled  that  the  people  were  given  twice  the  number, 
resulting  in  a  great  benefit  to  every  part  of  the  state. 

Believing  that  farmers*  institutes  are  capable  of  being 
made  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  for  agricultural 
uplift  that  it  is  possible  to  devise,  Commissioner  Kone 
from  the  time  he  became  head  of  the  department  has 
endeavored  to  cover  the  state  with  such  institutes,  and, 
although  not  more  than  two  or  three  existed  in  all  Texas 
when  he  started,  and  no  funds  were  provided  for  their 
organization,  his  efforts  have  been  rewarded  with  such 
a  measure  of  success  as  to  constitute  a  bright  augury 
for  the  future,  and  in  the  meantime  he  has  perfected  a 
statewide  organization,  known  as  the  Texas  State  Farm- 
ers' Institute,  which  undoubtedly  has  ahead  of  it  a 
career  of  expanding  practical  usefulness.  Copies  of  all 
bulletins  printed  by  the  department  are  sent  to  the  In- 
stitute, as  well  as  to  other  persons  who  ask  for  them, 
and  wherever  possible  the  department  has  put  itself  at 
the  service  of  individual  farmers  and  citizens,  offering 
its  experience  and  facilities  to  every  Texas  farmer  who 
needs  them. 

Among  many  other  important  features  of  the  work  of 
the  department  has  been  the  organization  of  Baby  Beef 
Clubs  as  auxiliaries  of  the  Farmers'  Institute,  and 
Commissioner  Kone  is  rapidly  extending  this  useful  or- 
ganization. The  work  of  the  entomological  and  nursery 
and  orchard  inspection  division,  as  conducted  under  his 
supervision,  has  saved  the  agriculturists  of  the  state  mil- 
lions of  dollars.     The  cotton  bureau  has  also  rendered 


good  service.  Especially  promising,  both  as  to  present 
results  and  future  benefits,  have  been  his  labors  in  the 
interest  of  better  marketing  of  farm,  orchard  and  gar- 
den crops,  and  the  plans  in  this  direction  are  beings 
worked  out  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  will  be  of  vital 
and  far-reaching  benefit  to  all  growers  of  fruit,  garden 
and  general  farm  produce  in  the  state. 

Commissioner   Kone   has   never   neglected   any   oppor- 
tunity to  improve  his  own  knowledge  and  experience  and 
increase  his  efficiency  in  his  present  relation  with  the 
state.     He  has  attended  national  gatherings  of*  agricul- 
tural   commissioners    and    workers    and    studied    every 
printed   work   and   inquired  into  every  fact  that   could 
broaden  his  knowledge  and  better  equip  him  as  commii^- 
sioner    of    agriculture.      His    department    has    answered 
thousands  of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  world  asking  about  Texas,  and  has  developed 
into  an  efficient  bureau  of  information.     Through   this 
department  a  multitude  of  false  impressions  about  Texas 
have  been  corrected,  the  advantages  of  the  state  have 
been  known  fairly  and  fully,  and  an  incalculable  amount 
has  been  added  to  the  economic  wealth  and  industry  of 
the  state.     The   department   has  received  thousands   of 
letters  from  farmers  all  over  Texas  inquiring  for  infor- 
mation or  advice,  and  all  such  inquiries  have  invariably 
been  answered  fully  and  satisfactorily,  and  this  service 
alone  for  its  practical  results  would  more  than  justify 
the   existence   of   the   department.      The   Texas   depart- 
ment of  agriculture  h^s  already  found  its  mission,  has 
proved  its  value  beyond  all  question,  and  under  Com- 
missioner Kone  its  progress  will  be  continued  along  the 
same  liberal  and  efficient  lines  that  it  set  out. 

Mr.  Kone  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  has  many  fraternal  relations.  When 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  became  a  Mason,  and  during 
the  following  six  months  went  through  the  Blue  Lodge 
and  became  a  Boyal  Arch  Mason,  passing  all  the  chairs; 
is  a  member  of  the  Blue  Lodge,  Council  and  Chapter 
of  the  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  has  represented  his  lodges 
in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  state.  For  the  past  thirty- 
seven  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Honor,  a  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  order  for 
the  past  thirty-seven  years,  and  one  of  the  present  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Supreme  Lodge,  and  also  ex-Grand 
Dictator  of  the  order.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  for  the  past  twenty-one  years,  has 
filled  all  the  chairs  in  his  lodge,  and  frequently  repre- 
sented it  in  the  Grand  Lodge.  His  membership  in  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  covers  thirty-one 
years,  in  which  time  he  has  filled  all  the  chairs  in  his 
lodge  and  been  representative  in  the  Grand  Lodge.  Mr. 
Kone  is  also  a  member  of  the  Improved  Order  of  Red 
Men,  and  for  seven  years  has  been  identified  with  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

Mr.  Kone  is  a  member  of  the  Texas  Farmers'  Con- 
gress; a  member  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress; 
president  of  the  Texas  Conservation  Congpress;  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  State  Farmers'  Institute;  ana  ex- 
president  of  the  Texas  Volunteer  Firemen's  Association. 

In  1872  he  married  Miss  Lula  H.  Martin,  daughter 
of  Captain  Archie  Martin  of  Fayette  county,  Texas. 
Her  father  was  killed  during  the  Civil  war.  ,  Mrs.  Kone 
is  also  a  sister  of  Judge  W.  W.  Martin,  of  Odessa,  Ector 
county.  Judge  Kone  and  wife  have  four  daughters,  all 
married,  as  follows:  Julia,  married  C.  L.  Hopkins,  of 
San  Marcos,  now  deceased,  and  has  two  sons;  Caroline, 
who  married  Louis  Davis,  of  the  McKeans-Eilers  Com- 
pany of  Austin,  has  a  son  and  a  daughter;  Eula  Lee  is 
the  wife  of  W.  B.  Colbert  of  San  Marcos;  and  Edna 
married  V.  M.  Lewis,  and  they  live  in  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, and  have  three  daughters. 

Charles  R.  Morehead.  Of  El  Paso  American  pioneers 
who  were  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  real  era  of  civic 
and  commercial  progress,  at  the  commg  of  the  railroads, 
few  now  survive.    Of  those  who  were  on  the  ground  in 
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advance  of  the  railroad,  including  such  notable  characters 
as  Judge  Magoffin  and  a  group  of  other  well  known 
citizens,  few  still  remain.  Among  those  coming  in  1881, 
the  first  railroad  year,  the  venerable  banker,  Charles  B. 
Morehead,  now  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  by  reason  of 
his  splendid  services  and  attainments  is  regarded  as  fore- 
most citizen  of  El  Paso.  His  thirty  odd  years  of  El 
Paso  residence  meant  much  for  the  community-— his 
friends  say  no  man  has  done  more,  not  only  in  a  business 
way,  but  as  a  force  for  the  building  of  the  real  city  on 
broad  foundations  on  municipal  efficiency  and  educa- 
tional and  moral  attainments  and  civic  wholesomeness. 

Charles  E.  Morehead  is  a  big  man,  has  lived  a  life  of 
varied  eventfulness  in  the  west,  and  has  much  to  his 
credit  that  might  be  written  at  greater  length  than  is 
possible  in  the  compass  of  this  short  article. 

Mr.  Morehead,  who  is  a  native  of  Missouri  and  of  an 
old  and  prominent  American  family,  concerning  which 
some  mention  will  be  made  in  following  paragraphs, 
came  to  El  Paso  to  take  up  his  permanent  residence  in 
the  early  part  of  1881,  before  the  first  railroad  train 
came  into  the  city,  and  at  once  took  steps  to  give  El  Paso 
its  first  banking  institution — the  State  National  Bank. 
He  organized  the  bank  and  opened  it  for  business  in 
April,  1881,  and  has  ever  since  been  at  the  head  of 
that  solid  institution.  For  twenty  yeafs  of  his  residence 
and  active  career  he  was  the  dominating  influence  both 
in  business  and  public  affairs.  He  has  always  been  a 
stanch  advocate  of  honest  government  and  civic  im- 
provement. No  citizen  has  stood  more  firmly  as  an  ad- 
vocate for  education  in  this  city.  One  of  his  first  tasks 
after  getting  his  bank  well  established  was  to  build 
up  a  public  school  system  and  he  is  given  credit  for  hav- 
ing laid  a  substantial  basis  for  the  present  public  school 
system.  Very  often  his  incessant  labor  in  behalf  of  edu- 
cation was  mingled  with  the  practical  charity  which  has 
been  an  equal  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  has  inter- 
ested himself  not  only  in  the  broader  forms  of  benevo- 
lence and  public  spirit,  but  has  extended  his  means  and 
personal  assistance  to  hundreds,  especially  of  the  de- 
pendent and  orphan  children  of  the  city.  A  few  years 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  war  Mr.  Morehead  was  elected 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  thus  had 
considerable  practical  experience  in  the  administration 
of  a  municipality  before  he  came  to  El  Paso.  Here  also 
he  consented  to  serve  one  term  in  the  office  of  mayor, 
not  for  the  political  honor,  but  in  order  to  have  the 
facilities  for  carrying  out  some  much  needed  public  im- 
provement of  which  he  was  an  advocate.  His  most  con- 
spicuous achievement  while  in  the  office  was  to  prevent  the 
proposed  taking  of  water  for  public  purposes  from  the 
river  instead  of  from  the  purer  source  of  the  Mesa,  and  he 
thus  insured  practically  for  all  times  an  undefiled  supply 
of  fine  water  for  this  city. 

Charles  R.  Morehead  was  born  at  Richmond,  Missouri, 
February  28,  1836,  a  son  of  Charles  R.  Morehead,  Sr., 
and  his  wife,  Fanny  Warder.  The  Morehead  family  has 
a  wide  distribution  in  the  United  States  and  was  planted 
in  the  colony  of  Virginia  in  the  early  colonial  era.  It 
has  produced  a  nuviber  of  distinguished  sons,  and  many 
brilliant  men  have  been  among  the  family  relationship. 
There  are  governors  of  states,  soldiers  in  all  the  wars  of 
the  nation,  successful  business  men  and  workers  in  the 
profession. 

Charles  Morehead,  the  founder  of  the  family,  came 
from  Scotland,  and  in  1630  located  in  the  northern  neck 
of  Virginia.  Next  in  line  of  descent  was  John  Morehead, 
and  a  son  of  John  was  Charles  Morehead,  who  married 
Miss  Mary  Turner.  Of  this  last  union  was  bom  Turner 
Morehead  on  January  7,  1757,  in  Fauquier  county,  Vir- 
ginia. In  1811,  he  followed  his  mother  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  to  Kentucky,  and  died  in  Barron 
county  of  that  state,  February  23,  1820.  He  was  a  soldier 
of  the  Revolution  during  a  greater  part  of  the  war,  and 
held  the  rank  of  captain.  He  bore  several  scars  received 
in  battle  during  the  war.    He  was  a  farmer  most  of  his 


life,  and  at  the  same  time  was  engaged  in  milling,  being 
a  prosperous  and  substantial  business  man.  He  was  re- 
markable for  his  morality  and  conscientious  course  in 
life,  was  hospitable  and  kind  to  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact,  and  though  a  man  of  decided  convictions  was 
exceedingly  popular  in  the  communities  where  he  lived. 
Turner  Morehead  was  first  married  June  7,  1779,  to  Ann 
Ransdale,  and  they  had  a  large  family  of  children.  On 
January  14,  1798,  Turner  Morehead  married  Mary  Ann 
Hewitt  Hooe,  who  was  born  in  Virginia,  in  1779,  was  a 
woman  of  good  English  education,  had  been  delicately 
nurtured,  was  noted  for  her  domestic  habits,  and  was 
much  beloved  by  children  and  friends.  She  died  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  May  20,  1838. 

Of  the  children  of  Turner  Morehead  by  his  wife  Mary 
Ann  Hewitt  Hooe,  the  second  was  Charles  Robert  More- 
head,  Sr.,  who  was  born  in  Fauquier  county,  Virginia, 
January  1,  1800.  In  1824,  he  was  married  in  Barron 
county,  Kentucky,  to  Fanny  Warder,  who  was  bom  in 
the  same  county  of  Virginia  March  26,  1804,  a  daughter 
of  John  and  Ann  (Elliott)  Warder.  In  1826,  Charles 
R.  Morehead,  Sr.,  and  family  moved  to  Lafayette  county, 
Missouri,  and  died  on  November  5,  1880.  The  children 
of  his  first  wife  were :  John  Turner,  Louisa  Warder,  Wil- 
liam, Harriet  E.,  Ann  Maria,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  Frances 
Ann,  James  A.,  Benjamin  W.  Charles  R.  Morehead,  Sr., 
in  1884  married  Catherine  A.  Sheldon  and  had  six  chil- 
dren by  her. 

Charles  R.  Morehead,  the  El  Paso  citizen,  was  married 
January  25,  1859,  to  Lemira  Morris,  who  was  born  Oc- 
tober 14,  1837,  at  Maystick,  Kentucky,  and  belonged  to 
a  prominent  family  in  that  state.  She  died  at  El  Paso, 
June  25,  1910,  and  had  been  a  devoted  wife  and  com- 
panion for  half  a  century  and  had  lived  in  El  Paso  since 
early  in  1881.  She  was  a  very  charitable  woman,  and 
though  devoted  to  her  own  home  circle  had  a  prominent 
place  in  the  best  social  activities  and  was  a  worker  both 
for  church  and  practical  benevolence.  Her  children  were 
as  follows:  Ida,  born  November  5,  1859;  Fanny,  born 
March  23,  1863;  William  Morris,  born  February  4,  1865, 
and  died  at  birth.  The  daughter  Fanny  died  September 
2,  1864,  and  the  first  child  Ida,  died  November  26,  1898. 

Mr.  Morehead  was  for  many  years  actively  identified 
with  Masonry  and  his  record  in  that  order  is  briefly 
stated  as  follows:  A  Master  Mason,  Febmary  3,  1868; 
Royal  Arch,  January  6,  1884;  Royal  and  Select,  October 
13,  1884;  Knight  Templar,  August  15,  1884;  first  step 
in  Scottish  Rite,  October  13,  1883;  Rose  Croix  degrees, 
October  13,  1883;  Knight  of  Kadosh,  October  13,  1883; 
Thirty-second  degree,  October  13,  1883.  Mr.  Morehead 
was  elected  Knight  Commander  of  Court  of  Honor,  Oc- 
tober 23,  1895;  was  elected  Grand  Cross  of  Court  of 
Honor,  inspector  general,  thirty-third  degree,  October 
20,  1897,  by  the  Supreme  Council  at  Washington,  D.  C; 
was  coronetted  honorable  inspector  general  March  3, 
1898,  by  the  inspector  general  of  Texas  at  Galveston.  Mr. 
Morehead  is  a  life  member  of  the  Texas  State  Historical 
Association,  and  has  many  other  relations  with  social 
and  other  organizations. 

During  his  earlier  years  Mr.  Morehead  saw  much  of  the 
stirring  life  and  dangers  of  the  great  west,  and  several 
years  were  spent  on  the  great  plains,  during  the  years 
following  the  cession  of  the  Mexican  territory,  including 
California  and  several  other  large  and  flourishing  states. 
In  a  volume  which  is  known  to  all  students  of  western 
American  history,  ** Doniphan's  Expedition, ' '  by  Wil- 
liam E.  Connelley,  Mr.  Morehead 's  personal  recollections 
of  his  life  on  the  plains,  during  the  last  half  of  the 
decade  of  the  fifties  comprise  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  features  of  that  work.  He  was  an  as- 
sociate of  William  H.  Russell,  of  the  firm  of  Russell, 
Majors  &  Waddell,  who  instituted  and  for  a  number  of 
years  carried  on  a  large  business  in  the  transportation 
of  freight  and  passengers  across  the  plains  from  Fort 
Leavenworth  to  the  coast  and  also  over  the  Santa  Fe 
trail.    It  was  this  firm  which  first  put  into  operation  the 
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famous  ''Pony  Express,"  and  Mr.  Morehead  was  at  the 
meetings  in  Washington  where  the  express  was  planned 
and  organized.  Mr.  Morehead  made  a  number  of  trips 
from  Fort  Leavenworth  west  through  Utah  and  Wyoming, 
and  had  many  adventures  and  saw  much  of  the  activities 
which  characterized  the  great  plains  in  those  earlj  years. 
This  feature  of  his  narrative  is  of  course  too  long  for 
quotation,  but  towards  the  close  of  his  recollections  he 
writes  in  some  detail  of  his  coming  to  El  Paso,  and  as 
that  description  has  special  historical  interest  in  this 
publication  it  will  be  quoted  in  part,  as  follows: 

**  February  5,  1880,  the  late  O.  T.  Bassett  and  myself 
took  passage  on  the  Southern  Overland  Stage  coach  at 
Fort  Worth  for  El  Paso.  We  arrived  at  Comanche  on 
the  sixth,  left  on  the  seventh,  and  arrived  at  Brownwood 
that  day.  We  arrived  at  Walthal  on  the  eighth  and 
Fort  Concho  on  the  ninth,  where  we  spent  the  dav  with 
Lieutenant  L.  P.  Hunt,  and  left  there  at  9:00  *P.  M. 
for  Fort  Stockton.  Among  the  passengers  was  Mr.  Cor- 
bett,  sutler  at  Fort  Stockton,  a  fine  talker,  who  told 
many  Indian  stories  calculated  to  disturb  a  tenderfoot. 
Every  passenger  in  those  days  carried  a  Winchester  rifle 
as  well  as  pistols.  We  arrived  at  Fort  Stockton  on  the 
seventh,  and  left  Mr.  Corbett  and  one  other  passenger, 
thus  leaving  Mr.  Bassett  and  myself  alone  in  the  stage, 
arrived  at  Fort  Davis  on  the  twelfth,  where  we  found 
that  nothing  was  talke<l  of  but  Victoria,  the  great  leader 
of  the  Mescaliro  Apache  Indians.  The  drivers  pointed 
out  many  graves  along  the  road,  the  occupants  having 
been  victims  of  the  Indian  raids.  We  arrived  at  Old 
Fort  Quitman  the  night  of  the  thirteenth.  At  the  stage 
station  we  found  two  Mexican  herders,  who  had  been 
robbed  of  their  sheep  that  day  by  a  band  of  Indians, 
which  they  supposed  was  Victoria's  band.  We  partook 
of  some  black  coffee,  bacon  and  hard  bread  for  supper. 
By  this  time  the  driver  called  out  *A11  aboard'  and  ad- 
vised us  to  get  our  guns  in  order  and  keep  them  on  our 
laps.  The  curtains  were  rolled  up  so  that  we  could  be 
ready  to  jump  out  in  case  of  an  attack  and  take  to  the 
tomillo  bushes.  It  was  understood  that  we  would  stick 
together  and  make  the  best  fight  we  could  in  case  of  an 
attack.  The  driver  was  also  provided  with  a  Winchester 
rifle.  We  had  been  on  the  road  about  an  hour  when  the 
driver  stopped  and  pointed  to  a  camp  fire  almost  out, 
among  some  bushes  near  the  road.  He  got  down  and 
went  to  the  place,  lighted  a  match  and  looked  around 
the  cami),  then  <'anie  back.  l>oiinded  into  his  seat  and 
said:  'Moccasin-tracks  gentlemen,'  and  took  his  whip  to 
his  horses.  We  encountered  no  Indians,  however,  and 
arrived  at  El  Paso  at  eight  o'clock  P.  'SI. — 100  miles 
with  one  change  of  horses  from  Fort  Quitman  on  the 
Rio  Grande.  On  reaching  El  Paso  on  the  night  of  the 
fourteenth  we  put  up  at  Mrs.  Roman 's  Hotel,  an  old 
adobe  on  the  Plaza,  where  there  now  stands  a  fine 
brick  building.  I  had  one  acquaintance  in  El  Paso,  Judge 
Allen  Blacker,  then  judge  of  the  El  Paso  District  court, 
and  a  letter  to  Judge  Joseph  Magoffin,  with  whom  we 
took  dinner  on  Sunday.  We  snent  six  days  in  El  Paso. 
an<l  were  royally  entertained  by  Charles  Richardson  at 
El  Paso  del  Norte,  just  across  the  Rio  Grande  River  in 
Mexico.  We  purchased  four  hundred  acres  of  land  from 
Judire  Magoffin  in  the  suburbs  of  El  Paso,  made  some 
investigations  for  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany (which  was  a  part  of  my  mission)  and  left  on  the 
stage  on  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth. '' 

Ambruse  Rippy.  As  the  active  head  and  manager 
of  the  chief  ice.  coal  and  wood  business  in  Electra, 
Texas,  Ambruse  Rippy  takes  a  lea«ling  ])art  in  the  busi- 
I1CSS  activities  of  his  town.  He  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Rogers  &  Rippy,  and  the  business  the  firm  conducts 
:>:  a  most  extensive  one  along  retail  lines.  This  enter- 
|iris)>  is  something  of  a  departure  on  the  part  of 
>rr.  T?i»'py,  for  he  has  been  for  years,  or  since  he  initiated 
his  independent  career,  envrrossed  in  the  farming  busi- 
ness, on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale.     He  was  successful 


in  that  industry,  and  only  separated  himself  from  tbe 
enterprise  because  he  saw  a  field  especially  good  for  tbe 
furtherance  of  such  a  business  as  he  here  established. 

Ambruse  Rippy  was  born  in  Wichita  county,  Texas,  on 
March  21,  188.5.  and  has  lived  in  Texas  all  his  life.  He 
is  a  son  of  Andrew  P.  and  Mary  (Rogers)  Rippy,  natives 
of  Georgia  and  Texas,  respectively.  The  father  came 
to  Texas  in  1880  and  here  has  followed  farming  and 
stock  raising  along  successful  lines,  chiefly  in  Gray  county. 
He  met  and  married  his  wife  after  coming  to  this 
state,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  seven  children, 
of  which  number  Ambruse  Rippy  was  the  third  in  order 
of  birth. 

Texas,  therefore,  has  been  the  home  of  Ambruse  Bippy 
all  his  life.  He  attended  the  district  schools  of  Wichita 
county  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  working  on  the 
home  farm  with  his  father  in  the  meantime,  and  at  that 
age  he  set  out  for  himself.  He  bought  a  small  farm  at 
fiisr,  and  began  bis  independent  operations,  later  increas- 
ing it  by  a  considerable,  and  when  he  gave  up  his  farm- 
ing activities  in  1912  he  had  already  gained  quite  a 
standing  in  agricultural  circles  as  a  successful  and  enter- 
prising young  farmer.  It  was  in  1912  that  he  allied 
himself  with  C.  G.  Rogers,  and  under  the  firm  name  of 
Rogers  &  Rippy  the  two  engaged  in  the  retail  ice,  coal 
and  wood  business*  in  Electra.  The  business  already  has 
assumed  splendid  proportions,  and  promises  to  become 
one  of  the  foremost  of  its  kind  in  the  county.  Mr.  Bogers 
has  his  permanent  location  at  Wichita  Falls,  and  Mr. 
Rippy  is  the  active  head  and  manager  of  the  business  at 
this  point. 

On  De<»eml>er  6,  1909,  Mr.  Rippy  was  married  to 
Merta  Walker  in  Wichita  county,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Walker  of  that' county.  One  child  baa 
been  bom  to  them,  Benjamin  W.  Rippy,  bom  May  11th, 
1913. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rippy  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  and  he  is  fraternally  identified  with 
the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America  and  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World.  He  has  served  in  numerous  chairs  in  the 
former  order,  and  is  now  consul  of  the  local  lodge. 
He  is  a  Democrat,  but  takes  only  the  part  of  a  voter 
in  the  political  activities  of  his  community  and  of  the 
country  at  large.  He  was  at  one  time  overseer  of  high- 
ways in  Gray  county,  and  is  one  who  is  well  versed  on 
the  subject  of  good  roads, — one  of  increasingly  vast  im- 
portance in  these  days  of  the  automobile.  Mr.  Bippy  is 
enthusiastic  in  bis  regard  for  his  native  state,  and  is 
ever  alert  to  the  task  of  boosting  the  great  southwestern 
commonwealth. 

Clayton  L.  Avex.  All  of  his  life  with  the  exception 
of  a  five  year  period  spent  in  Oklahoma,  has  been  passed 
in  Texas,  his  birth  state,  and  Clayton  L.  Aven  feels 
himself,  as  a  result  thereof,  allied  with  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  state  and  his  home  community,  as  indeed,  he 
has  been  ever  since  he  reached  years  of  matnrity.  One 
of  those  sturdy  and  in<lepen<lent  natures  who  could 
never  brook  the  tedium  of  working  for  others^  he  has 
since  he  was  twenty-two  years  old,  been  the  manager 
and  head  of  a  business  enterprise  of  his  owa.  He  came 
to  Ele<*tra  in  1908  and  here  established  himidf  in  the 
real  estate  an»l  insuranre  business,  and  is  one  of  the  ex- 
tensive operators  of  the  community,  handling  his  own 
property  and  deals  in  real  estate. 

Born*  in  Hunt  county  on  July  19,  1877,  Clayton  L*. 
Aven  is  the  son  of  P^aiicis  H.  and  Julia  E.  (Hightower) 
Aven.  natives  of  Virginia  and  Texas,  respectively.  The 
father  came  overland  to  Texas  after  the  Civil  war,  and 
for  many  years  here  he  followed  farming  and  contract- 
ing. He  now  resides  on  his  farm  in  Hunt  county.  It 
should  also  l)e  stated  that  he  gave  valiant  service  in  a 
Virginia  rejjiment  during  the  Civil  war.  The  wife  and 
mother  diet!  at  the  early  ajre  of  forty  years,  when  Clay- 
ton Aven  was  only  a  small  child.  She  was  a  devout 
Christian  woman,  of  excellent  character  and  much  loved 
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of  all  who  knew  her,  long  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
church  in  which  she  was  an  enthusiastic  and  active  worker. 
Nine  children  were  born  to  the  parents,  the  subject  of 
this  review  being  the  third  born  in  a  family  of  ten  chil- 
dren, six  of  whom  are  deceased. 

The  early  education  of  Clayton  L.  Aven  was  secured 
in  the  public  schools  of  Hunt  county,  where  he  was  born, 
and  for  the  most  part  reared,  and  he  also  was  favored 
with  a  high  school  course  of  study.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  started  out  independently  to  make  his  way  in 
the  world,  having  up  to  that  time  been  the  main  assist- 
ant of  his  father  on  the  home  place.  When  he  left 
home  he  applied  himself  to  the  business  of  learning  the 
trade  of  a  barber,  and  he  followed  that  work  for  about 
ten  years.  Until  he  was  twenty-two  years  old  he  worked 
for  wages  but  at  that  time  he  established  a  business  of 
his  own,  it  being  no  part  of  his  intention  to  continue 
as  a  mere  hireling  any  longer  than  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary. Since  that  time  he  has  been  the  master  of  his 
own  fortunes.  He  conducted  a  barber  shop  success- 
fully in  Hugo,  Okla.,  until  1907,  when  he  came  to  Electra, 
and  here  identified  himself  with  the  real  estate  and 
insurance  business.  He  condiicts  a  general  insurance 
business,  but  in  realty  matters  handles  his  own  prop- 
erty as  w-ell  as  dealing  in  realty.  He  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Southwestern  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Dallas,  one  of  the  strongest  companies  in  the  state,  and 
other  lines  also  are  exploited  by  him.  His  success  here 
has  been  little  short  of  phenomenal,  and  he  is  undeniably 
the  leading  operator  in  his  line  of  activity  in  Electra. 

Mr.  Aven  was  married  at  Hugo,  Oklahoma,  on  April 
1,  1902,  to  Miss  Bertha  M.  Phillips,  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sam  T.  Phillips  now  of  Ardmore,  Oklahoma, 
but  formerly  of  Missouri.  Four  children  have  been  born 
to  them, — three  daughters  and  one  son :  Catholine,  the 
3rd  born,  is  now  deceased,  and  Velma  Marie  the  4th, 
died  in  infancy.  The  two  surviving  children  are  Frances 
Augusta  the  first  born,  and  Clayton  L.,  Jr.,  the  second  in 
order  of  birth. 

Mrs.  Aven  and  children  while  inclined  to  a  liberal  view 
in  the  matter  of  church  going,  with  a  willingness  to 
admit  the  good  of  all  sects,  lean  toward  the  Methodist 
church.  Mr.  Aven  is  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  Amer- 
ica. Politically  he  takes  an  independent  stand,  and  on 
occasions  takes  an  active  part  in  county  and  state 
politics,  when  interests  are  at  stake  that  he  feels  en- 
titled to  his  support  as  a  citizen.  He  is  a  man  who 
finds  his  chief  pleasure  in  his  business  and  his  home,  but 
he  is  fond  of  reading,  and  is  not  averse  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  drama  on  occasion.  His  position  in  Electra  is  one 
of  the  most  stable  order,  and  he  stands  high  with  his 
fellows  in  business  and  social  circles  alike. 

Dr.  Edward  B.  Mouser.  The  oldest  physician  in 
point  of  continued  practice  at  this  point  is  Dr.  Edward 
B.  Mouser  who  came  to  Electra  in  1902  and  here  has 
carried  on  an  extensive  general  practice,  in  both  medicine 
and  surgery.  His  success  has  been  of  a  pleasing  nature, 
and  well  merited  on  the  part  of  the  doctor,  who  has 
spared  no  labor  to  fit  himself  properly  for  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  exacting  profession,  and  has  never  per- 
mitted the  slightest  relaxation  of  vigilance  on  his  part 
where  questions  of  scientific  research  are  up  for  con- 
sideration. His  standing  with  the  medical  profession  in 
these  parts  is  exceptionally  good,  and  he  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  rapidly  advancing  men  of  his  class 
today. 

Edward  B.  Mouser  was  born  in  Dallas  county,  Texas, 
on  April  6,  1875,  and  is  a  son  of  Frederick  M.  and 
Sophia  (Flannagan)  Mouser,  both  Kentucky  born  people, 
of  old  Kentucky  families.  They  were  married  in  their 
native  state  and  came  to  Texas  in  1858.  The  father 
devoted  himself  to  farming  activities  all  his  life  and 
died  in  1910  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  Mrs. 
Mouser  died  in  1901  when  she  was  sixty-eight  years  old, 


and  both  are  buried  in  Dallas.  Seven  children  came 
to  them,  and  he  whose  name  initiates  this  review  was 
the  youngest  of  the  number. 

Dr.  Mouser,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  *s  expense 
which  his  father  bore,  paid  for  his  college  education  by 
his  own  labors,  and  his  training  is  none  the  less  com- 
plete for  that  fact.  He  attended  the  public  schools 
as  a  boy  and  then  entered  the  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1895.  He 
then  took  a  course  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
State  University  at  Galveston,  followed  by  a  thorough 
training  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Old  University 
at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  from  which  he  was  duly  gradu- 
ated in  1898,  with  his  well  earned  degree  of  M.  D.  He 
returned  to  Texas  soon  thereafter  and  began  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  at  once,  locating  at  first  at  Grays 
Gin  in  Dallas  county,  Texas,  where  he  continued  for 
about  two  years,  and  then  moved  to  Reinhardt,  engag- 
ing in  a  partnership  with  Dr.  J.  E.  Baldwin.  This  asso- 
ciation continued  for  three  years,  and  it  was  then  that 
Dr.  Mouser  concluded  to  locate  in  Electra.  He  is  today 
the  oldest  practicing  physician  in  the  community,  and 
enjoys  the  favor  of  a  wide  circle  of  those  who  looked  to 
him  for  medical  aid  and  attendance  in  the  days  when 
he  was  the  only  physician  in  the  place.  Dr.  Mouser 
has  enjoyed  a  splendid  success  and  his  work  is  one  that 
has  attracted  notice  among  his  confreres.  He  has  mem- 
bership in  the  County  and  State  Medical  Societies  and 
the  Northwestern   Texas  Medical  Association  as  well. 

Dr.  Mouser,  despite  his  extensive  practice  and  the  un- 
relenting responsibilities  of  his  position,  has  found  time 
for  civic  activity  and  service  during  the  years  of  his  resi- 
dence here.  He  was  one  time  Mayor  of  Electra,  and  at 
one  time  held  continuous  association  with  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  county  as  a  member  of  the  school 
board,  a  post  wherein  he  served  with  much  of  benefit 
to  the  community. 

Fraternally  speaking,  Dr.  Mouser  is  a  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and 
in  the  former  order  he  has  served  as  chancellor  com- 
mander, and  holds  another  office  of  similar  importance 
at  this  time.  He  is  consulting  physician  of  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World.  A  Democrat  in  his  politics,  Dr. 
Mouser  takes  no  part  beyond  that  of  a  voter,  and  that 
duty  he  performs  without  strict  adherence  to  party 
lines,  viewing  the  ballot  privilege  in  its  broadest  sense, 
and  not  as  a  means  of  maintaining  any  one  party  in 
power. 

On  August  13,  1899,  Dr.  Mouser  was  married  in  Dallas 
county  to  Clara  Colbert,  a.  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Colbert,  of  Grand  Prairie  in  Dallas  county.  Four 
children  have  been  born  to  them :  Curtis,  Cecil,  Buell  and 
Edward  B.,  Jr. 

Percy  Larkin,  M.  D.  During  more  than  twenty  years 
of  medical  practice  at  Athens,  Dr.  Larkin  has  extended 
his  energies  and  activities  much  beyond  the  average 
accomplishment  of  successful  physicians.  He  is  an  ex- 
cellent business  man,  and  his  term  as  Mayor  of  Athens 
a  few  years  ago  has  been  credited  with  marking  the 
advent  of  a  new  era  of  upbuilding  and  improvement  in 
the  town.  Another  fact  that  might  be  noted  in  this 
introduction,  and  which  will  ser\'e  to  further  justify  his 
prominence  as  a  Texan,  is  that  the  Larkin  family  has 
been  closely  identified  with  this  section  of  east  Texas 
for  more  than  a  half  century.  Dr.  Percy  Larkin  was 
born  at  Athens,  Texas,  February  22,  1862,  and  is  a  son 
of  the  late  Dr.  William  C.  Larkin,  who  died  at  Athens 
in  1887,  and  moved  to  Henderson  county  in  December, 
1859.  The  senior  Dr.  Larkin  was  a  native  of  Tennessee, 
where  he  was  born  in  1832.  For  his  time  he  was  very 
liberally  educated,  was  a  graduate  of  the  Cumberland 
University  at  Lebanon  in  the  literary  course  and  studied 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
graduated  in  1856.  His  first  practice  was  at  Epps,  Ala- 
bama, and  after  three  years  he  moved   to  Texas,   and 
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found  a  home  four  miles  east  of  Athens.  He  remained 
active  in  his  profession  until  his  death,  except  for  a  brief 
period,  during  which  he  sold  goods  in  Palestine,  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Larkin-Coleman  Company.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  he  served  on  the  board  of 
medical  examiners  for  his  district,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  lower  house  of  the  Texas  legislature  in  the  six- 
teenth and  twentieth  assemblies.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Democrat,  and  affiliated  with  no  church.  His  first  mar- 
riage occurred  in  Sumpter  county,  Alabama,  when  Miss 
Hattie  HoUoway  became  his  wife.  She  died  in  1885 
and  the  doctor  then  married  Miss  Jennie  Irwin.  His 
children  by  his  first  wife  are  mentioned  as  follows: 
McDuff  Larkin  at  Athens ;  Percy  Lee  who  died  unmarried 
in  1884;  Beulah,  wife  of  Elmer  Miller,  of  Athens;  and 
Bird,  wife  of  John  W.  Searls  of  Athens.  The  one 
child  by  the  second  wife  of  Dr.  Larkin  is  Faith,  who  is 
married  and  lives  in  San  Antonio. 

Dr.  Percy  Larkin  grew  up  in  Henderson  county,  at 
Athens,  and  most  of  his  early  education  was  acquired 
in  private  schools.  His  first  practical  experience  was 
working  in  his  father's  drug  store  at  Athens.  In  1888 
he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  in  earnest,  and  in 
1890  was  graduated  M.  D.  from  the  Kentucky  school 
of  medicine  at  Louisville.  •  Returning  to  Texas,  he 
started  practice  at  Athens,  and  has  always  enjoyed  a 
large  and  successful  patronage.  He  has  served  on 
the  board  of  censors  for  the  County  Medical  Society, 
of  which  he  is  an  active  member,  and  he  also  belongs 
to  the  Texas  State  Medical  Society. 

With  the  Democratic  party  he  has  kept  in  close  touch 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  1912  attended  the  state 
Democratic  convention,  casting  a  ballot  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  Governor  Colquitt.  His  term  as  mayor,  al- 
ready mentioned,  ran  from  1902  to  1907.  It  was  in 
those  years  that  Athens  woke  from  its  apathy,  and  be- 
gan to  grow  and  improve  along  the  substantial  lines 
which  are  the  feature  of  the  town  at  the  present  time. 
Dr.  Larkin,  among  other  business  affairs,  is  a  partner 
in  the  Dickerson  Drug  Company,  and  a  director  in  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Athens.  He  has  built  two  sub- 
stantial business  blocks  in  Athens,  and  in  that  way  has 
contributed  to  the  substantial   growth   of  the  place. 

Dr.  Larkin  has  for  twenty  years  been  treasurer  of 
the  Blue  Lodge  and  Chapter  of  Local  Masonry.  His 
church  is  the  Methodist.  On  December  29,  1887,  Dr. 
Larkin  married  Miss  Tempie  Collins.  Her  father  was 
Dr.  John  Collins,  who  before  the  Civil  war  was  a  mer- 
chant at  Athens,  and  who  died  at  Athens  in  January, 
1890.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  Dr.  Collins  married 
Miss  Minnie  Derden,  who  was  born  in  Alabama,  and  is 
still  living  at  Athens.  The  other  children  of  Dr.  Collins 
are:  Dr.  W.  K.  Collins  and  Lucy  Gaston,  the  latter  of 
Dallas.  There  are  three  still  living  in  the  original  fam- 
ily of  six  Collins  children.  Dr.  Larkin  and  wife  are  the 
parents  of  Winnie,  the  wife  of  H.  C.  Dunbar,  tax  col- 
lector of  Henderson  county,  and  Percy  Larkin,  Jr. 

'*He  kept  the  Comanches 
Away  from  the  ranches. 
And  followed  them  far 
O'er  the  Texas  frontier." 

Marshall  Pierson.  In  considering  those  among 
Rule's  citizens  whose  activities  have  been  directed 
toward  developing  the  city's  commercial  interests,  and 
who  through  ability  and  business  acumen  have  attained 
distinction  in  their  special  fields,  particular  mention 
should  be  made  of  ^larshall  Pierson,  the  proprietor  of 
one  of  the  largest  retail  hardware  establishments  in  Has- 
kell county.  A  resident  of  Texas  all  of  his  life,  his  rise 
in  the  business  world  has  been  steady  and  continuous, 
while  his  influence  as  a  useful  and  public-spirited  citizen 
has  left  its  impress  upon  the  community  and  has  tended 
to  promote  its  progress  and  advancement.  Mr.  Pierson 
was  born  at  Emory,  Rains  county,  Texas,  February  4, 


1876,  and  is  a  son  of  Marshall  S.  and  Roxana  (Ryan) 
Pierson.  His  father,  for  years  one  of  the  best  known 
financiers  of  Haskell  county,  died  in  1909,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two  years,  and  was  buried  at  Haskell,  where  his 
widow  still  resides.  There  were  twelve  children  in  the 
family,  Marshall  being  the  fourth  in  order  of  birth. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  about  four  years  old,  and 
his  father,  Marshall  S.  Pierson  mtfrried  for  his  second 
wife  Margaret  Rice;  she  resides  at  Haskell,  Texas. 

Marshall  Pierson  was  given  excellent  educational  ad- 
vantages, attending  the  public  and  high  schools,  subse- 
quently taking  a  course  at  Baylor  University,  and  then 
going  to  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  where  he  completed 
a  commercial  course  in  Eastman's  Business  Gollefj^. 
Upon  his  return  to  Texas,  he  entered  upon  his  career  as 
assistant  cashier  of  the  Haskell  National  Bank,  of  which 
institution  his  father  was  president,  but,  preferring  com- 
mercial lines,  resigned  his  position  and  came  to  Rule. 
Here  he  established  himself  in  business  as  proprietor  of 
his  present  establishment,  which,  starting  in  a  modest 
manner,  has  grown  to  large  proportions.  The  store  now 
has  about  8,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  the  stock 
includes  a  complete  and  up-to-date  line  of  light  and 
heavy  hardware,  building  material,  buggfies,  wagons  and 
agricultural  implements,  and  a  generous  retail  trade  is 
attracted  from  all  over  the  country.  Mr.  Pierson  has 
all  the  essential  qualities  of  a  useful  and  successful 
man  of  business.  Quick  to  perceive,  prompt  to  act,  he 
has  met  minor  business  questions  with  great  ease,  while 
larger  matters  have  been  the  subject  of  full  considera- 
tion. His  associates  know  him  as  a  man  logical  in  his 
reasoning  and  considerate  and  broad  in  his  judgment  of 
general  business  conditions  and  tendencies. 

On  September  27,  1900,  at  Columbus,  Georgia,  Mr. 
Pierson  was  married  to  Miss  Daisy  Rogers,  daughter  of 
Rev.  \V.  S.  Rogers,  of  Georgia,  and  three  children  have 
been  born  to  this  union:  Rogers,  Ryan  and  Marshall, 
Jr.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierson  are  consistent  members  of  the 
Baptist  church,  and  she  is  active  in  the  work  of  the 
Ladies*  Aid  Society.  Fraternally,  Mr.  Pierson  is  con- 
nected with  the  "\Yoodmen  of  the  World,  the  Masons, ' 
the  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  was 
presiding  officer  at  the  organization  of  the  Rule  Com- 
mercial Club,  and  has  since  been  one  of  its  most  enthu- 
siastic and  active  members.  In  politics  a  Democrat,  he 
has  been  frequently  solicited  to  become  a  candidate  for 
public  office,  but  has  preferred  to  remain  in  private  life, 
satisfied  to  contribute  to  his  community's  welfare  by  his 
activities  in  the  commercial  field.  Fond  of  outdoor 
life,  he  is  a  devotee  of  automobiling,  hunting  and  fishing, 
but  also  enjoys  theatricals  and  lectures,  and  is  an 
omniverous  reader  along  general  lines.  His  connection 
with  the  various  activities  of  life  in  Rule  has  given  him 
an  extensive  acquaintance,  and  his  friends  are  to  be 
found  in  business,  in  the  political  arena  and  in  fraternal 
and  social  circles. 

Jesse  D.  Hall.  It  is  probable  that  in  no  vocation 
of  life  do  men  l)ecome  so  widely  known  as  in  journalism, 
not  always  as  individuals,  but  as  forces,  their  printed 
thoughts  speaking  to  many  while  their  spoken  ones 
could  reach,  perhaps,  but  a  few.  Hence  the  grave  respon- 
sibilities of  the  journalist.  The  power  of  the  press  has 
many  times  brought  reformatory  legislation,  and  more 
than  once  has  changed  public  policies,  and  nowhere  has 
this  been  better  exemplified  than  in  the  smaller,  towns 
and  villages,  where  the  newspaper  is  a  dominant  force. 
Naturally  endowed  with  editorial  ability,  Jesse  D.  HaU, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  7??//^*  Beview,  of  Rule,  Texas, 
entered  newspaper  life  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  and  he 
has  gradually  worked  his  way  up  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession until  he  now  finds  himself  at  the  head  of  a  journal 
which  exerts  a  wide  influence  in  molding  public  opinion. 
He  was  born  at  Omaha,  Morris  county,  Texas,  Septem- 
l>er  17.  1874.  and  is  a  son  of  David  Lee  and  Sarah 
(Darwin)  Hall. 
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David  Lee  Hall  was  born  in  Kentucky,  and  came  to 
Texas  in  1844,  his  subsequent  life  being  spent  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  During  the  war  between  the  South 
and  Nortti  he  served  as  a  private  in  a  Texas  regiment  in 
the  Confederate  army,  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  active 
service,  participating  in  a  number  of  hard-fought  engage- 
ments. He  was  a  life-long  member  of  the  Primitive  Bap- 
tist church,  and  was  active  politically,  although  he  never 
held  office.  He  passed  away  in  1901,  when  about  seventy- 
tour  years  of  age,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  Titus  Cemetery. 
He  was  married  ip.  Texas  to  Miss  Sarah  Darwin^  who  was 
bom  in  Alabama,  an  active  member  of  the  Prinutive  Bap- 
tist church,  in  the  faith  of  which  she  died  in  1907,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six  years,  and  was  buried  beside  her  hus- 
band in  the  cemetery  in  Titus  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
HaU  were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  of  whom  Jesse  D. 
was  the  sixth  child  and  oldest  son. 

Jesse  D.  Hall  has  been  a  resident  of  Texas  throughout 
his  life.  He  was  brought  up  on  his  father's  farm  in 
Titus  county,  and  attended  the  country  schools  until 
reaching  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  at  which  time  he  be- 
gan his  career  as  an  employe  of  a  printing  office,  and  has 
continued  to  be  connected  with  newspaper  work  to  the 
present  time.  During  his  career  Mr.  Hall  has  been  identi- 
fied with  various  publications  all  over  the  State,  in  numer- 
ous capacities.  His  venture  into  the  field  on  his  own  ac- 
count occurred  in  1895,  when  he  established  the  Howe 
Herald,  a  publication  which  he  operated  for  five  years  be- 
fore disposing  of  his  interests  therein.  His  next  pubKca- 
tion  was  the  Mount  Pleasant  E<igle,  with  which  he  was 
connected  for  a  period  of  eight  years.  In  1908  Mr.  Hall 
took  up  his  residence  at  Bule,  where  he  bought  the  BtUe 
Beview,  which  he  has  developed  into  an  influential  organ 
with  a  wide  circulation  all  over  Haskell  county.  Aside 
from  giving  his  readers  the  important  news,  both  local 
and  nation^,  Mr.  Hall  has  been  a  forceful  and  untiring 
advocate  of  good  roads  and  other  improvements,  and  is 
now  encouraging  the  building  of  creameries.  His  indus- 
trious and  well-applied  efforts  have  found  appreciation 
and  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  reading  public,  and 
his  fellow-citizens  are  supporting  his  publication  in  a 
gratifying  manner.  In  connection  with  his  paper  he  con- 
ducts a  job  printing  establishment,  which  is  equipped  to 
do  a  fine  line  of  work. 

On  May  18,  1895,  Mr.  Hall  was  married  to  Miss  Minnie 
Slaughter,  daughter  of  John  L.  Slaughter,  of  Howe, 
Texas,  and  three  children  have  been  born  to  this  union: 
Erma,  Helen  and  Jesse  D.,  Jr.  In  his  religious  faith,  Mr. 
Hall  leans  toward  the  Primitive  Baptist  church.  He  is  a 
popular  member  of  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows.  As  secretary  of  the  Rule  Commercial  Club, 
he  is  active  in  ^^ boosting''  his  section  and  its  numerous 
advantages.  In  political  matters  he  is  a  Democrat,  and 
served  as  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  aldermen  of  this 
place.  He  is  a  close  student  of  men  and  events,  and  is 
particularly  fond  of  good  lectures.  Personally,  he  is  a 
virile  man,  whose  pleasing  personality  has  gained  him 
hosts  of  friends  all  over  the  State. 

Arthur  H.  Sams.  One  of  the  youngest  bank  presi- 
dents in  Texas  is  Arthur  H.  Sams,  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Benjamin  in  Knox  county.  In 
every  community  are  men  who  by  force  of  character  and 
their  capacity  for  leadership  become  recognized  as  fore- 
most citizens  and  bear  an  important  part  in  public  af- 
fairs. Such  a  man  is  Mr.  Sams,  who  began  his  career  as 
farmer,  later  engaged  in  merchandising  at  Benjamin, 
and  is  identified  with  the  First  National  Bank  as  presi- 
dent. 

Born  in  Denton  county,  Texas,  April  28,  1876,  Mr. 
Sams  is  a  Texan  by  life-long  residence.  His  father,  Col. 
P.  C.  Sams,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  honored  mer- 
chants in  west  Texas.  A  resident  of  the  state  since  1857, 
he  has  given  all  his  active  career  to  merchandising,  and 
is  still  proprietor  of  one  of  the  large  stores  in  Benjamin. 


During  the  war  between  the  states,  he  was  a  loyal  Con- 
federate serving  in  a  Texas  regiment,  and  in  one  battle 
had  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  shot  off.  In  1912  he  cele- 
brated his  golden  wedding  anniversary.  For  more  than 
fifty  years  he  has  been  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  his  wife  is  likewise  devoted  to  the  same 
denomination.  CoL  Sams  is  everywhere  known  by  his 
title,  although  he  was  not  an  officer  in  the  army.  His 
marriage  to  Mollie  Homer  was  celebrated  in  Arkansas. 
She  was  a  native  of  Missouri,  and  immediately  after 
their  marriage  removed  to  Texas.  There  were  eight  chil- 
dren in  the  family,  of  whom  the  banker  was  fourth  in 
order  of  birth. 

Arthur  H.  Sams  obtained  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools,  and  has  been  practically  earning  his  own 
way  in  the  world  since  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  His 
fiist  regular  employment  was  on  a  ranch  at  a  salary  of 
twenty  dollars  per  month,  and  he  continued  to  work  for 
wages  in  that  line  for  five  years.  After  that  two  years 
were  spent  in  farming,  and  he  then  bought  a;i  interest  in 
a  store  at  Benjamin,  and  prospered  as  a  merchant  here 
for  eight  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  the  First  National  Bank,  and  when 
the  bank  opened  for  business  he  stood  at  the  window  as 
cashier.  Five  years  later  the  directors  elected  him  presi- 
d(.'nt  and  he  has  since  directed  the  affairs  of  one  of  the 
niost  substantial  banking  institutions  in  Knox  county. 
His  interests  include  much  more  besides  banking,  since 
he  is  the  owner  of  a  large  amount  of  land  and  cattle, 
and  buys  and  ships  live  stock  to  all  the  markets. 

At  Seymour,  Texas,  on  October  31,  1897,  Mr.  Sams 
married  Miss  Roma  Cockerell,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  T.  Cockerell  of  Baylor  county.  To  their  marriage  have 
been  born  five  children,  two  sons  and  three  daughters, 
as  follows:  Herbert,  Ruby,  Jewell,  Bemice,  Mary  Bell 
and  Arthur  H.  Jr.  The  family  worship  in  the  Christian 
church,  and  Mrs.  Sams  is  a  jnember  of  the  Ladies  Aid 
Society,  the  Mothers  Club  and  other  religious  and  social 
organizations.  Fraternally  Mr.  Sams  is  affiliated  with 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  and  at  the  present  time  is  treasurer  of  the  Ben- 
jamin Commercial  Club.  In  politics  he  is  a  voter  only, 
but  has  always  given  his  support  to  the  Democratic  prin- 
ciples. Outside  of  business  he  finds  recreation  in  out- 
door life,  especially  in  fishing  and  hunting,  and  is  a  thor- 
ough home  man  devoted  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of 
his  family. 

Evan  Duval.  By  the  recent  election  of  Evan  Duval 
as  county  clerk  of  Knox  county,  the  citizens  showed  their 
appreciation  of  a  sterling  young  citizen  and  business 
man,  and  turned  over  one  of  the  important  county  offices 
to  one  who  had  previously  given  an  excellent  account  of 
himself  both  in  the  management  of  his  private  interests 
and  in  public  responsibilities. 

Evan  Duval  is  a  native  Texan  born  in  Smith  county, 
February  25,  1885,  one  of  a  family  of  thirteen  children, 
being  the  next  to  the  youngest  in  birth.  His  father.  Van 
Buren  Duval  was  born  in  Maryland,  and  was  a  carpenter 
and  builder  by  profession.  During  the  war  between  the 
states  he  entered  the  Confederate  army,  fought  in  many  of 
the  battles  and  important  campaigns  of  the  war,  but  es- 
caped without  serious  wound  or  capture.  In  1866  he  moved 
to  Texas,  and  followed  farming  and  his  regular  trade  for 
many  years.  In  religion  he  and  his  wife  were  active 
members  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  in  politics,  though 
influential,  he  never  held  office.  His  death  occurred  in 
January,  1895,  when  about  fifty -six  years  of  age.  He 
married  Mary  C.  Webb,  in  Maryland,  where  she  was 
born.  She  died  in  1901  at  the  age  of  about  fifty-four 
and  is  buried  in  Haskell  county. 

Mr.  Evan  Duval  has  spent  all  his  active  career  in 
Texas,  and  received  his  education  through  the  public 
schools  and  in  the  Tyler  Business  College.  When  he 
was  fifteen  years  of  age  he  started  out  for  himself  and 
since  then  has  never  required  financial  aid  or  assistance 
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from  any  one  in  his  career.  Farming  was  his  occupation 
until  about  1908,  in  which  year  he  took  the  position 
of  deputy  sheriff  and  tax  collector  in  Knox  countj. 
Three  years  later  he  went  to  Knox  City  and  spent  one 
year  in  the  management  of  an  oil  milL  He  was  then 
elected  to  the  office  of  county  clerk  and  has  given  a  most 
capable  administration  of  the  affairs  of  office.  He  is 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  Knox  County  Democratic 
party. 

In  Knox  City,  on  February  11,  1913,  Mr.  Duval  mar- 
ried Miss  Jessie  Bohanna,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  W.  Bohanna  of  Knox  City.  Tlieir  church  preference 
is  the  Baptist  denomination.  Fraternally  Mr.  Duval  is 
affiliated  with  the  Blue  Lodge  and  Chapter  of  Masonry, 
and  is  a  past  master  of  his  home  lodge.  He  enjoys  a 
fishing  and  hunting  excursion  oocasionally.  and  is  espe- 
cially fond  of  good  oratory  whether  in  a  political  speech 
or  a  lecture. 

Major  Wjlliam  Lott  Davidson.  The  above  stanza, 
quoted  in  this  connection  to  emphasize  a  fact  which 
type  regularity  might  otherwise  obscure,  that  Major 
Da>id8on  is  one  of  the  sur\-ivors  from  the  now  distant 
period  when  practically  all  this  great  state  was  a  fron- 
tier, exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Indians,  and  an 
almost  constant  battleground  for  the  contending  forces 
of  civilization  and  barbarism.  Major  Davidson,  how- 
ever, has  been  more  than  a  soldier  and  Indian  fighter. 
He  has  been  a  jurist  and  lawyer,  and  as  a  citi?en  his 
name  has  for  years  been  constantly  associated  with  the 
best  in  the  life  of  his  section  of  the  state.  Few  men 
have  been  permitted  to  live,  as  Major  Davidson  has, 
the  life  of  adventure,  of  thrilling  episode  and  rugged 
usefulness,  and  few  in  the  great  state  of  Texas  are  so 
well  known  and  beloved. 

William  Lott  Davidson  was  bom  in  Tallahatchie 
county,  Mississippi,  June  26,  1838.  His  father,  A.  H. 
Davidson,  was  a  native  of  Xorth  Carolina,  and  his  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Eliza  Jane  Lott,  was  a  native 
of  Georgia.  The  parents  were  married  in  Mississippi, 
and  both  repre8ente<l  old  and  prominent  southern  fami- 
lies. On  the  paternal  side  the  great-grandfather  fought 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  received  a  wound  in  the 
memorable  Battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse.  The  father 
was  a  man  of  force,  intelligence  and  energy,  and  fol- 
lowe<l  fanning  and  merchandising  for  many  years.  Sub- 
sequently, having  taken  up  the  profession  of  law,  he 
made  a  reputation  as  an  orator  in  the  state  of  Tennes- 
see, where  his  practice  was  situated,  and  it  is  said  that 
almost  his  only  rival  in  oratory  was  the  great  Prentiss. 
For  years  he  served  on  the  circuit  bench  of  Tennessee. 
It  was  still  an  early  date  in  Texas  history  when  he  came 
to  this  country  and  Fettled  near  San  Antonio,  subse- 
quently opening  up  the  plantation  on  Eagle  Lake,  where 
Donavan   was  killed. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Judge  Davidson,  the 
father,  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  his  own  battalion, 
and  served  until  he  met  death  on  the  field  in  October, 
1863,  while  leading  a  skirmish  line  in  Louisiana.  Up  to 
that  time  he  had  participated  in  all  the  chief  engage- 
ments of  Green's  brigade.  He  had  served  as  a  member 
of  the  secession  convention,  and  his  name  api>ears  on  the 
secession  ordinance.  He  was  a  faithful  adherent  of  the 
southern  cause,  and  one  of  the  men  of  Texas  whose 
names  deserve  lasting  memory.  The  mother  of  Major 
Davidson   died   in   1848  in   ^Mississippi. 

One  of  nine  children.  Major  Davidson  was  the  oldest 
and  is  now  the  last  survivor.  He  first  came  to  Texas 
in  is.Si),  but  was  later  sent  back  to  Mississippi,  Tennessee 
and  Xorth  Carolina  to  attend  school,  and  his  education 
was  attained  in  all  three  of  those  states,  in  preparatory 
schools  and  colleges.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Davidson 
College  of  Xorth  Carolina,  an  institution  which  was 
named  after  his  gre^t -uncle. 

Mr.  Davidson  returned  to  Texas  from  college  in  order 
to  enter  the  Ranger  service.     This  brought  him  during 


the '.decade  of  the  fifties  to  the  great  frontier,  which 
then  extended  throughout  a  central  bulk  of  Texas,  now 
including  some  of  the  most  popular  cities  and  counties. 
It  was  his  fortunate  distinction  as  a  ranger  to  come 
under  the  command  of  the  famous  Bigfoot  Wallace,  and 
also  under  William  B.  Henry  and  Callahan.  During 
Sam  Houston's  last  term  as  governor,  he  was  member  of 
a  minute  company,  under  Jim  Brown,  being  orderly 
sergeant  of  that  company  until  it  enlisted  in  the  state 
service  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  To  the  ran^r 
service  Major  Davidson  gave  some  of  the  best  years  of 
his  life,  and  in  speaking  of  the  great  task  of  pushing 
back  the  frontier  and  subduing  the  wilderness  and  its 
foes,  the  name  of  Davidson  deserves  a  place  and  IsMt- 
ing  memory  in  the  annals  of  that  period  of  Texas  his- 
tory. It  is  recounted  of  him  that  he  was  ahrays  be- 
tween the  homes  and  danger,  and  many  a  mother  has 
hushed  her  baby  at  night  by  telling  it  that  **Bill" 
Davidson  was  between  them  and  danger.  All  the  frontier 
folks  had  a  strong  affection  for  Major  Davidson,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  incurred  the  hate  and  fear  of  all 
enemies  of  societv. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  between  the  states  he 
joined  Tom  Green's  regiment,  in  Company  A,  and  en- 
gaged  in  the  Xew  Mexico  expedition.  He  fought  at  the 
Battle  of  Val  Verde, .where  he  was  slightly  wounded. 
From  there  the  troops  went  on  to  Albuquerque,  then  to 
Socorro,  where  a  battle  was  fought  and  an  army  hospital 
established.  Later  followed  the  ci^pture  of  Santa  I>b, 
the  engagement  near  Fort  Union,  Johnson's  Ranch,  and 
Glorietta.  At  Glorietta  Major  Davidson  was  shot 
through  the  thigh  by  a  minie  ball.  During  his  service 
as  a  ranger  he  had  been  wounded  by  Indian  arrows  in 
1855  and  1857.  The  last  wound  was  one  in  the  face, 
so  severe  that  the  arrow  had  to  be  sawed  out  of  the 
jawbone.  After  the  wound  at  Glorietta,  the  Major  was 
in  a  hospital  a  short  time,  but  subsequently  he  rejoined 
his  regiment  and  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Para  Alta. 
The  regiment  in  the  meantime  had  lost  many  of  its 
members,  and  was  then  given  a  furlough,  and  later 
rendezvoused  at  Hempstead.  On  December  31  Major 
Davidson  volunteered  to  take  part  in  the  capture  of 
Galveston.  He  was  then  on  board  the  Neptune  and 
participated  in  the  fight  in  the  bay  which  ended  with 
the  capture  of  the  Harriet  Lane,  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
ploits in  Texas  history  of  the  world.  In  that  engage- 
ment he  was  wounded  in  the  arm. 

Following  this  came  the  hard  and  bloody  campugn 
in  Louisiana,  at  Chaneyville,  and  the  capture  of  Brasaear 
City,  with  its  .$2,000,000  worth  of  Federal  stores.  At 
LaFourche  and  Cox 's  plantation  he  was  again  wounded. 
He  recovered  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battles  of 
Carrion  Crow  and  Fadoche,  where  fate  again  came  to 
him  in  the  shape  of  a  wound,  and  sent  him  back  to 
Texas  for  recuperation  during  the  winter. 

In  March,  1864,  he  was  again  on  the  march,  and  was 
obliged  to  travel  from  Bubble  Creek  into  Louisiana,  in 
order  to  meet  the  second  invasion  of  Banks.  He  reached 
there  in  time  to  participate  in  the  maneuvers,  which 
continued  until  April  8,  at  which  date  was  fought  the 
Battle  of  Mansfield.  On  the  same  day  occurred  the 
bloody  Battle  of  Peach  Orchard,  where  he  was  badly 
wounded  in  the  body  and  was  placed  in  the  care  of 
patriotic  l^uisiana  women.  Probably  few  Confederate 
soldiers  endure<l  more  frequent  wounds  and  greater 
stress  upon  mind  and  body  during  the  war  than  Major 
Davidson.  It  seems  remarkable  that  he  could  have  so 
often  recovered  from  his  wounds  and  the  strain  of  battle 
and  be  quickly  back  in  the  ranks,  so  that  in  spite  of  all 
these  injuries  he  gave  several  years  of  service  through- 
out the  period  of  the  war. 

On  recovering  from  the  last  mentioned  wound,  he  took 
part  in  the  engagements  at  Monett's  Perry,  and  then 
on  Mav  18  came  the  bloodv  Battle  of  Yellow  Bavou, 
where  his  regiment  lost  three-fourths  of  its  men  and 
where  he  was  left  for  dead  on  the  battlefield.    When  he 
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finally  returned  to  Richmond  his  company  was  disbanded, 
and  he  came  out  of  the  war  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  After  the  war  Major  Davidson  resumed  the 
threads  of  civil  life  by  taking  up  the  practice  of  law. 
In  1865  he  was  elected  county  attorney  of  Fort  Bend 
county,  and  held  that  office  until  removed  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities.  Subsequently  he  was  elected  county 
attorney  of  Goliad  county,  then  county  attorney  of  Vic- 
toria county,  and  after  that  was  district  attorney  of 
three  different  districts,  Fort  Bend  county  being  in- 
cluded in  one  of  these.  The  last  political  responsibility 
which  he  assumed  was  at  his  election  in  1904  as  county 
attorney  of  Fort  Bend  county,  and  served  four  years 
in  that  office.  Since  then  he  has  given  his  entire  time 
to  the  private  practice  of  law.  Major  Davidson  has  a 
record  of  never  having  been  reversed  out  of  sixty-six  cases 
appealed,  and  only  four  civil  cases  prosecuted  and  de- 
cided in  his  favor  were  ever  reversed. 

On  June  26,  1867,  Major  Davidson  married  Miss 
Jane  Eliza  Calder.  Her  father  was  R.  J.  Calder,  who 
was  one  of  the  captains  in  General  Houston's  army  of 
patriot  Texans  which  marched  across  the  state  and  finally 
won  independence  at  San  Jacinto.  Major  Davidson 
is  affiliated  with  the  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Masonic  Order, 
and  is  present  high  priest  of  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter, 
and  has  been  past  master  of  his  lodge.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  original  committee  which  established 
the  Mtfsonic  Home  at  Arlington,  Texas.  He  is  life 
adjutant  of  Captain  Bassett  ^s  camp  of  United  Confed- 
erate Veterans  at  Richmond,  and  he  and  his  good  wife 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  church. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  that  Major  David- 
son was  a  member  of  the  detail  that  brought  back  to 
Texas  the  body  of  Frank  W.  Johnson,  whose  splendid 
contribution  to  Texas  history  forms  the  chief  contents  of 
this  work.  Among  the  varied  associations  and  friend- 
ships of  a  long  life,  that  between  Major  Davidson  and 
Captain  Bassett  is  worthy  of  more  than  passing  note. 
They  have  been  lifelong  friends,  have  been  side  by  side 
in  many  of  the  trying  experiences  of  their  careers,  have 
enjoyed  and  suffered  together,  and  so  close  has  been 
their  friendship  that  mutual  acquaintances  have  often 
referred  to  them  as  Damon  and  P^ythias.  And  by  a 
friend  the  following  lines  were  dedicated  to  Major  W.  L. 
Davidson : 

A  ranger  on  the  wild  frontier, 

A   soldier  on   the  lurid   field, 
A  modern  knight  who  knows  no  fear. 

Who  scorned  to  fly,  who  scorned  to  yield. 

"Sleep,  sleep,  my  babies,  go  to  sleep,'' 
So  rang  the  frontier  mother's  song, 

**Bill    Davidson    his    vigil    keeps, 
No  crafty  foe  can  do  thee  wrong. ' ' 

Now  old,  and  marked  by  many  a  scar, 

Grim  emblem  of  tumultuous  days. 
No  bitterness  his   features  wear. 

There's  naught  but  kindness  in  his  gaze. 

Bill  Davidson,  the  pioneer; 

Bill  Davidson,  of  martial  mien; 
A  generous,  brave,  big-hearted  friend — 

Bill  Davidson,  the  man  serene. 

Louis  Chesser.  Merchant,  banker,  cattleman,  and  a 
pioneer  of  west  Texas,  Louis  Chessef  has  for  forty  years 
been  actively  identified  with  the  life  and  interests  of 
this  state,  and  is  regarded  properly  as  the  foremost  citi- 
zen of  the  town  of  Truscott  in  Knox  county.  Mr.  Chesser 
is  president  of  the  First  Bank  of  Truscott,  the  proprietor 
of  the  largest  mercantile  business  in  the  town,  and  for 
many  years  has  lent  his  influence  to  the  improvement 
and  upbuilding  of  his  county. 

Louis  Chesser  was  born  in  Polk  county,  Missouri,  March 
22,  1856,  the  second  in  a  family  of  six  children  bom  to 
Harvey  and  Lizzie  Chesser.     When  the  son  Louis  was 


nine  years  of  age  he  lost  his  father,  and  the  mother  died 
about  a  year  later.  Thus  he  was  thrown  on  his  own 
resources  practically  at  the  beginning  of  boyhood  and 
only  through  the  native  qualities  of  his  character  and  his 
unremitting  energy  has  he  achieved  a  successful  place 
in  the  world.  His  home  continued  to  be  in  Missouri 
until  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  old,  and  since  then  he 
has  lived  and  worked  in  Texas.  His  early  education  •  was 
supplied  through  the  public  schools  of  his  native  state, 
but  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  left  school  and  seriously 
began  making  his  own  fortune.  His  first  home  in  Texas 
was  in  Brayson  county,  where  he  followed  farm  work, 
and  was  a  wage  earner  for  the  first  year.  He  then  rented 
a  farm,  and  conducted  it  with  fair  success  until  1876. 
In  that  year  he  moved  to  Jack  county,  and  set  himself 
up  in  the  cattle  business  with  a  small  number  of  cattle. 
He  had  a  bunch  of  twenty  head  when  he  started  out,  and 
as  he  has  remained  prosperously  engaged  in  the  business 
to  the  present,  he  is  now  one  of  the  very  large  operators 
in  west  Texas.  One  of  his  best  ranches  is  located  just 
three  miles  from  Truscott.  Mr.  Chesser  has  lived  in 
Knox  county  since  1882,  and  practically  every  important 
development  has  taken  place  in  this  region  since  he  first 
came  here.  In  1909,  with  the  large  resources  acquired 
through  his  stock  industry  he  established  the  first  bank 
of  Truscott,  and  has  since  been  president  and  active  head, 
and  practically  sole  owner.  In  February,  1913,  was  es- 
tablished the  Louis  Chesser  Mercantile  Company,  han- 
dling a  complete  line  of  general  merchandise  and  doing  the 
larfifest  general  retail  business  in  the  town. 

In  Jack  county  on  March  26,  1886,  Mr.  Chesser  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Eliza  Brooks,  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Brooks,  an  old  pioneer  family  of 
Texas.  To  their  marriasro  were  born  four  children,  two 
sons  and  two  daughters:  I^uis,  Jr.,  deceased;  Louis  B., 
who  is  associated  with  his  father  in  business  at  Trus- 
cott; Evlyn  L.,  whose  home  is  in  Truscott,  and  who  is 
cashier  in  her  father's  bank;  Annie  E.,  at  home.  In 
religious  matters  Mr.  Chesser  has  a  preference  for  the 
Christian  denomination,  while  his  wife  and  daughters  are 
active  in  the  Methodist  church.  Fraternally  he  has  held 
office  in  the  lodees  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World,  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  His  political 
preference  is  for  the  Republican  doctrine,  and  he  has 
manifested  much  interest  in  local  affairs,  having  served 
on  the  school  board  at  different  times  and  otherwise 
exerting  a  helpful  influence  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  town. 
Outside  of  business  he  is  a  great  lover  of  home,  and  also 
enjoys  hunting,  fishing  and  baseball. 

Judge  Thomas  W.  Staton.  Now  serving  his  second 
term  in  the  office  of  county  judge  of  Foard  county. 
Judge  Staton 's  entire  career  has  been  one  of  unusual 
service  to  his  community.  Whether  in  the  capacity  of 
teacher,  minister  of  the  gospel,  public  official,  he  has 
always  manifested  hierh  ideals  and  a  practical  helpfulness 
in  promoting  the  betterment  of  society  in  general.  He 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  brilliant  men 
in  Foard  county,  and  his  name  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  connection  with  higher  political  honors. 

Thomas  W.  Staton  was  born  in  Blount  county,  Ala- 
bama, May  22,  1853,  the  eighth  child,  and  the  oldest 
living  son  in  a  family  of  nine  children  born  to  Col. 
George  D.  and  Nancy  (Deavor)  Staton.  Col.  Staton,  a 
native  of  Virginia,  moved  to  Alabama,  in  1818,  and  in 
1870,  to  Texas.  He  was  a  planter  and  rancher  through- 
out his  active  career.  He  saw  service  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Mexican  war,  being  colonel  of  a  regiment,  from  Ala- 
bama. Judge  Staton  now  owns  the  uniform  worn  by  his 
father  in  that  war,  and  values  this  memento  very  highly. 
Colonel  Staton  was  very  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Bap- 
tist church,  served  as  deacon  many  years,  and  was  con- 
secrated a  Christian.  Just  after  the  Civil  war  his  fellow 
citizens  offered  him  the  nomination  for  Congress  from 
the  north  Alabama  district.  However,  he  saw  fit  to  de- 
cline that  honor.    He  was  a  prominent  Mason.    His  death 
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occurred  in  1871  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  while  his  wife 
passed  away  in  1876,  also  at  the  same  age,  and  they 
are  buried  side  by  side  in  the  Adam  cemetery  at  £dam, 
Texas.  His  wife  was  bom  in  Alabama,  where  they  were 
married,  and  in  religion  she  was  first  a  Presbyterian, 
and  later  a  Baptist. 

The  first  seventeen  years  of  his  career  Judge  Staton 
lived  in  Alabama,  and  since  that  time  his  residence  and 
activities  have  been' in  Texas.  With  an  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  state,  he  then  took  a 
course  in  an  academy  at  Viola,  Alabama,  and  soon  after- 
wards went  to  Texas  and  took  up  ranching.  Several 
years  later  he  left  the  cattle  business  and  went  to  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  where  he  was  a  student  in  the  Peabody 
Normal  School.  That  was  the  beginning  of  his  long  pro- 
fessional and  public  career.  Returning  to  Texas,  he  spent 
about  ten  years  as  a  teacher  in  different  localities,  in 
the  meantime  he  had  taken  up  the  study  of  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1884.  He  began  practice  at  Can- 
ton, but  after  a  few  years  entered  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Previous 
to  that  he  had  been  ordained  a  minister  in  Van  Zandt 
county,  Texas,  and  on  returning  from  his  course  in  the 
theological  school  he  was  elected  pastor  at  Weimer,  where 
he  remained  two  years.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  church 
at  Yoakum  four  years,  spent  two  years  at  Groesbeck,  for 
two  years  was  located  at  Kansas  City,  and  for  one  year  at 
Gonzales.  After  two  more  years  of  active  ministerial 
labors  at  Henrietta,  he  moved  to  Crowell  in  Foard  county, 
where  he  was  pastor  of  the  local  church  for  two  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  elected  to  his  present  office 
as  county  judge  of  Foard  county,  and  is  now  in  his  sec- 
ond term. 

Judge  Staton  was  first  married  in  Van  Zandt  county, 
Texas,  December,  1876,  to  Miss  Rosa  Howell,  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Howell.  Mrs.  Staton  died  in 
1907  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  She  was  a  devout  Baptist 
and  a  valuable  assistant  of  her  husband  in  his  ministerial 
labors.  To  their  union  were  born  six  children,  five  daugh- 
ters and  one  son,  as  follows :  Helen,  who  married  W.  E. 
Taylor,  and  resides  in  Fayette  county,  Texas;  Sophronia, 
a  graduate  of  the  North  Texas  Normal  school,  and  for 
several  years  a  teacher;  Charlin,  who  is  a  railroad  man 
living  at  Clinton,  Oklahoma;  Gussie,  who  married  Captain 
C.  A.  Adams,  and  lives  in  Crowell ;  Pattie,  a  graduate  of 
the  Crowell  high  school  and  now  teaching  in  Foard 
county;  Edna,  at  home.  In  Gainesville,  Texas,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1912,  Judge  Staton  married  Miss  Mae  Bailey,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Bailey,  of  Gaines- 
ville. For  a  number  of  years  she  was  a  successful 
teacher  in  the  Gainesville  public  schools.  She  is  an  active 
worker  in  the  Baptist  church.  Judge  Staton  is  still  more 
or  less  active  as  a  minister,  takes  much  interest  in  church 
affairs,  and  occasionally  fills  the  pulpit.  Fraternally 
he  is  affiliated  with  the  Blue  Lodge  and  Chapter  of  Ma- 
sonry. His  political  career  has  brought  him  many  hon- 
ors, and  he  is  highly  spoken  of  for  advancement  in  pub- 
lic life.  Judge  Staton  is  a  broad-minded  man  of  liberal 
interests,  and  approves  all  the  wholesome  and  good 
things  of  life.  He  is  very  fond  of  the  national  pastime 
of  baseball,  and  is  a  student  of  both  books  and  men. 

Geoege  W.  Walthall.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
lawyers  in  west  Texas  is  George  W.  Walthall,  since  1902 
located  in  practice  at  Crowell  in  Foard  county.  Mr. 
Walthall  has  been  a  member  of  the  Texas  bar  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  while  he  has  at  different  times 
been  induced  to  accept  public  office,  his  chief  ambition 
has  always  been  within  the  limits  of  his  profession.  He 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  members  of  the  bar  in  Howard 
county  at  Big  Springs,  and  for  many  years  has  ranked 
with  the  learned  and  skillful  attorneys  in  the  western 
half  of  the  state. 

George  W.  Walthall  was  born  in  Cole  county,  Missouri, 
November  12,  1853.  He  was  the  sixth  child  in  a  family 
of  seven  born  to  Rev.  William  B.  and  Matilda  (Vaughan) 


Walthall.  A  brother  of  Mr.  Walthall  is  the  present  dis- 
trict judge  of  El  Paso,  and  one  of  the  leading  men  in 
his  section  of  the  state.  Rev.  William  B.  Walthall  was 
born  in  Virginia,  where  he  married,  and  then  moved 
west  and  settled  in  Missouri  in  1838.  A  Baptist  minister, 
he  also  followed  farming  and  not  only  served  his  church 
well,  but  provided  liberally  for  his  family.  He  died  in 
1888  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  and  he  and  his  wife  lie  side 
by  side  in  Missouri.  She  died  in  1891  at  about  the  age 
of  sixty-four. 

George  W.  Walthall  spent  the  early  years  of  his  life 
in  his  native  state,  being  educated  in  the  public  schools, 
and  finishing  at  Westminster  College  at  Fulton,  Missouri, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1875.  For  about  one  year  he 
taught  school  in  Missouri,  and  then  on  January  1,  1876, 
arrived  in  Dallas,  Texas,  and  since  that  time  has  been  a 
resident  of  this  state.  In  Texas  he  spent  about  threo 
years  as  a  teacher,  and  in  the  meantime  had  begun  the 
study  of  law.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880  he  soon 
afterwards  moved  out  to  Big  Springs,  a  new  town  which 
had  sprung  up  through  the  construction  of  the  Texas 
and  Pacific  Railroad.  He  practiced  in  tjie  courts  of  How- 
ard county,  until  January  1,  1893,  and  in  that  time 
served  six  years  as  county  judge.  In  1893  he  moved  to 
Bowie,  where  he  had  his  office  about  nine  years,  and 
while  there  served  as  city  treasurer,  city  attorney,  and 
deputy  county  attorney.  Since  1902,  Mr.  Walthall  has 
practiced  law  at  Crowell.  He  still  takes  an  active  inter- 
est in  politics,  but  in  recent  years  has  refused  all  political 
honors  in  order  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  lus  legal 
practice. 

Mr.  Walthall  has  been  twice  married.  In  July,  1881,  at 
Fulton,  Missouri,  he  married  Hannie  Fitzgerald,  of  Ful- 
ton. She  died  in  1883,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  His  second  marriage  was  celebrated 
April  21,  1884,  to  Mrs.  Lula  Kelly,  a  native  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Walthall 's  religious  preference  is  for  the  Universidist 
faith.  Fraternally  he  has  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  in  which  order  he  has  held  offices,  and  since  1889 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State.  He 
belongs  to  the  Foard  County  Bar  Association,  and  is  a 
man  of  broad  and  liberal  interests. 

James  Lee  Martin.  The  Foard  County  News  pub- 
lished at  Crowell,  is  not  only  a  medium  for  the  news  and 
public  business  announcements  in  this  section  of  the 
state,  but  is  also  the  vehicle  for  the  literary  expressions 
of  one  of  the  best  known  authors,  writers  and  thinkers  of 
the  state.  Entirely  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Martin's  editorial 
connection  with  the  News  the  paper  stands  far  and  away 
above  any  country  paper  of  its  size  that  might  be  named. 
The  News  editorials  are  quoted  by  metropolitan  various 
dailies  throughout  Texas,  and  its  influence  is  correspond- 
ingly large.  Mr.  Martin  is  a  highly  educated  and  tal- 
ented man,  has  done  much  work  on  the  lecture  platform, 
particularly  on  scientific  topics,  and  is  the  author  of  one 
book  at  least  which  clearly  establishes  his  name  in  a 
high  rank  among  contemporary  American  authors. 

James  Lee  Martin  represents  an  old  family  of  Howard 
county,  Missouri,  where  he  was  born  October  25,  1873. 
His  father  John  H.  Martin,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five  years,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  citizens  of 
central  Missouri,  and  served  throughout  the  Civil  war  io 
the  Confederate  army.  The  maiden  name  of  the  mother 
was  Elizabeth  F.  Martin,  whose  home  is  now  in  Howard 
county,  Missouri.  The  early  years  of  his  career  Mr. 
Martin  spent  in  his  native  state,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  months  in  California,  New  York  and  elsewhere 
In  1909  he  moved  to  Texas,  locating  at  El  Campo,  and 
was  connected  with  newspaper  work  and  literary  activities 
there  for  three  years.  In  1913  he  came  to  Crowell  and 
bought  the  Foard  County  News.  This  paper  now  circu- 
lates throughout  the  county,  and  may  be  found  in  prac- 
tically eighty  per  cent  of  tne  homes  of  the  county.  In 
connection  with  the  regular  issue  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Mar 
tin  does  a  large  business  in  job  printing  and  other  pub- 
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lication  work.  His  early  education  was  received  in  the 
public  schools  of  Missouri,  and  after  a  high  school  course 
he  entered  the  Warrensburg  State  Normal.  Since  leav- 
ing college  he  has  at  various  times  taken  special  courses 
and  has  done  much  supplementary  study  at  home.  Up 
to  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  followed  different  occupa- 
tions, teaching  for  one  year,  and  in  other  employment. 
He  then  entered  the  newspaper  field  as  his  regular  voca- 
tion, and  for  several  years  taught  school  and  carried  on 
newspaper  work  at  the  same  time.  At  one  time  he  was 
city  superintendent^  of  schools  at  Clifton  Hill,  and  at 
Tina,  Missouri. 

In  Carroll  county,  Missouri,  June  6,  1901,  Mr.  Martin 
married  Miss  Laura  Irick,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Irick  of  Carroll  county.  Five  children  were  bom  to 
their  marriage,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  and  the 
two  daughters  of  one  son  living  are:  11a  Myrtle  and 
James  L.,  Jr.  The  family  are  devout  members  of  the 
Methodist  church  and  fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with  the 
Masonic  Lodge,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
and  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America.  He  takes  much 
interest  in  national,  state  and  local  politics,  and  is  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  Democratic  interests.  In  outdoor 
life  and  athletics  in  general  he  has  always  been  an  en- 
thusiast and  is  particularly  fond  of  the  national  pastime 
of  baseball.  At  his  home  he  has  a  fine  library,  and  it 
is  in  the  company  of  good  books  that  he  finds  his  greatest 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Martin  is  the  author  of  several  works  that  have 
been  published  and  have  had  acceptance  of  the  reading 
public.  One  in  particular  is  *  *  Delmarree, '  *  a  poetical 
story  of  love  and  war,  which  has  received  many  com- 
mendations. Dr.  H.  M.  Skinner,  official  reader  for  the 
American  Book  Company  of  Chicago,  made  a  special 
trip  to  Mr.  Martin 's  home  in  order  to  induce  the  latter 
to  publish  this  book  as  an  American  classic.  This  was 
a  distinction  which  seldom  comes  to  literary  workers, 
and  it  indicates  the  essential  beauty  and  excellence  of 
Mr.  Martin's  production.  He  has  received  a  number  of 
offers  from  publishers  and  newspapers  during  his  career, 
and  has  contributed  many  articles  to  the  general  press 
and  the  magazines.  His  special  talent  for  literary  things 
is  not  handicapped  in  his  case  by  a  disinclination  for 
hard  work,  since  Mr.  Martin  is  one  of  the  most  strenuous 
laborers  in  his  particular  field.  He  keeps  two  typewriters, 
one  at  home  and  one  at  his  office,  and  spends  many  hours 
of  his  day  in  general  composition  and  newspaper  writing. 
Outside  of  business  he  takes  much  pleasure  in  running 
his  private  car  about  the  roads  of  Foard  county. 

Judge  J.  G.  Barbee.  Courage  to  do  the  right  in  both 
public  and  private  life,  even  though  it  may  cause  a  man 
to  be  temporarily  misunderstood,  that  moral  courage  to 
hew  to  the  line  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may,  has 
ever  been  the  dominant  characteristic  of  Judge  J.  C. 
Barbee,  of  Wharton,  Texas.  This  quality,  more  than 
any  other,  has  been  the  cause  of  his  position  and  influ- 
ence among  his  fellow  citizens,  for  Judge  Barbee  is  one 
of  the  big  men  of  Wharton  and  of  Wharton  county, 
and  there  is  no  man  more  respected  and  revered.  He 
has  been  prominent  in  every  phase  of  life,  politically, 
commercially,  and  especially  in  the  civic  life  of  the  town 
and  of  the  county,  for  he  realized  the  needs  of  the 
section  in  the  latter  line  long  before  many  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  fellow  townsmen. 

.Fudge  Barbee  was  bom  in  Crockett,  Texas,  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1850,  and  is  the  son  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Barbee 
and  Miranda  (Burrow)  Barbee,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  but  settled  early 
in  life  in  Tennessee.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  the 
judge,  also  named  J.  G.  Barbee,  was  a  large  planter 
and  slave  holder  in  North  Carolina  and  the  son  of  one 
of  the  prominent  men  of  that  state,  who  was  a  French 
Huguenot  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  state  uni- 
versity, located  at  Chapel  Hill.  The  progenitor  of  the 
Barbee  family  in  America,  Charles  Barbee,  was  a  colonel 


in  one  of  the  South  Carolina  regiments  during  the 
Bevolutionary  war,  and  the  family  belonged  to  that 
splendid  group  of  French  Huguenot  families  from  whom 
so  many  of  the  most  brilliant  statesmen  and  bravest 
soldiers  of  our  country  are  descended.  Dr.  Barbee 's 
mother  was  a  Miss  Campbell  and  a  near  relative  of 
Alexander  Campbell,  the  founder  of  the  Campbellite 
faith.  Judge  Barbee 's  mother's  people  came  from  Vir- 
ginia and  her  father  was  a  Methodist  minister,  while 
her  mother  was  Mary  Hinton,  a  cousin  of  George  Wash- 
ington. There  were  many  ministers  on  both  sides  of 
the  house,  and  many  brillian^  men  and  women  may  be 
numbered  among  the  judge's  relations.  Reuben  Bur- 
row, an  uncle  of  his  mother's,  was  a  noted  evangelist 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyte- 
rian church.  N.  B.  Burrow,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
lawyers  of  his  time  and  an  officer  in  the  Confederate 
army,  was  a  member  of  the  first  Secession  Convention 
in  Arkansas,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Confed- 
erate Congress. 

Dr.  Barbee  was  one  of  the  pioneer  physicians  of  his 
time  and  locality.  He  began  to  practice  medicine  as  a 
young  man  and  continued  throughout  his  life.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  expedition  that  removed  the  Cherokee 
Indians  from  their  favorite  haunts  and  placed  them  on 
their  reservation.  He  came  to  Texas  some  time  in  the 
thirties  and  settled  in  Shelby  county.  He  was  unac- 
companied by  his  family,  for  at  that  date  Texas  was  the 
raw  frontier.  In  1842  he  returned  to  his  old  home  and 
got  his  family.  Upon  his  return  to  Texas  he  continued 
his  practice  in  Shelby  county  until  1848,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Houston  county.  He  practiced  in  the  latter 
county  until  1852,  when  he  went  to  that  section  of  the 
state  which  has  since  become  Lee  county.  Here  he 
lived  until  his  death  in  1853.  His  widow  lived  here 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  she  returned  to  Houston 
county,  and  made  the  latter  place  her  home  until  her 
death  in  1886. 

Judge  Barbee  is  the  youngest  of  the  nine  children  of 
his  parents.  Of  these.  Banks,  Julia,  Edna,  John  and  a 
second  son  named  John,  are  dead.  Those  living  are: 
Mrs.  V.  J.  FrjTuier,  the  wife  of  B.  F.  Frymier,  who  was 
a  noted  Mason,  being  Grand  Master  and  Grand  Treas- 
urer oi  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Texas;  N.  B.  Barbee,  of 
CrocketL  Texas,  a  veteran  of  the  Confederate  army, 
and  ^iW.  Gay,  widow  of  George  Gay,  of  Lee  county. 
Until  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  war,  Judge  Barbee 
remained  at  home.  He  was  then  sent  to  school  at  Cape 
Girardeau,  Missouri,  where  he  remained  for  two  years. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  he  went  to  Memphis,  and  here 
he  met  and  married  Miss  Fannie  B.  Fifer,  of  Alabama, 
a  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Lucy  Ann  Fifer  of  that  state. 
Mrs.  Barbee  was  reared  by  Colonel  and  Mrs.  M.  C.  Gallo- 
way, of  Memphis,  Colonel  Galloway  being  one  of  the 
most  noted  men  of  his  time  in  Tennessee.  He  was  one 
of  the  famous  editors  of  the  South,  being  the  founder 
and  editor  of  the  Avalanche^  which  has  since  been  made 
a  part  of  the  Commercial  Appeal,  During  Beconstruc- 
tion  days  Colonel  Galloway  was  imprisoned  by  Judge 
Hunter,  a  federal  judge,  for  contempt  of  court,  which 
was  brought  about  by  the  attitude  of  his  paper.  He 
was  in  jail  for  nearly  a  year,  and  during  this  year  his 
wife  edited  and  published  the  paper.  Colonel  Galloway 
was  a  member  of  General  Forrest's  staff. 

After  his  marriage  Judge  Barbee  engaged  in  the  in- 
surance business  in  Memphis  for  two  years  and  then 
moved  to  Houston  county,  Texas,  where  he  took  up 
farming,  also  serving  as  justice  of  the  peace  at  Augusta, 
Texas,  for  two  years.  In  1884  he  removed  to  Wharton, 
and  since  that  time  the  latter  place'  has  been  his  home. 
He  first  engaged  here  in  the  mercantile  business,  but 
later  took  up  farming  again. 

In  1893  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  county  in 
the  Twenty-third  Assembly  of  the  Legislature.  He  ran 
for  office  on  a  sound  money  platform,  defeating  John  E. 
Linn,  the  free  silver  candidate.     In  1896  he  was  e      ted 
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county  judge,  serving  one  term.  Since  his  retirement 
from  office  he  has  devoted  his  time  largely  to  managing 
his  large  business  and  property  interests.  One  of  the 
enterprises  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested  was  in 
the  promotion  of  the  Caney  Valley  Eailway  Company  and 
in  securing  the  right-of-way  for  this  railroad. 

Judge  Barbee  has  always  had  an  important  share  in 
political  affairs  in  this  county,  being  a  staunch  Demo- 
crat and  at  present  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
of  Wharton.  It  was  in  1886  that  he  called  a  mass 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  county  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  the  Democratic  party  in  the  county.  Only 
four  men,  Major  I.  N.  Dennis,  Dr.  J.  Phillips,  Dr.  Bolton 
and  the  judge  himself  were  present.  They  held  a  meet- 
ing, however,  at  which  they  elected  themselves  delegates 
to  the  state  convention  at  Galveston,  with  instructions 
to  vote  for  **Sul''  Ross  for  governor.  In  spite  of  this 
discouraging  beginning  they  persevered  and  in  time  per- 
fected a  strong  organization.  Since  that  time  Judge 
Barbee  has  been  a  delegate  to  every  state  convention 
except  that  of  1912,  which  was  held  in  Houston. 

When  Judge  Barbee  was  elected  county  judge  there 
was  not  an  open  road  in  the  county.  He  wrote  the  first 
petition  for  a  road  and  canvassed  the  county  with  this. 
When  the  tax  had  been  assessed  he  it  was  who  opened 
and  graded  the  first  road  in  the  county.  He  met  with 
much  opposition  at  this  time,  but  now  that  the  impor- 
tance of  the  good  road  system  has  come  to  be  realized, 
those  men  who  formerly  opposed  him  are  now  his  warm 
friends. 

To  Judge  Barbee  and  his  wife  two  children  have 
been  born.  The  eldest  is  Mrs.  F.  M.  B.  Hughs,  wife  of 
the  postmaster  of  Wharton.  She  is  a  very  brilliant  and 
cultured  woman,  who  is  well  known  in  public  life,  possess- 
ing literary  ability  of  a  high  character,  and  being  a 
constant  contributor  to  magazines  and  papers.  She  is 
a  member  of  the  Texas  Press  Association  and  of  the 
Texas  State  Historical  Society.  She  is  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  Women  ^s  Press  Association  and  is 
president  of  the  Fourth  District  of  the  Women's  Fed- 
erated Clubs.  The  son,  William  Banks  Barbee,  is  en- 
gaged in  the  stock  raising  business  in  Wharton  county. 

Robert  Cole.  The  oldest  member  of  the  bar  in  Crow- 
ell  of  Foard  county,  Robert  Cole  has  many  achi^ements 
to  his  credit,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  citizen.  HeVas  been 
honored  with  the  office  of  coutity  judge,  county  attorney, 
city  attorney,  and  in  every  relation  of  life  has  been  gen- 
erous with  his  ability  and  service  for  the  welfare  of  his 
community  and  state. 

Robert  Cole  was  born  in  Panola  county,  Mississippi, 
March  30,  1857.  He  was  the  third  in  a  family  of  six 
children  born  to  Dr.  Robert  A.  and  Minerva  Etta  (Stith) 
Cole.  The  father  was  born  in  Tennessee,  and  the  mother 
in  Virginia,  and  they  were  married  in  Mississippi.  Dr. 
Cole  moved  to  Texas,  and  established  his  permanent 
residence  in  1869.  Throughout  his  active  career  he  was 
a  physician,  and  was  an  unselfish  and  capable  worker 
throughout  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1866  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  and  gave  his  professional  services  unsparingly, 
and  was  never  afraid  of  personal  sacrifice  or  danger  in 
pursuing  his  calling.  During  the  war  he  served  as  regi- 
mental surgeon  with  the  rank  of  major  in  the  Confeder- 
ate army.  During  the  closing  years  of  his  life  he  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Christian  church.  He  died  Oc- 
tober 12,  1901,  aged  seventy-two,  and  his  remains  were 
laid  to  rest  at  Rockport,  Texas.  His  wife,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal  faith,  died  in  January,  1866, 
at  the  age  of  about  thirty-six,  and  is  laid  in  Panola 
county,  Mississippi. 

Robert  Cole  was  about  twelve  years  of  age  when  the 
family  left  Mississippi  and  moved  to  Texas.  Texas  has 
been  his  home  ever  since,  and  his  early  education  began 
in  Mississippi,  and  was  continued  in  Texas  until  he  was 
seventeen  years  of  age.  His  father  owned  a  farm  in 
Texas,  and  it  was  in  that  environment  that  he  grew  up. 


On  leaving  home  he  started  out  for  himself,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  worked  on  the  cattle  range  and  in  other  occu- 
pations. With  the  earnings  of  his  liard  labor,  and  with 
a  definite  ambition  in  life,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  T.  B.  Wheeler, 
at  Breckenridge.  His  admission  to  the  bar  came  in 
1880,  but  he  continued  as  a  farmer  and  rancher  until 
1892.  In  the  meantime  he  had  moved  to  Foard  county, 
and  was  in  1892  elected  county  judge,  serving  two  terms. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  services  as  a  jud^,  he  opened 
his  law  office  in  Crowell,  and  has  since  enjoyed  a  large 
and  profitable  practice.  Since  then  he  has  served  as 
county  attorney  for  eight  years  and  is  now  and  has  been 
for  several  years  acting  city  attorney  of  Crowell. 

In  Stephens  county,  Texas,  February  16,  1882,  Mr. 
Cole  married  Fannie  Lockhart,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Lock- 
hart  of  Grimes  county.  Mrs.  Cole  was  long  an  active 
worker  in  the  Christian  church.  She  died  in  1908  at  the 
age  of  about  forty-six  years  and  is  buried  in  Stephens 
county.  Her  death  occurred  in  the  same  house  in  which 
twenty-six  years  before  she  had  been  married.  Eight 
children  were  born  to  their  union,  six  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Fowler  and  Stith  are  deceased,  while  the 
others  are:  Grover  L,,  L.  Crutcher,  Robbie  F.,  Kinloch 
F.,  Warwick  W.,  and  Lottie  Mai.  Mr.  Cole  belongs  to 
the  Christian  church,  is  a  Mason,  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a 
Knight  of  Pythias.  A  Democrat  in  politics  he  manifests 
considerable  interest  in  local  affairs.  For  diversions  ho 
enjoys  nothing  better  than  outdoor  camp  life,  fishing, 
hunting  and  other  sports,  and  at  his  home  in  Crowell 
possesses  a  good  library,  and  is  acquainted  with  books 
as  well  as  with  men  and  affairs. 

Charles  P.  Ross.  The  publisher  of  the  Odell  Be- 
porter f  Charles  P.  Ross  has  made  an  exceptional  success 
as  a  newspaper  publisher,  and  printer,  and  possesses  one 
of  the  best  equipped  and  organized  job  printeries  in  the 
northern  section  of  the  state. 

Since  he  was  six  years  of  age  his  home  has  been  in 
Texas,  and  he  has  always  been  a  hard  worker,  and  ambi- 
tious citizen.  Charles  P.  Ross  was  bom  at  Acworth, 
Georgia,  November  13,  1883.  He  was  the  fifth  in  the 
family  of  eight  children,  born  to  John  R.  and  Isabelle 
Catherine  Eudora  (Smith)  Ross,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  Georgia,  where  they  were  married.  The  family 
moved  to  Texas  in  1889,  where  the  father  was  active  as 
a  farmer  for  many  years.  He  now  lives  retired  at  Odell. 
Both  parents  are  members  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
the  father  has  been  an  influential  member  of  his  com- 
munity, and  a  voter  who  has  often  worked  for  the  benefit 
of  others  but  never  for  office  for  himself. 

Charles  P.  Ross  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  at  Vernon,  and  also  attended  high  school 
there.  When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  started  out  as  a 
worker  on  farm  and  ranch,  and  had  a  long  and  valuable 
experience  in  that  business.  On  January  1,  1912,  he 
bought  the  Odell  "Reporter  and  has  since  conducted  a 
first-class  country  newspaper  and  printing  establishment. 
The  Reporter  circulates  extensively  throughout  this  neigh- 
borhood and  also  in  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Ross  has  an  equip- 
ment much  above  that  to  be  found  in  towns  of  this  size, 
and  at  the  present  time  is  getting  out  a  magazine  for  Mr. 
T.  W.  Flower,  publisher  of  Flower's  Magazine.  The 
work  on  this  magazine  typographically  is  equal  to  that 
which  could  be  done  in  the  best  of  metropolitan  shops 
and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Ross. 

In  Snyder,  Oklahoma,  on  January  21,  1913,  Mr.  Ross 
married  Mary  Williams,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Williams,  of  Snyder.  They  are  members  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  fraternally  Mr.  Ross  is  affiliated  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  with  the  Re- 
bekahs.  He  manifests  considerable  interest  in  Democratic 
politics,  and  outside  of  business  enjoys  outdoor  life  and 
the  esthetic  amusements.  He  has  considerable  taste  for 
music,  and  is  a  performer  on  the  piano,  mandolin  and 
banjo,  the  banjo  being  his  favorite  instrument. 
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William  T.  Collins.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the 
banker  has  a  vocation  among  the  most  important  as- 
signed to  men  of  action.  His  work  is  not  altogether 
with  money  and  credit,  but  he  has  an  important  rela- 
tionship with  matters  far  more  essential,  touching  the 
most  serious  interests  of  individuals  and  communities, 
and  often  resulting  either  in  prosperity  or  misery,  either 
in  progress  or  retrogression.  A  man  who  has  well  lived 
up  to  his  obligations  as  a  banker  and  business  man,  and 
without  whose  influence  and  enterprise  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  the  present  prosperity  of  his  home  town, 
is  WiUiam  T.  Collins,  jpresident  of  the  Bank  of  Odell. 
His  fellow  citizens  at  Odell  regard  him  aa  their  leader, 
in  nearly  every  movement  and  enterprise,  and  he  has 
gained  this  position  through  many  years  of  honorable 
and  strictest  integrity.  He  has  been  banker,  farmer, 
public  spirited  citizen,  and  Christian  gentleman. 

William  T.  Collins  was  Dorn  in  Jackson  county,  Ala- 
bama, September  21,  1859.  In  the  family  were  eight 
children,  of  whom  he  was  the  second  and  oldest  son. 
His  father  was  Joseph  Collins,  who  died  in  1906,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five,  and  is  buried  at  Arlington 
cemetery,  in  Tarrant  county,  Texas,  was  born  in  Ala- 
bama, and  came  to  Texas  in  1874.  A  farmer  all  his 
active  career,  until  his  retirement,  he  was  a  man  of 
unusual  energy  and  character.  During  the  war  between 
the  states  he  entered  the  Confederate  service  and  for 
four  years  acted  the  part  of  a  gallant  soldier.  In 
church  matters  he  was  very  devout,  and  a  regular  at- 
tendant at  the  primitive  Baptist  church.  His  wife  was 
Mary  Jane  Marrick,  who  was  born  in  Alabama,  where 
she  was  married,  and  her  death  occurred  in  her  na- 
tive state  in  1862  when  she  was  about  twenty-seven 
years  of  age.  She  was  also  active  in  the  primitive 
Baptist  church. 

Up  to  the  age  of  thirteen,  William  T.  Collins  lived 
in  his  native  state  of  Alabama.  His  father  then  moved 
to  Texas,  and  his  home  has  been  in  the  Lone  Star  State 
ever  since.  His  early  education  had  been  in  the  public 
schools  of  Alabama,  and  he  also  attended  school  after 
he  came  to  Texas.  On  the  home  farm  he  grew  up  and 
assisted  in  its  duties,  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Setting  out  for  himself  he  chose  his  father  ^s 
vocation,  and  has  always  been  a  farmer,  atid  a  very 
successful  one  at  that.  His  operations  in  farming  and 
business  have  been  in  two  counties,  Tarrant  and  Wil- 
barger. At  the  present  time  he  owns  a  splendid  farm 
and  ranch  two  miles  out  of  Odell.  The  Bank  of  Odell 
was  established  in  1910,  and  Mr.  Collins  has  been 
president   and   managing    head    of   the    institution    ever 

since. 

In  Tarrant  county,  on  October  10,  1881,  Mr.  Collins 
married  Miss  Emma  Swaim,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mike  Swaim  of  Tarrant  county.  To  their  union  have 
been  born  five  children,  four  sons  and  one  daughter, 
namely:  Benton,  deceased;  Joseph,  who  is  married  and 
lives  on  his  father *s  ranch  two  miles  south  of  Odell; 
Arthur,  who  is  married  and  lives  on  a  ranch  three 
miles  south  of  the  town;  Mattie,  wife  of  P.  C.  Spears, 
whose  home  is  three  and  a  half  miles  south  of  town; 
Theodore,  who  is  married  and  is  assistant  cashier  in 
hifi  father's  bank. 

To  the  same  religious  faith  to  which  his  parents 
were  such  devout  believers,  Mr.  Collins  has  given  his 
loyal  adherence  for  many  years.  His  wife  is  like- 
wise active  in  church  affairs,  and  both  have  done  much 
to  uphold  the  primitive  Baptist  denomination  of  Odell 
and  at  the  same  time  have  exerted  their  influence  in 
many  ways  in  behalf  of  both  religion  and  charity.  In 
politics  Mr.  Collins  is  a  Democrat,  though  not  a  prac- 
tical politician  in  any  sense.  At  one  time  he  was 
offered  the  position  of  county  commissioner,  and  showed 
his  practical  business  ability  in  the  administration  of 
county  affairs.  He  owns  a  first  class  automobile,  and 
he  and  his  family  get  much  of  their  pleasure  through 
the  car. 


Dr.  John  C.  Kino.  A  native  son  of  Tennessee,  Dr. 
John  C.  King  passed  all  his  life  in  that  state  until 
he  came  to  Texas  in  1902  to  establish  himself  in  med- 
ical practice.  His  career  here  has  been  one  of  pleasing 
order,  and  as  the  only  physician  in  Harrold  and  one 
of  the  leading  professional  men  in  the  county,  he  has 
an  excellent  reputation  in  this  section  of  the  state. 
Not  only  as  a  leader  in  his  profession,  but  as  a  leader 
in  public  and  civil  life  in  his  community  does  Dr. 
King  enjoy  his  popularity,  and  he  has  brought  it  to  his 
citizenship  in  this  city  an  integrity  and  steadfastness 
of  purpose  that  is  highly  creditable  and  which  augurs 
well  for  his  success  in  the  future. 

Dr.  John  C.  King  was  born  in  Holladay,  Tennessee, 
on  December  7,  1873.  He  made  his  home  in  his  native 
state  until  he  was  ready  to  initiate  the  practice  of  his 
profession  and  has  since  that  time  been  identified  with 
this  section  of  the  state.  He  is  the  son  of  Tennessee 
parents,  Monroe  and  Sarah  (Leslie)  King.  In  1888 
the  senior  King  came  to  Texas  and  took  up  farm  life, 
and  he  died  in  1905,  aged  sixty-three.  His  wife  who 
was  a  devout  Christian  woman,  died  in  1874  when  she 
was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  is  buried  in  Ten- 
nessee. They  were  the  parents  of  four  children,  and 
of  the  four,  Dr.  King  is  the  youngest.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee, following  his  common  schooling  with  a  course 
in  the  Independence  Normal  at  Holladay,  and  when  he 
was  graduated  from  that  school  in  1894  with  the  de- 
gree of  B.  S.,  he  turned  his  attention  to  teaching  in 
which  he  continued  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  success 
until  1898.  Like  many  another  ambitious  young  man, 
teaching  was  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  in  1898  he 
felt  himself  able  to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine, 
which  had  been  bis  goal,  and  he  accordingly  entered 
the  University  of  Nashville.  In  1901  he  was  graduated 
from  that  well  known  institution  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  soon  after  which  he  came  to  Har- 
rold, Texas,  and  established  himself  in  medical  prac- 
tice. He  has  been  here  identified  with  the  practice  of 
his  profession  continuously,  and  as  has  already  •  been 
stated,  has  made  excellent  headway  in  his  chosen  work. 
He  has  a  splendid  standing  in  the  county  and  is  a 
member  of  the  County  and  State  Medical  Societies. 

A  Democrat,  Dr.  King  is  active  in  local  politics,  and 
with  his  wife  he  has  membership  in  the  Christian  church. 
Mrs.  King  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ladies*  Aid  Society 
of  the  church.  Dr.  King  is  a  Mason,  his  degrees  includ- 
ing membership  in  all  bodies  from  the  Blue  Lodge  to  the 
Commandrv,  and  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and 
the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

Dr.  King  was  married  in  July,  1906,  in  Harrold, 
Texas,  to  Miss  Price  Vaughan,  daughter  of  D.  H. 
Vaughan  of  this  place.  They  have  two  children,  George 
and  Roy  Harrison  King. 

Judge  John  Charles  Townes.  Still  hale,  vigorous 
and  energetic  and  keeping  up  the  intense  activity  which 
has  characterized  him  through  all  his  years,  standing 
high  in  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  has  lived  and  labored  for  forty  years,  with  a 
high  rank  in  his  profession  and  recognized  as  an  author- 
ity on  many  branches  of  knowledge.  Judge  Townes, 
dean  of- the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
is  one  of  the  best  known  citizens  and  lawyers  of  the 
state.  Judge  Townes  is  greatly  revered  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Texas  bar,  a  large  number  of  whom  have 
studied  law  and  graduated  under  him  at  the  university. 
He  is  well  known,  not  only  for  his  legal  talents,  but  for 
his  activities  in  church,  Young  Men 's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, Sunday  school,  and  general  religious  work. 

John  Charles  Townes  was  born  in  Alabama,  January 
30,  1852.  His  father  was  Judge  Dick  Townes,  at  one 
tin^e  chancellor  of  the  northern  district  of  Alabama.  In 
1854  Judge  Dick  Townes  brought  his  family  to  Texas 
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and  settled  on  a  large  plantation  in  Bastrop  county, 
later  moving  to  Travis  county,  where  he  was  both  a 
farmer  and  a  lawyer.  In  this  state  he  was  honored 
with  election  to  the  legislature,  and  was  also  a  member 
of  a  constitutional  convention. 

Judge  John  C.  Townes  was  reared  and  educated  in 
Texas,  finished  his  collegiate  work  in  Baylor  University, 
an  institution  which  in  later  years  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  LL.  B.  Since  he  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age  he  has  been  in  the  active  work  of  the  law,  either 
as  a  private  practitioner,  as  judge  or  as  an  educator. 
In  1873  he  started  to  practice  in  Austin,  later  moved 
to  San  Saba,  and  in  1882  was  elected  judge  of  the 
Thirty-third  Judicial  district,  comprising  the  counties  of 
San  Saba,  McCulloch,  Concho,  Tom  Green,  Menard,  Kim- 
ble, Mason,  Gillespie  and  Llano.  Though  one  of  the 
youngest  judges  on  the  district  bench,  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  office  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  district.  In  1885,  after  leaving  the  bench,  he  moved 
to  Williamson  county,  and  Governor  Ross  later  ap- 
pointed him  judge  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Judicial  district, 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Travis  and  Williamson. 
Declining  to  become  a  candidate  for  re-election,  in  the 
fall  of  1887  he  moved  to  Austin  and  practiced  law  as 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Fisher  &  Townes.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1896,  Judge  Townes  gave  up  practice  to  take  the 
position  of  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Texas, 
and  has  since  held  the  chair  of  instruction,  and  for 
several  years  has  been  dean  of  the  law  department. 

Judge  Townes  is  for  many  reasons  deserving  of  his 
high  esteem  among  the  Texas  bar.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  valuable  works  on  various  branches  of  the  law, 
including  **  Townes  on  Texas  Pleading, '*  '*  Townes  on 
Elementary  Law,'^  '*  Townes  on  Torts,  *'  and  **  Townes 
on  Law  Books  and  How  to  Use  Them.*'  He  is  also 
author  of  a  text-book  on  civil  government  formerly 
used  by  the  Texas  public  schools.  Judge  Townes  has 
membership  in  the  American  Bar  Association  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 
While  in  attendance  on  the  annual  meetings  of  these 
bodies  in  Detroit,  in  1909,  Judge  Townes  was  elected 
president  of  the  latter — being  the  only  man  from  the 
south  ever  accorded  that  honor.  His  has  been  a  career 
of  singular  service,  both  to  the  profession  and  to  the 
general  public.  As  a  private  lawyer,  as  a  judge,  as  a 
teacher,  as  an  author  on  legal  subjects,  his  work  has 
been  at  all  times  marked  by  the  highest  ability,  energy 
and  character.  Judges  Townes  married  Kate  Wildbahn, 
and  their  living  children  are:  Ernest  Wildbahn,  Edgar 
Eggleston,  Miss  Anne,  and  John  Charles.  The  judge  has 
membership  in  the  Baptist  church. 

Edgab  Eggleston  Townes.  Three  sons  of  Judge 
Townes  have  already  reached  prominence  in  the  legal 
profession  in  Texas,  the  older  being  Ernest  W.  Townes, 
of  Houston,  and  another  is  Edgar  Eggleston  Townes,  of 
Beaumont.  Though  living  in  different  cities,  the  brothers 
are  associated  in  practice,  the  firm  being  Carlton,  Townes 
&  TowTies,  the  two  senior  members  having  offices  in  the 
Stewart  building  at  Houston,  while  E.  E.  Townes  looks 
after  the  Beaumont  end  of  the  firm's  large  practice. 
John  C.  Townes,  Jr.,  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Baker, 
Botts,  Parker  &  Garwood,  at  Houston. 

Edgar  Eggleston  Townes  was  born  at  San  Saba, 
Texas,  in  1878,  a  son  of  John  Charles  and  Kate  (Wild- 
bahn) Townes.  His  college  education  was  received  in 
the  University  of  Texas,  where  he  graduated  in  1900, 
with  the  degree  of  B.  Lit.  His  studies  were  pursued  in 
the  law  department  of  the  University,  where  he  grad- 
uated LL.  B.  in  1902.  During  the  following  school 
year  of  1902-03  Mr.  Townes  was  professor  of  English 
in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas, 
whose  president  at  that  time  was  Dr.  David  F.  Houston, 
who  later  became  chancellor  of  Washington  University 
at  St.  T^uis,  and  is  now  secretary  of  agriculture  in 
President   Wilson's   cabinet.      Mr.    Townes   started   the 


practice  of  law  at  Beaumont  in  1903,  and  during  the 
succeeding  ten  years  has  gained  recognition  as  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  Jefferson  county  bar.  The  firm  of 
Carlton,  Townes  &  Townes,  has  existed  since  1904.  This 
firm  is  easily  one  of  the  strongest  in  southeast  Texas, 
engaged  mainly  in  corporation  practice  for  large  and 
important  interests. 

Mr.  E.  E.  TouTies  is  a  member  of  the  college  fra- 
ternity of  Beta  Theta  Pi.  He  married  Miss  Elsie  Gar- 
rett, who  was  born  and  reared  at  Brenham,  Texas.  Her 
father.  Judge  C.  C.  Garrett,  was  formerly  judge  of  the 
court  of  civil  appeals.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Townes  have  four 
children,  Elsie  Wildbahn,  Edgar  Eggleston,  Jr.,  Christo- 
pher Garrett,  and  John  Charles. 

John  C.  Townes,  Jb.  The  youngest  son  of  Judge  John 
C.  Townes,  dean  of  the  law  department  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  and  one  of  the  state's  most  distinguished 
lawyers,  John  C.  Townes,  Jr.,  is  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Baker,  Botts,  Parker  &  Garwood  of  Houston, 
and  a  former  secretary  of  the  Harris  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

John  C.  Townes,  Jr.,  was  bom  July  4,  1886,  at 
Georgetown,  which  was  then  the  home  of  his  honored 
father.  His  education  was  acquired  in  White's  school 
at  Austin,  in  the  Marion  Military  Institute  at  Marion, 
Alabama,  and  in  June,  1909,  he  graduated  from  the  law 
department  of  the  University  of  Texas.  Following  his 
graduation  he  entered  the  prominent  Houston  law  firm 
of  Baker,  Parker  &  Garwood  in  1911,  and  is  already 
regarded  as  one  of  the  rising  attorneys  of  the  South 
Texas  bar.  On  September  13,  1910,  John  C.  Townes, 
Jr.,  married  Miss  Helen  Markle  of  Palestine,  Texas. 

John  W.  Allison.  In  his  duel  capacity  of  mer- 
chant and  banker,  John  W.  Allison  has  a  place  of 
prominence  in  the  city  where  he  established  himself 
in  business  some  twenty-one  years  ago,  and  where  he 
has  been  a  continuous  resident  ever  since.  He  has 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  business  life  of  Crowell, 
and  is  reckoned  among  the  most  substantial  men  of 
the  place,  as  well  he  might  be,  in  consideration  of  his 
accomplishments  in  the  local  realm  of  merchandise  and 
finance.  Practically  all  his  life,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  years  in  his  boyhood,  have  been  spent  in  Texas, 
and  though  not  a  native  born  Texan,  his  interest  in  the 
state  and  in  her  future  is  not  less  than  that  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  native  son. 

Bom  in  Camden  county,  Missouri,  on  November  14, 
1857,  John  W.  Allison  is  the  son  of  John  and  Patsie 
(Cyrus)  Allison,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  Tennessee. 
They  came  to  Missouri  when  young  and  were  married 
in  that  state,  but  after  several  years  moved  to  Texas. 
The  father  was  engaged  in  farming  all  his  life.  He 
was  a  Confederate  soldier  and  he  died  in  1909  at  the 
patriarchal  age  of  eighty- four  years.  ,  His  wife  died 
in  1904,  aged  seventy.  They  were  the  parents  of  seven 
children,  and  of  that  number  John  W.  of  this  review 
was  the  third  in  order  of  birth. 

When  John  W.  Allison  was  about  eight  years  of 
age  the  family  moved  to  Texas.  They  later  moved  to 
Arkansas,  and  from  there  moved  back  to  Missouri,  for 
a  short  time,  but  otherwise,  the  family  residence  has 
been  continued  in  Texas.  The  early  schooling  of  Mr. 
Allison  was  gained  in  these  various  states,  and  finished 
in  Texas.  Up  to  the  age  of  twenty- two  years  he  con- 
tinued with  his  parents  on  the  farm,  and  then  started 
out  on  his  own  responsibility.  Until  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  he  worked  on  a  ranch  for  wages,  but 
he  married  at  that  time  and  ambition  bade  him  become 
independent  that  he  might  better  the  condition  of  his 
family.  It  was  then  that  he  went  into  stock-farming, 
which  business  he  abandoned  after  four  years  and 
opened  a  store  at  Morgan  Mill.  He  ran  that  store 
for  three  years,  then  sold  it  and  came  to  Crowell,  where 
he  opened  up  his  present  store.  The  business  has  in- 
creased wonderfully  in  the  years  that  have  passed  and 
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coday  the  stock  comprises  the  most  comprehensive  lines 
of  dry  goods,  clothing,  shoes,  groceries,  etc.,  a  very  ex- 
tensive retail  business  being  carried  on.  He  also  main- 
tains a  branch  store  at  the  town  of  Margaret,  located 
eight  miles  north  of  Crowell.  Mr.  Allison  has  identified 
himself  with  other  interests  in  the  city  and  is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  First  State  Bank  of  Crowell. 

He  is  well  advanced  in  Masonry,  and  served  as  Wor- 
shipful Mastet  of  the  Blue  Lodge  for  two  terms.  A 
Democrat,  he  is  not  especially  active  in  party  affairs  out- 
side of  local  matters.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
school  board  of  Crowell  for  seven  years,  and  was  at  one 
time  mayor  of  the  city.  He  and  his  family  are  members 
of  the  Baptist  church,  and  Mrs.  Allison  is  active  in  the 
various  societies  of  the  church  where  the  work  of  the 
women  is  most  effective  and  telling. 

In  Erath  county,  Texas,  in  August,  1882,  Mr.  Allison 
was  married  to  Miss  Fannie  Hightower,  the  daughter 
of  J.  B.  Hightower,  an  old  resident  of  Erath  county,  and 
to  them  have  been  born  three  children:  Homer,  who  is 
deceased,  and  Inez,  married  to  B.  W.  Self,  of  Crowell, 
and  Herman,  also  married  and  a  resident  of  California. 

The  Allison  family  is  one  that  enjoys  a  representative 
position  in  and  about  Crowell,  and  they  number  their 
friends  by  the  host  in  the  community  that  is  their  home 
and  the  center  of  their  varied  activities. 

Albert  Lee  Winfrey,  though  still  young  in  years, 
has  made  a  most  excellent  advance  in  his  chosen  field  of 
business  activity  and  may  well  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  leading  business  men  of  the  town  of  Harrold,  -where 
he  is  occupied  as  cashier  and  executive  head  of  the  Har- 
rold Bank  and  Mercantile  Company,  a  thriving  concern 
that  has  been  here  operative  since  1906.  Practically  all 
the  days  of  his  business  career  thus  far  Mr.  Winfrey 
has  devoted  to  banking  activities,  and  this  field  is  un- 
deniably his  forte,  for  his  success  has  been  onj?  of  un- 
usual order,  and  his  rise  a  continuous  and  rapid  one. 
Born  in  Strasburg,  Missouri,  on  September  29,  1882,  Mr. 
Winfrey  is  the  son  of  Benjamin  F.  and  Laura  (Bran- 
ham)  Winfrey,  the  father  a  resident  of  Texas,  though 
the  mother  died  there  in  1905,  aged  about  sixty-four 
years. 

Benjamin  Winfrey  was  born  in  Kentucky,  and  he  set- 
tled in  Missouri  in  his  early  manhood,  coming  to  Texas 
in  the  early  eighties.  He  was.  a  splendid  student  and 
scholar,  and  in  his  early  days  he  followed  teaching.  He 
is  now  living  retired  in  this  state.  His  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Major  Branham,  and  was  born  in  Missouri, 
where  he  met  and  married  her.  She  was  a  devout  mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  church,  long  a  faithful  worker  in 
its  many  departments  of  activity,  and  she  was  the  mother 
of  four  children,  of  whom  Albert  Lee  of  this  review  is 
the  youngest. 

When  Albert  Lee  Winfrew  was  yet  an  infant  his 
parents  moved  to  Texas  and  since  that  time  he  has  been 
a  continuous  resident  of  the  state.  He  gained  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Fort  Worth,  and  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
for  his  own  maintenance.  He  first  took  a  position  as 
office  boy  for  a  Fort  Worth  physician,  but  his  practical 
mind  and  his  generally  ambitious  temperament  convinced 
him  soon  that  there  was  no  advantage  in  a  place  of  that 
order,  so  he  connected  himself  with  the  Neil  P.  Anderson 
Cotton  Company  in  a  clerical  capacity,  remaining  with 
the  firm  one  season,  after  which  he  went  with  the  Farmers 
&  Mechanics  National  Bank  at  Fort  Worth.  This  line 
of  work  has  held  him  from  then  to  the  present  time, 
with  but  little  variation.  For  about  seven  years  he 
continued  with  the  Farmers  &  Mechanics  Bank,  and 
when  he  left  them  he  was  occupying  the  post  of  paying 
and  receiving  teller.  He  then  identified  himself  with 
the  American  National  Bank,  remaining  with  them  for 
a  year,  when  he  went  to  Crowell,  Texas,  as  cashier  of  a 
bank  in  that  place.  He  was  only  there  a  short  time 
when  he  accepted  a  highly  pleasing  offer  to  come  to  Har- 


rold and  assume  the  duties  of  cashier  and  active  head 
of  the  bank,  also  to  serve  as  credit  man  of  the  mercan- 
tile department  of  the  business.  The  Harrold  Bank  & 
Mercantile  Company  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and 
successful  concerns  in  the  county,  and  is  the  largest  firm 
of  its  kind  in  this  section  of  the  state.  In  its  merchan- 
dise department  its  lines  are  especially  comprehensive, 
everything  that  is  usually  found  on  the  shelves  of  a 
general  store  being  stocked,  and  a  general  retail  busi- 
ness is  conducted,  in  addition  to  its  banking  department. 
In  his  manifold  duties  here,  Mr.  Winfrey  finds  ample 
scope  for  the  decided  business  talent  that  he  has  mani- 
fested and  he  has  established  himself  firmly  in  the  ranks 
of  the  more  successful  business  men  of  the  community 
since  he  first  identified  himself  with  Harrold  and  the 
enterprise  of  which  he  is  the  executive  head. 

Mr.  Winfrey  is  a  member  of  the  Harrold  Commercial 
Club,  and  is  now  serving  as  its  secretary.  He  is  a  Demo- 
crat, but  confines  his  interest  mainly  to  local  activities  of 
the  party,  fulfilling  all  the  duties  of  citizenship  in  a  most 
emphatic  manner. 

On  March  13,  1910,  he  was  married  in  Harrold  to 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Thackston,  formerly  from  Oklahoma,  and 
a  daughter  of  Mrs.  M.  A.  Piper.  They  attend  the  Chris- 
tian church,  but  are  not  members  of  the  church  body. 

Will  R.  Winch.  One  of  the  very  interesting  chapters 
in  the  history  of  any  city  is  concerned  with  its  theatrical 
and  artistic  activities,  its  recreation.  No  one  citizen  in 
El  Paso  is  better  informed  as  to  these  activities  and  has 
been  more  influential  in  promoting  them  than  Mr.  Will 
R.  Winch,  manager  of  the  Wigwam  Theatre  and  a  direct- 
or and  stockholder  in  similar  enterprises  elsewhere  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Winch  is  a  man  of  much  enterprise,  and 
uses  his  versatile  business  talent  not  only  in  boosting  his 
concerns  but  also  in  promoting  the  substantial  welfare 
of  the  city  which  he  believes  in  a  few  years  will  be  the 
greatest  of  the  southwest  and  probably  the  largest  city 
of  Texas. 

Will  R.  Winch  was  born  January  18,  1874,  at  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  a  son  of  Marquis  R.  Winch,  a  native  of 
Indiana.  The  father  moved  to  Missouri  in  1872,  and  dur- 
ing his  active  career  was  engaged  in  merchandising.  He 
now  lives  retired  in  Kansas  City.  He  served  two  years 
in  Company  E  of  the  Twentieth  Regiment  of  Indiana 
Infantry  during  the  Civil  war,  spending  two  years  in  the 
field  as  a  soldier  and  nine  months  in  the  hospital  as  a 
result  of  a  wound  received  in  the  battle  at  Chancellors- 
ville.  He  was  engaged  in  a  number  of  the  battles  along 
the  Potomac  and  in  the  Virginia  campaign.  He  is  now 
an  active  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
A  man  of  modest  demeanor,  he  has  performed  his  civic 
duties  quietly  and  has  voted  the  Republican  ticket  regu- 
larly, but  has  never  sought  nor  accepted  public  office. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Science  faith.  The 
maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Etta  E.  Montague,  who 
was  born  in  New  York  State  of  a  French  family,  whose 
ancestors  go  back  to  William  the  Conqueror.  She  now 
resides  with  her  husband  in  Kansas  City.  Of  the  two 
children,  the  younger  was  a  daughter  Edna,  who  died  in 
infancy. 

Mr.  Will  R.  Winch  completed  his  education  in  the 
Central  high  school  at  Kansas  City  in  1892,  and  after 
leaving  school  his  first  position  was  as  private  secretary 
to  Major  Samuel  H.  Yonge,  of  the  Missouri  River  Com- 
mission. This  four  years'  experience  was  valuable  to  him 
in  affording  him  a  large  view  of  life  and  opportunities 
to  know  and  meet  prominent  men  and  understand  large 
affairs.  He  then  entered  newspaper  work  with  the  Kan- 
sas City  World,  and  from  a  cub  reporter  finally  finished 
as  telegraph  editor,  having  spent  six  years  as  a  news- 
paper man,  and  having  served  on  the  Worlds  Times  and 
Journal,  He  removed  to  Sapulpa,  in  what  was  then 
Indian  Territory,  and  there  he  bought  the  Sapulpa  Light, 
a  daily  and  weekly  journal  which  he  conducted  for  about 
one  year. 
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better  advantages  were  to  be  obtained,  in  1854  he  immi- 
grated with  his  family  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  where 
he  established  his  residence  at  Clinton,  province  of  On- 
tario. There  he  remained  until  1859,  when  he  came 
to  the'  United  States  and  numbered  himself  among  the 
pioneers  of  Iowa,  where  he  and  his  young  son  Thomas 
found  employment  in  connection  with  railroad  con- 
struction, both  finding  a  full  share  of  arduous  toil,  in 
the  application  of  the  pick  and  shovel.  During  this 
period  the  family  home  was  maintained  at  Eddyville, 
Wapello  county,  and  Martin  Layden  continued  to  reside 
in  the  Hawkeye  state  for  a  number  of  years,  and  h6 
passed  the  closing  period  of  his  life  on  a  farm  in  Kauf- 
man county,  Texas,  where  he  died  in  1893,  at  the 
patriarchal  age  of  ninety- three  years,  and  his  cherished 
and  devoted  wife  passed  to  eternal  rest  in  1894  and  both 
had  been  consistent  communicants  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Of  the  nine  children  one  son  and  one  daughter  are  now 
living. 

Thomas  Layden  has  by  sheer  force  of  his  native  abil- 
ity and  his  invincible  integrity  of  purpose  won  advance- 
ment in  connection  with  the  practical  and  productive 
affairs  of  life,  and  not  only  has  he  achieved  large  and 
definite  success  but  he  has  also  so  ordered  his  course  as 
to  merit  and  receive  the  unequivocal  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  fellow  men.  His  early  educational  advan- 
tages of  specific  order  were  notable  principally  for  their 
absence,  but  his  vital  mentality  and  vigorous  purpose 
would  not  consent  to  be  thwarted  by  his  handicap,  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  has  profited  fully  from  the 
lessons  learned  in  the  valuable  school  of  experience  and 
has  become  a  man  of  mature  judgment  and  broad  and 
varied  information.  From  the  position  of  a  common 
laborer  he  advanced  to  that  of  sub-contractor  in  rail- 
road grading,  and  in  this  connection  he  gained  facility 
in  figuring  costs  and  making  estimates.  Thus  he  fitted 
himself  for  larger  responsibUity  and  he  proved  equal  to 
all  contingencies  that  were  incidental  to  his  later  op- 
erations as  a  general  contractor,  principally  in  the  line 
of  railroad  construction.  After  several  years  of  actual 
experience  in  the  handling  of  business  and  the  directing 
of  the  labors  of  men,  he  found  himself  fortified  for  initia- 
tive and  constructive  endeavor  in  connection  with  indus- 
trial and  financial  activities. 

From  Iowa  Mr.  Layden  went  into  Kansas,  where  he 
obtained  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  grade  work 
of  twenty-five  miles  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Bailroad,  near  the  state  line  of  Colorado.  After  the 
completing  of  this  contract  he  came  to  Texas,  where, 
during  the  panic  of  1873,  he  devoted  his  time  in  part  to 
railroad  construction,  and  utilized  his  remaining  time 
in  the  developing  of  a  farm,  in  Kaufman  county.  In 
1874  he  secured  in  this  county  a  tract  of  virgin  prairie, 
between  the  village  of  Forney  and  Lawrence  Station, 
on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad,  and  he  has  since  been 
closely  identified  with  the  exploiting  of  the  admirable 
agricultural  resources  of  this  favored  section  of  the 
state.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  financial  panic  of  the 
'70s  Mr.  Layden  again  became  concerned  with  railroad 
contracting,  in  an  incidental  way,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  noted  that  he  graded  five  miles  of  the 
line  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Bailroad  between  the  cities 
of  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth;  that,  in  partnership  with 
Edward  Terrell,  he  graded  most  of  the  ''Waco  Tap*' 
from  a  point  ten  miles  west  of  Waco  to  Albany,  Shack- 
elford county;  and  that  his  final  contract  was  in  the 
grading  of  twenty-six  miles  of  the  Texas  Midland  Rail- 
road— from  Garrett  to  Roberts, — upon  the  completion  of 
which  he  turned  his  attention  with  all  characteristic  zeal 
and  ability  to  his  agricultural  operations. 

Mr.  Layden  was  the  pioneer  of  the  section  then  known 
as  Layden  *8  Ridge,  but  the  title  of  the  locality  was 
later  changed  to  Irish  Ridge,  through  popular  phrase- 
ology that  did  not  in  the  least  offend  the  genial  pioneer 
who  had  instituted  the  work  of  development  and  prog- 
ress. On  his  fine  homestead  in  Kaufman  county,  Mr. 
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Layden  continued  to  reside  from  1874  until  1907, 
in  which  latter  year  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Did- 
las,  where  he  has  an  attractive  modem  residence — one 
in  which  the  same  generous  hospitality  is  shown  as  that 
which  marked  the  home  in  Kaufman  county.  Mr.  Layden 
had  the  distinction  of  reclaiming  to  cultivation  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  the  virgin  soil  of  £[aufman 
county,  and  in  the  opulent  Irish  Bidge  district  he  still 
owns  a  fine  landed  estate  of  sixteen  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  besides  a  tract  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
near  Grastonia,  Kaufman  county.  On  this  estate  he  has 
made  the  best  of  improvements,  including  the  erection  of 
a  fine  house  of  eleven  rooms,  excellent  bams  and  other 
buildings,  and  the  owner  has  been  the  dynamic  force  in 
the  development  of  this  model  estate, — a  work  that  in 
itself  is  a  noble  monument  to  the  energy  and  ability  of 
the  man  who  started  out  in  life  as  a  poor  boy  and  who 
has  met  opposing  forces  with  clear  mind  and  stout  heart. 
He  has  accomplished  much  along  other  lines,  however, 
and  has  become  one  of  the  substantial  capitalists  of 
northern  Texas,  even  as  he  is  one  of  the  popular  and 
influential  citizens  of  this  section  of  the  state. 

In  1890  Mr.  Layden  became  a  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Terrell,  Kaufman  county,  and  with 
this  institution  he  is  still  connected  in  the  capacity 
noted.  A  few  months  after  the  organization  of  the 
Farmers'  National  Bank  of  Forney  he  became  on6f  of 
its  principal  stockholders,  and  he  is  now  president  of 
this  substantial  financial  institution  of  Kaufman 
county.  He  is  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Crandall,  Kaufman  county,  and  a  stockholder  in  several 
other  financial  institutions  which  lend  tq  the  material 
and  civic  conservation  of  this  part  of  the  state.  He  has 
shown  marked  discrimination  in  the  handling  of  his 
varied  and  important  capitalistic  interests  and  is  a  man 
of  broad  views  and  excellent  judgment,  though  entirely 
without  ostentation  and  ever  appreciative  of  the  dignity 
and  value  of  honest  toil  and  endeavor,  for  he  has  had  his 
full  quota  of  experience  as  one  of  the  world's  workers. 
Though  he  is  liberal  and  public-spirited  as  a  citizen,  Mr. 
Layden 's  initial  experience  as  a  delegate  to  a  political 
convention  caused  him  to  become  entirely  without  sym- 
pathy for  so  called  practical  politics,  with  the  result 
that  he  has  never  had  any  desire  since  that  time  to  enter 
this  arena,  though  he  continued  to  accord  a  staunch 
allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  reared  in 
the  faith  of  the  Catholic  church,  in  which  he  was  duly 
confirmed,  as  was  also  his  wife. 

In  Kaufman  county,  in  June,  1877,  was  solemnized 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Layden  to  Miss  Mary  Talty,  whose 
father,  Patrick  Talty,  immigrated  to  America  from 
County  Clare,  Ireland,  and  became  a  pioneer  of  Texas. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Layden  have  six  children,  concerning 
whom  the  following  brief  data  are  given  in  conclusion 
of  this  review:  Miss  Kate  remains  at  the  parental 
home;  Martin  is  a  member  pf  the  firm  of  Layden  & 
Tucker,  real-estate  dealers  and  land  brokers,  in  the  city 
of  Dallas;  Isabel  is  the  wife  of  Charles  F.  O'Donnell,  of 
this  city;  and  at  the  parental  home  remain  the  younger 
daughters  Genevieve,  Nora  and  Margaret. 

Roy  D.  Barnum.  County  auditor  of  El  Paso,  Roy 
D.  Barnum  first  became  identified  with  El  Paso  about 
twenty-four  years  ago,  and  after  a  short  expenience  was 
so  injured  that  he  was  incapacitated  for  severe  manual 
labor  for  a  number  of  years.  For  several  years  before 
his  election  to  his  present  office  he  was  chief  clerk  in 
the  El  Paso  offices  of  the  G.  H.  &  S.  A.  Railway. 

Roy  D.  Barnum  was  born  in  Cassville,  New  York,  Jan- 
uary 7,  1875,  a  son  of  Herbert  H.  and  Emma  (Mat- 
thews) Barnum,  natives  respectively  of  New  York  and 
Ohio.  The  father  was  of  English  descent  and  his  family 
early  settlers  in  Connecticut.  The  Barnums  came  to 
America  before  the  Revolution,  and  members  of  the  fam-* 
ily  have  fought  in  every  war  of  the  nation.  Herbert  H. 
Barnum,  the   father,   moved  to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  1878, 
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where  he  was  in  the  hardware  business  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  was  also  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  having 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Seven- 
teenth New  York  Infantry,  enlisting  during  the  early 
months  of  the  war  and  being  wounded  in  one  of  the  first 
battles.  He  suffered  from  the  wounds  then  received  all 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1894  at  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  During  his  residence  at  Ober- 
lin, besides  his  business  activities,  he  was  city  treasurer 
for  eight  years  and  held  the  office  of  county  treasurer 
of  Lorain  county  for  four  years.  He  always  took  an 
active  part  in  political  and  civic  matters.  He  was  a 
Republican,  and  his  first  church  connection  was  with  the 
Baptist  and  later  with  the  Congregational  Society,  his 
wife  being  a  member  of  the  latter.  The  mother  was 
also  of  English  descent,  and  her  ancestors  were  among 
the  pioneers  of  Vermont,  subsequently  locating  among 
the  first  settlers  in  the  Western  Reserve.  Mrs.  Barnum 
now  resides  with  her  son  in  El  Paso.  There  were  four 
children  in  the  family,  one  being  deceased,  and  the  other 
two  being  Maude,  wife  of  Edwin  Benner,  who  lives  at 
Honolulu,  Hawaii;  and  Narine  Barnum,  of  El  Paso. 

Roy  D.  Barnum,  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  attended 
the  public  schools  of  Oberlin,  Ohio.  At  that  age  he 
came  to  El  Paso  to  make  his  home  with  an  uncle  in 
this  city.  He  got  work  in  the  planing  mill  of  Buchanan 
and  Powers,  and  in  the  spring  of  1893  was  injured  by 
the  machinery  of  the  mill,  both  legs  being  broken  and 
his  wrists  fractured.  On  recovering  from  these  severe 
injuries  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Oberlin  and  entered 
Oberlin  College,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  for  one 
year.  Then  going  out  to  Colorado,  he  secured  employ- 
ment in  a  clerical  capacity  with  the  Midland  Railroad, 
while  it  was  being  constructed  into  Cripple  Creek,  and 
he  was  engaged  in  railroading  service  from  the  winter 
of  1894  until  the  fall  of  1912.  For  a  number  of  years 
until  the  winter  of  1906,  he  was  clerk  in  various  offices 
with  the  Vanderbilt  Lines,  running  out  of  Chicago,  and 
in  1906  was  given  the  place  of  chief  clerk  for  the  Gal- 
veston, Harrisburg,  and  San  Antonio  Railroad  at  El 
Paso.  He  continued  in  that  position  until  elected  in  the 
fall  of  1912  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  county  auditor 
for  El  Paso  county. 

Mr.  Barnum  is  one  of  the  active  Democrats  of  El 
Paso.  He  holds  the  chair  of  Loyal  Knight  of  the  Benev- 
olent &  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  also  belongs  to 
the  various  bodies  of  Masonry. 

Nathan  and  Maurice  Goldoft.  Of  the  El  Paso 
wholesale  liquor  firm  of  Goldoft  Brothers,  Nathan 
Goldoft  has  had  a  prosperous  business  career.  He  was 
born  in  Russia,  January  12,  1871,  son  of  Isaac  and 
Ethel  Goldoft,  both  of  \vhom  were  natives  of  Russia. 
The  father  came  to  America  in  the  early  sixties  and 
located  in  Chicago,  where  he  went  into  the  dry  goods 
business,  built  up  a  good  trade  and  subsequently  estab- 
lished a  similar  business  in  Minneapolis. 

He  was  in  Chicago  during  the  great  fire  of  October, 
1871,  and  after  that  destructive  event  in  which  he  lost 
all  his  property,  he  returned  to  Russia.  Some  years  later 
he  came  back  to  America,  and  after,  following  mer- 
chandisinsr  in  Chicago  and  Minneapolis,  moved  out  to 
Denver,  Colorado,  and  subsequently  to  El  Paso  where 
he  died  ir\  1908  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  The  mother 
was  educated  an<l  was  married  in  Russia  and  died  there 
in  December,  1879,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  years. 

Nathan  Goldoft,  the  oldest  child,  came  to  America 
with  his  father  on  the  second  trip  and  attended  the 
public  schools  of  Denver,  after  which  he  worked  for  a 
time  in  his  father's  plore,  and  thus  laid  the  solid 
experience  in  mercantile  affairs.  In  Central  Cit^',  Colo- 
rado, he  established  himself  in  business,  but  after  a 
short  time  sold  out  and  with  his  brother  Maurice  went 
to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  where  they  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  liquor  business.  Seven  years  later  they  came 
to  El  Paso,  and  founded  a  similar  enterprise  which  has 


since  been  developed  into  one  of  the  best  known  .firms 
of  West  Texas  in  this  line.  The  business  was  started  in 
a  small  way  and  the  two  brothers  did  all  the  work  con- 
nected  with  the  trade.  At  the  present  time  they  employ 
twenty-five  people  in  all  the  branches,  and  the  annual 
volume  of  sales  makes  it  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
prosperous  concerns  of  El  Paso. 

Mr.  Nathan  Goldoft  was  married  in  El  Paso,  Decem- 
ber 16,  1905,  to  Miss  Mollie  Maykin,  daughter  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  Maykin,  of  this  city.  The  two  children  born 
to  their  union  are  Isaac,  born  in  1907  and  Ethel,  bom 
in  1906,  the  latter  being  now  a  school  prl.  In  political 
affairs,  Mr.  Goldoft  has  taken  no  active  part.  He  is 
affiliated  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  and  the  Business  Men's  Pro- 
tective Association  of  El  Paso,  and  his  religion  is  the 
Jewish  faith.  He  owns  his  own  home  and  other  real 
estate  in  El  Paso,  and  during  his  career  has  built  up  a 
substantial  prosperity. 

Maurice  Goldoft,  the  junior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Goldoft  Brothers,  was  born  in  Russia,  December  12,  1879, 
and  like  his  brother  attended  school  in  Denver,  Colorado. 
They  became  partners  in  business  at  Santa  Fe,  and  have 
been  closely  associated  and  sharing  equally  in  prosperity. 

Maurice  Goldoft  married  December  18,  1906,  at  El 
Paso,  Miss  Annie  Merkin,  and  the  two  children  bom  to 
their  union  are  Byron  M.,  bora  in  El  Paso  in  1907,  and 
Robert  R.,  born  in  1910.  The  family  worship  in  the 
Jewish  church.  Mr.  Goldoft  is  Independent  in  politics  and 
is  affiliated  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
the  Order  of  Elks,  and  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose.  He  is 
a  Spanish  war  veteran,  having  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  Territorial  Regiment  of  New  Mexico,  but  was  mus- 
tered out  at  San  Francisco,  without  being  in  active 
service.  He  owns  his  own  home  in  El  Paso,  and  by 
strict  attention  to  business  affairs  has  gained  a  substan- 
tial place  in  his  home  city. 

Dr.  D.  Hunter  Huffaker  is  one  of  the  well  known 
and  successful  physicians  of  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Texas. 
He  has  lived  in  this  city  since  1896  and  during?  this  time 
has  built  up  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  He  has  de- 
voted himself  almost  entirely  to  his  professional  work, 
nnd  his  success  is  due  to  the  conscientious  endeavor 
which  he  has  always  made  to  give  the  best  that  was  in 
him  to  the  service  of  his  patients. 

D.  Hunter  Huffaker  is  the  son  of  Christopher  C.  Huf- 
faker, who  was  born  in  the  state  of  Missouri  and  there 
spent  his  life.  He  was  well  known  in  educational  circles 
in  the  state  and  was  a  professor  in  the  Westport  public 
schools  for  years.  He  died  in  1872  at  the  age  of  fifty. 
Christopher  Huffaker  married  Eiles  H.  Hunter,  who 
was  born  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  the  ceremony 
took  place  in  her  home  city.    She  died  May  12,  1913. 

Six  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huffaker,  and 
of  these  Dr.  D.  Hunter  Huffaker  was  the  next  to  the 
youngest.  He  attended  school  in  Kansas  City  for  a 
time  and  then  was  in  the  Washington  and  Lee  University 
in  Lexington,  Virginia,  for  some  time*.  He  determined  as 
a  young  boy  that  he  would  take  up  the  study  of  medi- 
cine and  as  soon  as  he  was  prepared  for  this  study  he 
matriculated  in  the  Kansas  City  Medical  College  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1894.  He  soon 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Kansas  City, 
and  was  located  there  for  two  years.  It  was  in  1896 
he  came  to  El  Paso  and  he  has  been  in  active  practice 
in  this  city  since  that  time. 

He  takes  a  keen  interest  in  the  several  medical  socie- 
ties of  which  he  is  a  member,  belonging  to  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Texas  State  Medical  Society 
and  to  the  El  Paso  County  Medical  Society.  In  addition 
to  these  he  is  a  member  of  the  school  board  of  the  city. 
In  political  matters  he  is  a  Democrat,  but  he  takes  no 
active  part  in  politics. 

Dr.  Huffaker  married  Miss  Lois  Breer  of  Shreveport, 
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La.,  in  November,  1911,  Mrs.  Huffaker  being  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green  of  Louisiana. 

The  doctor  is  one  of  the  most  ardent  enthusiasts  over 
the  future  of  El  Paso,  saying  that  it  is  the  most  pro- 
gressive city  he  has  ever  seen  and  that  he  id  firm  in  the 
belief  that  the  development  will  continue. 

Beauregard  Bryan.  Among  American  families  in 
Texas,  planted  in  this  state  since  the  days  of  early 
colonization,  none  have  been  more  conspicuous  for  its 
ability  in  professional  and  business  affairs  and  in  the 
broader  fields  of  citizenship  than  that  of  Bryan.  No 
name  among  the  older  generations  is  more  honored  than 
that  of  Moses  Austin  Bryan  whose  name  itself  is  his- 
torical. A  son  of  Moses  Austin  Bryan  was  the  El  Paso 
lawyer,  Beauregard  Bryan,  prpbably  one  of  the  ablest 
men  of  the  law  in  Texas  today,  and  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  forceful  in  the  public  life  and  affairs  of  this  state. 
Beauregard  Bryan  was  for  many  years  identified  with 
the  practice  of  his  profession  and  with  public  life  in  Cen- 
tral Texas,  but  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  El  Paso,  where  he  has  been  equally  prominent  in 
affairs  and  as  a  lawyer. 

Beauregard  Bryan  was  born  in  Brazoria  county, 
Texas,  January  .16,  1862.  His  father,  Moses  Austin 
Bryan,  was  born  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  was 
named  for  the  original  Texas  colonizer,  Moses  Austin. 
Moses  Austin  Bryan  came  to  Texas  in  1830  when  a 
young  man,  and  became  private  secretary  to  Stephen  S. 
Austin,  the  father  of  Texas,  and  the  man  upon  whose 
shoulders  rested  the  burden  of  the  heavy  responsibilities 
left  from  his  father's  enterprise.  Moses  Austin  Bryan 
accompanied  Stephen  F.  Austin  in  many  of  his  journeys, 
which  are  all  historical  in  the  annals  of  Texas,  was  with 
him  on  his  last  notable  journey  to  Mexico,  and  was  also 
at  his  side  when  death  came  to  him  in  the  first  year  of 
the  Republic.  Subsequently  he  became  a  large  planter, 
and  one  of  the  most  substantial  men  in  Texas.  His  chief 
land  holdings  in  this  state  were  located  in  Washington 
county.  Although  associated  with  the  leaders  in  politi- 
cal affairs  in  this  state  he  never  held  office  himself.  He 
was  the  organizer  of  the  Texas  Veterans  Association, 
and  was  secretary  of  this  organization  for  thirteen 
years.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
and  for  many  years  was  officially  connected  with  Baylor 
University  as  a  member  of  its  board  of  trustees.  His 
death  occurred  in  Brenham,  Texas,  in  1895,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-eight  years,  and  his  remains  now  rest  at  the 
old  town  of  Independence,  Texas.  His  wife  was  Cora 
Lewis,  who  was  a  native  of  Louisiana,  and  they  were 
married  in  Texas.  She  was  also  a  member  of  the  Epis- 
copal church,  and  a  devout  Christian.  Her  death  occurred 
in  1889  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  and  she  is  buried  at  the 
side  of  her  husband  in  Independence.  There  were  six 
children  in  the  family,  and  Beauregard  was  the  fourth 
in  order  of  birth. 

Beauregard  Bryan  has  also  been  a  Texan  all  his  life 
and  was  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  best  historical 
traditions  of  this  state.  As  a  boy  he  attended  private 
schools,  and  subsequently  the  Baylor  University  and 
studied  law  in  the  University  of  Texas,  at  Austin.  When 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  left  college  in  order  to 
establish  at  Wichita  Falls  a  newspaper  known  as  the  Her- 
aJdf  and  there  he  remained  in  charge  of  that  publication 
for  only  one  year.  It  has  been  in  existence  ever  since 
and  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  flourishing  newspapers 
in  north  Texas.  From  there  he  moved  to  Washington 
county,  where  he  began  the  practice  of  law,  in  January, 
1885,  and  has  since  devoted  nearly  all  his  energies  to 
his  profession.  Mr.  Bryan  remained  in  Washington 
county  until  1902,  at  which  date  he  moved  to  El  Paso 
and  established  his  present  office. 

At  Mobile,  Alabama,  December  23,  1886,  he  married 
Miss  Lillian  A.  Lyles,  daughter  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Lyles  of 
Mobile.  Mrs.  Bryan,  who  died  in  1906  at  the  age  of 
forty-two,  and  is  buried  at  El  Paso,  was  a  devout  Chris- 


tian and  one  of  the  active  members  of  the  Methodist 
church  of  this  city.  The  three  children  of  the  marriage, 
two  daughters  and  one  son,  are  named  as  follows:  Lewis 
L.,  Harriet  C,  and  Margaret  Austin  Bryan.  Mr.  Bryan 
is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church  and  fraternally  is 
affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  has  member- 
ship in  the  State  Bar  Association. 

A  Democrat  in  politics,  Mr.  Bryan  was  formerly  very 
active  in  party  affairs,  but  is  now  interested  only  in 
general  politics  and  not  a  participant.  For  eight  years 
he  served  as  city  attorney  at  Brenham,  Texas,  later  was 
district  attorney,  and  still  later  district  judge.  As  be- 
fits one  representing  so  prominent  a  family  he  has  al- 
ways manifested  a  large  interest  and  has  been  a  willing 
worker  in  public  affairs.  For  twelve  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  University, 
serving  through  the  successive  administrations  of  Gov- 
ernors Sayre,  Culberson  and  Lanhom.  Both  while  regent 
and  since,  Mr.  Bryan  has  been  especially  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  State  University,  and  has  given  much 
practical  help  in  promoting  the  systematic  and  efficient 
workings  of  the  State  system  of  schools.  Several  times 
he  has  served  as  special  district  judge  in  various  judicial 
districts,  and  also  as  special  associate  justice  in  the  court 
of  civil  appeals.  During  Governor  Hogg's  administra- 
tion, he  was  a  member  of  the  state  executive  committee. 
In  El  Paso  he  has  manifested  a  public  spirited  interest 
in  education,  and  for  four  years  was  a  member  of  the 
El  Paso  school  board.  Mr.  Bryan  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal organizers  of  the  state  historical  association  and 
at  the  present  time  is  serving  as  vice-president  of  this 
very  important  organization.  His  recreations  are  an 
occasional  fishing  trip,  and  the  more  regular  explorations 
of  his  fine  private  library.  He  has  a  large  professional 
library  and  at  his  home  in  El  Paso  surrounds  himself 
with  the  best  in  literature  of  standard  and  current  nature, 
and  is  a  man  possessed  of  that  intellectual  curiosity 
which  furnishes  hira  resources  on  all  occasions  and  under 
all  conditions. 

Paschal  P.  Tucker.  State  General  Agent  for  the 
Aetna  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  Texas,  Paschal  P. 
Tucker  before  engaging  in  the  insurance  business  at  Dal- 
las was  a  well  known  "banker  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  and  in  ability  and  by  practical  achievements  is 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  fire  insurance  field  of  Texas, 
and  has  done  much  valuable  work  in  behalf  ^  of  the  insur- 
ance business  generally  in  this  state. 

Paschal  P.  Tucker  was  born  in  La  Fourche  Parish, 
Louisiana,  in  1860.  His  parents  were  Dr.  George  W.  and 
Margaret  Stewart  (Glover)  Tucker.  The  family  has  for 
a  number  of  generations  been  prominent  in  the  south. 
Dr.  Tucker  was  born  at  Pine  Ridge  plantation  near 
Natchez,  Mississippi,  where  his  father,  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, had  located  in  the  early  years  having  gone  there 
to  take  possession  of  plantation  land  that  had  been 
acquired  by  the  Tucker  family.  The  Tuckers  originated 
in  Virginia,  and  had  a  long  and  distinguished  lineage  in 
that  state.  Before  the  beginning  of  their  American  rec- 
ord, they  were  English.  One  of  the  prominent  members 
of  the  present  generation  is  St.  George  Tucker,  formerly 
of  Norfolk,  Virginia.  He  is  one  of  Americans  eminent 
lawyers,  a  former  president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  was  president  of  the  Jamestown  exposition 
held  at  Norfolk  in  1907,  to  commemorate  the  founding 
of  Jamestown  in  1607.  Dr.  George  W.  Tucker  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  physicians  of  the  south  during 
his  active  career.  From  Natchez  he  moved  to  La  Fourche 
Parish  in  Louisiana,  and  in  1875  took  his  family  to 
Dallas,  Texas,  where  he  was  one  of  the  early  physicians 
after  Dallas  actually  began  its  career  as  a  city,  following 
the  coming  of  the  first  railroad  and  the  general  develop- 
ment as  a  commercial  center.  In  1878  Dr.  Tucker  volun- 
teered his  services  to  the  Howard  Association  of  Memphis 
to  aid  in  combating  the  great  yellow  fever  epidemic  of 
that  year.     In  that  capacity  he  went  to  Memphis  with 
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other  physicians  and  surgeons  under  the  general  direction 
of  Gen.  Cabell  of  Dallas.  Some  years  later  Dr.  Tucker 
moved  out  to  Comanche,  where  his  death  occurred.  His 
wife,  who  died  at  New  Orleans  in  1873,  was  a  native  of 
Nottingham,  England. 

Paschal  P.  Tucker  was  fifteen  years  old  when  his  father 
moved  to  Dallas,  and  he  lived  in  that  city  until  1885. 
From  Dallas  he  moved  to  Brownwood,  was  one  of  the 
early  business  men  in  that  locality,  and  after  an  ex- 
tended trip  to  Europe,  from  which  he  returned  in  1887, 
he  established  himself  in  the  banking  business  at  Sulphur 
Springs.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  bankers  at  Sul- 
phur Springs,  where  he  lived  until  1900,  and  since  that 
year  Dallas  has  been  his  home  and  center  of  business. 
He  engaged  in  the  fire  insurance  business  and  for  sev- 
eral years  has  been  State  Agent  in  Texas  for  the  Aetna 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He 
is  a  prominent  figure  in  the  fire  insurance  profession 
in  Texas,  and  for  some  years  has  been  chairman  of  the 
committee  having  in  charge  all  matters  affecting  legisla- 
tion before  the  State  Legislature  at  Austin. 

Mr.  Tucker  was  married  in  Dallas  to  Miss  Ella  B. 
Stephenson.  Her  father  was  the  late  Col.  C.  B.  Stephen- 
son, one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  Dallas,  and  who 
before  the  Civil  war  was  a  subordinate  under  General 
McClellan  in  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Bailroad.  After  the  war  Colonel  Stephenson  located  at 
Dallas,  engaged  in  the  cotton  business,  and  became  a  well 
known  figure  both  in  his  city  and  the  state.  Mr.  Tucker 
and  wife  have  six  children :  George  P.,  Virginia,  Paschal, 
Bessie  Glover,  Ella  B.  and  Willie  Childress. 

Judge  James  Murphy.  As  a  vigorous  and  ambitious 
lawyer,  one  possessed  of  a  large  amount  of  ability,  so 
that  he  never  has  to  resort  to  pretense  and  display  in 
order  to  hold  his  own  in  any  issue  in  which  he  may  be 
joined,  and  as  a  citi2en  of  large  public  spirit  and  a 
thorough  devotion  to  the  general  welfare,  Mr.  Murphy 
is  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  El  Paso  bar,  and 
one  of  the  best  known  citizens  of  this  metropolis  of  west 
Texas. 

James  J.  Murphy  was  born  in  Petoskey,  Michigan,  Jan- 
uary 10,  1883,  a  son  of  Jerry  and  Margaret  Murphy. 
His  early  education  was  acquired  in  the  Michigan  public 
schools,  finishing  in  the  high  school,  and  subsequently  he 
entered  the  State  University  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  the  law  of  1907.  Between 
his  school  and  college  days,  he  was  engaged  in  work, 
principally  in  the  post  office  at  Petoskey,  and  in  this  way 
he  saved  the  money  which  sent  him  to  college,  and  after 
reaching  University  he  worked  his  way  through  the  suc- 
cessive years  before  his  graduation.  It  was  thus  that 
he  arrived  in  Texas  in  1907  with  a  sound  experience 
and  thorough  preparation,  not  only  derived  from  books 
but  from  actual  contact  with  men  and  affairs.  He  knew 
how  to  do  things,  because  he  has  been  often  called  upon 
to  perform  the  practical  duties  demanded  by  the  world. 

On  arriving  in  El  Paso  he  established  a  law  office  and 
after  he  had  been  two  years  was  so  far  advanced  in  the 
public  esteem  that  he  was  appointed  assistant  district 
attorney.  Subsequently  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  is  still  filling  that  office. 
Judge  Murphy  was  married  in  El  Paso  in  June,  1912,  to 
Miss  Gertrude  Dow,  a  daughter  of  H.  O.  Dow  of  El 
Paso.  He  and  his  wife  are  communicants  of  the  Catholic 
church,  and  fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Elks,  the 
Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  and  the  Phi  Aloha  Delta  Law 
fraternities.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Texas  State 
Bar  Association.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat  and  takes 
an  active  interest  in  local  party  affairs.  His  recreations 
are  fishing  and  the  entertainment  of  the  theatre  and 
concert  halls,  and  he  is  especially  fond  of  a  good  speech 
and  lecture.  Judge  ^lurphy  maintains  that  Texas  is 
the  greatest  and  best  of  all  the  states  in  the  Union.  It 
was  for  that  reason  that  he  located  here.  When  he 
left  college  he  had  the  entire  country  before  him,  and 


after  surveying  it  in  as  judicious  a  manner  as  a 
young  college  graduate  can,  he  chose  Texas  as  his 
future  home,  and  has  never  had  the  slightest  cause  to 
regret  the  wisdom  of  that  selection.  For  health  and  gen- 
eral business  conditions  £1  Paso  in  particular  is  ideal, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  local  citi- 
zenship of  this  metropolis  of  west  Texas. 

William  T.  Tolbebt.  The  youth  and  enterprise 
which  accomplish  large  things  and  have  already  laid 
the  foundation  in  west  Texas  for  an  industrious  devel- 
opment which  in  the  coming  years  will  surprise  the  entire 
nation,  are  well  represented  in  the  personality  of  Mr. 
W'illiam  T.  Tolbert,  the  well  known  cattle  and  commission 
man  of  El  Paso. 

Mr.  Tolbert  is  a  young*  man  who  began  his  career  in 
the  cattle  business  when  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  at  that 
time  gave  evidence  of  his  self-reliance,  courage,  and 
ability  to  face  the  world  on  his  own  account.  Like 
many  other  successful  cattlemen,  he  began  in  the  usual 
job  of  cow-puncher  at  so  much  a  month  and  his  board, 
and  from  that  grade  of  service  gradually  got  into  inde- 
pendent operation,  and  has  been  coming  ahead  rapidly 
in  prosperity  and  extent  of  his  activities  ever  since,  until 
he  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
cattle  business  in  west  Texas. 

William  T.  Tolbert  was  bom  in  Jack  county,  August 
24,  1879,  a  son  of  John  H.  and  Arizona  (Camith)  Tol- 
bert. The  parents  were  pioneer  settlers  in  northwest 
Texas,  and  the  father,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  came  to 
Texas  when  five  years  of  age,  and  until  very  recently 
spent  all  the  intervening  years  in  this  state.  He  is  now 
a  resident  of  California.  His  lifetime  was  devoted  to 
the  cattle  and  stock  business,  and  in  the  absorption  in 
this  industry,  he  never  had  time  or  inclination  for  politics. 
He  was  devoted  to  his  home,  and  a  highly  respected 
citizen  in  all  his  individual  relations.  His  wife  was 
born  in  Texas,  and  her  death  occurred  in  1884,  and  her 
remains  now  rest  on  Texas  soil.  She  was  a  devout  mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  church.  There  were  three  children 
in  the  family,  and  William  T.  was  the  oldest. 

Having  spent  practically  all  his  career  in  Texas,  Mr. 
Tolbert  knows  the  state  in  all  its  resources,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  loyal  citizens,  and  it  is  a  remark  of  his 
that  it  is  second  nature  for  him  to  help  in  any  way  pos- 
sible any  movement  that  tends  to  build  up  the  state 
and  to  increase  in  particular  the  prosperity  and  develop- 
ment of  El  Paso  and  vicinity.  His  early  education  wa9 
attained  in  the  public  schools,  and  when  fifteen  years 
of  age,  he  began  the  battle  with  the  world.  He  secured 
work  on  a  ranch  at  a  salary  of  $30.00  per  month  and  for 
several  years  continued  this  occupation  in  his  home  state, 
after  which  he  went  into  New  Mexico,  and  after  a 
short  time  there  left  the  position  as  salaried  workman 
and  engaged  in  the  sheep  business  on  his  own  account, 
A  few  years  later  he  returned  to  Texas  and  bought  a 
ranch  near  Marf  a,  where  he  was  engaged  in  cattle  ranch- 
ing on  a  large  scale  until  1911.  In  that  year  was  formed 
his  partnership  with  Mr.  D.  F.  White  under  the  name 
of  the  D.  F.  White  Commission  Company.  Since  the 
organization  of  this  company  Mr.  Tolbert  has  given  all 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  cattle  busineis  and  looks 
after  all  the  clerical  and  office  details  of  their  Tory  exten- 
sive operations  in  the  commission  and  general  raneb 
business. 

Mr.  Tolbert  was  married  at  San  Antonio,  December 
10,  1907,  to  Miss  Hannah  Claunch,  a  daughter  of  L.  H. 
Claunch  of  Live  Oak  county,  Texas.  Their  one  son  is 
Elzie  Hart  Tolbert.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tolbert  are  members 
of  the  Baptist  church  and  fraternally  he  is  affiliated 
with  the  Masons.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  but  his 
interests  in  county  politics  is  very  limited  and  he  con- 
tents himself  with  voting  and  lending  his  support  to 
the  cause  of  good  government  in  both  local  and  state 
matters.  His  diversions  and  interests  include  a  fond- 
ness for  good  horses,  for  music  and  good  literature,  and 
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for  all  things  that  make  wholesome  life  and  community 
prosperity. 

Howard  Thompson,  M.  D.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
believe  that  a  large-minded  optimism  has  been  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  professional  success  of  Dr. 
Thompson  of  El  Paso.  Dr.  Thompson  is  one  of  the 
hardest  working  and  the  hardest  worked  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  West  Texas,  and  has  been  actively  identified 
with  his  profession  in  this  city  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  Although  not  a  native  Texan  there  is  probably 
not  a  son  of  the  state  whose  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  are 
more  profound  and  of  a  more  practical  benefit  to  his 
home  community  and  state  than  the  peculiar  pride  and 
optimism  of  Dr.  Howard  Thompson.  It  is  his  opinion 
that  Texas  produces  bigger-hearted  and  broader  minded 
men  than  any  other  state,  and  these  products  in  them- 
selves are  more  important  than  the  good  general  busi- 
ness conditions  that  exist  everywhere  and  the  many 
opportunities  offered  for  home  and  investment.  The 
climate,  he  claims  to  be  unexcelled,  and  will  hold  a 
man  up  to  his  tasks  longer  and  make  him  stronger  and 
happier  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  this 
quality  of  local  pride  that  is  most  valuable  to  every 
community,  and  Dr.  Thompson  is  one  whose  own  prac- 
tical career  has  in  itself  a  fine  endorsement  for  every 
word  that  he  speaks  of  praise  in  behalf  of  this  state. 

Dr.  Howard  Thompson  was  born  in  Ross  county,  Ohio, 
March  20,  1851,  and  was  a  son  of  John  C.  and  Lucinda 
C.  Thompson.  The  father  was  a  school  teacher  by  pro- 
fession and  died  in  1856  when  forty-one  years  of  age. 
His  mother  is  a  woman  of  remarkable  vitality,  and  is 
now  living  near  the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  being 
a  resident  of  Franklin,  Indiana,  and  retaining  to  an 
unusual  degree  her  faculties  in  spite  of  her  age. 

When  Howard  Thompson  was  five  years  of  age  his 
parents  moved  to  Indiana,  where  he  lived  until  the  age 
of  seventeen.  He  then  left  home  and  for  five  years  fol- 
lowed various  occupations  and  lived  for  varying  lengths 
of  time  in  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Missouri.  He  engaged  in 
farm  work,  and  also  for  part  of  the  time  was  a  school 
teacher.  While  in  Iowa  he  attended  school  at  Pella,  for 
a  while.  His  early  education  had  been  chiefly  obtained 
in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana  and  by  a  course  in  a 
private  academy  in  southern  Indiana.  When  he  was 
twenty-two  years  of  age  he  returned  to  Indiana,  and 
for  five  years  was  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  a  local 
school,  and  at  the  same  time  pursuing  the  studies  of 
medicine.  He  had  definitely  chosen  the  profession  of 
medicine  and  from  that  time  forward  all  his  energies 
were  directed,  not  only  to  the  study  of  the  different 
courses  required,  but  also  in  securing  the  means  which 
would  furnish  him  the  opportunity  and  leisure  for  such 
studies.  He  finally  was  able  to  enter  the  medical  col- 
lege of  Ohio  at  Cincinnati  and  was  graduated  from  that 
institution  on  March  1,  1881.  After  graduation  he  began 
practice  at  Franklin,  Indiana,  where  he  remained  four 
years  and  built  up  a  prosperous  clientage.  He  was  then 
offered  an  appointment  in  the  governmeut  service  as 
physician  in  New  Mexico,  and  this  appointment  brought 
him  into  the  southwest,  and  for  five  years  he  was  located 
in  the  territory  of  New  Mexico. 

On  leaving  New  Mexico,  Dr.  Thompson  returned  to 
Cincinnati,  where  he  took  a  post-graduate  course  during 
the  year  1890,  and  on  finishing  that  work  located  at  El 
Paso,  where  he  established  an  office  and  where  he  has 
since  been  numbered  among  the  foremost  practitioners 
of  medicine.  He  enjoys  a  large  practice  and  as  already 
stated,  is  probably  the  hardest  worker  at  his  profes- 
sion in  the  city.  He  is  fortunately  possessed  of  an 
abundance  of  physical  energy,  which  enables  him  to  be 
always  on  the  move,  and  always  attending  to  the  wants 
of  his  large  patronage.  It  is  his  own  opinion  expre^^sed 
with  characteristic  humor  that  he  will  never  get  old,  al- 
though he  hoDes  some  day  to  retire,  provided  his  patients 
will  permit  it. 


Dr.  Thompson  was  married  at  El  Paso  in  April, 
1887,  to  Miss  Emma  Blazer.  Her  father  was  Joseph 
H.  Blazer,  a  pioneer  of  New  Mexico.  Dr.  Thompson 
was  at  that  time  engaged  in  his  work  in  New  Mexico, 
and  he  and  his  bride  came  overland  one  hundred  and. 
fifty  miles  to  El  Paso  in  order  to  get  married,  as  they 
felt,  within  the  bounds  of  civilization,  since  New  Mexico 
at  that  time  was  a  wild  and  unbroken  country  with  a 
population  almost  entirely  made  up  of  cattle  men  or 
Mexicans,  and  the  rough  class  which  alternated  between 
these  two  great  groups  of  population.  Dr.  Thompson 
and  wife  are  members  of  the  Baptist  church.  Frater- 
nally he  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  Order.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  El  Paso  County  Medical  Society,  and  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  As  a  Democrat  he 
has  always  cast  an  intelligent  vote,  but  has  never  taken 
any  active  part  in  party  affairs.  At  one  time  he  was 
honored  with  a  position  on  the  city  school  board  and 
gave  five  years  of  efficient  service  in  supervising  and 
promoting  the  local  schools,  and  was  also  a  member  of 
the  city  board  of  health  at  one  time.  Dr.  Thompson 
is  fond  of  trout-fishing  and  of  many  of  the  lighter 
forms  of  recreation  and  aesthetic  culture.  He  has  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  general  literature,  and  enjoys  nothing 
better  than  his  hour  with  his  books  in  his  own  private 
library. 

Charles  H.  Kolle.  Since  1906  engaged  in  the  floral 
business  at  El  Paso  and  proprietor  of  a  large  business, 
Charles  H.  Kolle  has  identified  himself  with  this  city  in 
a  successful  and  public  spirited  manner,  and  is  numbered 
among  the  citizens  who  has  been  instrumental  in  help- 
ing promote  many  projects  for  the  upbuilding  and  prog- 
ress of  the  community.  Mr.  Kolle  has  much  influence 
among  his  fellow  citizens  both  in  a  business  way  and  in 
affairs  of  citizenship. 

Charles  H.  Kolle  was  born  in  Germany  in  1865  on  the 
17th  of  February,  and  was  reared  in  his  native  land  and 
attended  the  public  schools  of  that  country.  When  he 
was  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  immigrated  to  America 
and  located  at  St.  Louis,  which  continued  to  be  his 
home  until  1889.  During  the  first  years  after  his  arrival 
in  this  country,  he  spent  the  daylight  hours  in  Avork  for 
his  living,  and  at  night  studied  hard  in  order  to  master 
the  English  language,  and  improve  his  opportunity  for 
advancement.  In  St.  Louis  he  acquired  a  thorough  ex- 
perience in  the  florist  business,  and  with  a  solid  founda- 
tion in  this  line  of  trade,  he  came  to  Texas  in  1899  and 
has  since  that  time  been  identified  with  the  greenhouse 
and  florist  business  in  various  cities  of  this  state.-  In 
June,  1906,  he  established  his  office  and  plant  at  El 
Paso.  His  greenhouses  are  very  extensive  and  in  order 
to  accommodate  his  large  business  he  has  established  an 
office  up-town,  and  handles  every  class  of  flower  and 
floral  display  usually  found  in  first-class  establishments 
of  the  metropolitan  centers. 

At  Houston,  Texas,  January  10,  1900,  Mr.  Kolle 
married  Miss  Margaret  Luepke.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Robert  Luepke,  who  had  the  distinction  of  establishing 
the  cut-flower  business  in  the  city  of  Houston,  and  who 
is  still  in  business  as  a  prominent  florist  of  that  city. 
In  originating  his  business  and  placing  it  upon  its  firm 
foundation,  Mr.  Luepke  had  the  invaluable  assistance  of 
his  daughter  Margaret,  who  was  a  capable  business 
woman  as  well  as  devoted  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
her  family  and  home.  In  her  death  on  January  1,  1908, 
Mr.  Kolle  suffered  the  most  grievous  loss  in  his  entire 
career.  She  was  a  wholesome  capable  woman,  had  many 
beautiful  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  and  her  memory 
rests  f-ecure  in  her  home  and  among  her  large  circle  of 
friends.  Her  remains  are  now  at  rest  in  the  city  of 
Houston,  where  she  spent  the  greater  number  of  years 
of  her  life.  She  was  an  active  member  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  and  Mr.  Kolle  gives  his  preference  to  the  same 
denomination.  They  were  the  parents  of  one  child, 
Leonard,  who  is  a  fine  young  man  now  emerging  from 
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childhood   into  youth,  and   with  many  happy  prospects 
of  life  and  usefulness. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Kolle  is  affiliated  with  the  Masons, 
the  Elks,  the  El  Paso  Club,  the  Moose  and  the  Sons  of 
Hermann.  In  politics,  he  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  par- 
ty fighters  for  the  Democratic  interests  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state  and  is  well  known  through  all  political  circles 
of  Texas.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  great  destiny  of 
El  Paso,  and  believes  that  no  city  offers  greater  oppor- 
tunities to  the  young  man  provided  he  has  the  cheerful 
willingness  to  labor  hard.  Mr.  Kolle  during  his  business 
career  in  El  Paso  has  acquired  many  friends  and  his 
customers  are  among  the  best  people  of  the  city.  He  is 
also  a  leader  politically,  and  by  a  life  of  integrity  and 
able  business  assets  has  attained  a  large  personal  influ- 
ence, which  he  directs  in  support  of  worthy  causes  in 
local  and  state  affairs.  Mr.  Kolle  is  a  real  progressive  in 
both  principles  and  practices. 

Forest  E.  White.  Well  established  in  financial  and 
industrial  circles  in  Dallas  and  vicinity  Forest  E.  White 
takes  a  leading  part  in  the  business  activities  of  the  dis- 
trict. As  president  of  the  Eastern  Texas  Traction  Com- 
pany, he  is  especially  active,  and  he  was  the  promoter 
of  the  organization.  The  line,  which  is  destined  to  extend 
from  Dallas  to  Greenville,  will  be  completed  in  1914. 
and  too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  business  energy 
and  farsightedness  that  has  characterized  the  work  thus 
far  under  his  watchful  eye.  Many  other  enterprises  of 
equal  import  have  had  their  share  in  his  notice,  and  there 
are  few  men  hereabouts  who  have  fared  farther  on  the 
high  road  of  business  success  than  has  Mr.  White. 

Bom  at  Turtle  Bayou,  Chambers  county,  Texas,  in 
1867,  Forest  E.  White  is  a  son  of  James  T.  and  Amanda 
(Speights)  White.  The  father  was  born  at  Turtle 
Bayou,  in  1829,  and  he  passed  his  life  within  the  con- 
fines of  Chambers  county,  death  claiming  him  there  in 
1905.  He  was  a  son  of  James  Taylor  White,  a  native  of 
Louisiana,  who  came  to  Texas  from  that  state  in  1827, 
the  family  having  been  connected  with  the  fortunes  of 
the  state  from  then  to  the  present  day. 

In  Turtle  Bayou  the  family  home  was  established, 
which  place,  it  should  be  mentioned,  has  come  also  to  be 
known  as  White's  Bayou,  by  reason  of  long  and  con- 
tinuous residence  of  conspicuous  and  prominent  members 
of  the  White  family  at  that  point.  The  spot  settled  on 
by  James  Taylor  White,  grandsire  of  Forest  E.  White,  is 
still  owned  and  occupied  by  one  of  the  name.  The  ranch 
at  White's  or  Turtle  Bayou  is  one  of  about  six  thousand 
acres,  and  is  owned  by  two  brothers  of  the  subject,  Robert 
M.  and  James  Taylor  White,  and  one  sister,  Mrs.  Jose- 
phine Connelly,  and  further  mention  of  this  historic  old 
place  is  found  in  a  sketch  devoted  to  the  life  of  Robert  M. 
White,  elsewhere  in  this  work. 

Forest  E.  White  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  community  and  at  the  Southwestern  Uni- 
versity at  Georgetown.  He  made  his  first  big  success 
in  life  after  the  orthodox  fashion  of  the  Texan,— that 
is,  cattle  and  land.  White's  Ranch  as  his  place  is 
called  being  a  well  known  geographical  location  between 
Beaumont  and  Galveston. 

For  some  years  Mr.  White  was  a  resident  of  the  city 
of  Galveston,  still  retaining  his  interest  in  the  cattle 
business,  until  April,  1912,  when  he  established  his  home 
in  Dallas,  here  to  manage  the  interests  of  the  lately 
organized  Eastern  Texas  Traction  Company,  and  to  take 
charge  of  other  large  interests  of  a  more  personal  na- 
ture, recently  acquired  in  North  Texas.  It  is  generally 
hoped  and  believed  that  Mr.  White  may  determine  upon 
Dallas  as  his  permanent  home,  as  his  connection  with 
the  above  mentioned  traction  company  as  president  would 
indicate,  and  in  that  event  the  city  will  undoubtedly 
profit  from  the  acquisition  of  a  man  of  so  forceful  and 
enterprising  a  nature. 

Among  other  business  interests  which  Mr.  White  ac- 
knowledges  may   be   mentioned   his    presidency    of    the 


Guaranty  State  Bank  of  Greenville,  and  in  banking^ 
circles  he  is  generally  recognized  as  a  capable  and  con- 
servative banker. 

Mr.  White  has  demonstrated  his  faith  in  local  enter- 
prises by  his  interest  in  the  Great  Southern  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Houston,  as  a  stockholder  and  director, 
in  Avhich  he  carries  a  policy  on  his  life  for  $100,000. 

In  July,  1892,  Mr.  White  married  Miss  Blanche  Moss, 
a  daughter  of  E.  Moss,  a  pioneer  citizen  of  Chambers 
county,  and  to  them  have  been  bom  two  daughters — 
Lucille  and  Ruth. 

Cameeon  O.  Coffin.  One  of  El  Paso's  best  known 
pioneers,  Mr.  Coffin  was  for  a  number  of  years,  begin- 
ning with  the  railroad  era  in  this  city,  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  the  grain,  feed  and  flour,  at  which 
he  was  very  successful,  but  for  the  past  twentj'  years 
has  pioneered  in  a  different  direction,  as  a  fruit  grower 
and  practical  farmer.  The  initiative  and  enterprise 
of  Mr.  Coffin  in  developing  a  farm  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  employing  the  subterranean  sources  of  water 
for  its  irrigation,  and  planting  its  acres  to  fruits,  have 
not  only  been  a  successful  proposition  from  his  own 
standpoint,  but  has  set  a  high  mark  and  example  for 
many  others  in  this  part  of  Texas,  and  has  actually  re- 
turned dividends  many  times  over  in  the  increased  pros- 
perity and  productiveness  in  this  section. 

Cameron  O.  Coffin  was  born  October  20,  1845,  at  Guil- 
ford College  in  North  Carolina.  His  parents  were  Nathan 
and  Elizabeth  B.  Coffin,  of  the  same  place  in  North 
Carolina.  His  father  was  a  miner  during  the  mining 
period  of  North  Carolina,  and  subsequently  a  farmer  and 
fruit  grower.  He  died  in  1864  at  the  old  homestead  and 
the  mother  died  eight  years  later,  while  on  a  visit  to 
her  daughter  in  Indiana.  This  daughter  and  Mr.  C.  O. 
Coffin  are  the  only  ones  of  the  ten  children  now  living. 

^Ir.  *Coffin  in  1873  moved  from  Indiana  to  California 
where  he  became  identified  with  the  lumber  business,  in 
association  with  his  brother  William,  and  he  continued 
actively  in  that  business  for  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
After  being  in  California  for  several  years  he  located 
at  Kildare,  Texas,  during  the  construction  of  the  Texas 
&  Pacific  Railway,  and  during  the  next  two  years  handled 
large  lumber  contracts  for  the  railway  company.  He 
subsequently  moved  his  business  to  Trinidad,  Colorado, 
during  thie  construction  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  into 
New  Mexico,  this  road  taking  many  large  contracts  of 
lumber. 

In  December,  1880,  Mr.  Coffin  came  to  El  Paso  about 
the  same  time  the  first  railroad  entered  this  city.  Dur- 
ing the  subsequent  fourteen  years  he  was  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  flour,  grain,  feed  and  seed  business.  Then 
in  1894  he  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  valley 
below  El  Paso,  and  there  first  directed  his  enterprise  to 
the  culture  of  the  Bartlett  pear.  The  thirty  acres  which 
he  still  has  in  this  fruit  now  yields  twenty-five  carloads 
per  year.  About  ten  acres  of  his  lands  are  in  apples 
and  small  fruits.  Mr.  Coffin,  having  during  the  past 
twenty  years  made  a  generous  success  of  this  fruit 
growing  enterprise,  is  still  developing  his  land. 

He  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  install  a 
pumping  plant  in  this  valley  for  raising  the  under- 
ground stre.'ims  of  water  to  the  surface  and  employing 
them  for  irrigation.  Up  to  that  time,  and  until  his  ex- 
ample demonstrated  the  falsity  of  the  belief,  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  subterranean  waters  would  be  unfit  for 
the  crofs  on  account  of  the  supposed  strong  alkalis  in 
this  source.  In  1899  he  established  a  pumping  plant, 
and  has  found  water  in  abundance  at  a  depth  of  seventy- 
.five  to  eighty  feet.  His  pumping  equipment  now  brings 
from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred 'gallons  of  water 
]>er  minute  to  the  surface,  runs  night  and  day,  and  has 
n  capacity  for  irrigating  one  hundred  acres  of  land. 
Besides  his  extensive  fruit  growing,  Mr.  CofiSn  raises 
oats,  barley,  and  alfalfa,  and  has  one  of  the  best 
improved  and  most  profitable  farm  estates  in  the  Rio 
Grande  valley.     He   keeps  from  eight   to  ten   men   in 
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eral  years,  was  Miss  Mary  Ham,  daughter  of  C.  K,  Ham, 
a  prominent  citizen  of  the  Texas  Bepublic,  who  was  for  a 
long  time  prior  to  his  death  an  associate  of  James  Bowie. 
Six  children  born  to  Captain  Foster  and  his  wife  are 
now  living,  viz.:  Mrs.  Bettie  Atlee,  widow  of  E.  A. 
Atlee;  Arthur;  Ida,  wife  of  W.  A.  Kerr;  May;  Mollie, 
now  Mrs.  O.  C.  Ulmer,  and  Sam  T.,  Jr. 

Arthur  Foster,  the  father  of  Edmund  J.,  was  bom  at 
Oakville,  Live  Oak  county,  Texas,  was  educated  at  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  for  several 
years  has  been  a  successful  civil  engineer,  practicing  his 
profession  in  Mexico,  his  residence  being  at  Tuxpan,  in 
the  state  of  Tamaulipas.  His  wife,  who  was  a  native 
of  Mexico,  died  in  the  year  1908. 

Edmund  J.  Foster  received  his  elementary  education 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  after  which  he  took 
the  engineering  course  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College.  Immediately  upon  leaving  that  institution 
he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  throughout 
southwest  Texas,  much  of  his  work  being  in  connection 
with  irrigating  systems  and  hydraulic  engineering.  He 
is  the  junior  member  of  the  engineering  firm  of  Atlee 
&  Foster,  his  partner,  Thomas  Atlee,  being  located  at 
Alice,  Jim  Wells  county,  Texas.  Mr.  Foster  has  no 
doubt  inherited  much  of  his  taste  and  talent  for  the 
work  of  civil  engineering.  Not  only  is  his  father  en- 
gaged in  that  calling,  but  his  maternal  grandfather,  the 
late  Captain  S.  M.  Jarvis,  was  also  a  civil  engineer  and 
was  the  surveyor  who  laid  off  the  modern  part  of  the 
city  of  Laredo.  Captain  Jarvis  served  in  the  United 
States  army  in  the  War  with  Mexico,  and  while  in  mili- 
tary service  passed  through  the  old  town  of  Laredo,  of 
which  he  afterward  became  a  resident.  He  lived  in  Mex- 
ico for  some  years,  and  also  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  but 
his  closing  years  were  passed  in  Laredo. 

Edmund  J.  Foster  was  united  in  marriage  at  Laredo 
with  Miss  Delia  Mackin,  a  native  of  Taylor  county, 
Texas,  and  the  daughter  of  Edward  Mackin,  now  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Laredo.  They  have  one  son,  Edwin 
Atlee  Foster. 

William  F.  Eobinson.  The  present  county  attorney 
of  Dawson  county,  Mr.  Robinson  has  had  a  varied  and 
interesting  career,  was  a  cowboy,  teacher  and  farmer, 
and  finally  applied  himself  to  the  law.  Since  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  he  has  had  repeated  evidences  of  confi- 
dence in  his  ability,  both  as  a  private  practitioner  and  in 
public  office. 

William  F.  Robinson  was  born  May  7,  1870,  in  San 
Diego  county,  California,  a  son  of  William  H.  and  Mar- 
tha (Reed)  Robinson.  A  native  of  Alabama,  William  H. 
Robinson  in  his  early  career  came  to  Texas  with  his  par- 
ents, and  while  living  in  Texas  enlisted  in  the  Confeder- 
ate army,  under  Colonel  Parsons,  serving  through  the 
entire  period  of  hostilities.  He  was  wounded  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Yellow  Bayou  on  the  Red  River,  but  recovered 
and  continued  an*  active  soldier  until  the  final  muster 
out.  In  1866  he  made  the  trip  overland  to  California. 
In  that  state  he  settled  in  San  Diego  county,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  the  stock  business  until  1877.  He  then 
returned  to  Texas,  settling  in  Comanche  county,  where 
he  continued  in  the  stock  business,  but  two  years  latter 
in  1879  moved  his  headquarters  to  Tom  Green  county, 
where  he  lived  until  his  death,  resulting  from  an  assas- 
sination in  1911.  The  mother,  who  was  born  in  Missis- 
sippi was  a  daughter  of  Asa  Reed,  a  South  Carolinian  by 
birth  and  a  colonel  in  the  war  of  1812.  Colonel  Reed 
moved  to  Texas,  located  in  Comanche  county,  and  had 
the  distinction  of  being  the  third  permanent  settler  in 
that  part  of  the  state,  where  he  remained  imtil  his  death. 
Mrs.  Robinson,  the  mother,  is  still  living,  her  home  be- 
ing in  New  :Mexico,  aged  sixty-five.  She  was  the  mother 
of  eleven  children,  of  whom  William  F.  was  the  second. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  seven  years  old  when  the  family 
took  up  their  residence  in  Comanche  county,  Texas,  and 
he    had    most    of    his   schooling   in    that    and    in    Tom 


Green  counties.  He  later  attended  Howard  Payne  Acad- 
emy, and  the  Lone  Star  Business  College  at  San  Mar- 
cos, Texas,  graduating  in  1889  with  the  first  honors  of 
his  class.  On  leaving  school  he  became  a  cowboy,  riding 
the  range  and  acquainting  himself  with  all  details  of 
the  industry,  but  at  the  end  of  one  year  abandoned  that 
occupation  for  a  position  as  bookkeeper  with  the  firm  at 
Sweetwater.  Once  more  he  took  up  the  life  of  cowboy 
for  several  years,  and  finally  drifted  into  Indiana  terri- 
tory, where  for  three  winters  he  taught  school.  During 
the  intervals  of  that  work,  he  read  law,  and  applied  him- 
self vigorously  for  his  training  for  the  bar.  On  Sep- 
tember 19,  1901,  at  Robert  Lee,  in  Coke  county,  Texas, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  remained  in  that  west 
Texas  community  in  practice  for  five  years.  While  there 
he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  county  attorney  to  fill 
out  an  unexpired  term,  and  was  regularly  chosen  to  the 
office  at  the  next  election.  He  then  moved  to  Mitchell 
county,  where  he  also  had  the  office  of  county  attorney 
for  one  term,  and  was  in  private  practice  four  years. 
In  1910  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Dawson  county,  and 
was  elected  county  attorney,  and  in  November,  1912,  his 
election  was  repeated,  so  that  he  is  now  serving  his  sec- 
ond term.  In  1892,  he  held  his  first  important  public 
position  as  deputy  county  assessor,  and  served  as  deputy 
sheriff  in  1894. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church, 
where  his  family  also  worship.  He  was  married  in 
Robert  Lee,  Texas,  March  2,  1902,  to  Miss  Eva  May 
Stepp,  daughter  of  W.  A.  and  Laura  Stepp,  who  came 
from  east  Texas  and  settled  in  western  part  of  the  state 
a  number  of  years  ago  and  still  have  their  home  on  a 
ranch  in  Coke  county.  The  one  child  bom  of  the  mar- 
riage is  Verne  Robinson,  bom  at  Robert  Lee,  December 
20,  1902,  and  attending  school  in  Lamesa. 

Col.  Henry  Exall,  In  the  death  of  Col.  Henry  Ezall, 
which  occurred  December  29,  1913,  the  city  of  Dallas 
and  the  state  of  Texas  lost  a  citizen  who  through  his 
unique  and  highly  successful  efforts  in  behalf  of  better 
farming  had  become  a  figure  of  national  prominence. 
Scientific  agriculture  is  no  longfer  merely  a  high  sound- 
ing phrase,  and  farming,  formerly  an  occupation  in  which 
the  surplus  sons  of  the  old-time  large  families  engaged 
as  their  natural  and  only  means  of  livelihood,  has  been 
brought  to  the  forefront  as  one  of  the  worthy  profes- 
sions and  one  that  demands  careful  preparation  and 
that  returns  sure  and  generous  compensation.  Each  year 
witnesses  remarkable  progress  along  this  line  and  to 
understand  this  aroused  and  continued  interest  the  ef- 
fective work  carried  on  by  men  like  Colonel  Exall  must 
be  considered.  ,  Diligent  in  business,  he  was  a  master  of 
the  art  of  accumulation  by  organized  enterprise,  but 
he  was  equally  a  master  of  the  art  of  distrU)ution  of 
the  fruits  of  his  labor  for  the  abiding  welfare  of  man- 
kind. Free  from  the  lust  of  sordid  souls  for  w^th,  he 
gave  as  freely  as  he  received,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a 
career  of  great  prosperity  he  left  no  immense  private 
estate,  but  was  rich  beyond  the  ordinary  measure  of 
mankind,  in  the  perpetually  fruitful  foundations  which 
his  liberality  and  personal  devotion  had  estftblisbed. 

Col.  Henry  Exall  was  bom  in  the  city  of  BiehmoBd, 
Virginia,  August  31,  1848,  a  son  of  Rev.  George  G.  and 
Angeline  (Pierce)  Exall.  His  father,  a  Baptut  chargy- 
man,  came  from  England  to  America  to  take  up  his  la- 
bors as  a  minister  and  educator  in  this  country.  Henry 
Exall  received  his  early  education  at  a  seminary,  near 
his  birthplace,  conducted  by  his  father,  but  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  left  school  to  join  the  Confederate  army 
as  a  member  of  the  Tenth  Virginia  Cavalry.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  he  went  to  Kentucky  and  engaged  in 
a  manufacturing  business,  and  there  met  and  marrisd 
Miss  Emma  Warner,  who  died  in  1875,  the  mother  of 
three  children,  all  of  whom  died  early  in  life.  In  1*76 
Colonel  Exall  came  to  Texas  and  engaged  ^n  the  tattle 
business  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Worth,  whe»e  He  re- 
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mained  until  1881,  then  going  to  Lampasas  to  engage 
in  the  real  estate  business.  In  1887  he  came  to  Dallas. 
In  the  same  year  he  Tvas  married  to  Miss  May  Dickson, 
a  daughter  of  Joseph  J.  and  Sarah  (Epperson)  Dick- 
son, early  and  very  prominent  families  in  Texas  from 
Tennessee.  Col.  Exall  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Cattlemen  ^8  Association  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  the 
'eighties  and  was  appointed  vice-president  for  Texas 
to  the  Cotton  Centennial  held  at  New  Orleans  in  1885 
and  the  same  year  was  appointed  colonel  and  quarter- 
master-general of  the  Texas  volunteer  troops.  In  1887 
he  was  elected  vice-president  for  Texas  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and 
during  this  same  year  assisted  in  the  organization  of 
the  North  Texas  National  Bank  of  Dallas. 

Colonel  Exall  was  interested  in  the  breeding  of  fine 
racehorses  at  Lomo  Alto  farm,  north  of  Dallas.  During 
the  Beaumont  oil  excitement,  Colonel  Exall  was  engaged 
in  business  there,  but  later  returned  to  Dallas  and  lent 
his  talents  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  city  and  the  state 
in  various  ways. 

It  was  Colonel  Exall  who  first  interested  Adolphus 
Busch  in  Dallas,  when  the  St.  Louis  capitalist  purchased 
Belmont,  north  of  Dallas.  He  also  interested  the  Drexel 
and  Morgan  interests  in  this  city,  through  their  owner- 
ship of  the  property  now  known  as  Highland  Park.  This 
property  belonged  to  Philadelphia  capitalists  and  Col. 
ExtJl  had  an  interest  in  it,  and  the  lake  in  that  section 
still  bears  his  name.  Colonel  Exall  built  and  formerly 
owned  the  North  Texas  Bank  Building;  he  was  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  developing  the  Thurber  coal  interests;  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  1884.  In  1893  President  Harrison  appointed 
him  one  of  the  commissioners  at  large  to  the  World's 
Columbia  Exposition  at  Chicago;  he  was  delegate  at 
large  from  Texas  to  the  centennial  anniversary  of  a 
president  of  the  United  States. 

Probably  the  greatest  work  of  Colonel  Exall 's  life  was 
his  labor  in  the  position  of  president  of  the  Texas  In- 
dustrial Congress,  where  he  strove  for  the  improvement 
of  farm  production  and  the  betterment  of  human  life. 
For  many  years  he  had  g^ven  a  careful,  scientific  study 
to  the  subject  of  soil  conservation,  and,  following  his 
election  as  president  of  the  Industrial  Congress  in 
1910,  at  Houston,  he  inaugurated  a  vigorous  campaign, 
emphasized  by  the  offer  of  large  cash  prizes,  $10,000 
in  gold,  for  the  stimulation  of  the  farmers  of  Texas  to 
the  vital  necessity  of  taking  immediate  and  decisive  ac- 
tion in  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  returning 
to  it  a  fair  proportion  of  the  mineral  elements  which 
are  taken  away  by  a  repetition  of  crops. 

Colonel  Exall 's  death  came  after  a  serious  illness  of 
several  weeks,  and  was  the  result  of  a  complication  of 
causes  following  an  operation.  While  those  nearest  to 
him  had  been  anxious  for  his  life  for  days,  his  death  had 
not  been  expected  by  the  general  public,  and  the  news 
of  his  demise  was  a  severe  shock  to  those  who  had  come 
to  value  this  citizen  for  his  usefulness  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  honor  him  for  his  many  sterling  traits 
of  character.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  who  was 
Miss  May  Dickson;  Henry  Exall,  Jr.,  his  son,  of  Dallas; 
two  brothers,  George  P.  Exall  of  Paducah,  Kentucky, 
and  Joe  P.  Exall,  of  Nashville,  Arkansas;  two  sisters, 
Mrs.  Nellie  E.  Bowles,  of  Kevlin,  Kentucky,  and  Mrs. 
Annie  E.  Elrod,  of  Houston;  Henry  E.  Elrod,  of  Dallas, 
a  nephew,  and  many  other  nieces  and  nephews  in  Texas 
and  other  states.  Colonel  Exall  was  a  member  of  Ster- 
ling Price  Camp,  United  Confederate  Veterans,  of  Dallas, 
of  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of  other  civic 
organizations. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mayor  Holland  of  Dallas 
issued  the  following  statement :  *  *  Colonel  Exall  was  a 
humanitarian  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Vor  sev- 
eral years  he  devoted  his  time,  his  energy  and  his  money 
to  the  unselfish  work  of  educating  and  bettering  the 
condition  of  the   farmers  of  Texas.     He  took   a   great 


interest  in  the  tenant  farmer,  where  his  work  was  es- 
pecially valuable.  Colonel  Exall  was  an  educator.  In- 
stead of  having  his  classes  confined  to  a  single  college 
or  university,  he  gave  instruction  to  the  farmers  of 
Texas  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  His  pupils  were  num- 
bered by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Texas  has  never 
produced  a  man  who  performed  a  greater  or  nobler 
work.  I  ask  as  mayor  of  the  city  that  our  merchants, 
professional  and  laboring  men,  insofar  as  it  is  possible  to 
do  so,  cease  their  work  for  one  hour  tomorrow,  during  the 
time  of  his  funeral,  that  is,  to  say  between  three  and 
four  o'clock,  in  order  that  the  people  of  Dallas  may 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  great  and  good  man. ' ' 

The  following  tribute  was  paid  to  Colonel  Exall  by  Dr. 
E.  G.  Eberle,  publisher  of  the  Southern  Pharmaceutical 
Journal:  '^  am  sincerely  glad  that  I  not  only  had  the 
opportunity,  but  did  speak  words  of  commendation  of 
Henry  Exall  while  he  was  living.  I  ask  pardon  for 
quoting  what  I  then  said:  'This  writing  may  seem  out 
of  place  to  some  in  a  pharmaceutical  journal,  but  when 
a  man  has  done  a  state,  a  section  of  the  country,  yes, 
the  whole  country,  such  service  as  Col.  Henry  EzaU,  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  Industrial  Congress,  has,  then  no  mat- 
ter in  what  publication,  it  has  an  entitled  place.  This 
is  not  intended  as  an  eulogy,  for  this  man  needs  none, 
though  he  counts  his  reward — the  results  of  his  work — 
he  is  deserving  of  more  credit  while  he  may  still  enjoy 
it.  This  is  said  with  a  recognition  that  his  work  is 
appreciated  *  ♦  » »  i  simply  desire  to  add  that  such 
men  as  Col.  Henry  Exall  are  few  in  number  and  to 
find  one  efficient  for  the  great  work  he  promoted  is  in- 
deed difficult.  And  then,  may  we  ask,  who  among  these 
can  and  will  devote  their  time  and  energies  for  such 
valuable  and  needful  work  in  advancing  the  agricultural 
interests  which  mean  so  much  for  Texas!  Colonel  Exall 
'will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time,'  though  future  genera- 
tions may  not  realize  who  he  was  nor  be  cognizant  from 
whence  came  the  mighty  influence  that  has  made  their 
wider  knowledge  and  better  conditions  possible  unless 
testimony  is  given  and  his  memory  perpetuated  for  them. 
There  are  men  whose  deportment  means  greater  loss  to 
a  community  or  state  than  that  of  others  and  the  de- 
ceased may  easily  be  numbered  among  the  former. 
Colonel  Exall,  as  I  knew  him,  cared  not  for  words 
unless  they  promoted  action,  so  I  refrain  from  personal 
laudation  beyond  mere  reference  to  his  activities." 

Among  his  associates.  Colonel  Exall  was  known  as  a 
man  who  loved  his  fellow-men.  J.  R.  Babcock,  secre- 
tary of  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  spoke  of  him 
as  follows:  ** Henry  Exall 's  was  a  life  of  sacrifice  for 
humanity.  He  spared  not  himself.  Every  ounce  of  vi- 
tality was  devoted  to  the  cause  he  loved.  Scientific  agri- 
culture f  No.  Increased  production?  No.  The  motive 
of  his  life  and  for  which  he  drained  his  nervous  energy 
was 'his  love  for  men.  His  life  of  activity  has  been 
crowned  with  his  glorious  efforts  of  the  last  three  years. 
His  great  heart  1ms  ceased  to  beat,  but  the  inspiration 
of  his  life  will  never  cease.  His  memory  is  enshrined  in 
the  hearts  of  his  loving  friends." 

The  committee  of  the  Texas  Press  Association  adopted 
the  following  resolutions:  *'We,  the  representatives  of 
the  Texas  Press  Association,  having  just  learned  of  the 
death  of  Col.  Henry  Exall,  president  of  the  Texas  In- 
dustrial Congress  and  one  of  the  most  useful  citizens  of 
our  great  state,  desire  to  voice  our  sincere  sorrow  at 
the  loss  of  one  who  was  devoting  his  life  toward  the 
uplifting  and  upbuilding  of  his  beloved  state.  Resolved, 
that  in  the  death  of  Colonel  Exall  Texas  has  lost  a  cit- 
izen who,  more  than  any  other  within  her  borders,  was 
showing  to  our  people  and  to  the  world  the  wonderful 
possibilities  of  an  intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
enabling  the  rural  population  of  Texas  to  come  into 
their  own  by  the  use  of  modern  and  improved  methods 
in  farming,  stock  raising  and  civic  improvements.  Re- 
solved, that  our  sympathies  be  and  are  hereby  tendered  to 
the   bereaved    family   of   our   departed  friend,   and   we 
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send  them  this  message:  'He  died  as  he  lived,  beloved 
by  the  people  of  a  great  commonwealth,  whom  it  was 
his  delight  to  serve.'  '' 

It  may  serve  to  give  a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature 
of  Colonel  Exall,  to  quote,  in  closing,  from  the  tribute 
of  one  of  those  who  knew  and  loved  him  well,  Henry  D. 
Lindsley,   who  said:      ** Henry   Exall   died  many  times 
a  millionaire.     Some  who  knew  him  well  may  not  yet 
have  realized  that  this  was  true,  for  some  give  to  the 
name  'millionaire'  only  that  meaning  which  includes  a 
multitude  of  dollars.   But  'millionaire'  may  mean  riches. 
And  Henry  Exall  died  very  rich  indeed.     Still,  the  state- 
ment that  has  come  from  so  many  lips  since  his  death 
that  Dallas  and  Texas  have  lost  their  most  distinguished 
citizen  is  a  tribute  to  the  growing  power  of  our  people 
to  correctly  understand  what  constitutes  true  distinction 
in  a  fellow-citizen.     Henry  Exall  was  not  the  head  of  a 
great  corporation  or  business,  he  had  accepted  no  public 
office,  and  he  accumulated  and  left  no  large  fortune.    It 
had  been  said  of  him  by  some  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  value  of  a  dollar — meaning  the  value  of  money. 
On  the  contrary,  he  understood  with  an  exquisite  insight 
given  to  few  men  the  real  value  of  money,  and  his  life 
was  an  epitome  of  that  knowledge.     Money  to  him  was 
but  a  medium,  an  instrument — first  for  the  support  and 
elevation  of  the  individual  family;  second,  for  the  bet- 
terment of  mankind.     He  saw  life  as  it  really  is,  and 
he  lived  his  faith.     Passing  from  affluence  to  adversity, 
he  never  complained,  and  for  years  he  labored  early  and 
late  to  measure  again  as  a  successful  man.    And  when  he 
had  achieved  that  end,  instead  of  becoming  a  mere  ac- 
cumulator of  dollars,  he  turned  his  great  mind  where  his 
great  heart  had  always  directed  him,  to  work  without 
personal  reward  as  the  business  world  measures  reward 
for  his  fellow-men. 

"Henry  Exall 's  life  is  a  lesson  and  an  example.  He 
has  reached  the  end  that  man  is  born  to  reach,  the  sleep 
of  death.  His  great  wealth  was  not  in  money,  nor  in 
bonds,  nor  in  goods,  nor  in  other  private  property.  Hia 
riches  consisted  of  the  love  and  grateful  remembrance  of 
his  friends,  for  whom  his  life  had  been  freely  spent. 
And  his  friends  were  the  people  of  the  great  state  of 
Texas. 

' '  The  youth  of  our  land  may  look  to  the  life  of  Henry 
Exall  as  an  inspiration.  Men  of  affairs  may  look  to  that 
life  as  an  illustration  of  what  they  themselves  may  in 
some  measure  do.  What  successful  man  of  Dallas  or 
Texas  as  he  passes  into  the  shadows  of  the  last  sleep  but 
would  rather  have  as  a  heritage  for  his  children  what  is 
said  of  Henry  Exall:  'He  spent  his  life  freely  and 
gladly  for  his  fellow-men,'  rather  than  that  it  be  said 
'He  was  a  successful  man  of  large  affairs,'  or  that,  'He 
died  worth  many  millions  of  money.' 

"Henry  Exall  knew  the  joy  of  life,  because  he  under- 
stood life.  His  eyes  were  not  so  fixed  on  an  illusion 
of  Midas  on  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt  that  he  could  not  see 
the  real  beauties  of  this  world,  the  flowers  and  the  grow- 
ing crops,  the  splendid  sun  and  the  stars  of  the  heaven, 
art  and  the  wonderful  colorings  that  nature  has  placed 
around  us  in  ever-changing  hues,  but  which  so  few  of  us 
see.  His  ears  were  not  so  attuned  to  the  clink  of  gold 
nor  the  crinkle  of  bond  or  mortgage  that  they  could  not  ■ 
hear  the  songs  of  birds,  the  melodies  of  music,  the  cry 
of  the  distressed  and  the  laughter  of  little  children. 

"We  have  lost  Henry  Exall,  but  we  have  not  lost  his 
life.  He  did  his  full  part  to  make  the  world  better  and 
brighter,  and  his  influence  can  never  die.  It  is  a  part 
of  our  civic  and  spiritual  possessions.  May  his  mantle 
as  it  falls  from  his  shoulders  reach  many  who  knew  him 
and  loved  him,  helping  them  to  emulate  his  virtues  and 
render,  as  he  did,  unselfish  service  for  service's  sake." 

James  F.  Barron.  The  president  of  the  Dawson 
County  Bank  and  one  of  the  ranchers  in  the  county  be- 
gan his  career  as  a  Virginia  school  teacher.  He  has 
fared  along  many  avenues  of  experience  since  then,  but 


always  toward  better  things,  and  for  many  years  has 
enjoyed  a  place  of  influence  and  esteem  in  his  adopted 
state. 

Lee  county,  Virginia,  was  his  birthplace,  where  he  was 
born  to  Joseph  and  Kebecca  (Pennington)  Barron,  on 
June  9,  1851.  Both  parents  were  natives  of  Lee  county, 
where  they  spent  their  lives,  the  father  dying  in  18(53 
at  the  age  of  forty  years,  after  an  active  career  as  a 
farmer  and  planter.  After  his  death  the  mother  moved 
out  to  Tennessee,  but  later  returned  to  Virginia,  where 
her  death  occurred  in  1908  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

James  F.  Barron,  the  first  of  the  six  children  in  the 
family,  attended  the  country  schools  of  Virginia,  and 
later  a  high  school  in  Jonesville,  where  he  was  graduated. 
He  then  became  a  teacher  in  his  native  state,  and 
eventually  moved  out  to  Texas,  where  he  followed  the 
same  occupation  in  Cooke  and  Eastland  counties  from 
1871  to  1877.  With  the  proceeds  of  his  industry  he  bought 
some  ranch  land,  and  became  a  stock  raiser  in  Eastland 
county,  where  he  lived  from  1877  to  1904.  He  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  section,  and  saw  the  country 
developed  from  a  range  to  a  great  farming  and  com- 
mercial community.  In  the  latter  year  he  moved  to  Daw- 
son county,  where  he  bought  a  large  amount  of  ranch 
land,  and  has  since  continued  as  a  stock  raiser.  He 
established  his  home  and  family  at  Lamesa,  from  which 
point  he  directs  his  farming  interests.  In  1905  he  was 
one  of  the  group  of  business  men  who  organized  the 
Dawson  County  Bank  at  Lamesa,  and  when  its  doors 
were  opened  he  occupied  a  place  behind  the  cashier's 
window,  where  he  continued  until  1907,  and  was  then 
elected  by  the  stockholders  to  the  office  of  president,  a 
position  he  still  holds.  His  stock  ranch  is  situated  only 
twelve  miles  distant  from  Lamesa. 

In  civic  affairs,  Mr.  Barron  takes  an  active  part  and 
is  now  president  of  the  local  school  board.  He  is  a 
Democrat,  and  in  1895,  for  a  two  years'  term,  repre- 
sented in  the  state  legislature  Eastland,  Palo  Pinto  and 
Stephens  counties  in  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the 
state  legislature.  Among  his  other  interests  he  is  a 
director  in  the  Lamesa  Gin  Company. 

On  August  4,  1875,  in  Lee  county,  Virginia,  Mr.  Bar- 
ron married  Miss  Cornelia  E.  Bales,  daughter  of  Fidelia 
Bales  of  Lee  county,  Virginia.  Mr.  Barron  and  wife 
have  been  blessed  with  a  large  family  of  ten  children, 
whose  names  and  positions  in  life  are  indicated  as  fol- 
lows: C.  Arthur  Barron,  born  in  Eastland  county  in  1877, 
a  resident  in  Dawson  county,  and  is  married  and  has 
four  children;  Mrs.  Minnie  Collins,  born  in  Eastland 
county  in  1879,  has  her  home  in  Palo  Pinto  county,  and 
is  the  mother  of  four  children ;  Mrs.  Adelia  Pollard,  was 
born  in  Eastland  county  in  1881,  and  her  home  is  in 
Lamesa;  Joseph  H.  Barron,  born  in  Eastland  county 
in  1883,  is  married  and  is  in  the  mercantile  business  in 
Dewitt  county;  Miss  Ollie  Barron  was  bom  in  Eastland 
county  in  1889,  and  is  at  home  with  her  father;  Elmer 
Barron,  was  born  in  Eastland  county,  in  1893,  and  is  a 
high  school  student;  Clyde  Barron  was  bom  in  Eastland 
county  in  1898,  and  is  now  in  school  at  Lamesa;  Thelma 
Barron,  was  born  in  Eastland  county  in  1901,  and  is 
also  in  school.  One  child  died  unnamed  and  the  tenth, 
Willie  Barron  died  at  the  age  of  one  year. 

James  Washington  Elliott.  County  and  district 
clerk  of  Lynn  county,  Mr.  Elliott  has  been  identified 
with  this  section  of  west  Texas  most  of  his  active  career, 
and  both  his  father  and  himself  have  been  prominent  in 
public  affairs  of  Lynn  county. 

James  Washington  Elliott  was  bom  in  Kaufman 
county,  Texas,  January  5,  1873.  His  father  was  the 
late  Madison  Leroy  Elliott,  who  was  bom  in  North 
Carolina,  came  to  Texas  in  1846,  settling  in  Busk  county, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  early  farmers  and  stockmen. 
His  death  occurred  in  Tahoka  in  1905,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight.  He  had  been  a  resident  of  Lynn  county, 
since  February,  1902,  and  during  this  time  was  honored 
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with  election  to  office  of  county  judge.  He  was  an  influ- 
ential Democrat  in  politics,  and  was  a  devout  member 
of  the  Christian  church.  During  the  Civil  war  times, 
he  served  in  the  Twentieth  Regiment  of  Texas,  going 
through  the  war  from  beginning  to  the  end  and  was 
never  wounded  or  taken  prisoner.  He  married  Emeline 
Morris,  who  was  bom  in  Texas,  a  daughter  of  Washing- 
ton Morris,  who  came  from  North  Carolina  to  this  state 
about  1839,  locating  as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  Panola 
county.  The  mother  is  still  living  having  her  home  in 
Tahoka.  She  had  nine  children,  eight  of  whom  are  liv- 
ing, and  James  W.  was  the  sixth.  The  ancestry  on  the 
paternal  side  is  English,  and  during  the  colonial  era  three 
brothers  came  to  America,  and  first  settled  in  North 
Carolina.     On  the  maternal  side  the  ancestry  is  Scotch. 

James  Washington  Elliott  was  educated  in  Kaufman 
and  Shackelford  counties.  His  early  life  was  spent  on 
a  farm,  and  he  continued  as  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser 
on  his  own  account,  in  association  with  his  father  until 
December,  1906.  At  that  date  he  became  deputy  sheriff 
of  Lynn  county,  and  continued  in  that  position  for  four 
years.  In  1910  he  was  elected  county  and  district  clerk, 
and  reelected  in  1912,  is  still  in  the  office.  He  is  a  Demo- 
crat in  politics,  and  has  always  been  influential  in  pub- 
lic affairs  in  Lynn  county. 

Fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Tahoka  Lodge, 
No.  1041,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  being  worshipful  master  of  the 
Lodge  at  this  writing.  He  is  also  affiliated  with  Tahoka 
Camp,  No.  653,  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  was 
reared  in  the  Christian  denomination,  but  has  member- 
ship in  no  church.  On  June  16,  1912,  at  Tahoka,  Mr. 
Elliott  married  Miss  Minnie  Chambers,  who  was. born 
in  Johnson  county,  Texas,  a  daughter  of  J.  R.  Chambers. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  reside  in  their  own  home  and  are 
very  popular  members  of  the  Tahoka  social  circles. 

Hon.  Joseph  L.   Stokes.     Said  to  be  the  youngest 
county  judge  in  Texas,  Mr.  Stokes  is  administering  the* 
fiscal  affairs  of  Lynn  county  with  wisdom  and  efficiency, 
and  is  one  of  the  citizens  who  are  making  progress  in 
that  part  of  Texas. 

Hon.  Joseph  L.  Stokes  was  born  in  Washington  county, 
Texas,  July  22,  1888.  Joseph  E.  Stokes,  his  father,  was 
born  in  Georgia,  came  to  Texas  about  1871,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1906  moved  out  to  Lynn  county.  He  is  well 
known  in  Tahoka  as  proprietor  of  the  Stokes  Hotel. 
The  maiden  name  of  the  mother  was  Willie  Penney,  who 
was  born  in  Georgia,  and  is  still  living.  There  were 
two  children  in  the  family,  the  other  being  Mrs.  Minnie 
Doak,  of  Tahoka. 

Judge  Stokes  was  educated  at  Independence,  Texas, 
and  in  the  Blinn  Memorial  College  at  Bonham.  He  then 
took  up  the  study  of  law,  and  for  two  years  served 
as  justice  of  the  peace.  He  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
county  judge,  and  also  filled  out  a  part  of  the  unexpired 
term  of  Judge  Ferryman.  Judge  Stokes  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Democratic  party  since  casting  his 
first  vote,  and  is*  a  man  of  great  public  spirit  and  very 
popular  among  all  citizens  of  Lynn  county.  Fraternally 
he  has  membership  in  the  Masonic  Order,  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  On  November  12,  1912,  at 
Tahoka,  he  married  Miss  Gladys  McGonagell,  daughter 
of  A.  R.  McGonagell.  The  judge  and  wife  have  no 
children. 

A.  H.  LiNDLEY.  The  founder  and  proprietor  of  A.  H. 
Lindley  and  Company  at  Lamesa  is  an  old  and  thoroughly 
experienced  business  man,  and  his  successful  position  in 
merchandising  in  the  county  seat  of  Dawson  county  is  a 
direct  result  of  a  persistent  and  consecutive  application 
of  his  energies  to  one  general  line  of  business. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Lindley  is  a  Massachusetts  man,  bom  at 
Taunton,  August  4,  1869,  a  son  of  Thomas  H.  and  Lizzie 
(Rounds)  Lindley,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts.    The  father  was  a  well  known  doctor  in  Taun- 


ton, but  later  moved  to  Illinois,  and  then  to  Iowa,  and 
is  now  living  in  Cedar  Rapids  of  the  latter  state,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-seven.  The  mother  passed  away  in  1891 
at  the  age  of  forty-one.  The  only  child  of  his  parents, 
Mr.  Lindley  attended  school  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  graduating 
in  1885,  and  for  six  years  acquired  a  thorough  business 
experience  in  a  jewelry  store  at  Albany,  Illinois.  He 
next  went  on  the  road  for  some  time,  and  then  for  six 
years  was  in  business  at  Clayton,  Illinois.  From  there 
he  came  to  Texas  and  has  since  been  identified  with 
Lamesa.  Here  he  established  the  Lindley  Mercantile 
business,  starting  with  small  quarters  and  a  small  stock, 
but  has  developed  it  to  the  largest  business  of  the  kind 
in  Dawson  county.  He  employs  nine  clerks  and  helpers, 
carries  a  stock  valued  at  thirty  thousand  dollars,  with 
floor  space  of  four  thousand  feet,  and  his  annual  volume 
of  trade  js  such  as  to  stamp  him  a  very  enterprising  man 
of  business. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  is  a  Chapter  Mason, 
a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  was  formerly  president 
of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Lamesa.  Mr.  Lindley  belongs 
to  the  Methodist  church.  In  February,  1901,  at  Olin, 
Iowa,  he  married  Miss  Viola  B.  Tarbox,  daughter  of. 
S.  D.  and  Mary  Tarbox.  Her  father  is  now  deceased. 
Their  three  children  are  Mrs.  Gladys  Belcher,  bom  at 
Olin,  Iowa,  in  1892,  and  now  a  resident  of  Lamesa; 
Foster  Lindley,  born  at  Olin  in  1894,  and  a  student  of 
civil  and  electrical  engineering  in  Chicago;  Chester  Lind- 
ley, born  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  in  1901,  a  school  boy 
at  Lamesa. 

John  M.  Oram.  It  was  his  genius  as  an  inventor  of 
mechanical  and  electrical  devices  which  raised  the  late 
John  M.  Oram  above  the  commonplace  plane  of  life  and 
made  his  career  one  of  distinctive  usefulness  to  his  gen- 
eration, and  makes  his  name  one  that  should  long  be 
honored  in  his  home  state. 

John  M.  Oram  was  born  near  Bloomington  in  Monroe 
county,  Indiana,  April  29,  1845,  and  died  at  his  home 
in  Dallas  January  17,  1914.  He  was  a  son  of  John  T. 
and  Elizabeth  (Dyer)  Oram.  His  father,  a  native  of 
Virginia,  who  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Monroe 
county,  Indiana,  brought  his  family  to  Texas  in  1857  and 
located  at  Lancaster  in  Dallas  county.  His  wife  was  a 
native  of  Asheville,  North  Carolina.  Another  of  the 
family  is  Miss  Bessie  Oram,  who  has  lived  for  many 
years  with  her  brother  John  and  family  in  Dallas. 
She  is  a  writer  of  fine  accomplishments  and  has  long 
been  a  contributor  to  local  publications  of  a  literary 
nature. 

The  late  John  M.  Oram  was  married  in  1878  to  Miss 
Sarah  Helen  Stanford,  of  Dallas.  She  was  bom  in  Rus- 
sell county,  Alabama,  daughter  of  Thomas  William  and 
Rebecca  Jane  (Poitevant)  Stanford.  Her  father  was 
bom  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  her  mother,  who 
was  of  French  Huguenot  descent,  was  bom  at  Wilming- 
ton, North  Carolina.  Thomas  W.  Stanford  was  one  of 
the  owners  and  founders  of  the  Columbus  Iron  Works 
in  Georgia,  one  of  the  early  industrial  establishments  of 
the  city,  and  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  upbuilding  of 
that  locality  in  its  eaclier  years. 

Before  the  war  John  M.  Oram  came  to  Texas,  locat- 
ing in  the  southern  part  of  Dallas  county,  from  which 
place  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  Army,  but  on  ac- 
count of  his  previous  experience  was  soon  transferred 
from  active  military  service  to  the  equally  important 
work  of  manufacturing  arms,  cotton  and  woolen  cloth, 
etc.,  in  the  Confederate  government's  works  at  Lan- 
caster. The  ancestors  of  both  the  Oram  and  Stanford 
families  have  been  pioneers  in  new  countries,  and  both 
are  strong  races  of  people.  They  also  have  always  been 
devoutly  religious  people,  and  have  taken  a  leading  part 
in  practical  Christianity  and  done  much  to  influence 
others  in  good  works.  Besides  his  widow  Mr.  Oram  is 
survived  by  the  following  children:     Edwin  Oram,  an 
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electrical  engineer  of  Dallas;  John  Oram,  also  an  elec- 
trical engineer;  Stanford  Oram,  who  is  a  student;  and 
Mrs.  Fred  C.  Giebel  and  Misses  Louise  and  Katherine 
Oram,  all  of  Dallas. 

The  late  John  M.  Oram  came  to  Texas  with  his 
parents  when  but  a  boy,  the  family  locating  at  Lancaster 
in  1857.  His  mechanical  tastes  and  original  ability 
were  manifested  during  his  youthful  years,  and  found 
an  outlet  in  his  choice  of  a  vocation  as  jeweler  and 
watchmaker.  In  order  to  learn  his  trade  under  com- 
petent instruction  he  traveled  by  stage  coach  from  Lan- 
caster to  New  Orleans,  and  thence  by  steamboat  up  the 
Mississippi  until  he  arrived  in  Indiana,  and  studied  the 
jeweler's  trade  under  an  uncle.  After  some  years  of 
experience  he  returned  to  Dallas  in  1871,  which  city  re- 
mained his  home  for  over  forty  years  until  his  death. 
The  first  ten  years  were  spent  in  the  jewelry  business, 
and  he  built  up  the  largest  establishment  of  it's  kind  at 
that  time  in  Dallas  county. 

While  successful  as  a  busineps  man,  the  dominating 
fact  in  Mr.  Oram's  life  was  his  inventive  skill,  which 
was  almost  constantly  employed  in  the  study,  adapta- 
tion and  perfection  of  instruments  of  varied  classifi- 
cation, but  particularly  for  use  in  the  telephone  and 
general  electrical  industries.  Mr.  Oram  constructed  and 
installed  the  first  telephone  in  Dallas,  a  line  extending 
from  his  residence  on  Cottage  Lane  to  his  place  of 
business  on  Elm  street.  That  was  in  1878,  and  only 
two  years  before,  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial,  the  first 
practical  public  demonstration  of  the  original  telephone 
instrument  was  made,  so  that  Dallas,  as  a  result  of  Mr. 
Oram 's  work,  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  country 
where  the  telephone  was  operated  as  a  useful  facility  for 
communication.  In  1881  Mr.  Oram  became  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  construction  of  the  first  telephone  wire  con- 
necting Dallas  and  Forth  Worth,  and  the  first  telephone 
message  from  the  latter  city  was  received  at  Mr.  Oram 's 
place  of  business.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Oram  used  the  first  electric  light  ever  seen  in  Dallas. 

In  1880  Professor  Todd,  the  distinguished  astronomer 
and  scientist  of  Amherst  College  came  to  Dallas  to  make 
observations  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  He  inquired 
as  to  who  had  the  most  accurate  time  in  the  city,  and 
was  referred  to  Mr.  Oram.  As  a  result  of  their  subse- 
quent intercourse  a  firm  friendship  sprang  up  between 
the  two  men,  and  Professor  Todd  mentions  Mr.  Oram  in 
his  subsequent  book  containing  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vations in  Dallas.  Professor  Todd  erected  upon  the 
lawn  at  Mr.  Oram's  residence  a  transit  pier,  which  still 
stands  there,  and  upon  which  as  a  base  were  erected  the 
instruments  for  taking  the  obser\ations  during  the 
eclipse.  Professor  Todd  paid  Mr.  Oram  the  highest 
compliments  for  the  latter 's  skill  and  accuracy  in  mak- 
ing time-recording  instruments.  His  proficiency  in  this 
respect  was  indeed  remarkable. 

Mr.  Oram's  retirement  from  the  jewelry  trade  in 
1885  was  occasioned  by  his  desire  to  devote  himself  to 
perfecting  and  manufacturing  a  telephone  time  signal, 
which  he  had  invented  and  sold  to  the  American  Bell 
Telephone  Company  in  Boston.  This  instrument  was  very 
complicated,  and  in  response  to  the  urgings  of  the  tele- 
phone people  he  became  general .  manager  of  the  com- 
pany which  manufactured  the  device.  The  original  time 
signal  clock  which  he  invented  now  stands  in  the  hall 
of  his  home  on  Cottage  Lane,  ticking  away  as  industri- 
ously and  as  accurately  as  at  the  time  the  model,  made 
by  his  own  hands,  was  completed  years  ago.  By  this 
device  telephone  subscribers  were  enabled  to  obtain  the 
time  by  lifting  the  receiver  and  hearing  an  automatic 
signal.  The  device  was  used  by  the  American  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  in  Boston,  but  with  the  coming  of  con- 
ditions which  placed  clocks  or  other  timepieces  within 
the  reach  of  almost  every  one  the  general  use  of  the 
signal  by  telephone  companies  was  abandoned.  Mr. 
Oram  also  invented  a  device  which  eliminated  the  old 
crank   system   of  ringing  the   telephone,   and  perfected 


other  inventions  to  improve  telephone  service.  He  in- 
vented a  testing  set  for  locating  and  testing  leaks  on 
telephone,  and  electric  wires,  and  another  electrical  de- 
vice for  bank  protection   against  burglars. 

Within  a  few  years  Mr.  Oram  returned  from  Boston 
to  Dallas  and  became  general  manager  of  the  Dallas 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Company.  At  other  times 
he  was  manager  of  the  Standard  Electric  Light  Com- 
pany and  of  the  Dallas  Ice  Factory,  Light  and  Power 
Company.  Thus  he  was  manager  of  every  electric  light 
company  which  has  operated  in  Dallas  up  to  the  present 
time.  He  was  at  one  time  manager  of  an  independent 
long-distance  telephone  company  established  in  Dallas. 

For  some  years,  during  the  late  '80s  and  the  early 
'90s,  Mr.  Oram  was  city  electrician  of  Dallas,  and  it 
is  said  that  during  his  official  service  he  gained  the 
admiration  of  all  his  fellow  officials  and  of  every  per- 
son engaged  in  the  electrical  business  in  Dallas.  While 
city  electrician  he  wrote  and  published  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  city's  electrical  department. 

Among  numerous  other  useful  devices  invented  and 
improved  by  him,  Mr.  Oram  perfected  a  jeweler's  lathe 
which  greatly  facilitated  work  in  that  trade.  He  in- 
vented and  perfected  various  devices  for  the  telephone, 
telegraph,  talking  machines,  and  other  electrically  con- 
trolled time  instruments.  It  is  said  that  a  number  of 
years  before  the  linotype  machine  was  known  or  any 
other  practical  device  had  been  invented  for  mechan- 
ical type  setting,  Mr.  Oram  had  given  some  thought  to 
such  a  machine,  but  the  business  responsibilities  which 
took  him  away  to  Boston  interfered  with  his  putting  his 
ideas  into  practice.  He  also  built  the  Oram  building  on 
Elm  street,  now  occupied  by  W.  A.  Green  &  Company. 
That   was   one   of   the   first    *' skyscrapers "   in   Dallas. 

The  late  Mr.  Oram  was  noted  for  his  work  in  the 
religious  and  benevolent  activities  of  his  home  city,  was 
a  charter  member  and  officer  of  the  first  Christian  church 
'built  in  Dallas  in  1875,  and  had  for  many  years  been  a 
member  of  the  Central  Christian  church  of  the  city. 
He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Business  Men's  Chris- 
tian League,  a  director  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  and  always  active  in  church  and  charitable 
work.  He  was  not  a  man  to  court  notoriety,  and  in  his 
business  career  as  in  his  charitable  activities  was  efficient 
rather  than  conspicuous. 

William  E.  Anderson  has  served  continuously  in  the 
office  of  county  clerk  of  Dawson  county,  since  1906,  and 
is  one  of  the  very  efficient  county  official  of  west  Texas. 
He  was  born  in  Lincoln  county,  Tennessee,  November  25, 
1866,  a  son  of  A.  D.  and  Sarah  (Bledsoe)  Anderson. 
His  parents  were  also  natives  of  Tennessee,  representing 
an  old  family  of  the  state,  the  mother  in  particular  be- 
longing to  a  name  which  has  been  identified  with  Ten- 
nessee from  the  beginning  of  its  history.  The  father 
was  a  farmer  and  planter  in  Lincoln  county.  During 
the  Civil  war  he  served  with  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
Confederate  army,  and  saw  four  years-  of  arduous  serv- 
ice in  behalf  of  the  Confederacy.  His  death  occurred 
in  about  1896.  The  mother  died  in  Tennessee  in  1899. 
They  were  the  parents  of  seven  children  of  whom  the 
Dawson  County  Clerk  was  fifth. 

His  youth  was  spent  in  Tennessee,  where  he  attended 
school,  and  first  took  up  the  practical  duties  of  life  BB  a 
clerk  in  a  store  at  Nashville.  From  there  he  moved  to 
Mississippi,  later  to  Alabama,  and  came  to  Texas  in 
1902.  His  first  home  was  in  Tom  Green  county,  where 
he  was  a  farmer,  and  in  1903  he  moved  to  Dawson 
county,  where  he  spent  one  year  on  a  farm.  In  1906 
he  was  nominated  and  elected  to  the  office  of  county 
clerk,  and  has  been  reelected  three  times  since  then. 

In  Lincoln  county,  Tennessee,  in  1893,  he  married  Miss 
Jennie  Leatherwood,  daughter  of  Spence  Leatherwood. 
Her  mother  is  still  living.  Their  two  children  are  E^ath- 
erine  Anderson,  born  at  Lamesa  in  Dawson  countj,  in 
1906;  and  Ross  Anderson,  born  in  Lameea  in  1909. 
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J.  H.  Babwise,  Jr.  A  Fort  Worth  lawyer  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  bar  since  1892,  J.  H.  Barwise,  Jr.,  is 
an  example  of  one  who  has  lived  to  good  purposes  and 
achieved  a  definite  degree  of  success  in  the  special  sphere 
to  which  his  talents  and  energies  have  been  devoted.  Se- 
lecting the  law  as  his  vocation  early  in  life,  Mr.  Bar- 
wise  has  devoted  his  energies  to  that  profession  and 
has  gained  a  high  position  and  rank  at  the  Fort  Worth 
bar,  especially  as  a  corporation  lawyer. 

J.  H.  Barwise,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Thomp- 
son and  Barwise,  was  born  at  St.  Charles,  Missouri,  March 
19,  1868.  Mr.  Barwise  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  and  at  the  National  Normal  University,  Lebanon, 
Ohio.  He  came  to  Texas  in  1879  with  his  father,  who 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  Wichita  County,  and 
is  now  of  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years  and 
the  oldest  living  settler  in  that  county. 

In  the  fall  of  1890  Mr.  Barwise  was  elected  county 
surveyor  of  Wichita  County  and  served  for  two  years, 
during  which  time  he  began  studying  law.  Admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1892,  he  started  practice,  and  that  year  was 
elected  county  attorney.  He  served  as  county  attor- 
ney until  his  voluntary  retirement  at  the  end  of  his 
term  of  two  years.  On  leaving  that  office  Mr.  Barwise 
entered  upon  the  general  practice  of  law,  and  stood  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  Wichita  bar  for  eight  years.  He  then  came  to  Fort 
Worth  in  1902  to  accept  the  position  of  Assistant  General 
Attorney  for  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City  Railway 
Company.  In  1906  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Spoonts,  Thompson  &,  Barwise.  That  firm  had  a  large 
corporation  and  civil  practice,  and  represented  the  above 
named  railways  as  general  attorneys.  Since  the  death  of 
Mr.  Spoonts  in  1912  the  firm  has  been  Thompson  &  Bar- 
wise.  As  a  practitioner  Mr.  Barwise  is  cautious,  vigilant, 
and  untiring  in  pursuit  of  his  purposes.  He  is  a  student, 
and  keeps  fully  abreast  of  the  times  in  every  phase  of 
his  vocation. 

Politically  Mr.  Barwise  is  and  has  always  been  a 
Democrat.  While  living  in  Wichita  county  he  was  for 
years  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Executive  Committee, 
and  a  supporter  of  Governor  Hogg  during  the  famous 
campaigns  made  by  that  former  statesman. 

On  December  8,  1896,  Mr.  Barwise  was  married  to 
Miss  Lucy  Mayfield,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  W.  N.  Mayfield 
and  wife,  of  Washington  County,  Texas.  They  have 
one  child,  a  son,  Joe  Barwise,  Jr.,  who  was  born  May 
14,   1900. 

James  Leftwich  Shepherd.  One  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Texas  bar,  who  recently  retired  from 
the  district  bench  is  James  L.  Shepherd  who  has  had 
an  active  and  varied  career  in  official,  business  and  pro- 
fessional life  since  early  youth.  Judge  Shepherd  for  a 
number  of  years  has  had  his  home  in  Colorado. 

Born  July  22,  1861,  in  Bedford  county,  Virginia,  by 
the  death  of  his  fatter  in  1866  he  was  left  without  a 
penny,  and  came  up  from  childhood  in  surroundings  and 
circumstances  which  forced  him  to  the  utmost  of  his 
independent  efforts.  This  policy  of  self-reliance  and 
individual  initiative,  have  been  characteristic  of  him 
throughout  his  career.  He  has  never  received  assistance 
from  any  one  by  gift  or  descent,  and  his  early  experi- 
ence covered  work  in  a  grocery  store,  dry  goods  store, 
as  hotel  clerk,  as  utility  boy  in  a  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph office,  as  page  in  the  Fourteenth  Legislature  of 
the  state  of  Texas,  by  work  in  a  lumber  yard,  an  in- 
surance office,  and  on  a  farm, — and  by  his  work  in  these 
different  relations  earned  and  saved  money  sufficient  to 
attend  college.  His  education  and  preparation  for  life 
has  therefore  been  entirely  the  result  of  his  own  am- 
bition and  close  industry.  As  a  boy  he  attended  the 
public  schools  of  Virginia,  and  also  of  Texas,  was  a 
graduate  first  of  the  class  from  the  Texas  Military  In- 
stitute, as  lieutenant  of  the  cadet  corps.  On  finishing 
his  early  education  he  became  professor  of  mathematics. 


Latin  and  German  in  the  Texas  Military  Institute,  later 
was  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  of  Texas,  and  also  professor  of  Latin 
and  mathematics  in  the  Texas  German  and  English 
Academy  at  Austin.  From  1879  to  1880,  Mr.  Shepherd 
read  law,  but  his  active  practice  did  not  begin  until 
1889.  During  1884-86,  he  served  as  city  engineer  of  Colo- 
rado, was  district  surveyor  of  the  Mitchell  Land  District 
during  1886-89,  was  county  attorney  of  Mitchell  county 
in  1892-94,  was  United  States  Couunissioner  of  the  West- 
em  District  of  Texas  from  1895  to  1899,  and  his  highest 
and  last  important  official  distinction  was  as  district 
judge  of  the  thirty-second  judicial  district  of  Texas,  a 
dignity  which  he  held  and  where  his  service  as  an  impar- 
tial and  learned  judge  conferred  distinction  upon  the  office 
from  1902  to  1912.  Judge  Shepherd  was  licensed  to  prac- 
tice in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas  in  1894,  was  licensed 
in  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  in 
1898,  and  has  long  held  a  position  of  marked  prominence 
in  the  State  Bar.  Judge  Shepherd  since  leaving  the 
bench  has  practiced  law  at  Colorado  as  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Shepherd  and  Sandusky. 

Judge  Shepherd  had  long  been  interested  in  military 
affairs,  has  been  first  lieutenant  of  Company  B,  Corps 
of  Cadets,  Texas  Military  Institute:  has  belonged  to 
the  Austin  Grays,  the  James  Guards,  Captain  of  the  Colo- 
rado Guards  in  the  second  Texas  Infantry,  and  major  in 
the  Sixth  Texas  Infantry.  His  political  views  have  been 
those  of  the  Democratic  party,  he  has  worked  impartially 
for  the  ^rengthening  and  upbuilding  of  the  party,  has 
never  * '  bolted  a  ticket, ' '  nor  voted  against  a  Democratic 
nominee.  The  judge  is  an  active  member  of  the  Texas 
State  Bar  Association,  and  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, belongs  to  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association, 
and  is  well  known  in  fraternal  circles,  particularly  the 
Masonic  and  Knights  of  Pythias.  His  affiliations  with 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  are  with  Colorado  Lodge  No. 
44,  and  he  is  a  Chancellor  Commander,  and  has  held  other 
offices  in  the  lodge.  His  Masonic  membership  includes 
the  Scottish  Rite  degree,  and  membership  in  Consistory 
No.  2  at  Dallas;  was  King  and  Scribe  in  the  Royal 
Arch  Chapter,  and  senior  warden  in  the  Blue  Lodge, 
and  belongs  to  the  Knights  Templar  No.  31  at  Big 
Springs.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Honor  at 
Colorado.    His  church  is  the  Baptist. 

At  Huntsville,  Texas,  October  30,  1889,  Judge  Shepherd 
married  Miss  Julia  Josey,  a  daughter  of  E.  T.  and 
Melissa  (Cotton)  Josey,  of  Huntsville,  Walker  county, 
Texas.  Her  father  E.  T.  Josey  was  bom  in  Sumter, 
South  Carolina,  April  23,  1842,  moved  to  Walker  county, 
Texas,  in  1854,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  enlisted  m 
the  Confederate  army,  went  through  as  i^  loyal  soldier 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  in  the  meantime,  fin  January, 
1863,  at  Huntsville  married  Miss  Melissa  Cotton.  She 
was  born  in  Walker  county,  April  23,  1843,  her  father 
having  come  to  Texas  from  Haines  county,  Mississippii 
Julia  Josey  graduated  at  the  Sam  Houston  Normal  In- 
stitute in  Huntsville,  and  for  three  years  was  a  success- 
ful teacher  in  the  Texas  public  schools.  To  the  marriage 
of  Judge  Shepherd  and  wife  were  bom  the  following 
family  of  children:  James  Leftwich,  Jr.;  Robert  Ash- 
land; Madeline  Otey;  Julia  Josey;  Garland  Farrar. 

Judge  Shepherd  is  descended  from  old  and  dis- 
tinguished lineage.  His  parents  were  John  Newton  and 
Fannie  (Leftwich)  Shepherd.  John  Newton  Shepherd 
was  born  January  5,  1834,  in  Fluvanna  county,  Virginia, 
took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  University  of 
Virginia,  was  professor  of  ancient  languages  at  Alle- 
gheny College  in  Virginia,  professor  at  Talledega,  Ala- 
bama, held  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  with  Rev. 
William  Carey  Crane  in  Mount  Lebanon  University  of 
Louisiana,  was  president  of  the  Mt.  Lebanon  Female 
College  and  died  at  Edgewood,  in  Fluvanna  County,  Vir- 
ginia, August  15,  1866.  He  was  a  member  and  deacon 
in  the  Baptist  church  and  held  the  degree  of  the  Royal 
Arch   in   the   Masonic  Order.     His  wife   Fannie    (Left- 
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wich)  Shepherd,  was  born  in  Bedford  county,  Virginia, 
November  30,  1833,  was  a  graduate  of  Hollins  Institute 
of  Virginia,  served  as  principal  of  the  Edgewood  Female 
Institute  at  Palmyra,  Virginia,  from  1866  to  1871,  was 
principal  of  the  Austin  Female  Institute  of  Texas,  and 
for  twenty  years  a  teacher  in  Austin.  Her  death  occurred 
at  Austin,  September  16,  1906.  Her  church  was  also  the 
Baptist.  She  was  a  woman  of  many  noble  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind,  and  at  her  husband's  death  had  bravely 
taken  up  the  burdens  imposed  upon  her  widowhood,  and 
supported  herself  and  her  young  children  through 
teaching. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Shepherd  family  is  briefly  stated 
as  follows:  William  Shepherd  was  born  and  lived  at 
Towcester,  England,  and  died  in  1609,  leaving,  among 
other  children,  one  son.  Rev.  Thomas  Shepherd.  This 
Thomas  Shepherd  settled  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
founded  the  Church  of  the  Dissenters  near  Boston,  in 
J636,  and  was  among  the  first  settlers  in  the  Massachu- 
setts colonies.  His  son,  Rev.  Thomas  Shepherd  (II),  lived 
at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts.  The  next  in  line  was 
Ralph  Shepherd  of  Milton,  Massachusetts.  Following  him 
comes  James  Shepherd,  also  of  Milton,  Massachusetts. 
Then  Christopher  Shepherd  moved  south  from  New  Eng- 
land, finds  a  home  in  Hanover  county,  Virginia,  and 
afterwards  in  Albemarle  county  of  that  state.  John 
Shepherd  a  son  of  Christopher,  lived  on  Byrd  Creek  in 
Fluvanna  county,  Virginia.  John  was  the  father  of 
Augustine  Shepherd,  who  was  bom  in  Fluvanna  county, 
June  10,  1760,  and  who  in  1787  married  Mary*  Basket t. 
He  died  in  March,  1823.  Martin  Baskett  Shepherd, 
son  of  Augustine,  married  Mary  Kent  Farrar,  and  from 
that  union  were  bom  nine  children,  only  one  of  whom 
was  reared  to  manhood,  John  Newton  Shepherd.  This 
John  Newton  Shepherd  married  Fannie  Leftwich,  of 
Bedford  county,  and  their  children  were  four  in  number: 
John  Broaddus ;  James  Leftwich ;  Mary  Blanche,  and 
Catherine  Farrar.  James  I^eftwich  in  this  latter  list 
of  children  brings  the  ancestral  line  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  this  sketch. 

In  the  grandfather's  generation  is  introduced  the 
Farrar  family.  In  1618  Captain  William  Farrar,  son 
of  John  Farrar  of  London,  England,  and  a  brother  of 
Nicholas  Farrar,  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Company, 
came  to  Virginia,  and  settled  in  the  present  county  of 
Henrico.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council  from  1623 
to  1632,  and  died  June  11,  1655,  leaving  one  son,  Wil- 
liam Farrar,  who  afterwards  became  Col.  William  Farrar, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  during 
1659-60-63-66.  As  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  Vir- 
ginia was  made  in  1607,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Farrar 
family  are  identified  with  the  colony  from  a  time  re- 
moved only  %bout  ten  years  from  the  date  Captain  John 
Smith  and  his  fellow  settlers  located  on  the  shores  of 
James  River.  Col.  William  Farrar  at  his  death  in  Janu- 
ary, 1677,  left  a  son,  Thomas  Farrar,  who  was  born  in 
1655,  and  who  in  1686  married  Catherine,  a  daughter 
of  Richard  Perrin.  Thomas  and  Catherine  had  a  number 
of  children,  among  whom  were  William.  A  son  of  Wil- 
liam was  Perrin  Farrar,  who  on  December  31,  1758, 
married  Sarah  Lacy,  of  New  Kent.  To  them  was  born  a 
son,  Mathew,  October  29,  1760.  Mathew  Farrar  married 
Miss  Martha  Murrell,  and  among  their  children  was  a 
daughter,  Mary  Kent  Farrar,  who  married  Martin  Bas- 
kett Shepherd,  and  by  that  marriage  was  born  and  reared 
John  Newton  Shepherd,  who  in  his  turn  married  Fannie 
Leftwich,  and  their  children  are  mentioned  above. 

The  Leftwich  family,  comprising  the  genealogy  of 
Judge  Shepherd's  mother,  is  briefly  stated  as  follows: 
In  Cheshire  county,  England,  is  situated  "Leftwich 
Hall,''  about  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Norwich.  This 
manor  of  Leftwich  was  granted  first  to  Richard  de  Ver- 
non, and  from  him  passed  to  Robert  de  Croxton,  who  was 
afterwards  known  as  Robert  de  Leftwich,  after  his  wife 's 
estates,  and  the  said  Leftwich  Estates  descended  unin- 


terruptedly for  nearly  six  hundred  years  from  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  to  one  Ralph  Leftwich.  Ralph  Leftwich 
married  Eleanor  Mainwarring,  of  Leftwich  Hall,  Cheshire^ 
and  from  such  marriage  was  born  a  son,  Thomas  Left- 
wich, who  in  turn  married  and  had  a  son  named  for  his 
grandfather.  This  last  Ralph  Leftwich  was  a  resident 
of  Bedford  county,  Virginia,  and  by  his  wife  had  a 
son,  Augustine  Leftwich,  Sr.,  among  whose  many  chil- 
dren was  William  Leftwich,  who  afterwards  became  CoL 
William  Leftwich.  Col.  William  Leftwich  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Haynes  of  Bedford  county,  and  he  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  Bedford 
co^mty  on  March  20,  1775.  To  his  marriage  were  born 
children,  including  William  Leftwich,  who  was  eminent 
as  a  Baptist  preacher.  Rev.  William  Leftwich,  by  his 
marriage  to  Frances  Otey  of  Bedford  county,  had  a 
son,  James  Leftwich,  who  also  was  a  Baptist  preacher, 
and  who  married  Miss  Ann  Bilbro.  By  this  last  mar- 
riage were  born  eleven  children,  and  in  these  was  Miss 
Fannie  Leftwich,  who  married  John  Newton  Shepherd, 
and  for  so  many  years  was  identified  with  the  cause  of 
education  in  Virginia  and  in  Texas,  and  who  became  the 
mother  of  the  Colorado  lawyer  and  jurist.  Judge 
Shepherd. 

James  V.  Pottinger.  One  of  the  earliest  settlers  in 
Potter  county,  Texas,  is  James  V.  Pottinger,  who  has 
for  many  years  been  engaged  in  stock  raising  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  He  has  been  extremely  success- 
ful and  is  regarded  as  an  authority  in  his  line,  on  account 
of  his  many  years  of  practical  experience  and  the  care- 
ful and  scientific  study  which  he  has  given  to  the  raising 
of  fine  stock  and  in  particular  to  the  breeding  of  horses. 
No  man  is  better  acquainted  with  land  values  in  this 
section  than  Mr.  Pottinger  and  his  success  in  the  real 
estate  business  in  recent  years  has  equalled  his  success 
as  a  stockman. 

James  V.  Pottinger  was  bom  in  Logan  county,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  12th  of  October,  1865.  His  father,  William 
T.  Pottinger,  was  also  a  native  of  Kentucky,  having  been 
born  in  Nelson  county.  He  came  to  Amarillo,  Texas,  in 
1887,  locating  a  few  miles  east  of  Amarillo.  Here  he 
became  a  stock  farmer  and  a  very  successful  man.  He 
was  active  in  political  affairs  and  played  an  important 
part  in  the  general  development  of  the  country.  He 
served  as  county  commissioner  of  Potter  county  at  one 
time  and  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party.  He 
was  the  means  of  bringing  a  number  of  Kentuckians  to 
the  county  and  always  used  every  means  to  further  the 
prosperity  and  progress  of  the  section  in  which  he  was 
so  deeply  interested.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  He  died  in  October,  1909,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two.  A  pioneer  in  his  day  he  was  but  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  his  forefathers,  who  had  also 
been  dwellers  on  the  fringe  of  civilization.  The  great 
grandfather  of  William  T.  Pottinger  was  the  first  man 
to  settle  in  Nelson  county,  Kentucky,  and  Pottinger 
Creek  in  that  county  is  named  for  him.  William  T.  Pot- 
tinger married  Mary  A.  Price,  who  was  born  in  1838  in 
Logan  county,  Kentucky.  Her  forefathers  were, also 
among  Kentucky's  early  settlers,  coming  into  the  state 
from  Virginia.  Mrs.  Pottinger  died  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, 1900,  on  the  ranch  east  of  Amarillo.  She  was 
the  mother  of  five  children,  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 

James  V.  Pottinger  was  the  next  to  the  eldest,  and 
he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  a  good  education.  He 
first  attended  the  country  schools  in  Logan  county  and 
then  entered  Cumberland  University  in  Lebanon,  Ten- 
nessee. After  completing  his  course  here  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  entered  a  commercial  college  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  where  he  took  a  business  course.  After  com- 
pleting his  education  he  worked  for  a  time  on  his  father's 
farm  and  then  in  1887  went  to  Texas  with  his  family. 
He  settled  east  of  the  town  of  Amarillo,  Texas,  and  there 
began  to  farm  and  raise  stock.    He  was  the  first  man  to 
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push  a  plow  in  Potter  county,  for  up  to  this  time  this 
section  had  been  given  over  to  stock  raising.  He  was, 
therefore,  the  first  to  prove  that  it  was  a  good  section 
for  agriculture,  and  also  that  stock-raising  could  be 
made  much  more  profitable  by  combining  some  farming 
with  it.  He  now  owns  one  thousand  and  sixty-five 
acres.  He  has  lived  on  this  ranch  ever  since  coming  to 
Potter  county  and  has  seen  the  country  around  him  grow 
and  develop  in  a  way  that  is  nothing  short  of  marvelous. 

In  addition  to  his  stock  raising  and  farming  he  has 
of  late  turned  his  attention  to  the  real  estate  market 
and  has  done  considerable  business  along  this  line.  He 
has  also  made  a  specialty  of  recent  years  in  raising 
standard  bred  horses  on  his  ranch.  He  is  the  owner 
of  the  famous  Nathan  B.,  a  grandson  of  the  great  On- 
ward, whom  all  horsemen  know  as  being  one  of  the  great- 
est horses  on  the  turf  twenty  years  ago.  In  his  pedigree 
may  be  found  such  names  as  George  Wilkes  and  Ash- 
land Chief,  and  his  original  ancestor  was  the  famous 
old  Hambletonian,  the  horse  from  whom  so  many 
famous  racers  have  originated.  The  pacing  record 
of  Nathan  B.  is  2:06%,  but  he  has  gone  miles  better 
than  2:04,  and  although  of  light  weight  is  without  a 
doubt  one  of  the  finest  stallions  in  Texas. 

In  politics  Mr.  Pottinger  is  a  Democrat  but  he  has 
never  cared  for  political  office  and  has  never  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  game.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Mod- 
ern Woodmen  of  America,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  church.  Mr.  Pottinger  lays  all  of  his  suc- 
cess at  the  feet  of  the  great  state  he  has  made  his  home, 
but  a  man  can  not  succeed  in  a  country,  no  matter  how 
favorable  are  conditions,  unless  he  be  endowed  with 
courage  and  self-reliance  and  a  capacity  for  hard  work. 
Since  conditions  in  any  frontier  country  are  far  from 
conducive  to  taking  one^s  ease,  Mr.  Pottinger  has  evi- 
dently won  his  position  by  possessing  the  above  qualities. 
He  came  to  Texas  with  just  fourteen  hundred  dollars 
and  this  amount  has  been  increased  many  fold. 

Mr.  Pottinger  married  Miss  Betty  K.  Beauchamp,  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  R.  X.  Beauchamp,  on  the  2nd  of  June, 
1885,  at  Clarksville,  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Pottinger  was  born 
in  Logan  county,  Kentucky,  and  was  reared  within  two 
miles  from  her  husband  ^s  home,  and  they  had  known 
each  other  from  childhood.  Four  children  have  been 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pottinger.  Mary  Bell  Pottinger 
has  married  E.  W.  Fields  and  lives  in  Amarillo.  Laura, 
Beauchamp,  and  Kathryn  all  live  at  home.  All  of  the 
children  were  born  in  Texas  with  the  exception  of  Mrs. 
Fields  who  was  born  in  Kentucky. 

James  S.  Terry.  For  nearly  half  a  century  the  name 
Terry  has  been  one  associated  with  useful  activities  and 
of  both  business  and  civic  prominence  in  the  city  of 
Dallas.  Various  members  of  the  family  have  been  farm- 
ers and  planters,  manufacturers,  successful  business 
men,  and  while  unusually  prosperous  in  material  cir- 
cumstances have  at  the  same  time  performed  the  part  of 
public  spirited  citizens,  and  the  community  of  Dallas  has 
been  better  for  their  services  and  activities.  Perhaps 
the  most  conspicuous  of  these  men  was  the  late  James  S. 
Terry,  whose  death  at  Dallas  in  1901  removed  one  of 
that  city  ^s  ablest  and  best  known  citizens. 

Of  an  old  southern  family,  James  S.  Terry  was  bom 
in  the  Greenville  district  of  South  Carolina  in  1834.  He 
was  the  oldest  in  a  family  of  nine  children  whose  par- 
ents were  Asbury  and  Winnie  E.  (Graydon)  Terry. 
Both  parents  were  natives  of  South  Carolina,  and  on  the 
paternal  side  the  ancestry  was  English,  and  Scotch- 
Irish  on  the  maternal.  The  grandfather  of  the  late 
James  S.  Terry  came  from  England  to  South  Carolina 
about  1777,  and  fought  for  American  Independence. 
A    characteristic    of    the    Terry    family    is    that     they 


have  been  for  several  generations  stanch  Metho- 
dists. This  leaning  is  indicated  in  the  name,  Asbury 
Terry,  who  was  given  that  name  in  honor  of  the  noted 
Bi^op  Asbury,  one  of  the  most  prominent  Methodists 
during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  •  Ever 
since  the  family  was  established  in  America,  the  Terrys 
has  been  a  strong  race  of  people,  and  the  large  families 
of  children  in  each  successive  generation  have  been  noted 
for  their  attributes  of  physical  and  mental  power.  Of 
the  brothers  and  sisters  of  James  S.  Terry  only  two  are 
now  living:  George  A.  Terry  and  Mrs.  Mattie  Duncan, 
both  living  at  Oak  Cliff,  Dallas.  In  the  generation  to 
which  James  S.  Terry  belongs,  the  first  of  the  brothers 
to  come  to  Dallas  was  C.  M.  Terry,  who  arrived  in  1866. 
George  A.  and  T.  G.  Terry  came  in  1868,  and  Will 
Terry  and  James  S.  came  in  1872. 

James  S.  Terry  at  the  age  of  seven  years  accompanied 
his  parents  and  other  members  of  the  family  to  Missis- 
sippi, first  locating  in  Tippah  county,  and  about  1848  mov- 
ing to  DeSoto  county  in  the  same  state,  where  his  father 
was  engaged  in  business  as  a  cotton  planter.  When  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  James  S.  Terry  moved  to  Tennessee  and 
was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  store  at  LaGrange  of  Major 
Cossett,  who  built  and  endowed  the  Memphis  Public 
Library.  A  few  years  later  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  between  the  states  in  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  South- 
ern Guards,  Company  A,  and  spent  twelve  months  in  the 
artillery  division,  his.  command  being  stationed  respec- 
tively at  Cape  Girardeau,  Belmont,  Columbus,  Island 
No.  10,  and  New  Madrid  in  the  defensive  operations  of 
the  Confederates  along  the  Mississippi  river.  With  a 
number  of  his  comrades  James  S.  Terry  swam  the  river 
to  the  Arkansas  side,  rejoined  the  Confederate  forces  at 
Fort  Pillow,  went  on  to  Corinth,  and  in  1862  Mr.  Terry 
was  assigned  to  Company  A  of  the  Fourth  Tennessee  In- 
fantry, and  with  that  command  participated  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Kentucky,  and  in  the  battles  of  Perryville,  Mur- 
freesboro,  Chattanooga,  Chickamauga,  Nashville,  and  at 
the  last  named  place  was  captured  and  spent  some  time 
in  Federal  prison  at  Camp  Douglas  in  Chicago.  He  re- 
joined his  command  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  defense 
of  Atlanta,  where  he  received  a  gun  shot  wound,  and 
during  his  career  as  a  soldier  received  several  other 
wounds.  His  record  included  thirty-seven  pitched  battles. 
At  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  1865,  he  received  his  parole, 
returned  across  the  country  on  foot  to  Mississippi,  and 
was  employed  in  varied  labor  on  the  farm  and  in  thresh- 
ing until  moving  to  the  city  of  Dallas  in  1872. 

For  a  number  of  years,  beginning  about  the  time 
Dallas  took  on  an  importance  as  a  commercial  center  as 
the  result  of  railroad  building,  the  firm  of  Terry  Bros, 
was  prominent  as  local  manufacturers.  The  original 
firm,  composed  of  T.  G.  and  G.  A.  Terry,  in  1871  estab- 
lished a  planing  mill,  located  on  what  is  now  Pacific 
avenue  and  Ervay  street.  Some  time  later  a  flouring  mill 
was  established  by  C.  M.  Terry  in  partnership  with 
Charles  Beauchamp,  their  mill  being  near  Austin  street 
about  four  blocks  south  of  the  court  house.  When  the 
planing  mill  was  abandoned  T.  G.  and  G.  A.  Terry  joined 
Terry  &  Beauchamp  in  the  flouring  mill  enterprise. 
Then  James  S.  Terry  bought  an  interest  in  the  flour  mill, 
and  in  a  short  time  was  the  leading  spirit  in  its  operation. 
The  city  of  Dallas  during  the  '70s  was  not  lacking  in 
men  of  exceptional  ability  and  originality,  but  among 
them  the  late  James  S.  Terry  was  a  leader  in  affairs,  and 
one  of  the  undertakings  for  which  he  deserves  special 
remembrance  was  his  establishment  of  a  woolen  mill, 
which  was  operated  successfully  for  a  number  of  years. 
His  industrial  activities  were  finally  discontinued  in  order 
to  afford  him  time  and  opportunity  to  devote  to  his  real 
estate  property.  Not  only  his  influence  as  a  member  of 
the  community  but  his  individual  enterprise  and  contri- 
bution of  private  means  were  employed  in  the  opening  up  < 
and   grading   of  streets,   and   in   otherwise   building  up 
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Dallas  as  a  eitr.  The  old  planing  mill  site,  on  PmcilKc 
avenue  and  Ervaj  street,  at  the  intersection  of  Brrmn 
street,  in  the  heart  of  a  boar  eommereijd  district,  is  still 
owned  br  Mrs.  James  S.  Terrv. 

WhOe  in  business  affairs  he  stoo«i  in  the  front  ranks 
of  his  contemporaries,  James  S.  Terrv  was  also  notable 
for  the  strength  and  nobilitj  of  his  personal  character. 
When  sixteen  years  old  his  father  died,  leaving  eight 
children  vounger  than  the  son  James,  and  as  the  eldest  he 
imposed  upon  himself  the  dutv  of  e<iucating  these  chil- 
dren and  helping  his  mother  to  rear  them,  a  dutv  which 
he  fulfilled  with  unshrinking  fidelity.  It  was  on  this 
account  that  he  himself  did  not  marrv  until  he  was 
fortv-two  years  old.  When  he  left  the  armv  in  lS6o  he 
had  not  a  pennv,  and  was  still  almost  a  poor  man  when 
he  started  in  business  in  Dallas.  No  man  deserved  his 
success  more  thoroughly,  and  won  it  more  ereiiitably  than 
the  late  James  S.  Terry.  To  his  own  children  he  gave 
the  best  of  opportunities  for  eiiucatlon  and  advancement, 
and  at  his  death  left  his  family  in  comfortable  financial 
circumstances. 

In  this  connection  some  mention  should  also  be  maile 
of  his  brother,  the  late  T.  G.  Terry,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  original  firm  of  Terry  Eros.  T.  G.  Terry  spent 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  unselfishly  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  schools  of  Dallas,  being  secretary  of 
the  school  board  for  about  that  length  of  time,  and 
devoting  practically  all  his  time  an<l  energies,  for  a  very 
small  remuneration,  to  the  upbuilding  of  Dallas*  public 
schools. 

In  De  Soto  county.  Mississippi,  in  1S77.  James  S.  Terry 
married  Miss  Callie  Hicks,  who  still  lives  at  the  Terry 
home  in  Dallas.  She  was  bom  in  ^lississippi,  a  daxighter 
of  Charles  Hatcher  and  Lucy  (Ingram)  Hicks,  who 
came  from  North  Carolina  to  Mississippi  at  an  early 
day,  when  her  father  died  in  1S73  and  her  mother  about 
1881.  Of  the  children  of  the  late  James  S.  Terry  and 
wife  one  died  in  infancy,  and  Hugh  Finley  Terry,  who 
was  bom  in  Mississippi,  and  who  became  a  physician  in 
Dallas,  is  also  deceased.  There  are  now  seven  children 
living,  named  as  follows:  Hoy  Hicks  Terry.  Grover  C. 
Terry,  Paul  L.  Terry,  Robert  E.  Lee  Terry.  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Schaefle,  Miss  Katharine  Nell  Terry  and  Miss  Lucy  Helen 
Terry.  These  children  were  all  bom  and  eilucated  in 
Dallas,  with  the  exception  of  the  eldest,  and  Eoy  Hicks 
Terry,  who  wai*  bum  in  Mississippi.  The  youngest  son, 
Robert  E.  Lee.  is  now  a  student  in  the  law  school  of  the 
University  of  Texas. 

William  D.  Benson.  At  twenty-one  years  of  age 
William  D.  Benson  had  enough  edu<*ation  to  read  under- 
stan«lingly  in  what  pedagojrues  (tailed  the  *  *  first  reader, ' ' 
but  that  about  measured  the  trainini^  of  his  intellectual 
powers  up  to  that  time.  He  had  left  home  at  a  youth- 
ful age.  worke<i  for  a  living  and  by  his  own  exertions 
and  with  the  leatiini^  of  ambition  finally  found  his  way 
out.  At  the  present  time  Mr.  Benson  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  s<*holarly  members  of  the  Lubbock  bar, 
knows  intimately  the  great  field  of  law,  and  possesses 
a  fine  law  library  of  several  thousand  volumes  in  his 
offices.  His  record  is  an  instructive  commentary  on  the 
possibilities  of  individual  progress. 

William  D.  Benson  was  bom  in  DeKalb  county,  Mis- 
souri, April  4,  1867.  His  parents  were  Elbert  S.  and 
Melvina  (Coop)  Benson.  The  father  was  bom  in  Middle 
Tennessee,  came  to  Missouri  in  1842,  among  the  early 
s<-ttlen4,  making  the  journey  overland,  and  locate<l  in 
Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  and  in  1875  came  to  Texas. 
locatinj;  in  Wise  county.  Two  years  later  he  moved  jro 
Palo  Pinto  ooimty.  arriving;  there  January  1.  1877. 
Farniinir  an<l  stock  raising  was  his  occupation,  and  he 
finally  rransfprred  his  operations  to  Park  county,  where 
he  <li»'d  in  189H  at  the  a«e  of  seventy-six.  The  mother, 
a  native  also  of  mid<He  Tennessee,  was  rearpd  an<l  fdu- 
••arvd  in  Mi.**souri,  and  her  death  o«'Curred  in  Park  county, 
Texas,  in  1904,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 


William  D.  Benson,  who  was  the  sixth  of  nine  child: 
had  only  the  slightest  advantages  of  the  Texas  pa 
schools  when  a  boy.  After  he  had  determined  to  st 
law,  he  entered  the  offices  of  R,  E.  Henry,  with  wl 
he  remaineii  for  six  years.  In  the  meantime  he 
got  into  the  abstract  and  real  estate  business  in  £ 
Pinto  county,  and  continue<i  in  that  Une  for  eighl 
years.  On  May  17,  19«)2,  he  came  to  Lubbock,  bul 
November  of  the  same  year  went  back  to  east  Te: 
and  in  December  was  admitteii  to  the  bar  in  Palo  P: 
county.  He  then  returned  to  Lubbock,  opened  hia  oi 
as  a  lawyer,  and  has  since  enjoyed  a  liberal  share  of 
practice.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Lubbock  county 
asso«*iation  and  in  politics  is  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Benson  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  is  a  dire 
of  the  Lubbock  State  Bank.  Fraternally  he  is  aifiiij 
with  the  Woo«lmen  of  the  World,  the  Knights  of  Pytl 
the  Modem  Woo<imen  of  Ameri«ra,  antl  the  Modem  O 
of  Pretorians.  His  church  is  the  Methodist.  In  i 
IS91,  in  Palo  Pinto  county,  he  married  Miss  W 
Dean  Henry,  a  daughter  of  B.  E.  and  Anna  Henry, 
former  now  tleceaseii,  and  the  latter  being  a  residen 
Wichita  Falls.  Mrs.  Benson  dieil  at  Mineral  W 
Texas,  in  June.  1S94,  leaving  two  children,  namely:  I 
Eva  Benson,  bom  at  Mineral  Wells  in  1S92,  and  a  g 
uate  of  high  school,  and  Miss  Katherine,  bom  at  >tin 
Wells  in  1S93.  and  a  member  of  the  high  school  claa 
1914.  In  July.  1*97,  at  Mineral  Wells,  Mr.  Benson  i 
ried  Miss  Corie  Brokebill.  They  have  two  child 
Floe  Benson,  bom  at  Mineral  Wells  in  1901.  and  a  sc 
girl;  and  W.  D.  Benson,  Jr.,  bora  at  Lnbboek  in   1 

James  Andrew  Wilson.  County  and  district  cler 
Lubbock  county,  Mr.  Wilson's  election  to  this  impoi 
place  of  trust  was  a  proof  of  the  confidence  of  his  f € 
citizens  in  his  ability,  resulting  from  their  knowledg 
him  as  a  business  man  and  farmer  throughout  a  nui 
of  years,  in  which  he  had  been  identified  with  this  se 

» 

of  the  state. 

James   Andrew  Wilson   was  bora   in   Marion    coi 
Iowa,  January  IS,  1S73,  a  son  of  James  L.  and  Mar 
I  ilcCorkle)  Wilson.     His  father  was  a  native  of  > 
Carolina,  came   to   Iowa    many   years   ago,   locatin 
Clarion  countv  where  he  livel  until  1859,  and  thei 
came  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Mi 
District.     He  went  on  an  expe»lition  to  Pikes  Pea 
Colorado,  and  spent  some  time  there,  returning  by 
of  the   Platte  River.     On  this  retura   jouraey,   he 
his  I'ompanions   were  surrountleil   by   Indians,    all 
supplies  and  <*lothing  were  stolen,  and  they  thems 
were  held  prisoners  for  several  hours  until  they  mar 
to  make  their  escape.    He  returaeil  to  Iowa,  and  in 
left  that  state  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Boulder, 
rado,  where  he  was  engage*!  in  farming  for  a  nu 
of  years.    He  was  then  in  the  machinery  basmess  at  1 
mont,  Colorado,  after  which  he  moved  mto  ™  faj 
Valley  ot  Colorado  where  he  bought  Iwid  in  1S89, 
staid 'there  for  one  year.     Setting  out  he  came  to 
b*>ck  county.  Texas,  where  he  also  spent  a  year    n 
to  Alvin  iii  Southera  Texas,  and  later  to  Boewell, 
Mexico,  which  was  his  home  untU  1909.    He  then  n 
to  Rifle,  Colorado,  where  he  was  in  the  orehajd  bni 
until  his  death  in  1912  at  the  age  of  aerenty-three. 

mother  was  bora  in  the  «*«»«»  .j'^^—^JJ^f"™ 
in  Marion  countv,  Iowa,  and  still  U^  ^  IM*,  CoU 
She  was  the  mother  of  nine  childrm^  araa  and 
daughters,  of  whom  the  Lubbock  cmmtyclei*  is  fift] 
The  latter  had  his  education  and  early  i^em  wi 
lo.-alities,  -orrespondinu'  to  the  removals  of  his  pa 
He  attended  school  in  PIea«int  Hill.  Colorado,  Ixmg 
Colorado,  and  Highland  Lake  in  the  same  state. 
tnen  be^ran  work  on  a  ranch,  which  he  foUowed 
number  of  years,  then  was  in  the  »^^^^^^;;;--f« 
business,    and    afterward    resumed    farming    and 
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raising  for  several  years.  He  finally  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business  at  Lubbock,  and  was  a  prosperous  and 
enterprising  factor  in  that  line  until  his  election  to  the 
office  of  county  and  district  clerk  in  1910.  In  1908  he 
was  elected  and  served  one  term  as  county  commis- 
sioner, and  at  the  present  time  is  a  member  of  the  Lub- 
bock school  board. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  is  junior  warden 
of  his  Masonic  Lodge,  and  also  belongs  to  the  Royal 
Arch  chapter,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Bebekahs  and  the  Modem 
Woodmen  of  America.  At  Lubbock,  on  May  31,  1901, 
he  married  Miss  Minnie  Meredith,  daughter  of  M,  S. 
Meredith.  Her  mother  now  resides  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilson.  The  five  children  of  their  marriage  are  men- 
tioned as  follows:  William  Ervin  Wilson,  born  April 
1,  1902,  and  died  March,  1903;  Miss  Sylvia  Mary,  born 
August  8,  1904,  at  Lubbock,  and  attending  school;  Verna 
May,  born  December,  1906,  attending  school  in  Lubbock; 
Charles  E.,  born  December  20,  1908,  at  Lubbock,  and 
Henry  Louis,  born  at  Lubbock,  in  1910. 

Robert  Arthur  Sowder.  A  young  attorney  who  has 
found  a  successful  field  for  his  career  in  west  Texas, 
Mr.  Sowder  is  now  county  attorney  of  Lubbock  county, 
and  one  of  the  influential  citizens  of  that  county.  Robert 
Arthur  Sowder  was  born  in  Cooke  county,  Texas,  March 
16,  1880.  His  father,  Israel  Harless  Sowder,  a  native  of 
Virginia,  came  to  Texas  in  1860,  settling  in  Grayson 
county,  where  he  was  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser  for  six- 
teen years,  after  which  he  moved  to  Cooke  county.  He 
has  served  in  the  office  of  School  trustee,  and  is  a  man  of 
substantial  influence  in  his  community.  He  now  lives  in 
Cooke  county  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  The  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Florence  Stelzer,  was  born  in 
Collin  county,  Texas,  where  she  grew  up  and  was  married, 
and  is  now  fifty-nine  years  of  age.  Of  their  two  chil- 
dren, the  odler  is  Willie  May,  who  is  at  home  with  her 
parents. 

^Ir.  Sowder  attended  the  schools  of  Cooke  county,  and 
was  also  in  school  in  Montague  county,  and  at  Plainview 
for  a  time.  Subsequently  he  entered  the  University  of 
Texas  in  the  law  department,  where  he  was  graduated 
LL.  B.  in  1901.  His  first  practice  was  in  Rock  Springs 
in  Edwards  county,  after  which  he  moved  to  Canyon  City, 
where  he  remained  seven  years,  and  came  to  Lubbock 
four  years  ago.  He  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
county  attorney,  and  was  then  regularly  elected  to  the 
office,  being  now  in  his  second  term  of  service.  He  also 
served  as  county  attorney  of  Edwards  county. 

Mr.  Sowder  is  a  Democrat,  is  a  member  of  the  Bar  As- 
sociation, and  is  affiliated  with  Masonry,  being  a  member 
of  all  the  York  Rite. 

At  Lubbock,  on  June  26,  1906,  he  married  Miss  Eppie 
Earhart.  daughter  of  E.  P.  Earhart,  of  Lubbock.  Their 
one  child  is  Kate  Sowder,  born  at  Canyon  City,  Septem- 
ber 14,  1908.  Mr.  Sowder 's  success  is  due  entirely  to  his 
own  effort,  since  he  started  out  with  little  capital,  and 
paid  his  own  way  through  school. 

J.  T.  Hutchinson,  M.  D.  For  his  field  of  practice  Dr. 
Hutchinson  chose  Lubbock,  and  though  located  here  but 
five  years  has  found  himself  in  a  congenial  clime  from 
every  point  of  view,  and  has  already  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  physicians  in  the  town  and 
adjacent  country. 

J.  T.  Hutchinson  was  born  in  northeast  Texas  at 
Annona,  September  13,  1880,  a  son  of  N.  B.  and  Vorina 
(Cause)  Hutchinson.  The  father  was  also  bom  in 
Annona,  where  his  parents  settled  after  coming  from 
Scotland.  The  father  began  his  career  as  a  farmer  and 
stock  raiser  in  Red  River  county,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death  at  Hubbard  City  at  the  age  of  fifty-one 
years.  The  mother  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  came  to 
Texas  when  a  young  woman  in  1875,  was  married  in  this 
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state  and  died  at  Fort  Worth  in  1911,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-one.  The  oldest  of  their  eight  children,  Dr.  Hutch- 
inson attended  school  in  Red  River  county,  and  received 
his  professional  preparation  chiefly  in  Tulane  Univer- 
sity at  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  graduated  M.  D.  in 
1909.  His  equipment  was  further  increased  by  hospital 
and  clinical  experience  in  New  Orleans,  Chicago  and  in 
New  York  for  three  years.  Dr.  Hutchinson  began  his 
practice  in  Lubbock,  and  has  since  resided  in  this  town. 

He  is  now  serving  as  president  of  the  Lubbock  county 
Medical  Society,  and  belongs  to  the  District  and  State 
Societies,  and  the  American  Medical  Association.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Democrat.  His  chief  fraternal  association 
is  with  the  Masonic  order,  and  he  has  gone  through  the 
York  Rite  and  is  a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

In  Annona,  Texas,  December  2,  1903,  Dr.  Hutchinson 
married  Miss  lone  Moseley,  daughter  of  C.  W.  Moseley, 
now  deceased.  They  are  the  parents  of  two  children: 
Benjamin  Bailey  Hutchinson,  bom  at  Anonna,  Texas, 
in  1908;  and  Virginia  Ruth  Hutchinson,  bom  at  Lub- 
bock, April  22,  1911. 

Edward  Lee  Walker.  One  of  the  well  established 
men  of  Dallas  and  one  who  is  entitled  to  the  regard 
that  is  generally  accorded  to  him  is  Edward  Lee  Walker, 
a  pioneer  settler  of  Dallas  county,  and  ex-county  judge 
of  Stephens  county,  this  state.  He  has  had  a  long  and 
varied  career  in  the  state,  includinjg  experience  as  cow- 
boy, soldier,  farmer  and  judge,  and  he  is  now  living 
quietly  in  Dallas,  where  he  has  in  late  years  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway. 

Edward  Lee  Walker  was  born  near  Rumsey,  Muhlen- 
berg county,  Kentucky,  April  28,  1844,  and  he  is  the  son 
of  B.  B.  B.  Walker  and  Louisa  (Alford)  Walker.  The 
family  left  the  Rumsey  community  in  1857  and  set  out  for 
Texas.  On  the  way  the  father  sickened  and  died,  and 
young  Walker  continued  on  the  journey  with  his  mother 
and  the  remainder  of  the  family.  Their  first  location  in 
Texas  was  in  Bowie  county,  where  they  located  in  the 
spring  of  1858.  Some  few  months  later  they  removed 
to  Fort  Worth,  then  a  frontier  military  post  and  village, 
and  in  1859  Edward  Walker  went  out  to  Stephens 
county,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Williams 
cattle  outfit  as  a  cowboy.  He  was  only  a  lad,  but  he  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  county,  nevertheless,  the 
region  being  a  part  of  the  extreme  frontier  then,  and 
he  continued  to  live  there  for  a  long  number  of  years. 
He  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Confederate  army  when 
the  war  broke  out,  joining  in  Stephens  county  Company 
B  of  Col.  George  W.  Baylor's  regiment.  In  this  he 
served  in  the  Transmississippi  Department  in  Louisiana 
and  Arkansas,  and  was  in  both  of  the  Red  River  cam- 
paigns, participating  in  the  battles  of  Mansfield,  Pleas- 
ant Hill,  Yellow  Bayou  and  many  others.  He  was 
severely  wounded  by  a  bullet  in  the  leg  just  above  the 
ankle, — a  wound  that  to  this  day  causes  him  acute  pain 
and  suffering  at  times. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Walker  located  in  Buchanan  county, 
which  was  later  changed  to  Stephens  county,  in  honor  of 
Alexander  Stephens,  Vice  President  of  the  Confederacy. 
When  the  county  was  platted  off  it  was  called  Buchanan, 
in  honor  of  President  Buchanan,  and  the  county  seat 
was  Breckenridge,  named  in  honor  of  Vice  President 
Breckenridge.  There  Mr.  Walker  filled  many  offices  of 
trust,  including  those  of  justice  of  the  peace,  school  trus- 
tee and  county  judge.  He  served  in  the  last  named  office 
from  the  spring  of  1876  to  the  fall  of  1886,  bringing  to 
bear  a  devotion  to  duty  and  a  general  efficiency  that 
proved  him  a  proper  person  for  the  office.  In  about  1900 
Mr.  Walker's  business  affairs  demanded  that  he  make 
frequent  trips  to  this  city,  and  in  1904  he  decided  to  take 
up  his  residence  here,  and  has  permanently  been  located 
here  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Walker  has  been  twice  married,  and  by  his  first 
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As  a  Democrat  he  has  been  active  in  politics  since 
casting  his  first  vote.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
Lynn  county,  served  as  county  commissioner  for  six  years, 
and  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  a  member  of  the 
school  board  of  Tahoka.  Fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with 
Tahoka  Camp  No.  1603  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 
His  church  is  the  Methodist.  In  1890  in  Coleman  county, 
Mr.  Ketner  married  Ida  Coughran,  who  was  born  in 
Texas,  a  daughter  of  Aaron  Coughran,  an  old  settler 
of  this  state.  The  ten  children  born  to  their  marriage 
are  mentioned  as  follows:  Huby,  the  wife  of  Boyce 
Hatchet;  Kate,  who  married  Elmer  Coughran;  Ruth,  the 
wife  of  Carl  Sherrod;  Ross;  Essie,  deceased;  Etta; 
Joycie;  Pearl;  J.  E.,  Jr.,  and  Coughran. 

Hon.  James  R.  Robinson.  A  Confederate  veteran  and 
a  veteran  lawyer,  Mr.  Robinson  has  for  more  than 
forty  years  practiced  law  in  north  and  west  Texas,  and 
has  a  great  range  of  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
life  and  times  in  those  sections  of  the  state.  In 
Lubbock,  where  he  has  been  located  since  1906,  he  is 
held  in  high  regard  by  the  legal  fraternity  and  citizens. 
Mr.  Robinson's  memory  as  a  lawyer  covers  scenes  and 
events  in  which  the  now  almost  forgotten  west  Texas 
military  posts  were  central  features. 

Henry  county,  Kentucky,  was  his  birthplace,  where  he 
came  into  the  world  June  28,  1846.  On  both  sides  his 
family  date  back  to  Virginia  during  colonial  times,  and 
from  there  was  transplanted  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Alleghany.  Frank  M.  Robinson,  his  father,  was  bom  in 
Alabama,  moved  to  Kentucky  in  1835,  and  during  the 
Civil  war  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  service  from  Texas, 
entering  Co.  A.,  14th  Texas  Cavalry,  and  serving  East 
of  the  Mississippi.  He  was  discharged  from  the  Four- 
teenth Texas  regiment  for  disability  and  then  reentered 
the  service,  the  command  in  which  his  son  was  a  soldier, 
which  was  Wells*  Regiment  of  King's  Brigade  and 
Walker's  Old  Louisiana  Division,  in  the  Trans-Missis- 
sippi department.  He  and  his  son  then  continued  fight- 
ing for  the  Confederacy  until  the  final  surrender,  and 
neither  was  wounded  or  taken  prisoner.  The  father  died 
in  Denton  County,  Texas,  in  November,  1867,  at  the  age 
of  forty-six.  He  had  come  to  Texas  in  1855,  and  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers  in  his  part  of  the  state.  In 
politics  in  the  years  before  the  war  he  had  been  a  Whig 
but  afterwards  affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Christian  church.  He  was 
a  slaveholder  and  much  of  his  property  was  thus  repre- 
sented and  was  wasted  by  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  The 
maiden  name  of  the  mother  was  Frances  AjTies,  who 
was  born  in  Kentucky,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Aynes,  an 
old  Kentucky  planter.  She  married  Frank  M.  Robin- 
son in  Franklin  county,  Kentucky,  and  her  death  oc- 
curred in  Texas  in  1905  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years. 
She  was  the  mother  of  two  children,  the  other  being  Dr. 
John  T.  Robinson  of  Jacksboro. 

James  R.  Robinson  had  his  primary  education  in 
country  schools,  and  completed  his  early  training  at  Fort 
Worth  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  His  military  service 
has  already  been  mentioned,  and  he  was  one  of  the  boy 
soldiers  of  the  south.  He  lived  on  the  home  farm  for 
the  first  part  of  his  life  and  then  took  up  the  study  of 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870.  He  began  his 
practice  in  Jacksboro,  where  he  remained  for  twenty- 
one  years,  and  during  that  time  served  as  county  attor- 
ney one  term,  represented  his  district  in  the  eighteen  and 
nineteen  sessions  of  the  state  legislature,  and  has  always 
been  an  influential  factor  in  whatever  community  he 
has  resided.  For  a  number  of  years  he  resided  and  prac- 
ticed in  Fort  Worth,  and  from  that  city  moved  out  to 
Lubbock  county  in  1906. 

He  is  a  Democrat  and  has  supported  that  party  since 
casting  his  first  vote  during  the  sixties.  He  has  member- 
ship in  the  county  bar  association,  is  president  of  the 
local  bar  association,  and  belongs  to  the  Christian 
church.    At  Jacksboro,  Mr.  Robinson  married  Miss  Emma 


Chase,  a  native  of  Illinois,  and  daughter  of  B.  F.  Chase. 
The  eight  children  bom  to  their  union  were  John  F., 
William  Edward,  James  R.,  Jr.,  Louis  A.,  B.  H.,  Ger- 
trude, who  is  Mrs.  L.  S.  Mast  and  lives  in  Nacogdoches; 
Hattie,  who  is  the  wife  of  Will  H.  Coleman  of  Coleman 
City;  and  Aynes. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  the  only  survivor  of  an  event  which 
occurred  when  General  Sherman  made  his  inspection  of 
the  frontier  post  in  May,  1871.     General  Sherman  with 
his  escort  passed  over  the  old  trail  from  Fort  Belknap 
to  Fort  Richardson,  and  the  day  after  he  had  gone  the 
trains  of  Captain   Warren  and  Julian  Fields  were  at- 
tacked by  a  band  of  two  hundred  Indians,  sixteen  miles 
west  of  Fort  Richardson,  and  thirteen   teamsters  were 
kUled.   The  teamsters  were  tied  to  wagon  wheels  and  exe- 
cuted by  burning  the  unfortunate  captives  at  this  impro- 
vised stake.     The  citizens  of  Jacksboro,  knowing  that 
General  Sherman,  who  was  at  Fort  Richardson,  took  the 
occasion  to  memorialize  the  general  on  the  death  of  the 
teamsters  and  frequent  raids  of  the  Indians,  had  a  com- 
mittee appointed  of  whom  Mr.  Robinson  was  one  to  at- 
tend the  general  to  Fort  Hill  in  Indian  Territory  to  iden- 
tify stolen  property.    The  Indians  who  were  suspected  of 
killing  the  teamsters  came  in  to  Fort  Hill  wjiile  General 
Sherman  was  there,  and  among  others  the  general  ordered 
the  arrest  of   Satanta,  Satauk,  Big  Tree  and  Kicking 
Bird,  whom  he  suspected  of  causing  the  massacre.     But 
Kicking   Bird   escaped.      These   chiefs   were   started   to 
Jacksboro  to  be  tried  by  the  civil  courts.     On  the  way 
Satauk  made  such  strenuous  resistance  that  he  had  to  be 
killed  by  the  guards,  but  the  other  two  were  tried  and 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.    The  conmiittee  of 
Texas  citizens  who  had  taken  such  a  prominent  part  in 
these  proceedings  consisted  of  W.  M.  McConnell,  L.  L. 
Crutchfield,  and  James  R.  Robinson.     Through  the  inter- 
ference of  the  governor  of  Texas  and  General  Grant,  then 
president,  the  sentence  upon  the  Indians  was  commuted 
to   life  imprisonment,   and   they  were   some  years  later 
paroled.        Satanta   was   returned   to   prison   at    Hunts- 
ville,  Texas,  tried  to  escape,  and  while  scaling  a  wall 
fell   and  broke  his  neck.     Big  Tree  later  was  sent   to 
Florida.     The  case  is  specially  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  only  one  in  which  Indians  were  ever  tried 
for  their  crimes  before  the  Civil  courts. 

AViLUAM  Jeffries  Greer.  While  the  late  William  J. 
Greer  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
successful  members  of  the  Van  Zandt  bar,  his  career  and 
services  were  best  known  and  most  appreciated  over  the 
state  at  large  as  a  member  of  the  senate  from  1906  until 
his  death  at  his  home  in  Wills  Point  on  June  4,  1913. 
From  all  parts  of  the  state  as  well  as  from  his  associates 
in  the  legislature  and  members  of  the  local  bar  came 
tributes  to  his  splendid  ability  and  sterling  character, 
his  conscientious  and  faithful  work  as  a  legislator,  and 
his  rugged,  sincere  and  positive  character.  A  well  be- 
stowed honor  upon  this  veteran  legislator  was  his  elec- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  thirty-third  legislature  as  presi- 
dent pro  tem  of  the  state  senate,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
and  that  honor  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  public 
when  the  news  came  of  his  death. 

William  Jeffries  Greer  was  born  in  Vivian  county, 
South  Carolina,  April  3,  1853,  and  was  therefore  a  little 
more  than  sixty  years  of  age  when  death  called  him. 
From  South  Carolina  the  parents  of  Mr.  Greer  came  to 
Texas  about  1864,  and  his  father  spent  the  rest  of  his 
career  in  Texas  as  a  farmer.  The  father  and  three 
brothers  went  to  the  war  as  Confederate  soldiers  from 
South  Carolina,  and  one  of  them  died  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  struggle  as  a  result  of  wounds  received  on 
the  battlefield. 

The  late  Mr.  Greer  was  educated  at  Alexander's  In- 
stitute in  Gilmer,  was  reared  on  the  home  farm  until 
practically  grown,  then  began  work  in  a  grocery  store 
and  for  two  years  was  a  collector  in  Henderson  county. 
Several  years  of  his  early  life  were  spent  as  a  teacher  in 
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Henderson  and  Van  Zandt  counties,  and  this  vocation 
afforded  means  and  leisure  for  the  study  of  law,  to  which 
he  applied  himself  with  such  vigor  that  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Van  Zandt  county  in  1880. 

When  the  new  lawyer  entered  upon  his  practice  he 
bought  forty  dollars'  worth  of  books  on  credit,  and 
those  books  were  his  working  equipment  for  several 
years.  From  the  beginning  he  had  a  living  practice,  and 
developed  popularity  and  influence  with  each  succeeding 
year.  In  1888  Mr.  Greer  moved  to  Wills  Point,  associ- 
ated in  practice  with  J.  G.  Kearby  for  some  time,  and 
later  was  in  partnership  under  the  firm  name  of  Wynne, 
Greer  &  Smith.  Still  later  his  associate  was  Ben  L.  Cox, 
now  of  Abilene,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  his  partner 
was  his  son  Earl  M.  Greer,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Greer  &  Greer. 

While  his  professional  and  business  prosperity  came 
to  him  through  the  avenue  of  the  law,  his  reputation  over 
his  district  and  the  state  at  large  was  based  on  his 
public  and  political  performance.  His  first  public  oflice 
was  as  a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Wills  Point,  and 
he  was  also  on  the  school  board.  In  1902  after  a  close 
and  spirited  contest  with  J.  O.  Wiley  of  Tyler,  Mr. 
Greer  was  elected  district  attorney  for  the  seventh  ju- 
dicial district,  and  entered  office  as  the  successor  of 
Judge  E.  W.  Simpson,  who  is  now  on  the  district  bench. 
In  1906  came  his  election  to  the  office  of  state  senator, 
without  opposition,  and  he  was  kept  in  the  senate  by  a 
loyal  constituency  until  his  death.  In  the  senate  Mr. 
Greer  was  known  as  *  *  the  apostle  of  few  and  good  laws, ' ' 
and  a  particularly  well  spoken  appreciation  of  his  work 
was  contained  in  an  editorial  by  the  Waco  Tribune, 
which,  in  commenting  on  his  recent  death,  described  him 
as  one  *  *  of  the  purest  and  best  men  in  the  public  life  of 
this  state.  Efficient  and  faithful  to  every  trust,  consci- 
entious and  painstaking,  and  as  high-minded  and  noble 
as  a  pure  woman,  he  di<l  his  work  modestly,  content  to  let 
the  fruits  of  his  labors  speak  for  themselves.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  old  guard  in  the  upper  house  of  the 
Texas  legislature,  and  just  before  the  body  adjourned 
in  the  spring  it  chose  him  president  pro  tem  by  unani- 
mous vote.'' 

Senator  Greer  because  of  his  kindly  and  interesting 
personality,  his  efficiency  as  a  member  of  the  upper 
house,  was  a  popular  subject  among  the  press  repre- 
sentatives at  Austin  during  his  career.  Some  of  his  char- 
acteristics l)oth  as  an  official  and  as  a  man  were  covered 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  Fort  Worth  Record  several 
years  before  his  death,  and  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
quote  some  portion  of  that  article: 

**Xo  member  of  the  senate  stands  higher  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  fellow  senators  than  this  good  gray  sen- 
ator. His  word  once  given  is  never  recalled.  His  oppo- 
sition once  aroused  is  never  withdrawn.  Hut  when  he 
announces  ready  for  any  contest  his  zeal  never  flags. 
His  energies  are  never  exhausted  and  his  powers  are  felt 
until  the  last  call  is  made  for  the  determination  of  the 
issue.  Senator  Greer  reflects  in  his  countenance  his 
strong  character.  He  belongs  to  the  old  school.  He  has 
still  lingering  about  him  the  echoes  of  the  days  when 
men's  souls  were  tried  by  fire,  as  their  actions  were 
tried  before  courts  of  negro-lovers.  There  are  two  things 
that  Senator  Greer  cannot  do.  He  cannot  truckle,  he 
cannot  cringe.  .  .  .  And  there  is  no  better  ra- 
conteur in  the  senate  than  this  good  man  from  Van 
Zandt.  Let  the  mood  of  reminiscence  take  possession  of 
him  and  the  stories  of  his  boyhood  days  in  East  Texas, 
of  the  squirrels  he  has  killed,  of  the  fishes  he  has  caught, 
of  experiences  that  have  been  his,  are  rare  descriptions 
by  one  who  has  always  seen  life  through  the  brightest 
tinted  glasses."  In  politics  Mr.  Greer  was  a  Democrat, 
always  interested  in  his  party.  He  was  a  delegate  to  a 
number  of  state  and  district  conventions  an<l  took  part 
in  a  number  of  spirited  contests  as  a  delegate.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  that  convention  which  nominated  Gov- 
ernor Hogg,  the  convention   nominating  Federal  Judge 


J.  Gordon  Russell  as  Congressman  from  his  district,  and 
of  the  convention  that  named  Tom  Campbell  for  gov- 
ernor in  the  first  term.  His  political  service  was  a  clean, 
wholesome  and  creditable  one,  characterized  by  the  most 
honorable  methods,  and  daylight  politics  was  the  only 
kind  he  knew  anything  about. 

The  late  Mr.  Greer  was  a  man  of  talent.  In  his 
profession  he  proved  himself  especially  capable,  and  as  a 
speaker  he  was  a  power  in  his  community.  He  was 
something  of  an  orator  and  served  his  party  well  during^ 
its  campaign  when  a  stump  speaker  was  in  demand, 
and  in  debate  was  ready  and  equal  to  any  emergency. 
Cool  and  collective  in  his  bearings,  he  was  always  the 
master  of  any  situation  he  found  himself  placed  in,  and 
his  genial  manner  and  honest  worth  won  for  him  a  host 
of  friends,  wherever  he  was  known. 

Another  characterization  of  his  career,  which  finds  an 
appropriate  place  in  this  sketch,  is  contained  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  Van  Zandt  bar,  which  in  part  are 
quoted  as  follows:  **A  member  of  this  bar  since  his 
admission  here,  during  all  these  years  he  has.  repre- 
sented the  highest  ideals,  reflecting  honor  and  credit 
upon  a  profession  as  old  as  human  existence  itself.  As 
district  attorney  of  this  judicial  district  for  four  years, 
and  state  senator  from  the  seventh  senatorial  district 
since  1906,  a  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  served  in  each  capacity  with  that  fidelity  and  integ^- 
rity  of  purpose  that  always  marks  the  true  public  servant. 
He  never  in  his  public  service  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  serving  others,  and  never  arrogated  to  himself 
power  or  authority  not  granted  to  him  by  those  whose 
office  he  held.  His  guiding  thought  and  constant  am- 
bition both  as  a  public  servant  and  as  a  private  eitiz^i 
was  that  of  being  of  service  to  those  about  him,  to  his 
state  and  to  his  community.  But  it  was  at  his  own 
fireside  that  the  most  lovable  traits  of  his  gentle  dispo- 
sition  manifested  themselves  in  the  greatest  degree. 
Tender  and  loving  and  sympathetic,  he  gathered  his 
family  about  him  by  day  and  by  night,  leaving  upon 
them  the  impress  of  his  exalted  character.  . 
.In  the  death  of  Senator  W.  J.  Greer  the  bar  of  this 
county  has  lost  one  of  its  most  useful,  distinguished  and 
honored  members,  the  state  and  the  community  in  which 
he  lived  one  of  its  best  loved  citizens,  and  his  family  a 
husband  and  father  whose  precious  memory  will  live 
forever. ' ' 

For  many  years  Mr.  Greer  was  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity;  has  serveil  as  past  master  of  the 
Blue  Ijodge  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  hig;h 
priest  of  the  Royal  Arch  Masons.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Knights  of  Honor  and  the 
Knights  and  I^adies  of  Honor.  Twice  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  at  Galveston  and  at 
Houston.  In  early  life  Mr.  Greer  joined  the  Baptist 
church,  was  one  of  its  enthusiastic  workers,  and  tor 
many  years  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  seiioo], 
and  attended  as  delegate  many  church  conventions  in 
Texas  and  once  represented  the  church  in  a  national 
assembly. 

In  1879  Mr.  Greer  married  Miss  Ella  A.  Go88ett» 
daughter  of  .1.  P.  Gossett,  who  long  served  as  county 
treasurer  of  Van  Zandt  county,  and  was  by  trade  a 
blacksmith.  Mrs.  Greer  was  born  in  1863  and  was 
reared  in  Henderson  county.  The  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Greer  are  as  follows:  Eugenia,  now  Mrs.  M,  P. 
Mell,  of  Gilmer;  Florence,  now  Mrs.  C.  F.  Hubbard,  of 
Wills  Point;  Earl  M. ;  W.  Neal  Greer,  cashier  of  the 
First  State  Bank  of  Harleton,  Texas;  Barry  D.  Qreer, 
with  the  Montague  Hardware  Company  of  "Wills  Point; 
Ella  A.,  now  Mrs.  D.  B.  Mikeselle,  of  Dallas;  and  Wil- 
liam J.  and  J.  Gossett  Greer,  who  live  in  Wills  Point. 
He  is  also  survived  by  one  sister,  Mrs.  E.  Greer  Floyd, 
of  Gilmer,  Texas. 

Earl  M.  Greer,  who  was  his  father's  legal  partner  for 
several  years,  was  born  in  Henderson  county  August  18, 
1886.  was  educated   in  the  Wills  Point  schools  and  at 
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Baylor  University  in  Waco.  His  law  studies  were  pur- 
sued in  the  State  University,  and  in  the  same  year  of 
his  graduation  he  took  up  practice  with  his  father,  and 
since  the  latter 's  death  has  enjoyed  rising  distinction  as 
one  of  the  able  younger  members  of  the  Van  Zandt 
county  bar,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate  in  his  stead. 

William  H.  Bledsoe.  Since  his  admission  to  the  bar 
in  1890,  Mr.  Bledsoe  has  confined  his  attention  strictly 
to  a  general  law  practice,,  and  has  had  exceptional  suc- 
cess. He  took  up  his  residence  in  Lubbock  in  1909,  and 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest  trial  lawyers  and 
counsellors  of  the  local  bar. 

William  H.  Bledsoe  who  bears  a  name  which  has  been 
prominent  in  Tennessee  history  for  generations,  was  born 
at  Cleburne,  Texas,  December  23,  1869,  but  his  father, 
W.  S.  Bledsoe  was  born  in  Tennessee,  the  date  of  the 
state  with  which  the  family  name  is  most  closely  identi- 
fied. The  father  moved  to  Texas,  in  1867,  settling  at  Cle- 
burne, where  he  was  one  of  the  early  residents,  and  there 
practiced  law  with  success  and  ability.  During  the 
close  of  the  Davis  administration,  in  1870-71,  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  gave  active 
assistance  in  ridding  Texas  of  the  carpet-bag 'adminis- 
tration. He  was  always  a  worker,  and  influential  factor 
in  politics.  During  the  war  he  was  captain  of  a  com- 
pany in  the  Fourth  Tennessee  Cavalry,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major  in  that  regiment.  He  went  through- 
out the  struggle  between  the  states,  was  wounded  three 
times,  but  was  never  taken  prisoner.  His  death  occurred 
at  Cleburne,  in  1877,  when  he  was  in  his  thirty- third 
year.  Major  Bledsoe  married  Susan  Harrison,  who  was 
bom  in  Overton  county,  Tennessee,  a  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Harrison,  who  was  a  Virginia  planter  and  slave 
holder,  and  later  took  up  his  residence  in  Tennessee. 
The  marriage  of  Major  Bledsoe  and  wife  occurred  in 
White  county,  Tennessee,  in  1861,  and  they  were  the  par- 
ents of  six  children,  two  of  whom  are  now  living.  Mrs. 
Q.  C.  Templeton  of  Cleburne,  is  the  other  living  repre- 
sentative of  the  family.  The  mother  died  at  Cleburne 
in  July,  1909,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 

Mr.  Bledsoe  was  educated  in  the  Cleburne  schools,  and 
after  leaving  the  high  schools  took  the  junior  course  in 
law  at  tlie  State  University.  He  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  November,  1890.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  a 
farm,  and  on  being  admitted  to  the  bar  he  began  prac- 
tice at  Cleburne,  where  he  remained  until  1909.  In  that 
year  he  moved  to  Lubbock  and  has  since  had  a  very 
satisfactory  general  practice. 

Mr.  Bledsoe  has  been  an  influential  Democrat,  and  a 
regular  supporter  of  the  party  since  he  cast  his  first 
vote,  but  has  never  had  any  ambition  for  political  pre- 
ferment. He  is  affiliated  with  Masonry  through  the 
York  Rite,  including  the  Chapter,  Commandery  and  the 
Shrine,  and  has  served  as  eminent  commander.  He  also 
belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  and  the  Kn;ghts  of  the  Maccabees.  He  and  his 
family  worship  in  the  Christian  church. 

At  Glenrose,  Texas,  May  23,  1895,  he  married  Miss 
Alice  Mathews,  who  was  born  in  Milam  county,  Texas, 
of  a  family  who  came  to  this  state  from  southeastern 
Arkansas.  The  three  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bledsoe 
are :  Scott,  bom  at  Cleburne  in  1897 ;  Alice,  born  at  Cle- 
burne, in  1900;  and  Louis,  born  at  Cleburne  in  1904. 
Though  his  parents  were  quite  well  to  do,  Mr.  Bledsoe 
early  in  life  determined  to  make  his  own  way,  and 
therefore  paid  for  his  education.  His  success  therefore 
has  been  due  to  his  own  efforts  and  with  the  loyal  and 
ever  effective  cooperation  of  his  good  wife.  Mr.  Bledsoe 
has  no  diversions  of  his  home,  and  is  a  man  who  believes 
in  cultivating  the  domestic  as  well  as  the  civic  virtues. 

Kenney  N.  Miller,  M.  D.  It  is  from  some  of  the 
earliest  German  stock  planted  in  the  Republic  of  Texas 
that  Dr.  Miller  is  descended.    Over  a  broad  area  of  terri- 


tory, comprising  at  least  a  dozen  counties  in  southern 
and  southwestern  Texas  the  German  influence  was  pre- 
dominant both  during  the  pioneer  and  the  later  develop- 
ment of  industry  and  establishment  of  towns  and  the  sub- 
stantial frame  work  of  social  and  civil  institutions. 

Dr.  Miller,  who  has  for  nearly  thirty  years  been  a 
practicing  physician  and  surgeon  in  Texas,  and  who  since 
1900  has  been  located  in  Houston,  is  a  son  of  an  early 
German  colonist,  whose  name  stood  prominent  in  the 
annals  of  early  settlement  and  improvement  in  Austin 
county. 

Dr.  Kenney  N.  Miller  was  born  at  New  Ulm,  Texas, 
November  24,  1859.  His  parents  were  Frederick  Ed- 
ward and  Phillipina  (Holzman)  Miller.  Bom  at  Bingen 
on  the  Rhine  in  Germany,  Frederick  E.  Miller  graduated 
from  the  Gymnasium  of  Bingen  and  for  two  years  was 
a  student  in  the  University  of  Bonn.  His  studies  were 
interrupted  when  he  left  his  native  land  for  America, 
and  after  his  arrival  in  New  York  in  1837,  he  spent 
about  two  years  in  the  east  and  in  1839  located  in 
Texas.  Only  three  years  before  had  the  Texjis  armies 
wrested  this  country  from  the  Dominion  of  Mexico,  and 
established  the  Texas  Republic.  He  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers to  locate  near  New  Ulm  at  a  place  which  he  named 
Post  Oak  Point.  There  he  was  engaged  in  the  quiet  voca- 
tion of  farming,  and  introduced  many  of  the  thrifty 
customs,  and  at  the  same  time  the  intelligent  industry 
of  the  German  race.  He  had  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  General  Sam  Houston  and  other  leading  men  of 
the  republic,  and  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
influence,  not  only  among  his  fellow  Germans,  but  among 
all  classes  of  population  in  old  Austin  county.  His  work 
there  not  only  was  that  of  a  farmer,  but  for  many  years 
he  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace.  How  stalwart 
he  was  in  character  and  in  support  of  his  convictions  is 
indicated  by  his  attitude  during  the  war  between  the 
states.  His  sympathies  were  with  the  Union  and  the 
Federal  government,  and  all  through  those  years  of 
strife,  and  ii>  spite  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him, 
he  always  retained  and  expressed  his  allegiance  to  his 
united  country.  After  the  war,  during  the  reconstruc- 
tion era,  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  military  government  to  enroll  the  qualified  voters 
of  the  state.  While  engaged  in  that  duty  in  1867  he 
was*  stricken  with  yellow  fever  at  Hempstead,  and  died 
within  three  days.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a 
candidate  for  county  judge  of  Austin  county.  His  wife 
was  born  in  Wiesbaden,  Germany. 

Dr.  Miller  grew  up  on  a  farm  in  Austin  county,  and 
completed  his  early  literary  training  in  the  Agriculture 
and  Mechanical  College  at  Bryan.  In  1884,  he  com- 
pleted his  medical  studies  at  the  University  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  Thus 
equipped  for  practical  work,  he  opened  his  office  at 
New  Ulm,  and  during  his  residence  there  up  to  1900 
enjoyed  a  large  practice  in  both  the  town  and  country. 
In  1890,  Dr.  Miller  took  a  course  of  post-graduate  studies 
at  the  New  York  Polyclinic.  His  success  as  a  physician 
was  such  as  to  justify  his  choice  of  a  larger  field,  and 
in  January,  1900,  he  moved  to  Houston,  where  he  has 
since  had  a  very  profitable  business  in  general  medical 
and  surgical  practice.  Dr.  Miller  belongs  to  the  Harris 
county,  the  South  Texas  District  and  the  Texas  State 
Medical  and  the  American  Medical  Association.  Fra- 
ternally his  relations  are  with  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
the  World,  the  Sons  of  Hermann,  and  the  Houston  Turn 
Verein. 

On  November  23,  1888,  Dr.  Miller  and  Miss  Laura 
Koch  were  married.  Her  father  was  C.  C.  Koch,  of 
Industry,  Texas,  a  prominent  merchant  of  Austin  county, 
who  was  exceedingly  well  known  throughout  Texas  in 
the  early  days,  not  only  as  a  merchant  but  as  a  scholar 
and  citizen.  Dr.  Miller  and  wife  have  four  children, 
as  follows:  Rosa  L.,  the  wife  of  Edwin  Mims;  Hayes, 
of  Park  Place,  Houston;  Linda  Miller;  Kenney  N.  Miller, 
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Jr.,  and  Harvey  Fisber  Miller.     Their  home  is  at  1802 
Cla^  Avenue. 

Claes  a.  Elm  en.  It  is  undeniably  true  that  Texas 
owes  much  to  those  pioneer  men  who,  coming  into  the 
commonwealth  at  a  time  when  the  most  unattractive  and 
uninviting  conditions  prevailed,  took  upon  themselves  the 
colonization  and  development  of  the  region.  The  won- 
derful development  of  the  Gulf  coast  country  has  been 
brought  about  by  those  men,  as  the  result  of  their  inde- 
fatigable toil  and  their  splendid  faith  in  the  ultimate 
progress  of  this  part  of  Texas  in  particular,  and  it  is  to 
them  that  the  major  portion  of  the  honor  and  credit  is 
due.  They  have  furnished  the  enthusiasm  that  has 
quickened  the  more  lethargic  one  into  activity,  and  going 
into  the  more  thickly  settled  sections  of  the  east  and  the 
north,  have  brought  to  these  parts  investors  and  pros- 
pective settlers  who  were  glad  to  establish  themselves 
here,  when  the  splendid  possibilities  of  the  country  had 
once  been  manifested  to  them.  These  men  have  Ifad  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  future  of  Southern  Texas,  and  they 
have  manfully  shouldered  the  prospector's  and  the  pio- 
neer's burden,  backing  up  their  belief  in  the  country 
with  those  powerful  essentials,  money  and  work.  These 
were  the  men  who  promulgated  the  movements  to  bring 
settlers  to  Texas,  and  they  were  the  first  to  see  and  demon- 
strate the  splendid  opportunities  offered  the  farmer  and 
homeseeker  in  the  coast  country,  while  it  was  they  who 
brought  about  the  opening  up  of  the  big  ranches  for 
settlement  that  had  hitherto  been  held  by  landed  pro- 
prietors against  the  small  farmers.  All  these  things  have 
been  done  by  the  pioneer  land  men  of  the  state,  and  to 
them  honorable  mention  is  surely  due. 

One  of  the  pioneer  firms  of  this  nature  that  has  been 
most  active  and  effective  in  this  worthy  work  for  the 
past  twenty  years  is  C.  A.  El  men  &  Company,  of  which 
Claes  A.   Elmen  of  this  review   is  the  president.     Mr. 
Elmen,  like  many  of  the  most  progressive  and  successful 
men  of  our  country,  is  an  alien  by  birth,  b§ing  a  native 
of  Sweden,  where  he  was  bom  on  March  22,  1863.     He 
is  the  son  of  John  A.  and  Josephine  (Johnson)  Elmen, 
who  passed  their  lives  in  their  native  land.     Mr.  Elmen 
was   educated    in   the   University   of   Lund,   in    Sweden, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1884,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  came  to  America.    He  located  first  at  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  and  for  ten  years  was  there  engaged  in  news- 
paper work,  for  which  his  training  and  his  natural  tal- 
ents fitted  him  most  admirably.     During  that  time  Mr. 
Elmen  came  to  see  something  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
southwest,  and   to   shape  his  plans  for  a  campaign  of 
colonization,  which   resulted  in  the  organization   of  the 
present  firm.    In  1890,  C.  A.  Elmen  brought  the  first  car- 
load of  private  buyers  to  Texas,  and  from  then  until 
today  they  have  been  busv  in  placing  settlers  in  the  state. 
This  party  landed  at  El  Campo  twenty -two  years  ago  and 
bought  more  than   nine  thousand  acres  of  land  in  one 
day.    These  were  actual  settlers  who  soon  improved  their 
lands  and  became  the  foimders  of  that  most  prosperous 
colony  round  about  El  Campo,  which  community  today 
is  known   to  be  one  of  the  best  developed  sections   in 
South  Texas. 

In  1895  Mr.  Elmen  and  his  company  came  to  Houston, 
locating  permanently  in  the  real  estate  business,  and 
since  that  time  the  firm  has  brought  and  located  thou- 
sands of  ambitious  settlers,  besides  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  additional  invested  capital.  They  have 
established  several  other  large  and  successful  colonies 
in  different  localities  and  some  of  their  more  recent  work 
has  been  the  settlement  and  development  of  Chambers 
and  Jefferson  counties  around  Stowcll. 

In  addition  to  their  colonizing  propositions  this  com- 
pany has  handled  a  great  many  large  acreage  tracts 
throughout  the  Houston  territory,  and  they  have  been 
especially  active  in  the  development  of  Harris  county 
and  that  county  lying  adjacent  to  the  line  of  the  Hous- 
ton-Galveston Interurban.    Thus  it  is  that  the  dream  of 


the  pioneer  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  has  come  to 
be  realized,  and  Houston  has  grown  with  the  passing 
years,  from  a  small  and  unimportant  village,  to  a  sturdy 
city,  with  all  the  marks  of  the  urban  center,  and  recog- 
nized as  a  power  in  the  commercial  world,  while  lands 
that  might  be  purchased  then  for  a  few  pennies  the  acre, 
and  went  a-begging  for  a  purchaser,  now  are  in  big  de- 
mand at  as  many  dollars.  These  conditions  could  not 
today  exist  had  it  not  been  for  men  like  Claes  £3men, 
who  had  visions  of  a  great  southwest,  and  who  have  lived 
to  see  those  visions  come  into  reality. 

In  addition  to  his  other  interests,  Mr.  Elmen  is  a  di- 
rector of  the  Houston  Eeal  Estate  Exchange,  as  well 
as  a  stockholder  in  the  Park  Place  Company  of  Houston, 
and  in  the  Turning  Basin  Development  Company,  also 
of  Houston.  He  is  not  a  member  of  any  fraternal  or 
social  orders,  his  business  interests  and  his  home  claim- 
ing all  his  time  and  attention. 

Mr.  Elmen  was  married  in  1889  to  Miss  Johanna  Wil- 
helmine  Carlson,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  a  native  of 
Sweden,  and  she  died  in  1902,  leaving  children  as  follows : 
El  Vera,  a  graduate  of  Bethany  College  at  Lindberg, 
Kansas,  as  well  as  a  graduate  of  Kid  Kee  Musical  Col- 
lege at  Sherman,  Texas.  Miss  Elmen  is  especially  gifted 
as  a  pianist,  and  is  much  sought  after  for  concert  tours. 
Erick,  the  only  son,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Bethany  Col- 
lege, class  of  1913,  and  the  two  younger  children,  Mil- 
dred and  Madeline,  are  yet  in  school.  Mr.  Elmen  is  par- 
ticularly fond  of  the  talent  and  achievement  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  and  is  giving  all  his  children  the  best  possible 
educational  advantages.  In  March,  1903,  Mr.  Elmen  was 
married  a  second  time.  Miss  Mamie  Johnson  becoming 
his  wife.  The  home  of  the  family  is  located  at  No.  1203 
Crawford   Street. 

Alvis  E.  Greer.  One  of  the  younger  medical  men  of 
Houston  and  one  who  has  already  made  his  mark,  as 
the  familiar  saying  has  it,  in  the  city  of  his  adoption, 
is  Dr.  Alvis  E.  Greer,  the  descendant  of  a  sturdy  Scotch 
race,  as  his  name  would  indicate  to  any  possessing  a 
degree  of  knowledge  of  or  familiarity  with  the  names  of 
that  country. 

Bom  in  Gallatin  county,  Illinois,  in  1885,  Alvis  E. 
Greer  is  the  son  of  John  S.  and  Miranda  (David)  Greer. 
The  father  was  a  business  man  of  Southern  Illinois  and 
a  descendant  of  the  Greers  who  came  from  Scotland  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  settled  in  Virginia,  later 
becoming  established  in  Tennessee.  The  mother  is  the 
daughter  of  an  old  Kentucky  family. 

Dr.  Greer  was  educated,  in  a  professional  way,  at  the 
Northwestern  University,  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  was 
graduated  from  that  well  known  institution  of  learning 
in  1908,  with  his  degree  of  M.  D.  Until  1910  Dr.  Greer 
served  as  interne  at  the  Cook  County  Hospital  in  Chi- 
cago, in  that  year  coming  to  Houston  and  establishing 
himself  in  his  profession  here.  His  advancement  has 
been  rapid,  and  his  success  assured,  his  name  being  among 
the  leaders  of  the  profession  in  Houston,  despite  the  brief 
period  of  his  professional  activity.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Baptist  Sanitarium  in  Houston,  having 
charge  of  the  obstetrical  department. 

The  Doctor  is  a  member  of  the  Harris  County  Medieal 
Society,  the  Texas  State  Medical  Association  and  the 
American  Medical  Association.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Alpha  Omega  Alpha  honorary  fraternity,  the  Alpha 
Kappa  Kappa  medical  fraternity,  and  the  Tau  Alpha  Pi. 
He  also  has  membership  in  the  Houston  Club  and  the 
Z.  Z.  Club  of  Houston. 

In  June,  1912,  Dr.  Greer  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Claire  Eleanor  Gadde,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  she 
with  her  husband,  takes  her  place  in  the  leading  social 
activities  of  the  city,  where  both  have  a  host  of  good 
friends.  The  family  home  is  at  2618  Chenevert  street, 
this  city. 
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Henry  D.  Applegate.  For  the  past  ten  years  Mr. 
H.  D.  Applegate  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  leading  con- 
tractor and  builder  in  Beaumont  and  vicinity,  and  in 
that  time  a  large  number  of  conspicuous  public  buildings 
and  business  structures  have  been  erected  under  his 
management.  Mr.  Applegate  as  a  builder  and  contractor 
has  worked  in  both  north  and  south  Texas,  and  has  been 
identified  with  his  business  in  this  state  for  the  greater 
part  of  thirty  years. 

Henry  D.  Applegate  was  born  at  Covington,  Kentucky, 
April  11,  1861.  His  parents,  Jacob  and  Elizabeth 
(Henry)  A-pplegate,  the  former  a  native  of  St.  Liouis, 
Missouri,  and  the  latter  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  the  early 
sixties  moved  to  Putnam  county,  Missouri,  where  Henry 
D.  Applegate  was  reared  and  educated.  At  Unionville, 
Missouri,  he  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter,  and  in  1881 
left  Kansas  City,  where  he  had  been  working  as  a 
journeyman,  and  found  employment  at  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.  There  he  was  engaged  by  the  well  known  firm 
of  Martin,  Bums  &  Johnson,  a  partnership  which  for 
many  years  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
contracting  firms  in  Texas.  Some  time  later  Mr.  Apple- 
gate  was  taken  in  as  a  member  of  this  firm.  During  the 
early  eighties,  he  spent  a  few  years  in  his  business  in 
Colorado  City,  the  county  seat  of  Mitchell  county  in 
West  Texas,  then  in  the  heart  of  the  great  open  cattle 
range,  and  a  famous  cattle  town  of  those  days.  In  1889 
he  returned  to  Fort  Worth,  and  not  long  thereafter  he 
went  to  south  Texas  and  located  at  Victoria,  representing 
the  above  mentioned  firm  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state.  They  built  several  courthouses  in  those  days,  in- 
cluding the  courthouses  at  Victoria,  Goliad,  Bay  City, 
Liberty,  LaGrange  and  Lockhart. 

In  1900  Mr.  Applegate  moved  to  Houston.  In  1902 
he  established  at  Beaumont,  and  there  built  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  and  the  First  Baptist  Church,  both 
on  Forsyth  Street.  Since  then,  among  a  large  number 
of  other  buildings,  he  has  constructed  the  T.  S.  Reed 
wholesale  grocery  house,  the  Norvell-Wilder  wholesale 
hardware  building,  the  N.  Blanchette  Building,  the  Plaza 
Hotel  at  Port  Arthur,  and  the  Millard,  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue and  Averill  School  Buildings  in  Beaumont. 

Mr.  Applegate  did  not  move  his  family  from  Houston 
to  Beaumont  until  1905.  However,  since  the  latter  year, 
Beaumont  has  been  his  permanent  residence.  He  has  a 
beautiful  residence  constructed  by  his  own  design,  at 
2020  Franklin  Street.  Mr.  Applegate  married  Miss 
Rebecca  Waggoner,  who  was  born  at  Brownsville,  Penn- 
sylvania. They  have  four  children,  namely:  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kuckert,  Jay  J.  Applegate,  Henry  C.  Applegate 
and  Miss  Edith  Applegate. 

John  W.  Lewis.  In  looking  around  for  men  of  vigor- 
ous and  forcible  character  who  have  taken  important  and 
prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  men,  the  biographer  is 
not  expected  to  deal  only  with  valiant  and  martial  heroes ; 
for  in  the  world  of  science  and  arts,  the  professions 
and  politics  of  the  present  day,  are  found  men  of  action, 
capable  and  earnest,  whose  talents,  enterprise  and  energy 
command  the  respect  of  their  fellow  men,  and  whose  lives 
are  worthy  examples  and  objects  of  emulation.  That  the 
life  of  such  a  person  should  have  its  public  record  is 
peculiarly  proper,  because  a  knowledge  of  men  whose 
substantial  fame  rests  upon  their  attainments,  character 
and  success,  must  necessarily  exert  a  wholesome  influence 
on  the  rising  generation  of  the  American  people.  It  is  in 
this  connection  that  it  is  appropriate  to  review  in  this 
volume,  even  though  briefly,  the  circumstances  of  the 
life  of  John  W.  Lewis,  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Houston  bar. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  born  in. Montgomery  county,  Texas,  in 
1868,  and  is  a  son  of  John  M.  and  Mattie  (Woodson) 
Lewis.  The  family  was  founded  in  the  Southwest  in 
1842,  when  John  M.  Lewis,  Sr.,  the  grandfather  of  Mr. 
Lewis,  gathered  his  family  about  him,  and  with  his 
household  goods  and  slaves  left  his  Virginia  home  and 


with  the  true  spirit  of  the  pioneer  set  off  overland  for 
the  Republic  of  Texas,  where  he  felt  he  could  find  a 
location  where  the  country  was  not  crowded.  The  jour- 
ney was  long  and  tedious,  being  made  by  water  and  on 
foot,  as  the  railroads  had  not  yet  penetrated  the  great 
Southwest,  but  eventually  the  trip  was  completed,  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  settled  on  a  large  plantation  in  what  is  now 
Montgomery  county,  a  tract  consisting  of  between  two 
and  three  leagues  of  land.  A  lawyer  by  profession,  he 
at  once  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  great  political 
controversies  of  his  day,  and  from  1843  to  February, 
1846,  served  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Congress  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  being  the  last  individual  to  hold  that 
position  when  Texas  became  a  State.  He  was  widely 
known  in  his  section,  taking  an  active  part  in  business, 
professional  and  public  affairs,  and  died  in  1862,  one  of 
his  county's  best  esteemed  men. 

John  M.  Lewis,  Jr.,  was  also  born  in  Virginia,  and 
was  a  child  when  brought  to  Texas  by  his  parents.  Like 
his  father,  he  took  up  the  legal  profession,  and  for 
many  years  served  as  county  judge  of  Montgomery 
county.  During  the  war  between  the  States  he  enlisted 
for  service  in  the  Confederate  army,  being  a  member 
of  Hood's  famous  Brigade.  His  death  occurred  in  1909. 
The  Woodson  family  came  to  Texas  from  Georgia  about 
1856,  when  Mrs.  Lewis  was  a  young  lady  and  settled 
in  Montgomery  county,  where  members  of  the  family 
took  an  active  part  in  the  development  of  the  section, 
many  of  the  name  still  being  residents  of  that  locality. 

John  W.  Lewis  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  and  high  schools  of  Montgomery,  and  early  gave 
evidence  of  a  desire  to  follow  the  profession  in  which 
both  his  father  and  grandfather  had  been  so  successful. 
Accordingly,  he  entered  the  law  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1898, 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and,  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  during  the  same  year,  entered  immediately 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Conroe,  Mont- 
gomery county.  In  1899  he  was  elected  county  attor- 
ney of  Montgomery  county,  and  served  efficiently  in  that 
office  for  four  years,  and  in  1903  again  resumed  his  pri- 
vate practice.  He  came  to  Houston  in  1905,  in  order  to 
secure  a  wider  field  for  the  demonstration  of  his  high 
attainments,  and  this  city  has  since  been  his  field  of 
practice,  his  offices  being  located  at  No.  601  Union  Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  His  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
calling  has  made  him  recognized  among  his  professional 
brethren  as  a  valuable  assistant  or  a  formidable  oppo- 
nent, while  his  strict  adherence  to  the  unwritten  ethics 
of  the  vocation  has  gained  their  confidence  and  esteem. 
He  has  shown  some  interest  in  fraternal  work,  being  a 
Master  Mason,  and  having  attained  to  the  Eighteenth 
degree,  Scottish  Rite,  and  also  holding  membership  in  the 
Elks  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  His  social  connections 
are  with  the  Houston  Club,  the  Houston  Country  Club  and 
the  Thalian  Club  of  Houston. 

Andrew  L.  Jackson.  The  last  mayor  of  Houston 
under  the  old  municipal  charter  before  the  adoption  of 
the  commission  form  of  government  was  Andrew  L. 
Jackson.  Mr.  Jackson  who  is  one  of  the  prominent  at- 
torneys of  the  south  Texas  bar  and  has  been  in  the 
practice  of  law  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was  elected 
mayor  of  Houston  for  a  term  of  two  years  in  1904. 
Chiefly  owing  to  his  own  insistent  activity  in  inaugurat- 
ing the  commission  form  of  government  he  served  as 
mayor  only  until  July,  1905,  at  which  date  the  five  com- 
missioners took  office  under  the  new  charter.  As  mayor 
at  the  time  of  the  charter  campaign,  his  position  natur- 
ally was  the  center  of  the  opposing  forces.  He  realized 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  wanted  the  new  form  of 
municipal  government,  and  without  considering  his  own 
interests  in  the  matter  gave  the  weight  of  both  his  per- 
sonal and  official  influence  to  expedite  the  movement.  In 
this  way  his  leadership  had  much  to  do  with  having  the 
charter   adopted   at   the   earliest   possible  time,   and   as 
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soon  as  the  charter  had  come  from  the  legislature  he 
ordered  an  election  to  choose  the  five  commissioners 
designated  in  the  new  law.  His  own  term  of  office  did 
not  expire  until  1906,  but  by  hastening  the  adoption  of 
the  charter  and  the  election  of  the  commissioners  he 
retired  so  that  the  commission  began  its  duty  in  July, 
1905. 

Andrew  L.  Jackson  was  born  near  Weimar  in  Colo- 
rado county,  Texas,  November  11,  1863,  a  son  of  Daniel 
W.  and  Susan  Elizabeth  (Leef)  Jackson.  His  father  was 
a  native  of  Georgia,  and  came  to  Texas  in  1854.  The 
mother  was  born  in  Alabama,  and  had  come  to  this 
state  with  her  people  in  1857.  After  his  marriage  Daniel 
W.  Jackson  located  in  Colorado  county,  where  he  was 
for  many  years  a  successful  farmer  and  stock  raiser. 
By  profession  he  was  a  civil  engineer  and  surveyor,  and 
did  much  work  in  that  line,  and  also  represented  Colo- 
rado county  in  the  state  legislature.  His  death  occurred 
July  13,  1904. 

Andrew  L.  Jackson  was  reared  on  the  home  farm  in 
Colorado  county,  where  he  also  attended  the  public 
schools.  For  two  terms  he  was  a  student  in  the  noted 
Bingham  school  at  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  and  his 
collegiate  career  was  spent  in  the  University  of  Texas 
where  he  was  graduated  A.  B.  in  1887.  In  the  following 
year  he  graduated  from  the  law  department  LL.  B.  and 
in  the  same  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  supreme 
court  of  Texas.  Up  to  1894  Mr.  Jackson  was  in  the 
practice  of  law  at  LaGrange,  and  in  that  year  moved 
to  Houston  where  he  has  since  enjoyed  an  extensive  gen- 
eral practice,  the  only  important  interruption  being  dur- 
ing his  term  of  Mayor.  On  retiring  from  that  office  he 
resumed  his  active  relations  with  the  law,  and  now  has 
one  of  the  best  practices  in  Houston.  His  offices  are 
in  the  Paul  Building. 

Mr.  Jackson  is  affiliated  with  the  Kappa  Alpha  college 
fraternity,  and  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Knights 
of  Honor,  the  United  Workmen,  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks.  In  1888  he  married  Miss  Susan  Rutherford, 
daughter  of  A.  S.  Rutherford  of  Austin,  Texas.  The 
Rutherford  family  originally  came  from  Georgia,  and 
were  among  the  early  settlers  of  this  state.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jackson  have  six  children,  Fannie  Lee,  Daniel  W. 
Rutherford,  Andrew  L.,  Jr.,  Elizabeth  and  Homer.  Their 
home  is  at  3202  Milam  Street. 

Thomas  M.  Kennerly.  A  member  of  an  old  and 
honored  family  of  Texas,  whose  representatives  have  ever 
been  numbered  among  the  builders  of  the  commonwealth, 
Thomas  M.  Kennerly,  one  of  Houston's  foremost  legists, 
stands  as  an  example  of  well  won,  deserving,  self-made 
success.  From  his  forebears  he  inherited  the  best  of 
legacies,  health,  industry  and  integrity. 

Mr.  Kennerly  was  born  in  what  is  now  Lee  county, 
then  a  part  of  Washington  county,  Texas,  in  1874,  and  is 
a  son  of  Joshua  H.  and  Hannah  (Hunton)  Kennerly. 
The  family  was  founded  in  the  Lone  Star  State  by  the 
grandfather,  Everton  Kennerly,  who  came  to  Texas  from 
South  Carolina,  and  located  near  Independence,  Wash- 
ington county,  where  he  was  a  pioneer  school  teacher. 
He  belonged  to  the  class  of  men  who  assisted  in  blazing 
the  trail  for  future  generations  and  civilization,  but  did 
not  live  to  see  his  labors  bear  fruit,  as  he  was  called  by 
death  during  the  early  'thirties,  when  still  in  the  prime 
of  life.  Joshua  H.  Kennerly  was  born  near  where  Cald- 
well, Texas,  now  is,  in  1831,  was  reared  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  was  so  engaged  throughout  his  life.  Dur- 
ing the  war  between  the  South  and  the  North  he  fought 
as  a  Confederate  soldier  as  a  member  of  Waul's  Legion, 
a  famous  organization  recruited  at  Brenham,  Texas.  His 
wife  was  a  native  of  Arkansas. 

Thomas  M.  Kennerly  received  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Lee  (then  Washington)  county,  and 
in  the  high  school  at  Giddings.  He  then  procured  law 
books  and  began  the  study  of  his  chosen  calling  during 


such  time  as  he  could  spare  from  his  work,  and  aft 
some  preparation  entered  the  law  offices  of  Rector 
Harris,  and  later  studied  under  the  preceptorship  ( 
Judge  Ed.  R.  Sinks,  of  Giddings.  After  his  admissii 
to  the  bar,  in  1893,  he  at  once  began  the  practice  of  I 
profession  at  Giddings,  but  four  years  later,  desiring 
wider  field  for  the  display  of  his  abilities,  came  to  Hon 
ton,  this  city  since  having  been  the  scene  of  his  acti^ 
ties.  Mr.  Kennerly  was  endowed  with  superior  taleni 
and  had  worthy  ambition  to  aid  his  industry,  his  exc< 
lent  training  and  his  good  business  ability,  but  was  co 
tent  to  take  his  humble  place  among  the  toilers  of  t) 
city,  where  he  has  grown  with  its  growth  and  shared 
its  unwonted  prosperity.  While  he  has  labored  to  bui 
up  his  own  fortune,  however,  he  has  toiled  with  no  le 
assiduity  to  foster  institutions  of  education  and  charit 

As  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  he  was  instrument 
in  the  organization  of  two  of  the  younger  congregatio: 
of  the  city,  one  in  1904  and  the  other  in  1908,  and  wi 
chairman  of  the  building  committee  of  the  Baptist  Tei 
pie,  Houston  Heights,  which  was  completed  in  Apr 
1913.  He  was  one  of  those  who  conceived  the  idea 
the  Baptist  Sanitarium  at  Houston,  and  an  organizer 
that  worthy  institution  in  1907,  and  was  likewise  o 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Star  of  Hope  Mission  of  tl 
city.  In  his  profession  he  has  won  distinctive  pla< 
From  June,  1903,  to  December,  1906,  he  served  as  refer 
in  bankruptcy  at  Houston,  and  at  the  time  of  the  i 
ceivership  of  the  Houston  Oil  Company  he  was  attom< 
for  the  receiver.  On  the  reorganization  of  that  coi 
pany,  July  1,  1909,  he  was  retained  as  attorney  for  tl 
new  concern,  and  since  that  time  has  devoted  his  enti: 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  maintains  w^ 
appointed  offices  at  No.  907  Scanlan  Building. 

In  1895  Mr.  Kennerly  was  married  to  Miss  Evale: 
Meineke,  daughter  of  C.  Meineke,  of  Anderson,  Grim 
county,  Texas,  who  served  as  a  Confederate  soldier  di 
ing  the  war  between  the  States.  Two  children  have  be 
born  to  this  union,  namely:  Irl  F.  and  Everton.  T 
family  residence  is  located  at  No.  1523  Boulevai 
Houston  Heights,  a  suburb  of  Houston. 

Charles  A.  Lee,  D.  D.  S.  The  improvements  ma 
and  changes  effected  through  a  better  knowledge  of  t 
science  of  dental  surgery  are  most  remarkable.  No  s 
ence  has  shown  more  rapid  advancement  within  the  pi 
several  decades  than  that  which  deals  with  the  cf 
and  preservation  of  the  teeth.  The  dental  fraternity 
Houston  is  represented  by  as  fine  a  body  of  men 
can  be  gathered  anywhere  in  the  country,  men  who  hs 
trained  themselves  by  the  present  exhaustive  ecu: 
which  has  reduced  the  care,  preservation  and  restorati 
of  teeth,  and  the  treatment  of  the  various  disorders  ; 
tendant  upon  them,  to  an  exact  science.  Among  the 
who  have  built  up  a  large  practice  and  thoroughly  estii 
lished  themselves  in  the  confidence  of  their  commnnK 
is  Charles  A.  Lee,  D.  D.  S.,  who  has  well-appointed  offic 
at  Room  No.  606,  Scanlan  Building.  He  is  a  son  of  1 
South,  and  was  born  at  Ludlow,  Scott  county,  Misnflsip] 
in  1875,  a  son  of  Thomas  H.  and  Alitha  (Denson)  Lee. 

Doctor  Lee  is  a  descendant  of  the  Virginia  Lees,  1 
grandfather  being  a  native  of  the  Old  Dominion  and 
early  pioneer  settler  of  Central  Mississippi,  where  he  v 
the  owner  of  a  large  plantation.  His  son,  Thomas 
Lee,  inherited  a  part  of  the  famous  old  H.  B.  Lee  hoi 
stead  and  plantation,  and  passed  his  life  in  agriculta 
pursuits  in  the  South,  being  one  of  his  community 
prominent  and  highly  respected  men. 

The  early  education  of  Doctor  Lee  was  secured  in  1 
public  schools  of  his  native  county,  and  his  professioi 
studies  were  prosecuted  in  the  Atlanta  (Georgia)  Den 
College.  After  his  graduation  from  that  institution, 
1896,  he  came  to  Hallettsville,  Texas,  where  he  was  ( 
gaged  in  practice  until  1903,  in  which  year  he  cai 
to  Houston.  This  city  has  since  been  his  field  of  practi 
and  he  has  succeeded  in  building  up  a  large  and  rep 
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his  experience  in  the  mechanical  department  of  rail- 
roading began.  He  was  a  machinist's  apprentice  in  the 
Erie  shops  at  Buffalo,  from  1868  to  1872.  From  the 
latter  year  until  1880  he  worked  as  a  machinist  for 
different  railroad  companies,  was  locomotive  engineer  on 
several  different  lines,  principally  the  Erie,  from  1880 
to  1883,  from  the  latter  until  1887  was  superintendent 
of  machinery  for  the  Osage  Coal  &  Mining  Company 
in  Oklahoma,  and  then  came  to  Denison,  Texas,  where 
he  was  general  foreman  in  the  M.  K.  &  T.  Shops  dur- 
ing 1887-88.  Promoted  to  master  mechanic,  he  served 
continuously  in  that  capacity  at  Denivson  from  1888 
to  1899,  and  finally  resigned  to  accept  the  superintend- 
ency  of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  American 
Cotton  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Denison.  The 
general  offices  of  this  company,  are  in  New  York  City. 
His  work  for  this  well  known  corporation  continued 
from  1899  to  1902,  a  little  more  than  three  years.  How- 
ever, with  comparatively  brief  exceptions,  Mr.  Mc- 
Elvaney  has  always  been  identified  with  the  railroad 
service,  and  resigned  his  position  with  the  American 
Cotton  Company  to  return  to  the  M.  K.  &  T.  as  mas- 
ter mechanic.  He  finally  resigned  that  position  on 
February  1,  1913,  about  forty-five  years  from  the  time 
he  had  begun  as  a  machinist's  apprentice  back  in  New 
York. 

In  April,  1913,  Mr.  McElvaney  was  elected  mayor 
of  Denison,  and  has  made  a  very  popular  and  efficient 
official.  In  his  political  views  he  is  liberal  and  votes 
for  the  man  rather  than  the  party.  Fraternally  his 
membership  is  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  has  long  been  a 
member  and  is  now  a  steward  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South  of  Denison. 

On  May  15,  1889,  at  Pilot  Grove,  Missouri,  was  sol- 
emnized his  marriage  with  Miss  Maud  Davis,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  and  J.  Davis,  her  father  a  grain  dealer 
for  many  years,  and  also  judge  in  several  courts  in 
Missouri.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McElvaney  have  been  born 
a  fine  family  of  seven  children,  as  follows:  Charles, 
now  twenty-three  years,  is  a  machinist  with  the  M.  K. 
&  T.  R.  R.  at  Denison ;  Lyle,  aged  twenty-one  is  a 
stenographer  in  the  M.  K.  &  T.  Offices  at  Dallas;  Es- 
tollc,  aged  eighteen,  graduated  from  the  Denison  high 
school  in  1912  and  lives  at  home;  Eugene,  aged  six- 
teen, is  in  school;  Marie,  aged  twelve,  is  also  in  school; 
Maud,  is  ten  years  old  and  attending  the  Denison  pub- 
lic school ;  and  Lucie  Avis,  is  the  youngest  and  is  eight 
years  of  age.  Mr.  McElvaney  has  always  thoroughly 
appreciated  his  climate  and  resources,  as  well  as  the  so- 
cial advantages  of  life  in  north  Texas.  He  has  lived 
in  Denison  for  many  years,  and  has  done  all  he  could 
to  forward  the  growth  of  the  city  along  substantial 
and  permanent  lines. 

Joseph  G.  Ellis,  M.  D.  For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  Joseph  G.  Ellis,  M.  D.,  has  been  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Denison,  Texas,  and  here 
he  is  regarded  as  one  of  Grayson  county's  leading 
specialists.  Holding  in  high  regard  the  responsibilities 
of  his  calling,  he  has  ever  been  true  to  its  highest  ethics 
and  evidence  of  his  standing  in  the  professional  world 
is  found  in  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  among  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  of  this  part  of  the  Lone  Star  state. 
Doctor  Ellis  was  born  June  5,  1849,  near  Monroe,  Louisi- 
ana, and  is  a  son  of  Benjamin  C.  and  Charity  (Field) 
Ellis,  of  Irish  descent.  After  their  marriage  the  par- 
ents lived  for  a  time  in  Jjouisville,  Kentucky,  but  even- 
tually removed  to  Louisiana,  where  the  father  was  a 
merchant,  planter  and  slaveholder,  and  where  he  passed 
away  about  the  year  1870.  Of  the  children  of  Benja- 
min C.  and  Charity  Ellis,  but  four  survived,  and  of 
these  Doctor  Ellis  is  the  youngest.  The  mother  passed 
to  her  final  rest  in  1910. 

Joseph  G.  Ellis  received  his  early  educational  train- 


ing in  public  and  private  schools  in  Louisiana,  and  his 
first  employment  was  as  a  teacher,  a  vocation  which  he 
followed  both  in  Louisiana  and  Texas.     He  took  a  col- 
legiate course  at  Homer,  the  county  seat  of   Claiborne 
county,  Louisiana,  and  pursued  his  medical    studies  at 
the  Hospital  College,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1879  with  the  degree  of  Doctor   of  Medi- 
cine.    Doctor   Ellis  ^   first   experience   as   a   practitioner 
was   attained   at  Oak   Ridge,   following  which    he  went 
to  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  and  about  1886  came  to  Texas, 
first  settling  in  the  city  of  Houston.    He  remained,  how- 
ever, in  that  city  only  about  six  months,  going  to  San 
Antonio,    where    he    remained    about    the    same    length 
of  time,  and  in  1888  came  to  Denison,  which  has  since 
been  the  scene  of  his  activities  and  his  success^.     He 
maintains  a  suite  of  oflices  at  No.  417%   Main  street, 
and  is  there  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  excellent  practift 
secured    through    his    devotion    to    his    profession,   h 
natural   inclination,   his    wide   knowledge    and    his    fz- 
pathetic  and  kindly  nature.     Personally  a  man  of  geiial 
presence,   his   visitor   is   invariably   put  at   his    ease  by 
the  old-fashioned   courtesy   and   sociability  of    the   Doc- 
tor.    He  has  never  ceased  being  a#  student,  endeavoring 
continually    to    keep    fully    abreast    of   the    various   ad- 
vancements which  are  marking  the  progress  of  the  pro- 
fession.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Texas  State   Medical 
Society   and   the   Grayson   County   Medical   Association. 
Doctor  Ellis  has  supreme  faith  in  the  future  of   Deni- 
son,  where   he   has   seen   so   many   changes    take    place, 
and  not  the  least  of  this  is  based  upon  the  confidence 
he  places  in  its  healthy  climate,  it  having  been    found 
that  the  city  has  the  third  smallest  death  rate   in  the 
United   States   for   a   city   of   its   size.     He    is    popular 
fraternally,   belonging   to   the   Woodmen   of   the    World, 
the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees  and  the  Fraternal  Union. 
His  political  connection   is  with  the   Democratic    party, 
although   he  has  confined   his   activities   in  this    line  to 
supporting  the  campaigns  of  his  party  and  his   friends 
and  to  taking  an  interest  in  those  things  which  he  feels 
will  affect  the  welfare  of  his  community. 

On  May  26,  1884,  Doctor  Ellis  was  married  at  Mer- 
rouge,  Louisiana,  to  Miss  Anna  Turpin,  daughter  of  Ber- 
nard Turpin,  who  was  a  planter  of  Louisiana,  and  a 
slaveholder  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Three 
children  have  been  born  to  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Ellis:  Leland 
C.  and  J.  G.,  Jr.,  who  are  both  practicing  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  Denison  and  in  partnership  with  their  father 
in  practice  here;  and  Miss  Stella  A.,  who  lives  at  home 
with  her  parents.  The  comfortable  family  home  is 
located  at  No.  401  West  Morton  street. 

Lorenzo  J.  Geee,     The  life  of  Lorenzo  J.  Geer,  of 
Gainesville,  Texas,  is  a  splendid  example  of  what  brains 
and  hard  work  and  a  determination  to  succeed    can  do 
for  a  man.     When  he  started  in  life  he  had  only  a  high 
school  education  and  he  started  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
ladder  but  he  has  passed  on  the  way  many  men  who  ha^e 
had  college  educations  and  a  good  foundation  to  begin 
with,  but  were  lacking  in  ambition  or  strength  of  char- 
acter.   He  is  not  yet  forty  but  he  is  local  manager  of  the 
Texas  Power  and  Light  Company  of  Gainesville,  and  has 
been  extremely  successful,  not  only  in  his  profession  but 
also  in  winning  and  keeping  friends. 

Lorenzo  J.  Geer  was  born  in  Texarkana,  Texas,  July 
31st,  1874.  His  father  was  Jefferson  Geer  and  his  mother 
was  Angeline  (Anderson)  Geer.  Jefferson  Geer's  parents 
were  natives  of  Missouri,  and  those  of  his  wife's  were 
from  Illinois.  He  was  a  railroad  man  all  if  his  life,  his 
death  occurring  in  1908.  His  widow  is  stUl  living  and 
makes  her  home  in  Sherman,  Texas.  Eight  children  were 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geer,  only  three  of  whom  are  living, 
as  follows :  Lorenzo  J.,  the  eldest ;  William  H.,  a  railroad 
engineer  of  Dallas,  Texas,  and  Edna,  the  wife  of  William 
M.  Shoemaker,  a  conductor  on  a  railroad  running  out  of 
Sherman. 

The  first  education  that  Lorenzo  J.  Geer  received 
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sentative  professional  business.  He  is  a  thorough  mas- 
ter of  his  vocation,  keeping  fully  abreast  of  its  various 
developments  and  advancements,  and  is  professor  of  pros- 
thetic dentistry  and  crown  and  bridge  work  in  the 
Texas  Dental  College,  Houston.  He  has  cared  for  little 
except  his  profession  and  his  home,  and  has  not  identi- 
fied himself  with  any  social  or  fraternal  orders  except 
the  Z.  Z.  Club  of  Houston,  of  which  he  is  vice-president. 
He  has  not  been  interested  in  public  matters,  except  as 
a  good  citizen,  but  has  been  ready  at  all  times  to  aid  in 
movements  which  have  been  introduced  with  the  idea 
of  bettering  municipal  conditions. 

In  1898  Doctor  Lee  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Eva  Katliff,  daughter  of  Capt.  William  Ratliff,  of  Sunny- 
brook,  Rankin  county,  Mississippi,  who  for  many  years 
was  prominent  in  that  State.  He  represented  his  district 
in  the  State  Legislature  for  a  long  period,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  it.  business  and  political  activities.  Dur- 
ing the  war  between  the  States  he  served  as  a  captain 
in  the  Confederate  army.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Lee  have  no 
children.  Their  comfortable  residence  is  located  at  No. 
1318  Rosalie  avenue. 

Hon.  Vinson  Allen  Collins.  As  a  teacher,  lawyer 
and  legislator,  Mr.  Collins,  of  Beaumont,  has  through- 
out his  career  lived  in  close  touch  with  the  people,  and 
with  a  broad  knowledge  and  deep  conviction  as  to  the 
needs  of  modern  government,  has  also  acquired  the  prac- 
tical ability  for  action  in  the  right  direction,  in  reach- 
ing some  of  the  economic  and  legislative  ideals  which 
are  now  so  prominently  discussed  in  our  community  and 
state  and  national  life.  Since  1910  Mr.  Collins  has  repre- 
sented the  Fourteenth  Senatorial  District  in  the  State 
Senate,  and  his  record  in  behalf  of  progressive  legisla- 
tion, particularly  along  those  lines  affecting  social  and 
industrial  affairs,  places  him  among  the  leaders  of  mod- 
ern thought  and  action  in  this  state. 

Vinson  Allen  Collins  is  a  native  Tex^n,  and  was  born 
in  Hardin  county,  March  1,  1867,  a  son  of  Warren  J. 
and  Eboline  (Valentine)  Collins.  Natives  of  Jones 
county,  Mississippi,  both  parents  are  still  living.  The 
father  came  to  Texas  in  1853,  and  assisted  in  surveying 
the  lines  of  Hardin  county,  which  originally  was  a  part 
of  Jefferson  county,  when  he  first  settled  there.  Hardin 
county  remained  his  home  until  the  spring  of  1882,  when 
he  moved  to  Tyler  county,  where  he  still  has  his  home- 
stead. In  late  years,  retired  from  active  work  as  a 
farmer,  which  has  been  his  lifelong  vocation,  he  and 
Mrs.  Collins  spend  much  of  their  time  with  their  children 
in  Beaumont,  and  in  Tyler  and  Hardin  counties. 

Vinson  A.  Collins  had  a  farm  training  of  which  he  is 
very  proud.  He  attended  the  schools  of  Hardin  and 
Tyler  counties  during  his  youth,  and  in  1888,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  qualified  for  teacher  and  took  up  that 
profession,  which  he  followed  until  1901,  excepting  the 
years  spent  in  school.  In  1893  he  graduated  from  the 
Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute  at  Huntsville,  and  dur- 
ing the  following  year  was  principal  of  the  public  schools 
at  Kountze,  county  seat  of  Hardin  county.  In  1894  he 
began  a  period  of  six  years  as  teacher  in  Grand  Saline, 
Van  Zandt  county,  and  while  there  took  up  the  study  of 
law.  Admitted  to  the  bar  at  Kountze  in  1901,  in  the 
same  year  he  established  his  office  at  Beaumont,  which 
has  since  been  his  home.  Mr.  Collins  established  him- 
self as  a  lawyer  at  Beaumont  soon  after  the  oil  boom 
had  struck  that  city,  and  he  was  thoroughly  familiar 
with  conditions  and  the  people  in  that  part  of  the 
state,  and  experienced  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  start 
as  a  practicing  lawyer.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
interested  in  local  and  state  politics,  and  his  long  career 
as  a  teacher  in  different  sections  of  southeastern  Texas 
and  in  the  law  gave  him  all  the  support  he  needed  for 
his  progress  in  political  affairs.  In  1902  he  was  ap- 
])ointed  assistant  county  attorney  under  L.  B.  High- 
tower,  Jr.,  serving  as  such  for  two  years.  That  experi- 
ence proved  a  good  schooling  in  criminal  practice.    How- 


ever, as  a  lawyer,  he  has  specialized  in  real  estate  law, 
and  most  of  his  practice  is  connected  with  that  class 
of  litigation. 

His  larger  political  career  was  begun  with  his  election 
to  the  state  senate  in  1910,  representing  the  Fourteenth 
district.  As  a  '^ holdover,"  he  served  in  the  senate  until 
the  summer  of  1913  for  two  regular  and  two  extra 
sessions.  During  the  session  of  1913  Mr.  Collins  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  Commerce  and  Manufactur- 
ing, and  a  member  of  various  other  committees.  In 
1913  he  was  author  of  the  Employes'  Compensation 
Bill,  which  became  a  law.  He  was  joint  author  of  the 
bill,  also  passed  and  signed,  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  females  more  than  fifty-four  hours  a  week  in  certain 
industries.  In  both  the  regular  sessions  he  introduced 
compulsory  school  attendance  and  child  labor  bills,  the 
latter  modeled  upon  the  national  uniform  child  labor 
law.  Both  of  these  failed  of  passage,  but  such  legis- 
lation always  makes  slow  progress,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  Mr.  Collins  has  initiated  a  movement  which 
in  a  few  years  will  bear  fruit  in  this  direction  of  social 
justice.  Mr.  Collins  has  the  distinction  of  having  been 
author  of  the  first  law  in  Texas  providing  for  eight- 
hour  labor  on  public  works  in  the  state.  Practically 
every  judicious  labor  measure  under  consideration  by  the 
senate  during  his  term  received  his  active  and  vigorous 
support.  His  work  as  senator,  according  to  the  plan 
just  suggested,  shows  him  to  be  thordughly  progjressive, 
and  all  his  influence  is  directed  along  the  lines  of  en- 
lightened public  sentiment.  Mr.  Collins  favors  strong 
prohibition  laws,  and  is  in  favor  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum  and  the  recall. 

Mr.  Collins  has  been  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church 
since  1890.  His  fraternal  affiliations  are  with  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World  and  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees. 
His  first  wife,  who  died  in  1900,  was  Miss  Lizzie  Hop- 
kins. Their  two  children  are:  Carr  P.  and  Hallie  H. 
Collins.  The  maiden  name  of  the  present  Mrs.  Collins 
was  Nannie  Kuykendall.  They  were  married  at  Grand 
Saline,  Texas,  where  Miss  Kuykendall  was  born  and 
reared,  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  east 
Texas,  and  in  Van  Zandt  county.  Of  this  marriage 
four  children  have  been  born:  Allene,  Warren  K., 
Lillian  Mae,  and  Jack  D. 

Charles  T.  McElvaney.  It  is  one  of  the  appro- 
priate events  for  the  closing  years  of  a  long  career  of 
service  that  the  mature  experience  of  life  should  be 
honored  with  public  office,  of  the  dignity  such  as  execu- 
tive of  a  city  enjoys.  In  the  spring  of  1913  the  citi- 
zens of  Denison  elected  as  their  mayor  Charles  T.  Mc- 
Elvaney, who  was  for  many  years  master  mechanic 
with  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  at  Deni- 
son, and  whose  service  in  that  department  of  railroad- 
ing and  with  other  industrial  concerns  covers  a  pe- 
riod of  forty-five  years.  He  is  one  of  the  veterans  of 
railroad  circles  in  the  southwest,  and  a  man  of  the 
highest  probity  of  character  and  standing  as  a  citizen. 

Charles  T.  McElvaney  was  born  September  4,  1851, 
at  Hornell,  New  York,  the  oldest  in  a  family  of  five 
children  of  Charles  T.  and  Alt  a  Palmer  McElvaney. 
He  is  now  the  only  one  of  the  immediate  family  in 
Texas.  On  his  mother's  side,  the  Palmers  have  a  large 
descent  in  New  York  State.  His  father,  who  was  born 
in  New  York,  the  mother  being  a  native  of  Vermont, 
was  likewise  a  railroad  man,  and  for  twenty  years  held 
the  post  Qf  locomotive  engineer  with  the  Erie  Railroad. 
Later  he  was  for  about  eight  years  master  mechanic 
for  the  M.  K.  &  T.  Railroad  in  the  southwest.  From 
the  M.  K.  &  T.  he  went  to  a  similar  positon  with  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  after  about  ten  years  retired  from 
service,  and  died  in  Oklahoma  in  1907  at  the  age  of 
about  seventy-eight  years.  His  wife  passed  away  about 
1865. 

Mayor  McElvaney  got  his  education  in  the  New 
York  public  schools.     He  was  seventeen  years  old  when 
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in  a  school  at  Long  View,  Texas.  He  later  attended  the 
schools  of  Sherman,  both  the  grammar  and  high  schools, 
and  being  a  graduate  of  the  latter.  His  parents  could 
not  afford  to  send  him  to  college  so  as  soon  as  his  high 
school  course  was  completed  he  went  to  work.  This  was 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  and  his  first  position  was  in  a 
machine  shop  in  Sherman.  After  a  short  time  here  he 
entered  the  employ  of  a  railroad  company  in  Sherman, 
remaining  in  this  place  for  two  years.  His  next  move  was 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  Electric  Company  in  Sherman 
as  an  engineer  at  the  power  house.  He  was  with  this 
power  company  for  a  year  and  a  half  and  then  worked  for 
the  city  of  Sherman  as  a  stationary  engineer  for  two 
years.  Each  one  of  these  positions  was  an  advance  over 
the  one  he  had  previously  filled  and  he  was  hard  at  work 
all  the  time,  improving  each  opportunity  to  acquire  fur- 
ther knowledge  and  fit  himself  for  holding  more  respon- 
sible positions. 

It  was  in  1900  that  he  came  to  Gainesville,  Texas,  as 
chief  engineer  for  the  Texas  Power  and  Light  Company, 
which  was  at  that  time  owned  by  the  Gainesville  Electric 
Company.  He  was  at  that  time  only  twenty-six  years  of 
age  and  it  was  a  fine  position  for  him.  He  served  in  this 
capacity  for  five  years  and  was  then  appointed  general 
superintendent  and  chief  engineer.  Until  December  1, 
1912,  he  held  this  position  and  then  he  received  the  pro- 
motion to  the  position  of  local  manager,  a  post  which  he 
has  filled  ever  since.  During  the  time  in  which  Mr.  Geer 
has  been  in  charge  of  this  plant  it  has  been  increased  in 
size  by  about  two-thirds  of  its  former  size.  He  has  given 
satisfaction  not  only  to  the  officials  of  the  company  but 
to  the  public. 

In  politics  Mr.  Geer  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
party  and  he  has  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  politics. 
He  has  served  four  consecutive  terms  as  a  member  of  the 
city  council,  eight  years  in  all.  In  religious  matters  he 
.  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  has  been 
prominent  in  both  the  fraternal  orders  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  being  a  Past  Noble  Grand  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  also  a  member  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Texas,  and  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias  he  has 
held  several  chairs. 

Mr.  Geer  was  married  to  Miss  Adele  Whitehurst,  on 
December  19,  1894.  She  was  born  in  Tennessee,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Med  Whitehurst,  of  that  state,  her  mother  also 
being  a  native  Tennesseean.  Mr.  Whitehurst  has  been 
connected  with  the  Gas  Company  in  Sherman  for  many 
years  and  her  parents  make  their  home  in  the  latter 
city.  She  is  one  of  five  children,  the  others  being  as 
follows:  Eugene,  of  Corpus  CTiristi,  Texas;  Joseph  D.,  of 
Los  Angeles,  California;  Other,  of  Amarillo,  Texas  and 
Elaine,  of  Sherman,  Texas.  To  Mr.  Geer  and  his  wife 
six  children  have  been  born,  namely,  John,  who  is  in 
the  high  school  of  Gainesville;  Dewey,  Louis,  Arthur  Lee 
and  Marie  who  are  all  in  school;  and  Charlie,  who  is  too 
small  to  go  to  school.  ^ 

Jesse  Newton  Bass.  Retired  from  active  business 
since  1903,  Jesse  Newton  Bass  may  yet  look  back  and 
contemplate  with  satisfaction  the  most  strenuous  career 
as  a  farmer  and  business  man.  He  was  widely  known  as 
an  agricultural  man  in  Texas  up  to  1886,  when  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  grocery  business  in  Gainesville,  and 
here  continued  in  business  until  he  felt  himself  able  to 
retire  from  active  operations.  He  is  a  native  son  of 
Tennessee,  born  in  Haywood  in  1836,  and  is  the  son  of 
Barnibas  and  Penelope  (Milford)  Bass.  The  father  was 
a  farmer  and  a  native  of  Alabama,  and  the  paternal 
grandfather  of  Mr.  Bass  was  also  of  the  same  nativity 
and  occupation. 

Jesse  Newton  Bass  is  one  of  the  twelve  children  born 
to  his  parents,  of  which  goodly  number  ten  reached  years 
of  maturity,  and  of  which  three  are  living  today.  Albert 
W.  is  a  resident  of  Jackson  county,  Arkansas,  where  he  is 
living  as  a  well-to-do  retired  farmer.  Jesse  Newton  is 
the  second  oldest  living  child,  and  the  third  is  Edna,  the 


widow  of  William  Highfield,  of  Scott  county,  Arkansas. 
Mr.  Bass  was  reared  to  young  manhood  on  his  father's 
farms,  going  with  the  family  to  Arkansas  in  1844.  He 
lacked  an  education  of  any  sort,  and  the  only  acquain- 
tance he  has  with  schools  and  schooling  is  represented  by 
five  days  spent  by  him  in  a  writing  school  in  Brazos, 
Texas.  When  the  family  moved  to  Arkansas,  the  father 
purchased  land  there  and  devoted  himself  to  farming 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  he  lived  to  reach 
the  age  of  seventy- eight  years. 

When  Jesse  Bass  was  twenty-five  years  old  he  launched 
out  for  himself,  making  his  way  first  to  Texas,  where  he 
stayed  until  the  Civil  war  broke  out.  He  then  enlisted 
promptly  in  a  Confederate  regiment  and  served  through- 
out the  long  war  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Bass 
saw  much  active  service,  and  had  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come thoroughly  familiar  with  every  aspect  of  war.  He 
was  captured  at  Vicksburg  during  the  siege  of  forty- 
eight  days  and  nights,  and  besides  the  Vicksburg  affairs, 
participated  in  five  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  war. 
During  all  his  service  he  received  but  one  injury,  that 
being  a  gun  shot  wound  in  the  neck,  which  proved  not  too 
serious. 

With  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Bass  returned  to  his 
old  home  in  Arkansas,  where  he  bought  some  land  and 
settled  down,  apparently,  to  life  in  thaf  state.  He  made 
two  crops  and  then  gave  up  his  resistance  to  the  call  of 
Texas,  and  sacrificing  his  interests  there,  he  n^ade  his  way 
back  to  the  Lone  Star  state,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  married  after  his  return  from  the  war.  Mr. 
Bass  settled  in  Williamson  county,  Texas,  and  farmed 
there  for  a  time,  but  was  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the 
location.  In  the  years  that  elapsed  between  then  and 
1886  he  conducted  farming  operations  in  many  of  the 
farming  sections  of  the  state,  and  finally  gave  up  the  pro- 
ject to  engage  in  the  grocery  business  in  Gainesville.  He 
carried  on  a  most  successful  business  there  for  four 
years,  and  in  1903  disposed  of  his  interests  and  retired 
"from  all  active  pursuits,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labors  of  former  years.  Later 
he  moved  to  Mangum,  Oklahoma,  and  in  a  thriving  little 
city  there  he  engaged  in  the  feed  business,  but  after  five 
years  he  returned  to  Gainesville,  and  he  may  be  said  to 
have  retired  permanently  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Bass  is  a  Democrat,  and  he  makes  no  exceptions  to 
his  political  faith  at  any  time,  or  on  any  occasion.  He 
has  never  been  an  office  seeker,  but  just  a  plain,  straight- 
forward, stanch  Democrat,  ready  to  work  for  the  party 
interests  at  all  times,  and  giving  of  his  influence  and 
energies  in  its  behalf.  For  forty-five  years  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  is  known  for  one 
of  the  stanchest  members  of  that  churchly  body  here. 

In  1863  Mr.  Bass  married  Sarah  Axley,  a  native  daugh- 
ter of  Arkansas.  One  child  was  born  to  them,  who  died 
in  infancy,  and  the  young  mother  died  in  1867.  In  De- 
cember, 1872,  Mr.  Bass  married  a  second  time,  when 
Vinie  Dowell  became  his  wife.  Five  children  were  born 
of  this  latter  union.  Sarah  Elizabeth,  the  first  born,  is 
the  wife  of  James  R.  Cole,  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  and 
they  have  one  child:  Albert  A.  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
Ella  A.  is  the  widow  of  C.  H.  Smith,  of  Gainesville, 
Texas.  Mr.  Smith  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Teague  Company,  a  prosperous  merchandise  concern  of 
Gainesville.  Lovie  is  the  wife  of  William  Easley  of 
Gainesville,  where  he  is  a  prominent  cotton  buyer. 
Belvidere  is  the  wife  of  C.  H.  Leonard,  a  newspaper  man 
of  Gainesville,  Texas. 

Judge  Quentin  D.  Corley.  Probably  few  men  in 
the  entire  state  of  Texas  have  better  exemplified  the 
principle  of  self-help,  or  have  made  better  use  of  the 
opportunities  of  life  in  spite  of  the  limitations  of 
physical  powers,  than  the  present  judge  of  the  Dallas 
county  courts,  Quentin  D.  Corley.  In  the  city  of  Dal- 
las, in  Dallas  county,  Judge  Coirley  is  one  of  the  most 
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popular  officials  and  his  career  is  probably  familiar  to 
the  majority  of  the  local  citizenship.  His  has  been  a 
career  of  loyal  usefulness  and  service,  and  his  general 
popularity  is  based,  not  only  upon  his  personal  char- 
acter and  his  gallant  fight  against  difficulties,  but  upon 
his  practical  value  as  a  working  member  of  his  com- 
munity. He  has  been  a  man  of  worth,  and  well  de- 
serves the  esteem  with  which  he  is  greeted  by  all  his 
fellow  citizens. 

Quentin  D.  Corley  was  born  in  the  old  town  of  Mexia, 
Limestone  county,  Texas,  on  the  tiyenty-first  of  Janu- 
ary, 1884.  His  parents  were  Daniel  J.  and  Callie 
(Daniels)  Corley,  who  formerly  lived  in  Alabama,  and 
who  came  to  Texas  about  the  year  1874,  locating  at 
Mexia,  where  they  were  long  well  known  and  substan- 
tial citizens.  The  father  followed  the  occupation  of 
contractor  and  builder,  and  many  of  the  larger  build- 
ings in  Mexia  were  constructed  through  his  labor  and 
supervision. 

Judge  Corley  lived  in  Limestone,  Hunt  and  Clay 
counties,  before  coming  to  Dallas  in  1895,  and  up  to 
that  time  had  attended  the  common  schools  in  the  lo- 
calities in  which  his  residence  had  been.  In  1901  he 
was  graduated  from  the  Oak  Cliff  high  school,  and  at 
the  entrance  of  his  business  career  took  up  work  as  a 
bookkeeper  and  stenogjrapher,  an  occupation  which  he 
followed  for  four  years.  During  this  time  he  was 
making  ready  for  a  larger  field  of  usefulness,  and  had 
studied  civil  engineering  with  the  intention  of  follow- 
ing that  profession.  Just  when  he  was  about  ready  to 
take  up  the  active  work  of  this  profession,  an  acci- 
dent in  which  he  was  involved  at  Utica,  New  York, 
on  September  18,  1905,  deprived  him  of  both  hands 
and  one  arm  and  shoulder.  This  injury  and  loss  of 
useful  members  would  have  discouraged  many  a  young 
man  with  less  energy  and  ambition  than  Judge  Corley, 
but  though  balked  of  his  ambition  in  one  line,  he,  as 
soon  as  he  had  sufficiently  recovered,  diverted  his  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  law,  in  the  offices  of  Muse  & 
Allen  at  Dallas,  and  in  1907,  successfully  passed  the 
bar  examination  and  became  a  duly  qualified  lawyer  of 
the  Dallas  county  bar. 

Soon  afterward  began  his  career  in  public  affairs. 
In  1908  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  his  service  in  that  capacity  was  of  such  a 
character  that  in  the  campaign  of  1912  he  was  placed 
upon  the  ticket  for  the  office  of  county  judge,  and  was 
choosen  by  a  gratifying  majority.  The  fiscal  and  ad- 
ministrative affairs  of  the  county  could  not  have  been 
placed  in  better  hands  than  those  of  Judge  Corley,  who 
throughout  his  career  in  public  life,  has  shown  an 
unquestionable  devotion  to  the  public  welfare,  and  has 
also  exemplified  that  efficient  honesty  that  is  every- 
where needed  in  the  public  service. 

Around  the  courthouse  Judge  Corley  is  known  as  the 
** Armless  Wonder.*'  For  the  better  use  of  his  own 
injured  body,  and  also  as  a  boon  to  others  suffering 
similar  deficiencies,  Judge  Corley  has  invented  an  auto- 
matic hook  for  his  left  arm,  a  patent  having  been 
issued  in  1912,  and  also  an  apparatus  for  adjusting  his 
collar,  also  patented  in  1912.  By  the  aid  of  these  in- 
ventions, he  has  the  use  of  pen,  pencil,  knife  and  is 
able  to  write  in  longhand  or  can  use  the  typewriter,  and 
can  do  many  things,  which  are  hardly  conceivable  with- 
out the  full  use  of  his  arms. 

The  fact  that  he  has  no  hands  and  only  part  of  one 
arm  has  not  prevented  County  Judge  Quentin  D.  Cor- 
ley from  joining  the  ranks  of  Dallas  motorists.  He  pur- 
chased an  automobile  and  showed  his  friends  that  he 
could  operate  it  very  cleverly.  He  has  invented  an  appli- 
cation ])y  which  he  regulates  the  flow  of  gasoline  and 
controls  the  speed  of  his  car,  and  a  second  attachment 
by  which  he  guides  the  machine.  Two  leather  straps 
enable  him  to  crank  the  car  without  assistance.  **I 
think  I  will  have  solid  tires  put  on,'*  Judge  Corley  said. 


''It   would  take  too   much  time  for   me  to-  put  on   a 
pneumatic  tire  if  I  had  a  puncture." 

Judge  Corley  was  married  on  the  fourteenth  of  April, 
1910,  to  Miss  Hattie  W.  Bobertson,  a  daughter  of  J. 
M.  and  Penelope  Robertson  of  Dallas.  They  are  the  par- 
ents of  one  child,  Hattie  Louise  Corley,  who  was  bom 
June  29,  1911.  Judge  Corley 's  residence  is  at  832 
North  Beckley  street,  and  his  offices  are  in  the  county 
building. 

S.  William  Gibson.  A  successful  business  man  of 
Gainesville,  Mr.  Gibson  is  a  self-made  man,  beginning  his 
career  with  little  education,  and  in  the  minor  positions  of 
the  world's  work,  and  gradually  promoting  himself  to 
a  place  of  independence. 

S.  William  Gibson  was  born  in  San  Xevar,  Argentine 
Republic,  South  America,  March  3,  1874,  a  son  of  Sam- 
uel &  Lucinda  A.  (Moore)  Gibson.  The  father  was  bom 
in  Upper  Lake,  Csdifornia,  and  the  mother  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  they  were  married  in  South  America.  The 
father  went  to  South  America  when  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
became  identified  with  the  great  stock  industry  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  is  still  active  there,  being  a 
dealer  in  stock  on  a  large  scale.  There  were  four  chil- 
dren in  the  family,  the  others  being  David  C.  of  Helper, 
Utah;  and  Henry  L.  and  Mary,  both  deceased.  8.  Wil- 
liam Gibson  was  eleven  years  old  when  he  left  home 
and  started  out  to  make  his  ovra  way.  At  the  time  he 
was  living  with  his  mother  at  San  Angelo,  Texas,  and  his 
first  work  was  in  calling  the  train  crews  for  the  Santa 
Fe  Road  at  the  San  Angelo  shops.  He  was  connected 
in  different  capacities  in  the  railroad  service,  was  pro- 
moted for  efficiency,  until  he  became  a  locomotive  engi- 
neer. He  held  the  post  of  engineer  for  six  years,  until 
an  accident  on  the  road  caused  him  to  retire  from  rail* 
reading.  In  the  meantime  he  had  supplemented  his 
deficiencies  of  early  education  by  a  course  in  a  businees 
college,  and  has  by  his  industrious  efforts  placed  himself 
on  a  plane  of  opportunity  with  other  men.  In  1911  he 
began  work  for  a  Gainesville  undertaker,  and  soon  went 
away  to  an  embalming  college  in  Cincinnati,  where  he 
acquired  a  technical  and  professional  knowledge  of  the 
business.  Then  returning  to  Gainesville  he  bought  out  his 
former  employer,  and  since  May,  1912,  has  conducted  a 
high  class  establishment  in  the  city.  In  politics  Mr.  Gib- 
son is  a  Democrat,  without  any  aspirations  for  office.  He 
is  an  officer  in  the  Masonic  Lodge,  and  also  belongs  to 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks.  His  business  establishment  is 
located  at  16  Main  Street  in  Gainesville. 

Mr.  Gibson  was  married  January  25,  1899,  to  Miss 
Minnie  M.  Rouse,  a  native  of  Rogers,  Arkansas,  and  a 
daughter  of  James  A.  and  Julia  (Beck)  Rouse.  Her 
parents  now  live  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  her  father 
having  been  a  farmer.  The  three  children  of  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Gibson,  alUof  them  attending  school  at  Gainesvilk^ 
are  Harry  L.,  Achsa  D.,  and  Ocyte  B. 

Parx  O.  Hays.  The  best  years  of  Parx  O.  Hays'  life 
thus  far  have  been  passed  in  Texas,  chiefly  in  Qainfie- 
ville,  where  the  family  settled  in  the  early  eighties,  when 
Mr.  Hays  was  yet  a  small  child.  He  was  for  some 
years  identified  with  his  father,  in  young  manhood,  in  the 
packing  ^nd  retail  meat  business,  but  when  he  launched 
out  as  the  head  of  a  family,  he  withdrew  from  that  con- 
nection and  has  since  been  identified  with  the  land  and 
loan  business,  in  co-partnership  with  his  brother.  Suc- 
cess has  attended  his  efforts,  and  Mr.  Hays  stands  amon|f 
the  leading  business  men  of  his  community  today. 

Bom  in  Georgia  in  1876,  Mr.  Hays  is  the  son  of  Law- 
rence R.  and  Lucy  (Carpenter)  Hays.  The  father  eame 
to  Texas  with  his  family  in  1881,  later  locating  in 
Arkansas  and  remaining  there  for  two  years,  when  he 
returned  to  Texas  and  coming  direct  to  Gainesville,  Mt- 
tied  there  and  became  engaged  in  the  packing  business. 
He  built  a  commodious  packing  house,  and  began  to  oper- 
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ate  extensively  in  wholesale  and  retail  meat  dealing,  con- 
tinuing active  in  the  packing  work  until  1907,  when  he 
discoiltinued  that  phase  of  the  business  and  has  since 
devoted  himself  to  the  wholesale  and  retail  departments 
of  the  industry. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hays,  who  make  their  home  in  Gainesville, 
are  the  parents  of  five  children.  They  are  as  follows: 
Beese  A.  of  Gainesville,  where  he  is  engaged  in  business 
with  the  subject;  Odessa,  the  wife  of  Judge  C.  R.  Pear- 
man,  of  Gainesville,  Texas,  who  is  prosecuting  attorney 
for* the  county  and  was  at  one  time  judge  of  the  county 
court ;  Louanna  is  the  wife  of  Sidney  A.  Horn,  connected 
with  Val  Peers  &  Company,  in  which  he  is  a  stockholder ; 
Ella  died  in  infancy;  Park  O.  Hays  was  the  second  born 
in  the  family  of  five. 

Parx  Hays  grew  up  at  home,  gaining  his  education  in 
the  schools  which  his  community  provided,  and  when  he 
reached  a  reasonable  age  he  began  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  business  of  his  father,  in  which  he  continued  until 
he  was  twenty-six  years  old.  When  he  married  he 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  loan  business,  and  is  in 
that  enterprise  associated  with  his  brother,  Beese  A.  Hays, 
the  firm  being  known  as  the  Hays  Land  Company.  They 
operate  a  general  land  business,  operating  for  themselves 
and  for  others  in  their  capacity  as  brokers  and  dealers. 
The  firm  is  known  for  one  of  the  enterprising  and  suc- 
cessful ones  of  the  district,  and  the  young  men  who 
have  fostered  the  business  have  shown  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  excellent  ability  in  their  line. 

Like  his  father,  Mr.  Hays  is  a  Democrat,  and  like  him 
also,  he  has  never  gone  in  for  office  seeking  at  any  time. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
South,  and  is  one  of  the  worthy  citizens  of  the  community, 
as  many  will  attest. 

In  1905  Mr.  Hays  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
lanna  Jones,  a  daughter  of  C.  M.  and  Bettie  (Boyd) 
Jones,  natives  of  North  Carolina  and  Texas,  respectively, 
and  Mrs.  Hays  is  a  native  daughter  of  Texas  also.  Mr. 
Jones  is  a  retired  farmer  of  Gainesville  where  he  has 
lived  for  many  years. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hays  three  children  have  been  born: 
Louanna,  Estelle  and  Margaret  Parx  Hays.  The  family 
takes  its  proper  place  in  the  social  life  of  the  com- 
munity, and  enjoys  the  rsteem  and  friendship  of  a  large 
circle  of  the  best  people  here  resident. 

Dr.  William  H.  Anderson.  Since  1898  one  of  the 
most  prominent  physicians  and  surgeons  of  El  Paso,  Dr. 
Anderson  has  been  health  officer  of  this  city  since  1905 
and  through  his  office,  as  well  as  through  the  medium  of 
his  individual  practice  and  his  public  spirited  citizenship, 
has  contributed  much  valuable  service  to  his  home  city. 

William  H.  Anderson  is  a  native  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  was  born  May  15,  1867,  a  son  of  William 
H.  and  Helen  M.  (Bichardson)  Anderson.  His  home 
was  in  Kentucky  until  1898  at  which  date  he  came  to 
El  Paso  and  has  been  continuously  identified  with  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  this  city  for  fifteen  years.  His  early 
education  he  obtained  in  the  grade  and  high  schools  of 
Louisville,  and  he  studied  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Louisville,  where  he  was  graduated  M.  D.  in  1888.  As  a 
boy  he  depended  upon  his  own  exertions  to  secure  fur- 
ther means  for.  his  higher  education.  He  worked  in  a 
store  and  from  his  earnings  saved  enough  to  pay  his  way 
through  ^college.  After  graduation  from  medical  school  he 
was  interne  in  the  City  Hospital  of  Louisville,  then 
moved  to  Mason  county,  Kentucky,  where  he  engaged  in 
practice  until  he  came  west  to  El  Paso. 

Dr.  Anderson  was  married  at  Aberdeen,  Ohio,  in  1893 
to  Miss  Carrie  Pyles,  a  daughter  of  Leonard  Pyles  of 
Mason  county,  Kentucky.  Three  sons  and  one  daughter 
of  Dr.  Anderson  and  wife  are  named  William  H.,  Jr., 
Charles  L.,  Pauline,  and  Joseph  U.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anderson  are  members  of  the  Methodist  church  and  she 
takes  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  church,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ladies'  Aid  and  other  organizations.     Politi- 


cally Dr.  Anderson  is  a  Democrat,  and  while  not  a 
politician  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  interested  in 
political  thought  and  activities,  and  is  especially  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  good  government  in  his  home 
city.  He  served  for  four  years  as  assistant  city  health 
officer,  and  since  1905  has  been  the  chief  in  charge  of 
this  very  important  department  of  the  public  service. 
Among  the  larger  Texas  cities,  El  Paso  is  now  said  to 
possess  the  best  organization  for  the  regulation  of  san- 
itary and  health  matters  and  for  fighting  public  disease 
which  exists  in  any  municipality  of  this  state.  Dr. 
Anderson  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  having 
attained  thirty-two  degrees  of  the  Scottish  Bite,  and  is 
also  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Elka. 
As  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  profession  in  the 
state,  and  also  a  citizen  who  has  given  the  best  in  him 
for  the  betterment  and  wholesome  development  of  El 
Paso,  Dr.  Anderson 's  opinion  on  his  home  city  is  of  more 
than  passing  interest.  In  his  judgment  the  city  of  El 
Paso  offers  the  best  inducements  of  any  of  the  Texas 
cities,  not  only  as  a  place  for  the  acquirement  of  solid 
material  prosperity,  but  also  for  health  and  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  better  proofs  of  civilization.  The  climate 
is  unexcelled,  the  water  is  second  to  none  in  any  city  in 
this  state,  and  the  municipal  government  exercises  a  very 
fine  system  of  inspection  both  of  foods  and  dairies,  so  that 
the  inhabitants  are  safe-guarded  in  nearly  every  direction 
from  the  perils  of  disease  which  may  be  caused  by  care- 
lessness or  by  social  laxness.  To  incipient  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis. El  Paso  offers  probably  the  best  location  in  the 
country  for  recuperation  and  for  a  successful  fight  against 
the  disease.  Dr.  Anderson  has  spent  fifteen  years  of  his 
career  in  El  Paso,  has  had  a  more  than  ordinary  success 
in  his  profession,  and  is  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  wel- 
fare and  continued  prosperity  of  his  home  city. 

Elmer  Dwight  Strong,  M.  D.  Engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  since  1902,  the  connection  of  Dr.  Elmer 
Dwight  Strong  with  El  Paso  began  in  1910,  and  brief 
though  the  time  is  since  his  location  here,  his  prog- 
ress has  been  exceptional,  and  he  leads  in  his  profes- 
sion in  the  city  and  coimty.  The  years  in  which  he 
practiced  in  South  Dakota  and  New  Mexico  were  fraught 
with  many  pleasing  successes,  and  he  came  here  well  forti- 
fied by  an  excellent  reputation  for  professional  ability 
which  he  has  in  every  way  upheld. 

Born  in  Fayette ville,  N.  Y.,  on  April  4,  1874,  Elmer 
Dwight  Strong  is  the  son  of  Fred  and  Millie  (Utter) 
Strong,  both  natives  of  New  York  state.  The  father  was 
born  there  in  1845  and  died  in  1893  in  South  Dakota, 
when  he  was  forty-eight  years  of  age.  He  was  a  farmer, 
and  came  from  New  York  state  to  South  Dakota  in  1883, 
there  settling  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  a  prominent 
and  active  part  in  its  political  life  from  that  time  until 
his  death.  He  engaged  in  business  in  Aberdeen,  and  was 
one  of  the  successful  men  of  his  time  there.  The  mother 
still  survives  her  husband  and  is  a  resident  of  El  Paso 
today. 

Dr.  Strong  was  the  only  child  of  his  parents.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  schools  of  Fayetteville  as  a 
boy,  and  completed  his  common  school  training  in  Aber- 
deen, finishing  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Aberdeen 
high  school  in  1893.  He  then  spent  five  years  in  school 
teaching  in  Dakota,  after  which  he  took  up  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  was  graduated  from  Hahnemann  Medical 
School  in  Chicago  in  1901.  He  then  entered  the  Gar- 
field Park  Sanitarium  in  Chicago  as  an  interne,  and  dur- 
ing the  time  of  his  service  there  took  post  graduate  work 
at  Bush  Medical  College,  after  which  he  felt  himself 
sufficiently  fortified  in  the  knowledge  of  his  profession 
to  engage  in  its  practice.  He  began  practice  in  Bradley, 
South  Dakota,  in  1902,  continuing  there  until  June, 
1905,  when  he  removed  to  New  Mexico,  where  he  was 
local  surgeon  for  the  Santa  Fe  Bailroad  and  mining 
camp  physician  for  five  years.  His  success  in  those 
places  was  excellent  and  an  excellent  preparation  for  serv- 
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ice  elsewhere,  and  in  1910  he  withdrew  from  his  Mexico 
practice  and  came  to  Texas,  locating  in  El  Paso,  where  he. 
has  since  remained.  While  in  South  Dakota  in  practice, 
Dr.  Strong  was  first  vice  president  of  the  South  Dakota 
Medical  Society,  and  during  his  stay  in  New  Mexico,  he 
served  as  health  officer  of  Socorro  county. 

Dr.  Strong  is  a  member  of  the  County  and  State  Med- 
ical Societies,  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  the 
South  Western  Surgeons'  Railroad  Association.  His  fra- 
ternal relations  are  with  the  Masonic  order,  in  which  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Knights  Templar,  the  Shrine  and  the 
Scottish  Rite.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  & 
Protective  Order  of  Elks.  His  churchly  afliliations  are 
with  the  Baptist  church,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  Club. 

Dr.  Strong  is  the  owner  of  a  fine  ranch  at  Highland 
Park,  near  El  Paso.  He  gives  some  attention  to  its  care 
and  cultivation,  and  finds  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  the 
work. 

On  May  7,  1902,  Dr.  Strong  was  married  in  Chicago, 
niinois,  to  Miss  Myrtle  C.  Ailer,  daughter  of  Solomon 
and  Louisa  Ailer,  of  Bellevue,  Ohio.  To  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Strong  two  children  have  been  born,  Bradley  Dwight,  the 
first  born,  is  deceased,  and  the  second  is  Adelaide  Geral- 
dine  Strong. 

Hon.  Robert  Autry  Greer,  well  known  to  Beaumont 
and  this  section  of  the  state  as  a  prominent  and  suc- 
cessful lawyer,  as  well  as  through  his  association  with 
the  banking  interests  of  the  city,  has  been  a  resident  of 
the  state  since  1875,  in  which  year  he  came  to  Texas  to 
give  attention  to  the  large  landed  estate  of  his  mother. 
He  was  bom  at  Holly  Springs,  Marshall  county,  Mis- 
sissippi, in  1854,  and  is  the  son  of  James  M.  and  Mary 
(Autry)  Greer,  both  natives  of  Paris,  Tennessee. 

The  Greer  family  is  one  of  distinguished  stock,  of 
Irish  origin,  the  first  American  progenitors  having  settled 
in  Virginia.  James  M.  Greer  was  a  lawyer,  but  he  was 
also  a  planter  when  he  lived  in  Marshall  county,  Mis- 
sissippi. His  home  place  there  was  completely  devastated 
by  General  Grant's  army  on  its  way  to  Vicksburg,  and 
he  came  with  his  family  to  Texas  in  1877,  locating  in 
Navarro  county,  about  nine  miles  from  Corsicana,  al- 
though he  made  his  home  in  the  latter  named  place  for 
several  years  before  his  death,  being  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law. 

Mr.  Greer's  mother  is  still  living  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-eight  years,  making  her  home  in  Beaumont. 
She  is  oiie  of  the  most  revered  members  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  Republic,  and  although,  because  of  her  advanced 
age,  she  does  not  actively  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
society,  she  has  been  accorded  high  honorary  positions 
in  the  society.  Her  father,  Micajah  Autry,  was  one  of 
the  martyrs  of  the  Alamo,  where  he  met  his  death  with 
the  others  of  that  heroic  band  in  March,  1836.  He  had 
come  to  Texas  from  Tennessee  with  Davy  Crockett,  with 
whom  he  was  associated  in  the  Texas  War  for  Inde- 
pendence, and  Mr.  Greer's  aged  mother  has  in  her  pos- 
session a  greatly  treasured  relic, — a  letter  written  by  her 
father  to  her  mother  back  in  Mississippi,  on  the  day 
before  the  fall  of  the  Alamo.  A  farewell  letter  in 
which  he  expressed  his  full  knowledge  of  the  impend- 
ing doom  of  the  besieged  Texans.  The  widow  of  the 
martvred  Texan  was  given  a  large  tract  of  land  by  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  about  20,000  acres  in  all,  and  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  some  of  this  land  that 
Robert  Greer  came  to  Texas  in  1875,  some  months  in 
advance  of  his  parents.  Mrs.  Greer  still  retains  the  old 
Greor  home  place,  nine  miles  from  Corsicana,  that  being 
a  part  of  the  original  grant. 

Robert  Autry  Greer  studied  law  under  his  father  and 
was  licensed  to  i)ractice  in  1880,  beginning  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Corsicana,  where  he  continued  to 
bo  so  engaged  until  1890,  in  which  year  he  came  to 
Beaumont.  This  city  has  since  represented  hifi  home 
and  the  center  of  his  activities.     The  early  education 


of  Mr.  Greer,  it  should  be  stated,  was  gained  in  the 
conunon  schools  of  Holly  Springs,  and  in  the  University 
of  Mississippi  at  Oxford. 

Mr.  Greer  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Greer,  Nail 
&  Bowers,  enjoying  a  large  general  civil  practice  in 
these  parts.  He  is  vice  president  of  the  Texas  Bank 
&  Trust  Company  of  Beaumont.  A  brother  of  Mr. 
Greer's,  D.  Edward  Greer,  is  general  counsel  for  the 
Gulf  Pipe  Line  Company  and  the  Guffey  Petroleum 
interests  in  Texas.  Another  brother,  Hal  W.  Greer,  who 
was  formerly  associated  with  Robert  A.  Greer  in  legal 
practice,  is  now  practicing  law  at  Laredo,  Texas,  while 
still  another  brother,  James  M.  Greer,  is  a  prominent 
lawyer  at  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Greer  served  in  the  Nineteenth  Session  of  the 
Texas  Legislature,  House  of  Representatives,  from  Na- 
varro county,  and  after  coming  to  Beaumont  he  was 
elected  state  senator,  serving  as  such  in  the  Twenty- 
third  and  Twenty-fourth  sessions,  also  a  member  of 
the  house  of  representatives  during  the  Twenty-seventh 
session.  In  all  these  sessions  he  acquitted  himself  with 
his  accustomed  energy  and  ability.  During  his  service 
he  was  the  author  of  and  saw  to  the  passing  of  the 
Material  and  Mechanics  Lien  Law,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  various  other  measures.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Elks  fraternity. 

Mr.  Greer  married  Miss  Jeanette  Stone,  who  was  bom 
at  Henderson,  Rusk  county,  Texas,  a  member  of  a 
pioneer  family  of  that  county  that  came  from  I'exas. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greer  have  one  daughter.  Miss  Mary 
Greer,  who  is  now  in  the  University  of  Texas. 

M.  C.  Smith.  One  of  the  best  known  and  most  suc- 
cessful attorneys  of  Ballinger  is  M.  C.  Smith,  eng^ed  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  here  since  1886.  He  has 
gained  a  most  excellent  reputation  in  legal  circles  of  the 
county  during  the  years  of  his  residence  and  practice,  and 
stands  well  to  the  forefront  in  the  ranks  of  good  citizens 
as  well  as  in  his  profession.  His  progress  has  been  of 
steady  growth,  well  worthy  of  the  energy  and  applica- 
tion with  which  has  career  has  been  marked.  It  is  more 
than  forty  years  since  he  began  practice,  and  among  his 
other  distinctions  Mr.  Smith  has  to  his  credit  a  brief 
service  as  a  soldier  of  the  Confederacy  during  the  war 
between  the  states. 

M.  C.  Smith  was  born  on  March  7,  1847,  in  Dublin, 
Georgia,  and  is  the  son  of  Leonard  and  Priscilla  (Oliver) 
Smith,  both  natives  of  Georgia,  and  later  residents  of 
Louisiana.  The  father,  a  man  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry, 
was  a  slave  holder  and  planter,  who  died  in  Louisiana 
before  the  war.  The  widow  and  her  sons  moved  to 
Marlin,  Texas,  in  1858,  and  owned  farms  in  the  Brasos 
bottom,  which  they  operated  with  more  or  less  success 
for  several  years  after  the  war.  There  were  twelve 
children  altogether,  seven  sons  and  five  daughters.  Mr. 
M.  C.  Smith  is  the  joungest  of  the  family  and  the  only 
survivor  of  the  twelve. 

In  Mount  Lebanon,  Louisiana,  and  later  in  Marlin, 
Independence  and  Waco,  Texas,  M.  C.  Smith  gained  his 
early  education  by  attendance  at  private  and  collegiate 
institutions  in  those  places.  In  1867  he  went  east  and 
entered  the  Harvard  Law  School  at  Cambridf^e,  Mawa* 
chusetts,  and,  in  1870,  received  from  that  Institation  the 
degree  LL.  B.  His  first  practice  after  his  graduation  was 
begun  in  1872,  in  Marlin,  Texas,  and  in  1875,  hS  located 
in  Brownwood,  where  he  remained  until  1886,  when  he 
came  to  Ballinger.  Both  Brownwood  and  Ballinger,  when 
he  began  practice  in  those  respective  localities,  were 
practically  frontier  towns,  and  Mr.  Smith  has  grown 
up  with  Western  Texas,  has  been  a  part  of  it  in  its  mag- 
nificent development,  and  as  years  have  witnessed  many 
improvements  in  the  civilization  and  resources  of  the 
country,  so  likewise  have  they  brought  increased  dignity 
and  honor  to  this  well  known  lawyer.  Mr.  Smith  baa 
continued  in  practice  at  Ballinger  for  twenty-seven  yean, 
each  year  adding  something  to  his  popularity  as  an  attor- 
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ney  of  skill  and  position  in  the  county,  and  he  ranks 
among  the  most  honored  and  ablest  men  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

Always  a  Democrat,  Mr.  Smith  has  been  a  staunch 
defender  of  the  party,  and  has  served  it  well  in  all  the 
years  since  he  came  to  man's  estate.  When  the  war 
broke  out,  Mr.  Smith  then  only  a  boy,  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany B  of  Waller's  Battalion  in  Tom  Green's  Brigade, 
serving  from  January,  1864,  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  member  of  the  Ballinger  Commercial 
Club,  and  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  with  which  he  has 
long  been  identified  in  an  active  manner.  He  was  mar- 
ried on  the  seventh  day  of  October,  1877,  to  Miss  Dona 
A.  Tanner,  at  Brownwood.  She  is  the  daughter  of  '  ^  Sol " 
and  C.  A.  (George)  Tanner,  and  was  born  at  Blanco, 
Texas,  in  1860.  Her  father  was  a  well  known  stockman 
and  ranger  before  the  Civil  war.  Three  children  have 
been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  two  girls  and  one  boy. 
Mrs.  Hermia  Turbeville  lives  in  Ballinger,  where  her 
husband  is  a  music  dealer;  Miss  Marryatt  is  one  of  the 
staff  of  high  school  teachers  in  Ballinger,  having  charge 
of  the  Latin  and  German.  M.  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  is  now  a 
student  in  the  Ballinger  high  school. 

Col.  Jonas  Shearn  Rice.  In  the  group  of  men  who 
compose  the  leaders  in  Texas  finance  and  larger  business, 
there  is  at  this  time  not  a  more  prominent  figure  than 
Col.  J.  S.  Rice  of  Houston.  The  name  itself  has  for  a 
number  of  years  had  a  prestige  which  would  be  sufficient 
as  an  asset>  in  almost  any  enterprise  with  which  it  is 
associated.  Colonel  Rice  began  his  career  about  forty 
years  ago  as  clerk  in  a  railroad  office,  then  some  'years 
later  became  one  of  the  minor  employees  in  a  Houston 
bank,  and  thirty  years  ago  his  name  first  acquired  large 
prominence  in  the  industrial  affairs  of  southern  Texas 
when  he  and  his  brother,  William  M.  Rice,  went  into  the 
lumber  industry.  Jonas  Shearn  Rice  was  born  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  November  25,  1855,  and  is  a  son  of  Frederick 
and  Charlotte  M.  (Baldwin)  Rice.  On  both  his  father's 
and  his  mother's  side  he  is  descended  from  American 
Revolutionary  stock,  and  is  of  Scotch-Irish  and  English 
extraction.  One  of  his  great-grandfathers  named  Hall 
was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Lexington  in  1775,  but 
lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  two  years  old,  and  spent  all 
his  lifetime  in  Massachusetts.  Frederick  A.  Rice,  the 
father,  was  bom  in  Massachusetts,  located  at  Houston 
in  1850,  and  for  many  years  was  identified  with  mercan- 
tile and  railroad  interests.  He  was  one  of  the  builders 
of  the  Old  Houston  &  Texas  Central  Railroad,  and  in 
every  way  one  of  the  most  progressive  citizens  in  that 
epoch  of  development  which  began  before  the  war,  and 
which  produced  the  metropolis  of  south  Texas.  His 
death  occurred  in  1901  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years. 
He  was  a  brother  of  the  late  William  M.  Rice,  founder 
of  the  Rice  Institute  of  Houston.  Charlotte  Baldwin 
Rice,  the  mother,  was  born  in  New  York  State,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Horace  Baldwin,  whose  brother-in-law,  was  A.  C. 
Allen,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  original  town  site  and 
founders  of  the  city  of  Houston  in  1836.  Horace  Bald- 
win, himself,  located  in  Texas  in  1840,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  transportation  along  the  gulf  coast  and  from  Hous- 
ton down  the  bayou.  In  1844  he  was  honored  with  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  Mayor  at  Houston.  There  were 
seven  sons  and  three  daughters  in  the  family  of  Fred- 
erick A.  Rice  and  wife,  and  Colonel  Rice  was  the  oldest 
of  the  children. 

Colonel  Rice  completed  his  education  in  the  Texas  Mili- 
tary Institute  at  Austin,  and  left  school  in  October,  1874, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  order  to  become  a  railroad 
clerk  under  J.  Waldo,  who  was  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent  of  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central  Rail- 
road. In  1879  he  left  railroading  to  become  bookkeeper 
and  teller  for  the  National  Exchange  Bank  of  Houston. 

In  1881  Colonel  Rice  and  his  brother,  William  M.  Rice, 
engaged  in  the  sawmill  business  in  Tyler  county,  and 
from  that  time  forward  he  has  been  identified  with  many 


of  the  larger  business  affairs  and  interests  of  the  state. 
Governor  Culberson,  in  1895,  appointed  him  financial 
agent  of  the  Texas  State  Penitentiary,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  1899.  Governor  Sayers  then  appointed  him 
superintendent  of  the  Texas  State  Penal  System.  He 
resigned  that  office  in  1902  and  returned  to  Houston, 
which  city  has  since  been  his  home  and  the  center  of  his 
large  and  financial  business  undertakings.  From  1904  to 
1909  he  was  one  of  the  receivers  for  the  Kirby  Lumber 
Company,  and  when  that  great  corporation  was  reorgan- 
ized in  1909  he  became  its  vice-president. 

Colonel  Rice  in  August,  1905,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Union  Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Houston,  which 
haj3  since  become  the  Union  National  Bank,  of  which  he 
is  still  president.  His  interests  in  the  financial  and  busi- 
ness affairs  of  southern  Texas,  in  addition  to  what  has 
already  been  stated,  is  best  indicated  by  his  official  con- 
nection with  the  larger  corporations.  Colonel  Rice  is 
president  of  the  Great  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Texas,  president  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  of 
Houston;  is  vice-president  of  the  J.  S.  &  W.  M.  Rice 
Lumber  Company  of  Houston;  vice-president  of  the 
Hogan-AUnoch  Dry  Goods  Company  of  Houston;  vice- 
president  of  the  Houston  Land  Corporation;  is  treas- 
urer of  the  Keithly  Company  of  Houston;  and  director 
of  the  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley  Railroad  Company. 

Colonel  Rice  in  1874  became  a  member  of  the  Houston 
Light  Guards,  a  noted  military  organization  which  in  its 
time  was  one  of  the  most  influential  social  as  well  as 
military  bodies  in  the  state.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  State  National  Guards '  work  and  held  the  commis- 
sion of  adjutant  in  the  First  Regiment  of  Militia  which 
was  organized  after  the  Civil  war.  He  also  served  as 
adjutant  general  of  the  First  Brigade  on  the  staff  of 
General  F.  W.  James,  and  his  final  military  service  was 
as  chief  of  staff  under  Governor  L.  S.  Ross.  Fraternally 
Colonel  Rice  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  Order,  with 
all  the  branches  of  the  York  Rites  including  the  Chapter 
and  the  Knights  Templar  Commandery  and  belongs  to 
El  Mina  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Galveston.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Elks  in  Houston,  and 
belongs  to  the  Lumbermen 's  Organization,  the  Hoo  Hoos. 
Colonel  Rice  was  appointed  by  Governor  Campbell  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  for  the  improvement  of  the  San 
Jacinto  Battle  Ground.  He  is  a  former  president  of  the 
Thelian  Club,  and  in  1905  was  King  of  the  No-Tsu-Oh 
Carnival  Association. 

In  1887  Colonel  Rice  married  Miss  Mary  J.  Ross, 
daughter  of  Colonel  P.  F.  Ross,  and  a  niece  of  Governor 
L.  S.  Ross.  Mrs.  Rice  is  also  a  granddaughter  of  Gen- 
eral James  E.  Harrison  of  Waco.  Their  three  children 
are  Laura  F.,  Kate  Padgitt,  and  Lottie.  The  Rice  home 
is  at  2304  Crawford  Street. 

Charles  Craig  Belk.  As  a  true  son  of  the  south, 
and  one  who  has  risen  to  a  position  of  prominence 
and  well-being  in  his  community,  Charles  Craig  Belk 
deserves  mention  in  this  historical  and  biographical  work^ 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  further  details  and  facts 
concerning  his  career  thus  far  are  not  at  hand.  He  ia 
a  member  of  the  Insurance  firm  of  Rice  and  Belk.  Mr. 
Belk  is  a  native  son  of  Houston,  born  in  the  city  in  1881. 
His  parents  were  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Mary  (Grin- 
stead)  Belk,  natives  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  re- 
spectively. Both  came  of  good  old  southern  stock,  and 
came  with  their  families  to  Texas  in  1868,  their  mar- 
riage following  in  1869.  The  father,  who  was  a  lumber 
man,  died  in  1881,  while  the  mother  survived  him  until 
February,  1913,  her  death  occurring  at  El  Paso,  Texas^ 
where  her  other  children  reside. 

Charles  Craig  Belk  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Houston,  finishing  his  training  with  his  graduation  from 
the  Houston  high  school  in  1900.  He  thereupon  entered 
the  employ  of  the  firm  of  Baker,  Botts,  Parker  &  Gar- 
wood, remaining  with  them  for  eight  years  and  leaving 
them  to  engage  in  the  insurance  and  bonding  business  on 
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his  own  initiative,  under  the  firm  name  of  Belk  &  Com- 
pany. In  June,  1912,  the  firm  was  consolidated  with 
that  of  Rice,  Bradford  &  Burn,  and  the  new  concern 
came  forth  under  the  name  of  Rice  &  Belk,  Mr.  Belk 
being  the  active  member  of  the  consolidation.  They 
carry  on  a  general  bonding,  casualty  and  fire  insurance 
business,  and  are  among  the  leaders  in  that  field  in 
Houston.  . 

:^Ir.  Belk  is  receiver  for  the  Houston  Fire  &  Marme 
Insurance  Company,  and  £he  United  Surety  Company. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Belk  Brothers,  who 
do  a  large  business  in  alfalfa  and  real  estate  in  the 
Mesilla  Valley,  in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Belk  is  a  Scottish  Rite  Mason  of  the  Thirty-second 
degree,  and  has  membership  in  Gray  Lodge  No.  329, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Washington  Chapter  No.  2,  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  Ruthven  Commandary  No.  2,  Knights  Templar, 
El  Mina  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  Texas  Consistory  No.  1,  at 
Galveston,  Texas.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Houston  Club, 
the  Houston  Country  Club,  the  Thalian  Club  of  Houston, 
and  the  Houston  Turn  Verein.  He  is  an  especially  active 
member  of  the  Young  Men  *s  Christian  Association,  with 
which  he  has  been  actively  engaged  all  his  life,  and  his 
work  among  the  younger  men  of  the  association  is  one 
of  the  finest  things  in  his  life.  He  has  always  displayed 
a  wholesome  and  kindly  interest  in  the  younger  men  of 
the  city,  and  in  his  relations  with  them  has  wielded  an 
influence  that  has  been  most  creditable  to  him. 

W.  Burton  Thorning,  M.  D.  The  membership  in 
the  Texas  medical  fraternity  includes  a  great  host  of 
i)hysicians  and  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  but  the  list 
of  men  who  confine  their  practice  exclusively  to  surgery 
is  a  comparatively  short  one.  It  is  as  a  surgeon,  and  with 
no  general  medical  practice  at  all  that  Dr.  Thorning  has 
established  himself  at  Houston,  and  though  his  residence 
here  has  been  brief  he  has  already  enjoyed  some  of  the 
special  distinctions  and  successes  of  the  modern  surgeon, 
with  special  ability  and  qualification  for  his  work.  Dr. 
Thorning  has  his  offices  in   the  Union   National   Bank 

Building  at  Houston.  ,      ,    ^      .,       ttt 

Of  an  old  and  prominent  New  England  family,  W. 
Burton  Thorning  was  born  at  Sullivan,  Cheshire  county. 
New  Hampshiro,  .Fulv  2,  1872,  a  son  of  William  H.  and 
Elizabeth  (Knight)  Thorning.  The  father  spent  all  his 
career  in  Now  Hampshire  whore  he  was  a  contractor  for 
furniture  finishing.  The  founder  of  the  American  branch 
of  this  familv  was  William  Anthony  Thorning,  who  came 
from  England  in  1073  and  settled  at  :Middlesex,^  Massa- 
chusetts. The  Thorn ings  aro  still  prominent  in  p:ngland, 
and  have  boon  for  centuries,  their  estate  dating  back 
to  the  time  of  William  the  (;()nfiuoror. 

Dr.  Thorning  grew  up  in  Now  England,  and  was  grad- 
uate«i  with  his  degree  of  medicine  from  the  University 
of  Vermont  in  1899.  After  some  experience  in  hospital 
work  he  began  practice  in  1900  at  Winchendon,  Massa- 
chusetts. His  home  remained  there  until  1910,  and  his 
successful  experience  led  him  more  and  more  to  concen- 
trate his  work  on  surgical  practice.  In  1910  Dr.  Thorn- 
ing wont  abroad  and  attended  the  clinics  and  lectures  in 
nmny  of  the  notable  P^uropean  medical  centers.  With 
this  additional  preparation  for  his  chosen  work,  he  re- 
turned to  America,  and  on  the  first  day  of  January  in 
1911,  opened  his  office  in  the  city  of  Houston.  Dr. 
Thorning  is  a  member  of  the  Harris  county  and  Texas 
State  Mo<Ucal  Society  and  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  is  one  of  the  members  of  the  latter  body 
eligible  to  the  recently  organized  congress  of  surgeons. 
Fraternally  he  is  a  Master  Mason  and  affiliated  with 
the  order  of  Elks,  and  belongs  to  the  Delta  Mu  Medical 

College  fraternity.  ,  ,    ^r   /^     ;i 

In  1905  I)r  Thorning  married  ^Iiss  Gertrude  M.  Oood- 
now  a  (laughter  of  D.  W.  Goodnow  of  Keene,  New 
Hampshire.  Tliev  have  one  son  William  Burton  Thorn- 
ing   .Ir.     Their  home  is  2504  Mason  Street. 


Jere  S.  Hogue.  a  resident  of  this  section  of  the 
state  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  war  Jere  S.  Hogae  is 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  human  landmarks,  if  that  term 
may  be  employed,  of  Winfleld  and  vicinity.  He  is  the 
pioneer  manufacturer  of  pottery  of  this  place,  one  of 
the  largest  as  well  as  one  of  the  pioneer  peach  growers 
of  the  district,  and  may  safely  be  said  to  be  the  maker 
and  parent  of  the  town.  He  came  here  as  a  young 
man,  fresh  from  the  long  civil  strife  of  the  early  'six- 
ties, and  this  region  has  since  been  his  home  and  the 
center  of  his  many  activities. 

Bom  in  Union  county,  Arkansas,  on  December  29, 
1847,  Mr.  Hogue  is  the  son  of  James  and  Margaret 
(Hines)  Hogue.  The  father  was  bom  in  Alabama  on 
May  1,  1809,  and  he  was  a  son  of  a  middle  class  farmer 
of  Georgian  birth,  John  Hogue  by  name.  This  Jo^ 
Hogue  fought  in  the  war  of  1812  and  in  t^e  war  with 
the  Seminoles  in  the  Everglades  of  Florida,  serving  un- 
der his  brother-in-law.  Colonel  Foster,  in  the  former  con- 
flict. He  passed  triumphantly  through  his  busy  and 
eventful  life  with  little  education  beyond  that  he  gained 
as  a  result  of  experience  and  observation,  and  he  died 
about  1860,  when  he  was  eighty-four  years  of  age. 
He  married  Polly  Foster,  who  died  in  Union  county, 
Arkansas,  and  their  children  were  as  follows:  William, 
who  died  in  Texas;  Sallie,  who  married  William  Cornish 
and  died  in  La  Fayette  county,  Arkiuisas;  James,  the 
father  of  Jere  S.;  Holland,  Hattan  and  Arthur,  who 
spent  their  lives  in  Union  county,  Arkansas,  save  Hat- 
tan,  who  died  as  a  Confederate  soldier;  an4  Sena,  who 
married  J.  G.  Gatlin,  also  of  Union  county,  Arkansas. 
John  Hogue  had  brothers  Holland,  Hattan  and  William, 
and  one  sister.  Holland  passed  his  life  in  Mississippi 
and  Hattan,  like  his  brother,  came  to  Arkansas. 

James  Hogue  upon  reaching  manhood  took  his  place 
in  life  as  a  modest  farmer.  He  had  no  part  in  the  slave 
traffic,  and  stoutly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Union  as 
opposed  to  secession.  He  consistently  urged  his  neigh- 
bors against  the  latter  action,  and  during  ^1  his  life  was 
an  infiuential  force  in  local  Democratic  politics.  He  took 
his  place  among  his  fellows  as  a  natural  leader,  was  cap- 
tain of  elections  and  officiated  at  other  responsible  official 
functions  throughout  his  life.  In  1860  he  was  a  Douglas 
partisan  and  advised  his  friends  to  support  that  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  instead  of  Breckenridge,  pointing 
out  to  them  the  probable  result  of  Lincoln 's  election.  In 
1846  he  married  Margaret  Hines,  a  daughter  of  William 
Hines,  of  Alabama.  She  died  in  Tarrant  county,  Texas, 
in  1908,  and  her  husband  died  in  1869.  They  became 
the  ])arents  of  eight  children.  Charles,  the  first  born, 
was  a  Confederate  soldier  and  is  a  farmer  of  Tarrant 
county,  Texas;  Jeremiah  S.  is  the  subject  of  this  review; 
Emma  married  Francis  Denney  and  lives  in  Tarrant 
county ;  Mary  died  unmarried ;  Eosa  is  the  wife  of  A.  L. 
Tinker,  of  Lubbock  county,  Texas;  Sarah  died  in  Titus 
county  as  Mrs.  J.  D.  Lassater;  Nannie  J.  is  the  widow 
of  I.  H.  Davidson,  of  Titus  county,  Texas;  and  CUoe 
married  Charles  Winters  and  lives  in  Clay  county,  Texas. 

Jere  S.  Hogue  passed  his  youth  in  Arkansas,  where  he 
was  born,  and  he  had  barely  reached  his  majority  when 
the  Civil  war  came  on.  He  entered  the  Confederate  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  Company  I,  with  Captain  Matthews, 
of  the  Fifteenth  Infantry,  under  command  of  Colonel 
Williams.  He  served  in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  without 
oncountering  many  of  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the 
firing  line,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  service  at  Mar- 
shall, Texas,  on  May  10,  1865,  while  on  a  furlough. 
He  came  again  to  Texas  in  the  autumn  following  the 
close  of  the  war,  possessing  but  little  capital  that  might 
be  applicable  to  a  successful  career.  His  military  experi- 
ence and  a  sound  and  vigorous  body  seemed  his  chief 
material  assets,  and  he  applied  himself  miscellaneoualj 
to  work  of  varied  nature  until  he  saw  an  opening  to 
enter  the  pottery  business  for  himself  in  1866.  The 
presence  of  a  bed  of  clay  at  what  is  now  Winfleld,  bnt 
at  that  time  unnamed  and  not  designated  on  the  map, 
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was  known  to  exist  at  that  point,  but  what  its  commer- 
cial value  might  be  had  never  been  determined.  Its  avail- 
ability for  commercial  usage  and  for  the  development  of 
a  living  industry  were  thus  left  to  him  to  decide  and 
exploit.  He  opened  the  deposit  of  fire  clay,  out  of 
which  immense  quantities  of  brick  were  sul38equently 
made  and  out  of  which  crocks,  jars  and  jugs,  whose 
capacity  would  aggregate  millions  of  gallons,  have  since 
been  made  and  placed  upon  a  ready  market.  Mr.  Hogue 
purchased  the  right  to  make  use  of  the  material  here 
found  ready  and  waiting  just  such  a  man  of  enterprise 
as  he  proved  himself  to  be,  and  his  first  move  was  to 
put  in  a  one-wheel  factory  and  engage  a  potter.  Thus 
was  established  the  first  pottery  at  this  point.  He  him- 
self learned  the  trade  under  various  experienced  potters 
whom  he  employed  at  the  works,  and  for  several  years 
he  sold  his  product  to  local  consumers.  His  growth  to 
an  eight-wheel  shop  was  slow  but  gradual,  being  reached 
after  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  of  steady  business 
activity.  In  1900  he  sold  the  plant,  which  is  now  incor- 
porated as  the  Winfield  Pottery  Company,  with  a  capital 
of  $30,000,  and  is  known  as  one  of  the  few  potteries  of 
Texas. 

Having  summarily  abandoned  his  trade  Mr.  Hogue 
sought  employment  for  himself  and  his  capital  in  the 
fruit  industry,  then  being  pushed  for  the  first  time  in 
these  parts.  He  planted  a  few  hundred  trees  on  cotton 
land  he  owned  in  an  adjoining  town  and  nursed  them  to 
the  bearing  age  with  some  little  anxiety.  His  crops 
encouraged  him  to  extend  his  orchard  area,  and  his  net 
results  soon  showed  the  wisdom  of  his  undertakings. 
From  his  farm  in  1912  Mr.  Hogue  picked  nine  cars  of 
fruit,  and  his  fine  orchard  of  2,000  Elberta  peach  trees, 
1,400  Arpbeauty,  1,000  Slappys  and  350  Early  Wheelers 
promise  returns  that  will  justify  every  atom  of  energy 
expended  in  their  behalf.  Having  acquired  a  leadership 
in  his  community  among  the  fruit  growers  he  came  to 
be  depended  upon  for  the  provision  of  a  proper  market, 
and  he  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  excellent 
market  conditions  for  his  community. 

He  encouraged  the  organization  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Winfield  and  was  made  a  director  of  it  upon  its  organ- 
ization, since  which  time  he  has  kept  close  to  its  man- 
agement and  is  familiar  with  its  policies  and  methods. 
A  Democrat,  he  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  active  local 
managers  of  the  party  in  Titus  county,  and  as  chairman 
of  the  county  committee  he  called  the  first  primary  elec- 
tion held  in  that  county.  He  was  always  and  still  is  a 
believer  in  voting  the  ticket  as  nominated  and  held  to 
the  principle  of  party  regularity  through  all  the  presi- 
dential campaigns.  In  the  primary  contest  of  1912  for 
presidential  candidates  ho  first  evinced  interest  in  Har- 
mon, then  settled  on  Mr.  Wilson,  and  found  solace  in 
the  first  official  acts  of  the  new  Democratic  president. 

In  1874  Mr.  Hogue  was  married  in  Titus  county,  Texas, 
to  Miss  Belle  Hanks,  a  daughter  of  James  and  Caroline 
Hanks,  of  Marshall,  Texas.  The  only  child  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hogue  is  a  son,  James  C,  of  W^innsboro,  Texas,  a 
prominent  pottery  manufacturer  of  that  place.  He  mar- 
ried Maggie  Killingsworth  and  is  the  father  of  three 
children,  Howard,  Mabel  and  Lois.  Mrs.  Belle  Hogue 
died  April  28,   1880. 

Mr.  Hogue  has  always  maintained  the  most  personal 
interest  in  Winfield  and  her  fortunes,  and  ever  since  the 
days  when  the  town  was  first  planned,  and  in  the  making 
of  which  he  achieved  a  victory  of  the  utmost  import  to 
the  locality.  The  railroad  company  passing  through  the 
location  had  established  station  facilities  on  either  side 
of  the  pottery,  and  the  situation  looked  ominous  for  the 
future  commercial  life  of  the  little  hamlet  that  Mr. 
Hogue  had  established.  He  took  the  matter  in  hand  and 
gave  every  energy  to  his  task  of  bringing  the  officials 
controlling  the  establishment  of  sidings  and  stations  for 
the  Cotton  Belt,  and  secured  from  the  company  a  con- 
tract embracing  a  concession  of  one-half  the  lots,  the 
right-of-way  and  ten  acres  of  land  for  depot  facilities 
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for  the  aid  of  the  company  in  withdrawing  its  interest 
at  this  point.  Mr.  Hogue  first  proposed  to  call  the 
new  station  Barrett,  in  honor  of  an  esteemed  family  of 
pioneers  upon  whose  ground  the  town  was  located,  but 
the  idea  was  ultimately  abandoned  on  account  of  a  town 
called  Bassett  a  few  miles  away  and  the  similarity  of 
names.  It  was  next  called  Carr,  and  eventually  the 
present  name  of  Winfield  was  given  to  the  place.  In 
making  the  preliminary  surveys  and  in  preparing  the 
necessary  details  of  the  transaction,  Mr.  Hogue  did  all 
the  effective  work  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  his 
favorite  town,  in  which  he  has  made  his  home  for  some- 
thing like  half  a  century.  He  is  at  the  present  time 
chairman  of  the  Prohibition  party  of  precinct  No.  8  of 
Winfield. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1881,  Mr.  Hogue  was  married 
to  Miss  Linnie  Turner,  a  daughter  of  Judge  Joseph  and 
Rhoda  (Turner)  Turner.  Judge  Turner  was  a  resident 
of  Tennessee  and  came  to  Texas  in  about  1844.  Mrs. 
Hogue  is  now  the  only  living  member  of  her  father's 
family.  She  is  a  member  of  and  an  active  worker  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

Eugene  B.  Pool,  County  Treasurer  of  Carson  county, 
Texas,  is  a  native  of  The  Lone  Star  State.  He  was  born 
in  Hill  county,  November  28,  1878,  son  of  William  R. 
and  Laura  (Lusk)  Pool,  the  former  a  native  of  Missis- 
sippi and  the  latter  of  Texas.  The  Pools  were  among 
the  pioneers  of  Mississippi  and  several  generations  of 
the  family  lived  and  died  there.  William  R.,  in  1865, 
left  that  State  and  came  to  Texas.  He  established  his 
home  in  Hill  county,  and  engaged  in  ranching,  con- 
ducting operations  both  in  this  State  and  in  New  Mexico, 
near  Melrose.  In  1912,  well  advanced  in  years  and  hav- 
ing been  fairly  successful,  Mr.  Pool  retired  and  is  now 
enjoying  the  comforts  due  him.  His  whole  life  has  been 
devoted  to  his  own  affairs  and  he  has  never  sought  or 
filled  public  office.  Religiously,  he  is  a  Methodist.  His 
wife,  Laura  (Lusk)  Pool,  traces  her  ancestry  back  to 
Virginia.  Her  father  was  born  in  the  Old  Dominion 
and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Upshur  county,  Texas, 
where  he  was  for  many  years  extensively  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  William  R.  and  Laura  Pool  are 
the  parents  of  five  children,  four  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter, Eugene  B.  being  next  to  the  oldest. 

Eugene  B.  Pool  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Throckmorton,  Texas,  and  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Throckmorton  High  School  with  the  class  of  1898. 
On  leaving  home  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world, 
he  engaged  in  ranching  near  Quanah  and  Wellington, 
which  he  followed  successfully  four  years.  Then  he  took 
up  the  study  of  pharmacy  and  was  registered  in  1906, 
and  since  then  has  been  a  resident  of  Panhandle.  Hav- 
ing sold  his  ranch  and  stock  interests,  he  invested  in 
drugs,  and  today  has  the  largest  and  best  equipped  drug 
store  in  Carson  county. 

Ever  since  he  became  a  voter,  Mr.  Pool  has  taken  an 
active  interest  in  Democratic  politics,  and  from  the  time 
he  became  a  resident  of  Panhandle  he  has  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  its  most  public  spirited  citizens.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Commercial  Club,  and  besides  the  office 
he  now  holds  has  served  as  city  alderman  and  member 
of  the  Panhandle  School  Board.  He  was  elected  County 
Treasurer  in  1912. 

Mr.  Pool's  family  consists  of  wife  and  four  children. 
He  and  Miss  Ina  May  Irwin  were  united  in  marriage  at 
Duke,  Oklahoma,  January  17,  1906,  and  their  children 
are:  Mamie,  bom  at  Duke,  Oklahoma,  in  October,  1906; 
Roy,  at  Wellington,  Texas,  in  September,  1908;  Helen, 
at  Panhandle,  in  November,  1910,  and  Ralph,  also  at 
Panhandle,  in  January,  1913.  Mrs.  Pool  is  a  native  of 
Tennessee  and  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W. 
Irwin. 

Mr.  Pool,  when  he  left  the  paternal  home  and  started 
out  in  life  on  his  own  responsibility,  had  a  capital 
amounting  to  less  than  three  hundred  dollars.     He  now 
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owns  his  own  home  and  other  valuable  real  estate  in 
the  town  of  Panhandle,  and  is  enthusiastic  in  regard  to 
the  possibilities  and  opportunities  afforded  in  his  chosen 
location. 

William  B.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  whose  practice  is  lim- 
ited to  diseases  of  the  eje,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  was 
born  at  Columbiana,  Alabama,  February  26,  1863,  a  son 
of  Dr.  Daniel  McCaskel  and  Martha  Elizabeth  (Bean) 
Anderson.  The  family  moved  to  Texas  in  1866,  and  in 
1893  the  parents  located  at  Brownwood.  The  father  who 
had  practiced  medicine  in  Texas  from  1866  until  1893, 
then  retired,  and  his  death  occurred  in  Brownwood  in 
1903.  He  was  an  excellent  physician  of  the  old  school, 
and  was  known  both  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  gentleman. 
There  were  ten  children  in  the  family,  two  of  whom  are 
now  deceased,  and  Dr.  Anderson  was  fifth  in  order  of 
birth.  One  of  his  brothers.  Dr.  Reuben  Anderson,  is 
a  successful  physician  at  Seguin. 

Dr.  Anderson  is  a  self-made  man  and  paid  his  way 
through  medical  college  by  teaching  school.  As  a  boy 
in  Anderson  county,  he  attended  the  public  schools  and 
then  entered  Baylor  University  in  order  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  profession  which  he  had  chosen.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  left  Baylor  to  supply  himself  with  more 
means,  and  taught  school  in  Llano  county  for  four  years. 
Then  with  his  earnings  he  began  the  study  of  medicine 
in  1886  at  Vanderbilt  University  in  Nashville,  where  he 
was  graduated  M.  D.  During  1893-94  he  was  at  Tulane 
University  at  New  Orleans  in  the  medical  department, 
and  received  from  that  college  also  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
in  1894.  On  returning  to  Texas  from  Nashville  he  took 
up  practice  in  Williamson  county,  where  he  remained 
two  years.  His  devotion  to  his  work  undermined  his 
health,  and  on  that  account  he  returned  to  Llano  county, 
afterwards  moving  to  Runnels  county,  where  he  remained 
three  years  and  regained  his  health.  In  the  fall  of  1894 
he  came  to  Brownwood,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  has 
been  identified  with  his  profession  in  this  city.  Soon 
afterwards  he  began  specializing  in  the  treatment  of  the 
eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat.  In  his  preparation  for  this 
special  work  he  took  two  extended  courses  of  study  in 
Chicago  and  four  in  New  York  City,  besides  numerous 
other  shorter  visits  to  medical  centers  for  study.  Since 
1907  he  has  held  the  record  among  Texas  physicians  in 
his  specialty  in  regular  attendance  at  the  meetings  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  Dr.  Anderson  is  not 
only  a  skilled  i)ractitioner,  but  is  a  contributor  to  the 
progress  of  medical  science  by  his  work  and  has  also 
written  for  the  literature  of  the  profession.  He  has 
been  quoted  in  medical  text  books  on  his  specialty.  Dr. 
Anderson  has  one  of  the  best  equipped  suites  of  offices 
in  the  state,  and  his  services  are  now  in  constant  de- 
mand throughout  the  middle  west  counties.  Since  1904 
he  has  limited  his  practice  to  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose 
and  throat. 

Dr.  Anderson  has  membership  in  the  County  Medical 
Society,  the  Fourth  District  Medical  Society  of  which  he 
was  president  for  two  consecutive  years,  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society  and  the  American  Medical  Association.  His 
work  in  his  profession  has  been  incessant,  he  is  devoted 
to  the  broader  interests  of  the  profession  at  large,  and 
the  first  regular  vacation  since  he  began  practice  was  a 
month  in  1911  during  which  he  and  his  wife  traveled 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Dr.  Anderson  is  a  Knight  Templar 
Mason,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Baptist 
church.  On  December  13,  1888,  he  married  Miss  Fannie 
Elizabeth  I^wis,  a  native  of  Fayette  county,  Texas,  and 
a  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Trimble)  Lewis. 

Joseph  Kenneth  McKenzie.  The  incumbent  of 
the  office  of  county  clerk  of  Roberts  county,  Texas, 
Jose])li  Kenneth  McKenzie,  is  another  of  the  young  men 
of  this  section  who  has  gained  financial  independence  and 
public  prominence  through  the  medium  of  his  own  efforts. 
His  only  equipment  when  he  entered  upon  a  career  of 


his  own  was  that  of  a  good  education,  with  which,  in  con- 
nection with  ambition,  determination  and  persistence^  he 
has  rapidly  forged  tp  the  front.  He  is  a  Texan  by  birth, 
having  been  born  at  Clarksville,  June  8,  1880,  and  is  a 
son  of  John  T.  and  Martha  A.  (Barry)  McKenzie. 

Mr.  McKenzie  comes  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Texas. 
His  paternal  grandfather,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  P.  McKenzie, 
was  born  in  North  Carolina,  from  which  State  he  went 
in  young  manhood  to  Georgia,  taking  his  M.  A.  degree 
at  University  of  Georgia,  and  after  his  marriage   there 
traveled  to  the  Indian  Territory,  where  for  a  number  of 
years  he  was  a  missionary  among  the  red  men.     In  1832 
he  came  to  Texas  and  founded  McKenzie  College,  which 
was  later  consolidated  with  Southwestern  University.     He 
died  in  June,  1880,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.   Bev- 
erend    McKenzie    was    married    in    North    Carolina     to 
Mathilda  High  Parks,  also  a  native  of  North  Carolina. 
and  she  passed  away  in   1892,  when  seventy-five  years 
of  age.     The  maternal  grandfather  of  Joseph   K.   Mc- 
Kenzie was  David  Noble  Barry,  an  early  settler  of  Texas, 
who  followed  farming  and  ranching  and  died  in  1876  at 
the  age  of  sixty-seven  years.     He  was  married  in  Ten- 
nessee to  Martha  Cabine  Smith,  who  passed  away  in  1888 
when  sixty  years  of  age.    John  T.  McKenzie,  the  father 
of  Joseph  K.,  was  born  in  the  Republic  of  Texas,  in  Red 
River  county,  November  13,  1845.    He  received  excellent 
educational  advantages,  and  as  a  young  man  became  an 
instructor  in  McKenzie  College,  and  when  the  Civil  war 
broke  out  enlisted  in  the  commissary  department  of  the 
Confederate  army,  in  which  he  served  for  two  years  in 
the  Indian  territory.     Later  he  took  up  farming  in  Bed 
River  coimty,  and  there  he  still  continues  to  reside,  one 
of  his  section's  substantial  and  highly  esteemed  citizens. 
He  was  married  in  Texas  to  Miss  Martha  N.  Barry,  who 
was  bom  in  this  State,  November  1,  1848,  and  she  still 
survives.     They  became   the  parents  of  four  children: 
David  M.,  who  is  an  extensive  farmer  and  stockman  of 
Red  River  county;  one  who  died  in  infancy;  and  a  sister 
who    died    when    thirteen    years    of    age;    and    Joseph 
Kenneth. 

Joseph    Kenneth    McKenzie    secured    his    preliminary 
educational  training  in  the  public  school  at  Clarksville, 
following  which  he  entered  the  University  of  Texas  under 
Dr.  Winston's  presidency.    He  attended  this  noted  insti- 
tution during   1898,  1899  and  1900,  taking  three  years 
in  literary  department.     From  1902  to  1906  he  followed 
farming  in  the  Red  River  country,  and  in  1907  came  to 
Miami  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  nomi- 
nation, in  1909,  for  the  office  of  county  clerk.    He  was 
the  choice  of  the  voters  in  the  following  election,  and 
his  popularity  was  demonstrated  in  November,  1912,  when 
he  was  given  the  reelection.     He  has  proved  an  efi&cient, 
painstaking   and   conscientious   official,   and  therefore   a 
popular  one.    Mr.  McKenzie  is  a  Democrat,  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  order,  in  which  he  is  master  of  the  Blue 
Lodge  and  has  attained  to  the  Council,  and  is  religiously 
affiliated  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  where  he 
is  the  teacher  of  a  Bible  class.     He  has  a  firm  belief  in 
the  future  of  this  section,  and  has  evidenced  this  confidence 
by  invest^ients  in  fine  farm  lands  in  Gray  county,  which 
is  now  being  developed. 

On  October  25,  1911,  Mr.  McKenzie  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Birdella  Wilkes,  at  Miami,  daughter  of 
A.  K.  and  Eli^a  (Hinds)  Wilkes,  the  former  of  whom 
still  survives  and  makes  his  home  at  Miami,  Texas.  One 
child  has  come  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKenzie:  Wilkes 
Kenneth,  who  was  born  at  Miami,  August  7,  1912. 

Charles  B.  Parker.  Xow  manager  of  the  South- 
western Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company  at  Weather- 
ford,  Mr.  Parker  has  been  on  his  o>vn  responsibility  since 
he  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  not  yet  thirty,  has  success- 
ful achievements  behind  him,  and  a  more  promising  career 
ahead.  Of  Irish  stock  on  his  father  *s  side,  and  Dutch 
on  his  mother  *s,  Charles  B.  Parker  was  born  February  6^ 
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1885,  at  Ellis  county,  Texas,  a  son  of  Z.  E.  and  M.  L. 
(Brown.)  Parker.  The  parents  came  from  middle  Tennessee 
to  Texas  about  1879.  There  were  only  a  few  of  the  Parker 
family  in  middle  Tennessee,  and  the  grandfather  was 
Charles  Parker,  who  had  two  sons,  Zebb  and  Z.  E.  Parker. 
The  grandfather  was  a  planter  and  slaveholder  before 
the  war.  Z.  E.  Parker  was  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate 
army,  during  the  last  years  of  the  war,  and  the  grand- 
father entered  the  army  earlier  in  the  war  and  attained 
the  rank  of  major  in  his  regiment.  He  was  wounded  in 
one  of  the  battles,  but  after  a  brief  time  spent  in  recuper- 
ation at  home,  rejoined  his  command,  and  fought  to  the 
end.  The  father,  after  coming  to  Texas,  followed  busi- 
ness as  a  contractor,  at  first  in  Kaufman  county,  later 
moving  to  Bowie,  in  Montague  county,  where  his  busi- 
ness career  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time.  The 
mother  is  also  still  living,  and  there  were  four  children 
in  her  family,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  young- 
est daughter  died  in  1904. 

Charles  B.  Parker,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  had 
all  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Montague  county. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  started  out  for  himself,  and 
has  practically  won  not  only  education  and  training, 
but  in  his  own  advancement  and  progress  in  the  world. 
For  several  years  he  worked  as  a  clerk  in  a  hotel,  and 
that  brought  him  into  touch  with  business  men  and 
affairs.  (5i  March  1,  1907,  he  took  the  place  of  plant 
chief  for  the  Southwestern  Telegraph  &  Telephone  Com- 
pany at  Bowie.  On  January  1,  1909,  he  became  toll  in- 
Bpector  for  the  company,  and  on  March  1,  1912,  took 
the  management  of  the  Graham  Exchange,  a  year  later 
being  transferred  to  his  present  position  at  Weatherford. 
The  telephone  plant  at  Weatherford  is  the  central  point 
of  operation  for  lines  covering  all  of  Parker  county,  and 
reaching  other  points  at  Boonville,  in  Wise  county,  in 
Palo  Pinto  county,  and  also  in  Jack  county.  There  are 
abont  four  thousand  individual  telephones  concentrating 
at  Weatherford,  and  the  business  is  being  rapidly  ex- 
tended to  other  sections. 

Mr.  Parker  has  always  voted  the  Democratic  ticket 
since  reaching  his  majority.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Weatherford  Commercial  Club.  In  Loveland,  Oklahoma, 
on  January  14,  1909,  Mr.  Parker  married  Lou  Etta  Parr, 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Parr  of  Oklahoma. 
Her  father  is  a  fanner  and  stock  raiser,  while  her  mother 
died  January  13,  1913.  In  the  Parr  family  were  three 
children,  two  daughters  and  one  son.  J.  A.  Parr  is  now 
living  with  his  father,  and  the  other  daughter  is  Mrs. 
M.  B.  Smith  of  Decatur,  Texas,  her  husband  being 
editor  of  the  Wise  County  Messenger.  Mr.  Parker  is 
too  busy  to  take  vacations  and  is  closely  devoted  to  the 
interests  under  his  charge.  He  is  a  popular  man  among 
his  employes,  and  his  energy  and  efficient  work  have  the 
promise  of  much  larger  accomplishments  in  succeeding 
years. 

Arthur  C.  Foster.  While  it  is  undenia})ly  true  that 
the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong,  the  invariable  law  of  destiny  accords  to  tireless 
energy,  perseverance  and  industry  a  successful  career. 
In  no  field  is  this  assertion  better  exemplified  than  in  the 
law,  for  while  inherent  talent,  broad  training  and  prac- 
tical experience  are  great  factors  in  the  shaping  of  suc- 
cess, it  is  steadfast  application  that  brings  the  fullest 
measure  of  prosperity.  A  case  in  point  is  found  in  the 
career  of  Arthur  C.  Foster,  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Haskell  county  bar,  and  a  citizen  of  more 
than  local  importance  in  fraternal  and  public  life.  Mr. 
Foster  was  born  in  Tuscaloosa  county,  Alabama,  Jan- 
uary 31,  1853. 

When  an  infant,  Mr.  Foster  was  })rought  to  Texas  by 
his  parents,  and  here  resided  until  he  was  four  years  old, 
at  which  time  the  family  moved  to  Mississippi.  In  that 
State  Mr.  Foster  received  a  liberal  pu})lic  school  educa- 
tion, and  when  nineteen  years  of  age  returned  to  Texas 
and  began  his  career  as  a  school  teacher.     He  continued 


as  an  educator  for  nearly  four  years,  and  during  this 
period  spent  his  spare  time  in  reading  law,  and  when 
he  gave  up  teaching  engaged  in  farming  for  a  few  years, 
although  he  continued  to  assiduously  prosecute  his  legal 
studies.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Texas  bar  in  1880,  but 
did  not  actively  enter  practice  until  1883,  when  he 
opened  an  office  in  Throckmorton  county.  He  remained 
there  but  one  year,  however,  in  1884  coming  to  Haskell 
county,  which  has  since  been  his  field  of  endeavor.  At 
the  outset  of  his  career,  in  order  to  add  to  his  income, 
he  began  to  deal  in  real  estate,  insurance  and  loans, 
and  has  found  this  business  so  profitable  that  he  has 
since  continued  therein,  and  since  coming  to  Bule,  in 
1907,  has  developed  a  large  and  lucrative  clientele  along 
this  line.  As  a  lawyer,  he  has  won  more  than  a  local 
reputation,  and  is  recognized  as  an  able,  conscientious 
and  thoroughly  learned  legist.  He  has  been  connected 
with  some  of  the  complicated  litigation  fought  out  in 
the  Haskell  county  courts,  in  which  he  has  brought  him- 
self to  the  front  as  an  expert  in  the  field  of  real  estate 
law. 

Mr.  Foster  was  married  in  Lee  county,  Texas,  in 
November,  1877,  to  Miss  Margaret  Edwards,  of  Lee 
county,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  I.  Edwards,  and 
she  died  in  1882,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  being 
buried  in  Lee  county.  One  child  was  born  to  this  union: 
Una  L.,  who  is  a  talented  artist  and  now  makes  her 
home  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Foster's  second 
marriage  occurred  in  Belknap,  Young  county,  Texas,  in 
1886,  when  he  was  united  with  Miss  Dora  Lee,  a  native 
of  Texas,  and  to  this  union  there  were  bom  six  chil- 
dren, of  whom  three  survive:  Arthur  C,  Jr.,  Mildred 
and  Adina. 

For  forty-three  years  Mr.  Foster  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Baptist  church.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first 
church  of  this  denomination  organized  in  Haskell  county, 
and  served  as  its  first  clerk  and  first  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  school.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Rule  Com- 
mercial Club,  and  has  associated  himself  with  his  fellow- 
members  in  promoting  movements  for  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  city's  interests.  An  active  Demo- 
crat, he  was  the  first  mayor  of  Rule,  and  ever  since 
coming  to  this  place  has  been  connected  with  the  school 
board,  of  which  he  is  now  treasurer.  Mr.  Foster  is  fond 
of  music  and  theatricals,  and  in  his  youth  was  a  skilled 
performer  on  the  violin,  guitar  and  flute.  He  has  at- 
tained a  high  place  in  Masonry,  being  past  master  of  the 
Blue  Lodge,  past  high  priest  of  the  Chapter,  thrice  illus- 
trious master  of  the  Council,  past  district  deputy  grand 
master  of  his  district  and  grand  visitor  of  the  Grand 
Chapter  and  Council,  and  has  gained  the  thirty-second 
degree,  including  the  Shrine.  He  holds  membership 
also  in  the  Encampment  of  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  With  supreme 
faith  in  the  future  of  his  adopted  community  he  has 
invested  heavily  in  Haskell  county  lands,  and  now  has 
numerous  valuable  holdings.  His  activities  have  left  their 
impress  upon  the  locality,  and  he  is  justly  regarded  as 
one  of  Haskell  county's  most  substantial  and  reliable 
citizens. 

Nicholas  S.  Schmitz.  The  success  which  has  at- 
tended Nicholas  S.  Schmitz  has  contributed  in  building 
up  South  Texas,  with  thrifty  farmers,  and  to  the  up- 
building of  the  fertile  lands  of  that  part  of  Texas  to 
which  he  is  still  devoting  his  energy.  The  life  of  the 
realty  dealer,  perhaps,  is  less  conspicuous  before  the 
world  than  one  whos6  activities  are  devoted  to  affairs 
of  the  public  arena  or  of  a  member  of  one  of  the  learned 
j>rofessions,  but  it  is  none  the  less  one  of  arduous  labor 
and  thorough  engrossment,  requiring  financial  skill  of  the 
highest  order,  organizing  talent  far  beyond  the  ordinary, 
and  strict  watchfulness  of  the  trend  of  affairs.  The  ut- 
most fidelity,  constant  watchfulness,  far-sighted  judg- 
ment and  thorough  experience  are  necessary  to  counter- 
balance the  effects  of  contraction  in  monetary  credits, 
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the  contingencies  of  poor  crops  and  unprofitable  business 
and  other  multitudinous  influences  which  render  land 
undesirable.  Mr.  Schmitz  has  proved  by  his  success  the 
possession  of  uncommon  power  as  a  realty  dealer.  He 
devoted  the  early  years  of  his  life  to  the  routine  of 
humble  positions,  thoroughly  training  himself  in  every 
detail  pertaining  to  his  chosen  calling.  Today  his  posi- 
tion is  assured,  and  his  standing  among  business  men 
throughout  Texas  is  of  the  highest,  while  his  fair  deal- 
ing under  any  and  all  circumstances  has  gained  him  the 
unqualified  confidence  of  the  general  public. 

Nicholas  S.  Schmitz  was  born  April  26,  1852,  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  is  a  son  of  George  S. 
and  Magdalena  (Putz)  Schmitz.  He  was  reared  in  his 
native  place,  where  his  father  was  a  land  owner  and 
agriculturist,  and  attended  the  public  schools  and  agri- 
cultural college  of  Ettelbrueck,  graduating  from  the  lat- 
ter in  1867  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  In  1868 
he  entered  the  law  office  of  Emile  Salentiny,  where  he 
gained  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  real  estate  law  and 
business  methods.'  In  the  meantime,  his  parents  and  the 
other  children  of  the  family  had  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  January,  1872,  he  followed  them  to  this 
country,  locating  at  Chicago,  in  which  city  he  became 
connected  with  a  grocery  house,  there  perfecting  himself 
in  the  English  language.  He  embarked  in  the  real  estate 
business  on  his  own  account  in  1876,  and  in  1879,  hav- 
ing located  a  colony  of  settlers  in  Northeastern  Kansas, 
went  there  and  opened  an  office,  continuing  to  engage 
in  extensive  enterprises  at  Marysville  until  1886,  tliat 
year  marking  his  advent  in  Western  Texas.  In  company 
with  his  father  and  brothers,  he  invested  in  large  tracts 
of  land  and  engaged  in  stock  raising  and  farming,  with 
headquarters  at  Marienfeld,  now  Stanton,  the  county  seat 
of  Martin  county,  at  that  time  far  out  on  the  staked 
plains,  on  the  frontier.  In  1894  Mr.  Schmitz  came  to 
Houston  and  became  associated  with  J.  S.  Daugherty  in 
the  land  business,  their  operations  consisting  of  the 
locating  of  farmers  on  properties  and  looking  after  the 
development  and  settlement  of  lands  in  Southeastern 
Texas.  He  was  thus  engaged  until  1913,  in  which  year 
he  moved  to  Haywood,  Liberty  county,  and  there  he  has 
since  followed  farming,  stock  raising  and  dealing  in  land. 
Mr.  Schmitz  has  accomplished  a  great  work  in  bring- 
ing into  Texas  a  good  class  of  permanent  settlers,  and 
in  convincing  them  of  the  benefits  of  diversified  farm- 
ing as  compared  to  the  limited  results  to  be  obtained 
through  the  growing  of  one  particular  crop.  He  has 
thereby  helped  them  to  succeed.  Scientific  agriculture 
is  no  longer  merely  a  high  sounding  phrase.  Farming 
has  been  brought  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  professions, 
and  one  that  demands  careful  preparation.  Each  year 
witnesses  remarkable  progress  along  this  line,  and  to 
understand  this  aroused  and  continued  interest,  the  ef- 
fective work  carried  on  by  men  like  Mr.  Schmitz  must  be 
considered. 

In  1882  Mr.  Schmitz  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  Bir- 
ren,  of  Chicago,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Margaret  Birren, 
and  to  this  union  there  have  been  born  four  children: 
Catherine,  Nicholas  Henry,  George  and  Emile.  Of  these, 
George  is  now  deceased.  His  family  residence  in  Ray- 
wood,  Texas,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  homes  in  Liberty 
County. 

Samuel  Fain  Carter.  In  the  development  of  the  lum- 
ber, the  oil,  and  the  other  large  resources  of  Texas,  a 
number  of  men  have  acquired  prominence  and  wealth  and 
business  leadership,  but  among  them  all  not  one  has 
been  more  self-reliant,  more  nearly  self-made,  and  in  his 
progress  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  has  aided  more  of 
his  struggling  comrades,  than  Samuel  Fain  Carter,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Lumberman's  National  Bank  of  Houston. 
Mr.  Carter  is  one  of  the  vital  forces  in  the  progress  of 
south  Texas,  and  as  the  director  of  large  indus- 
trial affairs  has  helped  maintain  the  solid  prosperity  of 
this  portion  of  the  state. 


Mr.  Carter  was  born  near  Huntsville,  Alabama,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1857,  a  son  of  J.  Q.  A.  and  Mildred  Ann 
(Richards)  Carter.  His  parents  came  to  Texas  in  1858 
and  settled  at  Sherman,  where  the  father  was  for  many 
years  engaged  in  business.  It  was  in  the  city  of  Sher- 
man and  during  the  troubled  period  of  the  Civil  war 
that  Samuel  F.  Carter  spent  the  years  of  his  youth. 
Schools  were  in  a  very  rudimentary  condition  at  that 
time,  and  he  attained  only  the  bare  essentials  of  an 
education.  On  leaving  the  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
in  1870  he  became  a  printer's  devil  in  the  office  of  the 
Sherman  Courier,  and  there  learned  his  trade.  As  a 
printer  he  gained  the  best  part  of  his  general  education, 
since  no  one  can  follow  composition  and  general  print- 
ing work  without  obtaining  almost  a  liberal  education. 
He  soon  l)ecame  one  of  the  skillful  compositors  in  the 
office,  and  was  a  first-class  printer  in  every  respect.  He 
left  Sherman  at  the  end  of  six  years,  and  in  1876  be- 
came an  employe  with  the  Galveston  News,  the  oldest 
and  most  influential  newspaper  of  the  southwest.  He  re- 
mained in  the  mechanical  department  of  the  news  for 
four  years,  and  then  in  1881  left  the  printing  business 
permanently,  and  began  a  new  road  to  success. 

He  became  employed  in  the  shingle  mill  of  Long  & 
Co.,  at  Beaumont  as  bookkeeper,  and  it  was  through 
that  avenue  that  he  made  his  entrance  into  the  lumber 
industry,  in  which  he  has  enjoyed  the  greatest  success. 
In  1883  Mr.  Carter  was  sold  a  working  interest,  on  credit, 
in  the  Village  Mills  of  the  Texas  Tram  &  Lumber  Com- 
pany in  Hardin  county.  During  the  next  two  and  a  half 
years  he  lived  at  the  mills  and  studied  every  detail  in 
the  manufacture  of  lumber,  thus  completing  the  knowl- 
edge which  he  had  started  to  acquire  through  the  book- 
keeping end.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Beaumont  as  business  manager  and  sales  agent 
for  the  company,  and  remained  there  for  seven  years, 
during  which  time  he  managed  the  largest  of  the  lum- 
ber concerns  in  southeast  Texas.  Mr.  Carter  has  been 
a  permanent  resident  of  Houston  since  1892,  in  which 
year,  with  the  late  M.  T.  Jones,  he  organized  the  Emporia 
Lumber  Company.  The  plant  of  this  company  was  at 
Emporia,  in  Angelina  county,  Texas,  and  the  general 
offices  in  Houston.  The  company  began  business  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000  which  was  contributed  equally  by  Mr. 
Jones  and  Mr.  Carter.  Subsequently  this  capital  was 
increased  to  half  a-  million  dollars,  and  in  a  few  years 
cash  dividends  were  paid  to  the  stockholders,  amounting 
to  more  than  $300,000.  After  four  years  Mr.  Carter 
bought  the  interest  of  Mr.  Jones  and  then  sold  a  large 
amount  of  the  stock  on  credit  to  several  of  his  trusted 
and  efficient  employes.  There  are  a  number  of  men 
prominent  in  the  lumber  business  today,  who  acluiowl- 
edge  the  Emporia  Lumber  Company  as  the  training 
grounds  where  they  were  fitted  for  a  larger  career.  From 
the  money  and  experience  acquired  while  in  the  employ 
of  this  company,  three  men  are  now  proprietors  each  of 
a  successful  lumber  business  in  this  state,  and  these  men 
loyally  attribute  to  Mr.  Carter  a  large  share  in  their 
individual  prosperity. 

In  1906  Mr.  Carter  disposed  of  all  his  lumber  in- 
terests for  more  than  a  million  dollars,  and  has  since 
devoted  his  energies  to  banking.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Lumberman's  National  Bank  of  Hous- 
ton, organized  May  1,  1907,  and  took  the  office  of  presi- 
dent, and  under  his  executive  management  has  developed 
the  institution  to  one  of  the  strongest  financial  organ- 
izations of  the  state.  In  Houston  Mr.  Carter 's  name  will 
always  be  associated  with  what  was  at  the  time  a  pioneer 
undertaking,  and  which  did  much  to  make  the  Houston 
business  district  conspicuous,  for  its  progreMive  enter- 
prise. Largely  with  his  own  resources  and  entirely  under 
his  direction  was  erected  the  Carter  Building,  conspicuous 
as  the  first  sixteen  story  skyscraper  in  Houston,  and  at 
the  time  the  first  building  of  such  height  and  size  in  the 
entire  state.  The  Carter  Building,  located  on  South  Main 
Street,  covers  a  ground  space  of  102x103  feet  and  is 
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210  feet  from  street  to  roof.     It  was  completed  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1911,  and  contains  over  four  hundred  offices. 

Mr.  Carter  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church  and 
Iia.s  been  one  of  the  active  contributors  and  promoters 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  movement  in 
Houston.  On  January  23,  1882  he  married  Miss  Carrie 
E.  Banks  of  Galveston.  Their  four  children  are  Clara, 
wife  of  J.  E.  Eoos;  Florence,  wife  of  Guy  M.  Bryan; 
Samuel  Fain  Carter,  Jr.  and  Annie  Vive  Carter.  The 
c:'arter  home  is  at  1804  Crawford  Street. 

E.  Clinton  Murray,  M.  D.  One  of  the  most  confi- 
dential and  responsible  relations  in  our  social  existence 
is  occupied  by  the  physician.  To  him  are  entrusted  our 
innermost  secrets,  as  well  as  the  lives  and  welfare  of  our 
dear  ones.  To  worthily  and  acceptably  fill  such  a  posi- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  ever  imposed  on 
man,  and  such  a  task  we  find  is  assumed  by  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  who,  although  yet  a  comparatively  young 
man,  is  not  without  extensive  experience  in  his  profession. 
In  a  comparison  of  the  relative  value  to  mankind  of  the 
various  professions  and  pursuits  to  which  men  devote 
their  time  and  energies,  it  is  widely  recognized  that  none 
is  more  important  than  the  profession  of  medicine.  From 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  human  destiny  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  physician,  not  alone  on  account  of  the 
effect  he  may  have  upon  the  physical  system,  but  also 
upon  the  mental  and  moral  nature  of  mankind.  A  cheery 
presence,  a  sympathetic  nature  and  a  genial  disposi- 
tion often  do  as  much  for  the  patient  as  the  treatment 
administered,  and  are,  therefore,  essential  qualifications 
of  the  successful  practitioner.  In  none  of  these  is  Doctor 
Murray  lacking,  and  for  the  past  decade  he  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  practice  at  Houston,  where  he  has 
gained  marked  distinction  by  reason  of  his  broad 
knowledge,  his  skill  and  his  honorable  efforts  in  the  line 
of  his  chosen  calling. 

E.  Clinton  Murray  was  born  in  1875,  in  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  and  is  a  son  of  Captain  Hubert  and  Marie 
Camille  (Aubert)  Murray.  Captain  Hubert  Murray  was 
one  of  the  Strong  figures  of  his  day  and  locality.  Bom 
at  Acton,  Massachusetts,  as  a  young  man  he  adopted  a 
seafaring  life,  and  during  the  days  of  the  merchant 
marine,  from  about  1855  to  1877,  was  prominent  among 
sailing  vessel  men  and  in  shipping  circles,  being  at  times 
owner  of  the  ships  **Good  Hope, *'  ** Mountain  Home'' 
and  **Electra. ''  He  sailed  between  New  Orleans,  gulf 
ports,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  was  known  as 
one  of  the  most  daring  and  successful  navigators  of  his 
day.  One  of  his  remarkable  achievements  was  the  bring- 
ing of  his  vessel  safely  into  port  at  Corpus  Christi  in 
the  face  of  a  terrific  gale,  a  feat  that  is  still  spoken  of 
by  vessel  men  of  a  former  generation.  On  his  retire- 
ment from  the  sea,  in  1877,  he  engaged  in  sugar  cane 
production,  in  which  he  was  equally  successful,  being  the 
owner  of  four  large  plantations  in  Louisiana.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1912,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven 
years,  he  was  one  of  the  best  known  figures  of  his  com- 
munity, and  his  loss  was  sincerely  mourned  by  all  who 
had  known  him,  as  a  citizen  whose  place  would  be  hard 

to  fill. 

E.  Clinton  Murray  was  given  excellent  educational 
advantages,  his  early  training  being  secured  in  St.  Aloy- 
sius  Institute,  New  Orleans,  under  private  tutors.  He 
subsequently  attended  the  Jesuit  College,  New  Orleans, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1894  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  his  medical  studies  were  prose- 
cuted in  Tulane  University.  On  his  graduation  from  the 
latter  institution  in  1898,  he  became  clinical  assistant 
and  assistant  resident  surgeon  at  the  New  Orleans  Eye, 
Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Hospital,  for  two  years,  and  spent 
a  like  period  as  physician  in  charge  of  the  Home  for 
Incurables  in  that  city.  His  advent  in  Houston  occurred 
in  1902.  He  has  continued  in  a  general  practice  here  to 
the  present  time,  and  has  had  no  reason  to  regret  q£ 
his  choice  of  locations.     He  has  built  up  a  large  and 


representative  professional  business,  and  his  standing 
among  his  professional  brethren  is  high.  A  close  stu- 
dent, and  a  careful  and  sympathetic  physician,  he  may 
be  numbered  among  those  who  have  chosen  well,  while 
as  a  citizen  ho  has  ably  and  conscientiously  performed 
every  duty  that  has  devolved  upon  him.  His  popularity 
in  social  circles  is  marked,  and  he  has  numerous  friends 
among  the  members  of  the  Houston  Country  Club,  the 
Houston  Press  Club  and  the  Houston  Turn  Verein. 

Doctor  Murray  was  married  in  1901  to  Miss  Florelle 
Virginia  Yeager,  daughter  of  Col.  W.  C.  Yeager,  of 
Natchez,  Mississippi,  and  two  children  have  been  bom 
to  this  union,  namely:  Hubert  and  Florelle  Camelia. 
The  modern  family  home,  a  center  of  social  refinement, 
is  situated  at  No.  2917  Jackson  Street. 

T.  J.  Taylor.  A  resident  of  Wichita  Falls  since  1890 
Mr.  Taylor  is  cashier  of  the  First  State  Bank  &  Trust 
Company  of  the  city,  and  has  been  closely  connected  for 
many  years  with  the  business  and  civic  activities  of  his 
locality. 

T.  J.  Taylor  was  born  February  9,  1864,  at  Linden,  in 
Cass  county,  Texas,  a  son  of  T.  J.  and  Lucy  (Bai^) 
Taj'lor,  who  moved  from  the  State  of  Georgia  to  Texas 
in  1850.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  was  a  veteran  of 
the  Civil  war,  having  served  in  one  of  the  companies  in 
Copton's  Brigade  as  a  private  for  a  portion  of  the  war. 
T.  J.  Taylor,  Jr.,  received  a  common  school  education  at 
Linden,  and  then  took  up  farming  which  was  the  occu- 
pation he  followed  until  he  became  identified  with  busi- 
ness affairs.  Moving  to  Wichita  Falls  in  1890,  he  first 
worked  as  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  store,  and  afterwards  by 
close  attention  to  business  became  proprietor  of  a  similar 
store  in  this  city.  In  1907,  he  was  one  of  the  group  of 
local  business  men  who  organized  the  First  State  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Wichita  Falls,  and  has  since 
served  as  cashier  and  by  his  large  acquaintance  among 
the  people  of  this  locality,  and  his  standing  as  a  busi- 
ness man,  has  done  much  to  promote  the  success  and 
influence  of  the  bank. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  a  Democrat,  and  for  the  past  ten  years, 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Wichita  Falls  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. He  is  a  director  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  fraternity.  His  church 
is  the  Methodist  Episcopal  south. 

At  Linden,  Texas,  November  6,  1886,  he  married  Miss 
Ella  D.  Erwin,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Erwin,  who  was 
a  Baptist  minister. 

Herbert  E.  Stevenson,  M.  D.  A  man  of  special  pro- 
fessional attainments.  Dr.  Stevenson  holds  prestige  a» 
one  of  the  essentially  representative  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  the  '*Lone  Star''  state,  which  has  been  his 
home  from  his  boyhood  days.  He  is  engaged  in  active 
general  practice  in  the  City  of  El  Paso,  where  he  controls 
a  largo  and  important  business  in  his  profession,  while 
his  activities  touch  also  the  industrial  affairs  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state. 

Of  buoyant  and  genial  nature,  Dr.  Stevenson  has  won 
friends  in  all  classes,  and  he  is  one  of  the  liberal  and 
progressive  citizens  of  western  Texas,  with  insistent  ap- 
])reciation  of  the  manifold  advantages  and  attractions 
of  his  home  city  and  county. 

Dr.  Herbert  Elmer  Stevenson  was  born  in  Solano 
county,  California,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1871.  He  is  a 
son  of  George  B.  and  Anna  M.  (Maupin)  Stevenson, 
the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  Kentucky  and  the  latter 
in  Missouri.  George  B.  Stevenson  was  one  of  the  valiant 
California  Argonauts  of  the  ever  memorable  year  1849, 
in  which  he  crossed  the  weary  stretches  of  plains  with 
ox  teams  and  wagons  and  encountered  his  full  quota  of 
the  hardships  and  perils  which  attended  overland  travel 
by  such  means  in  the  early  days.  He  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  placer  mining  in  the  camps  of  the  Golden  State 
and  was  exceptionally  successful  in  his  quest  for  the; 
precious  metal,  as  he  became  the  owner  of  rich  mining 
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•  -  family  are  scattered.    He  was  mar- 
\Iiss  Mary  A.  Cheatham,  daughter  of 
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'   <'ron.  Frank  Cheatham,  the  renowned 
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follows:     Florence,  wife  of  T.  H.  Stone 
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:.  MuBBAT  Johnson.    In  one  of  the  most  exact- 
11  the  learned  professions,  Prof.  B.  Murray  John- 
^  attained  enviable  distinction,  being  known  as  one 
e  most  able  and  successful  educators  in  Texas.    As 
iity  superintendent  of  schools  of  Wichita  county,  he 
discharging  his  duties  in  a  manner  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  standards  of  education  in  this  part  of  the 
state,  and  his  executive  ability  has  been  demonstrated  in 
the  reforms  and  innovations  which  have  marked  his  ad- 
ue      ministration.     He  is  a  Texan  by  nativity  and  training 
■  ers,      and  was  bom  September  25,  1884,  in  Denton  county,  a 
liely:      son  of  J.  Henry  and  Martha   (Nisbet)   Johnson.     His 
^(loches,      father,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  came  to  Texas  some  forty 
xotch.  years  ago,  and  located  in  Denton  county,  where  he  became 

1  farm  near      well  known  as  a  county  surveyor.    In  later  years  he  took 
.  (\antages  were      up  school  teaching  and  farming,  and  is  still  living  in 
•  r  his  home.    He      Denton  county,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.     The 
~:ates  was      mother  of  Professor  John^n  was  bom,  reared  and  edu- 
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properties.  With  success  thus  crowning  his  efforts,  he  did 
much  to  further  the  civic  and  industrial  development  of 
California,  in  which  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  he 
was  the  builder  and  principal  owner  of  the  Vaca  Valley 
&  Clear  Lake  Bailroad.  He  continued  his  residence  in 
Califamia  until  1880,  when  he  came  to  Texas  and  estab- 
lished his  home  at  El  Paso,  where  his  family  joined  him 
the  following  year.  El  Paso  was  at  that  time  little  more 
than  a  frontier  trading  point,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
vigorous  and  progressive  citizens  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  development  and  upbuilding  of  the  fine  little 
city  and  the  tributary  territory.  He  became  largely 
interested  in  farming  lands  in  western  Texas,  and  also 
promoted  several  prosperous  mining  enterprises  after 
establishing  his  home  in  El  Paso.  He  was  a  man  of 
sterling  character  and  broad  mental  ken,  loyal  and  public 
spirited,  and  possessed  of  excellent  business  ability,  so 
that  he  proved  a  valuable  factor  in  the  community.  He 
served  with  distinction  as  representative  of  El  Paso 
county  in  the  State  Legislature  and  was  a  leader  in 
thought  and  action  in  his  home  county.  He  passed  to 
the  life  eternal  secure  in  the  high  regard  of  all  who 
knew  him,  and  his  widow,  now  seventy-six  years  of  age, 
still  resides  in  El  Paso  as  one  of  the  loved  and  venerated 
pioneer  women  of  this  section  of  the  state. 

Concerning  the  six  sons,  the  following  brief  data  is 
entered:  William  is  one  of  the  representative  business 
men  of  El  Paso,  being  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Texas  Bitulithic  Company.  Andrew  is  an  executive  offi- 
cial in  the  service  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and 
maintains  his  home  at  Oakland,  California.  George  S. 
is  a  resident  of  Texas  and  is  a  large  land  owner  and 
prosperous  agriculturist  of  the  state.  Charles  A.  resides 
on  the  old  homestead  place  in  Solano  county,  California, 
and  is  one  of  the  representative  fruit  growers  of  the 
Vaca  Valley.  Dr.  Herbert  E.,  of  this  review,  was  the 
next  in  order  of  birth.  Frederick  is  private  secretary 
to  the  president  of  the  San  Toy  Mining  Company  of 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

Dr.  Herbert  E.  Stevenson  gained  his  early  educational 
discipline  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  and 
was  a  lad  of  about  ten  years  at  the  time  of  the  family 
removal  to  El  Paso,  where  he  had  the  distinction  of  being 
a  member  of  the  'first  class  to  graduate  in  the  local  high 
school.  In  preparation  for  the  work  of  his  exacting  pro- 
fession, he  entered  the  medical  department  of  the  great 
University  of  Chicago,  in  which  he  was  graduated  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1899  and  from  which  he  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

While  in  the  great  western  metropolis  Dr.  Stevenson 
"enlisted  for  service  in  the  Spanish -American  war  and 
became  a  non-commissioned  officer  with  the  Seventh 
Hlinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  in  which  he  rose  to  the 
office  of  Captain  of  his  company.  He  was  with  his 
command  in  Cuba  and  gave  effective  service  in  the  med- 
ical and  surgical  departments  of  the  United  States 
forces,  under  the  late  Dr.  Nicholas  Senn,  of  Chicago, 
one  of  the  foremost  of  American  surgeons.  Prior  to 
this  military  service,  in  which  he  made  a  splendid  record, 
the  Doctor  had  been  an  active  and  valued  member  of  the 
Texas  National  Guard  and  at  present  is  Captain  and 
Regimental  Adjutant  of  the  Fourth  Regiment.  He  was 
in  charge  of  cadets  at  the  dedication  of  the  state 
capitol. 

After  his  graduation  in  the  medical  school  in  Chicago, 
Dr.  Stevenson  returned  to  El  Paso,  where  he  has  since 
been  actively  and  successfully  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  and  where  he  has  gained  a  substantial 
and  representative  clientele,  the  retention  of  which 
affords  the  most  effective  voucher  for  his  technical  abil- 
ity and  personal  poi)ularity.  He  keeps  in  close  touch 
with  the  arivances  made  in  medical  and  surgical  science, 
is  actively  identified  with  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  Texas  State  Medical  Society,  and  the  El  Paso 
County  Medical  Society. 

Progressive  and  public-spirited  in  his  civic  attitude. 


Dr.  Stevenson  is  found  aligned  as  a  staunch  supporter  of 
the  cause  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  has  attained  to 
the  thirty-second  degree  of  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite  Masonry  and  Knight  Templars  and  is  also  identi- 
fied with  the  adjunct  organization,  the  Ancient  Arabic 
Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  presi-  - 
dent  of  the  Texas  organization  of  the  National  Red 
Cross  Association  and  holds  membership  in  the  El  Paso 
Country  Club,  the  Toltic  Club,  and  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  and  his  wife  are  most 
popular  and  prominent  factors  in  the  leading  social 
activities  of  El  Paso,  and  their  home  at  620  North 
Oregon  Street  is  known  for  its  gracious  hospitality.  He 
is  likewise  the  owner  of  other  real  estate  in  the  city, 
as  well  as  a  well  improved  landed  estate  in  El  Paso 
county. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1895,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Dr.  Stevenson  to  Miss  Florence  Vilas,  who  was 
born  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  but  who  was  reared  in 
El  Paso,  Texas,  where  her  parents  established  their 
homo  when  she  was  a  child.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
Walter  N.  and  Mary  (Carey)  Vilas,  who  now  reside  in 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  California.  Dr.  Vilas  was 
long  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  is  now 
living  virtually  retired,  after  a  professional  career  of 
signal  honor  and  usefulness.  He  served  as  a  valiant 
soldier  of  the  Union  in  the  Civil  war,  as  a  member  of  a 
Minnesota  regiment,  and  in  the  Spanish- American  war 
he  held  the  office  of  major  surgeon  of  the  First  Texas 
Volunteer  Infantry.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Vilas  was*  like- 
wise an  able  representative  of  the  medical  profession 
and  was  a  Union  surgeon  in  the  Civil  war,  in  which  he 
gave  specially  valuable  service  at  the  ever  memorable 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson  became 
the  parents  of  three  children,  of  whom  one  son  died  in 
infancy.     The  two  surviving  are  Walter  and  Helen. 

Pbof.  George  H.  Carpenter.  Among  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, there  is,  perhaps,  none  which  require  a  more 
thorough  training  than  that  of  the  educator.^  The  mod- 
em teacher  is  called  upon  to  meet  and  overcome  many 
obstacles  with  which  those  of  an  older  day  were  totally 
unacquainted.  The  enlarging  of  the  course  of  study  in 
the  public  schools,  with  the  demand  for  the  practice  of 
pedagogy,  necessitates  a  long  and  careful  training  and 
constant  subsequent  study  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
is  entrusted  the  care  and  training  of  the  receptive  mind 
of  youth.  Popular  demand  has  resulted  in  the  production 
of  a  class  of  men  of  sound  judgment,  keen  insight  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  subjeds,  who 
have  had  no  equal  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Among 
those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  field  c3 
education  in  Texas,  Prof,  George  H.  Carpenter,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Wichita  Falls,  holds  prominent 
place.  lie  was  born  at  Franklin,  North  Carolina,  Auffost 
30,  1868,  and  is  a  son  of  H.  P.  and  Louisa  ElisaSsth 
(  Allen )   Carpenter. 

H.  P.  Carpenter  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  in  1880. 
and  there  grew  to  manhood,  being  reared  to  agrieultiiraf 
pursuits.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he  enlisted 
for  service  in  a  Tennessee  regiment,  and  upon  the  dose 
of  his  service  returned  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  o£  farm- 
ing and  stock  raising,  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  his 
native  state  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Maj,  1898. 
His  wife,  also  a  native  of  the  Old  North  State,  pewoil 
away  there  in  April,  1895,  being  sixty-three  yearn  of 
age.  They  were  the  j^arents  of  seven  sons  and  two 
daughters,  and  of  these  George  H.  was  the  eighth  in 
order  of  birth. 

As  in  the  case  of  so  many  boys  of  his  locality  at  that 
time,  Mr.  Carpenter's  early  years  were  divided  between 
the  summer  work  on  his  father's  farm  and  the  winter 
attendance  at  the  district  school.  He  early  evinced  an 
aptitude  for  the  vocation  which  he  had  decided  was  to 
be  his  life  work,  and  when  he  secured  a  small  sum  of 
money  from  some  life  insurance,  he  enlisted  as  a  eta* 
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dent  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Following  his 
graduation  from  that  institution,  in  1895,  he  further  pre- 
pared himself  by  a  course  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  chosen 
calling,  being  for  some  time  engaged  in  educational  work 
in  his  native  State.  He  subsequently  removed*  to  Mis- 
sissippi, where  for  two  years  he  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  and  in  1898  came  to  Texas  and  for  one  year 
was  a  teacher  at  Greenwood.  Succeeding  this  he  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  to  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  the  schools  of  Chico,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  for 
four  years,  then  went  to  Bowie,  where  he  remained  in 
a  like  position  one  year,  and  following  this  spent  nine 
years  as  superintendent  of  schools  of  Brownwood.  He 
came  to  Wichita  Falls  in  August,  1912,  and  since  that 
time  has  so  ably  managed  the  affairs  of  this  city  in  edu- 
cational matters  as  to  give  the  citizens  of  this  com- 
munity reason  for  self -congratulation.  A  man  of  pro- 
gressive, though  practical  ideas,  he  has  introduced  a 
number  of  innovations  and  reforms  and  the  public  school 
system  of  Wichita  Falls  is  one  which  now  could  hardly 
be  improved  upon.  His  ability  and  executive  capacity 
have  been  widely  recogni2ed,  and  for  some  years  he  has 
acted  in  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust  connected 
with  his  profession.  For  a  number  of  terms  he  had 
charge  of  the  summer  normal  schools  at  Brownwood  and 
Bowie  and  in  Wise  county,  was  vice  president  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  of  United  States,  State 
Director  of  that  association  and  president  of  the  North- 
west Texas  Teachers'  Association,  and  at  this  time  is  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners.  Professor 
Carpenter  is  a  Master  Mason  and  a  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  Columbian 
Woodmen.  His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Methodist 
church.  He  is  fond  of  out-door  life  and'  sports,  and  in 
his  younger  days  was  known  as  an  athlete,  playing  as 
right-guard  on  the  varsity  team  while  attending  college. 
On  December  28,  1898,  Professor  Carpenter  was  mar- 
ried at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,'  to  Miss  Anna  C.  Hughes, 
daughter  of  John  R.  Hughes,  deceased,  formerly  of 
Tennessee.     They  have  had  no  children. 

Thomas  W.  Ford,  an  attorney  with  many  years  of 
successful  practice  to  his  credit,  and  president  of  the 
Sour  Lake  Chemical  Company,  912  Fannin  street,  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  dates  his  birth  at  Burkeville,  Newton  county, 
Texas,  October  6,  1847,  he  being  a  representative  of  one 
of  the  prominent  early  families  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

John  Ford,  the  grandfather  of  Thomas  W.,  was  a 
native  of  South  Carolina.  About  1810  he  moved  from 
South  Carolina  to  Mississippi  and  settled  on  the  Pearl 
river,  where  he  owned  a  large  plantation  and  carried  on 
agricultural  pursuits  according  to  the  manner  of  the  slave 
days.  David  Ford,  his  son,  was  born  in  South  Carolina 
in  1805  and  was  a  small  child  at  the  time  the  family 
home  was  changed  to  Mississippi,  where  he  was  reared 
and  where  he  remained  until  1841.  That  year  he  came 
to  the  republic  of  Texas  and  made  settlement  at  Burke- 
ville, where  he  acquired  a  plantation,  which  he  operated 
with  his  slaves,  and  where  he  became  well  known  as 
a  prominent  and  influential  citizen.  During  the  Civil 
M-ar  he  served  as  post  quartermaster  at  Burkeville.  He 
died  there  in  September,  1873.  His  widow,  Maria  (Van 
Dyke)  Ford  survived  him  until  1892.  She  was  a  native 
of  New  Jersey,  born  in  1812,  a  descendant  of  French- 
Huguenot  ancestors  who  settled  in  Virginia  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  David  and  Maria  Ford  were  the 
parents  of  twelve  children,  six  sons  and  six  daughters, 
of  which  number  only  three  are  now  living,  namely: 
Mrs.  Catharine  A.  Nation,  Dr.  F.  C  Ford  of  Nacogdoches, 
and  Thomas  W.  Ford,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch. 

Thomas  W.  Ford  was  reared  on  his  father's  farm  near 
Burkeville,  and  his  early  educational  advantages  were 
those  afforded  by  the  country  schools  near  his  home.  He 
was  a  small  boy  when  the  war  between  the  States  was 


inaugurated,  but  he  reached  his  eighteenth  year  before 
it  closed  and  then,  just  before  the  surrender  of  General 
Lee,  in  1865,  he  enlisted  in  Company  E,  Whitfield's 
Legion  of  the  Texas  Cavalry  Brigade,  under  General 
Earl  Van  Dom.  A  few  years  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  decided  to  prepare  himself  for  the  practice  of 
law,  and  accordingly  directed  his  course  with  that  in 
view.  Going  to  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  he  entered  the  law 
department  of  Cumberland  University,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1875.  That  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Texas  bar  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Burkeville,  Texas,  where  he  remained  until  1880.  That 
year  he  moved  to  Jasper,  Jasper  county,  Texas,  at 
which  place  he  maintained  his  home  the  next  ten  years, 
devoting  his  time  to  the  practice  of  law.  Since  1890 
he  has  been  a  resident  of  Houston.  During  these  years 
he  has  been  honored  with  official  preferment  and  has  ren- 
dered faithful  and  efficient  service  in  public  office.  A 
number  of  times  he  has  served  as  special  judge  of  the 
first  judicial  district,  and  he  represented  Jasper,  Newton 
and  Orange  counties  in  the  sixteenth  Legislature  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Ford  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Galveston, 
La  Porte  &  Houston  Bailroad,  from  Houston  to  Gal- 
veston, and  served  as  its  first  president,  and  subsequently 
as  its  vice  president  and  general  attorney. 

A  manufacturing  concern  with  which  Mr.  Ford  is  con- 
nected as  president  is  the  Sour  Lake  Chemical  Company 
of  Houston,  which  was  started  in  1906  for  the  manu- 
facture of  soap,  salve  and  hair  tonic  from  the  products 
of  Sour  Lake.  Such  is  the  merit  of  the  manufactured 
products  and  the  enterprise  of  the  business  manage- 
ment pushing  their  sale,  that  the  industry  has  already 
grown  to  enormous  proportions  and  extended  to  aU 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ford  has  membership  in  various  branches  of 
Masonry,  including  Newton  Lodge,  No.  136,  A.  F.  &  A. 
M. ;  Washington  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.;  Buthven  Command- 
ery,  No.  2,  K.  T.,  and  El  Mina  Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N.  M. 
S.  He  is  identified  with  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  of  Houston,  of  which  he  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  stewards,  and,  politically,  he  has  always 
been  a  stanch  Democrat. 

The  Ford  residence  is  at  816  Chenevert  street,  Hous- 
ton, but  Mr.  Ford's  family  are  scattered.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1871  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Cheatham,  daughter  of 
James  Cheatham,  a  pioneer  planter  of  Newton  county 
and  a  cousin  of  Gen.  Frank  Cheatham,  the  renowned 
Confederate  general.  Mrs.  Ford  departed  this  life 
April  2,  1902.  The  children  born  to  them,  seven  in 
number,  are  as  follows:  Florence,  wife  of  T.  H.  Stone 
of  Houston;  Thomas  C,  an  attorney;  Francis  C,  a  phy- 
sician of  Houston,  was  formerly  State  quarantine  officer 
at  Galveston;  William  H^  deceased;  Ethel  G.,  wife  of 
O.  M.  Stone  of  Jasper,  Texas;  Harry  H.,  manager  of 
the  Mound  Oil  Co.,  and  Mary  Louise,  wife  of  Dr. 
Jesse  M.  Goss  of  Houston. 

Prop.  R.  Murkay  Johnson.  In  one  of  the  most  exact- 
ing of  all  the  learned  professions,  Prof.  R.  Murray  John- 
son has  attained  enviable  distinction,  being  known  as  one 
of  the  most  able  and  successful  educators  in  Texas.  As 
county  superintendent  of  schools  of  Wichita  county,  he 
is  discharging  his  duties  in  a  manner  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  standards  of  education  in  this  part  of  the 
state,  and  his  executive  ability  has  been  demonstrated  in 
the  reforms  and  innovations  which  have  marked  his  ad- 
ministration. He  is  a  Texan  by  nativity  and  training 
and  was  born  September  25,  1884,  in  Denton  county,  a 
son  of  J.  Henry  and  Martha  (Nisbet)  Johnson.  His 
father,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  came  to  Texas  some  forty 
years  ago,  and  located  in  Denton  county,  where  he  became 
well  known  as  a  county  surveyor.  In  later  years  he  took 
up  school  teaching  and  farming,  and  is  still  living  in 
Denton  county,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  The 
mother  of  Professor  Johnson  was  bom,  reared  and  edu- 
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cated  in  Arkansas,  and  died  in  1895,  in  Denton  county, 
when  thirty -eight  years  of  age.  They  were  the  parents 
of  eight  children:  Mrs.  Alice  Frasier,  a  resident  of 
Dalhart,  Texas;  W.  T.  Johnson,  of  Wichita  Falls;  M. 
L.,  who  is  superintendent  of  the  Milford  school,  in  Ellis 
county;  S.  D.,  principal  of  the  Strawn  school,  in  Pala 
Pinto;  and  Kathrine,  who  resides  at  Dalhart,  Texas; 
and  one  child  who  died  in  infancy.  Nesbitt  died  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

The  early  education  of  Prof.  Johnson  was  secured 
in  public  schools  of  Denton  county  following  which  he 
attended  The  John  B.  Denton  College  and  then  taught 
school  for  three  years  in  Denton  county  and  later  grad- 
uated from  the  state  normal  in  1911.  He  come  to 
Wichita  Falls  and  taught  in  the  high  school  for  one 
year,  and  in  the  fall  of  1912  was  elected  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Wichita  County,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  still  continues  to  ably  fill.  He  has  proved 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  popular  county  super- 
intendents this  county  has  known.  A  man  of  scholarly 
tastes  and  studious  habits,  his  knowledge  is  broad  and 
comprehensive,  and  he  has  the  happy  faculty  of  im- 
parting concisely,  clearly  and  readily  to  others  the  knowl- 
edge he  has  acquired.  An  excellent  disciplinarian,  he 
has  won  alike  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  students  and 
their  parents  and  the  friendship  and  admiration  of  his 
teachers.  Professor  Johnson  is  interested  in  agricultural 
jmrsuits,  and  owns  valuable  proi>erty  in  the  Wichita  coun- 
try. He  is  a  Democrat  in  his  political  atliliations,  and, 
while  not  a  politician,  has  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  success  of  his  party.  His  religious  connection  is 
with  the  Christian  church.     Professor  Johnson  is  single. 

The  career  of  this  able  and  conscientious  devotee  of 
education  has  been  one  of  earnest  endeavor  since  early 
childhood.  He  has  made  his  own  way  in  the  world, 
overcoming  obstacles  as  they  have  arisen  before  him 
with  a  persistency  of  effort  that  would  have  won  success 
in  any  line  which  he  might  have  chosen  to  follow.  His 
career  illustrates  most  forcibly  that  perseverance,  in- 
dustry and  well-applied  effort  invariably  niake  for  suc- 
cess, and  is  therefore  one  worthy  of  emulation. 

Charles  R.  Hartsook,  M.  D.  In  practice  at  Wichita 
Falls  since  190S,  Dr.  Hartsiwk  is  a  successful  specialist  in 
eve,  ear.  nose  and  throat,  and  is  now  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Wichita  County  Medical  Society.  A  Vir- 
ginian by  birth  he  si>ent  his  early  years  in  teaching  and 
as  a  traveling  salesman,  in  order  to  secure  the  means  to 
fit  himself  for  a  professional  career,  and  has  won  his 
success  and  merit. 

In  Castlewood.  Virginia,  Charles  R.  Hartsook  was  bom 
August  IS,  1S73,  a  son  of  Alexander  M.  Hartsook,  who 
was  also  born  in  Virginia.  The  father  was  a  farmer 
and  stockman,  served  as  a  private  throughout  the  entire 
war  betweim  the  states,  and  after  a  successful  career 
died  at  Honaker.  Virginia,  in  1910.  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
one  years.  His  wife  was  Kliza  (Powers)  Hartsook.  who 
was  "born  in  Russell  county.  Virginia,  a  daughter  of 
Jeflren?on  Powers,  an  old  Virginia  planter,  a  very  promi- 
nent and  influential  man  in  that  section.  Mrs.  Hartsot^k, 
the  mother,  is  still  living,  and  makes  her  home  with  her 
Sim  Dr.  Hartsook  in  Wichita  Falls.  The  only  other 
child  is  Nathan  E.  Hartsook.  who  is  a  physician  of 
Hanaker.  Virginia.  The  paternal  ancestry  came  from 
liermany.  after   the  Revolution,  and  settled   in   eastern 

Virginia. 

Charles  R.  Harts<x»k  was  the  younger  child,  receiveil 
his  eilucation  in  the  common  anil  high  schools  of  Cather- 
wood,  and  graduated  from  the  high  schtml  in  1S96.  He 
completed  his  junior  year  in  the  Emory  and  Henry  Col- 
lege of  Virginia,  and  later  took  up  the  study  of  medicine, 
graduating  M.  D.  from  the  medical  college  of  Virginia, 
in  1904.  l^evious  to  this  time  he  had  spent  four  years 
as  a  teacher  of  the  common  Si'hoi^ls  of  Virginia,  and  also 
traveled  on  the  n^ad  as  a  commercial  salesman.  When 
ready  for   practice  he  located  at  Natural  Bridge.  Vir- 


ginia, and  also  at  Hanaker,  and  in  1908  came  to  Wichita 
Falls,  where  he  has  since  built  up  a  large  private  prac- 
tice as  a  specialist  in  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat.  He 
is  one  of  the  four  specialists  in  this  line  in  Wichita 
Falls,  and  has  a  very  high  standing  over  this  section  of 
north  Texas,  and  is  greatly  pleased  with  Wichita  Falls. 
Dr.  Hartsook  served  as  interne  in  the  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  also  at  the  New 
Orleans  Polyclinic  Hospital,  and  took  post-graduate 
work  at  the  New  York  Post  Graduate  School  and  Chi- 
cago Polyclinic.  He  is  now  acting  as  oculist  for  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad.  He  is  a  member 
and  president  of  the  Wichita  County  Medical  Society, 
has  membership  in  the  State  Medical  Society,  and  the 
American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Oto-Laryng- 
ology.  He  belongs  to  the  Wichita  Falls  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  is  affiliated  with  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective  Order  of  Elks,  and  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  and  his  church  is  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
South. 

At  Richmond,  Virginia,  April  25,  1905,  Dr.  Hartsook 
married  Miss  Eveline  W.  Taylor,  who  was  bom  at  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  a  daughter  of  George  and  S.  E.  Taylor. 
Dr.  Hartsook  has  his  offices  in  the  Kemp-Kell  Building, 
and  he  and  his  wife  reside  in  an  attractive  home  at  1416 
Eleventh  Street. 

Clinton  McKamy  Winkler,  who  was  a  lawyer  of 
Corsicana,  Navarro  county,  and  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  was  bom  in  Burke  countv,  North  Carolina, 
October  19,  1820.  His  father,  David' Tate  Winkler,  was 
a  North  Carolina  farmer  who  emigrated  to  Robertson 
county,  Texas,  in  1844  and  died  in  1849.  Conrad  Wink- 
ler, the  progenitor  of  the  family  in  America,  was  the 
grandfather  of  Judge  Winkler,  and  came  from  Germany 
at  an  early  date,  settling  in  North  Carolina,  where  be 
followed  agricultural  pursuits  until  his  death. 

The  mother  of  Judge  Winkler  was  Lavinia  Gates  Owen, 
a  lady  of  many  accomplishments  and  possessed  of  mneh 
common  sense,  a  native  of  North  Carolina.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Harrison  Owen, « an  educator  of  great  merit, 
celebrated  in  Carolina.  Their  ancestors  came  from  Eng- 
land and  settled  in  Virginia  and  took  standing  with  the 
first  families  in  that  state,  were  loyal  to  the  colonies, 
and  during  the  Revolutionary  War  assisted  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war  for  independence. 

Judge  Winkler,  with  his  father,  moved  to  Indiana  in 
1835,  but  the  youth  remained  there  only  until  1840,  when 
he  came  to  Texas  to  join  his  uncle,  Harrison  Owen,  who 
resided  at  old  Franklin,  in  Robertson  county.  This 
was  a  frontier  settlement  at  that  time,  and 'be  soon 
became  identified  with  all  that  interested  the  people.  A 
few  days  after  his  arrival  he  went  with  a  company  of 
minute  men  organized  for  defense  against  the  Indians. 
and  reached  a  place  where  the  Indians  had  massaered 
the  family,  and  had  danced  around  their  Tietims,  leav- 
ing moccasin  tracks  in  blood  on  the  floor  of  the  eabin. 
He  was  thrilled  with  horror  at  the  spectacle,  and  ever 
afterward  felt  that  an  Indian  was  the  white  man 's  worst 
enemy.  While  belonging  to  this  company  of  minnte  men^ 
under  command  of  Captain  Eli  Chandler,  be  participated 
in  several  Indian  fights,  that  of  Chandler's  nrat  expedi- 
tion in  May,  1841,  when  they  met  the  savages  in  the 
forks  of  Chambers  and  School  creeks,  wbere,  after  a 
gallant  fight,  the  enemy  was  driven  into  fbe  bottom 
and  their  horses,  saddles,  baggage.  lead  and  iwwdier  were 
captured,  being  a  type.  The  Indians  acknowledged  tbey 
numbered  eighty-four,  besides  women  and  cbildrciiy  and 
lost  eight  killed*  and  ten  or  twelve  wounded. 

In  June,  1S41,  Captain  Chandler  made  aaotber  ex- 
pedition  in  search  of  the  hostiles,  going  up  on  the  ensk 
side  of  the  cross-timbers  between  the  bead  wmten  of 
Aquilla  creek  of  the  Brazos  and  Mountain  cre^  of  tbe 
Trinity.  Here  another  reconnoitre  occurred,  in  whaA 
several  Indians  were  killed  and  wounded.  Th^y  mfker- 
ward  learned  there  were  three  large  Indian  TiUagcs 
near  Village  creek,  and  the  Indians  were  to  bare  started 
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on  a  raid  down  the  country  in  a  day  or  two.  They  be- 
lieved there  was  a  much  larger  force  of  white  men, 
otherwise  they  were  strong  enough  to  have  destroyed 
Chandler 's   party. 

Again,  in  August,  1841,  he  accompanied  Captain 
Thomas  I.  Smith  upon  an  expedition  into  Johnson 
county,  where,  in  a  fight,  one  of  their  number,  Abram 
Smith,  was  killed.  They  buried  him  under  four  feet  of 
earth,  rode  back  and  forth  over  his  grave  several  times 
to  obliterate  all  traces  of  where  he  was  buried,  and 
made  their  way  back  to  the  settlement  at  Franklin, 
which  was  situated  in  the  post  oaks  between  where 
Bryan  and  Calvert  now  stand. 

Judge  Winkler's  first  employment  was  as  deputy 
county  clerk,  in  which  he  continued  one  year,  devoting 
every  leisure  hour  to  reading  law  under  Charles  H.  Ray- 
mond, a  gentleman  of  great  renown  in  the  early  history 
of  Texas  as  a  pioneer  citizen  and  public  and  profes- 
sional  man. 

In  1843,  he  was  appointed  clerk  pro  tern,  of  the  Dis- 
tjict  Court,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  discharged  sat- 
isfactorily until  admitted  to  the  bar  in  April,  1844, 
receiving  his  law  license  under  the  Bepublic  of  Texas. 

He   came  to  the   county  seat   of   Navarro   county   in 
1847,  as  the  second  male  inhabitant  of  the  embryo  city, 
engaging  board  with   Rev.   Hampton  McKinney,   where 
he  made  his  home  until  his  marriage  to  Mrs.  Louisa  R. 
Smith  in  1848.     Early  in  1848  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  second  legislature  after  annexation,  and  presented 
the  bill  for  permanently  locating  the  county  seat,  yield- 
ing to  Colonel  Antonio  Navarro  the  honor  of  giving  the 
name,  Corsicana,  which  interpreted  means  Navarro  the 
CoTsican,  when  taken  together  with  the  name  Navarro, 
as  related  elsewhere. 

After  his  term  of  service  expired,  he  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law,  being  retained  in  most  of  the  promi- 
nent criminal  cases,  and  by  his  fidelity  to  his  clients 
and  persevering  industry  in  preparation  of  his  causes 
soon  won  the  confidence  of  his  people  and  gained  for 
himself  a  most  enviable  reputation.  A  contemporary 
said  of  him:  ^'In  trials  he  was  always  respectful  to 
the  court,  kind  to  his  colleagues,  civil  to  his  antagonist, 
but  would  never  sacrifice  the  slightest  principle  of  duty. 
to  an  overweening  deference  toward  either.  In  the  con- 
duct of  litigation  he  was  comprehensive  and  pointed, 
and  had  the  mental  faculty  of  perceiving  what  lawyers 
call  the  gist  of  the  action.'' 

In  1861,  Judge  Winkler,  along  with  the  leading  minds 
of  the  South,  saw  the  folly  of  longer  averting  the 
"irrepressible  conflict"  between  the  North  and  South 
(being  an  original  secessionist),  and  organized  a  coib- 
pany  of  150  men  at  Corsicana  with  the  avowed  inten- 
tion of  joining  the  army  in  Virginia.  This  company 
was  composed  of  some  of  the  best  material  in  the 
county,  strong,  brave,  able-bodied  young  men,  ready  to 
do  and  dare  everything  in  defense  of  principles  they  con- 
sidered right.  C.  M.  Winkler  was  captain,  Loughbridge 
first  lieutenant,  and  N.  J.  Mills  second  lieutenant.  They 
repaired  to  Harrisburg,  near  Houston,  to  a  camp  of 
instruction,  and  with  other  companies  were  sent  off  to 
Bichmond,  Virginia,  to  join  the  Virginia  army.  Cap- 
tain Winkler's  company,  after  their  arrival  at  Rich- 
mond, became  a  part  of  the  Fourth  Texas  Regiment, 
was  organized  and  placed  under  command  of  Colonel 
John  B.  Hood,  afterward  renowned  for  turning  the  tide 
of  battle  at  Gaines'  Mill,  their  gallantry  at  second 
Manassas,  Sharpsburg,  Gettysburg,  Wilderness  and  all 
the  campaigns  of  General  Lee's  army,  surrendering  at 
Appomattox  only  twelve  muskets,  gaining  along  with 
otner  companies,  a  dearly  bought  reputation  second  to 
no  regiment  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  forming, 
together  with  the  First  Texas,  Fifth  Texas  and  Third 
Arkansas  Regiments,  Hood's  Texas  Brigade — the  only 
brigade  of  Texans  in  the  Virginia  army.  General  Lee 
said  of  them:  ^^I  rely  upon  the  Texans  in  all  tight 
places,  and  fear   I  have  to  call  upon  them  too  often. 


They  have  fought  grandly  and  nobly,  and  we  must  have 
more  of  them.  With  a  few  more  regiments,  as  Hood 
now  has,  as  an  example  of  daring  and  bravery,  I  could 
feel  more  confident  of  the  campaign." 

In  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  Judge  Winkler  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  the  ball  passing  entirely  through 
the  limb,  without  breaking  the  bone.  His  first  promo- 
tion was  to  the  rank  of  major.  Subsequently  he  be- 
came lieutenant-colonel,  which  position  he  held  when 
he  surrendered  at  Appomattox,  although  he  was  in 
command  of  a  regiment  after  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, and  also  after  the  death  of  General  Gregg,  below 
Richmond,  in  October,  1864,  in  command  of  a  brigade 
until  Colonel  Bass,  his  ranking  oflicer,  recovered  from 
a  wound. 

After  the  war  was  ended,  in  1865,  he  returned  to 
Texas,  when,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  friends,  he 
entered  the  race  for  district  judge  of  the  thirteenth 
judicial  district  in  1866.  He  was  declared  elected  and 
received  his  certificate  of  election,  took  the  oath  of 
qualification,  received  his  commission  and  entered  on  the 
discharge  of  his  duty.  The  third  day  after  adjourning 
court  it  was  called  to  his  attention  that  his  competitor, 
Hon.  Robert  S.  Gould,  had  received  the  majority  of  the 
votes  cast,  and  an  official  mistake  made.  He  surren- 
dered his  oflice  and  returned  home.  Said  one  of  his 
friends:  ^^He  took  no  advice  of  counsel  as  to  his  legal 
rights.  He  interposed  no  special  plea  or  technical  objec- 
tion. It  was  enough  for  him  to  know,  and  he  knew  it 
by  instinct,  that  the  true  title  to  the  office  did  not  con- 
sist in  the  certificate  of  election  nor  in  the  commission, 
but  existed  in  the  people,  and  could  not  rightfully  be 
held  by  anyone  except  that  person  upon  whom  the  peo- 
ple had,  by  their  suffrage,  cast  the  title.  He  scorned 
to  take  advantage  of  any  quibble  to  hold  as  his  own 
that  which  the  people  in  their  wisdom  had  seen  fit  to 
confer  upon  another." 

After  this  he  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  at  his 
home  at  Corsicana,  aiding  his  people  during  the  fearful 
scenes  of  reconstruction  to  rise  superior  to  the  heat  and 
passion  of  the  hour,  and  at  no  time  displaying  more 
bravery  than  when  assisting  in  steering  the  bark  of 
State  out  of  the  troubled  waters  of  factional  frenzy. 
Between  the  contending  political  parties  he  stood  as  a 
bulwark  of  safety,  and  became  a  tower  of  strength  to 
his  friends  and  neighbors,  who  were  ever  ready  to  listen 
to  his  words  of  counsel.  Perhaps  this  was  more  sig- 
nally illustrated  when  men  of  Republican  principles, 
boosted  into  office  by  brute  force,  got  into  trouble  with 
Democratic  citizens  and  called  upon  Judge  Winkler  to 
claim  his  protection  as  a  good  citizen.  Then  he  rose 
to  the  magnitude  of  sublimity  of  conduct,  and  poured 
oil  upon  the  vexed  controversy.  When  the  first  election 
was  held,  as  ordered  at  the  county  seat,  guarded  by 
negro  state  police,  and  each  man  required  to  stand  in 
line  and  vote  according  to  fixed  rule,  then  he  walked  up 
and  down  that  line,  all  day,  encouraging  the  men  to 
''keep  cool,  boysj  keep  cool,"  as  they  muttered  their 
discontent,  cheering  and  pointing  to  the  day  not  far  dis- 
tant when  they  would  recover  their  political  rights,  say- 
ing he  had  fought  four  years,  and  now  must  admonish 
to  ''keep  cool,"  which  was  harder  to  accomplish  than 
to  fight,  but  glorious  results  would  follow.  Often  old 
men  now  recall  that  day  with  pride. 

In  1872  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  State  Demo- 
cratic executive  committee.  His  address  to  the  Democ- 
racy of  Texas  has  the  ring  of  true  patriotism,  from 
which  we  give  an  extract:  "That  half -civil,  half -mili- 
tary, half-civilized,  half -savage  body  composed,  to  a  great 
degree,  of  irresponsible  and  ignorant  men,  called  State 
police,  no  longer  lords  it  over  the  people.  You  are  no 
longer  required  to  dance  a  four  days'  attendance  at 
your  county  seats  in  order  that  you  may  deposit  your 
votes,  but  instead  you  have  a  fair  election  law,  with 
precinct  ballot  boxes,  guarded  against  fraud  in  every 
conceivable    manner.      The   people    of    Texas    are    once 
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more  free  to  manage  their  affairs  in  their  own  waj,  ac- 
cording to  the  primary  principles  of  Democracy. 

'*In  national  polities  you  need  not  expect  that  Demo- 
cratic ideas  will  be  understood  or  appreciated  so  long 
as  there  is  a  majority  interested  in  keeping  alive  the 
prejudices  and  animosities  engendered  by  the  past,  or  a 
powerful  political  organization  fails  to  restore  the  prop- 
erty of  non-combatants. 

''Our  principles,  however,  will  survive  the  prejudices 
of  the  hour.  The  sober  second  thought  must  give 
reason  her  sway,  or  the  work  of  centralization  will  go 
on  to  completion.  Let  us  wait  and  hope  for  the  best; 
meanwhile,  let  us  all,  unmindful  of  past  political  differ- 
ences, and  inviting  the  co-operation  of  all  good  citizens, 
whether  native  or  foreign  bom,  unite  as  one  man  in 
building  up  our  material  interests,  and  securely  guarding 
them  by  sound  and  wholesome  laws,  administered  by 
honest  and  upright  officials,  in  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple, with  due  regard  for  the  protection  of  life,  reputation 
and  property,  avoiding  all  unnecessary  burdens  and  re- 
straints  in    individual    freedom    consistent    with    public 

safety. ' ' 

During  this  year  he  had  yielded  to  his  friends  that 
the  State  required  wise  legislators,  and  was  elected, 
along  with  other  most  prominent  leaders,  to  a  seat  in 
the  Legislature,  the  13th,  which  is  famous  for  abolish- 
ing so  many  of  the  abuses  which  had  grown  up  during 
reconstruction. 

In  1876  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  original  Court 
of  Appeals,  together  with  Judges  M.  D.  Ecter  and  John 
P.  White.  As  a  judge  the  ten  volumes  of  the  pub- 
lished opinions  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  tell  the  story 
of  his  industry  and  devotion  to  duty. 

Judge  Winkler  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
Masonic  lodge  of  Corsicana  and  Chapter  41,  and  he 
organized  Bertrand  du  Gueslin  Commandery  of  Knight 
Templars.  He  was  made  a  Sir  Knight  at  Wheelock  when 
the  lodge  there  was  organized. 

He  was  made  Grand  Master  of  Grand  State  Masonic 
Lodge  in  1870,  and  held  that  position  until  1871;  was 
Grand  Captain  General  of  Grand  Commandery,  and  took 
the   thirty-second   degree   of   Scottish   Rite   Masonry   in 

April,   1882.  ,  ^         ^  .^ 

He  was  for  many  years  a  consistent  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  Corsicana,  his 
purse  ever  open  to  the  calls  of  the  work  of  Christianity, 
and  his  home  the  preacher  ^s  home.  His  life  was  pure 
and  above  reproach. 

He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Mrs.  Louisa  Smith,  in 
1848.  She  died  in  November,  1861.  During  the  war, 
while  a  soldier  of  ]Sood's  Texas  Brigade,  he  met  Miss 
.  Angelina  V.  Smith  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend.  A 
correspondence  was  proposed  by  the  soldier  so  far  away 
from  relatives  and  friends,  which  was  entirely  friendly 
for  a  year,  when  it  ripened  into  a  warmer  attachment 
after  the  wound  received  at  Gettysburg,  and  resulted  in 
their  marriage  January  7,  1864.  Three  children  by  the 
first  marriage  and  six  by  the  last  (one  of  whom  died  in 
infancy)  blessed  these  unions,  which  in  both  cases  were 
singularly  happy  and  congenial. 

Judge  Winkler  died  at  Austin,  Texas,  May  13,  1882, 
after  an  illness  of  only  five  days,  while  engaged  in  his 
official  duties.  The  people  were  shocked  at  his  sudden 
death  in  the  vigor  of  life,  in  the  midst  of  a  ])usy 
career,  the  whole  state  uniting  in  lamenting  one  who 
had  i)roved  a  true  son  of  Texas  in  so  many  and  tried 
positions.  The  Central  Railroad  tendered  a  special  train 
from  Hearne  to  convey  the  remains  of  this  distinguished 
child  of  his  state  back  to  his  home  for  interment,  while 
judges,  lawyers.  Masons  and  Knight  Templars  came 
from  different  portions  of  the  state  to  pay  the  last  sad 
tribute  to  a  life  which  had  been  nobly  lived. 

Immediately  upon  the  assembling  of  the  court,  Attor- 
ney-General J.  H.  McLeary  addressed  that  body  as  fol- 
lows : 


''May  it  please  the  court:  A  sorrowful  task  has  ' 
fallen  to  my  lot.  In  the  name  of  the  bar  of  Texas,  it 
is  my  duty  to  offer  for  the  consideration  of  this  honor- 
able court  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  Hon.  Clinton  M. 
Winkler,  late  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  this 
State. 

' 'On  the  13th  inst.  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
a  tribunal  from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal,  and  to  hear 
from  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  the  merited  plaudit  of, 
'Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'  " 

At  a  meeting  of  the  bar,  held  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
these  resolutions  were  adopted: 

"Whereas,  The  Hon.  C.  M.  Winkler,  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  Texas,  has  departed 
this  life,  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  and  while  en- 
gaged in  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  responsible  duties 
entrusted  to  him  by  the  people  of  the  State;  be  it 

"Resolved,  1.  That  the  bar  now  in  attendance  not 
only  give  utterance  to  their  own  sentiments,  but  echo 
those  of  their  brethren  throughout  the  State  of  Texas, 
in  deploring  the  death  of  the  deceased  judge  as  a  public 
calamity  of  no  ordinary  moment. 

"2.  That  so  long  as  unselfish  patriotism,  unsullied  in- 
tegrity and  fidelity  to  every  trust  and  duty,  whether 
public  or  private,  shall  be  held  in  esteem,  that  long  will 
the  name  and  memory  of  C.  M.  Winkler  be  enshrined 
in  the  annals  of  Texas  and  in  the  hearts  of  her  people. 

"3.  That  we  tender  the  family  of  the  lamented  de- 
ceased our  most  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  bereavement 
and  sorrow,  and  the  secretary  of  this  meeting  is  in- 
structed to  communicate  to  them  these  resolutions* " 

Over  his  remains,  resting  in  the  Corsicana  cemetery, 
the  marble  letters  say:  "Living  with  faith  in  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  dying  in  the  strength  of  manhood,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  ever  ready  for  the 
Master 's  call,  he  was  true  to  himself,  true  to  his  people, 
and  true  to  his  God." 

Mrs.  Angelina  V.  Winkler.  In  this  history  of  a 
state  that  she  dearly  loved  and  in  which  she  was  widely 
known  and  held  in  affectionate  regard,  there  is  aU  of 
consistency  in  according  a  tribute  to  this  noble  woman 
who  came  to  Texas  in  the  pioneer  days  and  who  im- 
pressed herself  definitely  upon  the  history  of  this  com- 
monwealth. Of  most  gentle  and  gracious  personality  and 
high  intellectual  attainments,  she  was  a  representative 
of  patrician  southern  lineage,  on  both  the  agnatic  and 
distaff  sides,  and  in  her  long  and  prolific  life  she  stood 
exponent  of  the  highest  ideals  and  of  that  abiding 
hnman  sympathy  which  transcends  mere  sentimental  emo- 
tion to  become  an  actuating  motive  for  helpfulnen. 
The  memoir  here  entered  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with 
deep  interest  by  those  who  came  within  the  immediate 
sphere  of  her  gentle  influence  and  by  all  who  haye  ap- 
preciation of  those  elements  which  make  for  strong  and 
noble  womanhood. 

Mrs.  Angelina  Virginia  (Smith)  Winkler  was  bom 
in  the  historic  and  beautiful  old  city  of  Richmond,  the 
capital  city  of  Virginia,  and  one  that,  like  Rome  of  old. 
forms  a  gracious  diadem  of  its  seven  hills.  The  date  olf 
her  nativity  was  June  2,  1842,  and  she  was  smmnoned 
to  the  life  eternal,  at  her  home  in  the  city  of  ESI  Paao, 
Texas,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1911.  She  was  a  daoj^ifcer 
of  John  Walton  Smith  and  Elizabeth  (Tate)  Smith,  her 
father  having  been  for  fully  half  a  century  a  promment 
merchant  and  an  honored  and  influential  citizen  of  the 
capital  city  of  the  Old  Dominion  commonwealth,  in 
which  the  family  was  founded  in  the  colonial  epoch  of 
our  national  history.  John  Walton  Smith  was  a 
descendant  of  Lady  Mary  Hamilton  and  was  one  of  the 
heirs  to  the  English  estate  of  that  gentlewoman.  Ifza. 
Elizabeth  (Tate)  Smith  was  a  member  of  another  of 
the  old  and  distinguished  families  of  Virginia  and  inher- 
ited a  large  estate,  including  many  slaves.  Both  she  and 
her  husband  continued  to  reside  in  Virginia,  that  enuQi 
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of  much  of  our  national  history,  until  they  passed  from 
the  stage  of  life's  mortal  endeavors. 

Mrs.  Winkler  was  educated  at  Richmond  Female  Insti- 
tute, of  which  at  that  time  the  president  was  Rev.  Basil 
Manly,  one  of  the  finest  educators  of  the  South.  During 
the  progress  of  the  war  between  the  states  she  contrib- 
uted spirited  articles  to  the  Southern  Literary  News,  a 
paper  published  in  Richmond  and  sustained  by  Confed- 
erate talent.  Her  services  in  this  line  continued  during 
the  entire  period  of  the  blockade  of  her  home  city,  the 
capital  of  the  Confederacy.  Much  of  her  time  was  given 
to  relief  work  among  the  wounded  soldiers  brought  to 
Richmond,  and  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  suffering  and 
heroism  so  impressed  her  that  her  whole  subsequent  life 
was  inspired  with  the  desire  that  posterity  should  recog- 
nize what  the  gallant  soldiers  in  gray  endured,  that  there 
might  be  enduring  appreciation  of  their  loyalty  and 
sacrifice 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1864,  in  the  very  height  of 
the  clamor  and  arms  of  war,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Miss  Angelina  Virginia  Smith  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Clinton  M.  Winkler,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
command  of  the  Fourth  Texas  Regiment,  in  Hood's 
Brigade,  and  with  her  husband  she  thereafter  shared  a 
great  deal  of  camp  life  on  the  lines  below  Richmond. 
One  of  her  most  highly  prized  souvenirs  in  later  years 
was  a  certificate  of  membership  in  Hood 's  Brigade  Asso- 
ciation, a  tribute  paid  to  her  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
she  was  at  one  time  actually  under  fire  with  the  com- 
mand. 

The  four  years  of  fratricidal  warfare  brought  to  Mrs. 
Winkler  great  loss,  both  of  kinsfolk  and  property.  Her 
loved  father  and  mother  died  within  the  first  years  of  the 
great  conflict  between  the  states  of  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  a  favorite  brother  was  mortally  wounded  in 
battle.  It  was  also  her  portion  to  see  several  other  kins- 
folk and  a  host  of  friends  give  up  their  lives,  their  all, 
to  the  cause  of  the  fair  and  devasted  southland.  Can  it 
be  wondered  that  she  loved  with  enduring  ardor  the 
South  after  she  had  seen  it  receive  such  a  pitiable  but 
])reoious  baptism?  Within  the  period  of  the  evacuation 
of  Richmond  the  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine  shat- 
tered her  childhood  home.  With  its  destruction  were 
lost  the  papers  which  proved  her  claim  to  the  previously 
mentioned  estate  in  England.  And,  after  all  this.  Gen- 
eral Lee  was  compelled  to  surrender.  For  two  weeks 
Mrs.  Winkler  did  not  know  whether  or  not  her  husband 
were  alive.  He  was  arranging  the  discharge  of  his  men 
and  could  not  leave  immediately.  As  soon  as  possible, 
however,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  relieve  the  suspense 
and  anxiety  of  his  devoted  wife.  In  the  following  July, 
of  the  year  1865,  a  little  son  was  born  to  them,  and 
later  in  the  same  year  they  came  to  Texas  and  estab- 
lished their  home  at  Corsicana,  where  they  experienced 
the  trials  of  the  so-called  period  of  reconstruction  in  the 
South.  With  characteristic  and  undaunted  courage,  Mrs. 
Winkler  met  with  imperturbed  spirit  the  grievous  situa- 
tion. From  the  refined  comforts  and  social  life  of  the 
city  of  Richmond,  she  came  to  a  village  of  about  five 
hundred  inhabitants,  then  remote  from  the  railroad,  and 
if  she  noticed  the  difference  in  conditions  and  associa- 
tions none  ever  heard  her  say  so.  She  often  spoke  in 
later  years  of  these  early  days  in  Corsicana  and  said  that 
what  local  society  lacked  in  numbers  was  made  up  in 
quality.  The  friendships  formed  at  that  time  endured 
to  the  last — friendships  cemented  by  common  danger  and 
common  joys  and  sorrows.  If  what  Mrs.  Winkler  repre- 
sented to  the  stricken  and  helpless  could  be  written  it 
would  fill  a  book.  She  was  the  incarnation  of  sympathy 
and  pity ;  she  remembered  those  who  were  forgotten ;  and 
well  may  it  be  said  that  throughout  the  course  of  her 
long  and  l)eautiful  life  she  trailed  the  beatitudes  in  her 
train.  Not  only  did  she  extend  sympathy,  but  also  cheer 
wherever  she  went.  Always  interested  and  influential  in 
whatever  made  for  the  intellectual,  social  and  Christian 
.strengthening  and  safe-guarding  of  Corsicana,  she  was 


a  loved  and  important  factor  in  the  history  of  that  cul- 
tured little  city. 

During  the  time  that  her  honored  husband,  Colonel 
Winkler,  was  presiding  on  the  bench  of  the  Texas  Cour^ 
of  Appeals,  she  would  spend  a  part  of  each  term  witli 
him  at  Austin,  Tyler  and  Galveston.  Her  acquaintance 
thus  became  state-wide  and  her  friends  were  in  number 
as  her  acquaintances.  After  the  death  of  Colonel  Wink- 
ler, in  1882,  his  widow,  who  had  continued  her  literary 
work,  through  the  medium  of  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles,  found  herself  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
rearing,  alone,  a  family  of  five  children,  and  under  these 
conditions  Mrs.  Winkler  began  the  publication  of  the 
*' Prairie  Flower,"  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the 
pure,  the  true  and  the  beautiful.  For  three  years  she 
continued  this  enterprise  and  the  maga2ine  was  a  wel- 
come visitor  in  the  best  homes  of  Texas.  She  personally 
sought  and  gained  subscriptions  to  the  periodical;  the 
proof  sheets  were  read  by  her;  and  every  number  con- 
tained articles  from  her  pen.  Her  energy  and  ability 
have  always  remained  a  source  of  wonder  and  admira- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  who  knew  her,  for  she  developed 
distinctive  executive  and  business  acumen  in  addition 
to  marked  literary  talent. 

Mrs.  Winkler  was  .appointed  honorary  commissioner 
from  Texas  to  the  World  ^s  Exposition  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  and  through  an  excellent  system  of  organ- 
ization she  effected  the  collection  of  the  splendid  women 's 
exhibit  in  the  Texas  department  of  that  exposition.  In 
a  book,  entitled  ''Gems  from  a  Texas  Quarry,"  and 
compiled  as  a  ''Texas  Contribution  to  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition,"  there  is  an  article  by  Mrs.  Winkler,  In 
1894  she  published  a  volume,  entitled  "The  Confederate 
Capital  and  Hood  ^s  Brigade, ' '  a  book  in  the  compilation 
of  which  she  spared  herself  no  amount  of  effort  and 
research.  Of  this  work  the  members  of  the  historical 
committee  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  have  ex- 
pressed the  highest  appreciation.  Judge  Reagan,  the 
"grand  old  man  of  Texas,"  said  that  the  edition  filled 
a  gap  in  history.  Many  hitherto  disputed  facts  are  estab- 
lished, and  particularly  interesting  are  those  concerning 
the  sword  question  at  the  surrender  of  General  Lee. 
When  Yoakum's  History  of  Texas  was  revised,  in  1898, 
and  a  reference  work  of  two  large  volumes  was  evolved 
therefrom,  the  matter  concerning  Hood's  Brigade  was 
contributed  by  Mrs.  Winkler. 

In  1902,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Texas  State  Orphans'  Home,  at  Corsi- 
cana, Mrs.  Winkler  consented  to  serve  an  unexpired  term 
as  matron  of  that  institution.  The  directors  felt  that 
she,  as  no  other,  could  bring  order  out  of  the  great  con- 
fusion, and  the  great  thoroughness  with  which  she  met 
their  every  expectation  should  be  a  matter  of  gratitude 
on  the  part  of  all  Texans.  In  addition  to  her  fine 
administrative  ability  displayed  in  this  connection  her 
Christian  influence,  exercised  in  behalf  of  the  orphaned 
wards  of  the  state,  can  never  be  estimated,  as  its  angle 
must  ever  continue  to  widen  in  beneficence  through  the 
lives  and  characters  of  those  touched  therewith. 

In  1903  Mrs.  Winkler  and  one  of  her  daughters  re- 
moved to  El  Paso,  to  which  city  other  members  of  the 
family  removed  later,  and  here  were  passed  the  remaining 
years  of  her  beautiful  life.  From  the  time  of  its  organ- 
ization until  her  death  Mrs.  Winkler  was  the  regent  for 
Texas  of  the  Confederate  Museum  in  her  old  home  city 
of  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  the  work  in  this  connection 
was  to  her  a  great  labor  of  love  and  of  hallowed  memo- 
ries and  associations.  The  Texas  room  in  this  museum 
speaks  for  itself,  as  it  is  pronounced  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  building,  the  while  the  memorials  there  gathered 
remain  as  enduring  evidences  of  the  untiring  energy  of 
Mrs.  Winkler  and  her  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Con- 
federacy in  memory  as  well  as  in  fact.  In  1906  she  was 
made  a  life  member  of  the  Confederate  Memorial  Lit- 
erary Society  at  Richmond,  Virginia. 

At  El  Paso  Mrs.  Winkler  effected  the  organization  of 
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the  Bobert  E.  Lee  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy. She  received  several  honors  from  the  Texas 
division  of  this  noble  organization,  which  ever  gave  to 
her  most  hearty  co-operation,  and  the  most  recent  of  such 
preferments  was  her  appointment  as  a  delegate  from 
the  Texas  division  to  the  general  convention  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  in 
1911,  her  death  occurring  before  it  was  permitted  her 
to  make  this  loving  pilgrimage  to  the  city  of  her  birth. 
By  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  Texas  has  been 
given  a  fitting  and  abiding  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Winkler  by  the  placing  of  her  portrait  in  the  Con- 
federate room  in  the  state  capitol,  at  Austin. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Winkler,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1911, 
came  suddenly,  after  an  illness  of  about  an  hour,  and 
was  a  source  of  great  shock  and  sorrow  not  only  to  her 
immediate  loved  ones  but  also  to  her  many  friends 
throughout  Texas  and  Virginia.  In  the  full  possession 
of  her  powers  and  in  the  midst  of  her  usefulness,  she 
was  called  to  the  ^Mand  of  the  leal/'  and  the  immortal 
gained  when  the  breath  of  this  noble  and  gracious  woman 
left  its  mortal  tenement.  Richly  interested  in  the  best 
of  earthly  affairs,  yet  fully  prepared  for  the  life  beyond, 
the  lovely  spirit  of  Mrs.  Winkler  sought  a  fairer  and 
broader  sphere.  The  telegrams,  resolutions  of  sympathy, 
and  letters  that  poured  in  upon  tHe  stricken  family  but 
testified  to  the  objective  appreciation  of  this  daughter 
of  the  South  who  was  ever  true  to  its  highest  ideals. 
The  floral  offerings  were  most  beautiful  and  tendered  in 
great  profusion,  coming  from  various  chapters  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  throughout  the  state,  as 
well  as  from  personal  friends  in  different  sections  of 
Texas  as  well  as  in  the  home  city  of  El  Paso.  The  most 
elaborate  emblem  was  a  large  battle  flag  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, done  in  exquisite  flowers  and  nearly  covering  the 
casket.  This  was  the  offering  of  the  district,  county  and 
city  officials  of  El  Paso.  The  funeral  was  held  from  the 
family  home  and  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  Winkler  *s  pastor 
and  valued  friend,  Rev.  Casper  S.  Wright,  pastor  of  the 
Trinity  Methodist  church  in  El  Paso.  Mr.  Wright  spoke 
fully  and  with  deep  appreciation  of  the  life  and  friend- 
ship of  Mrs.  Winkler  as  he  had  known  her,  and  his 
tribute  found  an  echo  in  the  listening  hearts.  Amid  sor- 
rowing loved  ones  and  devoted  friends,  the  precious  body 
was  laid  to  rest  in  Evergreen  cemetery.  Of  Mrs.  Wink- 
ler it  may  consistently  be  said  that  hers  was  a  perfect 
life.  She  was  an  ideal  Christian.  Daughter  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  mother,  and  more  than  this  cannot  be  said 
in  praise  of  any  woman. 

The  data  for  this  brief  memoir  were  largely  gained 
through  the  kindly  and  effective  co-operation  of  Miss 
Myra  Winkler,  whose  filial  devotion  to  her  mother  was 
ever  of  the  deepest,  even  as  is  her  devotion  to  the 
memory  of  that  gracious  gentlewoman — a  memory  that 
bears  a  perennial  fruitage  of  consolation  and  compensa- 
tion. Miss  Winkler  is  a  prominent  and  valued  factor  in 
educational  work  in  Texas,  and  is  the  present  efficient 
incumbent  of  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools  for  El  Paso  county'  the  while  she  has  the 
further  distinction  of  being  the  first  woman  ever  elected 
to  this  office  in  the  county. 

Clinton  M.  and  Tom  L.  Winkler,  sons,  live  at  Ennis, 
Texas,  while  another  son,  Walton  C,  lives  in  El  Paso, 
as  do  also  the  three  children  of  an  invalid  daughter, 
Beatrice,  who  in  1888  married  Creorge  F.  Markgraff  and 
who  has  been  in  a  Texas  hospital  for  several  years. 
Harry  Owen,  another  son,  died  in  infancy. 

John  H.  Corley.  Among  the  able  financiers  of  Kauf- 
man county,  Texas,  none  has  commanded  greater  respect 
than  John  H.  Corley,  and  his  death  in  1913  was  a  blow 
not  only  to  his  many  personal  friends,  but  also  to  many 
who  depended  ui>on  him  for  advice  and  direction  in 
business  affairs.  Mr.  Corley  was  identified  with  financial 
and  banking  matters  during  the  greater  portion  of  his 
career,  and  while  amassing  a  considerable  fortune  for 


himself,  his  management  brought  wealth  and  prosperity 
to  many  others.  He  was  a  clear  thinker  and  an  earnest 
and  sincere  man,  trusted  by  all.  He  had  the  gift  of 
rare  foresight  and  an  analysis  of  men  and  conditions 
that  gave  him  unusual  power  and  success  in  the  manipn- 
lation  of  affairs,  and  it  is  greatly  to  his  credit  that  lie 
used  this  power  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  others 
also. 

John  H.  Corley  was  born  in  New  York,  on  the  7th 
of  July,  1844.  He  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Corley,  who 
was  a  manufacturer  of  furniture  in  Skaneateles,  New 
York,  and  of  Elizabeth  (Smith)  Corley,  a  native  of 
England.  Thomas  Corley  and  his  wife  are  both  dead. 
They  had  three  children,  as  follows:  Mary,  who  married 
a  Mr.  Crider  and  spent  her  life  in  Troy,  Missouri;  John 
H.,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  family  to  come  to 
Texas,  and  Katherine,  who  became  the  wife  of  Claud 
Kimler  and  made  her  home  at  Troy,  Missouri. 

John  H.  Corley  received  his  education  in  the  schools 
of  Onondaga  county,  New  York,  where  he  grew  up.  He 
was  still  a  boy  when  the  Civil  war  broke  out,  but  he 
was  eager  to  enlist.  He  was  finally  allowed  to  do  so 
and  became  a  member  of  one  of  the  New  York  regi- 
ments that  formed  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Gettysburg,  Spottsyl- 
vania  and  in  other  important  engagements  fought  on 
Virginia  soil.  After  the  war  was  over  he  determined 
to  come  South  to  settle,  and  in  this  determination 
showed  considerable  courage,  for  at  this  time  and  during 
the  terrible  reconstruction  period  the  South  did  not  few 
kindly  toward  her  conquerers. 

However,  he  settled  in  Texas,  and  his  real  eharaeter 
was  shown  in  the  next  few  years.  To  him  the  events 
of  the  four  years  of  warfare  were  as  a  closed  book. 
He  identified  himself  thoroughly  with  the  interests  of 
the  section  of  the  South  in  which  he  located  and  bent 
every  endeavor  towards  the  development  of  the  country 
and  the  prosperity  of  its  citizens.  It  was  towards  the 
end  of  the  cowboy  era  that  he  located  in  Kaufman 
county  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  times  were 
at  utter  variance  to  what  he  had  been  accustomed,  but 
he  made  himself  one  with  his  new  neighbors,  though 
always  preserv-ing  those  individual  characteristics  that 
made  him  a  marked  man. 

During  the  first  year  which  he  spent  in  the  state  he 
became  a  drover,  handling  cattle  for  the  Kansas  mar- 
kets,   this   being   from    1871    to   1872.     He   made   this 
year  a  profitable  one  and   used  the'  money  he  earned 
to  make  his  entry   in  the  banking  business.     He  con- 
sequently located  in  Kaufman  and  became  the  cashier 
of  the  bank  of  Waters  and  DaShielL     In  his  experi- 
ence in  the  cattle  business  he  had  been  associated  with 
the   original   Dougherty,   and   his   abrupt   change   l^m 
what  was  apparently  a  prosperous  business  to  what  waa 
at  least  a  hazardous  one  was  reg^arded  with  interest  by 
the  men  of  the   vicinity.     He,  however,  was  intended 
by  nature  for  a  financier.    Some  months  after  beeomini^ 
cashier  of  the  above  bank  he  formed  one  of  a  company 
that  opened  a  bank  in  Terrell,  towards  which  the  Iteas 
&  Pacific  Bailroad  was  at  that  time  being  built.     This 
institution  was  opened  as  Waters,  Bivins  &  Oorley,  and 
the  latter  was  made  cashier  and  manager  of  Hie  eon- 
cem. 

After  a  time  this  firm  was  succee<led  by  Holt,  Bivina 
&  Corley,  and  later  Bivins  and  Corley  became  lole 
owners.  The  institution  prospered  and  was  finaUj  pur- 
chased by  the  Harris  interests  and  then  became  known 
as  the  Harris  Bank,  and  afterwards  nationaliied.  Mr. 
Corley  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
Harris  National  Bank.  Out  of  this  the  American 
National  Bank  grew  and  Mr.  Corley  was  the  president 
of  the  latter  from  1897  until  his  death,  his  regime 
being  marked  by  a  steady  growth  in  the  proeperity  of 
the  bank. 

While  Mr.  Corley  was  more  deeply  interested  in  Ub 
banking  business  than   in   any   of  his  other   intereifei^ 
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yet  he  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  other  business  endeavors.  His  advice  and 
council  was  eagerly  sought  by  friends  and  acquaintances, 
and  by  those  who  had  the  public  welfare  in  their  hands, 
for  his  disinterested  attitude  and  wisdom  made  him 
trusted. 

In  politics  Mr.  Corley  believed  in  the  principles  of  the 
Republican  party,  but  like  most  Republicans  who  reside 
in  a  state  with  a  large  pegro  population,  he  was  a 
Republican  with  reservations.  He  served  Terrell  as  an 
alderman,  but  did  not  care  to  participate  in  politics. 
In  religious  matters  Mr.  Corley  was  a  member  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  was  an  elder  of  this  church,  being 
generous  in  his  gifts  to  his  church.  He  was  not  a 
member  of  any  fraternal  order,  preferring  to  spend  his 
leisure  with  his  family  in  the  beautiful  home  which  he 
built  on  Griffith  avenue.  He  was  always  abreast  of  the 
times  and  knew  what  the  leading  thinkers  of  the  world 
were  doing.     He  died  at  his  home  on  April  29,  1913. 

Mr.  Corley  married  on  the  31st  of  March,  1872,  Miss 
Martha  P.  Kuykendall,  the  ceremony  taking  place  in 
Kaufman,  Texas.  Mrs.  Corley  was  a  daughter  of  Jesse 
Young  and  Nancy  A.  Kuykendall,  who  came  to  Texas 
as  pioneers  from  Jackson  county,  Tennessee.  He  died 
during  the  sixties  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 

Ten  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corley,  all 
of  whom  received  high  school  educations.  The  elder 
daughters  completed  their  education  in  Gardners  School 
in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Corley  was  closely  identified 
with  the  commercial  life  of  Terrell,  and  his  sons  are 
showing  the  same  keen  interest  which  he  displayed. 
His  eldest  son,  Thomas  E.,  is  auditor  and  treasurer  of 
the  Texas  Midland  Railroad — being  vice-president  of  the 
institution  and  a  director  of  the  American  National 
Bank  of  Terrell.  Robert  lives  in  Beaumont,  Texas, 
where  he  has  numerous  interests,  being  a  director  in 
the  Gulf  National  Bank  of  Beaumont,  Texas,  and  has 
real  estate  and  oil  lands,  also  agricultural  interests. 
Eugene  of  Dallas,  Texas,  is  a  member  of  the  Murray 
Gin  Company.  Earnest  died  in  childhood.  Grace  became 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Cartwright,  of  Terrell.  Ethel  married  W.  A. 
Davis  and  resides  at  Hugo,  Oklahoma.  Henry  married 
Miss  Ethel  Lochhead  and  is  assistant  chief  cashier  of  the 
American  National  Bank  of  Terrell.  Herbert  is  con- 
nected with  the  accounting  department  in  the  auditor  ^s 
office  of  the  Texas  Midland  Railroad,  and  the  two 
younger  daughters,  Ruth  and  Helen,  are  attending  col- 
lege. 

Elias  J.  Lochhead.  When  a  city  or  town  loses  a 
man  who  has  always  been  in  the  forefront,  actively 
awake  to  the  needs  of  the  day,  forceful  and  energetic, 
it  at  first  seems  impossible  that  his  place  can  ever  be 
filled.  Thus  it  was  with  Terrell,  Texas,  when  E.  J. 
Lochhead  died.  For  years  his  dominant  personality  had 
made  him  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  city,  steady  and 
reliable;  his  friends  and  acquaintances  depended  on  his 
judgment  and  the  action  which  he  chose  to  take.  He 
was  president  of  one  of  the  most  important  manufactur- 
ing plants  in  this  section,  but  his  greatest  value  to  his 
home  city  was  in  his  public  spirited  endeavors  to  bring 
prosperity  to  the  people  in  general  through  his  work 
in  the  Commercial  Club  and  in  many  other  instances. 

E.  J.  Lochhead  was  a  Canadian,  born  under  the  flag 
of  Queen  Victoria,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1852,  at 
Centerville,  Ontario.  He  was  of  Scotch  ancestry,  as  is 
most  plainly  seen  by  his  characteristics,  the  rugged 
honesty  and  determined  courage  of  the  Scotch  being 
strongly  marked  in  him.  His  father  was  bom  near 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  about  1828,  and  was  consequently 
a  mere  baby  when  he  was  brought  to  this  country  in 
1830  or  1832.  His  father,  Matthew  Lochhead,  by  name, 
grew  up  on  the  farm  near  the  place  where  Elias  was 
born,  and  spent  his  entire  life  on  this  farm.  He  married 
Miss  Rachel  Martin  and  they  had  seven  children.  Five 
of  these  children  are  as  follows:    Robert,  who  was  the 


first  one  of  the  family  to  come  to  Texas  and  who  died 
in  Kaufman  county  in  1875;  William,  who  now  resides 
in  Terrell,  Texas;  Elias  J.;  Mrs.  Oscar  Hasseltine,  of 
Marlbank,  Ontario,  and  Mrs.  George  Wood,  who  died 
at  Tamworth,  Ontario. 

E.  J.  Lochhead  went  to  school  as  a  child,  but  his 
opportunities  for  an  education  were  very  meagre  and  he 
went  to  work  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  worked  on  the 
farm,  and  although  the  work  was  hard,  yet  the  life  was 
healthy  and  wholesome  and  beneficial  to  both  his  body 
and  mind.  At  an  early  age,  however,  he  left  the  farm 
and  went  to  work  in  a  grist  mill  at  Napanee,  Ontario, 
here  learning  the  practical  side  of  a  business  which  was 
later  to  become  of  supreme  importance  to  him. 

It  was  about  1870  that  he  crossed  the  border  and 
came  into  the  United  States.  He  located  in  the  lumber 
woods  of  Michigan,  which  at  that  time  were  the  scenes 
of  tremendous  activity.  He  was  first  employed  in  a 
shingle  mill  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Rapids,  where  he 
received  liberal  wages.  His  ambitions  were  high  and 
as  his  wages  began  to  accumulate  he  allowed  the  money 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  his  employer,  in  the  hope  that 
he  himself  might  soon  become  a  mill  owner  instead  of  an 
employee.  The  panic  in  1873  destroyed  all  of  his  hopes, 
for  his  employer  was  forced  to  go  into  bankruptcy  and 
his  own  savings  vanished  in  the  general  crash.  For  two 
years  more  lie  remained  in  the  Michigan  woods  strug- 
gling to  regain  some  of  his  capital  by  hard  work  and 
close  economy.  Times  were  hard  after  the  panic  and 
he  was  little  more  than  a  boy,  but  he  persevered  and 
finally  had  enough  money  to  come  to  Texas,  where  he 
established  himself  in  Kaufman  county,  whither  his 
brother,  Robert,  had  preceded  him.  For  the  first  two 
years  after  his  arrival  in  Texas,  Mr.  Lochhead  devoted 
himself  to  agriculture.  He  bought  a  farm  and  worked 
faithfully,  but  farming  was  not  his  forte  and  he  de- 
termined at  the  end  of  the  two  years  to  give  his  atten- 
tion to  something  else. 

He  offered  his  services  to  the  man  who  was  at  that 
time  operating  the  old  stone  mill  and  went  to  work  for 
him  at  3,  wage  of  a  dollar  a  day,  out  of  which  stipend 
he  boarded  himself.  He  presently  sold  his  farm,  how- 
ever, and  with  the  proceeds,  which  amounted  to  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars,  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the 
mill.  The  successful  o'peration  of  this  mill  now  became 
his  life  work.  With  changing  conditions  the  mill  was 
remodeled  to  meet  the  greater  demands  being  made 
upon  it.  New  machinery  and  various  changes  were  made 
from  time  to  time  and  the  plant  became  one  of  the 
important  and  prosperous  industries  of  Terrell.  In  1886 
he  formed  a  stock  company,  which  was  known  as  the 
Terrell  Milling  Company.  He  was  elected  president  of 
this  company  and  so  remained  until  his  death.  He  was 
associated  in  this  enterprise  with  some  of  the  ablest 
business  men  of  the  community,  including  J.  B.  Anthony, 
M.  W.  Raley,  B.  L.  Gill,  E.  M.  Friend  and  Captain 
Porter. 

Aside  from  his  business  he  was  a  prominent  stock- 
holder in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Terrell  and  was 
vice-president  of  this  institution  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Mr.  Lochhead  was  as  ambitious  for  the  commercial 
supremacy  of  Terrell  as  were  his  business  associates 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  making  Terrell  a  com- 
mercial center.  He  joined  with  other  leading  business 
men  in  forming  the  Commercial  Club  and  for  two  years 
was  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  this  organiza- 
tion. Mr.  Lochhead  spent  his  entire  life  after  coming 
to  Texas  in  or  near  Terrell,  with  the  exception  of  the 
four  years  following  1880,  when  he  removed  to  Gal- 
veston and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Texas  Star  Milling 
Company  of  that  place. 

In  his  religious  belief  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  a  member  of  the  official 
body  of  that  church.  In  fraternal  affairs  he  was  a 
Knight  of  Pythias,  but  his  belief  in  fraternity  was 
exemplified  more  by  practical  benevolence  than  by  his 
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and  long  held  membership  in  the  Methodist  denomination. 

William  Warren  was  a  son  of  Joseph  Warren,  who 
came  to  Texas  at  about  the  same  time  his  son  did,  and 
he  died  in  Ca?8  county  in  1859  when  he  was  about  sixty- 
five  years  old.  He  was  born  in  South  Carolina  and  moved 
to  Mississippi  as  a  pioneer,  there  becoming  a  success- 
ful planter  and  the  owner  of  some  four  hundred  slaves. 
He  owned  a  steamboat  line  that  plied  on  the  Pearl  river 
and  on  Lake  Ponchartrain,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  notable  men  of  his  state.  He  was  a  man  of  Scotch 
and  English  ancestry  and  his  forefathers  mingled  with 
the  early  American  colonists  under  a  British  king.  He 
married  Susan  Drake  and  they  reared  four  sons  and  a 
daughter.  Elias  died  in  Hunt  county,  Texas,  William 
became  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  brief  review, 
Susan  spent  her  life  in  Mif-sij^sippij  Silas  passed  away 
in  early  life;  and  Joseph  died  as  a  young  man  in  Cass 
county. 

William  Warren  married  Miss  Bettie  Waskam,  a 
daughter  of  Col.  John  M.  W^askam,  one  time  president 
of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  a  Metho- 
dist preacher.  He  was  from  Yazoo,  Mississippi,  where 
he  passed  the  earlier  years  of  his  life.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Warren  were  born  three  children,  Robert  L.,  John  W., 
of  San  Antonio,  and  Mrs.  Susie  Nuckols.  The  mother 
survived  the  passing  of  her  husl)and  until  1908. 

Twenty-two  months'  attendance  at  school  is  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  time  spent  by  Robert  L.  Warren  in  the 
securing  of  his  education.  The  opportunity  for  further 
educational  training  was  not  at  hand,  but  the  disposi- 
tion for  study  was  not  lacking  in  the  boy.  That  hp 
then  became  a  student  in  all  sincerity  is  well  evidenced 
by  the  results  achieved  in  his  career.  When  he  first 
came  to  Terrell  ^Mr.  W^arren  worked  for  the  Pacific  Ex- 
press Company  as  a  driver  and  delivery  boy;  later 
he  wheeled  brick  and  mortar  for  the  construction  of  the 
old  Terrell  Cotton  Mill,  and  when  the  work  was  com- 
pleted he  was  given  a  berth  in  the  factory  as  a  mechanic 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  Two  years  spent 
in  steady  work  there  was  followed  by  his  connection  with 
a  drug  house  in  Terrell,  operated  by  Bass  Brothers,  and 
he  was  there  engaged  as  a  clerk  for  two  years,  inciden- 
tally becoming  a  student  of  pharmacy.  He  completed  his 
studies  with  a  pharmaceutic  course  at  the  St.  Louis  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  and  was  graduated  with  a  grade  of 
ninety-nine  and  two-fifths,  and  with  the  highest  honors 
in  the  class;  no  small  credit  for  the  young  man  who 
had  escaped  any  but  the  meagerest  training  in  his  boy- 
hood days. 

Upon  his  return  Mr.  Warren  soon  entered  the  mer- 
cantile house  of  his  father  and  there  was  associated  with 
the  ))usiness  for  three  years.  He  then  entered  upon  the 
study  of  law,  alone  and  unaided,  and  he  completed  his 
reading  with  the  firm  of  Crawford  &  Crawford  in  Dallas, 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Terrell  in  December,  1888, 
before  Judge  Rainey,  now  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of 
Ci,vil  Appeals.  He  began  his  practice  with  a  case  in- 
volving the  possession  of  a  horse,  styled  Shackleford 
versus  Hicks.  The  case  was  tried  twice,  with  two  hung 
juries,  and  the  decision  was  finally  compromised.  Mr. 
Warren  did  not  associate  himself  with  a  partner  at  any 
time,  and  has  continued  in  general  practice,  with  a  more 
or  less  marked  disposition  to  hold  himself  aloof  from 
the  criminal  branch  of  practice,  seeking  the  civil  and 
corporation  fields  for  the  exercise  of  his  talent,  rather 
than  the  criminal  department. 

Mr.  W^arren  has  always,  since  he  came  to  exercise  a 
degree  of  influence  in  his  community,  identified  him- 
self with  the  more  telling  enterprises  of  the  place.  He 
aided  in  the  organization  of  the  Terrell  Cptton  Oil  Mill, 
the  First  National  Bank,  the  Terrell  Sewage  Company 
and  the  Electric  Light  Company.  His  sole  connection 
with  official  life  in  Terrell,  however,  was  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  education  some  years  back. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Warren  has  membership  in  the  Masonic 
order,  in  which  he  has  attained  the  Knights  Templar  de- 


gree. He  has  filled  all  chairs  of  the  Blue  Lodge,  Chap 
ter  and  Conmiandery  and  sat  in  Grand  Lodge  as  well 
He  is  a  Knight  of  Pythias,  and  has  ofiSciated  in  the  loca 
body,  as  well  as  representing  his  lodge  in  the  Granc 
Lodge  of  the  State.  The  Elks,  also,  claims  him  as  { 
member.  Religiously,  he  is  allied  with  the  Methodisi 
Episcopal  church,  and  for  the  past  eleven  years  hat 
directed  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school  as  its  superin 
tendent,  a  service  that  has  undeniably  resulted  in  mucl 
of  good  among  the  rising  generation. 

Reared  in  a  Democratic  atmosphere,  Senator  Warrei 
has  done  his  political  work  under  the  banners  of  thai 
party.  He  finds  a  certain  healthy  enjoyment  in  hii 
contact  with  political  leaders,  and  has  helped  to  nominati 
every  governor  of  Texas  from  Governor  Hogg  down  U 
the  present  incumbent.  He  has  occasionally  participate< 
in  campaign  work,  but  never  in  his  own  behalf  until  ii 
1910,  when  he  was  nominated  without  opposition  foi 
the  office  of  state  senator.  He  succeeded  Senator  Holse^ 
of  Corsicana,  and  in  the  Thirty-first  Legislature  he  wai 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 
and  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  Asylums,  Finanee 
Education,  Penitentiaries,  Judiciary  No.  1,  Public  Health 
jNlilitary  and  State  Affairs,  Public  Debts,  Claims  anc 
Accounts,  Agriculture  and  Senatorial  Districts.  In  th< 
Thirty-second  Legislature  he  was  chairman  of  the  Com 
mittee  on  Contingent  Expenses,  and  was  assigned  t< 
membership  on  the  committees  of  Finance,  Judiciary 
Xo.  2,  Constitutional  Amendments,  Public  Debts,  Clainu 
and  Accounts,  Rules,  Asylum,  Stock  and  Stock  Baising, 
Agriculture,  Insurance  Statistics  and  Labor,  and  Con 
gressional  Districts.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Confer 
ence  Committee  of  redistricting  the  state  for  congress 
man  and  is  a  member  of  the  committee  of  1911  ap 
pointed  to  investigate  the  Prohibition  election,  and  oi 
the  committee  of  1912  for  the  investigation  of  the  peni- 
tentiaries of  the  state.  His  service  in  the  legislature 
has  been  marked  by  the  cleanest,  most  wholesome  and 
efficient  conduct  as  the  representative  of  the  people,  and 
is  characteristic  of  the  man  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

Senator  Warren  was  married  in  Terrell,  Texas,  on 
March  29,  1894,  to  Miss  Annie  T.  Cartwright,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Americus  Cartwright  and  a  granddaughter  of 
Matthew  Cartwright,  of  St.  Augustine,  Texas,  a  sketch 
of  whom  appears  elsewhere  in  this  historical  work.  One 
child  was  born  to  Senator  and  Mrs.  Warren — Annie  Ijee. 
The  family  is  prominent  and  popular  in  Terrell,  and 
take  their  place  in  the  leading  social  activities  of  the 
city,  while  they  are  identified  with  the  church  and 
philanthropic  work  of  the  community  in  the  most  praise- 
worthy manner. 

David  F.  White.  One  of  the  citizens  of  west  Texas 
who  began  their  careers  in  this  country  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  and  who  labored  with  courage  and  indnstrj 
to  develop  this  wilderness  region  into  a  broad  laadseape 
of  farm  and  industry,  and  has  subsequently  reaped  the 
reward  of  such  diligence  in  ample  material  prosperity, 
is  David  F.  White,  probably  one  of  the  most  popular 
citizens  in  the  entire  city  of  El  Paso.  Captain  White, 
as  he  is  often  familiarly  and  affectionately  known  among 
his  many  friends,  has  had  a  career  of  great  diversity, 
not  without  its  share  of  adversity,  but  throughout  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  which  began  when  a  hoy  as  a  sol- 
dier in  the  Civil  war,  he  has  kept  his  rudder  true  and 
his  faith  in  mankind  and  the  world  free  from  the  acids 
of  experience,  and  today  is  one  of  the  most  genlftl  and 
kindly  gentleman  whom  one  may  find  in  the  entire  scope 
of  western  Texas. 

David  F.  White  was  bom  in  Pontotoc  eoon^  Ifissis- 
sippi.  May  25,  1848.  His  father  was  Dr.  Joseph  White, 
a  native  of  Virginia,  who  came  to  Texas  in  1861  and 
practiced  medicine  as  an  old-time  physician  ia  tUs  rtate 
for  many  years.  Along  with  his  professioii  he  eomhined 
ranching  on  a  large  scale,  and  maintained  glJwaWe  herds 
of  cattle  and  other  livestock.     He  was  a  WT  devout 
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and  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  a  member  of  the 
commission,  he  was  authorized  to  carry  out  the  work. 
As  a  chairman  of  the  commission  he  was  president  of 
the  Carnegie  Library  Board  and  his  interest  in  city  im- 
provement made  him  prominent  in  the  Commercial  Club 
in  which  he  seried  as  secretary  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  above  improvements  are  only  a  few  of  those  which 
have  been  made  since  the  commission  has  taken  the  city 
government  in  charge.  A  new  $7,500  auto  pumping  fire 
engine,  together  with  a  thousand  feet  of  new  hose,  was 
purchased  for  the  fire  department.  A  new  concrete 
power  house,  which  .cost  nearly  $7,000  has  been  erected 
almost  entirely  from  the  proceeds  of  the  city  plants. 
This  cuts  the  insurance  pay  rate  off  twenty  cents  and 
saves  the  city  annually  about  $600  in  insurance  pre- 
miums. Four  new  surface  wells  have  been  bored  and 
two  more  will  be  added  in  the  future,  thus  supplying  the 
city  adequately  with  water.  All  of  these  wells  are  to 
be  equipped  with  pumping  jacks  operated  by  electricity. 
The  school  buildings  have  been  improved  and  new  water 
main  has  replaced  the  old  main. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1895,  Mr.  Galbraith  mar- 
ried Miss  Julia  Bass,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Sidney  Bass, 
who  is  the  oldest  druggist  now  in  business  in  Terrell. 
Dr.  Bass  was  born  near  Natchez,  Mississippi,  on  the  3d 
of  September,  1841.  Until  he  was  twelve  years  of  age 
he  worked  on  a  farm  and  was  then  sent  to  Stamford, 
Connecticut,  where  he  became  a  student  in  the  Yale 
Preparatory  School.  He  remained  there  for  four  years 
and  then  entered  Centenary  College,  Louisiana,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1860  with  the  B.  S.  degree. 
He  was  living  in  Madison  Parish,  Louisiana,  when  the 
war  broke  out  and  he  enlisted  in  Company  B  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  being  commissioned  first  lieuten- 
ant, and  during  most  of  the  war  being  in  command  of 
his  company.  He  served  in  Walthairs  Brigade  of 
Bragg 's  army  and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh, 
Perryv'ille,  Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge, 
lookout  Mountain,  in  the  engagements  around  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  and  in  the  Atlanta  campaign.  After  the 
fall  of  Atlanta  he  was  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
of  the  Confederate  States  on  special  duty,  that  of  gather- 
ing up  the  soldiers  absent  in  Louisiana.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  this  work  when  the  war  ended  having  head- 
quarters at  the  time  in  Minden,  Louisiana. 

From  the  close  of  the  war  until  1871,  Dr.  Bass  was 
engaged  in  farming  near  Natchez,  Mississippi,  where  he 
had  spent  his  boyhood.  In  1871  he  came  to  Texas  and 
spent  five  years  in  the  drug  business  in  Sulphur  Springs, 
coming  to  Terrell  in  1876.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
one  of  the  infiuential  men  of  the  city,  active  in  every 
phase  of  the  city's  life. 

Dr.  Bass  is  a  son  of  Henry  J.  Bass,  who  was  bom  at 
Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  in  1814.  The  Bass  family 
were  among  the  earliest  American  families.  The  first 
representative  of  the  family  came  from  England  in 
1636  and  settled  at  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  and  from 
thence  most  of  its  members  went  to  South  Carolina, 
although  one  branch  migrated  westward  and  located  in 
Ohio.  Dr.  Bass  is  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
branch  of  the  family.  Henry  J.  Bass  was  the  son  of 
Daniel  Bass,  and  came  to  Mississippi  with  his  father. 
He  later  came  to  Texas  and  died  at  Sulphur  Springs. 
He  married  Margaret  Robson,  of  Natchez,  Mississippi, 
and  they  had  two  sons,  John  H.  Bass,  who  died  at  Abilene, 
Texas,  and  Dr.  Sidney  Bass.  After  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  which  occurred  in  1860,  Henry  J.  Bass  married  a 
Miss  Smith  and  they  had  one  son,  Kyle  Bass,  of  Okla- 
homa. Dr.  Bass  is  not  the  only  member  of  the  family 
who  has  fought  for  his  country,  for  a  brother  of  Daniel 
Bass  died  of  wounds  which  he  received  during  one  of 
the  campaigns  in  New  Jersey  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Dr.  Sidney  Bass  married  Miss  Laura  Bridgers,  on  the 
1st  of  November,  1860.  Mrs.  Bass,  who  died  in  1902, 
was  the  daughter  of  Elias  Bridgers,  a  large  slave-hold- 
ing planter  of  Mississippi.     Since  Dr.  Bass  was  also  the 


son  of  a  large  planter,  the  young  couple  had  a  hard  time 
after  the  war  in  the  change  from  luxury  to  comparative 
poverty.  They  became  the  parents  of  eight  children. 
The  eldest  of  these,  Sidney  «f.,  married  Leta  Allen  and 
has  been  associated  with  his  father  in  the  drug  business 
all  of  his  life.  Dr.  Thomas  Bass  is  superintendent  of 
the  asylum  of  epileptics  at  Abilene,  Texas.  He  grad- 
uated'from  Tulane  University  and  married  Sadie  Joblin. 
Margaret  Bass  married  S.  F.  Grant  and  died,  leaving 
two  sons.  Kate  became  Mrs.  J.  H.  Cockrell  and  died, 
leaving  a  son.  Julia  is  now  Mrs.  Galbraith.  Ada  mar- 
ried John  £.  Peyton  and  lives  in  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 
John  died  in  his  young  manhood.  Miss  Amy  Bass  lives 
in  Terrell  and  George  C.  became  Mrs.  Wiley  Smith,  of 
Denton,  Texas.  Dr.  Bass  is  one  of  the  leading  Methodists 
of  Texas.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  general  con- 
ference of  the  church  for  sixteen  years  and  has  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  conference  at  Baltimore,  Dallas, 
Birmingham  and  Asheville,  North  Carolina.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  book  committee  for  twelve  years  and 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  that  built  the  Methodist 
Publishing  House  in  Dallas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Galbraith  have  six  children,  as  follows: 
Laura,  Jo,  Catherine,  Juliette,  Nellie  and  Lizzie.  The 
family  of  Mr.  Galbraith  are  also  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church.  In  fraternal  affairs  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  of 
the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

Hon.  Robert  L.  Warren.  Well  to  the  forefront 
among  the  men  who  have  made  honorable  names  for 
themselves  ih  the  legal  profession  and  who  have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  public 
life,  Hon.  Robert  L. .  Warren,  representative  of  the 
Nineteenth  Senatorial  District  in  the  Texas  senate,  must 
be  accorded  place  in  a  biographical  and  historical  work 
of  the  nature  of  which  this  publication  partakes.  Senator 
Warren  has  participated  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  city 
of  Terrell  since  he  became  a  member  of  the  profession  of 
law,  and  his  place  and  status  in  this  district  is  one  that 
carries  with  it  much  of  honor  and  distinction. 

Born  in  Harrison  county,  Texas,  on  September  29, 
1866,  Robert  L.  Warren  is  the  son  of  William  and  Bettie 
(Waskam)  Warren.  The  father  was  born  in  Mississippi 
in  1828  and  died  in  Terrell  in  1886,  having  been  long 
engaged  here  in  the  merchandise  business.  He  was  a 
man  of  excellent  education,  his  advanced  training  having 
been  secured  in  Transylvania  University,  Frankfort,  Ken- 
tucky, and  he  began  independent  life  as  a  planter,  and 
the  owner  of  many  slaves,  as  was  the  custom  at  the  time. 
He  came  to  Texas  in  1853,  and  settled  in  Cass  county, 
from  which  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Secession  conven- 
tion of  Texas.  He  favored  strongly  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  at  that  time,  and  followed  his  inclinations  by 
joining  the  Thirteenth  Texas  Infantry,  of  which  he  be- 
came adjutant.  He  was  in  General  Walker  ^s  Division 
of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  of  the  Confederate 
Army  and  he  participated  with  his  command  in  the 
battles  of  Mansfield,  Pleasant  Hill  and  Yellow  Bayou, 
as  well  as  Jerkins  Ferry.  He  passed  through  the  war 
without  experiencing  personal  injury  or  capture,  and 
when  his  regiment  was  disbanded  at  Hempstead  in  May, 
1865,  he  returned  to  his  home.  Soon  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  Mr.  Warren  located  in  Harrison  county  and 
engaged  in  farming,  continuing  as  a  resident  of  that 
county  until  1882,  when  he  brought  his  family  to  Terrell. 
Here  he  engaged  in  the  merchandise  business  and  later 
took  his  sons  in  with  him,  operating  under  the  firm  name 
of  W.  Warren  &  Sons.  His  early  connection  with  agri- 
culture brought  him  into  a  prominent  connection  with 
the  Grange  movement  in  its  incipiency,  and  he  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  it  for  years,  at 
one  time  making  an  effective  campaign  in  its  behalf 
as  lecturer,  in  which  capacity  he  attracted  wide  and 
favorable  notice  as  a  speaker.  He  was  a  man  who  ever 
advanced  the  cause  of  the  church  with  all  earnestness, 
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aud  long  held  membership  in  the  Methodist  denomination. 

William  Warren  was  a  son  of  Joseph  Warren,  who 
came  to  Texas  at  about  the  same  time  his  son  did,  and 
he  died  in  Cafs  county  in  1859  when  he  was  about  sixty- 
five  years  old.  He  was  born  in  South  Carolina  and  moved 
to  Mississippi  as  a  pioneer,  there  becoming  a  success- 
ful planter  and  the  owner  of  some  four  hundred  slaves. 
He  owned  a  steamboat  line  that  plied  on  the  Peari  river 
and  on  Lake  Ponchartrain,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  notable  men  of  his  state.  He  was  a  man  of  Scotch 
and  English  ancestrj-  and  his  forefathers  mingled  with 
the  early  American  colonists  under  a  British  king.  He 
married  Susan  Drake  and  they  reared  four  sons  and  a 
daughter.  Elias  died  in  Hunt  county,  Texas,  William 
became  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  brief  review, 
Susan  spent  her  life  in  ^fississippi;  Silas  passed  away 
in  early  life;  and  Joseph  died  as  a  young  man  in  Cass 
county. 

William  Warren  married  Miss  Bettie  Waskam,  a 
daughter  of  Col.  John  M.  Waskam,  one  time  president 
of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  a  Metho- 
dist preacher.  He  was  from  Yazoo,  Mississippi,  where 
he  ])assed  the  earlier  years  of  his  life.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Warren  were  born  three  children,  Robert  L.,  John  W., 
of  San  Antonio,  and  Mrs.  Susie  Nuckols.  The  mother 
survived  the  j)assing  of  her  husband  until  1908. 

Twenty-two  months'  attendance  at  school  is  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  time  spent  by  Robert  L.  Warren  in  the 
securing  of  his  education.  The  opportunity  for  further 
educational  training  was  not  at  hand,  but  the  disposi- 
tion for  study  was  not  lacking  in  the  boy.  That  hp 
then  became  a  student  in  all  sincerity  is  well  evidenced 
by  the  results  achieved  in  his  career.  When  he  first 
came  to  Terrell  Mr.  Warren  worked  for  the  Pacific  Ex- 
press Company  as  a  driver  and  delivery  boy;  later 
he  wheeled  brick  and  mortar  for  the  construction  of  the 
old  Terrell  Cotton  Mill,  and  when  the  work  was  com- 
pleted he  was  given  a  berth  in  the  factory  as  a  mechanic 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  Two  years  spent 
in  steady  work  there  was  followed  by  his  connection  with 
a  <lrug  house  in  Terrell,  operated  by  Bass  Brothers,  and 
he  was  there  engaged  as  a  clerk  for  two  years,  inciden- 
tally becoming  a  student  of  pharmacy.  He  completed  his 
studies  with  a  pharmaceutic  course  at  the  St.  Louis  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  and  was  graduated  with  a  grade  of 
ninety-nine  and  two-fifths,  and  with  the  highest  honors 
in  the  class;  no  small  credit  for  the  young  man  who 
had  escaped  any  but  the  meagerest  training  in  his  boy- 
hood days. 

ITi)on  his  return  Mr.  Warren  soon  entered  the  mer- 
cantile house  of  his  father  and  there  was  associated  with 
the  business  for  three  years.  He  then  entered  ui)on  the 
study  of  law,  alone  and  unaided,  and  he  completed  his 
reading  with  the  firm  of  Crawford  &  Crawford  in  Dallas, 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Terrell  in  December,  1888, 
before  Judge  Rainey,  now  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of 
Ci.vil  Appeals.  He  began  his  practice  with  a  case  in- 
volving the  posscFsion  of  a  horse,  styled  Shackleford 
versus  Hicks.  The  case  was  tried  twice,  with  two  hung 
juries,  and  the  decision  was  finally  compromised.  Mr. 
Warren  did  not  associate  himself  with  a  partner  at  any 
tinjc.  and  has  continued  in  general  practice,  with  a  more 
or  less  marked  disposition  to  hold  himself  aloof  from 
the  criminal  branch  of  practice,  seeking  the  civil  and 
cori)oration  fields  for  the  exercise  of  his  talent,  rather 
than  the  criminal  department. 

:\Ir.  Warren  has  always,  since  he  came  to  exercise  a 
degree  of  influence  in  his  community,  identified  him- 
self with  the  more  telling  enterprises  of  the  place.  Ho 
aided  in  the  organization  of  the  Terrell  Cotton  Oil  Mill, 
the  First  National  Bank,  the  Terrell  Sewage  Company 
and  the  Electric  Light  Company.  His  sole  connection 
with  official  life  in  Terrell,  however,  was  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  education  some  years  back. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Warren  has  membership  in  the  Masonic 
order,  in  which  he  has  attained  the  Knights  Templar  de- 


gree. He  has  filled  all  chairs  of  the  Blue  Lodge,  Chap- 
ter and  Commandery  and  sat  in  Grand  Lodge  as  well. 
He  is  a  Knight  of  Pythias,  and  has  officiated  in  the  local 
body,  as  well  as  representing  his  lodge  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State.  The  Elks,  also,  claims  him  as  a 
member.  Religiously,  he  is  allied  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  and  for  the  past  eleven  years  has 
directed  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school  as  its  superin- 
tendent, a  service  that  has  undeniably  resulted  in  much 
of  good  among  the  rising  generation. 

Reared  in  a  Democratic  atmosphere,  Senator  Warren 
has  done  his  political  work  under  the  banners  of  that 
l)arty.     He   finds   a   certain   healthy   enjoyment    in    his 
contact  with  political  leaders,  and  has  helped  to  nominate 
every  governor  of  Texas  from  Governor  Hogg  down  to 
the  present  incumbent.    He  has  occasionally  participated 
in  campaign  work,  but  never  in  his  own  behalf  until  in 
1910,  when   he  was   nominated   without   opposition    for 
the  office  of  state  senator.    He  succeeded  Senator  Holsey 
of  Corsicana,  and  in  the  Thirty-first  Legislature  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ptivileges  and  Elections, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  Asylums,  Finance, 
Education,  Penitentiaries,  Judiciary  No.  1,  Public  Health, 
Military  and   State  Affairs,   Public  Debts,   Claims   and 
Accounts,  Agriculture  and  Senatorial  Districts.     In  the 
Thirty-second  Legislature  he  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Contingent    Expenses,   and   was  assigned   to 
membership   on   the   committees   of   Finance,   Judiciary 
No.  2,  Constitutional  Amendments,  Public  Debts,  Claims 
and  Accounts,  Rules,  Asylum,  Stock  and  Stock  Raising, 
Agriculture,  Insurance   Statistics  and  Labor,  and  Con- 
gressional Districts.     He  was  chairman  of  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  of  redistricting  the  state  for  congress- 
man and  is  a  member  of  the  committee   of  1911  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  Prohibition  election,  and  of 
the  committee  of  1912  for  the  investigation  of  the  peni- 
tentiaries of  the  state.     His  service  in  the  legislature 
has  been  marked  by  the  cleanest,  most  wholemne  and 
efficient  conduct  as  the  representative  of  the  people,  and 
is  characteristic  of  the  man  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

Senator  Warren  was  married  in  Terrell,  Tesas,  on 
March  29,  1894,  to  Miss  Annie  T.  Cartwright,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Americus  Cartwright  and  a  granddaughter  of 
Matthew  Cartwright,  of  St.  Augustine,  Texas,  a  sketch 
of  whom  ap])ears  elsewhere  in  this  historical  woi^  One 
child  was  born  to  Senator  and  Mrs.  Warren — ^Annie  Lee. 
The  family  is  prominent  and  popular  in  TeneU,  and 
take  their  place  in  the  leading  social  activities  of  the 
city,  while  they  are  identified  with  the  ehureh  and 
philanthropic  work  of  the  community  in  the  most  praise- 
worthv  manner. 

David  F.  White.  One  of  the  citizens  of  west  Texas 
who  began  their  careers  in  this  country  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  and  who  labored  with  courage  and  industry 
to  develop  this  wilderness  region  into  a  broad  landscape 
of  farm  and  industry,  and  has  subsequently  reaped  the 
reward  of  such  diligence  in  ample  material  prosperity, 
is  David  F.  White,  probably  one  of  the  most  popular 
citizens  in  the  entire  city  of  El  Paso.  Captain  White, 
as  he  is  often  familiarly  and  affectionately  known  among 
his  many  friends,  has  had  a  career  of  great  diversity^ 
not  without  its  share  of  adversity,  but  throagjiout  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  which  began  when  a  Ixqr  as  a  sol- 
dier in  the  Civil  war,  he  has  kept  his  rudder  true  and 
his  faith  in  mankind  and  the  world  free  from  tito  acids 
of  experience,  and  today  is  one  of  the  most  genial  and 
kindly  gentleman  whom  one  may  find  in  ^is  entire  scope 
of  western  Texas. 

David  F.  White  was  born  in  Pontotoc  county,  Ifissis- 
sippi,  May  25,  1848.  His  father  was  Dr.  Joseph  White. 
a  native  of  Virginia,  who  came  to  Texas  in  1851  and 
practiced  medicine  as  an  old-time  physician  in  this  state 
for  many  years.  Along  with  his  profession  he  eombined 
ranching  on  a  large  scale,  and  maintained  estensiTe  herds 
of  cattle  and  other  livestock.     He  was  a  Yscy  devout 
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Christian,  and  one  of  the  most  liberal  supporters  of  the 
Methodist  denomination  in  his  section.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  1873  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  The  maiden 
name  of  his  wife  was  Elizabeth  Gary,  who  was  bom  and 
reared  in  Mississippi,  in  which  state  they  were  married. 
Her  death  occurred  in  1854,  and  both  parents  now  rest 
in  peace  in  Texas.  There  were  eight  children  altogether 
in  the  family,  David  F.  being  the  sixth  and  youngest 
son. 

When  David  F.  White  was  about  three  years  of  age 
his  parents  moved  to  Texas,  which  state  has  been  lus 
home  ever  since.  There  were  no  public  schools  yet  estab- 
lished in  the  vicinity  of  his  old  home,  and  all  his  early 
education  was  obtained  through  private  tutors.  When  he 
was  thirteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  Confederate 
service  as  one  of  the  very  youngest  soldiers  of  the  South, 
and  went  all  through  the  war  and  took  part  in  many 
engagements  but  came  through  the  experience  unscathed, 
and  had  returned  home  a  veteran  soldier  when  little  more 
than  seventeen  years  of  age. 

After  the  war  he  entered  the  Eastman's  Business  Col-, 
lege  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  where  he  studied  such 
branches  as  would  better  fit  him  for  bis  business  career. 
After  that  schooling  he  returned  to  Texas  and  became 
identified  with  the  mercantile  industry,  a  line  which  he 
followed  for  several  years,,  and  then  entered  the  mer- 
cantile business.  In  1878  Mr.  White  came  out  to  western 
Texas,  where  he  at  once  established  himself  in  the  gen- 
eral merchandise,  ranching  and  cattle  business.  Few 
men  have  enjoyed  more  solid  and  better  prosperity  than 
Captain  White,  and  he  continued  actively  engaged  in  his 
various  enterprises  until  1911,  at  which  time  he  opened 
his  office  in  El  Paso  and  took  as  a  partner  W.  T.  Tolbert, 
under  the  firm  name  of  the  D.  F.  White  Commission  Com- 
pany. They  transact  a  general  live  stock  commission 
business  and  handle  everything  pertaining  to  the  live 
stock  industry,  including  ranches  and  other  property. 

Mr.  White  was  married  in  Falls  county  December, 
1875,  to  Miss  Sally  B.  Bledsoe,  a  daughter  of  A.  E.  Bled- 
soe, who  was  formerly  from  Stanton,  Virginia.  The  two 
children  born  to  the^  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White 
were  Mabel  C,  the  wife  of  W.  P.  Cook,  a  resident  of 
Abilene,  Texas;  Edgar  W.,  who  is  married  and  resides 
in  El  Paso.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  are  both  communicants 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Fraternally  he  is  affiliated 
with  the  Blue  Lodge,  the  Commandery  and  the  Shrine 
of  the  Masonic  Order,  and  has  filled  all  the  chairs  in  the 
Blue  Lodge  and  Commandery,  and  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  a  life  membership  in  the  Mystic  Shrine.  In  politics, 
as  a  Democrat,  he  takes  great  interest  in  local  and  state 
affairs.  He  has  himself  been  solicited  at  .various  times 
to  accept  nomination  for  important  political  honors,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  within  the  line  of  his  ambition  and 
he  has  always  consistently  refused.  Outdoor  life  has 
always  made  a  strong  appeal  upon  his  energies  and 
imagination,  and  he  is  particularly  fond  of  hunting. 
The  finer  amusements  of  music  and  the  theatre  and  the 
public  lectures  all  give  a  strong  appeal  to  Mr.  White 
and  he  is  a  liberal  supporter  of  everything  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  culture  and  better  means  and  facilities 
of  social  life.  In  his  private  life  he  has  been  singularly 
temperate,  and  never  touches  intoxicating  liquors,  al- 
though he  is  not  bigoted  in  this  matter  and  has  no  objec- 
tion to  others  participating  in  such  enjoyment  if  they  so 
desire.  This  broad-minded  disposition  to  take  the  world 
as  he  finds  it  and  to  contribute  his  own  part  to  its  im- 
provement is  quite  characteristic  of  the  entire  character 
of  Captain  White,  and  while  he  is  a  man  of  inflexible 
decision  and  intrepidity,  which  are  probably  the  most 
indispensable  virtues  of  manhood,  he  at  the  same  time 
enjoys  the  friendship  and  admiration  of  all  who  know 
him,,  and  is  easily  one  of  the  foremost  citfzens  of  El 
Paso. 

PiNKNEY  M.  Lewis.  One  of  the  honored  pioneer 
citizens    of    Kaufman    county    is    this    well    known    and 
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influential  citizen,  who  maintains  his  residence  in  the 
attractive  little  city  of  Forney  and  who  has  been  a 
resident  of  the  Lone  Star  state  for  forty  years.  He  has 
been  closely  identified  with  the  development  of  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  this  commonwealth  and  has  also 
done  a  large  amount  of  work  as  a  surveyor,  his  ability 
as  a  civil  engineer  being  of  the  most  practical  type, 
so  that  his  services  have  been  of  much  value.  After 
years  of  earnest  toil  and  endeavor,  attended  by  gratify- 
ing success,  he  is  now  living  virtually  retired — a  sterling, 
loyal  and  broad-minded  citizen  who  is  well  worthy  of 
special  recognition  in  this  publication. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  bom  at  Holly  Spring,  Marshall  county, 
Mississippi,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1838,  and  is  a 
scion  of  the  staunchest  of  old  southern  stock.  His 
grandfather,  David  Lewis,  was  bom  in  North  Carolina, 
and  early  settled  in  Tennessee,  where  he  became  a 
prosperous  farmer,  his  death  having  occurred  in  Wil- 
liamson county,  that  state,  about  the  year  1810.  The 
maiden  name  of  his  wife  was'Ramey,  and  concerning 
their  children  the  following  brief  data  are  given: 
William  R.  died  in  1877,  at  Saulsbury,  Tennessee;  David 
died  young;  Benjamin  R.  was  the  father  of  him  whose 
name  initiates  this  review;  Nancy  became  the  wife  of 
Jesse  Klee;  Sallie  wedded  Cyrus  Jackson;  and  Eliza 
became  the  wife  of  Nathan  Dazey. 

Benjamin  R.  Lewis  was  born  in  Williamson  county, 
Tennessee,  in  September,  1803,  and  he  was  long  num- 
bered among  the  representative  agriculturists  of  DeSoto 
county,  Mississippi,  where  he  died  in  1876.  In  his  youth 
he  learned  the  trade  of  cabinetmaker,  and  to  this  he 
devoted  his  attention  during  the  years  of  his  residence 
at  Holly  Spring,  Mississippi.  After  his  sons  had  reached 
an  age  that  enabled  them  to  assist  him  in  his  farming 
operations  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  DeSoto  county, 
Mississippi,  where  he  passed  the  residue  of  his  life  and 
where  he  was  the  owner  of  a  considerable  number  of 
slaves  at  the  time  of  the  inception  of  the  Civil  war,  ' 
during  the  progress  of  which  he  gave  every  possible 
aid  in  supporting  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy.  He  was 
a  Whig  in  his  political  proclivities,  and  in  the  election 
of  1860  he  gave  his  support  to  the  Constitutional  Union 
ticket,  headed  by  James  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  condidate 
for  president,  and  by  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts, 
for  vice-president.  In  the  same  election  two  of  his  sons 
supported  the  regular  Democratic  ticket  and  voted  for 
Breckenridge  and  Lane.  Both  he  and  his  wife  'Were 
zealous  members  of  the  Methodist  church  and  their  lives 
were  guided  and  governed  by  the  highest  principles  of 
integrity  and  honor.  Benjamin  B.  Lewis  wedded  Miss 
Lucinda  E.  Boren,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
(Flewellen)  Boren,  and  she  survived  him  by  more  than 
a  decade,  having  been  seventy-seven  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  her  death,  which  occurred  in  1888.  Of 
the  children  of  this  union  it  is  to  be  recorded  that 
Thomas  died  in  1861,  a  bachelor;  David  died  in  1874, 
in  Tennessee,  and  was  survived  by  his  wife  and  a 
number  of  children,  Pinkney  M.  is  the  immediate  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch;  William  H.  H.  died  in  childhood; 
and  Benjamin  F.  is  a  resident  of  Casa,  Perry  county, 
Arkansas. 

Pinkney  M.  Lewis  passed  his  youthful  days  on  the 
old  homestead  plantation  in  DeSoto  county,  Mississippi, . 
and  his  early  educational  advantages  were  those  afforded 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  locality  and  period.  He 
studied  surveying  when  a  youth  and  became  well  quali- 
fied in  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of 
civil  engineering,  with  the  result  that  he  did  a  consider- 
able amount  of  surveying  work  in  his  native  state  prior 
to  the  Civil  war.  He  served  as  county  surveyor  of 
DeSoto  county  prior  to  the  war  and  during  its  progress, 
though  at  this  latter  period  his  service  was  merely 
nominal,  as  he  went  forth  in  defense  of  the  cause  of 
the  Confederate  States,  to  resume  his  official  duties  after 
the  close  of  the  great  conflict  between  the  north  and  the 
south. 
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When  the  Civil  war  was  precipitated  Mr.  Lewis 
promptly  manifested  his  loyalty  to  the  Confederacy,  by 
enlisting  in  Company  I,  Seventeenth  Mississippi  In- 
fantry, with  which  he  left  for  the  stage  of  conflict  on 
the  31st  of  May,  1861,  his  regiment  being  commanded 
by  Colonel  Featherson  and  being  assigned  to  General 
Barksdale's  brigade  of  Kershaw's  division  of  the  army 
corps  commanded  by  General  Longstreet.  With  his 
gallant  regiment  Mr.  Lewis  participated  in  many  im- 
portant engagements  marking  the  progress  of  the  great 
internecine  struggle,  and  among  the  same  may  be 
mentioned  Ball's  Bluff,  the  Seven  Days'  fight  on  the 
Virginia  peninsula,  the  battles  of  Sharpsburg,  Harper's 
Ferry,  Fredericksburg,  and  Gettysburg.  The  command 
proceeded  up  the  Shenandoah  valley,  assisted  in  the 
charging  of  Fort  Saunders,  at  Knoxville,  and  thereafter 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Chancellors- 
ville,  Spottsylvania,  Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg,  and  the 
engagements  around  Richmond  prior  to  the  capitulation 
of  the  city.  Two  days  prior  to  the  battle  of  Appomat- 
tox the  brigade  commanded  by  General  Lewis  Kershaw 
was  captured  by  the  enemy  and  its  members  were  taken 
to  Point  Lookout,  Maryland,  where  they  were  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  until  two  months  after  the  close  of 
the  great  conflict.  Mr.  Lewis  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
fray  in  many  sanguinary  engagements,  but  was  never 
wounded.  He  received  his  parole  on  the  28th  of  June, 
1865,  and  to  the  lasting  honor  of  his  name  will  remain 
his  record  of  valiant  and  faithful  service  during  the 
entire  period  of  the  great  war  between  the  states. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Lewis  returned  to  his 
home  in  DeSoto  county,  Mississippi,  and  made  ready  to 
do  his  part  in  retrieving  the  fortunes  of  the  prostrate 
and  denuded  south.  In  the  autumn  of  1865  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  one  of  his  brothers  in  the  operation  of  a 
cotton  gin  in  DeSoto  county,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  resumed  his  farming  operations,  but  he  soon  found 
it  expedient  to  devote  the  major  part  of  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  work  of  his  profession,  that  of  surveyor, 
in  which  connection  he  continued  the  incumbent  of  the 
oflice  of  county  surveyor  of  his  home  county. 

In  1874  Mr.  Lewis  came  to  Texas,  and  here  he  forth- 
with found  definite  demand  for  his  professional  serv- 
ices,' in  making  line  surveys  for  new  settlers.  He  has 
probably  done  more  of  this  work  than  has  any  other 
surveyor  who  has  followed  the  same  line  of  professional 
endeavor  in  Kaufman  county.  He  has  to  his  credit  a 
large  amount  of  levee  work,  as  well  as  that  pertaining 
to  drainage  projects,  and  for  a  period  of  four  years 
he  held  the  office  of  county  surveyor  of  Kaufman  county. 

During  this  period  of  close  devotion  to  professional 
work  Mr.  Lewis  was  also  carrying  forward  with  char- 
acteristic energy  and  ability  the  development  of  the 
tract  of  land  to  which  he  had  entered  claim  soon  after 
coming  to  the  state.  This  now  valuable  estate  is  situ- 
ated nve  miles  north  of  Forney,  Kaufman  county,  on 
the  Rockwall  road,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Mr.  Lewis  paid  only  three  dollars  an  acre  for  the  finest 
black-loam  land  that  can  be  imagined  and  that  is  now 
valued  at  a  very  high  figure,  as  he  has  made  the  best 
of  improvements  on  his  farm  and  has  made  it  one 
of  the  model  places  of  this  section  of  the  state.  Mr. 
.  Lewis  continued  to  reside  on  this  fine  homestead  until 
1901,  when  he  removed  to  the  village  of  Forney,  where 
ho  erected  his  present  attractive  and  modem  residence 
and  where  he  has  since  lived  retired,  save  that  he  has 
applied  his  technical  skill  in  the  laying  out  of  various 
additions  and  subdivisions  of  the  town,  and  has  other- 
wise proved  himself  an  appreciative  and  public-spirited 
citizen. 

In  politics  Mr.  Lewis  accords  an  unswerving  allegiance 
to  the  Democratic  party  and  he  has  been  an  influential 
figure  in  its  local  councils,  as  he  has  served  as  delegate 
to  its  conventions  in  his  home  county  as  well  as  to  a 
number  of  state  conventions.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
famous  state  convention  of  his  party,  at  Houston,  in 


1892,  when  Governor  Hogg's  renomination  was  opposed 
by  George  Clark,  the  result  being  a  split  in  the  party 
ranks.  Mr.  Lewis  supported  Governor  Hogg  during  the 
ensuing  campaign  and  has  always  stood  for  clean  poli- 
tics. He  was  unremitting  in  his  opposition  to  Senator 
Bailey  at  the  time  of  the  latter 's  last  campaign  for 
the  United  States  senate,  and  he  has  never  lacked  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  or  the  ability  to  defend  them. 
In  the  national  campaign  of  1912,  Mr.  Lewis  was  ardent 
in  his  support  of  the  Democratic  presidential  candidate, 
the  present  president  of  the  United  States,  and  he,  from 
the  beginning,  favored  Woodrow  Wilson  as  the  logical 
and  most  desirable  nominee  of  his  party.  He  is  a  valued 
and  appreciative  member  of  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans'  Association  and  through  the  medium  of  the 
same  vitalizes  the  more  gracious  memories  and  associa- 
tions of  his  military  career.  He  has  attended  the 
national  reunions  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans 
on  three  occasions — when  the  same  were  held  at  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas;  Dallas,  Texas;  and  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
and  he  has  been  usually  found  present  at  the  reunions 
of  the  Texas  association.  He  is  af&liated  also  with  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  in  which  he  holds  membership  in 
the  blue  lodge  and  the  chapter.  He  and  his  wife  are 
inembers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and 
in  their  home  county  it  may  consistently  be  said  that 
their  circle  of  friends  is  limited  only  by  that  of  their 
acquaintances.  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  man  of  most  genial  and 
kindly  nature,  is  progressive  and  loyal  as  a  citizen  and 
has  contributed  his  quota  to  the  civic  and  material 
development  of  the  Lone  Star  state.  He  still  does  more 
or  less  work  as  a  surveyor  and  as  such  he  has  long  held 
a  high  reputation,  as  his  services  have  invariably  been 
marked  by  scrupulous  care  and  effective  results. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  been  thrice  wedded.  In  1872,  in  De- 
Soto county,  Mississippi,  he  married  Miss  Mary  B. 
Payne,  who  died  about  two  years  later  and  who  left  no 
children.  Almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  his 
wife  Mr.  Lewis  came  to  Texas  and  established  his  home 
in  Kaufman  county.  Here,  in  December,  1886,  he 
wedded  Mrs.  Mary  Boykin,  a  daughter  of  DeBard 
Murphy,  who  was  a  pioneer  of  Texas,  to  which  state 
he  came  from  St.  Francois  county,  Missouri.  Mrs. 
Lewis  was  summoned  to  the  life  eternal  in  1888,  no 
children  having  been  bom  of  this  second  marriage.  Od 
the  19th  of  January,  1896,  was  solemnized  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Lewis  to  Mrs.  Ellen  Bond,  of  Newport,  Arkansas. 
No  children  were  born  to  them.  Mrs.  Lewis  died  Oc- 
tober 20,  1913. 

Frank  M.  Adams.    The  thriving  little  city  of  Forney. 
Kaufman  county,  is  favored  in  its  possession  of  a  fvdl 
quota  of  progressive  and  loyal  business  men,  and  such 
a  one  is  he  whose  name  initiates  this  paragraph  and  who 
is  known  as  a  sterling  citizen  well  worthy  of  the  popular 
confidence  and  esteem  uniformly  accorded  to  him.     He 
has  here  maintained  his  home  since  1880  and  is  now. 
engaged  in  the  retail  drug  business,  with  an  attractive 
and  well  equipped  establishment  that  caters  to  a  repre- 
sentative patronage.     Soon  after  attaining  to  his  legal 
majority  Mr.  Adams  came  to  Forney  and  became  clerk 
in  the  drug  store  of  Dansby  &  Wilson,  with  which  firm 
he  remained  six  years.     He  then  engaged  in  the  same 
line  of  enterprise  in  an  independent  way,  as  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Adams  &  Daily,  this  alliance  continuing 
five  years.    Thereafter  he  was  associated  with  his  brofher^ 
Walter  D.,  in  the  drug  business  at  Forney  for  two  years, 
and  on  the  30th  of  January,  1899,  he  established  his 
present  business,  in  the  conducting  of  which  he  is  asso- 
ciated with  his  two  sons  under  the  firm  name  of  Adams 
&  Sons. 

Mr.  Adams  is  a  native  of  the  fine  old  Lone  Star  State 
and  is  a  scion  of  one  of  its  sterling  pioneer  families. 
He  was  born  at  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  the  judicial  center 
of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  and  the  date  of  his 
nativity  was  July  11,  1858.     He  is  a  son  of  George 
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Milton  Adams  and  Lizzie  (Hubert)  Adams,  whose  mar- 
riage was  solemnized  at  Nacogdoches  on  the  2nd  of 
September,  1857,  the  father  of  the  bride  having  been 
one  of  the  pioneer  clergjrmen  of  the  Methodist  church 
in  Texas,  to  which  state  he  came  from  Mississippi. 
George  M.  Adams  was  bom  in  Fayette  county,  TenneS' 
see,  June  12,  1828,  and  was  a  son  of  George  William 
and  Eliza  Graves  (Dixon)  Adams,  whose  marriage  was 
solemnized  July  7,  1819,  and  the  latter  of  whom  was 
born  on  the  27th  of  February,  1800.  George  William 
Adams  was  born  at  LaGrange,  Fayette  county,  Tennes- 
see, October  12,  1792,  and  became  one  of  the  representa- 
tive planters  of  his  native  county.  He  served  as  a 
private  in  the  command  of  General  Andrew  Jackson  in 
the  Creek  Indian  war,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  Tennessee  until  the  close  of  their 
lives,  their  son  George  M.  having  been  fifth  in  order 
of  birth  of  their  fourteen  children.  George  William 
Adams  was  a  son  of  George  William  Adams,  Sr.,  who 
was  bom  in  Virginia,  April  21,  1766,  and  this  worthy 
ancestor  possessed  much  of  the  musical  talent  that  has 
characterized  his  descendants.  He .  composed  various 
musical  scores,  was  a  skilled  performer  on  the  violin, 
and  family  tradition  accredits  him  with  having  been  the 
author  of  both  the  lyric  and  score  of  the  famous  song, 
'* Rosin  the  Bow"  and  other  serio-comic  musical  pro- 
ductions of  the  colonial  era  in  American  history.  He 
married  Polly  Stewart  and  they  were  numbered  among 
the  pioneers  of  Tennessee,  where  his  death  occurred  in 
1836.  George  William  Adams,  Sr.,  was  a  son  of  George 
Adams,  who  was  bom  in  Virginia,  about  the  year  1740, 
and  who  died  in  Cocke  county,  Tennessee,  in  1805.  His 
father,  John  Adams,  was  a  native  of  Wales,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1715,  and  in  company  with  his  eleven  sons 
this  worthy  progenitor  came  to  America,  to  become  the 
head  of  a  family  whose  name  has  been  most  worthily 
linked  with  the  annals  of  our  national  history,  a  number 
of  his  sons  and  grandsons  having  been  patriot  soldiers 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  A  surveyor's  rule  and 
a  graduated  semi-circular  rule  that  were  owned  by  John 
Adams,  the  founder  of  the  American  branch  of  the 
family,  have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Frank  M. 
Adams,  of  this  review,  who  greatly  prizes  these  interest- 
ing family  heirlooms. 

George  Milton  Adams  was  reared  to  maturity  in  the 
vicinity  of  LaGrange,  Fayette  county,  Tennessee,  and 
his  educational  advantages  in  his  youth  were  those 
afforded  in  the  common  schools  of  the  locality  and 
period.  In  his  native  state  he  learned  the  trade  of 
saddler  and  hamessmaker,  and  about  1854  he  came  to 
Texas,  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  having  been  made 
on  horseback.  He  settled  in  the  old  town  of  Nacog- 
doches, where  he  engaged  in  the  work  of  his  trade,  to 
which  he  continued  to  devote  his  attention  until  his 
sons  had  attained  adult  age  and  were  prepared  to  assist 
him  in  his  venture  into  another  line  or  enterprise,  when 
he  removed  to  a  tract  of  land  near  Kemp,  Kaufman 
county,  where  he  and  his  sons  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  During  the  period  of  the  Civil  war  he  again 
found  requisition  for  his  services  as  a  saddler  and 
hamessmaker  and  was  able  to  do  a  worthy  part  in  aid- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Confederacy,  as  he  became  foreman 
of  the  harness  and  saddlery  department  of  the  Con- 
federate govemment  shops  at  Jefferson,  Texas,  a  posi- 
tion of  which  he  continued  the  valued  incumbent  during 
virtually  the  entire  period  of  the  war.  He  then  retumed 
to  his  farm  at  Kemp,  and  there  he  passed  the  residue 
of  his  long  and  useful  life.  He  passed  away  on  the 
22nd  of  July,  1873,  honored  by  all  who  knew  him,  and 
his  cherished  and  devoted  wife  was  summoned  to  eternal 
rest  in  the  following  year,  so  that  in  death  they  were 
not  long  divided.  He  was  affilfated  with  the  lodge  and 
chapter  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  was  a  (launch 
supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  Democratic  party.  The 
six  children  of  George  M.  and  Lizzie  (Hubert)  Adams 


were:  Frank  M.,  Sebe  N,,  John  G.,  Hubert,  Mary  and 
Walter  D.  Walter  D.  is  engaged  in  the  drug  business 
at  Forney,  is  mayor  of  the  town  at  the  time  of  this 
writing,  in  1914.  The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was 
Martha  Self.  Sebe  N.,  who  married  Miss  Fannie  JadE- 
son,  is  also  a  druggist  by  vocation  and  is  engaged  in 
business  at  Crandall,  Kaufman  oounty.  John,  who 
wedded  Miss  Lucinda  Morton,  died  at  Crandall,  this 
state,  within  the  opening  decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Hubert  is  deceased.  Mary,  who  died  in  March,  1912, 
married  Charlie  Green. 

Frank  M.  Adams,  to  whom  this  review  is  dedicated, 
was  about  six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  family 
removal  from  Nacogdoches  to  the  old  homestead  farm 
at  Kemp,  in  Kaufman  county,  where  he  was  reared  to 
adult  age  and  where  he  duly  availed  himself  of  the 
advantages  of  the  pioneer  schools,  including  a  well  or* 
dered  private  school  near  his  home  and  also  the  excellent 
school  conducted  by  Benjamin  Allen,  at  Kaufman,  the 
judicial  center  of  the  county.  In  the  meanwhile  he 
learned  the  lessons  of  practical  industry,  as  he  early  be- 
gan to  contribute  his  quota  to  the  work  of  the  home 
farm.  He  continued  to  be  thus  identified  with  agricul- 
tural pursuits  until  he  had  attained  to  his  legal  major- 
ity, and  soon  afterward  he  found  employment  in  a  drug 
store  at  Forney,  as  already  noted  in  a  preceding  para- 
graph of  this  sketch.  He  became  a  skilled  pharmacist 
and  it  has  been  fully  stated  that  he  has  gained  precedence 
as  one  of  the  representative  business  men  and  honored 
and  influential  citizens  of  the  fine  little  town  which  has 
been  his  home  for  more  than  thirty  years  and  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  which  he  has  aided  by  his 
liberality  and  public  spirit.  In  all  consistency  it  may 
be  said  that  this  genial  citizen  has  a  circle  of  friends 
that  is  limited  only  by  that  of  his  acquaintances,  and 
he  has  won  independence  and  success  through  his  well 
ordered  endeavors  as  a  business  man. 

In  politics  Mr.  Adams  has  never  swerved  in  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Democratic  party  and  he  has  been  influ- 
ential in  its  local  councils,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  a  delegate  to  its  conventions  in  his  home  county 
and  was  a  delegate  to  the  celebrated  Democratic  state 
convention  of  1892,  where  was  instituted  the  Hogg-Clark 
controversy,  which  was  followed  by  one  of  the  most 
spirited  campaigns  in  the  history  of  the  state.  He  sup- 
ported Governor  Hogg,  who  was  triumphantly  re-elected 
chief  executive  of  Texas.  In  1893,  under  the  adminis* 
tration  of  President  Cleveland,  Mr.  Adams  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  Forney,  and  of  this  office  he  continued 
the  incumbent  until  January,  1899,  his  regime  having 
been  marked  by  efficiency  and  having  been  distinctly 
creditable  and  satisfactory.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  are 
active  and  valued  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Forney  and  the  family  is  most  popular  in  the  social  life 
of  the  community. 

At  Forney,  in  the  year  1886,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Adams  to  Miss  Sallie  Bhea,  a  daughter  of 
Theodoric  Bhea,  and  they  have  three  children,-r-Ftank 
M.,  Jr.,  Leta  Bhea  and  Yancey  Dailey.  All  of  the  chil- 
dren remain  at  the  parental  home  and  Frank  M.,  Jr.,  is 
associated  with  hjis  father  in  business,  as  previously  stated 
in  this  context. 

BOBERT  E.  Farmer.  Though  a  native  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Farmer  has  spent  practically  all  his  life  in 
Texas.  The  family  has  been  known  and  honored  in 
different  localities  of  South  Texas  for  a  period  of  fifty- 
five  years,  and  the  city  of  Columbus  has  been  the  chief 
seat  of  residence  and  business  activity. 

Mr.  Bobert  £.  Farmer  began  his  career  as  a  merchant,^ 
but  for  many  years  now  has  been  actively  engaged  either 
as  a  lawyer  or  in  official  duties.  Bobert  E.  Farmer  was 
born  at  Wilson,  in  North  Carolina,  July  28,  1856.  a  soft 
of  Pharaoh  and  Mahala  (Daniels)  Farmer,  both  oif  North 
Carolina.  The  mother's  people  came  from  Virginia, 
while  the  paternal  grandfather  was  an  Englishman  of 
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When  the  Civil  war  was  precipitated  Mr.  Lewis 
promptly  manifested  his  loyalty  to  the  Confederacy,  by 
enlisting  in  Company  I,  Seventeenth  Mississippi  In- 
fantry, with  which  he  left  for  the  stage  of  conflict  on 
the  3l8t  of  May,  1861,  his  regiment  being  commanded 
by  Colonel  Featherson  and  being  assigned  to  General 
Barksdale's  brigade  of  Kershaw's  division  of  the  army 
corps  commanded  by  General  Longstreet.  With  his 
gallant  regiment  Mr.  Lewis  participated  in  many  im- 
portant engagements  marking  the  progress  of  the  great 
internecine  struggle,  and  among  the  same  may  be 
mentioned  Ball's  Bluff,  the  Seven  Days'  fight  on  the 
Virginia  peninsula,  the  battles  of  Sharpsburg,  Harper's 
Ferry,  Fredericksburg,  and  Gettysburg.  The  command 
proceeded  up  the  Shenandoah  valley,  assisted  in  the 
charging  of  Fort  Saunders,  at  Knoxville,  and  thereafter 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Chancellors- 
ville,  Spottsylvania,  Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg,  and  the 
engagements  around  Richmond  prior  to  the  capitulation 
of  the  city.  Two  days  prior  to  the  battle  of  Appomat- 
tox the  brigade  commanded  by  General  Lewis  Kershaw 
was  captured  by  the  enemy  and  its  members  were  taken 
to  Point  Lookout,  Maryland,  where  they  were  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  until  two  months  after  the  close  of 
the  great  conflict.  Mr.  Lewis  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
fray  in  many  sanguinary  engagements,  but  was  never 
wounded.  He  received  his  parole  on  the  28th  of  June, 
1865,  and  to  the  lasting  honor  of  his  name  will  remain 
his  record  of  valiant  and  faithful  service  during  the 
entire  period  of  the  great  war  between  the  states. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Lewis  returned  to  his 
home  in  DeSoto  county,  Mississippi,  and  made  ready  to 
do  his  part  in  retrieving  the  fortunes  of  the  prostrate 
and  denuded  south.  In  the  autumn  of  1865  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  one  of  his  brothers  in  the  operation  of  a 
cotton  gin  in  DeSoto  county,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  resumed  his  farming  operations,  but  he  soon  found 
it  expedient  to  devote  the  major  part  of  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  work  of  his  profession,  that  of  surveyor, 
in  which  connection  he  continued  the  incumbent  of  the 
office  of  county  surveyor  of  his  home  county. 

In  1874  Mr.  Lewis  came  to  Texas,  and  here  he  forth- 
with found  definite  demand  for  his  professional  serv- 
ices,' in  making  line  suiTcys  for  new  settlers.  He  has 
probably  done  more  of  this  work  than  has  any  other 
surveyor  who  has  followed  the  same  line  of  professional 
endeavor  in  Kaufman  county.  He  has  to  his  credit  a 
large  amount  of  levee  work,  as  well  as  that  pertaining 
to  drainage  projects,  and  for  a  period  of  four  years 
he  held  the  office  of  county  surveyor  of  Kaufman  county. 

During  this  period  of  close  devotion  to  professional 
work  Mr.  Lewis  was  also  carrying  forward  with  char- 
acteristic energy  and  ability  the  development  of  the 
tract  of  land  to  which  he  had  entered  claim  soon  after 
coming  to  the  state.  This  now  valuable  estate  is  situ- 
ated five  miles  north  of  Forney,  Kaufman  county,  on 
the  BockwaU  road,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Mr.  Lewis  paid  only  three  dollars  an  acre  for  the  finest 
black-loam  land  that  can  be  imagined  and  that  is  now 
valued  at  a  very  high  figure,  as  he  has  made  the  best 
of  improvements  on  his  farm  and  has  made  it  one 
of  the  model  places  of  this  section  of  the  state.  Mr. 
.  Lewis  continued  to  reside  on  this  fine  homestead  until 
1901,  when  he  removed  to  the  village  of  Forney,  where 
ho  erected  his  present  attractive  and  modem  residence 
and  where  he  has  since  lived  retired,  save  that  he  has 
applied  his  technical  skill  in  the  laying  out  of  various 
additions  and  subdivisions  of  the  town,  and  has  other- 
wise proved  himself  an  appreciative  and  public-spirited 
citizen. 

In  politics  Mr.  Lewis  accords  an  unswerving  allegiance 
to  the  Democratic  party  and  he  has  been  an  influential 
figure  in  its  local  councils,  as  he  has  served  as  delegate 
to  its  conventions  in  his  home  county  as  well  as  to  a 
number  of  state  conventions.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
famous  state  convention  of  his  party,  at  Houston,  in 


1892,  when  Governor  Hogg's  renomination  was  opposed 
by  George  Clark,  the  residt  being  a  split  in  the  party 
ranks.    Mr.  Lewis  supported  Governor  Hogg  daring  the 
ensuing  campaign  and  has  always  stood  for  clean  poli- 
tics.    He  was  unremitting  in  his  opposition  to  Senator 
Bailey  at  the  time  of  the  latter 's  last  campaign  for 
the  United  States  senate,  and  he  has  never  lacked  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  or  the  ability  to  defend  them. 
In  the  national  campaign  of  1912,  Mr.  Lewis  was  ardent 
in  his  support  of  the  Democratic  presidential  candidate, 
the  present  president  of  the  United  States,  and  he,  from 
the  beginning,  favored  Woodrow  Wilson  as  the  logical 
and  most  desirable  nominee  of  his  party.    He  is  a  valued 
and    appreciative    member    of    the    United    Confederate 
Veterans'  Association  and  through  the  medium  of  the 
same  vitalizes  the  more  gracious  memories  and  associa- 
tions    of    his    military    career.      He    has    attended    the 
national   reunions  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans 
on  three  occasions — when  the  same  were  held  at  Little 
Kock,  Arkansas;  Dallas,  Texas;  and  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
and  he  has  been  usually  found  present  at  the  reunions 
of  the  Texas  association.    He  is  af&liated  also  with  the 
Masonic   fraternity,   in  which   he  holds  membership   in 
the  blue  lodge  and  the  chapter.     He  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and 
in  their  home  county  it  may  consistently  be  said  that 
their  circle  of  friends  is  limited  only  by  that  of  their 
acquaintances.     Mr.  Lewis  is  a  man  of  most  genial  and 
kindly  nature,  is  progressive  and  loyal  as  a  citizen  and 
has   contributed    his    quota   to    the   civic    and    material 
development  of  the  Lone  Star  state.    He  still  does  more 
or  less  work  as  a  surveyor  and  as  such  he  has  long  held 
a  high  reputation,  as  his  services  have  invariably  been 
marked  by  scrupulous  care  and  effective  results. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  been  thrice  wedded.  In  1872,  in  De- 
Soto county,  Mississippi,  he  married  Miss  Maiy  B. 
Payne,  who  died  about  two  years  later  and  who  left  no 
children.  Almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  his 
wife  Mr.  Lewis  came  to  Texas  and  established  his  home 
in  Kaufman  county.  Here,  in  December,  1886,  he 
wedded  Mrs.  Mary  Boykin,  a  daughter  of  DeBard 
Murphy,  who  was  a  pioneer  of  Texas,  to  which  state 
he  came  from  St.  Francois  county,  Missouri.  Mrs. 
Lewis  was  summoned  to  the  life  eternal  in  1888,  no 
children  having  been  bom  of  this  second  marriage.  Od 
the  19th  of  January,  1896,  was  solemnized  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Lewis  to  Mrs.  Ellen  Bond,  of  Newport,  Arkansas* 
No  children  were  born  to  them.  Mrs.  Lewis  died  Oc- 
tober 20,  1913. 

Frank  M.  Adams.    The  thriving  little  city  of  Forney. 
Kaufman  county,  is  favored  in  its  possession  of  a  full 
quota  of  progressive  and  loyal  business  men,  and  such 
a  one  is  he  whose  name  initiates  this  paragraph  and  who 
is  known  as  a  sterling  citizen  well  worthy  of  the  popular 
confidence  and  esteem  uniformly  accorded  to  him.     He 
has  here  maintained  his  home  since  1880  and  is  now. 
engaged  in  the  retail  drug  business,  with  an  attractive 
and  well  equipped  establishment  that  caters  to  a  repre- 
sentative patronage.     Soon  after  attaining  to  his  legal 
majority  Mr.  Adams  came  to  Forney  and  became  clerk 
in  the  drug  store  of  Dansby  &  Wilson,  with  which  firm 
he  remained  six  years.     He  then  engaged  in  the  same 
line  of  enterprise  in  an  independent  way,  as  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Adams  &  Dauy,  this  alliance  continuing 
five  years.    Thereafter  he  was  associated  with  his  brother^ 
Walter  D.,  in  the  drug  business  at  Fom^  for  two  years, 
and  on  the  30th  of  January,  1899,  he  established  his 
present  business,  in  the  conducting  of  which  he  is  asso' 
ciated  with  his  two  sons  under  the  firm  name  of  Adams 
&  Sons. 

Mr.  Adams  is  a  native  of  the  fine  old  Lone  Star  State 
and  IS  a  scion  of  one  of  its  sterling  pioneer  families. 
He  was  bom  at  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  the  judicial  center 
of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  and  the  date  of  his 
nativity  was  July  11,  1858.     He  is  a  son  of  George 
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Milton  Adams  and  Lizzie  (Hubert)  Adams,  whose  mar- 
riage was  solemnized  at  Nacogdoches  on  the  2nd  of 
September,  1857,  the  father  of  the  bride  having  been 
one  of  the  pioneer  clergymen  of  the  Methodist  church 
in  Texas,  to  which  state  he  came  from  Mississippi. 
George  M.  Adams  was  born  in  Fayette  county,  Tennes- 
see,  June  12,  1828,  and  was  a  son  of  George  William 
and  Eliza  Graves  (Dixon)  Adams,  whose  marriage  was 
solemnized  July  7,  1819,  and  the  latter  of  whom  was 
born  on  the  27th  of  February,  1800.  €teorge  William 
Adams  was  born  at  LaGrange,  Fayette  county,  Tennes- 
see, October  12,  1792,  and  became  one  of  the  representa- 
tive planters  of  his  native  county.  He  served  as  a 
private  in  the  command  of  General  Andrew  Jackson  in 
the  Creek  Indian  war,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  Tennessee  until  the  close  of  their 
lives,  their  son  George  M.  having  been  fifth  in  order 
of  birth  of  their  fourteen  children.  George  William 
Adams  was  a  son  of  George  William  Adams,  Sr.,  who 
was  born  in  Virginia,  April  21,  1766,  and  this  worthy 
ancestor  possessed  much  of  the  musical  talent  that  has 
characterized  his  descendants.  He .  composed  various 
musical  scores,  was  a  skilled  performer  on  the  violin, 
and  family  tradition  accredits  him  with  having  been  the 
author  of  both  the  lyric  and  score  of  the  famous  song, 
'* Rosin  the  Bow"  and  other  serio-comic  musical  pro- 
ductions of  the  colonial  era  in  American  history.  He 
married  Polly  Stewart  and  they  were  numbered  among 
the  pioneers  of  Tennessee,  where  his  death  occurred  in 
1836.  George  William  Adams,  Sr.,  was  a  son  of  George 
Adams,  who  was  bom  in  Virginia,  about  the  year  1740, 
and  who  died  in  Cocke  county,  Tennessee,  in  1805.  His 
father,  John  Adams,  was  a  native  of  Wales,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1715,  and  in  company  with  his  eleven  sons 
this  worthy  progenitor  came  to  America,  to  become  the 
head  of  a  family  whose  name  has  been  most  worthily 
linked  with  the  annals  of  our  national  history,  a  number 
of  his  sons  and  grandsons  having  been  patriot  soldiers 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  A  surveyor's  rule  and 
a  graduated  semi-circular  rule  that  were  owned  by  John 
Adams,  the  founder  of  the  American  branch  of  the 
family,  have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Frank  M. 
Adams,  of  this  review,  who  greatly  prizes  these  interest- 
ing family  heirlooms. 

George  Milton  Adams  was  reared  to  maturity  in  the 
vicinity  of  LiaGrange,  Fayette  county,  Tennessee,  and 
his  educational  advantages  in  his  youth  were  those 
afforded  in  the  common  schools  of  the  locality  and 
period.  In  his  native  state  he  learned  the  trade  of 
saddler  and  harnessmaker,  and  about  1854  he  came  to 
Texas,  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  having  been  made 
on  horseback.  He  settled  in  the  old  town  of  Nacog- 
doches, where  he  engaged  in  the  work  of  his  trade,  to 
which  he  continued  to  devote  his  attention  until  his 
sons  had  attained  adult  age  and  were  prepared  to  assist 
him  in  his  venture  into  another  line  of  enterprise,  when 
he  removed  to  a  tract  of  land  near  Kemp,  Kaufman 
county,  where  he  and  his  sons  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  During  the  period  of  the  Civil  war  he  again 
found  requisition  for  his  services  as  a  saddler  and 
harnessmaker  and  was  able  to  do  a  worthy  part  in  aid- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Confederacy,  as  he  became  foreman 
of  the  harness  and  saddlery  department  of  the  Con- 
federate government  shops  at  Jefferson,  Texas,  a  posi- 
tion of  which  he  continued  the  valued  incumbent  during 
virtually  the  entire  period  of  the  war.  He  then  returned 
to  his  farm  at  Kemp,  and  there  he  passed  the  residue 
of  his  long  and  useful  life.  He  passed  away  on  the 
22nd  of  July,  1873,  honored  by  all  who  knew  him,  and 
his  cherished  and  devoted  wife  was  summoned  to  eternal 
rest  in  the  following  year,  so  that  in  death  they  were 
not  long  divided.  He  was  affiliated  with  the  lodge  and 
chapter  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  Democratic  party.  The 
six  children  of  George  M.  and  Lizzie  (Hubert)  Adams 


were:  Frank  M.,  Sebe  N.,  John  G.,  Hubert,  Mary  and 
Walter  D.  Walter  D.  is  engaged  in  the  drug  business 
at  Forney,  is  mayor  of  the  town  at  the  time  of  this 
writing,  in  1914.  The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was 
Martha  Self.  Sebe  N.,  who  married  Miss  Fannie  Jack- 
son, is  also  a  druggist  by  vocation  and  is  engaged  in 
business  at  Crandall,  Kaufman  oounty.  John,  who 
wedded  Miss  Lucinda  Morton,  died  at  Crandall,  this 
state,  within  the  opening  decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Hubert  is  deceased.  Mary,  who  died  in  March,  1912, 
married  Charlie  Green. 

Frank  M.  Adams,  to  whom  this  review  is  dedicated, 
was  about  six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  family 
removal  from  Nacogdoches  to  the  old  homestead  farm 
at  Kemp,  in  Kaufman  county,  where  he  was  reared  to 
adult  age  and  where  he  duly  availed  himself  of  the 
advantages  of  the  pioneer  schools,  including  a  well  or- 
dered private  school  near  his  home  and  also  the  excellent 
school  conducted  by  Benjamin  Allen,  at  Kaufman,  the 
judicial  center  of  the  county.  In  the  meanwhile  he 
learned  the  lessons  of  practical  industry,  as  he  early  be- 
gan to  contribute  his  quota  to  the  work  of  the  home 
farm.  He  continued  to  be  thus  identified  with  agricul- 
tural pursuits  until  he  had  attained  to  his  legal  major- 
ity, and  soon  afterward  he  found  employment  in  a  drug 
store  at  Forney,  as  already  noted  in  a  preceding  para- 
graph of  this  sketch.  He  became  a  skilled  pharmacist 
and  it  has  been  fully  stated  that  he  has  gained  precedence 
as  one  of  the  representative  business  men  and  honored 
and  influential  citizens  of  the  fine  little  town  which  has 
been  his  home  for  more  than  thirty  years  and  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  which  he  has  aided  by  his 
liberality  and  public  spirit.  In  all  consistency  it  may 
be  said  that  this  genial  citizen  has  a  circle  of  friends 
that  is  limited  only  by  that  of  his  acquaintances,  and 
he  has  won  independence  and  success  through  his  well 
ordered  endeavors  as  a  business  man. 

In  politics  Mr.  Adams  has  never  swerved  in  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Democratic  party  and  he  has  been  influ- 
ential in  its  local  councils,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  a  delegate  to  its  conventions  in  his  home  county 
and  was  a  delegate  to  the  celebrated  Democratic  state 
convention  of  1892,  where  was  instituted  the  Hogg-Clark 
controversy,  which  was  followed  by  one  of  the  most 
spirited  campaigns  in  the  history  of  the  state.  He  sup- 
ported Governor  Hogg,  who  was  triumphantly  re-elected 
chief  executive  of  Texas.  In  1893,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Cleveland,  Mr.  Adams  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  Forney,  and  of  this  office  he  continued 
the  incumbent  until  January,  1899,  his  regime  having 
been  marked  by  efficiency  and  having  been  distinctly 
creditable  and  satisfactory.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  are 
active  and  valued  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Forney  and  the  family  is  most  popular  in  the  social  life 
of  the  community. 

At  Forney,  in  the  year  1886,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Adams  to  Miss  Sallie  Rhea,  a  daughter  of 
Theodoric  Rhea,  and  they  have  three  children,-.-Frank 
M.,  Jr.,  Leta  Rhea  and  Yancey  Dailey.  All  of  the  chil- 
dren remain  at  the  parental  home  and  Frank  M.,  Jr.,  is 
associated  with  hjs  father  in  business,  as  previously  stated 
in  this  context. 

Robert  E.  Farmer.  Though  a  native  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Farmer  has  spent  practically  all  his  life  in 
Texas.  The  family  has  been  known  and  honored  in 
different  localities  of  South  Texas  for  a  period  of  flfty- 
five  years,  and  the  city  of  Columbus  has  been  the  chief 
seat  of  residence  and  business  activity. 

Mr.  Robert  £.  Farmer  began  his  career  as  a  merchant, 
but  for  many  years  now  has  been  actively  engaged  either 
as  a  lawyer  or  in  official  duties.  Robert  £.  Farmer  waa 
bom  at  Wilson,  in  North  Carolina,  July  28,  1856.  a  sea 
of  Pharaoh  and  Mahala  (Daniels)  Farmer,  both  oif  North 
Carolina.  The  mother's  people  came  from  Virginia, 
while  the  paternal  grandfather  was  an  Englishman  of 
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Scotch  and  English  stock.    Pharaoh  Farmer,  whose  death 
occurred  recently  in  Columbus,  Colorado  county,  was  by 
occupation  a  millwright,  cabinet-maker  and  contractor. 
In  February,  1857,  when  his  son,  Robert,  was  about  six 
months  old,  he  moved  to  Texas,  being  in  company  with 
several  brothers-in-law.     The  party  first  landed  at  Gal- 
veston, later  lived  for  a  year  in  DeWitt  county,  and  then 
moved  to  Columbus  in  Colorado  county.    There  the  father 
took  up  general  contracting  and  building,  and  so  con- 
tinued   until    the    outbreak    of    the    war.      He    enlisted 
as  a  private   expecting   to   go   to   the   front   and   bear 
arms  in  the  great   struggle.     However,   his   mechanical 
ability  made  his  service  more  important  in  other  capaci- 
ties, and  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Confederate 
Yards  and   while  he  was  thus  absent   from  the  smoke 
and  din  of  actual  battle,  he  did  a  work  which  was  no 
less  vital  and  essential  to  his  country  than  if  he  had  been 
fighting    on    the    battlefield.      Following    the    war    he 
resumed  his  old  vocation  and  formed  a  partnership  with 
Mr.  Robert  Goldsmith  of  Columbus.     That  partnership 
was  one  of  the  oldest  in  continuous  existence  in  Colorado 
county,  and  was  only  dissolved  through  the  death  of  Mr. 
Goldsmith  a  few  years  ago.     Mr.  Farmer  died  in  1912. 
The    firm    of    Farmer    &    Goldsmith    were    engaged    in 
building  and  contracting  and  at  the  present  time  it  is 
said  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  houses  and  other 
buildings  to  be  found  in  Columbus  are  the  products  of 
their  skill  and  handicraft.     Not  only  as  a  business  man, 
but  in  character  and  social  relations  the  late  Mr.  Farmer 
was  a  leader  in  his  community.     He  possessed  excellent 
judgment  and  was   decided  in  his  convictions,  both  on 
business  and  moral  questions.     He  was  for  many  years 
before  his  death  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  Order. 

Robert  E.  Farmer  was  one  in  a  family  of  fifteen  chil- 
dren, and  the  others  still  living  are  mentioned  as  fol- 
lows: George,  who  is  general  manager  of  the  Morre's 
Bluff  Rice  Company  of  Dayton,  Texas ;  Jesse,  of  Glidden, 
Texas ;  Thomas  S.,  also  a  resident  of  Dayton,  Texas ;  Mrs. 
Sally  A.  Cousins,  of  Columbus;  Mrs.  Idella  Wilson  of 
Houston ;  Mrs.  Lula  Coleman  of  Bay  City. 

Reared  and  educated  in  the  local  schools  of  Columbus, 
Robert  E.  Farmer  was  eighteen  years  old  when  his  prac- 
tical business  career  began,  and  he  laid  a  foundation  of 
experience  as  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house.  In  1879  he 
entered  merchandising  for  himself,  and  at  the  end  of  five 
years  took  a  partner,  a  relationship  which  was  maintained 
for  two  years,  when  the  stock  was  sold.  In  the  meantime 
Mr.  Farmer  had  married  and  established  a  home  of  his 
own.  After  leaving  the  store,  he  took  up  the  study  of 
law,  and  in  1886  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  During  the 
first  two  years  he  practiced  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Mitchell,  Woolsey  &  Farmer.  On  the  withdrawing  of 
Mr.  Mitchell,  the  firm  continued  as  Woolsey  &  Farmer 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  Mr.  Farmer  became  partner 
of  the  present  district  Judge  Kennon  and  continued  in 
practice  for  several  years.  Public  duties  of  an  important 
nature  have  often  interrupted  Mr.  Farmer 's  regular  prac- 
tice of  the  law.  His  father-in-law,  for  a  long  period  of 
years  was  county  treasurer  of  Colorado  county,  required 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Farmer  in  conducting  the  county 
office,  and  thus  the  latter  for  some  time  \vas  deputy  treas- 
urer. In  1896  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
Ferved  in  that  capacity  until  1900.  Since  then  he  has 
devoted  most  of  his  attention  to  the  law  and  real  estate 
and  the  management  of  his  various  private  interests.  At 
one  time  he  was  for  three  years  deputy  county  clerk. 

On  December  27,  1882,  Mr.  Farmer  married  Miss  Lena 
Boedeker,  a  native  of  Columbus,  a  daughter  of  Henry 
Boedeker,  whose  name  has  an  important  place  in  the  offi- 
cial annals  of  Colorado  county  through  his  twenty  years 
of  service  as  county  treasurer.  It  was  owing  through 
his  wise  and  effective  administration  that  the  countv 
finances  were  placed  upon  a  sound  basis,  and  few  men 
have  contributed  more  important  services  to  a  commun- 
ity through  one  office  than  the  late  Henry  Boedeker.  He 
was  a  native  of  Germany,  one  of  the  pioneer  German 


settlers  of  Texas,  and  died  in  1901.  His  son,  Charles,  is 
now  a  prosperous  business  man  and  connected  with  the' 
Great  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Houston. 
The  three  children  in  the. family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farmer 
are:  Henry  B.,  a  civil  engineer  for  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  with  headquarters  at  Houston,  an  office  which 
he  has  held  since  1905,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Agricul- 
tural  and  Mechanical  College  at  College  Station:  Myrtle 
living  at  home;  and  Lena,  wife  of  Thomas  Brandon, 
whose  husband  is  a  merchant  at  Palatios. 

Mr.  Farmer  is  affiliated  with  the  Improved  Order  of 
Red  Men,  and  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  and  his  wife 
belong  to  the  Methodist  church.  He  takes  an  active  in- 
terest in  politics  and  all  civic  matters,  and  is  both  a  use- 
ful and  prosperous  citizen.  Besides  his  home  he  owns 
several  pieces  of  property  in  the  town. 

Joseph  Lessino.  One  of  the  sterling  and  highly 
honored  pioneer  citizens  of  Columbus,  the  judicial  cen- 
ter of  Colorado  county,  is  Joseph  Lessing,  who  has  been 
a  resident  of  Texas  since  his  boyhood  days,  who  has  here 
gained  worthy  and  definite  success  through  the  medium 
of  normal  lines  of  industrial  enterprise,  and  who  gal- 
lantly represented  the  Lone  Star  state  as  a  loyal  sol- 
dier of  the  Confederacy  in  the  Civil  war.  He  has  dis- 
posed of  his  homestead  farm,  to  the  development  and 
operations  of  which  he  devoted  himself  with  character- 
istic energy  and  discrimination  and  in  connection  with 
which  he  achieved  independence  and  substantial  pros- 
perity. In  the  gracious  evening  of  his  long  and  useful 
life  he  is  living  In  his  home  in  Columbus,  where  he  is 
enjoying  the  rewards  of  former  years  of  earnest  toil 
and  endeavor,  and  where  he  holds  impregnable  vantage- 
place  in  the  confidence  and  affectionate  regard  of  all 
who  know  him. 

Joseph  Lessing  was  born  in  Germany,  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1845,  and  was  a  mere  child  at  the  time  of  the 
family  immigration  from  the  Vaterland  to  America. "  His 
parents,  Joseph  and  Rosa  Lessing,  early  settled  in  Aus- 
tin county,  Texas,  and  in  1855,  when  he  was  a  lad  of  ten 
years,  they  removed  to  Colorado  county,  where  they 
passed  the  residue  of  their  lives  and  where  the  father 
was  a  pioneer  farmer.  He  was  a  plain,  honest  and  in- 
dustrious man,  inflexible  in  his  integrity  of  purpose,  and 
he  did  his  part  in  the  civic  and  material  development 
and  upbuilding  of  the  state  in  which  he  established  his 
residence  in  the  pioneer  days.  His  wife  survived  him 
and  eventually  contracted  a  second  marriage.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  two  children  of  the  first  marriage,— Joseph,  of 
this  review,  and  Mrs.  Rosa  Elsheik,  a  resident  of  Austin 
county;  and  by  two  children  of  the  second  union,— John 
and  Samuel  Schiller. 

Owing  to  the  exigencies  of  time  and  place  the  early 
educational  advantages  of  Joseph  Lessing,  subject  of 
this  sketch,  were  meager,  being  confined  to  the  primi- 
tive country  schools  of  the  pioneer  days  in  Texas.  After 
attaining  to  adult  age  he  continued  to  be  employed  on 
farms  and  ranches  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war, 
when  he  subordinated  all  personal  interests  to  tender 
his  service  in  defense  of  the  cause  of  the  Confederate 
States.  Early  in  1862,  at  Columbus,  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany A,  Thirteenth  Texas  Infantry,  which  regiment 
was  later  converted  into  heavy  artillery  and  which  was 
commanded  by  Colonel  For<l,  Captain  B.  V.  Cook  hav- 
ing been  the  commander  of  Company  A,  The  service 
of  Mr.  Lessing  was  principally  as  a  constituent  member 
of  the  troops  forming  the  Texas  home  guard,  and  he  took 
part  in  the  famous  exploit  of  Dick  Dowling  at  Sabine 
Pass.  Thereafter  he  was  stationed  with  his  command 
at  Fort  Griffin  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  May,  1865,  after  the  termination  of  his  military 
career,  Mr.  Lessing  returned  to  his  home,  in  Colorado 
county,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  in  an  independent 
way  and  where  he  continued  to  be  identified  with  this 
line  of  enterprise  for  a  term  of  years.  He  then  turned 
his  attention  to  the  blacksmith  trade,  in  which  he  is  a 
skilled  artisan,  and  he  still  owns  and  operates  a  black- 
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smith  and  wagon  shop  in  Columbus,  though  he  does  not 
assume  the  heavy  work  which  engrossed  his  attention  in 
this  line  for  fully  a  score  of  years.  He  is  known  and 
honored  as  a  man  of  steadfast  character,  genial  and 
kindly  nature,  and  well  defined  opinions.  He  has  been 
loyal  and  public-spirited  as  a  citizen,  though  never  a 
seeker  of  political  office,  and  is  a  staunch  advocate  of 
the  principles  and  policies  of  the  Democratic  party.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
as  was  also  his  devoted  wife,  and  is  affiliated  with  Shrop- 
shire-Upton Camp,  United  Confederate  Veterans,  as  well 
as  with  the  local  organization  of  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World. 

In  the  year  1866  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Lessing:  to  Mrs.  Mary  Hope,  widow  of  David  Hope  and 
a  daughter  of  Asa  Townsend.  She  was  born  in  the  state 
of  Florida  and  was  a  memter  of  an  old  and  honored 
Southern  family.  The  supreme  loss  and  bereavement  in 
the  life  of  Mr.  Lessing  came  when  his  loved  companion 
and  helpmeet  was  summoned  to  eternal  rest,  in  1912, 
and  of  the  two  children,  James  died  in  infancy,  the  other 
being  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Lessing,  who  is  engaged  in  the  suc- 
cessful practice  of  dentistry  in  Columbus. 

Dr.  Joseph  F.  Lessing  was  born  on  the  old  homestead 
farm  of  his  father,  in  Colorado  county,  and  the  date  of 
his  nativity  was  February  2,  1873.  He  was  afforded  the 
advantages  of  the  excellent  public  schools  of  Columbus, 
the  judicial  center  of  the  county,  and  in  preparation  for 
his  chosen  profession  he  received  the  best  of  theoretical 
and  practical  instruction  in  the  office  of  a  leading  dental 
practitioner  in  Columbus.  He  then  passed  a  successful 
examination  before  a  board  of  dental  examiners,  and  he 
has  been  engaged  in  the  active  and  successful  practice  of 
his  profession  for  nearly  twenty  years.  During  the 
major  portion  of  this  period  he  resided  and  maintained 
his  office  at  Columbus.  He  pays  allegiance  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  in  his  home  city  is  affiliated  with  the 
Knights  of  the  ^laccabees,  the  Praetorians,  and  the  Yeo- 
men, of  which  last  named  organization  he  is  clerk.  In 
liis  profession  he  controls  a  representative  an<l  substantial 
practice,  and  V)oth  lie  ami  his  wife  are  most  popular 
factors  in  the  social  activities  of  the  comnuinity. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1897,  Dr.  Lessing  wedded  Miss 
Xuddie  E.  "Reese,  who  was  born  and  rearerl  in  Colorado 
county,  where  her  Darents,  Samuel  H.  and  Keetie  B. 
Reese,  settled  in  the  pioneer  days,  her  paternal  grand- 
parents having  teen  numbered  among  the  early  settlers 
of  Texas.  Samuel  H.  Reese,  now  deceased,  was  a  pros- 
perous farmer  of  Colorado  county  and  at  one  time  served 
as  sheriff  of  the  county.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lessing  have  one 
child,  Ela  Maxine,  a  most  winsome  little  daughter,  and 
Mrs.  Lessing  holds  membership  in  the  Baptist  church. 

Frank  J.  Meason.  Postmaster  at  Crowell,  Frank  J. 
]\reason  is  one  of  the  progressive  young  business  men 
and  citizens  of  west  Texas,  and  has  spent  nearly  all  his 
life  in  Foard  county.  He  has  shown  himself  a  capable 
pullic  official,  as  postmaster,  and  conducts  the  affairs 
of  the  office  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all  the  patrons. 

Frank  J.  Meason  was  born  in  Collin  county,  Texas, 
January  10,  1883,  the  fourth  of  ten  children  born  to 
James  R.  and  Eva  (Christian)  Meason.  Both  parents 
were  born  in  Missouri,  and  the  father  came  to  Texas 
when  a  boy.  For  many  years  he  has  been  identified  with 
farming  and  merchandising,  and  has  always  taken  much 
interest  in  political  and  public  affairs.  He  was  for  eight 
years  postmaster  at  Crowell,  so  that  two  generations  of 
the  family  have  been  represented  in  connection  with 
that  office.  He  also  at  one  time  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  His  home  is  now  in  ITpshur  county,  where  he  is 
engaged  in  the  grocery  business.  He  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  church,  and  is  affiliated  with  the 
Masonic  Order.  The  parents  were  married  in  Texas,  and 
the  mother  is  likewise  an  active  worker  in  the  Christian 
church. 

Frank  J.  Meason  has  lived  in  Foard  county  twenty-six 


years,  since  he  was  four  years  of  age.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  obtained  in  the  public  schools,  and  at  the  a^e 
of  fourteen  he  started  out  for  himself,  taking  a  place  m 
the  Crowell  post  office,  under  his  father.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  an  occasional  vacation  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  postoffice  ever  since.  On  September  24,  1912,  he  was 
commissioned  postmaster,  and  is  now  in  his  first  year  of 
service,  although  he  has  been  in  charge  of  many  of  the 
important  details  of  the  office  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Meason,  on  September  14,  1903,  at  Crowell,  mar- 
ried Miss  Katie  Greening,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T. 
M.  Greening  of  Grayson  county.  Their  three  children 
are  all  sons,  named:  Albert  J.,  Beedie,  and  Everett. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meason  are  members  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Masons, 
the  Modern  Order  of  Pretorians,  and  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World.  An  Independent  Republican,  he  is  active 
only  as  a  voter  and  good  citizen,  and  has  always  declined 
participation  as  a  candidate  for  any  office.  His  recrea- 
tions are  chiefiy  hunting  and  fishing,  and  the  pleasures 
of  his  home. 

Thomas  F.  Boulden.  He  whose  name  introduces  this 
paragraph  is  to  be  consistently  designated  as  one  of  the 
progressive,  loyal  and  representative  citizens  of  Columbus, 
Colorado  county,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  contractors 
and  builders  of  this  favored  section  of  the  state.  He 
has  been  prominently  and  worthily  identified  with  the 
civic  and  material  advancement  of  his  home  city  and 
county  and  has  so  ordered  his  course  in  all  the  relations 
of  life  as  to  merit  and  receive  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  his  fellow  men. 

Mr.  Boulden  was  born  at  Elkton,  the  judicial  center 
of  Ceoil  county,  Maryland,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1861, 
and  is  a  son  of  Charles  and  Laura  (Ford)  Boulden.  The 
Boulden  family  was  foun<le<l  in  America  in  the  early 
colonial  days  and  the  name  has  been  most  worthily  linked 
with  the  annals  of  our  national  history.  Representatives 
of  the  family  were  found  arrayed  as  gallant  patriots  of 
the  Continental  line  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and 
by  reason  of  his  ancestors  having  served  as  officers  in 
the  great  struggle  for  independence  Mr.  Boulden  of  this 
review  is  eligible  for  membership  not  only  in  the  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  rhe  American  Revolution  but  also  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Boulden 's  lineage  in  both 
the  agnatic  and  distaff  sides  is  of  distinguished  order, 
and  direct  or  collateral  representatives  of  the  ancestral 
line  have  been  such  eminent  men  as  Thomas  F.  Bayard, 
Governor  Grey  of  Delaware,  and  Governor  John  T.  Coch- 
ran, of  the  same  state.  For  generations  the  Boulder 
family  has  been  exponent  of  the  great  basic  industry  of 
agriculture,  and  there  have  been  many  substantial  farmers 
and  planters  in  the  genealogical  line.  Charles  Boulden 
was  a  prosperous  planter  in  Maryland,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  until  1889,  when  he  came  with  his  family  to 
Texas  and  settled  in  Columbus,  Colorado  county,  where 
he  lived  retired  until  his  death,  as  his  health  was  delicate 
and  he  possessed  sufficient  capital  to  render  business 
application  unnecessary.  His  wife  also  died  in  Columbus, 
and  here  also  occurred  the  death  of  their  two  daughters, 
Georgia  and  Alice,  so  that  the  subject  of  this  review 
is  now  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  immediate 
family. 

Thomas  F.  Boulden  gained  his  early  educational  disci- 
pline in  the  schools  of  his  native  state,  and  there  availed 
himself  fully  of  the  advantages  of  Elkton  Academy,  an 
excellent  institution  in  his  native  county.  He  is  a  man 
of  fine  intellectual  ken  and  in  his  bearing  gives  evidence 
of  the  patrician  breeding  which  was  his  in  the  formative 
period  of  his  character-building.  He  was  nineteen  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  coming  to  Texas,  and  here  he 
has  accounted  well  for  himself  and  to  the  world  as  a 
productive  and  enterprising  business  man.  His  first 
employment  in  this  state  was  in  a  cotton-seed  oil  mill  in 
Columbus,  and  his  ability  and  faithful  service  gained  to 
him   promotion   through   various   grades  to   the   position 
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of  manager  of  the  business.  After  resigning  this  office 
Mr.  Boulden  became  one  of  the  extensive  agriculturists 
of  Colorado  county,  where  he  operated  a  large  ranch 
and  also  conducted  a  general  store.  He  further  mani- 
fested his  enterprising  spirit  by  identifying  himself 
prominently  with  the  construction  of  the  Cane  Belt  Rail- 
road, which  is  now  an  integral  part  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  System.  He  constructed 
the  first  twelve  miles  of  the  line  and  had  the  distinction 
of  operating  the  first  train  over  the  same. 

Mr.  Boulden  developed  and  sold  two  of  the  largest  and 
best  improved  rice  farms  in  Colorado  county,  and  after 
disposing  of  these  properties  he  engaged  in  general  con- 
tracting and  building,  with  residence  and  headquarters  in 
Oolumbus.  His  business  has  ramified  into  all  sections  of 
the  county  and  he  has  gained  precedence  as  one  of  the 
most  reliable,  progressive  and  successful  exponents  of 
this  line  of  enterprise  in  this  section  of  the  state.  He 
has  erected  four  of  the  largest  cotton-gins  in  Colorado 
county,  this  work  being  accomplished  in  one  season;  he 
built  two  large  bridges  over  the  Colorado  river,  besides 
many  smaller  bridges  in  his  home  county,  and  he  has 
•erected  many  buildings  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 
Mr.  Boulden  has  made  a  large  and  worthy  contribution 
to  the  social  and  material  development  and  upbuilding 
of  Colorado  county  and  is  known  as  one  of  Its  most 
progressive,  liberal  and  public-spirited  citizens.  He 
flerved  six  years,  and  with  characteristic  ability,  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  and  he 
has  been  specially  alert  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
popular  education  and  the  supplying  of  other  facilities 
that  conserve  the  general  welfare.  As  a  contractor  he 
had  charge  of  the  remodeling  of  the  county  courthouse 
after  the  roof  of  the  same  had  been  blown  off  in  the 
memorable  windstorm  of  1909.  He  is  the  owner  of 
much  valuable  real  estate  in  Columbus,  including  his 
attractive  and  modern  home,  which  is  a  center  of  hos- 
pitality. 

In  politics  Mr.  Boulden  is  found  arrayed  as  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  he 
is  affiliated  with  the  local  organizations  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  is  a 
communicant  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  and 
Mrs.  Boulden  holds  membership  in  the  Baptist  church. 

In  1898  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Boulden 
to  Mrs.  Annabell  (Callar)  Hines,  a  daughter  of  John  H. 
Callar,  who  was  bom  in  Indiana  and  who  was  a  boy 
at  the  time  of  the  family  immigration  to  Texas,  in  the 
pioneer  days.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boulden  have  two  children, 
Cecil  F.  and  Qui  da  Alice. 

Judge  F.  G.  Mahon.  More  than  three  score  and  ten 
years  have  passed  since  the  settlement  of  the  Mahon 
family  in  Colorado  county,  Texas.  Judge  Mahon,  one 
lived  in  the  county  since  he  was  two  years  of  age,  and 
early  in  his  career  went  through  all  the  experiences  of 
hardship  of  a  Confederate  soldier.  He  made  a  splendid 
record  in  the  Texas  troops,  and  going  in  as  a  private  he 
came  out  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  In  subsequent 
years  his  life  was  led  along  more  quiet  ways,  but  he  has 
been  energetic  in  pushing  his  business  enterprises  and 
has  been  frequently  honored  by  offices  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility in  his  home  county. 

F.  G.  Mahon  was  bom  near  Columbus,  Kentucky, 
November  7,  1839.  His  parents  were  P.  B.  and  Mary 
(Hancock)  Mahon,  both  natives  of  old  Kentucky.  In 
1841,  five  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Republic, 
P.  B.  Mahon  brought  his  family  to  Colorado  county,  and 
settled  on  a  farm,  which  he  operated  until  his  death.  The 
Mahon  family  is  of  Scotch-Irish  stock,  and  in  the  line 
of  descent  are  many  illustrious  names.  Felix  Gundy,  a 
famous  lawyer  of  Tennessee,  was  an  uncle  of  Mr. 
Mahon 's  father.  The  mother's  people  came  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  grandfather  Samuel  Hancock  was  a  veteran 
of  the  War  of  1812. 

Two  years  after  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Texas 


the  father  died,  and  F.  G.  Mahon  grow  up  in  the  house- 
hold presided  over  by  his  mother.  The  family  were  in 
fairly  prosperous  circumstances,  and  after  attending  the 
local  coDimon  schools  he  was  a  student  in  Soule  Univer- 
sity at  Chappell  Hill,  Texas,  for  four  years  and  had 
the  advantage  of  other  higher  training.  For  about  a 
year  after  the  close  of  his  student  days  he  traveled  in 
Old  Mexico,  and  then  returned  to  give  his  services  to  the 
Southland  in  its  struggles,  with  the  north.  He  enlisted 
in  Company  D  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Texas  Cavalry, 
under  Captain  Swearingen  and  Colonel  Wilkes.  He  was 
sent  into  Arkansas,  and  was  captured  at  Arkansas  Post, 
and  was  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Camp  Butler  in  Illinois  In 
January,  1863.  After  three  months  his  exchange  was 
effected,  and  he  was  sent  on  to  join  the  army  of  Ten- 
nessee under  Bragg.  To  reach  Bragg 's  army  he  went 
by  way  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  and  arrived  in  time 
to  take  part  in  the  desperate  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
under  the  command  of  the  famous  Pat  Cleburne,  and  as 
a  member  of  Grandbury's  Brigade.  After  spending  the 
following  winter  in  camp  at  Dalton,  Georgia,  he  was 
in  that  gallant  army  under  Joe  Johnston,  which  opposed 
by  a  continuous  flanking  movement  for  upwards  of  one 
hundred  days  the  slow  advance  of  the  Federal  Troops 
under  Sherman,  and  the  armies  were  in  almost  daily  con- 
flict between  Chickamauga  and  Atlanta.  At  Atlanta,  on 
the  twenty-second  of  July,  1864,  Mr.  Mahon  received  a 
severe  wound  which  incapacitated  him  for  further  active 
duty.  In  the  meantime  by  popular  vote  in  his  company 
he  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  soldier's  career  he  returned  to  Texas, 
and  for  some  years  was  engaged  in  the  cattle  industry. 
Later  he  was  elected  tax  assessor  of  Colorado  county, 
and  for  sixteen  years  occupied  that  office,  and  discharged 
its  duties  with  efficiency  and  credit.  Since  leaving  the 
office  of  tax  assessor,  his  business  has  been  chiefly  in 
real  estate,  buying  and  selling  on  commission,  and  also 
dealing  extensively  in  his  own  property.  At  the  present 
time  he  occupies  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
holds  court  in  the  county  courthouse. 

On  June  4,  1872,  Mr.  Mahon  married  Miss  Fanny 
Arnold,  of  Tennessee,  a  daughter  of  J.  N.  and  Sarah  T. 
Arnold,  both  of  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Mahon 's  people  were 
pioneers  of  Tennessee,  and  she  belongs  to  an  old  and 
noted  family.  She  is  related  to  the  famous  General 
Meriwether,  and  also  to  Meriwether  Lewis  of  the  his- 
toric Lewis  &  Clark  expedition.  On  account  of  her 
colonial  ancestry,  she  is  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Hevolution.  Four  children 
have  been  born  to  Judge  Mahon  and  wife,  namely:  Mrs. 
Fanny  Woods,  wife  of  C.  F.  Woods,  of  Dallas;  Miss  Annie, 
at  home;  Mrs.  Grace  Adam,  who  has  been  recently  mar- 
ried, and  Presley  H.,  assistant  cashier  of  the  Gulf  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Beaumont.  Mrs.  Mahon  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Methodist  church,  takes  much  interest  in 
social  and  cultural  activities,  and  belongs  to  the  Schrop- 
shire-Upton  Chapter  of  the  United  Dauffhters  of  the  Con- 
federacy. Among  her  ancestors  was  fuso  General  War- 
ren of  the  Hevolutionary  war.  Mr.  Mahon  in  fraternal 
matters  is  affiliated  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  being  a  past  noble  grand  of  his  lodge  and  having 
held  all  the  chairs  in  the  local  offices.  He  was  at  one 
time  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  Few  citi- 
zens of  Colorado  county  have  more  influence  and  none  are 
more  highly  esteemed  than  Judge  Mahon. 

Charles  Brunson.  A  period  of  sixty  years  represents 
the  length  of  time  that  this  sterling  and  honored  pioneer 
has  maintained  his  residence  in  Texas,  and  in  the 
early  days  he  lived  up  to  the  full  tension  of  life  on  tbp 
frontier  of  civilisation,  with  many  and  varied  experi- 
ences, and  he  has  been  most  worthily  identified  with  thtt 
development  and  upbuilding  of  the  great  Lone  Star 
state,  to  which  his  loyalty  is  of  the  most  intense  order 
and  of  whose  manifold  attractions  and  advantages  he  is 
deeply  appreciative.    He  is  one  of  the  venerable,  vtardj 
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and  honored  citizens  of  Columbus,  the  judicial  center  of 
Colorado  county,  and  he  has  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in 
the  state  that  has  so  long  represented  his  home  and  with 
the  most  diverse  sections  of  which  he  became  familiar 
during  the  earlier  years  of  his  residence  in  Texas.  Up- 
right, sincere  and  steadfast,  a  worthy  scion  of  the 
staunchest  of  German  stock,  Mr.  Brunson  exemplifies 
the  best  traditions  and  customs  of  his  fatherland,  as 
does  he  also  the  most  loyal  Americanism,  as  he  has  been 
a  resident  of  the  United  States  since  his  boyhood  days 
when  he  bravely  set  forth  to  face  the  battle  of  life  on 
his  own  responsibility.  With  all  of  consistency  may  it 
be  said  that  the  character  and  achievement  of  this  ster- 
ling pioneer  indicate  anew  the  truth  of  the  statement 
that  *  *  The  bravest  are  the  tenderest ;  the  loving  are  the 
daring. ' ' 

Charles  Brunson  was  bom  in  Westphalia,  Germany, 
on  the  9th  of  July,  1830,  and  is  a  scion  of  staunch  old 
families  of  that  fine  province.  He  is  a  son  of  Antone 
and  Louisa  (Berg)  Brunson,  who  passed  their  entire 
lives  in  Westphalia,  where  the  father  was  a  substantial 
agriculturist  and  honored  citizen.  He  whose  name  ini- 
tiates this  review  passed  his  childhood  on  the  home  farm 
and  is  indebted  to  the  schools  of  his  native  province  for 
his  early  educational  discipline.  This  training  was  of 
limited  order,  as  may  well  be  understood  when  recognition 
is  taken  of  the  early  age  at  which  he  immigrated  to 
America,  but  in  the  broad  and  benignant  school  of  ex- 
perience he  has  effectually  made  good  the  handicap  of 
earlier  years. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  in  1844,  Charles  Brun- 
son severed  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  home  and  father- 
land and  set  forth  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  America.  He 
embarked  on  a  sailing  vessel  of  the  primitive  type  com- 
mon to  that  day,  and  sixty-three  days  were  consumed 
in  the  voyage  from  Bremen  to  New  York  city.  In  the 
North  Sea  the  vessel  encountered  a  tempestuous  storm, 
in  which  one  of  the  sailors  was  lost,  and  which  com- 
pelled the  boat  to  seek  refuge  in  the  harbor  of  Plymouth, 
England,  where  it  remained  three  days,  the  abating  of 
the  storm  then  permitting  the  continuation  of  the  voyage 
to  the  New  World. 

After  disembarking  in  New  York  city  young  Brunson 
made  his  way  to  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  time  in  the  home  of  a  sister  who  had  come 
to  America  a  few  years  previously.  In  the  Indiana  city, 
which  was  then  a  mere  village,  he  found  employment  in 
various  manual  lines,  such  as  chopping  wood  and  work- 
ing in  a  sawmill  and  in  stone  quarries.  He  finally  re- 
moved to  Logansport,  that  state,  where  he  varied  his 
experiences  by  working  in  a  livery  stable  about  one  year. 
Thereafter  he  was  employed  in  a  sawmill  at  that  place 
and  assisted  in  the  construction  of  the  foundation  for 
the  plant  of  local  iron  works.  His  next  occupation  was 
that  of  driving  stage  between  Logansport,  Plymouth 
and  Rochester,  Indiana,  and  in  this  connection  he  ac- 
quired his  novitiate  in  a  line  of  enterprise  with  which  he 
was  destined  to  become  closely  identified  in  the  pioneer 
days  of  Texas. 

In  1853,  Mr.  Brunson,  who  was  then  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  took  his  departure  from  the  old  Hoosier  state 
and  made  his  way  to  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  where  he 
devoted  about  nine  months  to  the  dignified  vocation  of 
driving  an  omnibus.  In  1854,  seeking  new  fields  of  ad- 
venture and  achievement,  Mr.  Brunson  came  to  Texas, 
having  voyaged  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Indianola, 
from  which  point  he  proceeded  to  the  old  frontier  town 
of  Port  Lavaca.  He  soon  found  requisition  for  his  serv- 
ices as  a  stage  driver,  and  his  work  in  this  line  con- 
tinued until  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  war,  his  opera- 
tions having  covered  a  great  part  of  the  then  settled 
portion  of  the  state,  and  his  experience  having  often  been 
hazardous  and  onerous.  He  drove  stage  on  the  line 
between  Austin  and  Milford,  in  Ellis  county,  and  in 
this  connection  he  had  the  distinction  of  carrying  the 
first  mail  ever  delivered  in  the  now  thriving  little  town 


of  Milford.  In  a  reminiscent  way  Mr.  Brunson  relates 
that  on  one  occasion  he  became  inveigled  in  one  of  the 
gambling  games  then  greatly  in  evidence  in  Waco,  and 
that  his  experience  cost  him  ninety  dollars,  this  leaving 
him  penniless.  He  then  hypothecated  his  pocket-knife 
for  the  sum  of  fifty  cents,  and,  on  the  theory  that  the 
hair  of  the  dog  will  cure  the  bite,  he  put  his  fortunes 
to  the  test  in  the  game  of  "  Chuck-a-Luck, "  with  the 
result  that  he  realized  a  winning  of  two  and  one-half 
dollars.  From  this  sum  he  redeemed  his  knife,  and  from 
that  time  he  foreswore  gambling  forever, — a  vow  which 
he  has  kept  inviolate. 

In  1857  Mr.  Brunson  established  his  headquarters  at 
Columbus,  the  fine  little  city  which  has  been  his  home  for 
many  years  and  to  the  development  and  upbuilding  of 
which  he  has  contributed  in  generous' measure.  He  found 
employment  in  driving  stage  between  Columbus  and  Hal- 
lettsville,  and  his  operations  in  this  line  were  thereafter 
continued  to  other  points,  including  Victoria,  Port  Lavaca 
and  Indianola,  besides  which  he  was  a  stage  driver  from 
Victoria  to  Panna  Maria  and  from  Clinton  on  the  route 
toward  San  Antonio.  He  retired  from  this  vocation 
when  the  Civil  war  was  precipitated  on  the  nation,  when 
he  took  a  number  of  horses  for  a  Mr,  Shrek  to  Browns- 
ville, who  intended  them  for  a  livery  business  at  Mon- 
terey, Mexico.  He  did  not  proceed  to  the  latter  place, 
as  the  man  who  had  employed  him  became  insane  and  thus 
the  projected  enterprise  was  left  in  limbo.  Returning  to 
Columbus,  Mr.  Brunson  decided  to  enlist  for  service  as  a 
soldier  of  the  Confederacy.  With  this  end  in  view  he 
set  forth  on  horseback,  but  when  he  reached  Alleyton, 
Colorado  county,  his  horse  was  stolen,  thus  defeating  his 
purpose.  He  then  returned  to  Columbus,  and  soon  after- 
ward he  obtained  employment  in  carrying  mail  on  the 
route  between  Austin  and  Bastrop,  the  contractor  paying 
him  for  this  service  a  salary  of  forty  dollars  a  month. 
He  was  thus  engaged  one  year,  and  he  then  engaged  in 
freighting  supplies  from  Texas  to  Louisiana,  for  the 
Confederate  government,  these  supplies  being  principally 
utilized  by  the  southern  troops.  At  one  time,  while 
freighting  cotton,  he  camped  in  a  place  with  one  hundred 
and  seven  yoke  of  oxen,  and  the  site  which  he  chose  for 
the  camp  was  then  a  wilderness,  though  it  is  now  the 
ground  on  which  is  located  the  fine  Grand  Central  rail- 
road station  in  Houston.  Mr.  Brunson  continued  his 
freighting  operations  during  the  entire  course  of  the 
war  and  retired  from  this  service  in  1866.  He  then 
established  his  permanent  home  at  Columbus,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  liquor  business,  a  line  of  enter- 
prise with  which  he  continued  to  be  actively 
identified  in  this  city  until  his  retirement  from 
active  business,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1913.  His  estab- 
lishment was  conducted  according  to  the  orderly 
and  pleasing  German  methods,  and  not  the  least  of  ad- 
verse criticism  was  ever  .iustly  directed  against  the  same. 
Mr.  Brunson  has  been  known  at  all  times  as  a  man  of 
impregnable  integrity,  loyal  and  public-spirited  as  a 
citizen,  and  ever  ready  to  give  his  co-operation  in  the 
furtherance  of  good  government,  morality  and  civic  and 
material  progress.  Generous  and  kindly,  sincere  and 
direct,  there  are  no  subtleties  in  his  nature,  and  he  has 
the  fine  attributes  of  genuine  manhood  that  ever  beget 
the  high  recrard  and  unqualified  confidence  of  mankind. 
In  Texas  his  circle  of  friends  is  limited  only  by  that 
of  his  acquaintances,  and  this  fact  offers  the  best 
voucher  for  the  true  worth  of  the  man. 

In  politics  Mr.  Brunson  is  a  well  fortified  and  unwav- 
ering advocate  of  the  cause  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  while  he  has  not  been  imbued  with  ambition  for  pub- 
lic office  his  civic  loyalty  was  such  that  he  could  not  well 
refuse  to  comply  with  popular  demands  when  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  aldermen  of  Colum- 
bus, a  position  in  which  he  gave  characteristically  faith- 
ful and  loyal  service.  He  and  his  wife  are  communi- 
cants of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  he  is  the  oldest  mem- 
ber of  Caledonia  Lodge  No.  68,  Ancient  Free  and  Ac- 
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cepted  Masons,  in  his  home  city,  an  organization  with 
which  he  has  been  affiliated  since  1858.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  local  chapter  of  Soyal  Arch  Masons  since 

1869,  and  his  wife  holds  membership  in  the  Order  of  the 
Eastern  Star.  Mr;  Brunson  is  also  a  prominent  and  hon- 
ored member  of  the  Columbus  lodge  of  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  in  which  he  has  passed  all  of  the 
official  chairs  and  with  which  he  has  been  affiliated  since 

1870.  He  is  likewise  a  popular  and  active  member  of 
the  local  organization  of  the  Sons  of  Hermann. 

In  the  year  1871  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Brunson  to  Miss  Margaret  Huffman,  who  likewise  was 
born  in  Germany,  and  who  presides  over  their  attractive 
home  in  Columbus,  where  she  is  held  in  affectionate 
regard  by  all  who  know  her. 

Sam  K.  Seymour.  A  native  son  of  Colorado  county, 
Mr.  Seymour  has  here  gained  definite  prestige  as  a 
substantial  capitalist,  representative  business  man  and 
influential  citizen,  the  while  he  has  never  failed  to  retain 
the  unequivocal  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  people  of 
the  community  which  has  ever  represented  his  home  and 
in  which  he  has  marked  the  passing  years  with  large 
and  worthy  achievement.  He  is  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business  at  Columbus,  the  judicial  center  of  the  county, 
and  is  also  the  owner  of  much  real  estate,  besides  hav- 
ing other  important  capitalistic  interests.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family  that  was  founded  in  Texas  nearly  sixty 
years  ago,  and  thus  there  are  many  elements  that  ren- 
der consonant  his  specific  recognition  in  this  historical 
compilation.  He  is  a  scion  of  staunch  old  southern  stock, 
and  his  wife  likewise  is  a  representative  of  a  family 
whose  name  has  long  been  identified  with  the  annals 
of  the  fair  southern  portion  of  our  great  national 
domain. 

Sam  K.  Seymour  was  born  in  Colorado  county,  Texas, 
on  the  17th  of  January,  1861,  and  is  a  son  of  James  A. 
and  Martha  (Wall)  Seymour,  the  former  of  whom  was 
bom  in  Virginia  and  the  latter  in  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee, where  their  marriage  was  solemnized  and  where 
they  continued  to  reside  until  1854,  when  they  immi- 
grated to  Texas  and  prepared  to  endure  the  hardships 
and  trials  of  frontier  life.  They  settled  in  Fayette 
county,  near  the  boundary  line  between  that  and  Colo- 
rado counties,  and  James  A.  Seymour  here  essayed  the 
reclamation  and  development  of  a  farm.  Energy,  am- 
bition and  indefatigable  application  brought  their  re- 
wards and  in  the  course  of  vears  he  became  the  owner 
of  an  extensive,  well  improved  and  valuable  landed 
estate,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was  in  Colorado 
county,  which  was  his  home  for  many  years  prior  to 
his  demise.  One  year  after  he  had  established  his  resi- 
dence in  Texas  his  parents  came  to  this  state,  and  they 
passed  the  closing  years  of  their  lives  at  Columbus,  the 
judicial  center  of  Colorado  county.  The  Seymour  fam- 
ily lineage  is  traced  back  to  sterling  English  origin  and 
the  founders  of  the  American  branch  came  to  the  New 
World  prior  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  their  home 
being  established  in  the  historic  old  Virginia  colony. 

James  A.  Seymour  received  but  meager  educational 
advantages  in  his  youth  and  his  early  life  was  filled  with 
** ceaseless  toil  and  endeavor.'*  Even  when  a  boy  he  de- 
voted his  time  to  plowing  during  the  days  and  often 
worked  at  night  in  the  construction  of  stone  fences.  Un- 
der this  sturdy  discipline  he  waxed  strong  of  physique, 
and  his  alert  mentality  eventually  enabled  him  largely 
to  overcome  the  educational  handicap  of  his  youth.  In- 
domitable perseverance,  sturdy  independence  and  well 
ordered  ambition  enabled  him  to  achieve  success  in  con- 
nection with  the  productive  activities  of  life,  and  his 
career  was  a  splendid  example  of  worthy  accomplishment 
in  the  face  of  many  difficulties  and  trials.  He  came 
to  Texas  with  virtually  no  financial  resources  and  so 
bent  circumstances  and  conditions  to  his  will  that  he 
made  the  most  of  the  advantages  afforded  him  and  be- 
came one  of  the  substantial  and  honored  citizens  of  the 


great  commonwealth  in  which  he  was  a  pioneer.  H 
cherished  and  devoted  wife,  who  had  been  his  faithf 
companion  and  helpmeet,  was  summoned  to  eternal  ret 
at  Columbus,. in  1894,  and  he  survived  her  by  a  decad 
He  continued  his  residence  at  Columbus  until  his  deat 
in  1904,  at  a  venerable  age,  and  his  name  merits  a  hij 
place  on  the  roster  of  the  honored  pioneers  of  this  se 
tion  of  the  state.  He  served  with  valor  and  mark< 
gallantry  as  a  loyal  soldier  of  the  Confederacy  durii 
the  entire  period  of  the  Civil  war.  His  brother  Charl 
died  while  a  soldier  in  the  southern  ranks,  and  tv 
other  brothers,  George  W.  and  William  H.,  represents 
the  Confederacy  as  valiant  soldiers  during  the  enti 
period  of  the  war,  the  latter  having  been  a  member  i 
the  Army  of  Virginia  and  having  taken  part  in  mai 
sanguinary  engagements.  Each  of  the  brothers  lost  pra 
tically  all  their  property  through  the  ravages  of  t\ 
great  conflict  between  the  states  of  the  north  and  ti 
south.  James  A.  Seymour  was  a  slaveholder  prior  t 
the  war  and  his  negro  vassals  contributed  to  tne  wor 
of  reclaiming  his  original  tract  of  land.  The  pareni 
of  his  wife  continued  to  reside  in  Tennessee  until  the 
death.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  became  the  parents  < 
five  children,  of  whom  only  two  are  living, — Sam  B 
who  is  the  immediate  subject  of  this  review,  and  E.  I 
who  likewise  resides  in  Columbus.  The  deceased  ch 
dren  were  C.  L.,  E.  B.  and  Dora. 

Sam  K.  Seymour  passed  the  days  of  his  childhood  ai 
youth  on  the  old  homestead  farm  and  acquired  his  pi 
liminary  education  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  vicinit 
This  was  supplemented  by  attendance  in  the  Texas  Agi 
cultural  &  Mechanical,  at  Bryan,  and  by  a  course  in  tl 
Eastman  Business  College  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  Yor 
His  first  independent  venture  was  made  when  he  enters 
the  railway  mail  service,  in  connection  with  which  1 
was  employed  for  three  years.  He  then  established  hii 
self  in  the  lumber  business,  with  which  he  has  been  co 
tinuously  identified  during  the  long  intervening  peri< 
and  in  connection  with  which  he  has  built  up  a  notab 
large  and  prosperous  enterprise,  the  results  of  his  w< 
ordered  efforts  having  given  him  status  as  one  of  t) 
substantial  capitalists  and  prominent  men  of  affairs 
his  native  county.  Impregnable  fidelity  and  honor  ha 
characterized  him  in  all  phases  of  his  career  and  th 
he  well  merits  the  success  which  is  his  and  also  the  i 
violable  place  which  he  has  in  popular  confidence  ai 
esteem.  As  a  citizen  he  is  essentially  loyal  and  publi 
spirited  and  while  he  gives  staunch  allegiance  to  t 
cause  of  the  Democratic  party  he  has  not  been  ambitio 
for  public  office,  though  he  served  ten  years  as  a  valu< 
member  of  the  board  of  education  of  Columbus  and  h 
ever  been  ready  to  lend  his  influence  and  co-operati< 
in  the  furtherance  of  measures  and  enterprises  advanc< 
for  the  general  good  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Seymour  is  prominently  affiliated  with  the  tim 
honored  Masonic  fraternity,  in  which  he  has  complete 
the  circle  of  the  York  Bite  bodies  and  is  also  affiliate 
with  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  tl 
Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  past  master  of  Ms  lodge  of  Tn 
&  Accepted  Masons,  and  past  high  priest  of  the  Colui 
bus  chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons,  besides  whieh  lie  k 
passed  the  various  official  chairs  in  the  local  lodge  of  tl 
Knights  of  Pythias,  of  which  he  is  past  chaneeu&or.  I 
has  likewise  filled  the  several  offices  in  the  camp  of  t! 
Woodmen  of  the  World;  is  past  master  workman  of  t 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen ;  and  is  affiliated  wi 
the  Knights  of  the  Modem  Maccabees  and  the  Co 
catenated  Order  of  Hoo  Hoos,  the  last  mentioned  beii 
the  national  lumbermen 's  fraternal  organization. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  1888,  was  solemnized  t 
marriage  of  Mr.  Seymour  to  Miss  Katie  Dunn,  who  w 
born  and  reared  in  Texas  and  who  is  a  representative 
one  of  the  distinguished  pioneer  families  of  this  commo 
wealth.  Major  Benjamin  .F.  Dunn,  fatheir  of  Mrs.  Se 
mour,  was  born  in  the  state  of  Alabama  and  was 
boy  at  the  time  when  his  parents  came  to  Texas,  th« 
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journey  to  the  frontier  having  been  made  with  team  and 
wagon,  in  the  true  pioneer  style.  The  mother  of  Major 
Dunn  died  soon  after  the  arrival  in  Texas,  and- his  father 
soon  afterward  returned  to  the  state  of  Mississippi, 
where  he  contracted  a  second  marriage,  after  having  left 
his  young  son  to  shift  for  himself.  Thus  it  may  readily 
be  understood  that  in  his  youth  Major  Dunn  had  close 
fellowship  with  adversity,  but  his  vigor  and  steadfast- 
ness of  mind  and  physique  enabled  him  to  overcome 
seemingly  insuperable  obstacles  and  to  become  one  of 
the  foremost  men  of  the  Lone  Star  state.  Specific  edu- 
cational advantages  were  virtually  denied  him,  but  his 
appreciation  and  ambition  would  not  consent  to  assume 
this  handicap,  and  through  self-application,  involving 
study  and  reading  at  night,  after  days  of  arduous  toil, 
he  broadened  his  mental  horizon  and  eventually  became 
a  man  of  fine  intellectual  and  professional  attainments. 
He  was  long  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
distinguished  members  of  the  Texas  bar,  was  an  influen- 
tial figure  in  public  affairs  and  was  often  urged  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  governor  of  the  state.  He  refused 
all  such  overtures,  as  he  had  no  desire  for  public 
plaudits  or  preferments,  notwithstanding  his  distinctive 
talent  and  marked  eligibility  for  high  offices  of  trust. 
He  was  a  power  in  connection  with  the  manoeuvering  of 
political  forces  in  Texas,  and  many  a  man  owed  his 
election  to  the  influence  of  this  distinguished  but  mod- 
est citizen-soldier.  He  had  known  the  last  of  necessity, 
had  achieved  in  the  face  of  opposing  forces  that  would 
have  compassed  the  defeat  of  a  man  of  less  strength  and 
nobility,  and  thus  he  placed  true  values  upon  men  and 
affairs,  was  kindly  and  considerate,  generous  and  un- 
selfish, and  ever  ready  to  aid  those  in  affliction  or  need. 

At  the  inception  of  the  Civil  war.  Major  Dunn,  who 
was  at  that  time  residing  in  Fayette  county,  Texas, 
raised  a  company  for  the  Confederate  service.  He  was 
made  captain  of  the  company  and  with  the  same  served 
with  special  distinction  during  the  entire  course  of  the 
long  and  weary  conflict  between  the  states  of  the  north 
and  the  south.  His  title  of  major  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  recognition  of  his  gallant  service  as  a  loyal  sol- 
dier and  officer  of  the  Confederacy.  After  the  war  he 
was  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  for 
many  years  and  he  passed  the  closing  period  of  his  life 
at  Lagrange.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Holloway,  died  in  1891.  The  Dunn  family  was  founded 
in  America  in  the  colonial  days,  and  Redden  Andrews, 
a  lineal  ancestor  of  Mrs.  Seymour,  was  a  patriot  soldier 
of  the  Continental  line  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
Mrs.  Seymour  is  a  woman  of  culture  and  most  gracious 
personality,  and  she  is  a  prominent  and  popular  factor 
in  the  representative  social  activities  of  her  home  city. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Columbus  and 
is  the  executive  head  of  its  ladies*  aid  society,  besides 
being  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday  school.  She  is  a  valued 
member  of  the  Columbus  Civic  Club,  which  is  devoted  to 
moral  and  philanthropic  purposes;  is  affiliated  with  the 
United  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy;  is  worthy  matron 
of  the  local  chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star, 
hex  father  having  long  been  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternitv  in  Texas;  and  she  is  identified  ac- 
tively  with  the  Columbus  Cemetery  Association,  besides 
taking  a  specially  deep  interest  in  educational  affairs 
and  the  futherance  of  high  civic  ideals.  Mr.  send  Mrs. 
Seymour  have  three  children, — James  D.,  who  is  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Texas  Agricultural  &  Mechanical  College,  at 
College  Station;  Mary  Vennetta,  who  is  a  student  in 
Baylor  University,  at  Waco;  and  Sam  K.,.  Jr.,  who  is 
attending  the  Columbus  public  schools. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Garner,  an  aunt  of  Mr.  Seymour, 
maintains  her  home  in  Columbus  and  is  the  widow  of 
Colonel  William  Mercer  Gamer,  who  was  a  prominent 
pioneer  and  influential  citizen  of  Colorado  county  and 
who  was  a  gallant  soldier  and  officer  of  the  Confederacy 
in  the  war  between  the  states.    Mrs.  Garner  is  well  known 


in  her  home  county  and  is  held  in  affectionate  regard 
by  all  who  have  come  within  the  sphere  of  her  influence. 

William  M.  Sager.  Now  actively  identified  with  busi- 
ness affairs  at  Truscott  in  Knox  county,  as  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Louis  Chesser,  general  merchandise,  William 
M.  Sager  is  one  of  the  sterling  old-timers  of  west  Texas, 
and  as  a  business  man  has  a  record  of  integrity  and 
efficiency  such  as  any  man  might  be  proud  to  possess. 
Honesty  is  written  all  over  him,  and  the  briefest  ac- 
quaintance develops  confidence  and  trust  in  all  who  know 
him.  He  started  out  in  life  a  poor  boy,  clerked  in 
stores  in  different  sections  of  the  middle  west,  learned 
bookkeeping,  became  specially  proficient  as  an  account- 
ant, and  in  later  years  has  held  many  responsibilities  in 
business  affairs  and  has  likewise  been  public-jspirited  in 
his  relations  with  every  community  where  his  home  has 
been. 

William  M.  Sager  was  born  in  Jackson  county,  Mis- 
souri, June  20,  1848,  a  son  of  Henry  and  Mary  Sager. 
In  the  public  schools  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  sub- 
stantial education,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  went  to 
Kansas  and  began  earning  his  own  way.  A  year  later, 
realizing  some  of  his  deficiencies  in  an  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  life,  he  returned  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  took 
a  commercial  course,  especially  in  bookkeeping.  He  has 
a  special  faculty  for  figures  and  accounts,  and  this  talent 
has  made  him  valuable  to  many  business  firms  in  the 
past.  For  about  five  years  he  followed  clerking  in 
Kansas,  and  then  after  a  few  months  at  his  old  home 
town  began  moving  westward,  working  in  various  states, 
and  following  various  occupations.  He  was  in  New 
Mexico  in  1866,  and  in  1867  was  employed  by  the  old 
firm  of  Barnard  &  Hamilton  at  Abilene,  Kansas,  the 
famous  old  cattle  town.  Returning  to  West  Port,  now  a 
part  of  Kansas  City,  he  clerked  in  a  store  there  for 
one  year,  and  was  next  located  at  old  Fort  Sill,  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  from  which  point  he  engaged  in 
freighting.  Since  his  activities  at  Fort  Sill  his  home  has 
been  continuously  in  Texas.  During  all  these  years  he 
has  been  identified  with  cattle  and  live  stock  business, 
but  about  1906  sold  out  his  interest  and  became  inter- 
ested in  banking.  He  finally  located  at  Truscott,  and 
engaged  in  business  with  Mr.  Louis  Chesser.  He  now 
has  charge  of  the  grocery  department  in  what  is  the 
largest  mercantile  concern  at  Truscott. 

While  successful  in  business,  Mr.  Sager  has  been 
unusually  devoted  to  home  life  and  its  pleasures,  and 
few  men  take  greater  pride  and  joy  in  their  domestic 
surroundings  than  Mr.  Sager.  He  was  married  in  Haskell 
county,  Texas,  December  18,  1895,  to  Belle  Caudle,  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Caudle,  of  Haskell  county. 
They  are  the  parents  of  three  children,  two  sons  and 
one  daughter,  named  Seth,  Mary  and  Carl.  The  family 
are  all  members  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  fraternally 
Mr.  Sager  has  held  different  chairs  in  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  A  Democrat,  he  is  active  only 
as  a  voter,  but  has  done  much  community  service  and 
held  a  positi.on  on  local  school  boards  many  times.  In 
Truscott  both  he  and  Mr.  Chesser  were  members  of  the 
school  board  at  the  time  the  handsome  new  school  was 
built  in  the  town.  Mr.  Sager  finds  both  profit  and 
pleasure  in  outdoor  life,  particularly  in  ranching,  and 
has  a  good  farm  and  stock  place  near  Truscott. 

George  H.  Little.  On  his  beautiful  old  homestead 
farm,  lying  adjacent  to  the  little  city  of  Columbus,  Colo- 
rado county,  and  in  the  picturesque  bend  of  the  Colo- 
rado river,  lives  one  of  the  venerable  and  honored  pioneer 
citizens  of  this  section  of  the  state,  George  H.  Little, 
and  he  is  a  native  son  of  the  Lone  Star  state,  where  he 
was  born  at  the  time  when  Texas  was  still  a  republic, 
with  General  Sam  Houston  as  its  president.  It  is  thus 
prima  facia  that  he  is  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
early  pioneer  families  of  the  state,  and  he  has  marked 
the    passing    years   with    definite    and   worthy    personal 
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achievement  along  lines  of  normal  and  productive  in- 
dustrial enterprise,  besides  which  he  represented  his 
native  state  as  a  valiant  soldier  of  the  Confederacy  in 
the  Civil  war.  In  a  preliminary  way  is  here  given  a 
transcription  of  the  estimate  placed  upon  Mr.  Little  by 
one -familiar  with  his  career: 

**  Colorado  county,  or  in  fact  the  great  state  of  Texas, 
can  boast  of  no  more  generous  and  kindly  man,  no  more 
splendid  gentleman  of  the  fine  old  southern  school,  than 
George  H.  Little.  Never  a  rugged  man,  his  loyalty  was 
80  intense  that  he  was  not  to  be  denied  his  share  in 
defending  the  Confederate  cause  in  the  great  conflict 
between  the  states  of  the  north  and  south,  and  he  made 
an  exemplary  record  as  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier.  In 
the  piping  times  of  peace  he  has  shown  himself  a  de- 
voted husband  and  father  and  a  loyal  and  broad-minded 
citizen,  ever  true  to  the  highest  and  best  ideals  of  citi- 
zenship and  giving  assurance  of  strong  and  noble  man- 
hood. His  life  history  offers  both  lesson  and  inspiration. 
Though  now  venerable  in  years  he  retains  his  faculties 
of  mind  and  body  to  a  remarkable  degree,  with  clear, 
brilliant  eyes  and  much  of  animation.  It  is  a  keen  pleas- 
ure to  listen  to  his  reminiscences  concerning  the  pioneer 
days  in  Texas,  and  to  watch  him  as  he  relates  the  stories 
of  charm  and  of  travail,  in  his  quaint  and  whimsical 
way.  He  has  accounted  well  for  himself  and  to  the 
world,  and  no  man  has  more  inviolable  place  in  popular 
esteem. ' ' 

Mr.  Little  was  born  in  Fort  Bend  county,  Texas,  at 
a  point  twelve  miles  below  Richmond  and  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Brazos  river,  and  the  date  of  his  nativity 
was  December  1,  1840.  He  is  a  son  of  William  and  Jane 
(Edwards)  Little,  and  the  name  which  he  bears  has 
been  long  and  worthily  linked  with  the  history  of  Texas, 
the  family  having  been  founded  in  America  in  the  colo- 
nial era  of  our  national  history.  Captain  "William  Little, 
father  of  him  to  whom  this  sketch  is  dedicated,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Pennsylvania  and  as  a  youth  he  came  to  the  south, 
where  for  some  time  he  was  captain  on  a  Mississippi  river 
steamboat.  He  was  a  tall,  fine  appearing  man,  with  dark 
and  curly  hair,  and  was  familiarly  known  as  Captain 
Billy  Little. 

Captain  William  Little  was  a  pioneer  of  pioneers  in 
Texas,  to  which  now  great  and  prosperous  commonwealth 
he  came  as  a  member  of  the  colony  founded  by  Moses 
Austin,  in  1821,  Austin  having  obtained  a  grant  of  land 
from  the  Mexican  government,  which  at  that  time  main- 
tained dominion  in  Texas.  The  young  colonist  obtained 
in  the  new  colony  a  tract  of  land  in  what  is  now  Fort 
Bend  county,  and  it  was  upon  this  original  homestead 
that  his  son  George  H.,  of  this  review,  was  born.  Cap- 
tain Little  was  one  of  the  five  young  men  who  built  the 
old  fort,  in  the  bend  of  the  Brazos  river  and  north  of 
Bichmond,  judicial  center  of  Fort  Bend  county,  from 
which  the  present  county  derived  its  name.  Associated 
with  him  in  the  construction  of  old  Fort  Bend  were  Wil- 
liam Smithers,  Charles  Beard,  Joseph  Polly  and  Henry 
Holsten,  Moses  Austin  having  assigned  to  them  the  work 
of  constructing  the  fortification  and  forming  the  nucleus 
of  the  new  settlement.  In  1833  a  great  and  very  disas- 
trous flood  swept  down  the  Brazos  valley,  devastating  the 
country  for  a  distance  of  several  miles  on  either  side  of 
the  river.  All  crops  were  destroyed  and  much  live  stock 
was  drowned,  and  Captain  Little  suffered  great  losses 
in  this  disaster,  including  the  drowning  of  two  of  his 
negro  slaves. 

In  1836,  when  the  Mexican  army  came  to  Fort  Bend, 
many  of  the  settlers  in  the  Austin  colony  assembled  for 
consultation  at  the  Little  homestead,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
safety,  a  number  of  the  families  escaped  down  the  old 
Stafford  road,  while  others,  including  the  Little  family, 
fled  down  the  Shipman  road,  finally  to  take  refuge  in  a 
dense  cane  bottom,  where  they  escaped  discovery  by  the 
Mexicans.  In  a  few  days  **I>eaf  Smith,'*  the  famous 
Texas  scout,  came  to  them  with  the  glad  tidings  that  the 
Mexican  army  had  been  practically  annihilated,  at  San 


Jacinto,  and  that  the  famous  general  Santa  Ana  had 
been  captured.  There  was  great  rejoicing  as  the  refu- 
gees returned  to  their  homes.  Captain  Little  and  his 
noble  wife  continued  to  reside  in  Fort  Bend  county  until 
their  death  and  their  names  merit  enduring  place  on  the 
roster  of  the  honored  pioneers  of  the  Lone  Star  state.  Of 
their  eight  children  the  only  survivor  is  George  H.,  of 
this  sketch,  and  the  names  of  those  deceased  were  as  fol- 
lows: John,  William,  Walter,  Martha,  Louisa,  James  and 
Bobert. 

The  Little  family  lineage  is  traced  back  to  staunch 
English  origin  and  representatives  of  the  name  settled 
in  America  prior  to  the  war  of  the  Kevolution  in  which 
one  or  more  members  of  the  family  served  as  patriot 
soldiers  of  the  Continental  line.  Major  John  Little  was 
an  artillery  officer  in  the  great  struggle  for  independence, 
and  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants  is  treasured  as  a 
valued  heirloom  a  pair  of  gold-rimmed  spectacles  which 
were  given  to  him  by  the  distinguished  General  Bates, 
who  presented  the  same  to  Major  Little  because  the  lat- 
ter's  eyes  had  been  severely  powder-burned  in  battle. 
Major  John  Little,  the  gallant  patriot  of  the  Bevolution, 
was  grandfather  of  George  H.  Little,  the  only  living  rep- 
resentative of  the  original  pioneer  family  of  Texas,  he 
having  been  the  youngest  of  the  eight  children. 

George  H.  Little  remained  at  the  parental  home  until 
the  death  of  his  mother  and  was  a  lad  of  ten  years  at  the 
time.  Thereafter  he  lived  in  the  home  of  his  elder  sis- 
ter until  her  death,  about  two  years  later,  and  there- 
after he  passed  varying  intervals  in  the  homes  of  other 
families  in  his  native  county,  where  he  went  from  place 
to  place,  as  expediency  demanded.  His  early  educational 
training  was  gained  in  a  primitive  log  school -house,  witli 
dirt  floor  and  slab  benches,  and  thereafter  he  attended 
the  school  conducted  by  Dr.  Burleson,  at  Independence, 
Washington  county,  until  ill  health  compelled  him  to 
abandon  his  studies.  Thus  his  broader  intellectual  grasp 
has  been  gained  largely  through  self-discipline  and  by 
means  of  the  lessons  gained  under  the  direction  of  that 
wisest  of  head-masters,  experience. 

Mr.  Little  was  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  between  the  states,  and  his  loyalty  to  the  Con- 
federacy soon  found  definite  expression.  On  the  17th 
of  August,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  service, 
and  in  the  following  month  he  was  formally  sworn  into 
the  service,  at  San  Antonio,  as  a  member  of  Company 
A,  Fifth  Texas  Mounted  Volunteers,  the  regiment  being 
commanded  by  Colonel  Thomas  Green  and  being  assigned 
to  Sibley's  Brigade.  Prior  to  being  thus  mustered  into 
the  regular  service,  Mr.  Little  had  gone  forth  as  a  volun- 
teer under  Van  Dom,  to  capture  the  United  States  troops 
stationel  at  Fort  Saluria.  With  the  Fifth  Texas  regiment 
Mr.  Little  first  went  to  New  Mexico,  where  he  partici- 
pated in  his  first  engagement,  at  Val  Yerd.  The  com- 
mand then  proceeded  up  the  Rio  Grande  river,  and  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1862,  had  a  spirited  encounter  with 
the  enemy,  at  Johnson's  ranch,  in  Glorietta  canyon.  In 
this  engagement  Mr.  Little  was  slightly  wounded,  and 
two  days  later  ensued  the  Glorietta  fight  in  which  the 
gallant  Major  Shropshire,  of  Texas,  was  killed.  The 
command  then  set  forth  for  Texas,  and  en  rente  it  en- 
dured many  hardships  and  privations,  saifering  both 
from  cold  and  hunger  and  being  almost  constantly  men- 
aced by  Indians.  On  this  return  journey  Mr.  Little  was 
severely  ill  with  measles,  and  he  suffered  more  than  his 
quota  of  discomfort  and  pain  before  the  regiment  ilnallj 
arrived  at  San  Antonio.  He  was  a  close  personal  friend 
of  the  distinguished  General  Thomas  Green,  who  ever 
declared  that  Mr.  Little  was  the  most  successful  forager 
in  the  command,  his  facility  in  effecting  trades  along 
route  having  done  much  to  supply  the  larder  of  the  jaded 
military  command  with  which  he  was  identified. 

After  leaving  San  Antonio  the  command  passed  tlM 
winter  at  Hempstead,  Waller  county,  and  in  Januarj,, 
1863,  they  effected  the  recapturing  of  the  city  of  Gal- 
veston, besides  making  also  the  historic  capture  of  Um 
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Federal  steamboat,  ''Harriet  Lane.'*  They  were  soon 
afterwards  transferred  to  Louisiana  and  assigifed  to 
duty  of  repelling  the  forces  of  General  Banks.  On  the 
way  to  Louisiana  Mr.  Little  contracted  pneumonia,  and 
for  several  weeks  he  lay  in  a  precarious  condition,  at 
Oroce's  Retreat.  As  soon  as  he  had  sufficiently  recupe- 
rated to  render  such  action  possible,  he  was  sent  home, 
but  later  he  rejoined  his  command  at  Marksville,  Louisi- 
ana, where  he  took  part  in  a  battle,  as  did  he  also  in  the 
battles  of  Burwick's  Bay,  Cox's  Plantation,  Mansfield, 
Pleasant  Hill  and  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Yellow  Bayou, 
which  practically  terminated  the  western  military  oper- 
ations. Mr.  Little  was  mustered  out,  at  Houston,  on  the 
17th  of  August,  1865,  and  had  been  made  fourth  ser- 
geant of  his  company. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Little  purchased  his 
present  fine  homestead  farm,  which  has  been  his  place 
of  abode  since  the  summer  of  1865  and  which  has  been 
developed  by  him  into  one  of  the  well  improved  and 
valuable  landed  estates  of  this  section  of  the  state.  It 
comprises  500  acres  and  is  most  eligibly  situated,  as  it 
lies  contiguous  to  the  thriving  little  city  of  Columbus  and 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  beautiful  Colorado  river. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Little  was  engaged  in  the  cattle 
business,  in  partnership  with  Robert  Stafford,  and  he 
still  gives  a  general  supervision  to  his  farm,  the  old 
homestead  being  endeared  to  him  by  the  hallowed  mem- 
ories and  associations  of  the  past,  so  that  he  has  not 
been  content  to  leave  the  same  since  the  death  of  his  loved 
and  devoted  wife.  He  is  a  stalwart  supporter  of  the 
cause  of  the  Democratic  party,  though  he  has  never  mani- 
fested any  ambition  for  public  office,  and  he  was  a  val- 
ued and  appreciative  member  of  the  Shropshire-Upton 
Camp,  United  Confederate  Veterans,  at  Columbus,  until 
the  same  was  disbanded,  its  ranks  having  been  decimated 
by  the  one  implacable  adversary,  death.  Robert  Sbrop; 
shire,  a  faithful  negro  who  fought  for  the  Confederate 
cause,  was  the  personal  servant  of  Mr.  Little  during  the 
early  part  of  the  Civil  war. 

On  August  17,  1864,  while  at  home  on  a  furlough,  Mr. 
Little  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 
Jarmon,  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Richard  B.  Jarmon, 
who  was  a  native  of  Tennessee  and  who  became  one  of  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  Fayette  county,  Texas.  Mrs.  Little  was 
a  devoted  wife  and  mother  and  the  maximum  loss  and 
bereavement  in  the  life  of  her  husband  was  that  entailed 
by  her  death,  on  the  19th  of  December,  1901,  her  memory 
being  revered  by  all  who  came  within  the  compass  of  her 
gentle  and  kindly  influence.  Of  the  eight  children  Wil- 
liam R.  and  Robert  are  deceased,  and  those  surviving  are : 
Hattie,  who  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Robert  Harrison,  of  Hous- 
ton; Nettie,  who  is  the  wife  of  Sam  Monroe,  of  the  same 
city;  Ida,  who  is  the  wife  of  Bismark  Heyer,  of  Fort 
Worth;  George  H.,  Jr.,  who  resides  in  Houston;  Shelley, 
who  maintains  his  home  at  Waco;  and  Seth,  who  resides 
in  Houston.  Since  the  death  of  his  wife  Mr.  Little  has 
remained  on  his  old  homestead,  as  before  stated,  as  he  is 
here  surrounded  with  familiar  and  loved  environments 
and  by  a  host  of  friends  that  are  tried  and  true,  so  that 
he  has  not  responded  to  the  overtures  of  his  children  and 
consented  to  join  them  in  their  homes,  preferring  to  re- 
main in  the  place  that  is  dear  to  him  through  many  years 
of  association  and  through  many  hallowed  memories. 

JosiAH  Hereford  Payne,  M.  D.  For  upwards  of  thirty 
years  Dr.  Payne  has  been  a  member  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  Texas.  His  father  before  him  was  a  physician 
and  sacrificed  his  life  in  his  calling,  dying  while  giving 
his  professional  service  in  a  yellow  fever  epidemic. 
Dr.  Payne  has  seen  much  of  life's  hardships,  especially 
during  his  younger  years  and  his  introduction  to  profes- 
sional activities  was  only  through  the  difficult  route  of 
manual  labor  and  constant  striving.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  his  profession  in  Columbus  and  Colorado  coun- 
ties, and  at  the  same  time  has  been  a  prominent  man  of 
affairs  and  a  public  spirited  citizen. 


Dr.  Josiah  Hereford  Payne  was  bom  in  Yalobusha 
county,  Mississippi,  April  21,  1852.  His  father  was  also 
Dr.  J.  H.  Payne,  and  the  maiden  name  of  the  mother 
was  Ann  Carr.  The  father  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
the  mother  of  North  Carolina.  There  is  a  long  and  inter- 
esting line  of  ancestors.  Dr.  Payne's  great-grandfather 
was  Captain  Reuben  Payne,  a  soldier  in  the  American 
Revolution.  At  his  home  in  Columbus,  Dr.  Payne  has  a 
tin  box  which  was  carried  throughout  the  Revolutionary 
war  by  his  maternal  great-grandfather  John  O.  Ballard. 
On  the  paternal  side  the  descent  is  through  a  mingling 
of  Scotch,  Irish  and  English  stocks,  and  the  mother's 
ancestry  was  probably  Irish.  The  grandparents  on  both 
sides  were  planters  and  slave  holders,  and  the  paternal 
grandfather  at  one  time  owned  a  retinue  of  five  hun- 
dred slaves. 

The  elder  Dr.  Payne  grew  up  in  his  native  state  of 
Virginia,  and  was  liberally  educated,  the  family  circum- 
stances being  of  the  old  southern  aristocracy,  and  al- 
lowing exceptional  privileges  to  the  children.  He  was 
a  graduate  in  medicine  from  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege at  Philadelphia,  and  then  left  his  native  state  and 
moved  to  Mississippi,  where  he  took  up  active  practice 
in  1844.  He  lived  there  until  1860.  In  the  meantime  the 
Carr  family  had  also  moved  to  Mississippi  and  there 
Dr.  Payne  and  Miss  Carr  were  married.  In  1860  Dr. 
Payne  Sr.,  became  one  of  the  pioneer  physicians  of  Waco, 
Texas,  moving  there  with  his  family.  He  continued  to 
practice  at  Waco,  until  1872,  in  which  year  he  returned 
to  Mississippi.  It  was  in  Mississippi  that  both  he  and 
his  wife  contracted  the  dread  disease  of  yellow  fever 
and  died  from  the  scourge.  The  only  child  of  the  younger 
Dr.  Payne  was  also  taken  away  by  yellow  fever  at  the 
same  time.  Dr.  Payne  Jr.,  was  attacked  by  the  fever  but 
recovered.  His  father  had  caught  the  disease  while  at- 
tending the  patient.  The  elder  Dr.  Payne  was  a  man  of 
much  force  of  character  and  energy,  a  great  reader  and 
thinker,  and  was  devoted  to  his  profession  and  its  oppor- 
tunities for  great  social  service. 

As  a  boy  Josiah  Hereford  Payne  had  a  stern  acquaint- 
ance with  the  hard  things  of  existence.  During  his 
early  life  in  Texas  he  split  rails,  drove  cattle,  and  did 
all  kinds  of  hard  work.  While  living  at  Waco,  he  took 
four  years  of  study  in  the  old  Waco  College,  now  the 
Baylor  University.  He  also  attended  the  rural  schools. 
When  the  family  went  back  to  Mississippi  he  continued 
his  hard  manual  labor,  working  as  a  section  hand  and 
later  as  a  section  boss  on  a  railroad.  He  learned  telegra- 
phy and  for  several  years  was  an  agent  and  operator  at 
different  points  in  that  state.  In  1876,  came  his  first 
opportunity  to  equip  himself  for  the  profession  of  his 
ambition.  He  attended  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  Lou- 
isville Medical  College,  while  still  in  the  employ  of  the 
railroad  company.  In  1882  he  moved  to  Rogers,  Texas, 
and  was  employed  as  agent  and  operator  for  the  Gulf, 
Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  During  1883-84,  he  at- 
tended lectures  in  the  Memphis  Hospital  Medical  College, 
and  was  graduated  M.  D.  from  that  institution.  Return- 
ing to  Rogers,  he  practiced  there  for  a  time,  later  moved 
to  Holland,  where  he  was  successful  as  a  physician,  until 
1908,  in  which  year  he  established  his  residence  in  Co- 
lumbus. Here  he  has  enjoyed  a  large  and  constantly 
growing  practice.  At  the  present  time  Dr.  Payne  is  serv- 
ing as  county  health  officer  for  Colorado  county.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  county  and  state  medical  societies,  and 
has  served  as  president  of  the  Colorado  County  Society. 

In  1875  Dr.  Payne  married  Miss  Carrie  Burke,  of  Ala- 
bama, a  daughter  of  John  M.  Burke.  She  died  in  the 
same  year,  leaving  the  child  which  was  taken  away  durinff 
the  yellow  fever  epidemic.  In  1877,  Dr.  Payne  married 
Miss  Virginia  Vaiden,  of  Mississippi,  a  daughter  of  Judge 
J.  M.  Vaiden.  Their  children  were  four  sons  and  one 
daughter,  namely:  J.  H.,  a  resident  of  Jayton,  Texas; 
H.  B.,  of  Davilla,  Texas;  Ross,  of  Haskell,  Texas;  Dou- 
thit,  of  Rule,  Texas;  and  the  daughter  is  the  wife  of 
T.   L.   Hiner,   principal   of  the  schools   at  Aspermont, 
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Texas.  Dr.  Payne  was  married  in  1908  to  Miss  Carrie 
Gwynn,  a  native  of  Texas,  and  the  daughter  of  Captain 
Wm.  Gwynn,  long  an  honored  resident  of  Columbus,  and 
who  had  gained  his  title  by  service  in  the  Confederate 
army.  Mrs.  Payne  is  prominent  in  social  affairs  at  Co- 
lumbus, and  a  woman  of  many  noble  attributes.  She 
has  membership  in  the  Schropshire-IJpton  Chapter  No. 
361,  United  Daughters  of  Confederacy,  and  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  all  Confederate  affairs.  She  is  also  secretary 
of  the  Woodmen  *s  Circle.  Dr.  Payne  is  affiliated  with  the 
Knights  of  Honor,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  being  a  past  chancellor  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  past  noble  grand  of  the 
Odd  Fellows.  A  long  and  active  member  of  Democratic 
circles.  Dr.  Payne  is  regarded  as  a  leader  in  his  home 
county,  but  has  never  shown  any  evidence  of  political 
aspirations  with  regard  to  office  holding.  A  profound 
student,  not  only  in  his  profession  but  in  the  best  litera- 
ture, he  is  widely  informed,  a  genial  and  kindly  gentle- 
man, and  popular  wherever  known.  His  church  member- 
ship is  with  the  Methodist  denomination,  while. his  wife 
is  an  Episcopalian. 

John  Duncan.  Previous  to  the  war  for  Texas  inde- 
pendence, the  Duncan  family  was  established  on  the  Gulf 
Coast  of  this  state.  The  founder  of  the  family  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time.  He  fought  on 
the  Texas  side  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  after- 
wards made  a  brilliant  success  as  a  planter  in  the  fertile 
lands  about  old  Caney.  Few  men  in  the  middle  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century  did  more  to  promote  and 
broaden  agricultural  development  in  Texas  than  Cap- 
tain Duncan.  Mr.  John  Duncan  of  the  next  succeeding 
generation  has  also  been  a  citizen  of  more  than  ordinary 
prominence.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the  war  between  the 
states,  had  many  experiences  as  a  pioneer  cattleman  in 
the  western  section,  and  is  now  living  quietly  retired  at 
his  home  in  Columbus. 

John  Duncan  was  born  August  28,  1838,  in  Matagorda 
county,  Texas,  a  eon  of  Captain  John  and  Julia  (Coen) 
Duncan,  his  father  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  his  mother 
of  Connecticut.  Both  parents  were  brought  during  child- 
hood to  Alabama,  where  they  were  married.  Captain 
John  Duncan  for  a  number  of  years  operated  a  line  of 
boats  on  the  Alabama  river,  plying  between  Catawba, 
Mobile  and  Selma.  He  also  owned  a  large  plantation 
operated  by  slave  labor.  His  activities  as  a  river  man 
gave  him  his  popular  title  of  captain,  a  distinction  which 
was  well  merited  also  by  his  splendid  achievements  as  a 
business  man  and  controller  of  large  industrial  affairs. 
A  short  time  befoye  the  Texas  Revolution  Captain  John 
Duncan  moved  to  Texas,  and  bought  a  big  plantation 
in  the  Caney  valley.  When  the  issues  were  joined  be- 
tween the  Americans  and  Texans  and  the  Mexican  au- 
thorities, he  enlisted  in  Moseley  Baker's  company,  and 
was  in  the  campaign  which  ended  with  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto,  which  forever  liberated  Texas  from  Mexican 
dominion.  After  that  battle  he  returned  to  Alabama, 
sold  his  lands  there,  and  then  brought  his  large  force  of 
slaves  back  to  Texas.  He  arrived  in  Texas  late  in  the 
year,  but  notwithstanding  made  a  fine  crop  of  corn, 
pumpkins  and  potatoes.  He  continued  to  farm  on  an 
extensive  scale  until  his  death.  Of  Scotch  and  Welsh 
ancestors.  Captain  Duncan  was  a  man  of  large  and  rangy 
physique,  of  untiring  energy,  thrift,  and  great  mechanical 
genius  and  business  enterprise.  Much  of  his  success  and 
service  to  his  home  state  were  due  to  his  inventive  ability. 
He  both  invented  and  improved  many  agricultural  im- 
plements, and  had  his  machines  manufactured  at  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut,  to  which  industrial  center  he  made  a 
visit  every  summer  for  a  number  of  years.  Among  his 
improvements  were  a  number  for  the  perfecting  of  gin- 
ning machinerv,  and  he  was  equally  successful  in  the 
development  of  the  Texas  staple  farm  products.  He 
propagated  many  fine  varieties  of  hybrid  cotton,  and  at 
one    time    had    fourteen    distinct    varieties    of    potatoes 


growing  on  his  farm.  His  operations  were  conduct 
on  a  large  scale,  and  every  year  his  cotton  was  sent  f re 
the  wharves  at  Matagorda  in  a  sailing  vessel  to  N< 
York.  At  one  time  he  was  offered  seven  hundred  ai 
fifty  thousand  dollars  in  cash  for  his  Texas  holdings. 

There  were  five  children  in  the  family  of  Capta 
John  Duncan  and  wife,  and  the  son  John  is  now  t 
only  survivor.  The  others  were:  Thomas,  the  oldes 
Samuel;  Mrs.  Dexter  Walker;  Mrs.  John  Beeves. 

Reared  in  a  home  of  prosperity  and  with  the  examp 
of  his  honored  father  always  before  him  John  Dunci 
was  well  trained  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  receiv 
a  liberal  education  for  his  time.  He  attended  a  preps 
atory  school  in  Matagorda,  and  took  a  four-year  cour 
ending  with  graduation  from  Chappell  Hill  University 
North  Carolina.  Soon  after  his  return  from  school  t 
war  broke  out,  and  in  1861  he  enlisted  his  services 
Captain  E.  S.  Rugeley's  company  of  Bates'  Regimei 
The  company  afterwards  was  attached  to  Brown's  Bt 
talion  for  service  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Later  the  coi 
pany  was  ordered  to  New  Mexico,  but  before  starting  i 
orders  were  countermanded  and  instead  the  commai 
served  against  General  Banks  in  his  invasion  of  Text 
For  over  three  years  Mr.  Duncan  did  scouting  and  c 
fense  duty  all  over  Texas,  and  his  service  as  a  soldi 
was  finished  in  1864.  Returning  home  he  took  up  fan 
ing,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  the  management  of 
large  plantation  until  1883.  In  that  year  he  sold  I 
land  to  Shanghai  Pierce,  the  great  cattle  king.  Th 
was  almost  at  the  high  tide  of  the  west  Texas  catt 
industry,  and  Mr.  Duncan  transferred  his  interests  i 
Crosby  cpunty  in  the  panhandle  region  where  he  bougl 
and  stocked  a  large  ranch.  After  one  year  he  sold  oi 
and  returned  to  south  Texas. 

On  March  12,  1885,  Mr.  Duncan  married  Miss  Ind 
Green,  of  Gonzales  county,  a  daughter  of  William  Gre< 
who  came  from  Mississippi.  To  their  marriage  was  bo; 
just  one  child,  John  Green  Duncan,  who  died  in  youi 
manhood  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years.  In  that  S4 
were  concentrated  all  the  affections  and  hopes  of  the  ps 
ents,  and  seldom  in  family  sorrows  does  a  greater  h 
reavement  befall,  than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  suffered 
the  death  of  their  only  child.  He  was  in  the  full  promi 
of  a  useful  career  when  stricken  with  death.  He  had 
short  time  before  received  his  license  to  practice  law,  ai 
was  a  graduate  of  the  law  department  of  the  State  Ui 
versity.  Previously  he  had  been  a  student  in  the  Mi 
tary  Schools  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  and  Pe 
cock's  Military  School  at  San  Antonio. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Duncan  bought  the  fine  fai 
which  he  still  owns,  situate  sixteen  miles  below  Columbi 
Of  late  years  he  has  moved  his  residence  to  Columbi 
and  is  now  practically  retired  after  a  long  career  of  su 
cessful  enterprise.  Mrs.  Duncan  belongs  to  the  Bapti 
faith. 

Christopher  C.  Morgan.  This  well-known  eitize 
long  a  business  man  of  Longview,  has  been  identifii 
with  Texas  life  throughout  all  the  fifty-iix  years  of  h 
existence.  The  Lone  Star  state  was  the  ehoeen  home  < 
his  grandfather,  John  Morgan,  and  his  father,  Thorn 
Crawford  Morgan.  The  latter,  born  at  CroBS  Plaii 
Alabama,  was  but  a  child  when  the  family  lemoTed  frc 
their  native  state  to  Texas.  The  household  was  one 
thirteen  children,  eight  of  whom  reached  mature  life; 
these,  Richard  W.  Morgan,  S.  P.  Morgan  and  Mrs.  Ell 
Morgan  Edwards  are  the  only  ones  now  living.  Thorn 
Crawford  Morgan  married  Miss  Ann  Elder  of  Bu 
county,  a  daughter  of  James  Elder  of  that  community 
agricultural  citizenship.  Not  long  after  their  marria 
Thomas  Crawford  Morgan  and  his  wife  settled  upon 
farm  seven  miles  south  of  Gilmer,  in  Upshur  count 
There,  on  February  11,  1857,  their  son  was  bom  and  w 
christened  Christopher  C.  On  October  of  that  same  ye 
the  young  father — aged  twenty-two,  and  just  at  the  ox 
set   o-f  his  agricultural  career — reached  the  end  of  1 
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mortal  life.  Three  weeks  later  Mrs.  Morgan  also  died 
and  the  infant  son,  thus  orphaned,  was  taken  into  the 
home  of  his  paternal  grandfather,  John  Morgan.  As  a 
member  of  the  latter 's  household,  Christopher  C.  Morgan 
received  in  his  boyhood  and  youth  the  educational  advant- 
ages of  the  locally  historic  West  Mountain  log  school- 
house.  He  chose  the  time-honored  vocation  which  had 
been  followed  by  his  fathers  and  remained  in  the  com- 
munity of  his  birth  until  1888.  That  was  some  thirteen 
years  after  his  home  had  been  established  and  he  de- 
sired for  his  growing  sons  and  daughters  the  school 
opportunities  to  be  had  in  Longview. 

Removing  hither,  he  interested  himself  in  local  trade, 
accepting  a  clerkship  in  Longview,  and  for  the  seven  sub- 
sequent years  sold  goods  in  that  salaried  capacity.  There- 
after engaging  in  the  grocery  business,  he  has  since  1895 
become  a  conspicuous  factor  in  the  commercial  life  of  the 
town.  At  one  time  he  was  interested  in  lumber  dealings, 
being  associated  with  his  sons.  He  has  also  been  sought 
as  one  eligible  for  political  office  and  has  given  six 
years  to  the  duties  of  county  commissioner  in  Gregg 
county.  Among  the  noteworthy  events  of  his  term  were 
the  building  of  the  bridge  across  the  Sabine  river  and 
the  erection  of  the  county  bastile.  Mr.  Morgan  is  a 
Democrat  in  sentiment  and  habits  and  his  personality 
decidedly  suggests  the  old-school  gentleman,  once  the 
characteristic  and  pride  of  the  south,  but  now  being 
rapidly  absorbed  in  the  modern  man  of  affairs.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  of  which  he  is  past 
chancellor  and  of  which  he  has  also  been  a  member  of 
the  grand  lodge.  A  consistent  member  of  the  Church  of 
the  Disciples  of  Christ,  he  and  his  wife  have  brought  up 
their  family  in  the  religious  and  moral  influences  of 
that  ecclesiastical  organization. 

Mrs.  Christopher  C.  Morgan,  nee  Amanda  F.  Mackey, 
is  the  descendant  of  a  Tennessee  family.  Her  marriage 
to  Mr.  Morgan  took  place  in  Gregg  county  on  January 
5,  1875.  They  are  the  parents  of  four  sons,  all  success- 
fully engaged  in  important  occupations.  Thomas  Craw- 
ford Morgan,  the  eldest,  has  become  so  distinctively 
identified  with  Longview  life  that  a  condensed  account 
of  his  life  follows  below.  Charles  L.  Morgan  is  a  mill- 
owner  and  lumber  dealer  of  Gregg  county.  Albert  E. 
Morgan  is  also  connected  with  the  mills;  while  his  twin 
brother,  Elbert  A.,  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  C.  C. 
Morgan  and  Sons,  Longview  merchants. 

Upshur  county  was  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  Crawford 
Morgan,  born  to  Christopher  C.  Morgan  and  his  wife,  on 
October  10,  1876.  He  was  a  lad  of  twelve  years  of  age 
when  brought  with  his  brothers  to  Longview.  From 
the  public  schools  of  this  place  he  passed  to  Texas  Chris- 
tian University  at  Waco.  That  literary  study  he  later 
supplemented  by  a  commercial  course  in  a  business 
college. 

Returning  to  Longview,  young  Crawford  Morgan  began 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  he  had  elected  to  climb.  From 
the  position  of  office  boy  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Longview,  which  work  he  began  in  1896,  he  succeeded 
through  several  grades  of  related  emplojTnent  to  that 
of  assistant  cashier.  In  1905,  as  the  successor  of  W.  K. 
Eckman,  he  was  made  cashier  of  the  bank.  In  1911,  when 
President  Trice  retired,  T.  Crawford  Morgan  was  elected 
president  of  this  financial  institution.  As  the  head  of 
this  most  important  bank  in  Gregg  county  and  as  one  of 
the  youngest  national  bank  presidents  in  the  entire  state, 
he  is  distinguished  among  the  business  men  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  presidency  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
this  place  is  another  honor  which  has  accrued  to  him. 
To  his  present  pinnacle  of  achievement  in  Longview  he 
has  risen  through  sheer  energy  and  determination,  living 
and  working  at  high  tension  and  ignoring  all  obstacles 
to  success.  His  ambitions,  moreover,  are  civic  as  well  as 
personal,  For  eitjht  years  he  served  on  the  city  council 
and  his  was  a  worthy  part  in  making  of  the  former 
village  a  modern  and  promising  metropolis.  He  is  also 
an   interested   and   eflfectual   co-worker   on   the   board   of 


education  of  Longview,  assisting  in  placing  the  schools 
upon  their  present  high  plane  of  efficiency.  During  his 
membership  in  this  body,  the  present  modem  high  school 
building  has  been  erected,  with  valuable  features — in- 
cluding a  literary  auditorium — to  increase  its  usefulness 
to  the  youth  of  the  community.  The  domestic  establish- 
ment of  T.  Crawford  Morgan  was  founded  in  1909; 
on  March  22  of  that  year  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Muzie  Buchanan,  a  daughter  of  Colonel  S.  T. 
Buchanan  of  Longview.  Of  the  Buchanan-Morgan  union 
two  children  have  been  bom — Tyrrell  B.  and  Balph 
Morgan.  Crawford  Morgan  is,  like  his  father,  a  meml^r 
of  the  fraternal  order  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  his 
household  is  loyal  to  the  same  church  organization  as 
that  which  has  been  honored  in  the  parental  home. 

Joseph  W.  Bevekly.  The  prosperity  and  advance- 
ment of  a  community  depend  upon  the  social  character 
and  public  spirit  of  its  members,  and  in  every  pros- 
,perous  town  or  county  will  be  found  citizens  who  take 
the  lead  and  give  their  energies,  not  alone  to  their  own 
well-being,  but  to  the  things  that  mean  better  and 
fuller  life  for  all.  Such  a  citizen  in  Foard  county  for 
upward  of  twenty-eight  years  has  been  Joseph  W.  Bev- 
erley. A  rancher,  real  estate  man,  and  public-spirited 
citizen,  he  has  been  an  invaluable  factor  in  promoting 
the  best  interests  of  Foard  county  <ind  his  home  town 
of  Crowell.  Particularly  has  his  efforts  been  directed 
along  the  line  of  education,  and  probably  no  citizen  of 
Crowell  has  done  more  to  get  and  maintain  the  fine 
schools  than  Mr.  Beverly. 

Joseph  W.  Beverly  is  a  native  Texan,  and  has  lived 
in  the  state  all  his  life.  He  was  born  in  Collin  county. 
May  2,  1850,  and  comes  of  an  old  family.  His  father. 
Rev.  John  Beverly,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  moved  to  Texas 
in  1846,  and  combines  the  occupation  of  farming  and 
stock  raising  with  the  ministry  in  the  Methodist  church. 
Six  brothers  of  Rev.  John  Beverly  died  in  the  southern 
army  during  the  Civil  war,  few  families  having  been 
called  upon  to  make  greater  sacrifices  to  the  South  than 
the  Beverlys.  Rev.  John  Beverly  was  prominent  in 
Masonry,  and  a  man  of  exceptional  influence  in  his 
community.  He  died  in  1886  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  and 
his  body  now  rests  in  Collin  county  beside  that  of  his 
wife.  The  latter  was  Isabel  Russell,  who  was  born  in 
Missouri,  but  was  married  in  Texas.  She  was  herself 
very  active  in  the  Methodist  church.  She  died  in  1911, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  and  was  the  mother  of  ten 
children,  of  whom  Joseph   W.   was  the  oldest. 

The  early  education  of  Joseph  W.  Beverly  was  ob- 
tained from  the  common  schools  of  Texas,  and  he  had 
a  limited  course  in  high  school.  At  home  he  assisted 
his  parents  until  he  was  twenty-one  and  then  started 
out  in  life  on  his  own  account  as  a  farmer.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-seven  he  left  the  farm  to  take  a  clerkship 
in  a  store,  and  for  two  years  had  a  business  experience 
at  Piano.  He  then  went  back  to  farming,  and  in  1885 
moved  out  to  Foard  county  as  one  of  the  early  settlers 
in  that  vicinity.  Farming  and  stock  raising  on  a  large 
scale  comprised  his  business  from  that  year  to  the  pres- 
ent, and  he  is  the  owner  of  extensive  properties  in  this 
part  of  the  state.  In  1898  he  opened  his  office  in  Crowell 
in  general  real  estate  and  land,  also  loans  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  does  abstract  work.  His  operations  are 
not  confined  to  one  locality,  and  he  represents  interests 
all  over  the  state. 

For  his  success  in  life  Mr.  Beverly  credits  his  noble 
wife  with  a  large  share.  She  is  a  woman  of  strong  do- 
mestic tastes,  but  has  also  taken  much  part  in  social 
and  religious  affairs  in  her  community.  In  Denton 
county,  Texas,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1877,  occurred  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Beverly  to  Laura  Reid,  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Reid.  To  their  marriage  were  born 
ten  children,  six  sons  an<l  four  daughters,  of  whom  the 
following  are  deceased:  John  W.,  Robert  R.,  Lora,- 
Mina   May,    and    Fred.      The   five   living   children    are: 
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Mattie  B.,  who  is  the  wife  of  C.  E.  Hutchison,  and  lives 
in  California;  Lizzie,  wife  of  Bev.  M.  If.  Eoberts,  of 
the  East  Oklahoma  Conference;  Joseph  R.,  who  is  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  in  business  at  Crowell;  Andrew 
Y.,  attending  Clarendon  College;  and  Lee  Allen,  also  a 
school  boy.  All  the  family  are  active  members  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  South,  and  Mrs.  Beverly  is  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  work  of  the  Ladies'  Missionary  So- 
ciety and  in  other  branches  of  church  activity.  She 
belongs  to  the  Literary  Club  of  Crowell,  and  in  a  quiet 
and  womanly  way  her  influence  has  been  beneficient  in 
many  things  outside  of  her  immediate  family. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Beverly  has  been  prominent  in 
Masonry,  and  for  upwards  of  forty  years  has  served 
as  secretary  of  different  lodges.  He  is  one  of  the  local 
Democratic  leaders,  and  for  a  long  period  of  time  was 
chairman  of  the  County  Democratic  Central  Committee, 
a  post  which  his  son,  Joseph  R.,  now  holds.  But  it  is 
in  the  field  of  education  that  his  chief  public  service 
has  been  centered.  On  the  local  school  board  he  has. 
worked  effectively  as  a  member  for  more  than  fifteen 
years.  As  secretary  of  the  board  he  has  signed  three 
bond  issues,  and  the  splendid  school  building,  now  so 
prominent  a  feature  of  Crowell,  was  built  during  his 
administration.  It  has  been  his  aim  to  elevate  the 
schools  of  Crowell  to  the  highest  standards,  and  local 
education  will  always  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Beverly.  What  he  has  done  in  behalf  of  the  schools 
reflects  his  general  public-spirited  attitude  with  regard 
to  all  other  matters  of  community  concern,  and  in  the 
county  where  he  has  lived  since  pioneer  days  practically 
every  citizen  is  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Beverly. 

William  Davis  Northcutt,  M.  D.  Both  because  of 
his  own  successful  professional  career,  together  with  his 
commercial  prominence  in  Longview,  and  because  of  his 
father's  eminence  as  a  pioneer  of  this  community,  the 
life  of  Dr.  William  Davis  Northcutt  is  an  especially  in- 
teresting one.  Ackworth,  Georgia,  was  the  ante-bellum 
home  of  the  Northcutt  family.  There  William  George 
Northcutt  was  born,  there  he  married  Julia  Moore,  a 
daughter  of  A.  J.  Moore  of  that  community;  and  there 
his  first  children  were  bom.  When  the  Civil  war  in- 
cited all  patriotic  young  men  to  action,  William  George 
Northcutt  entered  the  Confederate  service  in  response 
to  the  first  call  of  the  South,  his  command  being  a 
part  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  From  the 
Battle  of  Bull  Run  to  the  last  engagement,  he  was  in  the 
line  of  duty,  performing  a  gallant  private's  share  in  the 
defense  of  the  Southern  capital.  After  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  engaged  in  wagon-making  and  when  he  had  thus 
accumulated  a  small  surplus,  he  moved  with  his  family  to 
Marshall,  Texas.  In  that  village,  as  it  then  was,  he 
established  a  furniture  business.  When  two  years  had 
passed,  some  power  urged  him  on  to  the  new  and 
growing  community  of  Longview.  On  the  way  he 
stopped  at  Hallville,  where  he  sojourned  for  about  a 
year  and  a  half.  Reaching  Longview,  he  was  one  of  the 
very  first  to  identify  himself  with  its  townsite.  There  he 
founded  his  business  in  the  year  1873  and  was  the  leader 
in  Longview 's  hardware  and  furniture  business.  He 
made  and  maintained  for  his  enterprise  the  very  first 
place  in  its  field  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  left  a 
flourishing  business  which  his  successors  have  continued 
to  keep  at  a  high  standard,  as  a  moment  to  bis  own 
achievement.  A  positive  force  in  his  community,  William 
George  Northcutt  had  place  in  his  interests  for  pur- 
poses other  than  mercenary.  A  member,  throughout  his 
manhood  years,  of  the  Missionary  Baptist  church,  he 
was  long  an  officer  of  that  body.  Masonic  orders 
claimed  his  membership,  the  junior  degree  sufficing  his 
ambition  in  that  regard.  His  household  was  completed 
by  his  seven  children.  The  eldest  was  John  T.,  who  is 
now  deceased,  but  who  left  a  family  in  Longview; 
Jerre  E.  Northcutt  passed  his  rather  brief  life  in  Long- 
view,  also  leaving  a  family;  William  E.  became  a  phy- 


sician and  the  details  of  his  life  form  the  special  pur- 
pose of  this  narrative;  Sallie,  as  Mrs.  L.  M.  Markhiam, 
the  wife  of  a  physician  of  Longview,  also  died,  leavine 
children;  Jessie,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Prothero,  is  a  resident  ox 
this  city;  DoUie,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Forman,  lives  in  the  same 
community;  and  Iba,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Taylor,  is  the  mistress 
of  another  Longview  home. 

Although  born  in  Ackworth,  Georgia,  on  November 
12,  1861,  William  Davis  Northcutt  has  since  the  years 
of  his  earliest  memories,  been  associated  with  Texas  life. 
In  the  Longview  schools  he  spent  his  juvenile  years  of 
educational  development.  As  he  reached  the  years  of 
active  usefulness,  he  spent  his  vacations  in  gathering 
valuable  business  experience  in  his  father's  store.  Later 
he  accepted  a  position  in  the  drug  store  of  Dr.  Markham 
and  thus  was  led  to  an  interest  in  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, which  has  subsequently  been  his  life  study  and 
which  has  constituted  his  chief  avenue  of  service  to  his 
fellow-men.  With  that  well  known  physician  of  Long- 
view  and  Gregg  county,  William  D.  Northcutt  pursued 
his  first  studies  in  materia  medica.  Later  he  went  to 
Louisville,  where  he  entered  upon  courses  of  lectures  in 
medical  science  in  the  university  of  that  city.  There 
he  was  graduated  in  1890.  He  thereupon  entered  upon 
his  professional  practice  in  Longview  and  is  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Northcutt  and  Markham.  During  the 
years  of  his  practice  he  was  constantly  kept  alerSy  in 
touch  with  the  advance  of  medical  theory  and  discovery. 
In  the  course  of  that  time  he  has  spent  some  time  in 
New  Orleans  in  post-graduate  study  at  the  Polyclinic 
Institute  of  that  city.  His  professional  identification 
is  with  the  regular  school.  His  firm  are  local  surgeons 
for  the  T.  and  P.  Railroad  and  for  the  I.  and  G.  N.  and 
the  T.  and  G.  Railways. 

The  business  interests  of  Dr.  Northcutt  include  his 
connection  with  the  Northcutt  Hardware  and  Furniture 
Company,  of  which  he  is  the  president,  and  the  First 
National  Bank  in  which  he  is  a  director.  He  has  other 
material  interests  in  Longview  and  his  substantial  con- 
nection with  the  city  is  indicated  in  the  quality  of  his 
attractive  and  spacious  home  at  307  Main  Street. 

Mrs.  Northcutt  was  before  her  marrage  Miss  Eda 
Mauthe,  a  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Barbara  (Gnind) 
Mauthe,  an  estimable  German  family.  The  other  chil- 
dren of  that  parental  home  were  William  Mauthe,  who 
is  now  a  resident  of  Marshall;  Herman,  who  died  in 
Longview;  and  Emma,  who  became  Mrs.  Jack  Yates  of 
Longview,  but  is  now  deceased.  Dr.  Northcutt  and  Eda 
Mauthe  were  married  on  May  12,  1886.  Their  children 
are  as  follows :  Dollie,  Leon,  Emma,  Flossie,  Willie,  Eda 
and  Jessie.  On  March  14,  1911,  Mrs.  Northcutt  was 
called  from  earthly  life  to  another  existence.  The  doc- 
tors' family  are  leading  members  of  the  Baptist  Ghnrch 
and  his  fraternal  connection  is  with  the  E[night8  of 
Pythias. 

Their  inheritance  of  high  moral  ideals  and  of  fidelity 
to  worthy  standards  is  treasured  by  the  members  of  the 
Northcutt  family.  They  recall  with  just  pride  the  tBct 
that  the  Georgia  community,  where  Dr.  Northeatt  and 
his  father  were  bom,  counted  truly  noteworthy  the  boose- 
hold  of  the  latter 's  father,  Reverend  Elijah  Northeatt. 
In  his  blood  and  that  of  his  wife  (of  the  Georgia  Harris 
family)  Southern  patriotism  must  have  been  aa  aettve 
element;  seven  of  their  sons  risked  their  lives  in  the  net 
of  sectional  enthusiasm  and  on  the  altar  of  that  loyaltj 
three  were  sacrificed.  From  the  Moore  family  (that  of 
the  Doctor's  mother)  a  similar  quality  has  been  trans- 
mitted; the  seven  brothers  of  Julia  Moore  Northentt 
entered  the  struggle  of  the  early  'sixties  and  none  re- 
turned. Something  of  the  courage  and  determination 
of  those  unsung  heroes  still  persists  in  present  genera- 
tions, though  now  happily  turned  to  contests  of  peaeey 
to  useful  service  and  to  health-giving  vocations  of  the  tjp# 
represented  in  the  distinguished  practice  of  Dr.  William 
Davis  Northcutt. 
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HowjLRD  M.  Lawsence,  M.  D.  For  more  than  three 
score  years  the  name  of  Lawrence  has  been  inseparably 
connected  with  the  medical  profession  in  the  state  of 
Texas.  In  1851  Dr.  Josiah  Lawrence,  the  father  of 
Howard  M.,  located  in  Anderson  county,  and  after  a 
year  at  Mound  Prairie  established  his  permanent  resi- 
dence at  Nechesville,  where  he  continued  as  one  of  the 
leading  physicians  until  his  death  in  1888.  He  was  born 
in  York  district,  South  Carolina,  in  the  year  1818,  was  a 
son  of  Joseph  Lawrence,  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  a 
grandson  of  AUen  Lawrence,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
historic  family  of  that  name  in  the  Old  Dominion.  Jo- 
seph Lawrence  was  twice  married.  The  children  of  his 
first  wife  were  Allen,  Robert  and  Frankie.  Eobert  died 
at  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  and  Frankie  became  the  wife 
of  a  man  named  Barnett  His  second  wife  bore  him 
three  children— Clementine,  Josiah  and  William.  The 
two  last  named  were  the  only  ones  who  came  to  Texas. 
William  died  at  Mound  Prairie.  Clementine  married 
Erskine  Miller  and  died  at  Pontotoc,  Mississippi. 

Dr.  Josiah  Lawrence  removed  with  his  parents  in  his 
boyhood  to  Dallas  county,  Alabama,  where  he  grew  to 
manhood  and  prepared  himself  for  his  eminent  career  as 
a  physician.  He  completed  his  professional  education  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Being  a  thorough  student 
and  an  earnest  investigator,  he  went  deeply  into  the 
subject,  and  the  result  was  that  when  he  began  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  he  quickly  acquired  a  reputation  that  ex- 
tended beyond  the  confines  of  his  county.  He  was  of 
the  intellectual  type  of  citizen  and  numbered  among  his 
friends  and  admirers  many  of  the  prominent  men  of  his 
day,  one  of  whom,  Hon,  John  H.  Eeagan,  the  **Sage  of 
Palestine,"  was  postmaster-general  in  the  Confederate 
cabinet.  In  his  political  views  Dr.  Josiah  Lawrence  was 
in  harmony  with  the  Southern  leaders  upon  the  ques- 
tions which  brought  on  the  Civil  war.  He  was  a  slave 
holder  and  gave  material  aid  to  the  families  of  Con- 
federate soldiers  during  the  war,  as  well  as  stanch  sup- 
port to  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy.  Although  an  active 
worker  in  the  Democratic  party,  he  was  **one  of  the 
boys  in  the  trenches"  and  never  aspired  to  public  hon- 
ors, preferring  to  devote  his  time  to  his  chosen  calling 
for  which  he  was  so  well  fitted  both  by  nature  and  edu- 
cation. Five  feet  and  eleven  inches  high  and  weighing 
210  pounds,  he  was  a  man  of  commanding  presence  and 
attracted  more  than  passing  attention.  He  believed  in 
the  Trinity — ^Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost — and  re- 
flected his  faith  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men. 
In  the  time  honored  Masonic  fraternity  he  attained  to 
the  degree  of  Knight  Templar,  and  held  his  relations  in 
this  order  second  only  to  those  of  his  church.  As  deputy 
grand  lecturer  of  the  Masonic  order  he  did  a  great  work 
in  inspiring  the  membership  to  high  ideals  by  expounding 
the  doctrines  of  pure  brotherhood  as  if  fresh  from  Solo- 
mon and  Hiram,  the  reputed  founders  of  the  fraternity. 

Dr.  Josiah  Lawrence  selected  his  wife  from  one  of 
the  prominent  families  of  Alabama.  She  was  Miss  Mi- 
ran  de  Studevant,  daughter  of  Ira  Studevant.  Mrs.  Law- 
rence finished  her  education  by  graduating  at  a  female 
seminary  in  Marion,  Indiana.  After  her  marriage  she 
devoted  her  life  to  seconding  the  efforts  of  her  hus- 
band, training  her  children,  and  to  the  auxiliary  work  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.  At  the  time  of  her  husband's 
death  she  was  in  the  full  vigor  of  mature  womanhood, 
and  today,  although  past  the  age  of  four  score  years, 
she  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  church  affairs  of  Longview. 
Five  children  were  bom  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence,  viz.: 
Charles  W.,  Minnie,  MoUie,  Howard  M.  and  Tabitha. 
Charles  W.  graduated  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  as  a  member  of  the  class 
of  1873,  and  since  1884  has  been  practicing  medicine 
in  Longview,  where  he  has  also  been  engaged  in  the  drug 
business  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  tHe  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  municipal  affairs  as  an  alderman  and  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  education.  On  January  15, 
1874,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Lelia  Hicks 


and  their  children  are  Mrs.  James  Morrow,  of  Dallas,  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Boring  of  Longview.  Minnie,  the  second 
child,  is  now  Mrs.  I.  McClure,  of  Longview;  Mollie 
married  L.  Y.  Simpson  and  died  in  Anderson  county; 
Howard  M.  is  the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch,  and 
Tabitha  passed  away  unmarried. 

Dr.  Howard  M.  Lawrence,  *'a  worthy  son  of  an  hon- 
ored sire,''  was  bom  in  Anderson  county,  Texas,  Febru- 
ary 23,  1865.  His  literary  education  was  acquired  in  the 
Palestine  high  school,  after  which  he  entered  a  drug 
store  as  a  clerk,  preparatory  to  taking  up  the  study  of 
medicine.  He  attended  medical  lectures  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louisville,  and  graduated  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Tulane  University  of  New  Orleans,  one  of  the 
best  medical  schools  in  the  country,  with  the  class  of 
1892.  Since  receiving  his  degree  from  that  noted  insti- 
tution he  has  taken  post-graduate  work  in  the  New 
Orleans  Polyclinic  and  the  polyclinics  of  Chicago.  Like 
his  father,  he  takes  a  keen  interest  in  everything  pertain- 
ing to  his  profession,  and  he  holds  an  honored  place 
among  the  able  corps  of  medical  practitioners  of  Long- 
view,  where  he  began  his  professional  career  soon  after 
leaving  college  in  1892.  He  is  a  member  of  the  state, 
county  and  Longview  medical  societies,  and  is  local  sur- 
geon for  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Eailroad  Company.  Under 
the  old  regime  he  was  president  of  the  medical  examin- 
ing board  of  the  Seventh  judicial  district.  Although  he 
has  a  clear  conception  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen  and  keeps 
in  touch  with  the  public  questions  of  the  day,  politics 
nor  commercial  life  has  never  presented  suf&cient  charms 
to  draw  him  away  from  his  profession.  Dr.  Lawrence  is 
a  past  noble  grand  of  his  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  has 
participated  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Texas  Grand 
Lodge  of  that  order.  In  his  religious  affiliations  he  has 
adopted  the  faith  of  his  parents  and  is  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Longview. 

On  December  10,  1894,  Dr.  Lawrence  married  Miss 
Katie  May  McHaney,  daughter  of  W.  E.  and  Julia 
(Hollo way)  McHaney.  No  children  have  been  born  to 
them.  Mrs.  Lawrence  is  a  woman  of  fine  accomplish- 
ments, and  their  home  life  is  ideal. 

Leander  Dexter  Stansbuey,  M.  D.  On  November  12^ 
1868,  there  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Longview  a 
young  man,  who,  although  not  a  **  carpetbagger, "  car- 
ried in  a  carpetbag  his  worldly  belongings — the  scant 
wardrobe  of  one  who  had  but  recently  completed  his 
course  in  medicine  without  material  pecuniary  aid — ^in 
search  of  a  suitable  location  in  which  to  practice  his 
chosen  profession.  That  young  man  was  Dr.  L^Einder 
D.  Stansbury,  who  today  might  appropriately  be  termed 
the  dean  of  the  medical  profession  in  Longview,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  city's  most  prosperous  and  public  spirited 
citizens.  His  grandfather,  John  Stansbury,  came  from 
Germany,  having  been  bom  in  the  province  of  Wiirttem- 
berg.  About  1812  he  brought  his  family  of  twelve  chil- 
dren to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Franklin  county,. 
Ohio,  where  he  died  in  the  fall  of  1843.  Of  his  chU- 
dren,  Joseph  died  in  Hlinois;  John  passed  his  life  in 
Ohio ;  Henry  removed  to  Missouri,  and  died  in  that  state ;. 
William  passed  his  lif#  in  Iowa;  Elijah  went  to  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  where  he  served  as  mayor  of  the  city, 
closing  his  administration  in  1866;  Samuel,  the  father 
of  Dr.  Stansbury,  was  the  only  one  bom  after  the  fam- 
ily came  to  this  country;  Walker  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  Nebraska,  where  he  died;  Addison  removed  te 
the  Pacific  coast  and  died  in  California;  Salem  died  in 
Indiana;  Milton  died  near  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  al- 
though he  was  really  a  citizen  of  the  state  of  Michigan; 
Rachel  married  John  Hancock  and  died  in  Ohio;  Phoebe 
became  the  wife  of  James  Anderson  and  died  in  Indiana^ 
and  Betsy  married  James  Walker  and  died  in  Ohio. 

Samuel  Stansbury  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Ohio* 
in  1813.  There  he  learned  the  trade  of  bricklayer,  and 
later  became  a  contractor  of  brickwork,  carrying  on  his 
business  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio  river  until  the  out- 
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break  of  the  Civil  war.  While  engaged  in  erecting  the 
Masonic  temple  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  he  met  Miss 
Maria  Hancock,  whom  he  married.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  Charles  Hancock,  whose  wife  was  a  Miss  Waldron,  and 
their  son,  John  Hancock,  married  Rachel  Stansbury. 
To  Samuel  and  Maria  Stansbury  were  born  the  follow- 
ing children:  Lizzie,  who  became  the  wife  of  David 
Yarbrough  and  they  are  both  living  in  Rockport,  Texas; 
David  McClure,  who  is  now  a  minister  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  church  at  Memphis,  Tennessee;  Lean- 
der  D.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  Isaiah  Gilbert,  who 
passed  away  at  Longview,  leaving  a  family;  George,  a 
Baptist  minister  at  Longview;  Charles^  H.,  who  died  in 
Longview  in  1898,  after  practicing  medicine  for  many 
years,  leaving  no  family.  The  mother  of  tliese  children 
passed  to  the  Great  Beyond  at  Little  Rock,  although 
Longview  was  her  home,  in  February,  1877,  and  the 
father  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter  in  Rockport, 
Texas,  in  1905.  After  his  marriage  Samuel  Stansbury 
took  up  his  residence  in  Kentucky,  When  the  Civil  war 
came  on  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  South  and  entered 
the  Confederate  service  as  a  wagon -master.  He  experi- 
enced the  suffering  and  hardships  incident  to  a  military 
life,  and  was  made  practically  bankrupt  by  the  confis- 
cation of  his  property  on  account  of  his  attitude  during 
the  conflict.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  owing  to  the 
chaotic  condition  of  business,  he  experienced  great  diffi- 
culties in  resuming  his  building  operations  upon  a  profit- 
able basis,  and  in  1869  he  followed  his  doctor  son  to 
Texas.  He  purchased  a  farm,  which  subsequently  he 
sold  to  the  promoters  of  the  city  of  Longview  for  a 
townsite,  and  lived  there,  with  occasional  occupation  at 
his  trade,  until  advancing  years  and  the  independence  in 
which  his  children  placed  him  caused  him  to  cease  active 
work  and  pass  his  closing  days  in  retirement. 

Dr.  Leander  D.  Stansbury  was  bom  at  New  Frank- 
fort, Indiana,  January  1,  1843,  though  the  home  of  his 
parents  at  the  time  was  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. When  the  war  broke  out  in  the  spring  of  1861, 
he  was  a  junior  in  the  college  at  Hartsville,  Indiana. 
He  had  already  decided  upon  medicine  as  his  profession 
and  had  studied  medicine  and  pharmacy  for  a  year  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Leaving  college,  he  allied 
himself  with  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  and  joined 
the  celebrated  ** Orphan  Brigade"  of  General  John  C. 
Breckcnridge  on  September  10,  1861.  After  a  year  in 
the  ranks  as  a  private  soldier,  he  was  made  acting  assist- 
ant field  surgeon,  September  10,  1862,  on  detached  service 
through  the  war,  passing  the  requisite  examination,  and 
was  transferred  to  the  Fourth  Kentucky  cavalry.  His 
first  engagement  was  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  after  which 
his  comman<l  was  ordered  to  Virginia,  where  he  took 
part  in  the  famous  Seven  Days'  battles  in  front  of  Rich- 
mond. Then  returning  to  Kentucky,  he  was  with  Gen- 
eral Braxton  Bragg 's  army  in  the  actions  at  Big  Hill, 
Richmond,  Bardstown,  Perryville,  Cynthiana  and  Goose 
Creek,  being  captured  in  the  last  named  engagement. 
He  was  taken  to  Vicksburg,  where  he  was  exchanged,  and 
returned  to  his  regfiment,  which  was  assigned  to  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  commanded  by  General 
Robert  E.  Lee.  Under  this  great  commander  he  fought  at 
Sharpsburg,  Fredericksburg,  the  Wilderness,  Spottsyl- 
vania,  Chancellorsville,  Fair  Oaks,  Winchester,  New 
Market,  Harper's  Ferry  and  a  number  of  minor  skir- 
mishes. At  Gettysburg  he  was  in  '  *  Pickett 's  Last 
Charge,"  one  of  the  most  brilliant  charges  of  the  war, 
and  one  which  has  been  immortalized  in  song  and  story. 
His  regiment  was  then  ordered  to  Tennessee,  where  he 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Pulaski,  Columbia,  Spring 
Hill,  Franklm  and  Nashville.  He  then  went  back  to 
Virginia  and  was  captured  at  Fairfax  Court  House  a 
second  time  in  February,  1865,  being  sent  to  Point 
Lookout,  Maryland,  where  he  was  confined  with  other 
prisoners  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Upon  being  re- 
leased, he  called  upon  his  uncle  Elijah,  then  mayor  of 
Baltimore,    and    asked    for   transportation   home.      This 


was  the  first  time  he  and  his  uncle  had  ever  met,  I 
the  young  soldier  met  with  a  cordial  reception  and  v 
not  permitted  to  continue  his  journey  until  he  I 
received  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  a  first  class  railway  tic) 
and  pocket  money  to  defray  the  expenses  on  the  w, 
He  arrived  home  on  June  5,  1865,  having  campaigr 
over  four  states  and  taken  part  in  forty-two  engaj 
ments,  besides  many  smaller  engagements. 

Four  years  in  the  field  hospitals  had  given  Dr.  Sta 
bury  a  fine  knowledge  of  surgery,  and  he  had  but  lit 
college  work  to  do  to  place  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  me 
cal  profession.  After  graduating  in  the  Kentuc 
School  of  Medicine  at  Louisville,  he  was  made  a  me 
cal  cadet  in  the  hospital  there,  but  it  was  soon  after  d 
covered  that  he  had  served  in  the  Confederate  army  a 
was  required  to  take  oath  that  he  had  never  taken  up  ar 
against  the  United  States  government  or  give  up  '. 
position.  Rather  than  perjure  himself  the  young  doc 
left  the  hospital  and  practiced  in  a  desultory  sort 
way  at  Louisville  and  at  New  Albany,  Indiana,  ui 
the  spring  of  1868,  when  he  came  to  Texas  as  ab( 
stated.  When  he  arrived  in  Texas  he  found  a  home  w 
Britton  Buttrell,  who  later  was  one  of  the  early  ii 
keepers  of  Longview,  a  man  who  served  his  commun 
and  county  better  than  he  served  himself.  A  little  la 
Dr.  Stansbury  established  himself  at  Arpville,  where 
practiced  until  the  railroad  was  completed  and  the  to 
of  Longview  was  founded,  when  he  located  there  as  1 
first  physician  and  surgeon.  Believing  that  the  n 
town  was  destined  to  become  a  success,  he  invested 
property  and  became  one  of  the  leading  town  builde 
His  most  important  holdings  are  near  the  juncti< 
where  a  row  of  substantial  business  houses  stands  as 
monument  to  his  enterprise.  When  the  first  schi 
house  was  built,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  sch< 
board,  continuing  for  four  years,  and  four  years  fr< 
the  time  Longview  was  incorporated,  he  was  made 
member  of  the  board  of  aldermen  and  has  continu 
in  the  office  since  that  time.  He  is  a  member 
the  American,  State  and  County  medical  associatio 
and  occupies  a  high  standing  both  as  a  physician  ai 
a  citizen. 

In  May,  1868,  Dr.  Stansbury  married  Miss  Elizabe 
Magrill,  daughter  of  John  Magrill,  formerly  a  large  la 
o\^ner  and  slaveholder  of  Gregg  county.  Two  childr 
— a  son  and  a  daughter — were  born  to  Dr.  and  M 
Stansbury.  Lee  died  at  Atoka,  Oklahoma,  leaving 
family,  and  Tessie  died  four  days  before  the  date  c 
for  her  marriage  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  her  brie 
robes. 

James  R.  Castleberry,  a  merchant  and  manufactur* 
Longview,  Texas,  has  for  years  been  a  quiet  but  an  i; 
portant  factor  in  accomplishing  undertakings  at  tl 
place.  As  one  of  its  substantial  citizens,  some  persor 
mention  of  him  is  of  interest  in  this  biographical  recoi 

James  R.  Castleberry  was  born  April  15,  1849.  E 
foreparents  lived  in  various  places  in  East  Texas  frc 
1835,  when  his  grandfather.  Trice  Castleberry,  broug 
his  family  out  from  near  Wetumka,  Alabama,  and  fii 
stopped  in  San  Augustine  county.  After  a  few  yes 
they  moved  to  Shelby  county,  where  the  old  pione 
die<l  and  is  buried. 

Trice  Castleberry,  Sr.,  was  born  in  North  Carolina  a: 
was  a  farmer  all  his  life.  He  and  his  first  wife,  we 
the  parents  of  the  following  children:  William  H.,  w 
identified  himself  with  Gregg  county  as  a  pioneer  ai 
brought  up  his  family  there;  Stephen,  who  lived  ai 
died  in  Kaufman  county,  Texas,  and  left  a  famil 
Joseph,  who  died  in  Gregg  county  in  1860,  unmarrie^ 
Aaron  Trice,  the  father  of  James  R.;  Annd,  decease 
was  first  married  to  James  Davis  and  after  his  death 
Walter  H.  Payne*  Polly  married  Benjamin  Fuller  ai 
went  to  Bee  count v,  Texas,  in  1867,  and  died  thei 
while  Millie  spent  her  life  in  the  Pine  Tree  commu 
ity  of  now  Gregg  county,  as  Mrs.  John  Rodden. 
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Aaron  Trice  Castleberry,  the  fourth  eon  of  Trice  Cas- 
tleberry,  was  born  in  Alabama,  in  1820.  He  received  a 
fair  education  and  devoted  his  energies  to  farming  and 
stock  raising.  He  lived  in  the  fear  of  God,  his  creed 
being  that  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church. 
Politically,  he  was  a  Democrat.  He  married  Elmira 
Pierce,  and  both  are  buried  at  Pine  Tree  northwest  of 
Longview.  Their  children  were:  Joseph,  who  died  at 
Little  Kock,  Arkansas,  while  a  member  of  the  Third 
Texas  Confederate  troops;  Aaron,  likewise  a  soldier  of 
the  Confederacy,  died  in  Gregg  county,  in  1906.  He 
had  married  Cynthia  Bodden,  and  left  a  family  on 
his  farm;  Bichard,  who  married  MoUie  Martin,  is  an  ex- 
Confederate  soldier  and  a  farmer  of  Gregg  county; 
James  B.,  whose  name  introduces  this  review;  Mary, 
married  M.  G.  B.  Morris,  died  In  Denton  county,  Texas; 
Asa  is  a  farmer  at  Pine  Tree;  Annie,  wife  of  Al  Wil- 
son, of  Sulphur  Springs,  is  deceased  as  also  is  her  hus- 
band. 

James  B.  Castleberry  grew  up  in  the  Pine  Tree  local- 
ity, where  he  was  born,  and  was  liberally  educated.  He 
passed  successfully  the  period  of  war  times  without  tak- 
ing part  in  it  and  remained  a  farmer  till  the  age  of 
twenty-three  years.  He  then  joined  a  brother  in  the 
sawmill  business  as  Castleberry  Bros,  and  operated  a 
small  mill  in  Gregg  county.  They  subsequently  expanded 
and  extended  their  interests  to  Harrison  and  Cherokee 
counties,  and  continued  together  for  ten  years.  During 
this  period  they  acquired  considerable  land.  When  the 
partnership  was  dissolved,  his  brother  took  the  land  and 
Mr.  Castleberry  took  the  milling  interests  and  he  con- 
tinued milling  as  a  country  manufacturer  till  1905,  when 
he  moved  his  family  to  Longview  and  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising in  connection  with  lumber  business.  Here 
as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Castleberry,  Flewellen  and 
Company,  he  became  identified  with  one  of  the  leading 
stores  of  the  town,  and  subsequently  he  engaged  in  the 
planing-mill  business  as  Castleberry  and  Flewellen. 
Messrs.  Castleberry  and  Flewellen  have  farming  and 
lumber  interests  in  Star  county  and  are  among  the  few 
men  who  are  making  substantial  efforts  as  builders  in  the 
development  of  a  new  metropolis  in  East  Texas.  Mr. 
Castleberry  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Citizens 
National  Bank  of  Longview,  in  which  he  is  a  large  stock- 
holder, and  he  has  other  material  interests  in  the  enter- 
prises which  add  stability  to  the  county  seat  of  Gregg 
county. 

Mr.  Castleberry  has  lived  without  political  ambition 
and  has  manifested  an  interest  in  public  affairs  only  as 
a  contributor  to  progress  or  as  a  voter  with  the  majority 
party  of  his  State.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  March  1,  1882,  he  was  married  in 
G^egg  county  to  Miss  Lodema  Lawrence,  daughter  of 
Enoch  Lawrence,  of  Franklin  county,  Texas,  who  came 
here  from  Alabama.  She  died  in  January,  1907,  leaving 
a  family  of  four  children,  namely:  Annie,  Herman  J., 
Maedee  and  Jack.  Herman  J.  is  married  and  a  resident 
of  Shelby  county,  Texas,  where  he  is  superintendent  of  a 
lumber  mill. 

James  H.  Stewart.  By  more  than  thirty  years  of  resi- 
dence in  Knox  county,  Mr.  Stewart  may  properly  claim 
the  distinction  of  being  a  pioneer.  He  is  a  fine  type 
of  the  honest  old  settler,  every  one  trusts  him  implicitly, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  his  residence  in  Knox 
county  he  has  served  in  some  official  capacity  or  other 
in  relation  to  the  public  welfare.  His  has  been  a  long 
and  active  career.  Over  one  year  of  his  boyhood  was 
spent  in  the  service  of  the  Confederacy,  and  has  been  a 
teacher,  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  county  official,  and 
always  an  upright  and  honored  citizen. 

James  H.  Stewart  was  bom  in  Abbeville  District  of 

South    Carolina,    March    2,    1848.      His    parents    were 

Shepard    G.    and    Bachael    P.    (Bedford)    Stewart,    the 

father  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  mother  of 

Kentucky,    in    which    latter    state    they    were    married. 
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When  the  son,  James  H.,  was  three  years  of  age  th« 
family  moved  to  Mississippi,  where  they  had  their  nome 
until  1874.  In  the  latter  year  occurred  their  removal 
to  Texas,  and  the  father  was  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock  raising  in  this  vicincity  untU  his  death  in  1881  at 
the  age  of  sixty-seven  years.  He  is  buried  in  Collin 
county,  and  his  wife  who  died  in  1883  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two  is  buried  in  Baylor  county.  They  were  both 
devout  Christians  and  members  of  the  Missionary  Bap- 
tist faith.  The  father  spent  about  one  year  as  a  Con- 
federate soldier,  but  was  discharged  on  account  of  ill 
health.  There  were  nine  children  in  the  family,  James 
H.  having  been  the  sixth  in  order  of  birth.  In  the  state 
of  Mississippi  he  grew  up  on  a  farm,  received  an  edu- 
cation in  private  schools,  took  a  high  school  course,  and 
on  leaving  school  qualified  as  a  teacher,  teaching  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  for  one  year  after  coming  to  Texas.  Mr. 
Stewart's  home  has  been  in  Knox  county  since  1881. 
For  the  first  year  after  coming  to  Texas  he  lived  at 
Dallas,  then  moved  to  Grayson  county,  which  was  his 
home  for  six  years,  and  where  he  and  a  brother  were 
in  partnership  in  farming  and  stock  raising.  For  several 
years  after  taking  up  his  residence  in  Knox  county,  he 
engaged  in  the  cattle  industry,  which  at  that  time  was 
almost  the  only  business  activity  in  this  section  of  the 
state. 

His  career  as  a  public  official  began  with  his  appoint- 
ment as  deputy  county  clerk  and  district  clerk.  Later 
he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  county  and  district  clerk, 
serving  four  years,  and  altogether,  either  as  clerk  or 
as  deputy,  he  was  connected  with  the  office  approxi- 
mately eighteen  years.  During  that  time  he  filled  -an 
unexpired  term  of  one  year  in  the  county  treasury. 
During  about  ten  years  of  his  residence  he  has  been  a 
county  commissioner,  and  is  filling  that  place  at  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Stewart  has  weU  earned  his  position 
in  the  community,  is  a  substantial  man  of  affairs,  and 
with  the  exception  of  his  official  duties  now  leads  a  re- 
tired life. 

In  Knox  County^  in  1883,  he  married  Katie  Kennedy, 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kennedy,  of  Missis- 
sippi. Their  two  children  both  died  in  infancy.  The 
family  are  members  of  the  Missionary  Baptist  church, 
and  fraternally  Mr.  Stewart  is  a  Mason  and  Knight  of 
Pythias.  He  has  served  as  secretary  of  the  Benjamin 
Masonic  Lodge,  and  was  active  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
Order,  having  been  keeper  of  record  and  seals,  vice  chan- 
cellor, and  was  elected  chancellor  commander  a  short 
time  before  the  local  lodge  was  disbanded.  His  interest 
in  politics  has  always  been  keen,  and  he  has  done  much 
to  upbuild  the  democratic  strength  in  Knox  county.  His 
diversions  are  chiefly  hunting  and  fishing  and  in  the 
quiet  activities  of  his  home.  His  service  as  a  soldier 
of  the  Confederacy  began  during  the  period  of  the  war 
when  he  was  about  sixteen  years  old.  He  enlisted  in  a 
Mississippi  Begiment,  and  was  in  the  great  campaign 
under  Hood  in  Tennessee  following  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign. He  fought  at  the  battle  of  Franklin  and  re- 
mained in  service  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

Howell  H.  Watson.  A  distinctly  successful  repre- 
sentative of  the  wholesale  grain  and  hay  business  and  a 
leader  among  livestock  feeders  in  Longview  is  Howell 
S.  Watson.  His  personality  is  marked  by  that  splendid 
reserve  force  that  characterized  his  grandfather,  John 
Watson;  and  by  the  brilliant  vitality  and  vigorous  will 
which  made  his  father,  James  M.  Watson,  a  noted  Con- 
federate soldier.  Both  of  these  progenitors  of  our  sub- 
ject have  been  citizens  of  Texas.  The  former,  John 
Watson,  came  to  this  commonwealth  in  the  days  when 
it  was  more  literally  the  **Lone  Star  State,'*  and  lived 
to  the  day  when  it  more  fitly  deserved  the  appellation  of 
"Star  State.'*  A  native  of  North  Carolina,  where  he 
was  born  on  January  1,  1808,  he  became  a  farmer  of 
quiet  habits,  but  of  steady,  effective  energy.  He  mar- 
ried Agnes  Gardenhire  and  was  the  father  of  a  goodly 
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family,  all  the  members  of  which  have  been  more  or  less 
identified  with  life  in  this  state.  The  first-bom,  James 
M,  Watson   (who  lived  to  become  the  father  of  Ho»V7ell 

5.  Watson)  is  the  subject  of  more  extended  comment 
below;  Jane  Watson  became  Mrs.  D.  B.  Wooten  of  Busk 
county;  Amanda  is  Mrs.  James  Wyche,  of  Wynnesboro, 
Texas;  John  and  Benton  gave  their  lives  in  battle,  as 
members  of  the  Confederate  army;  Matthew  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Wood  county,  Texas;  Mrs.  Lydia  Bell  of  the 
vicinity  of  Mountain  Park,  Oklahoma;  Sue  W!at- 
son  became  Mrs.  Samuel  Hall  of  the  same  vicinity; 
George  Watson  is  also  a  resident  of  that  place;  Benja- 
min F.  Watson  lives  in  Bowie,  Texas;  Ellen  is  Mrs.  W. 
M.  Rhone,  of  Wynnesboro,  in  this  state ;  William  Watson, 
now  deceased,  has  left  a  family  in  Busk  county;  and 
Mary,  who  became  Mrs.  Lewis  Bell  of  Smith  county, 
has  also  passed  from  this  life.  The  eldest  of  these 
brothers  and  sisters,  James  M.  Watson,  bom  in  Marion 
county,  Alabama,  on  August  8,  1834,  came  early  to  this 
state  and  has  passed  his  youth  and  the  full  years  of 
his  manhood  in  the  conmiunity  where  he  now  lives  and 
is  regarded  as  a  historic  figure.  When  he  had  just  begun 
his  life-work,  his  plans  were  interrupted  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  war.  In  that  struggle,  he  served  under  Gen- 
erals Ilood  and  Johnston,  in  Company  G,  of  the  Tenth 
Texas  Infantry,  of  which  Colonel  Richard  M.  Wynne, 
the  famous  Texan,  was  a  lieutenant.  A  member  of 
Ector's  brigade,  James  M.  Watson  participated  in  many 
notable  engagements,  with  a  fervor  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  avoid  being  wounded.  First  in  the 
Battle  of  Ghickaniauga  and  later  in  the  engagement  at 
Nashville  he  received  bodily  injury.  He  continued 
through  the  great  campaigns  that  so  marked  the  path  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  Paroled  only  at  the  close 
of  hostilities,  he  received  high  compliment  from  Colonel 
Wynne,  who  on  one  occasion  remarked  to  Howel  Watson, 
**You  ought  to  be  proud  of  your  father;  he  has  royal 
blood  and  was  the  best  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army." 
When  the  conflict  between  the  States  was  ended  James 
M.  Watson  returned  to  his  home,  racked  in  body,  but 
with  a  purpose  to  make  good  as  a  priVate  citizen  no  less 
than  he  had  done  as  a  soldier.  Dropping  back,  as  it 
were,  into  the  old  niche,  he  has  lived  an  even,  peaceful 
and  modestly  successful  life.  He  still  lives  at  his  old 
home,  some  twelve  miles  south  of  Longview  and  is 
counted  one  of  the  *  *  landmarks ' '  of  the  locality,  where  he 
has  resided  (in  1913)  for  sixty-three  years.  His  politi- 
cal feelings  have  never  been  of  the  prejudiced  or  ran- 
corous type.  For  some  years  he  was  identified  with  the 
Republican  party,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
fought  on  the  opposing  side.  In  recent  years  he  has 
modified  that  position  and  has  voted  with  Democracy,  for 
men  and  immediate  principles,  rather  than  for  party 
theories.  His  religions  affiliation  has  long  been  with  the 
Church  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  Mrs.  James  M.  Wat- 
son, his  wife,  was  formerly  Miss  Myra  Whittington,  a 
daughter  of  Jefferson  and  Kate  Whittington,  who  were 
settlers  in  Texas  from  early  period.  James  and  Myra 
Watson  have  reared  to  successful  and  useful  maturity 
seven  children.  The  eldest,  John  W.,  is  now  a  farmer 
of  Gregg  county;  Walter  R.,  a  farmer  and  stock  man  of 
Rusk  county;  J.  Claude,  now  deceased;  J.  Tyler,  a 
stock  man  and  farmer  of  Rusk  county;  Agnes,  Mrs. 
George  C^ln3rus  of  Longview;  Howell  H.,  the  subject  of 
this  account,  also  of  Longview;  and  Jeff  P.  Watson,  a 
citizen  of  the  same  place. 

Born  at  the  parental  home  in  Rusk  county,  on  October 

6,  1881,  Howell  H.  Watson  completed  his  education  at 
Texas  Christian  University,  which  was  then  at  Waco, 
and  prepared  himself  for  a  business  career.  His  first 
service  in  this  capacity  was  as  a  book-keeper  in  Long- 
view,  but  two  years  later  he  embarked  in  the  wholesale 
grain  and  hay  business  as  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Watson  and  Morgan,  Mr.  A.  E.  Morgan  being  his 
partner  for  a  period  of  four  years.  With  the  retirement 
of  the  junior  member,  Mr.  Watson  continued  the  busi- 


ness and  extended  his  domain  to  include  fire  insurance 
and  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  These  latter  features, 
however,  he  has  since  discarded,  his  entire  attention  now 
being  given  to  dealings  in  grain  and  hay.  His  enter- 
prise is  chiefly  that  of  finding  customers  for  wholesale 
lots  of  grain  and  hay,  by  establishing  sales  agents  in 
promising  localities.  Such  cities  as  New  Orleans, 
Shreveport  and  Texarkana  are  feeling  the  weight  of  his 
commercial  influence.  In  1912  he  became  associated 
with  T.  E.  Lacy,  in  the  business  of  feeding  cattle,  the 
firm  being  known  as  Watson  and  Lacy  of  Longview. 

Mr.  Watson's  home  was  established  on  March  14, 
1909,  in  his  marriage  to  Miss  Olive  Cunyus.  Mrs.  Wat- 
son is  a  daughter  of  Walter  Cunyus,  who  was  a  pioneer 
citizen  of  East  Texas  and  a  resident  of  Gregg  county. 
The  children  of  the  Cunyus  marriage  are  Dorothy,  Earl 
and  Howell  H.,  Junior.  The  church  membership  of  the 
family  is  that  of  the  Disciples'  church.  Mr.  Watson  is 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Texas  Christian 
University  at  Fort  Worth. 

Charles  Lee  Taylor.  A  native  Texan  and  the  son  of 
distinctly  Southern  families  is  Charles  Lee  Taylor,  vice- 
president  of  the  Northcutt  Hardware  Company  of  Long- 
view.  As  members  of  his  family  have  been  associated 
with  the  life  of  this  region  for  three  generations,  cer- 
tain genealogical  information  will  be  of  interest  prelim- 
inary to  the  details  of  Mr.  Taylor's  own  history.  His 
paternal  grandfather.  Job  Taylor,  was  a  native  of  the 
state  of  Mississippi,  from  which  he  removed  in  the 
'fifties  to  Marshall,  Texas.  He  combined  the  pursuits 
of  agriculture  with  those  of  the  Christian  ministry  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  denomination  and  lived  to  the 
ripe  age  of  eighty  years,  his  life  closing  in  Longview. 
He  and  his  wife,  Matilda  Cotton  Taylor,  were  the  par- 
ents of  six  children,  all  of  whom  lived  useful  lives  and 
who  were  well  known  at  various  points  in  Texas.  One 
of  these  was  Andrew  S.  Taylor  who,  bom  in  Missis- 
sippi in  1844,  came  with  his  father  to  Texas  while  yet 
a  youth.  When  the  Civil  war  was  in  progress  Andrew 
Taylor  served  in  Captain  Lane's  company,  his  command 
being  a  part  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  of  the 
Confederate  military  system.  After  the  war  he  came 
to  Upshur  county,  which  has  since  been  merged  in  a 
part  of  Gregg  county,  and  at  Longview  began  his  prep- 
arations for  the  profession  of  law.  Admitted  to  the  bar 
in  the  regular  way,  he  spent  his  life  in  the  conduct  of 
legal  affairs.  He  was  a  Democrat,  though  not  a  public 
politician,  and  his  church  affiliation  was  Methodist  Epis- 
copal. Mrs.  Andrew  S.  Taylor  was  also  a  member  of 
a  clergyman's  family.  Her  father.  Reverend  8.  R* 
Chadick,  was  a  Cumberland  Presbyterian  minister  of 
South  Carolina  birth;  and  her  mother,  Matilda  Fisher 
Chadick,  of  the  same  nativity  and  early  life.  They 
were  the  parents  of  four  children,  including  Josie,  Mra 
Andrew  S.  Taylor.  Of  the  Chadick-Taylor  marriage  the 
following  sons  and  daughters  were  born  and  were  reared 
to  the  years  of  maturity  and  usefulness:  Charles  L. 
Taylor,  the  special  subject  of  this  biographical  account; 
Elbert  C.  Taylor,  who  is  in  the  railroad  service  and  who 
resides  at  Kingsville,  Texas;  Josie,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Rembert, 
of  Longview ;  and  Andrew  L.  Taylor,  also  of  this  city. 

The  community  of  Earpville,  in  Gregg  county,  was  tbB 
place  of  Charles  Lee  Taylor's  birth,  and  November  22, 
1870,  the  date.  His  educational  period  culminated  with 
his  graduation  from  the  Longview  high  school  and  his 
earliest  self-supporting  activity  was  in  the  capacity  of 
clerk  for  the  Texas  and  Pacific  railroad,  in  the  Long- 
view  office.  After  four  years  in  that  position  Mr.  Tay* 
lor  went  to  the  Texas  and  Gulf  railroad  as  conductor. 
When  another  four  years'  period  had  passed,  he  was 
made  superintendent  of  this  latter  road  and  continued 
in  the  conduct  of  its  physical  affairs  for  eight  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  insolvency  of  the  Texas  and 
Southern  Railroad  led  to  Mr.  Taylor's  appointment  by 
the  State  courts  to  the  receivership  of  its  business.    The 
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winding  up  of  its  tangled  affairs  required  two  years' 
work  alid  during  that  time  Mr.  Taylor  maintained  his 
headquarters  and  residence  at  Marshall.  His  manipula- 
tion of  the  bankrupted  affairs  was  such  that  the  road  is 
today  in  regular  operation. 

In  1909  Mr.  Taylor  returned  to  Longview,  where  he 
has  since  been  associated  with  the  Northcutt  Hardware 
and  Furniture  Company,  a  business  which  had  been 
founded  by  Mr.  Northcutt  (now  Mr.  Taylor's  father-in- 
law)  in  the  year  of  Charles  L.  Taylor's  birth.  The 
business  has  further  profited  by  Mr.  Taylor's  connec- 
tion with  it,  for  he  is  a  capable  business  majOL  of  recog- 
nized and  demonstrated  ability.  He  has  always  given 
his  close  attention  to  his  business  affairs.  Politically, 
he  owns  fealty  to  the  dominant  political  party  of  Texas, 
but  has  never  engaged  in  politics,  other  than  as  a  voter; 
had  he  been  so  disposed,  the  nature  of  his  vocational 
activity  has  for  many  years  precluded  his  participation 
in  civic  oflSces. 

Mrs.  Charles  Lee  Taylor  was  formerly  Miss  Iba 
Northcutt,  daughter  of  William  G.  Northcutt  of  Long- 
view.  The  Northcutt-Taylor  marriage  was  solemnized 
on  December  21,  1897,  in  the  home  city  of  both.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Taylor  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  born  in  1898 
and  popularly  known  as  *  *  Bill ; ' '  and  a  daughter,  born 
in  1903  and  christened  Dollie. 

WiLMER  Keller  Eckman.  A  leader  in  financial  active 
aggregations  in  Longview  is  Wilmer  Keller  Eckman, 
a  man  in  vigorous  middle  life,  who  has  for  more  than  a 
score  of  years  been  associated  with  business  affairs  in 
this  city.  Before  taking  up  the  details  of  his  life,  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  give  brief  consideration  to  genea- 
logical facts  concerning  him.  In  the  paternal  line  Mr. 
Eckman  is  of  Dutch  extraction,  his  grandfather,  Jacob 
Eckman,  being  of  that  blood,  but  of  New  Jersey  birth. 
With  his  wife,  Emily  Gulick  Eckman,  he  lived  an  agri- 
cultural life  and  brought  to  a  healthful  and  God-fearing 
maturity  eight  children,  who  were  vocationally  engaged 
and  located  as  follows:  William  Eckman.  a  saddler  and 
harness  maker  at  Sunbury,  Pennsylvania;  Peter,  a  farmer 
of  that  locality;  Reverend  John  G.,  a  Methodist  Clergy- 
man, strongly  recommended  for  a  bishopric;  Reverend 
James  K.  (who  lived  to  become  the  father  of  W.  K. 
Eckman,  our  subject) ;  Charles  W.,  who  followed  agri- 
culture in  Pennsylvania  and  Kansas,  his  last  years  be- 
ing spent  at  Osborn  in  that  state;  Philip,  who  was  killed 
while  doing  duty  as  a  Union  soldier  at  Fair  Oaks,  Vir- 
ginia; Matilda,  who  became  Mrs.  Lorenzo  D.  Mettler,  lat- 
terly a  resident  of  Danville,  Pennsylvania,  where  she  died; 
and  Sarah,  who  is  Mrs.  Emanuel  Shipe,  of  Sunbury,  Penn- 
sylvania. Of  these.  Reverend  James  K.  Eckman,  the  im- 
mediate progenitor  of  the  Wilmer  Keller  Eckman,  should 
receive  somewhat  detailed  account. 

December  16,  1833,  was  the  natal  day,  and  Northum- 
berland county,  Pennsylvania,  the  place  of  birth  of  James 
K.  Eckman,  who  was  destined  to  a  life  of  spiritual  use- 
fulness. Growing  up  as  a  country  youth,  he  was,  for  the 
greater  part,  rather  self-educated.  At  the  age  of  thirty 
he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Congregational  church. 
His  pastoral  work  began  in  Kansas  where  he  held  suc- 
cessive charges.  Incited  among  the  places  which  were 
the  locations  of  his  pastorates  were  White  Rock,  Osborn, 
Stockton,  Gaylord,  CedarviUe  and  Bloomington,  the  last 
being  his*  final  field  of  ministerial  activity,  concluded  by 
the  encroachment  of  old  age.  The  family  of  Reverend 
Eckman  represented  the  union  of  his  line  with  that  of 
a  German  family  of  united  Kline  and  Hile  families. 
James  Kline  and  Abigail  Hile  Kline,  of  Knox  county, 
Ohio,  were  the  parents  of  Elizabeth — Mrs.  Stephen 
Ackerman;  Mary  Ann — Mrs.  James  K.  Eckman;  Edith 
— Mrs.  Alexander  Smith;  Charlotte — Mrs.  Benton  Lever- 
ing; and  William  B.,  of  Maysville,  Missouri  The  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  this  family  are  now  deceased. 
From  the  blended  lines  of  Dutch  and  German  parentage 
a  worthy  family  was  reared  by  Reverend  and  Mrs.  James 


K.  Eckman.  Emma  F..  the  eldest,  is  Mrs.  F.  H.  Barn- 
hart,  of  Portland,  Oregon;  Wilmer  K.  receives  detailed 
comment  below;  John  G.  is  the  editor  of  theTelephone' 
Begiater  of  M]cMinnville,  Oregon;  Charlotte  M.  is  Mrs. 
D.  W.  Tindal,  of  Osborn,  Kansas. 

Wilmer  Keller  Eckman  was  born  on  March  15,  1858, 
when  his  parents  were  residing  in  Knox  county,  Ohio. 
In  the  public  schools  of  the  cities  where  his  father  was 
ministerially  engaged,  he  obtained  his  general  education. 
This  foundation  he  has  built  upon  in  a  practical  way 
through  gaining  an  extensive  knowledge  of  business.  His 
first  location  for  commercial  associations  was  at  Osborn, 
Kansas.  He  later  went  to  Atchison,  Kansas,  where  he 
became  an  accountant  for  the  Howell-Jewett  Lumber 
Company.  There  his  experience  prepared  him  for  greater 
responsibilities,  which  he  accepted  when  he  came  to 
Longview  Junction.  There  his  position  was  that  of 
manager  of  the  planing-mill  for  the  Longview  Lumber 
Company.  He  was  thus  engaged  for  three  years,  after 
which  he  became  the  proprietor  of  the  Moberly  hotel  at 
the  Junction.  His  commercial  ability  was  too  well  known 
to  permit  his  remaining  long  out  of  distinctly  conMner- 
cial  circles;  the  following  year  saw  him  in  the  First 
National  Bank  as  its  capable  bookkeeper.  In  the  year 
succeeding,  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant 
cashier.  Three  years  later  he  was  made  cashier  of  the 
bank.  In  that  capacity  he  served  the  First  National 
Bank  for  six  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was 
made  vice-president  of  the  same  commercial  institution. 
In  that  ofiice  he  continued  for  three  years. 

In  1909  Mr.  Eckman  made  a  change,  as  a  result  of 
his  interest  in  a  new  institution  of  the  same  class.  The 
People's  State  Bank  at  Longview  was  promoted  by  in- 
fluential stockholders  of  the  First  National  Bank.  Among 
these  were  Leroy  Trice,  T.  C.  Morgan,  Mrs.  J.  W» 
Yates,  R.  M.  Kelly,  C.  F.  Miles,  W.  D.  Sessum  and  W. 
K.  Eckman.  The  new  bank  was  chartered  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $30,000.00,  but  has  since  acquired  a  capital  of 
double  that  amount.  From  the  time  of  its  opening  its 
affairs  prospered.  At  an  unusually  early  date  after  its 
establishment  it  became  paying  dividends  and  is  now 
counted  one  of  the  stable  banks  of  the  city.  Mr.  Eck- 
man's  first  actively  official  connection  with  the  People's 
State  Bank  was  in  the  capacity  of  cashier.  After  so- 
serving  for  one  year,  he  was  elected  president  and  still 
continues  in  that  conspicuous  office.  Mr.  Sam  B, 
Thrasher  serves  as  vice-president  and  W.  B.  Bass  as 
cashier.  Notwithstanding  his  prominent  connection  with 
this  bank  Mr.  Eckman  still  holds  an  interest  in  the 
institution  in  which  he  was  first  engaged  as  a  banker 
and  looks  with  pride  upon  its  abundant  prosperity. 

Mr.  Eckman  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Longview.  He  is  also  interested  in 
civic  matters  and  for  four  years  was  a  member  of  the 
city  council  of  this  city.  His  political  convictions  coin- 
cide in  general  with  those  of  the  Republican  party. 

The  family  life  of  Wilmer  K.  Eckman  began  on 
November  26,  1884,  on  which  date  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Lizzie  Woodruff.  Mrs.  Eckman  is  a 
daughter  of  Stephen  W.  Woodruff  and  of  Elizabeth 
Mitchell  Woodruff,  a  sister  of  General  Robert  Mitchell 
of  Ohio.  The  brothers  and  sisters  of  Mrs.  Eckman  in- 
clude Josiah  Woodruff,  who  died  as  a  Union  soldier  dur- 
ing the  Civil  war;  Eldridge  B.,  who  died  at  Osborn, 
Kansan;  and  Katherine,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Craddick,  of  Osborn, 
Kansas.  To  Wilmer  K.  and  Mrs.  Eckman  two  daugh- 
ters have  been  born  and  have  been  christened  Verta  B.. 
and  Viola  F.  The  members  of  this  family  are  connected 
with  the  Presbyterian  church,  of  which  Mr.  Eckman  is  a 
ruling  elder. 

Dr.  Dozier  B.  McPherson,  an  active  spirit  in  the  med- 
ical circles  of  Longview,  is  all  but  a  native  of  Texas* 
He  is  of  Southern  birth  and  Scotch  ancestry,  with  fore- 
fathers of  notable  martial  activity  in  at  least  three  con- 
flicts of  historic  interest.     A  brief  view,  chronologically^ 
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of  striking  points  in  the  (tenealogical  history  o(  this  fani' 
ily  will  be  of  particular  interest. 

The  Doctor's  paternal  aneestors  were  of  the  McPher- 
Bon  clan  of  Scotland.  AmODf;  its  representatives  was 
that  John  McPhersoD  nho  joined  bis  Highland  clans- 
men in  their  support  of  the  Stuart  claimant  to  the 
throne  in  1745.  When  the  fortunes  of  young  Prince 
Charles — winch  had  glowed  so  swiftly  and  brightly  in 
Scotland — waned  rapidly  in  England  and  were  replaced 
by  clouds  of  danger  to  the  Chevalier  and  bis  followers, 
John  Mcpherson  became  a  refugee.  Kis  escape  from 
British  shores  was  mnde  in  a  singular  manner.  Nailed 
up  in  a  coffin  he  was  placed  on  board  the  Atlantic  ply- 
ing vessel  and  thus  succeeded  in  having  hie  bead  and 
finding  a  home  of  future  free  democracy.  He  reached 
America  in  the  early  'fifties  and  promptly  united  his 
fate  with  that  of  the  other  colonists.  His  former  estates 
were  confiscated  by  the  British  crown.  As  years  passed, 
he  founded  a  family  in  the  South  Carolina  home  of  his 
adoption  and  bis  sons  were  soon  growing  up  about  him. 
Wlien  two  decades  bsd  passed  and  the  American  colonies 
prepared  for  rebellion  to  the  stern  mother  country,  it 
was  not  strange  that  the  transnlanted  Highlander  made 
resdy  to  join  in  the  conflict.  When  hostilities  were  act- 
ually begun — thirty  years  after  his  youthful  enthusiasm 
for  "Prince  Charlie."  this  Scotch- American  patriot 
with  his  three  sons  joined  the  Revolutionary  army.  The 
father  was  in  touch  with  General  Washington  throughout 
the  strugele.  His  eldest  son  fought  in  the  Army  of  the 
Northwest,  protecting  settlers  from  British  and  Indian 
onslaughts  in  that  region;  he  flnallv  settled  there  and 
gave  origin  to  the  McPhersons  of  Ohio  and  the  Lake 
regions  in  this  country.  The  youngest  son,  William,  was 
one  of  those  who  followed  Marion  and  Sumter  with  their 
independent  bands  in  the  South ;  that  land  became  his 
home  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  been 
effeciuallv  demonstrated  by  arms,  and  the  jedcoate  had 
befahen  themselves  aeain  to  their  island  home.  William 
McPberson  had  a  son,  bearing  the  same  name,  who 
bacame  a  South  Carolina  planter  of  considerable  prop- 
ertv  in  land  and  blacks.  He  married  Eleanor  McGee 
and  became  the  father  of  three  children:  Buth,  who 
became  Mrs.  Samuel  Cote  and  passed  her  life  in  Ala- 
bama; Hebeeca,  who  died  unnlarried;  and  Benjamin  F., 
who  lived  to  become  the  father  of  Dorier  B.  Mcpher- 
son. Born  in  Anderson  District,  South  Carolina,  on 
Decemher  P.  lB2-'>,  he  was  given  a  fair  education  and 
started  in  life  with  bright  prospects.  But  his  en.joy- 
ment  of  n  contented  honie  nns  cut  short  by  the  inter- 
ruptions of  the  Civil  Wnr,  which  drew  both  him  and  his 
eldest  son — a  merrv  lad— into  its  wake.  .Toining  the 
Confederate  armv  dnrinii  the  first  yenr  of  the  rebellion, 
he  served  through  the  war  in  Baker's  brigade  of  Hood's 
corns  in  General  Jns"ph  F.  Johnston's  army.  Simibrlv 
enlisted  wss  his  son,  whose  participation  in  the  defense 
of  Atlanta  cost  him  his  hand.  It  was  in  the  heat  of 
that  engagement  that  a  distinguished  representative  of 
the  northern  branch  of  the  McPherson  family— General 
James  B.  McPherson — lost  his  life  while  commanding 
a  corps  of  the  Union  armv.  That  the  fatal  bullet  may 
have  been  speeded  from  the  gnn  of  one  of  his  own  diS' 
tant  cousins  is  no  remote  pndjability.  At  last  the  war- 
fare between  the  states  was  at  an  end.  .Benjamin  Mc- 
Pherson was  with  his  command  when  it  surrendered  at 
Greensboro,  as  the  last  of  the  great  fighting  force  of 
the  Confederacy  to  lay  down  its  arms.  He  stacked  his 
arms  and  returned  to  his  once  nfHuent  but  now  war- 
impoverished  home.  With  his  resources  tbus  dissipated 
and  his  free  labor  taken  from  him,  he  found  his  home 
conditions  reduced  almost  to  the  point  of  penury.  Be- 
movin"  to  Texas,  he  settled  nmons  new  scenes  of  seclu- 
sion alike  from  ante-bellum  reminders  of  better  days 
and  from  mptronnlitan  rlistraction^,  he  proceeded  quietiv 
to  rlpvote  his  vigor  to  the  toil  of  the  field,  to  the  rearing 
of  his  rlvMren  and  to  the  modest  re^nonsihilities  which 
rested  iipnii  him  as  a  citiien.     His  politics,  of  course,  was 


Democratic;   religiously,  he  was  affiliated  with  the  MU- 

sionary  Baptist  church. 

Such  was  the  paternal  ancestry  of  Doiier  B.  McPher- 
son. His  mother 's  parents  were  James  Prothro  uid  Mary 
Mims  Prothro.  The.  children  of  Emily  Prothro  and  Ben- 
jamin F.  McPherson  were  Tolbert  F,,  the  Confederate 
soldier  mentioned  above,  who  died  in  Mineola,  Texas; 
Demetrius  C,  also  deceased ;  Allison,  of  Harrison  county, 
Tenas;  Hermenia,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Young,  of  Gilmer,  Texas; 
Beatrice,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Mims  of  Tacoma,  Washington; 
Helena,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Rucker  of  Tesarkana;  Miss  Helen 
McPherson,  of  Longyiew;  Mollic,  Mrs.  Fullen,  of  Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana;  Zula,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Northeutt,  of  Long- 
view;  Dr.  Dozier  B.,  of  this  notice;  Clsra,  Mrs,  Truly, 
of  Natchitoches,  Louisiana;  and  Miss  Lorena,  deceased. 
The  mother  of  this  family  lived  until  1900  and  the 
father 's  eventful  life  closed  the  same  year. 

The  birth  of  Dozier  B.  McPherson  occurred  during 
those  oniious  reconatruction  years.  It  was  on  February 
21,  1867,  that  he  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  the  soon- 
to-be-aba  nd  on  ed  home  of  his  parents  in  dambera  county, 
Alabama.  It  was  not  long  after  that  he  became  a  part 
of  the  life  of  the  state  which  he  now  so  loyally  claims 
and  serves.  He  remained  a  member  of  the  parental 
home  until  well  into  his  teens.  Having  then  completed 
such  studies  as  were  possible  in  the  rural  schoola,  he 
supplemented  his  elementary  education  with  couraos  in 
Alexander  Institute,  at  Kilgore,  Texas.  His  next  step 
was  one  taken  with  the  motives  of  self-support  and  the 
securing  of  funds  for  further  intellectual  development. 
Entering  the  employ  of  a  lumber  company,  he  waa  thua 
engaged  for  several  years.  He  then  entered  Ttilane 
University,  where  in  the  department  of  medical  science, 
he  pursued  the  customary  lines  of  research  and  experi- 
mentation out  of  which  physicians  evolve  their  power  of 
rational  and  skillful  healing.  When  he  had  taken  two 
courses  of  lectures,  hia  financial  conditions  were  mch 
that  remunerative  activity  again  seemed  necessary.  So 
thorough  was  his  grasp  of  medical  principles  of  utalysis 
and  practice  that  he  was  able,  though  still  an  nnder- 
graduate,  to  pass  his  medical  examinations.  Thus  ad- 
mitted to  practice,  he  settled  at  Linn  Flat,  in  Nacog- 
doches county,  in  1893.  From  that  year  until  1899  he 
continued  in  active  practice  at  that  place.  He  then 
returned  to  his  university,  where  in  one  year's  time  he 
completed  the  conventionally  prescribed  studies  and 
came  away  with  his  well-merited  diploma  from  the  his- 
toric Tutane.  Dr.  McPherson  is  one  of  those  progreBsive 
physicians  who  recognire  what  wonderful  growth  is  Con- 
stantly being  made  in  this  marvelous  science,  and  who 
realize  that  the  twentieth -century  physician  who  really 
counts  is  he  who  keeps  abreast  of  new  medical  achieve- 
nients  and  discoveries.  He  therefore  engages,  from  time 
to  tiuip,  in  further  post-graduate  research  and  study. 
Since  3900  he  has  been  one  of  Longriew's  valued  prac- 
titioners. Here  his  prestige  has  steadily  grown,  and 
with  it  the  extent  and  the  confidence  of  his  large  circle 
of  patrons.  His  interest  in  the  status  of  bis  profession 
in  general  is  evinced  by  his  connection  with  both  the 
American  and  the  State  Medical  Associations. 

Mrs.  Dozier  McPherson,  the  doctor's  estimable  wife,  it 
a  daughter  of  Daniel  Carroll,  now  deceased,  and  of  hie 
wife,  wbi>  was  born  Elizabeth  Montgomery,  who  became 
Mrs.  Addison  by  her  first  marriage,  Mrs.  Carroll  by  the 
second,  and  after  Mr.  Carroll's  death,  Mrs.  James  Suni- 
ners  by  her  third.  Her  daughter,  Laura  Carroll,  became 
Mrs.  McPherson  on  December  19,  1902,  her  marriage  t« 
the  doctor  taking  place  in  Marshall,  Texas.  They  are  tht 
parents  of  one  son ;  the  date  of  his  birth  was  Novembei 
30,  1903,  and  he  has  been  christened  Hamilton  Mc- 
Pherson. 

Dr.  McPherson  is  a  welcome  and  prominent  member  ii 
Masonic  circles  in  Longi'iew,  being  connected  with  botb 
Ihe  Blue  Lodge  and  Chapter  of  that  order  in  this  citj. 
His  personal  support  is  given  to  the  tenets  and  the  partj 
candidates  of  the  Democratic  party,  though  he  is  eharit- 
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able  to  all  other  beliefs  and  entertains  high  respect  for 
his  political  opponents  when  they  are  of  worthy  character. 
Not  only  does  Dr.  McPherson  deserve  fully  every  degree 
of  his  professional  success,  but  he  also  merits  mgh 
praise  for  the  energy  and  determination,  which — com- 
bined with  his  natural  ability  for  his  special  line  of 
work — have  made  him  a  self-made  and  a  well-made  man 
and  physician. 

William  M.  Sanduee.  To  the  young  man  who  is 
compelled  to  make  his  way  through  life  without  a  pro- 
fessional training  or  without  a  trade,  the  career  of 
William  M.  Sandifer,  president  of  the  W.  M.  Sandifer 
Land  Company,  Inc.,  of  Ejiox  City,  Texas,  should  be 
of  peculiar  interest.  Entering  upon  his  career  with  only 
his  own  resources  to  aid  him,  he  fought  his  way  steadily 
to  the  forefront,  and  after  long  years  of  well-directed 
effort  finds  himself  at  the  head  of  a  business  that 
places  him  among  the  men  who  are  contributing  mate- 
rially to  the  progress  and  development  of  this  section 
of  the  great  Lone  Star  State.  Mr.  Sandifer  is  a  Ken- 
tuckian,  and  was  bom  at  Lancaster,  March  18,  1857. 

After  securing  a  public  school  education  in  his  native 
State,  William  M.  Sandifer  began  his  battle  with  life 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  as  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods 
store,  his  salary  during  the  first  six  months  consisting 
of  his  board.     He  remained  in  this  position  for  some- 
thing over  three  years,  and  then  became  a  commercial 
traveler,  and  during  the  next  fifteen  years  covered  the 
entire  South  and  parts  of  the  Northern  and  New  Eng- 
land States.     In  1893  Mr.  Sandifer  came  to  Texas  and 
settled  at  Dallas,  where  he  engaged  in  the  hotel  busi- 
ness,   and    in    this    met    with    well-merited    success,    his 
personality   and    kind    intentions   dominating   every    de- 
partment of  his  hostelry,  giving  unobtrusive  yet  obvious 
evidence  that  his  guests'  comfort,  convenience  and  inde- 
pendence were  never  lost  sight  of.     After  about  twelve 
years,  Mr.   Sandifer  decided  that  he  would   retire   from 
active  life,  and  accordingly  disposed  of  his  interests  in 
Dallas  and  went  to  Johnson  county,  where  he  lived  quietly 
tor  one  year.     His  was  not  a  nature,  however,  to  long 
remain  idle.     He  soon  began  to  chafe  for  the  struggles 
of  competition  with  his  fellows,  and  he  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  re-enter  active  life.     Coming  to  Knox  City  he 
established   his  present   business,  which  was  first   incor- 
porated under  the  name  of  Sandifer  Land  Company,  but 
later  he  purchased  the  interests  of  his  associates,  and  he 
has   since   been    the  sole   owner   of   his   business,   which 
consists  of  real  etate,  loans  and  insurance.     Commencing 
in   a   modest   manner,  the   venture   has   grown   to   large 
proportions,  and  his  operations  now  extend  to  points  all 
over   the   county.     He  is   a   sane,   level-headed   business 
man,  with  a  clear  and  proper  perspective,  who  attends 
to  his  job,  does  his  work,  undertakes  all  his  responsibili- 
ties and  meets  all  his  obligations.     He  is  of  wide  infor- 
mation, not  alone  in  the  realty  field,  but  in  all  lines,  is 
of  sound  understanding  and  thorough  education — a  quiet, 
self -centered,  though  progressive  and  capable  citizen. 

Mr.  Sandifer  was  married  at  Grandview,  Johnson 
county,  Texas,  December  18,  1901,  to  Miss  Sue  E.  Mc- 
Kinney,  who  came  from  Tennessee,  and  one  daughter 
has  been  bom  to  this  union,  Willie  M.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sandifer  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  in 
which  he  is  a  deacon.  His  fraternal  connections  are 
with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  the  Masons,  and  in  the  last-named  he  has  attained 
to  the  Commandery  and  Shrine.  A  Democrat  in  his  po- 
litical views,  he  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  politics, 
and  at  present  is  chairman  of  the  Democratic  County 
Executive  Committee  and  chairman  of  the  103rd  Repre- 
sentative District. 

Like  most  virile  western  men,  Mr.  Sandifer  is  fond  of 
hunting  and  fishing,  although  he  is  also  a  great  reader 
and  student,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  *' could  stay  up 
all  night  to  hear  a  good  speech  or  lecture."  He  has 
traveled  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  in  a 


part  of  Old  Mexico,  and,  with  all  this  experience,  be- 
lieves that  Texas  offers  better  opportunities  to  the  am- 
bitious young  man  than  any  other  section.  He  has  at 
all  times  been  ready  to  answer  inquiries  regarding  his 
locality,  and  has  done  much  in  this  way  to  encourage 
immigration.  Personally  Mr.  Sandifer  is  of  a  genial, 
pleasant  nature,  and  his  hosts  of  friends  in  every  walk 
of  life  testify  to  his  universal  popularity.  His  pleasant, 
modem  home  is  situated  in  Knox  City,  where  both  he 
and  Mrs.  Sandifer  are  prominent  in  social  circles. 

Stephen  t.  Forman.  '  *  A  capable  and  clean  man, '  *  is 
the  characterization  given  Stephen  C.  Forman  by  those 
who  know  him.  For  thirty  years  of  his  fifty-odd,  he  has 
been  a  citizen  of  the  Star  State  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  Texas  residence  has  been  spent  in  Longview. 
Earlier  generations  of  his  family  were  a  part  of  Missis- 
sippi communities  and,  before  that,  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Forman 's  grandfather  left  "The  Garden  gtate'*  and 
came  to  Mississippi  about  a  dozen  years  after  its  admis- 
sion to  the  union.  His  life  was  cut  short  in  its  prime 
and  his  only  heir  was  Howell  Forman.  Bodney,  Jeffer- 
son county,  in  the  latter  state,  was  Howell  Forman 's 
birthplace  and  his  life  was  passed  in  that  community. 
His  physical  condition  was  such'  that  he  was  exempt 
from  military  service  in  the  sectional  conflict  of  the 
'sixties.  For  several  years  he  served  Jefferson  county 
in  the  capacity  of  assessor  and  subsequently  engaged  in 
merchandise.  His  wife  was  Martha  West  Forman,  and 
they  were  the  parents  of  three  children.  MoUie  Forman 
became  Mrs.  Hubbard  of  Henderson,  Texas;  Pattie  be- 
came the  wife  of  Dr.  Stroud  of  Henderson,  where  she 
afterward  died;  Richard  Forman  died  in  childhood; 
Stephen  C,  the  youngest  son,  became  the  Longview  citi- 
zen in  whose  honor  this  account  is  given. 

Like  his  father,  Stephen  C.  Forman  was  bom  at 
Rodney,  Mississippi.  The  date  of  his  birth  was  April 
9,  1861.  Left  motherless  by  Martha  West  Forman 's 
death  three  months  later,  he  nevertheless  grew  up  among 
surroundings  that  developed  salient  qualities  of  mind 
and  character.  From  early  youth  he  had  been  an  active 
aid  to  his  father's  enterprise.  When  he  attained  his 
majority,  however,  he  longed  for  new  fields  in  the  west 
where  one's  view  broadens,  where  opportunities  flourish 
and  where  one  may  "hustle  while  he  waits." 

Taking  a  change  on  Texas,  Mr.  Forman  presently 
found  himself  within  her  borders  and  was  directed  to 
Long\iew,  as  an  advantageous  place  for  beginning  his 
career.  His  first  position  was  with  a  mutual  insurance 
company,  for  which  he  acted  as  solicitor.  When  he  had 
been  thus  engaged  fOr  three  years,  had  become  a  confi- 
dential agent  of  the  house  and  was  occupied  with  its 
concerns  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  company  was  over- 
taken by  financial  difficulties  and  Mr.  Forman  was  obliged 
to  seek  other  employment.     He  next  took  a  position  with 

F.  J.  Harrison  and  Company,  bankers  of  Longview,  but 
had  only  become  comfortably  situated  in  their  employ 
when  the  bank  closed  its  doors.  Mr.  Forman  met  this 
second  emergency  of  his  career  by  accepting  a  position 
at  Longview  as  agent  for  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway 
Company.-  For  sixteen  years  he  remained  in  the  employ 
of  this  road,  five  years  of  that  time  being  spent  in 
Minealo,  as  agent  there.  But  the  close  confinement 
which  such  a  position  entails  at  last  seriously  threatened 
the  health  of  Mr.  Forman.  He  therefore  resigned  in 
the  year  1900  and  entered  the  mercantile  house  of  W. 

G.  Northcutt,  known  then  as  the  Northcutt  Hardware 
and  Furniture  Company.  He  became  the  head  of  the 
furniture  department  and  in  the  management  of  that 
important  part  of  the  house  he  still  continues. 

The  civic  interests  of  Mr.  Forman  is  one  of  his  chief 
enthusiasms,  for  next  to  his  commercial  affairs,  the  wel- 
fare of  Longview  lies  closest  to  his  heart.  No  one  more 
heartily  seconds  and  supports  the  wise  and  progressive 
policies  of  the  mayor;  or  more  earnestly  endorses  and 
r»ommends  the  work  of  the  civic  secretary  in  the  promo- 
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tion  of  greater  attractiveness  and  better  financial  condi- 
tions. Mr.  Forman  is  in  sincere  accord  with  any  and  all 
movements  for  planting  seeds  of  righteousness  in  l)is 
community.  His  formal  relations  with  the  conventional 
organizations  having  this  end  in  view  are  centered  in  his 
membership  in  the  Baptist  church,  in  which  his  leader- 
ship as  a  senior  deacon  and  Sabbath  school  teacher 
counts  for  much. 

The  Forman  family  was  founded  in  Longview,  when 
on  March  21,  1886,  Mr.  Forman  and  Miss  Dollie  North- 
cutt  were  united  in  marriage.  Mrs.  Forman  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  WiUiam  G.  Northcutt  and  a  sister  of  Dr.  W.  D. 
Northcutt  of  this  city.  One  son  is  the  only  child  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Forman.  Howell  Forman  was  bom  in  1888. 
His  collegiate  education  was  obtained  at  Baylor  Uni- 
versity and  was  supplemented  by  legal  studies  in  the 
College  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Texas.  He  chose  busi- 
ness as  the  field  of  his  vocational  activity  and  his  liberal 
education  fits  him  unusually  well  for  such  work.  He  is 
at  present  associated  with  H.  Loeb  and  Company,  cotton 
factors  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 

Dr.  James  M.  Hooks.  A  successful  and  ever  advanc- 
ing physician  and  a  citizen  of  unusual  merit.  Dr.  James 
M.  Hooks  is  the  representative  of  a  family  that  has  been 
worthily  identified  with  the  progress  of  the  state  of 
Texas  since  the  early  'forties.  The  doctor  was  born  in 
Bowie  county,  April  14,  1872,  and  is  the  son  of 
Charles  A.  and  Fannie  H.  (Moore)  Hooks. 

Charles  A.  Hooks  was  the  son  of  Warren  Hooks,  and 
concerning  him  who  established  the  family  fortunes  in 
the  Lone  Star  state  it  may  be  said  that  the  latter  set- 
tled in  Bowie  county,  near  to  Myrtle  Springs,  in  about 
1846.  This  fine  old  pioneer  was  born  in  the  state  of 
Alabama,  on  January  7,  1802,  where  he  was  prominently 
known  as  a  planter  of  considerable  scope  and  the  owner 
of  a  large  number  of  slaves.  He  continued  in  that  busi- 
ness after  his  settlement  in  Texas,  and  died  at  his  plan- 
tation there  on  January  8,  1876.  He  married  Bettie 
Eoberts,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  a  goodly  family 
of  children,  of  which  those  who  reached  years  of  ma- 
turity were:  William,  who  passed  his  later  years  as  a 
farmer  in  Bowie  county;  James  B.  was  in  his  later 
life  known  as  a  real  estate  dealer  in  Texarkana;  Dr. 
John  B.  practiced  medicine  in  Paris  for  many  years; 
he  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia;  and  served  in 
the  Confederate  army  as  a  surgeon,  he  died  in  this  city 
in  1895 ;  Charles  A.,  who  became  the  father  of  Dr.  James 
M.,  of  this  review;  Colonel  Robert,  who  died  of  wounds 
received  in  the  service  of  the  Confederacy,  his  death 
occurring  close  upon  the  close  of  the  war.  Susan  mar- 
ried Marshall  Hooks  and  died  in  Bowie  county;  Joseph- 
ine became  Mrs.  Joseph  McCutcheon  of  Bowie  county, 
and  Jane  married  Coley  Smith,  also  a  resident  of  Bowie 
county. 

Charles  A.  Hooks  was  born  in  Alabama,  on  March  1, 
1841,  and  was  a  lad  of  tender  years  when  the  family  mi- 
grated to  Bowie  county,  this  state.  His  early  education 
was  received  in  the  school  of  "Father  McKenzie'*  in 
Clarksville,  and  he  finished  in  a  Virginia  college,  entered 
soon  thereafter  upon  a  career  as  a  soldier  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  serving  in  the  Eleventh  Texas  Cavalry. 
With  the  close  of  the  war,  he  returned  home  and  gave 
himself  to  farm  life,  the  vocation  of  his  father,  who  was 
yet  active  in  that  business,  and  he  gave  his  active  life 
to  that  great  industry.  His  life  was  a  quiet  and  unpre- 
tentious one,  undisturbed  by  political  ambition,  or  by 
any  enthusiastic  interest  in  church  or  fraternal  activities. 
He  possessed  a  strong  friendship  for  the  good  offices  of 
Protestant  denominations,  and  lived  a  clean  and  whole- 
some life,  fashioning  his  conduct  in  a  manner  such  as 
to  promote  harmony  and  happiness  among  his  associates. 
He  possessed  many  friends,  who  knew  him  for  a  simple, 
whofesouled  country  gentleman,  and  respected  and  loved 
him  as  such.     In  early  life  Mr.  Hooks  married  Fannie 


H.  Moore,  the  daughter  of  J.  C.  Moore,  one  of  the  larg 
land  owners  of  Bowie  county,  who  subsequently  moved  t 
Paris  and  engaged  in  cotton  buying  here  while  he  live^ 
He  was  a  man  of  South  Carolina  birth  and  educatioi 
and  one  who  stood  high  in  the  regard  of  his  fellow  me: 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mn 
Hooks  were  named  as  follows:  John  F.,  a  stockman  o 
Fort  Towsen,  Oklahoma-  Dr.  James  M.,  of  this  review 
Peyre  T.,  a  banker  of  Ladonia,  Texas;  Robert  W.,  o 
Texarkana;  Charles  A.,  of  that  place;  and  Mary  E.,  wh 
died  in  Palestine,  Texas,  as  Mrs.  Wayman  Mitdiell  lea^ 
ing  two  children. 

Dr.  James  M.  Hooks  left  the  paternal  home  in  child 
hood,  entering  the  home  of  his  paternal  uncle,  Dr.  Joh] 
F.  Hooks,  who  assumed  the  responsibility  of  his  educa 
tion  and  training.  He  attended  the  public  schools,  an* 
with  this  training  began  his  preparation  for  the  medica 
profession.  He  entered  Tulane  University  at  Nei 
Orleans  and  was  graduated  from  that  institution  i 
medicine,  in  April,  1895.  Soon  thereafter  he  engaged  h 
Paris  as  the  associate  of  his  uncle,  that  association  beinj 
formed  just  prior  to  the  illness  of  the  elder  physiciai 
which  resulted  in  his  death.  Since  that  time  Dr.  Hook 
has  occupied  the  place  of  his  uncle  and  predecessor  i; 
the  profession  of  medicine  in  Paris,  where  he  ha 
enjoyed  the  same  popularity  and  prominence  that  chai 
acteriyed  the  active  service  of  the  elder  doctor.  Th 
post-graduate  work  of  Dr.  Hooks  has  been  of  a  com 
prehonsive  and  varied  nature,  and  has  been  carried  oi 
in  Now  York,  at  the  Polyclinic  of  Chicago  and  unde 
the  famous  Mayo  Brothers  at  Rochester,  Minnesota.  H 
fraternizes  with  the  professional  societies,  in  the  local 
state  and  national  branches,  and  is  a  member  of  th 
^Masonic  order,  affiliating  with  the  Blue  Lodge  ani 
Chapter,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Independent  Orde 
of  Odd  Fellows.  The  doctor  is  a  Presbyterian  in  hi 
churchly  relations,  and  is  a  Democrat,  as  have  been  th 
men  of  his  family  for  a  number  of  generations. 

In  March,  1903,  Dr.  Hooks  married  Miss  Maud  Hai 
cock,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Hancock  and  his  wif 
Mary  C.  (Crook)  Hancock.  Mrs.  Hooks,  who  is  one  o 
the  three  children  of  her  parents,  passed  her  life  i 
Lamar  county,  where  she  is  well  and  favorably  known  t 
a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Phil  E.  Baer.  A  man  who  is  well  known  throughou 
the  eastern  section  of  the  state  of  Texas  is  Phil  E.  Baei 
of  Paris,  who  is  United  States  marshal  for  the  easter 
district  of  the  state.  He  has  for  many  years  played  a 
active  part  in  politics  and  has  had  the  courage  of  hi 
convictions,  being  a  Republican  in  an  overwhelming] 
Democratic  district.  Mr.  Baer  enjoys  a  wide  persona 
popularity  and  is  a  man  of  considerable  influence  in  th: 
section,  an  influence  which  he  always  has  used  in  beha] 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  peoT)le  whom  he  representee 

Phil  E.  Baer  was  born  in  Miami  county,  Indiana,  o 
the  24th  of  April,  1866.  His  father  was  the  only  so 
of  a  sturdy  German  emigrant  who  settled  at  Pern,  Ii 
diana,  and  lived  there  until  his  death.  He  was  boi 
in  1833,  grew  up  in  Indiana  and  married  Catherine  Wei< 
ner,  who  died  in  April,  1889.  Mr.  Baer  was  a  railroa 
man  and  was  employed  in  the  I.  P.  and  C.  Railroad  Con 
pany.  It  was  while  working  in  the  shops  as  a  mecfaan: 
that  he  lost  his  life  in  1870.  He  and  his  wife  were  tl 
parents  of  five  children,  and  of  these  Edward,  of  Sout 
Bend,  Indiana,  is  connected  with  the  Singer  Sewing  Ml 
chine  Company;  Phil  E.,  of  Paris,  Texas;  Joseph  is  wit 
the  Butler  Piano  Company  of  Peru;  and  Catherine  Im 
came  the  wife  of  Fred  Troster,  of  Peru,  and  died  i 
November,  1912. 

Phil  E.  Baer  received  his  education  in  the  publi 
schools  of  Peru,  but  the  death  of  his  father  made  hi 
widowed  mother  partially  dependent  on  the  help  of  he 
sons  and  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  he  left  Bthm 
and  became  a  messenger  boy  for  the  Wabash  BaHroa 
Company  in  his  native  town.     Ambitious  and  eager  t 
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learn  he  readily  picked  up  telegraphy  and  when  he  had 
become  expert  as  an  operator  he  left  Peru  and  came  to 
Texas. 

Here  he  was  first  stationed  at  Bound  Rock  for  the 
International  and  Great  Northern  Railroad,  as  operator 
and  then  was  transferred  to  Austin.  After  a  time  in  the 
capital  city  he  was  again  transferred,  this  time  to 
Texarkana,  where  he  became  ticket  agent  in  the  union 
depot.  He  remained  here  until  1904  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Paris  as  station  agent.  All  of  these  transfers 
were  in  the  nature  of  promotions  and  proved  that  he 
was  not  only  a  hard  worker  but  that  he  had  the  neces- 
sary ability  to  do  more  than  simply  fill  a  position. 

In  December,  1912,  he  resigned  from  his  railroad  posi- 
tion to  accept  the  appointment  of  United  States  Marshal. 
His  appointment  was  the  natural  outcome  of  many 
years  of  work  in  behalf  of  the  Republican  party.  His 
very  membership  in  the  Republican  party  is  evidence  of 
his  strong  will  and  independent  mind,  for  his  father  was 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  party  and  he  was  reared 
under  the  influence  of  the  beliefs  held  by  the  men  of 
this  party  in  the  days  when  the  feeling  between  the  two 
great  parties  ran  high.  Studying  out  political  questions 
for  himself  the  young  man  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  protective  policy  was  conducive  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  nation  and  since  Democracy  was  opposed  to  this 
principle  it  left  Mr.  Baer  with  nothing  to  do  but  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Republican  party.  In  Texarkana 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Bowie  County  Republican  com- 
mittee and  was  also  chairman  of  the  Republican  com- 
mittee of  his  congressional  distrid;.  He  frequently 
served  on  delegations  to  conventions  and  was  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  state  from  the  Thir- 
teenth district,  from  which  he  was  forced  to  resign 
through  the  pressure  of  other  work.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Republican  national  convention  in  1908,  and  to 
the  state  and  national  convention  of  1912,  being  one  of 
the  main  supporters  of  Mr.  Taft  at  this  time.  He  has 
always  been  a  strong  friend  and  faithful  adherent  to 
President  Taft.  In  1904  he  was  nominated  for  congress 
ajrainst  Morris  Shepard,  but  he  shared  the  fortunes  of 
his  party  which  was  defeated,  the  Democratic  majority 
being  abnormally  large  in  this  section.  While  a  resident 
on  Texarkana  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  citj  coun- 
cil and  lacked  but  two  votes  of  defeating  his  competitor 
two  to  one.  It  was  this  body  that  started  the  paving  of 
the  streets  of  the  city  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  formulated  the  paving  bill.  He  was  elected 
mayor  pro  tempore   during  this  term. 

Mr.  Baer's  fraternal  relations  are  with  the  Benevolent 
Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

Mr.  Baer  takes  a  keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Advocate  Publishing  Company,  which  publishes  the  Paris 
Advocate  and  in  which  he  is  a  director. 

George  A.  Garden.  A  quarter  of  a  century  of  able 
and  earnest  service  as  one  of  the  representative  mem- 
bers of  the  Texas  bar  stands  to  the  credit  of  this  sterling 
and  honored  citizen  of  Dallas,  where  he  is  the  senior 
member  of  the  well  known  law  firm  of  Garden,  Starling> 
Garden  &  Hemphill,  with  offices  at  420  Gommonwealth 
National  Bank  building.  Mr.  Garden  is  known  as  a 
man  of  high  professional  attainments,  has  appeared  in 
connection  with  much  important  litigation  in  the  state 
and  federal  courts  of  Texas,  and  he  has  consistently 
stood  exponent  of  all  that  makes  for  loyal  and  public- 
spirited  citizenship. 

Mr.  Garden  was  born  at  Dalton,  the  judicial  center  of 
Whitfield  county,  Georgia,  on  the  23rd  of  November, 
1865,  and  is  a  son  of  Moses  W.  and  Salena  (Dunn) 
Garden,  the  former  a  native  of  Tennessee  and  the  later 
of  Georgia.  Moses  White  Garden  was  a  gallant  and 
loyal  soldier  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  war  between  the 
states,  in  which  he  participated  in  many  important  en- 
gagements, including  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  in  which  he  was  severely  wounded.     While  con- 


valescing he  was  given  the  important  post  of  provost 
marshal  of  the  eastern  district  of  Alabama,  with  head- 
quarters at  Opelika.  While  thus  serving,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  years,  his  marriage  was  there  solemnized, 
and  where  his  wife  died  about  ten  years  ago.  When 
the  Union  forces,  under  command  of  Generals  Sherman 
and  Wilson,  entered  and  pillaged  eastern  Alabama,  Mr. 
Garden  retired  from  his  command  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Dalton,  Georgia,  where  he  remained  until  about  a 
year  after  the  close  of  the  war  and  where  his  son  George 
A.,  of  this  review  was  born,  returning  then  to  Opelika, 
Alabama.  Of  their  children  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters are  now  living. 

George  A.  Garden  acquired  his  early  education  in  the 
schools  of  Opelika,  Alabama,  and  thereafter  continued 
his  higher  academic  studies  in  the  Alabama  Agricul- 
tural &  Mechanical  College,  at  Auburn,  in  which  insti- 
tution he  was  graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1882  and  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  In  consonance  with  definite  ambition,  Mr.  Car- 
den  soon  afterward  entered  Columbia  College  of  Law, 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Later  he  continued  his 
professional  studies  in  the  Union  College  of  Law,  of  the 
Northwest  University  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 
While  thus  devoting  himself  earnestly  to  preparation  for 
an  exacting  profession,  Mr.  Garden  was  dependent  upon 
his  own  resources,  and  he  provided  for  his  needs  and 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  education  in  the  law  largely 
through  his  effective  services  as  a  newspaper  correspond" 
ent.  As  representative  of  a  newspaper  syndicate  he 
served  as  correspondent  in  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  and 
Idaho,  and  contributed  interesting  descriptions  of  the 
agricultural  and  mineral  resources  and  industrial  devel- 
opment of  those  states  and  accounts  of  customs  and 
habits  of  the  Indians  with  whom  he  came  in  close  con- 
tact. 

In  the  autumn  of  1887  Mr.  Garden  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  commenced  Ihe  practice  of  law  in  the  town 
of  Lamar,  Missouri.  A  few  months  later,  in  J|inuary, 
1889,  he  came  to  Texas  and  established  his  home  in  the 
vigorous  and  rapidly  growing  city  of  Dallas,  where  he 
has  since  been  engaged  in  the  successful  practice  of  his 
profession  any  where  his  law  business  has  kept  pace 
with  the  splendid  progress  of  the  city,  with  the  result 
that,  through  ability  and  close  application  he  has  gained 
definite  precedence  as  one  of  the  representative  members 
of  the  bar  of  northern  Texas,  even  as  he  is  one  of  the 
popular  and  valued  citizens  of  the  fine  city  that  has  long 
been  his  home  and  the  center  of  his  productive  endeavors. 
His  associates  in  the  law  firm  of  Garden,  Starling,  Car- 
den  &  Hemphill  are:  Chas.  W.  Starling,  D.  Frank  Car- 
den  and  B.  B.  Hemphill. 

Well  fixed  in  his  opinions  concerning  matters  of  econ- 
omic and  governmental  policy,  Mr.  Garden  has  been  an 
influential  figure  in  the  councils  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  state  of  his  adoption.  In  1906  he  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  Democratic  state  executive  com- 
mittee, and  continued  in  the  office  until  1908,  when  he 
declined  further  service,  owing  to  the  exigent  demands 
of  affairs  of  business.  He  is  identified  with  the  Dallas 
County  Bar  Association  and  the  Texas  Bar  Association, 
and  in  his  home  city  he  holds  membership  in  the  Dallas 
Club,  the  Dallas  Golf  &  Country  Club,  and  the  lodge  of 
the  Benevolent  &  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  lives 
in  an  attractive  home,  at  the  corner  of  Oak  Lawn  avenue 
and  Cedar  Springs  Road. 

In  the  year  1889  Mr.  Garden  wedded  Miss  Carrie 
Bums  Shumard,  daughter  of  Dr.  George  G.  Shumard, 
who  was  a  distinguished  surgeon  in  the  United  States 
army.  Mrs.  Carden  was  summoned  to  the  life  eternal 
in  1899,  and  is  survived  by  three  daughters, — Isabel, 
Salena  and  Carrie  Burns.  In  the  year  1902  was  solemn- 
ized the  marriage  of  Mr.  Carden  to  Miss  Rose  Porter, 
of  Mexico,  Missouri,  and  they  have  three  children, — 
Leona,  Elizabeth,  and  William  Bryan  Porter. 
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Beuben  W.  Wabben.  Among  men  everywhere  there 
must  always  be  leaders.  Individuals  not  naturally  de- 
monstrative to  too  great  a  degree,  with  a  high  regard  for 
the  rights  of  others,  and  possessing  proper  ideas  as  to 
the  b^t  means  of  advancing  the  best  interests  of  their 
communities,  are  doubtless  best  fitted  for  leadership. 
They  do  not  always  attain  to  that  x>osition,  but  when 
they  do  their  very  character  serves  as  a  guarantee  that 
the  tasks  entrusted  to  them  will  be  well  and  faithfully 
performed,  and  that  portion  of  the  world  which  comes 
under  their  influence  will  be  bettered  in  its  condition 
because  of  their  services.  In  no  field  does  this  assertion 
hold  more  true  than  in  that  of  finance.  .  The  leading 
financier  of  any  community  must  possess  many  qualities 
not  requisite  in  the  ordinary  citizen,  for  the  banking 
interests,  by  reason  of  their  very  nature,  must  be  care- 
fully conserved,  and  public  confidence  must  ever  be  held 
inviolate.  Among  the  men  who  have  qualified  for  leader- 
ship in  financial  matters  of  Knox  county,  Texas,  Beuben 
W.  Warren,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Munday,  stands 
in  the  foremost  ranks.  He  has  won  his  way  to  his  present 
enviable  position  through  years  of  industrious  and  well- 
directed  effort,  and  in  whatever  community  his  labors 
have  been  centered  has  contributed  materially  to  prog- 
ress and  development. 

Beuben  W.  Warren  was  bom  in  Overton  county,  Ten- 
nessee, February  19,  1863,  and  secured  a  somewhat  lim- 
ited education  in  the  public  schools,  this,  however,  having 
since  been  supplemented  by  years  of  study  and  observa- 
tion of  men  and  things.  He  was  reared  amid  agricul- 
tural surroundings,  and  until  his  twentieth  year  was  en- 
gaged in  assisting  his  father  on  the  old  homestead.  It 
was  not  the  young  man's  intention  to  follow  farming, 
however,  and  he  finally  chose  Texas  as  the  field  in  which 
to  center  his  activities.  For  about  fourteen  years  after 
his  arrival  here  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  lines  in 
Hamilton  and  Coryell  counties,  and  then  disposed  of  his 
interests  and  went  to"  Stamford,  Jones  county,  remain- 
ing in  business  there  about  three  years.  His  next  ven- 
ture was  in  Lawton.  Oklahoma,  where  for  two  years  he 
was  engaged  in  speculations  in  rural  real  estate,  but 
subsequently  returned  to  Texas  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Knox  City.  After  two  years  spent  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Farmers'  State  Bank  of  Knox  City,  of  which  he  was 
president  until  the  consolidation  of  that  institution  with 
the  First  National  Bank,  in  1912,  when  he  opened  the 
Bank  of  Munday,  at  Munday,  of  which  he  has  since 
been  president.  Although  he  maintains  his  residence 
at  Knox  City,  ^Mr.  Warren  keep*«  a  close  watch  on  his 
business  affairs,  and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  bank- 
ing conditions  in  this  part  of  the  State.  His  name  is  a 
synonym  for  business  responsibility  and  financial  ability, 
and  among  his  associates  he  is  held  in  the  highest  con- 
fidence. His  nephew,  Fre<l  Warren,  is  cashier  of  the 
bank  at  Munday,  and  acts  as  its  directing  head. 

Mr.  Warren  was  married  at  Evant,  Coryell  county, 
Texas,  in  1892,  to  ^liss  Montie  Gholson,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Gholson,  of  Lampasas  county,  Texas, 
and  seven  children  have  been  bom  to  this  union:  Marie, 
who  is  deceased;  a  babe,  who  died  unnamed:  and  Pauline 
L.,  Minnie  A.,  Ruby.  Reuben  W.,  Jr.,  and  Charles  K. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  are  consistent  members  of  the 
Baptist  church,  in  the  work  of  which  they  have  shown 
a  commendable  interest.  Mr.  Warren  is  a  Democrat  in 
politics  and  has  been  loyal  to  the  best  interests  of  his 
party,  although  he  Has  always  refused  to  accept  public 
office.  His  fraternal  connections  are  with  the  local  lodges 
of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  Knights  of 
I*vthins.  An  advocate  of  outdoor  life,  he  is  fond  of 
antoniol)iling,  owning  a  handsome  car  of  modern  manu- 
facture, and  often  goes  on  camping  expeditions.  It  is 
his  sincere  belief  that  Texas  offers  unequalled  oppor- 
tunities to  men  of  enterprise  and  ambition,  and  has 
shoT\Ti  his  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  State  bv  in- 
vesting  heavily  in  realty  here.     Personally  Mr.  Warren 


is  a  man  who  readily  makes  frienda  and  seldom  loees 
them,  as  his  wide  popularity  among  all  claaaee  indicates. 

Thomas  G.  Henley,  the  active  vice-president  of  the 
City  National  Bank,  is  a  native  of  the  city  of  Paris, 
Texas,  and  has  spent  all  of  his  active  business  life  in  his 
home  city.  He  is  one  of  the  most  popular  business  men 
in  the  city  and  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  strong 
financiers.  The  bank  with  which  he  is  connected  is  a 
stable  and  reliable  institution,  with  a  bosiness  that  is 
increasing  yearly  and  Mr.  Henley,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  bank  in  one  capacity  or  another  since  it 
first  opened  its  doors  deserves  no  small  amount  of  credit 
for  its  present  splendid  reputation. 

Thomas  G.  Henley  is  the  son  of  John  T.  Henley,  one 
of  the  best  known  residents  and  county  officials  of 
Lamar  county,  Texas,  though  now  retired  from  active 
service.  John  T.  Henley's  grandfather  was  bom  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  belonged  to  that  class  of  small  farmers  who 
owned  no  slaves.  He  removed  to  Tennessee  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  there  died  in  Sumner 
county,  Tennessee.  He  was  the  father  of  four  children, 
as  follows:  William,  who  died  at  Gallatin,  Tennessee,  as 
did  his  sister  Mary  and  his  brother,  John,  and  the  father 
of  John  T.  Henley.  Henley  was  bom  in  Amelia  county, 
Virginia,  in  1813,  and  was  only  a  child  when  his  father 
removed  to  Tennessee.  He  lived  in  the  latter  state  until 
after  the  Civil  war  when  he  moved  to  Texas  and  settled 
in  Paris  where  he  died  in  1897.  ^e  married  Sarah  P. 
Hall,  a  daughter  of  an  old  Virginia  family,  her  people 
having  settled  in  Tennessee  in  the  very  early  days, 
when  it  was  part  of  the  frontier.  She  died  in  Paris, 
Texas,  in  1875,  the  mother  of  the  following  children: 
Martha,  who  married  John  Bamett  and  died  in  Paris,  in 
1863,'  Mary,  who  died  in  the  same  year  as  her  sister  as 
the  wife  of  Henry  Ledbetter;  John  T.,  of  Paris;  Martin 
v.,  who  served  in  the  Confederate  army  and  died  in  Little 
Bock,  Arkansas,  during  the  war;  Edward  M.,  who  died  in 
Paris  in  1878,  and  George  P.,  of  Paris,  who  was  also  in 
the  Confederate  service  during  the  Civil  war. 

John  T.  Henley  was  bom  near  Gallatin,  Sumner  coun- 
ty, Tennessee,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1837,  and  when 
only  four  years  of  age  was  brought  by  his  parents  to 
St.  Clair  county,  Missouri,  and  there  on  a  frontier  farm 
he  grew  up.  He  received  only  the  meager  education 
that  the  rural  schools  of  the  time  were  able  to  provide, 
and  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  learn  a  trade  he 
selected  that  of  a  tinner.  He  learned  his  trade  in  Osce- 
ola, Missouri,  and  became  very  proficient,  having  all  the 
business  he  could  handle  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
war.  He  was  among  the  first  to  drop  his  tools  and  enlist 
in  the  Confederate  army,  becoming  a  soldier  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  In-ing,  of  the  Fifth  Missouri  In- 
fantry. It  was  in  1861  that  he  enlisted  and  he  was  placed 
on  duty  in  the  tinshop  as  a  mechanic.  In  1862  his  com- 
mand was  transferred  to  the  eastern  department  and 
during  this  year  he  was  discharged  for  disability  result- 
ing from  sickness.  He  did  not  leave  the  army,  however, 
remaining  attached  to  the  quartermaster's  department, 
and  it  was  in  this  relation  that  he  returned  to  the 
Trans-!Mississippi  department  and  made  his  headquarters 
at  Paris  while  he  gathered  supplies  for  the  transporta- 
tion department  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  He 
was  under  the  command  of  General  E.  Kirby  Smith  at 
this  post  and  when  the  news  of  the  fall  of  the  Confeder- 
acy reached  him  he  was  stationed  in  Dallas.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  he  took  up  the  tinner's  trade  once 
more,  locating  in  Paris,  after  a  time  developing  his 
little  shop  into  a  store,  and  eventually  becoming  the 
owner  of  a  successful  mercantile  establishment,  carry- 
ing stoves  and  hardware  of  various  kinds.  He  was  thus 
engaged  for  about  twenty  years  and  was  then,  in  1880, 
elected  treasurer  of  Lamar  county.  He  held  this  office 
continuously  until  1894,  thus  holrjing  office  for  fourteen 
years,  the  longest  official  tenure  of  any  official  in  TAmf^y 
county.     Since   his   retirement   from   office,   an  office  in 
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Beuben  W.  Warben.  Among  men  everywhere  there 
must  always  be  leaders.  Individuals  not  naturally  de- 
monstrative to  too  great  a  degree,  with  a  high  regard  for 
the  rights  of  others,  and  possessing  proper  ideas  as  to 
the  best  means  of  advancing  the  best  interests  of  their 
communities,  are  doubtless  best  fitted  for  leadership. 
They  do  not  always  attain  to  that  position,  but  when 
they  do  their  very  character  serves  as  a  guarantee  that 
the  tasks  entrusted  to  them  will  be  well  and  faithfully 
performed,  and  that  portion  of  the  world  which  comes 
under  their  influence  will  be  bettered  in  its  condition 
because  of  their  services.  In  no  field  does  this  assertion 
hold  more  true  than  in  that  of  finance.  .  The  leading 
financier  of  any  community  must  possess  many  qualities 
not  requisite  in  the  ordinary  citizen,  for  the  banking 
interests,  by  reason  of  their  very  nature,  must  be  care- 
fully conserved,  and  public  confidence  must  ever  be  held 
inviolate.  Among  the  men  who  have  qualified  for  leader- 
ship in  financial  matters  of  Knox  county,  Texas,  Reuben 
W.  Warren,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Munday,  stands 
in  the  foremost  ranks.  He  has  won  his  way  to  his  present 
enviable  position  through  years  of  industrious  and  well- 
directed  effort,  and  in  whatever  community  his  labors 
have  been  centered  has  contributed  materially  to  prog- 
ress and  development. 

Reuben  W.  Warren  was  bom  in  Overton  county,  Ten- 
nessee, February  19,  1863,  and  secured  a  somewhat  lim- 
ited education  in  the  public  schools,  this,  however,  having 
since  been  supplemented  by  years  of  study  and  observa- 
tion of  men  and  things.  He  was  reared  amid  agricul- 
tural surroimdings,  and  until  his  twentieth  year  was  en- 
gaged in  assisting  his  father  on  the  old  homestead.  It 
was  not  the  young  man^s  intention  to  follow  farming, 
however,  and  he  finally  chose  Texas  as  the  field  in  which 
to  center  his  activities.  For  about  fourteen  years  after 
his  arrival  here  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  lines  in 
Hamilton  and  Coryell  counties,  and  then  disposed  of  his 
interests  and  went  to  Stamford,  Jones  county,  remain- 
ing in  business  there  about  three  years.  His  next  ven- 
ture was  in  Lawton,  Oklahoma,  where  for  two  years  he 
was  engaged  in  speculations  in  rural  real  estate,  but 
subsequently  returned  to  Texas  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Knox  City.  After  two  years  spent  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Farmers'  State  Bank  of  Knox  City,  of  which  he  was 
president  until  the  consolidation  of  that  institution  with 
the  First  National  Bank,  in  1912,  when  he  opened  the 
Bank  of  Munday,  at  Munday,  of  which  he  has  since 
been  president.  Although  he  maintains  his  residence 
at  Knox  City,  Mr.  Warren  keeps  a  close  watch  on  his 
business  affairs,  and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  bank- 
ing conditions  in  this  part  of  the  State.  His  name  is  a 
synonym  for  business  responsibility  and  financial  ability, 
and  among  his  associates  he  is  held  in  the  highest  con- 
fidence. His  nephew,  Fred  Warren,  is  cashier  of  the 
bank  at  Munday,  and  acts  as  its  directing  head. 

Mr.  Warren  was  married  at  Evant,  Coryell  county, 
Texas,  in  1892,  to  Miss  Montie  Gholson.  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Gholson,  of  Lampasas  county,  Texas, 
and  seven  children  have  been  bom  to  this  union:  Marie, 
who  is  deceased;  a  babe,  who  died  unnamed;  and  Pauline 
L.,  Minnie  A.,  Ruby.  Reuben  W.,  Jr.,  and  Charles  K. 
Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Warren  are  consistent  members  of  the 
Baptist  church,  in  the  work  of  which  they  have  shown 
a  commendable  interest.  Mr.  Warren  is  a  Democrat  in 
politics  and  has  been  loyal  to  the  best  interests  of  his 
party,  although  he  has  always  refused  to  accept  public 
office.  His  fraternal  connections  are  with  the  local  lodges 
of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  An  advocate  of  outdoor  life,  he  is  fond  of 
automobiling,  owning  a  handsome  car  of  modem  manu- 
facture, and  often  goes  on  camping  expeditions.  It  is 
his  sincere  belief  that  Texas  offers  unequalled  oppor- 
tunities to  men  of  enterprise  and  ambition,  and  has 
shown  his  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  State  by  in- 
vesting heavily  in  realty  here.     Personally  Mr.  Warren 


is  a  man  who  readily  makes  friends  and  seldom  loses 
them,  as  his  wide  popularity  among  all  classes  indicates. 

Thomas  G.  Henlst,  the  active  vice-president  of  the 
City  National  Bank,  is  a  native  of  the  city  of  Paris, 
Texas,  and  has  spent  all  of  his  active  business  life  in  his 
home  city.  He  is  one  of  the  most  popular  business  men 
in  the  city  and  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  strong 
financiers.  The  bank  with  which  he  is  connected  is  a 
stable  and  reliable  institution,  with  a  business  that  is 
increasing  yearly  and  Mr.  Henley,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  bank  in  one  capacity  or  another  since  it 
first  opened  its  doors  deserves  no  small  amount  of  credit 
for  its  present  splendid  reputation. 

Thomas  G.  Henley  is  the  son  of  John  T.  Henley,  one 
of  the  best  known  residents  and  county  officials  of 
Lamar  county,  Texas,  though  now  retired  from  active 
service.  John  T.  Henley's  grandfather  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  belonged  to  that  class  of  small  farmers  who 
owned  no  slaves.  He  removed  to  Tennessee  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  there  died  in  Sumner 
county,  Tennessee.  He  was  the  father  of  four  children, 
as  follows:  William,  who  died  at  Gallatin,  Tennessee,  as 
did  his  sister  Mary  and  his  brother,  John,  and  the  father 
of  John  T.  Henley.  Henley  was  born  in  Amelia  county, 
Virginia,  in  1813,  and  was  only  a  child  when  his  father 
removed  to  Tennessee.  He  lived  in  the  latter  state  until 
after  the  Civil  war  when  he  moved  to  Texas  and  settled 
in  Paris  where  he  died  in  1897.  He  married  Sarah  P. 
Hall,  a  daughter  of  an  old  Virginia  family,  her  people 
having  settled  in  Tennessee  in  the  very  early  days, 
when  it  was  part  of  the  frontier.  She  died  in  Paris, 
Texas,  in  1875,  the  mother  of  the  following  children: 
Martha,  who  married  John  Bamett  and  died  in  Paris,  in 
1863;  Mary,  who  died  in  the  same  year  as  her  sister  as 
the  wife  of  Henry  Ledbetter;  John  T.,  of  Paris;  Martin 
v.,  who  served  in  the  Confederate  army  and  died  in  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  during  the  war;  Edward  M.,  who  died  in 
Paris  in  1878,  and  George  P.,  of  Paris,  who  was  also  in 
the  Confederate  service  during  the  Civil  war. 

John  T.  Henley  was  bom  near  Gallatin,  Sunmer  coun- 
ty, Tennessee,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1837,  and  when 
only  four  years  of  age  was  brought  by  his  parents  to 
St.  Clair  county,  Missouri,  and  there  on  a  frontier  farm 
he  grew  up.  He  received  only  the  meager  education 
that  the  rural  schools  of  the  time  were  able  to  provide, 
and  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  learn  a  trade  he 
selected  that  of  a  tinner.  He  learned  his  trade  in  Osce- 
ola, Missouri,  and  became  very  proficient,  having  all  the 
business  he  could  handle  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
war.  He  was  among  the  first  to  drop  his  tools  and  enlist 
in  the  Confederate  army,  becoming  a  soldier  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Irving,  of  the  Fifth  Missouri  In- 
fantry. It  was  in  1861  that  he  enlisted  and  he  was  placed 
on  duty  in  the  tinshop  as  a  mechanic.  In  1862  his  com- 
mand was  transferred  to  the  eastern  department  and 
during  this  year  he  was  discharged  for  disability  result- 
ing from  sickness.  He  did  not  leave  the  army,  however, 
remaining  attached  to  the  quartermaster's  department, 
and  it  was  in  this  relation  that  he  returned  to  the 
Trans-Mississippi  department  and  made  his  headquarters 
at  Paris  while  he  gathered  supplies  for  the  transporta- 
tion department  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  He 
was  under  the  command  of  General  E.  Kirby  Smith  at 
this  post  and  when  the  news  of  the  fall  of  the  Confeder- 
acy reached  him  he  was  stationed  in  Dallas.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  he  took  up  the  tinner's  trade  once 
more,  locating  in  Paris,  after  a  time  developing  his 
little  shop  into  a  store,  and  eventually  becoming  the 
owner  of  a  successful  mercantile  establishment,  carry- 
ing stoves  and  hardware  of  various  kinds.  He  was  thus 
engaged  for  about  twenty  years  and  was  then,  in  1880, 
elected  treasurer  of  Lamar  county.  He  held  this  office 
continuously  until  1894,  thus  holding  office  for  fourteen 
years,  the  longest  official  tenure  of  any  official  in  Lamar 
county.     Since  his  retirement  from  office,  an   office  in 
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which  he  succeeded  P.  M.  Price  and  in  which  he  was 
followed  by  F.  D.  Mallory,  he  has  spent  his  time  rais- 
ing chickens  and  looking  after  his  truck  garden,  but 
he  has  taken  no  part  in  politics.  He  has  always  been 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  party  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  church.  He  is  one  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  City  National  Bank.  In  fraternal  affairs  he  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  one  fraternity  with  which  he  is 
affiliated,  the  Masons,  being  a  Knight  Templar  and 
having  sat  in  the  grand  lodge  of  the  blue  lodge,  chap- 
ter and  commandery.  On  the  30th  of  January,  1867, 
John  T.  Henley  and  Emma  Grant  were  married  in  Lamar 
county,  Texas.  Mrs.  Henley  was  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
Grant,  who  came  to  Texas  from  Pennsylvania  in  1854, 
when  Mrs.  Henley  was  a  little  girl.  She  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1845  and  died  in  Paris  in  1898.  Colonel 
Grant  married  Eleanor  Holmes  and  their  children  were 
Jennie,  who  now  lives  in  Paris;  Mrs.  Mary  Matthieson, 
and  Mrs.  Henley.  The  children  of  John  T.  Henley  and 
his  wife  are  Thomas  G.;  Edwin  M.,  bookkeeper  for  the 
Greiner-Kelley  Drug  Company  of  Dallas,  Texas;  Mrs. 
Mary  Stone,  of  Paris;  Maggie  B.,  who  married  Luther 
Guthrie  and  lives  in  Brownwood,  Texas,  and  Mrs.  Ella 
Berry,  of  Paris. 

Paris,  Texas,  is  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  G.  Henley, 
the  date  of  his  birth  being  December  6,  1868.  He  was 
educated  here  in  the  private  schools  of  Professors  Rich- 
ardson and  Vesie,  and  later  came  under  the  direction 
and  influence  of  Professor  H.  C.  Gowdey.  The  latter 
educator  has  perhaps  had  the  greatest  and  most  bene- 
ficial personal  in^uence  over  the  boys  and  young  men 
of  the  city  than  has  any  teacher  before  or  since  his  time. 
Thomas  Henley  began  his  business  career  as  a  clerk  in 
the  office  of  John  H.  Milsap,  tax  collector  of  Lamar 
county  and  it  was  soon  after  this  time  that  his  father 
was  elected  county  treasurer,  and  a  clerical  position  in 
the  office  of  the  latter  came  to  his  share.  Here  he  had 
much  mathematical  work  and  obtained  considerable 
knowledge  as  to  the  handling  of  finances,  and  here  he 
determined  that  be  would  go  into  banking  if  an  opening 
offered. 

It  was  in  1890  that  his  opportunity  came,  when  the 
City  National  Bank  opened  its  doors,  in  October.  He 
entered  the  employ  of  the  bank  in  the  very  humble  posi- 
tion of  collector  but  after  a  time  he  rose  to  the  posi- 
tion of  bookkeeper,  and  then  in  turn  became  assistant 
cashier,  cashier,  and  in  January,  1912,  was  elected  vice- 
president,  with  active  duties.  Mr.  Henley  and  Mr. 
Eecord,  the  president,  are  the  only  men  in  the  institution 
who  have  been  with  the  bank  since  its  foundation  and 
they  have  pulled  it  through  many  hard  places  together. 
The  bank  was  first  capitalized  at  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  and  then  was  increased  to  double  that  amount 
with  a  surplus  of  forty  thousand  dollars.  The  bank  has 
paid  dividends  to  the  stockholders  to  the  amount  of 
seven  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  dollars  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  represents  the  sur- 
plus and  undivided  profits.  The  officials  of  the  bank 
are  Thomas  J.  Record,  president;  A.  P.  Park,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Thomas  G.  Henley  active  vice-president  and  Neville 
Brooks,  cashier.  The  directors  are  Charles  I.  Broad,  G. 
W.  Blakeney,  Neville  Brooks,  W.  A.  Bills,  J.  J.  Culbert- 
son,  T.  J.  Record.  John  Emberson,  T.  G.  Henley,  H.  H. 
Kirkpatrick.  B.  W.  Lewis,  A.  P.  Park,  John  A.  Porter, 
A.  N.  Rogers  and  H.  P.  Mayer. 

Mr.  Henley  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  fraternal 
affairs  of  Paris,  being  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Masons  and  of  the  Elks.  He  is  a  Ejiight  Templar  and  is 
past  eminent  commander  of  this  order.  He  has  been 
very  active  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  building 
committee  of  the  Elks  and  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  erection  of  their  new  home  in  Paris. 

In  1892,  in  Paris,  Mr.  Henley  was  married  to  Miss 
Clare  Ulmer.  a  daughter  of  A.  J.  IJlmer,  an  ex-soldier 
of  the  Confederate  army  who  came  to  Lamar  county 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  war.     Two  sons  have 


been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henley,  Thomas  Ulmer  and 
Edward  Brooks. 

Charles  E.  Kelly.  There  is  ever  *  special  satisfaction 
in  considering  the  career  of  a  man  who  has  achieved 
success  through  his  own  ability  and  efforts,  who  has  had 
the  will  to  dare  and  to  do  and  who  has  met  the  opposing 
forces  of  life  without  temerity  and  with  resolute  in- 
tegrity of  purpose.  Such  a  man  is  the  present  able  and 
popular  mayor  of  the  city  of  El  Paso,  the  attractive  and 
progressive  judicial  center  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name  and  an  important  commercial  and  industrial  point 
on  the.  border  between  Texas  and  Mexico.  The  interests 
of  his  home  city  have  been  most  safely  vested  in  his 
control  and  he  has  proved  one  of  the  most  energetic, 
loyal  and  enterprising  chief  executives  vouchsafed  to  El 
Paso,  where  he  has  inviolable  place  in  popular  confidence 
and  esteem  and  where  he  is  leading  merchant,  as  well 
as  the  owner  of  much  vahiable  realty.  He  has  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  civic  and  material  development  and 
progress  of  El  Paso,  knows  what  it  has  to  offer  as  a 
desirable  place  of  residencie  and  business  activities,  and 
never  loses  an  opportunity  to  exploit,  with  characteristic 
vigor  and  earnestness,  its  manifold  claims  for  considera- 
tion along  these  lines. 

A  scion  of  the  staunchest  of  southern  stock  of  Irish 
derivation,  Charles  Edgar  Kelly  clainis  the  fine  old  state 
of  Mississippi  as  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  was 
born  near  Fayette,  Jefferson  county,  that  state,  on  the 
11th  of  June,  1863,  and  was  the  eleventh  in  order  of 
birth  of  the  fourteen  children  of  WUliam  and  Mary 
(Woods)  Kelly,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  the  same 
old  homestead  as  were  all  of  their  children.  William 
Kelly,  whose  parents  were  natives  of  Ireland  and  sterling 
pioneers  of  Mississippi,  became  one  of  the  successful 
planters  and  representative  citizens  of  Jefferson  county, 
that  state,  where  both  he  and  his  wife  continued  to  re- 
side until  their  death,  the  remains  of  both  being  laid 
to  rest  in  the  Kelly  family  cemetery,  near  Fayette. 
William  Kelly  was  one  of  the  gallant  soldiers  of  the  Con- 
federacy in  the  Civil  war,  in  which  he  took  part  in 
numerous  engagements  and  in  which  he  served  until  the 
capitulation  of  the  city  of  Vicksburg. 

The  present  mayor  of  El  Paso  was  born  at  the  time 
when  the  fair  old  southland  was  enduring  the  ravages 
and  horrors  of  the  great  fratricidal  conflict  between  the 
states,  and  his  boyhood  days  were  passed  under  the  de- 
pressing conditions  of  the  so-called  reconstruction  period 
in  the  south,  with  the  result  that  his  early  educational 
advantages  were  most  meager.  To  one  possessed  of 
such  alert  mentality  and  definite  ambition,  such  a  handi- 
cap could  not  prove  formidable,  and  in  self-discipline 
and  association  viith  the  practical  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  life  Mr.  Kelly  has  made  good  this  early 
educational  deprivation,  with  the  result  that  he  is  a 
man  of  broad  information  and  well  fortified  opinions. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  Mr.  Kelly  went  to  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  where  he  learned  the  drug  business 
through  employment  in  one  of  the  leading  establish- 
ments in  the  fine  old  Crescent  city,  in  the  meanwhile 
devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  study.  He  remained  thus 
engaged  for  a  period  of  four  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which,  in  1883,  he  came  to  Texas,  a  youth  of  twenty 
years,  and  established  his  residence  in  El  Paso,  where 
he  passed  the  ensuing  four  years  as  clerk  in  a  drug  store. 
What  he  has  accomplished  in  the  intervening  years  has 
been  on  a  parity  with  the  splendid  development  and 
progress  of  his  home  city,  and  it  is,  indeed,  a  far  cry 
from  the  position  of  salesman  in  a  retail  store  to  that 
of  mayor  of  an  enterprising:  and  prosperous  municipality, 
and  the  occupying  of  a  place  of  prominence  as  a  busi- 
ness man  who  has  gained  independence  and  distinctive 
sncceFs  through  his  own  endeavors.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  the  buoyant  disposition  and  genial  nature  of  Mr. 
Kelly  have  had  definite  influence  in  furthering  his  suc- 
cess, but  the  concrete  elements  which  have  conserved  this 
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which  he  succeeded  P.  M.  Price  and  in  which  he  was 
followed  by  F.  D.  Mallory,  he  has  spent  his  time  rais- 
ing chickens  and  looking  after  his  truck  garden,  but 
he  has  taken  no  part  in  politics.  He  has  always  been 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  party  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  church.  He  is  one  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  City  National  Bank.  In  fraternal  affairs  he  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  one  fraternity  with  which  he  is 
affiliated,  the  Masons,  being  a  Knight  Templar  and 
having  sat  in  the  grand  lodge  of  the  blue  lodge,  chap- 
ter and  commandery.  On  the  30th  of  January,  1867, 
John  T.  Henley  and  Emma  Grant  were  married  in  Lamar 
county,  Texas.  Mrs.  Henley  was  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
Grant,  who  came  to  Texas  from  Pennsylvania  in  1854, 
when  Mrs.  Henley  was  a  little  girl.  She  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1845  and  died  in  Paris  in  1898.  Colonel 
Grant  married  Eleanor  Holmes  and  their  children  were 
Jennie,  who  now  lives  in  Paris;  Mrs.  Mary  Matthieson, 
and  Mrs.  Henley.  The  children  of  John  T.  Henley  and 
his  wife  are  Thomas  G. ;  Edwin  M.,  bookkeeper  for  the 
Greiner-Kelley  Drug  Company  of  Dallas,  Texas;  Mrs. 
Mary  Stone,  of  Paris;  Maggie  B.,  who  married  Luther 
Guthrie  and  lives  in  Brownwood,  Texas,  and  Mrs.  Ella 
Berry,  of  Paris. 

Paris,  Texas,  is  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  G.  Henley, 
the  date  of  his  birth  being  December  6,  1868.  He  was 
educated  here  in  the  private  schools  of  Professors  Rich- 
ardson and  Vesie,  and  later  came  under  the  direction 
and  influence  of  Professor  H.  C.  Gowdey.  The  latter 
educator  has  perhaps  had  the  greatest  and  most  bene- 
ficial personal  in^uence  over  the  boys  and  young  men 
of  the  city  than  has  any  teacher  before  or  since  his  time. 
Thomas  Henley  began  his  business  career  as  a  clerk  in 
the  office  of  John  H.  Milsap,  tax  collector  of  Lamar 
county  and  it  was  soon  after  this  time  that  his  father 
was  elected  county  treasurer,  and  a  clerical  position  in 
the  office  of  the  latter  came  to  his  share.  Here  he  had 
much  mathematical  work  and  obtained  considerable 
knowledge  as  to  the  handling  of  finances,  and  here  he 
determined  that  he  would  go  into  banking  if  an  opening 
offered. 

It  was  in  1890  that  his  opportunity  came,  when  the 
City  National  Bank  opened  its  doors,  in  October.  He 
entered  the  employ  of  the  bank  in  the  very  humble  posi- 
tion of  collector  but  after  a  time  he  rose  to  the  posi- 
tion of  bookkeeper,  and  then  in  turn  became  assistant 
cashier,  cashier,  and  in  January,  1912,  was  elected  vice- 
president,  with  active  duties.  Mr.  Henley  and  Mr. 
Record,  the  president,  are  the  only  men  in  the  institution 
who  have  been  with  the  bank  since  its  foundation  and 
they  have  pulled  it  through  many  hard  places  together. 
The  bank  was  first  capitalized  at  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  and  then  was  increased  to  double  that  amount 
with  a  surplus  of  forty  thousand  dollars.  The  bank  has 
paid  dividends  to  the  stockholders  to  the  amount  of 
seven  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  dollars  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  represents  the  sur- 
plus and  undivided  profits.  The  officials  of  the  bank 
are  Thomas  J.  Record,  president;  A.  P.  Park,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Thomas  G.  Henley  active  vice-president  and  Neville 
Brooks,  cashier.  The  directors  are  Charles  I.  Broad,  G. 
W.  Blakeney,  Neville  Brooks,  W.  A.  Bills,  J.  J.  Culbert- 
son,  T.  J.  Record.  John  Emberson,  T.  G.  Henley,  H.  H. 
Kirkpatrick,  B.  W.  Lewis,  A.  P.  Park,  John  A.  Porter, 
A.  N.  Rogers  and  H.  P.  Mayer. 

Mr.  Henlev  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  fraternal 
affairs  of  Paris,  being  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Masons  and  of  the  Elks.  He  is  a  Knight  Templar  and  is 
past  eminent  commander  of  this  order.  He  has  been 
very  active  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  building 
committee  of  the  Elks  and  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  erection  of  their  new  home  in  Paris. 

In  1892,  in  Paris,  Mr.  Henley  was  married  to  Miss 
Clare  Ulmer,  a  daughter  of  A.  J.  Ulmer,  an  ex-soldier 
of  the  Confederate  army  who  came  to  Lamar  county 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  war.     Two  sons  have 


been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henley,  Thomas  Ulmer  and 
Edward  Brooks. 

Charles  E.  Kelly.  There  is  ever 'special  satisfaction 
in  considering  the  career  of  a  man  who  has  achieved 
success  through  his  own  ability  and  efforts,  who  has  had 
the  will  to  dare  and  to  do  and  who  has  met  the  opposing 
forces  of  life  without  temerity  and  with  resolute  in- 
tegrity of  purpose.  Such  a  man  is  the  present  able  and 
popular  mayor  of  the  city  of  El  Paso,  the  attractive  and 
progressive  judicial  center  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name  and  an  important  commercial  and  industrial  point 
on  the.  border  between  Texas  and  Mexico.  The  interests 
of  his  home  city  have  been  most  safely  vested  in  his 
control  and  he  has  proved  one  of  the  most  energetic, 
loyal  and  enterprising  chief  executives  vouchsafed  to  El 
Paso,  where  he  has  inviolable  place  in  popular  confidence 
and  esteem  and  where  he  is  leading  merchant,  as  well 
as  the  owner  of  much  valuable  realty.  He  has  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  civic  and  material  development  and 
progress  of  El  Paso,  knows  what  it  has  to  offer  as  a 
desirable  place  of  residence  and  business  activities,  and 
never  loses  an  opportunity  to  exploit,  with  characteristic 
vigor  and  earnestness,  its  manifold  claims  for  considera- 
tion along  these  lines. 

A  scion  of  the  staunchest  of  southern  stock  of  Irish 
derivation,  Charles  Edgar  Kelly  claims  the  fine  old  state 
of  Mississippi  as  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  was 
born  near  Fayette,  Jefferson  county,  that  state,  on  the 
11th  of  June,  1863,  and  was  the  eleventh  in  order  of 
birth  of  the  fourteen  children  of  William  and  Mary 
(Woods)  Kelly,  both  of  whom  were  bom  in  the  same 
old  homestead  as  were  all  of  their  children.  William 
Kelly,  whose  parents  were  natives  of  Ireland  and  sterling 
pioneers  of  Mississippi,  became  one  of  the  successful 
planters  and  representative  citizens  of  Jefferson  county, 
that  state,  where  both  he  and  his  wife  continued  to  re- 
side until  their  death,  the  remains  of  both  being  laid 
to  rest  in  the  Kelly  family  cemetery,  near  Fayette. 
William  Kelly  was  one  of  the  gallant  soldiers  of  the  Con- 
federacy in  the  Civil  war,  in  which  he  took  part  in 
numerous  engagements  and  in  which  he  served  until  the 
capitulation  of  the  city  of  Vicksburg. 

The  present  mayor  of  El  Paso  was  born  at  the  time 
when  the  fair  old  southland  was  enduring  the  ravages 
and  horrors  of  the  great  fratricidal  conflict  between  the 
states,  and  his  boyhood  days  were  passed  under  the  de- 
pressing conditions  of  the  so-called  reconstruction  period 
in  the  south,  with  the  result  that  his  early  educational 
advantages  were  most  meager.  To  one  possessed  of 
such  alert  mentality  and  definite  ambition,  such  a  handi- 
cap could  not  prove  formidable,  and  in  self-discipline 
and  association  with  the  practical  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  life  Mr.  Kelly  has  made  good  this  early 
educational  deprivation,  with  the  result  that  he  is  a 
man  of  broad  information  and  well  fortified  opinions. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  Mr.  Kelly  went  to  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  where  he  learned  the  drug  business 
through  employment  in  one  of  the  leading  establish- 
ments in  the  fine  old  Crescent  city,  in  the  meanwhile 
devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  study.  He  remained  thus 
engaged  for  a  period  of  four  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which,  in  1883,  he  came  to  Texas,  a  youth  of  twenty 
years,  and  established  his  residence  in  El  Paso,  where 
he  passed  the  ensuing  four  years  as  clerk  in  a  drug  store. 
What  he  has  accomplished  in  the  intervening  years  has 
been  on  a  parity  with  the  splendid  development  and 
progress  of  his  home  city,  and  it  is,  indeed,  a  far  cry 
from  the  position  of  salesman  in  a  retail  store  to  that 
of  mavor  of  an  onterprisine:  and  prosperous  municipality, 
and  the  occupying  of  a  place  of  prominence  as  a  busi- 
ness man  who  has  gained  independence  and  distinctive 
sncceFs  through  his  own  endeavors.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  the  buoyant  disposition  and  genial  nature  of  Mr. 
Kelly  have  had  definite  influence  in  furthering  his  suc- 
cess, but  the  concrete  elements  which  have  conserved  this 
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result  have  been  his  energj,  circumspect  too,  Rmbitioii 
and  unwavering  integrity.  He  carefuilj  saved  his  earn- 
ings and  in  18ST  was  enabJed  to  engage  in  the  retail 
drug  business  on  tis  own  responBibility.  He  initiated 
this  ecterpriae  on  a  modest  scale,  and  gained  a  substan- 
tial and  representative  patronage,  with  the  result  that 
the  buflineKB  rapidl;  expanded  in  scope  and  importance. 
Mr,  Kelly  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Pollard,  and 
they  engaged  in  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  drug  busi- 
ness. Progressive  policies  and  fair  and  honorable  deal- 
ings have  resulted  in  the  upbuilding  in  this  line  of  the 
largest  enterprise  in  El  Paso.  The  retail  stores  of  the 
firm  of  Kelly  &  Pollard  are  of  the  most  nietropolitan 
appointments  and  equipment,  the  while  the  tvbolesalc 
trade  extends  throughout  the  wide  territory  normally 
tributnry  to  El  Paso  as  a  distributing  center.  Mr.  Kelly 
has  utilized  his  surplus  funds  in  making  judicious  in- 
vestments in  city  realty  and  also  farming  laiid  In  El 
Paso  county,  and  through  the  iniprovement  of  his  prop- 
erties and  the  normal  ajipreciation  in  their  value  he  has 
greatly  furthered  his  finaneial  stability,  the  while  he 
has  been  deeply  appreciative  of  the  many  advantages 
which  he  has  been  able  to  secure  in  the  city  and  i-uuuty 
of  his  adoption.  lie  is  aClilinted  with  the  local  orguniza- 
tioDB  of  the  KnJghls  of  Columbus  and  the  Benevolent 
&  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  he  and  the  niemhers  of 
his  family  are  communicants  of  the  Catholic  church. 

In  polities  Mayor  Kelly  was  born  and  bred  a  Democrat, 
and  he  has  had  no  inclination  to  waver  in  his  faith  or 
allegiance.  He  has  given,  in  an  unostentatious  way, 
definite  and  valuable  assistance  in  the  furthering  of  the 
party  cause  in  his  Etate  and  has  been  called  upon  to  serve 
lu  various  positions  of  public  trust,  including  that  of 
treasurer  of  El  Paso  county,  of  which  ofiBce  he  con- 
tinued the  incumbent  for  three  successive  terms,— the 
beat  voucher  for  the  efficiency  and  acceptability  of  his 
administration  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  county.  He 
was  nominated  for  a  fourth  term,  without  opposition, 
but  declined  further  service  in  the  office  that  had  en- 
grossed much  of  his  time  and  attention.  Mr.  Eelly  was 
appointed  mayor  of  El  Paso  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  Mayor  William  F.  liobiason,  who  died  suddenly, 
and  prior  to  this  he  had  given  most  effective  service  as 
a  member  of  the  city  council,  from  which  municipal  body 
he  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  chief  executive.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  originally 
appointed  Mr.  Keliy  was  continued  in  the  office  of  mayor 
by  popular  election,  and  the  estimate  placed  upon  his 
administration  was  shown  in  his  re-election  in  April, 
1912,  lor  the  second  regular  term.  A  recent  number  of 
the  "Border  Elk,"  published  in  the  interests  of  tho 
Benevolent  &  Protective  Order  of  Elks  in  Western  Texas, 
gave  an  appreciative  account  of  tho  career  of  Mayor 
Kelly,  and  the  article  is  well  worthy  of  perpetuation  in 
this  connection,  though  slight  elimination  and  para- 
phrase are  indulged  ia  in  the  following  reproduction  of 
the  same: 

"An  honest  and  progressive  administration  of  its  mu- 
nicipal affairs  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  the  city  of  El  Paso, 
and  tho  rapid  growth  of  the  city  within  the  last  six 
or  eight  years  is  due  largely  to  a  complete  absence  of 
graft  in  its  administrative  circles  and  to  the  loyal,  pa- 
triotic efforts,  honesty  and  capable  business  qualities  of 
the  men  in  charge  of  the  city's  affairs. 

"By  nature  and  (he  laws  of  trade  El  Paso  is  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  great  industrial  anil  commercial 
centers  of  this  country.  It  is  the  central  distributing 
point  for  an  empire  in  territory  rich  in  natural  resourees. 
In  six  years  its  business  has  increased  more  than  three 
hundred  per  cent  and  its  population  has  doubled.  But 
this  Article  is  intended  to  deal  only  with  what  its  munic- 
ipal administrations  have  done  for  the  city. 

"Nino  years  ago  Kl  Paso  did  not  have  any  paved 
itreets  and  not  over  two  miles  of  pared  sidewalks.  Its 
water   supply   was    insufBcient   and   the   water   was    not 


pure.  Its  school-house  accommodations  were  notori 
inadequate  and  the  city  had  only  one  fire  station.  ' 
□ut  increasing  the  rate  of  taxation  the  city  admin 
tion  has  given  El  Paso  more  and  better  paved  st 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  Texas  town.  Todi 
Paso  has  many  miles  of  paved  side  walks,  and  owi 
own  water  works,  which  furnish  a  bountiful  suppl 
the  purest  water  in  the  west.  The  capacity  of  the  « 
works  system,  both  for  supply  and  for  service,  has 
doubled.  New  schoolhouses  have  been  built  and  o 
enlarged.  The  efficiency  of  the  fire  department  baa 
increased  three  hundred  per  cent,  by  the  establish 
of  sub-stations  equipped  with  the  best  fire-fighting 
chinery,  and  the  police  department  has  been  brougk 
to  a  high  grade  of  efficiency,  though  in  numbers 
twenty  per  cent  smaller  than  the  force  of  any  i 
Texas  city  of  the  same  comparative  [lopulation. 

"Charles  E.  KeUy,  the  present  mayor,  has  givei 
people  a  progressive  business  administration,  and  hi 
had  the  loyal  support  of  Aliiermen  .T.  I.  Hewitt,  V 
Clayton,  S.  Blumeuthal  and  Percy  McGbee.  It  has 
a  clean  aduiiuistratioo  and  has  won  for  the  mayor 
aldermen  the  conffdence  and  support  of  the  business 
nnd  property  owners  of  the  city.  With  practical 
ness  men  handling  the  city 's  affairs.  El  Paso  c 
many  splendid  opportunities  for  the  investment  of 
tal  in  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises.  The 
pie  of  EI  Paso  have  confidence  in  the  city  and  iti 
ministration. " 

In  May,  1S97,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Kelly  to  Miss  Willie  Word,  daughter  of  Prank 
Ann  (Jarman)  Word,  of  Inverness,  Mississippi,  in  w 
state  the  father  is  a  jirominent  planter  and  represi 
tire  citizen  of  Sunflower  county.  Mayor  and  Mrs.  I 
have  four  children,  all  of  whom  remain  at  the  pari 
home,  which  is  a  center  of  most  gracious  hospiti 
The  names  of  the  children  are  here  entered  in  respe 
order  of  birth:    Emilie,  Elizabeth,  Anna  and  Charli 

JUDOE  Adam  Cone.  A  life  long  Texan,  one  who 
come  up  from  the  difficulties  and  disadvantages  i 
youth  spent  in  the  most  moderate  of  circumstances, 
who  at  the  beginning  of  middle  age  has  attained  a  { 
of  prominence  and  influence  in  all  circles  of  Andc 
county.  Judge  Adam  Cone  ia  a  true  leader  in  the  '. 
citizenship,  and  has  exhibited  that  unquestionable 
votion  to  the  public  welfare  and  the  sort  of  effii 
honesty  that  is  everywhere  needed  in  the  public  ser 

Bom  in  Anderson  county,  October  14,  1872,  near  T 
cat  Ferry,  he  is  essentially  a  true  son  of  Texas  and 
throughout  his  career  shown  a  fine  loyalty  to  the  t: 
tions  of  this  great  state.  His  father,  Adam  Cone,  w 
native  of  Marion  county,  Alabama,  and  his  motl 
maiden  name  was  Bamma  Johnson,  she  being  a  ne 
of  Louisiana.  Both  father  and  mother  came  to  Ti 
at  an  early  date  with  their  respective  families, 
were  among  the  hardy  pioneers  of  east  Teiu.  Al 
Johnson  the  father  of  Judge  Cone's  mother,  eami 
Texas  during  tho  early  sixties  and  brought  with  him 
hundred  fdaves.  He  was  a  man  of  rugged  ehan 
and  a  splendid  type  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  s 
He  bought  a  large  landed  property  and  continued 
farmer  and  planter  until  his  death.  The  famil; 
both  sides  is  of  Scotch-Irish  stock.  Judge  Cone  n 
knew  bis  father,  who  died  two  montlis  before  tbe  I 
of  the  son,  and  when  the  latter  was  eleven  years  of 
his  mother  passed  away  so  that  he  was  an  orphan 
at  a  time  wiien  a  boy  most  needs  the  care  and  gnid 
of  his  parents.  Owing  to  some  strong  native  qual 
in  his  makeup,  and  also  to  the  influences  which  ' 
thrown  around  his  boyhood  years,  he  developed  a 
cessful  manhood  in  spite  of  the  early  disadvantages, 
is  now  one  of  the  strong  men  of  his  community.  A 
the  death  of  his  mother,  he  went  to  live  with  an  n 
Joseph  A.  .Tohnson,  who  is  still  a*  resident  upon  somi 
the  land  which  his  family  settled  in  ISeS.     This  n 
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was  kind  and  considerate  and  gave  invaluable  direction 
to  the  youthful  training  of  Adam  Cone.  The  latter  at- 
tended the  public  schools,  and  subsequently  at  liis  own 
expense  he  attended  a  private  school  in  Omen,  in  Smith 
county.  Soon  after  leaving  that  institution  he  entered 
the  Sam  Houston  Normal  school,  where  he  rounded  out 
his  education.  In  the  meantime  he  had  taken  up  the 
work  of  teacher,  and  his  career  as  an  educator  lasted 
altogether  for  ten  years,  all  of  it  spent  in  Anderson 
county.  During  five  years  of  this  time,  he  served  as 
a  member  of  the  teacher's  examining  board.  Prom  that 
stage  of  his  career  he  advanced  rapidly  in  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens  and  has  enjoyed  suc- 
cess in  business  and  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs. 
In  1900  he  was  nominated  and  elected  district  clerk  of 
Anderson  county,  serving  two  terms.  On  retiring  from 
that  office  he  began  a  general  real  estate  business  in 
Palestine,  and  it  is  as  an  enterprising  real  estate  man 
that  he  is  best  known  over  his  native  county.  In  August, 
1912,  came  his  appointment  as  county  judge  of  Ander- 
son county,  to  fill  out  an  unexpired  term.  No  better 
choice  could  have  been  made  among  the  county  citizen- 
ship for  this  important  administrative  office.  During 
the  fifteen  or  twenty  years  that  Judge  Cone  has  been 
known  to  the  people  of  Anderson  county,  they  have  come 
to  place  implicit  confidence  in  his  spoken  word  and  judg- 
ment, and  it  is  this  fine  business  integrity  which  has 
made  him,  not  only  a  successful  real  estate  man,  but  a 
most  capable  judge.  In  real  estate,  though  a  general 
broker,  he  makes  a  speciality  of  acreage  property. 

Judge  Cone  is  a  southerner  by  birth  and  training. 
His  father  was  a  soldier  of  the  Confederate  army,  fight- 
ing all  through  the  war,  and  during  most  of  his  service 
filled  the  very  hazardous  post  of  courier  or  dispatch 
bearer.  Judge  Cone  has  also  given  four  years  of 
service  as  a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Palestine. 

October  30,  1901,  he  married  Miss  Suzabelle  Dupuy, 
of  Anderson  county,  a  daughter  of  J.  D.  Dupuy,  who 
was  a  native  of  Kentuekv.  The  three  children  born  of 
their  marriage  are  Adam  .Jr.,  Evelyne  and  Johnson. 
Mrs.  Cone  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  has 
made  her  home  a  center  of  the  best  influences  and  ideals. 
Judge  Cone  is  active  in  lodge  circles,  being  affiliated  with 
Tyre  Lodge  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  of  Tennessee  Colony;  Ivan- 
hoe  Lodge  No.  15,  K.  of  P.  and  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World  of  Palestine. 

A.  G.  Moore.  Probably  every  one  in  Palestine  and 
nearly  every  one  in  Anderson  county  knows  personally 
and  esteems  the  genial  *'Gus''  Moore,  the  present  chief 
of  police  of  Palestine.  Mr.  Moore  has  spent  all  his  life 
in  Texas,  and  his  career  has  been  known  among  his 
fellows  from  his  youth  up.  He  spent  his  early  life  as 
a  farmer  and  subsequently  engaged  in  business  at  Pales- 
tine, but  for  twenty  years  has  been  chiefly  occupied  with 
official  duties.  Mr.  Moore  is  a  citizen,  who  by  faithful 
and  intelligent  service,  has  contributed  no  unimportant 
share  to  the  good  government  and  well  being  of  Texas, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  official  life  in 
his  city  and  county. 

A.  G.  Moore  was  born  in  Georgetown,  Quitman  county, 
Georgia,  October  15,  1869,  a  son  of  James  R.  and  Mary 
Eliyabeth  (McCloud)  Moore.  The  mother  died  while 
he  was  in  infancv  and  he  has  no  recollection  of  her.  The 
parents,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Georgia,  were 
married  in  that  state  and  the  family  is  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent.  The  first  ancestors  came  to  America  at  a  very 
early  date,  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  early  genera- 
tion fought  in  the  Colonial  wars.  By  occupation  the 
father  was  a  planter,  who  worked  his  estate  with  the 
aid  of  slave  labor,  and  during  the  Civil  war  enlisted  in 
a  Georgian  regiment.  About  a  year  after  his  enlist- 
ment he  was  desperately  wounded  and  returned  home 
unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  soldier  any  longer. 
In  February,  1880,  he  moved  to  Texas,  coming  by  way 
of  Galveston,  and  locating  in  Sabine  county.    From  that 


county  he  moved  to  Anderson  county  and  located  upon 
the  noted  old  Pool  plantation,  which  was  his  home  until 
his  death  which  occurred  July  1,  1888.  The  town  of 
Slocum  now  stands  upon  this  plantation.  The  father 
was  a  plain,  unassuming  man  whose  sterling  integrity 
and  common  sense,  gave  him  a  high  reputation  among 
his  associates,  who  performed  the  duties  of  life  in  a 
quiet  manner  and  never  sought  notoriety.  He  was  a 
Christian  gentleman  and  a  devoiit  member  of  the  Baptist 
church. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Moore  is  the  only  survivor  of  this  family. 
His  brother  Edward  died  as  a  chUd.  There  are  two 
half-brothers,  Sylvester  **Sil"  Grayham  of  Anderson 
county,  and  Thomas  Moore,  whose  whereabouts  are  un- 
known. Until  1889,  Mr.  Moore  remained  at  home  and 
was  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  farming.  In  the  mean- 
time he  had  acquired  a  substantial  education  in  the 
local  schools.  He  then  entered  upon  a  business  course 
at  Palestine  and  continued  as  one  of  the  local  mer- 
chants until  1892.  On  the  thirteenth  ©f  April,  that  year, 
he  was  appointed  to  a  place  on  the  police  force  and  was 
also  for  nine  years  deputy  marshal.  Subsequently  he 
was  promoted  to  assistant  chief  of  police,  an  office  which 
he  held  for  two  years,  and  in  May,  1912,  became  chief 
of  police. 

On  December,  1892,  Mr.  Moore  married  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Eleanor  Davis,  a  native  of  Anderson  county,  and 
a  daughter  of  R.  H.  and  Emeline  (Douthitt)  Davis. 
The  Davis  and  Douthitt  families  are  among  the  oldest 
in  central  Texas,  and  their  descendants  are  now  scat- 
tered all  over  the  state.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  are  the 
parents  of  four  children,  namely:  Ava  Jewel,  Edgar 
Lee,  Harry  Gilbert  and  Arno  Grayham.  The  family  are 
members  of  the  Christian  church,  and  Mr.  Moore  is  affil- 
iated with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World  and  the  Fraternal  Union  of  America.  Mrs. 
Moore,  who  has  a  popular  place  in  the  social  circles  of 
Palestine,  is  an  active  member  of  the  Lady  Maccabees 
of  the  World. 

Jesse  L.  Jones.  In  the  great  Southwest,  where  in- 
dividual ability  is  the  keynote  of  success,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  find  men  of  determination,  resource  and  force 
of  character,  who  have  been  the  architects  of  their  own 
fortunes  and  have  fought  their  way  to  financial  inde- 
pendence and  public  esteem  over  innumerable  obstacles 
which  have  arisen  in  their  path.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  it  would  be  possible  to  discover,  even  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  which  boasts  of  its  self-made  men,  many 
who  have  attained  to  such  distinction  from  such  humble 
beginnings  as  that  gained  by  Jesse  L.  Jones,  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Rule,  and  a  citizen  who  has 
won  the  unquestioned  right  to  be  numbered  among  the 
very  foremost  men  of  his  section.  His  career,  from  the 
time  he  was  a  lad  of  fourteen  years,  has  been  one  of 
uninterrupted  industry  and  has  been  marked  by  constant 
advancement  in  the  various  occupations  and  activities 
to  which  he  has  devoted  his  attention.  He  was  born  in 
Choctaw,  now  Montgomery  Co.,  Mississippi,  March  1, 
1859,  and  is  a  son  of  William  C.  and  Delilah  (Arm- 
strong) Jones. 

William  C.  Jones  was  born  in  Alabama,  and  in  young 
manhood  removed  to  Mississippi,  being  a  resident  of 
that  State  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  He  there 
enlisted  in  an  artillery  regiment  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  served  in  numerous  engagements  until  the 
battle  of  Vicksburg,  in  which  he  lost  his  left  arm.  Re- 
ceiving his  honorable  discharge  on  account  of  disability, 
he  returned  to  his  Mississippi  home,  and  upon  his  re- 
covery again  took  up  his  fanning  and  stock-raising 
operations,  not  allowing  his  terrible  misfortune  to  dis- 
courage him,  but  striving  to  make  a  place  for  himself 
in  the  world.  He  grew  to  become  one  of  the  foremost 
men  of  Montgomery  County,  and  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  county  treasurer,  serving  his  fellow-citizens  in  a  con- 
scientious  and   able   manner    and   winning   the   respect 
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and  esteem  of  the  people  of  his  communitj.  In  1873 
Mr.  Jpnes  came  with  his  family  to  Texas,  and  here  con- 
tinued to  be  engaged  in  farming  and  ranching  to  the  end 
of  his  career.  His  death  occurred  in  1912,  when  he  was 
eighty-five  years  of  age,  and  he  was  laid  to  rest  in 
Haskell  Cemetery.  He  was  well  known  in  Masonic  cir- 
cles. His  religious  faith  was  that  of  the  Primitive  Bap- 
tist church,  and  lived  up  to  its  teaching  throughout  his 
long  and  useful  life.  In  business,  in  religion  and  in 
public  life,  he  was  a  man  who  always  exemplified  the 
highest  ideals  of  citizenship,  and  in  the  evening  of  his 
career  he  was  able  to  look  over  long  years  well  spent, 
satisfied  in  the  completion  of  a  work  well  done.  Mr. 
Jones  was  married  in  Mississippi  to  Miss  Delilah  Arm- 
strong, a  native  of  Choctaw,  now  Montgomery  County, 
who  still  survives,  making  her  home  with  her  youngest 
daughter,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Russell,  of  Haskell.  She  is  a 
devout  Christian  woman,  a  faithful  believer  of  the  Primi- 
tive Baptist  Church,  and  reared  her  children  to  lives  of 
honesty,  fitting  them  to  fill  honorable  positions  in  after 
life.  There  were  ten  children  in  the  family,  and  of 
these  Jesse  L.  was  the  oldest. 

Jesse  L.  Jones  secured  his  educational  training  in  the 
public  schools  of  Mississippi,  which  he  attended  until 
fourteen  years  of  age,  but  this  was  later  supplemented 
by  self -study  and  close  observation.  He  began  his  battle 
with  the  world  upon  coming  to  Texas,  and  for  three 
years  was  engaged  in  working  on  his  father's  farm. 
During  the  years  1876  and  1877  he  was  employed  on  the 
Buffalo  Bange,  and  then  returned  to  his  home,  where 
he  helped  his  father  operate  his  farm  and  cattle  ranch 
for  two  years  more.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he 
moved  the  cattle  to  Dickens  County  and  ranched  at  a 
point  on  Duck  Creek,  near  the  present  location  of 
**Spur,''  Texas,  at  that  time  there  being  but  few  settle- 
ments west  of  Fort  Griffin.  Mr.  Jones  remained  in 
Dickens  County  until  1881,  when  he  sold  out  and  went 
into  the  extreme  Northwest  of  the  Panhandle  country, 
there  working  with  the  Prairie  Cattle  Company  during 
the  season  of  1882.  He  then  returned  to  his  home  again, 
but  on  January  2d,  1883,  came  to  Haskell  County  and 
engaged  in  the  sheep  business  for  Col.  J.  L.  L.  McCall, 
for  whom  he  worked  until  1885.  In  that  year  he  was 
elected  the  first  county  and  district  clerk  of  the  new 
county  of  Haskell,  and  continued  to  serve  as  such  for 
four  successive  terms,  then  accepting  the  position  of 
cashier  of  the  Haskell  National  Bank.  That  his  service 
with  his  institution  was  of  a  satisfactory  character  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  letter: 

' '  Haskell,  Texas,  January  26,  1901. 

'*  Trusting  that  these  presents  may  be  of  some  advan- 
tage to  Mr.  J.  L.  Jones,  and  being  desirous  of  rewarding 
merit,  we,  the  officers,  M.  S.  Pierson,  president;  A.  C. 
Foster,  vice  president ;  and  Lee  Pierson,  assistant  cashier, 
since  the  organization  of  the  Haskell  National  Bank,  in 
November,  1890,  unanimously  and  voluntarily  hereby 
certify  that  J.  L.  Jones  has  been  cashier  of  the  Haskell 
National  Bank  continuously  since  January,  1893,  and 
during  the  entire  time  has  had  the  management  of  said 
bank,  he  being  the  principal  executive  officer,  making 
all  the  loans.  Mr.  Jones  resigns  his  position  as  cashier 
voluntarily  and  against  the  expressed  wish  of  a  unani- 
mous board  of  directors,  who  at  all  times  expressed  them- 
selves as  well  pleased  with  the  management  and  execu- 
tive ability  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  also  as  highly  pleased  with 
the  results  in  the  way  of  profits  made  and  dividends 
paid.  Therefore,  we,  the  undersigned  officers  and  di- 
rectors of  said  bank,  hereby  express  our  regret  at  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Jones  and  very  reluctantly  give  him 
up  as  our  cashier  and  recommend  him  as  highly  proficient 
in  every  respect  to  fill  any  position  of  trust,  he  being 
moral,  sober,  industrious,  honest,  capable  and  efficient, 
and  an  all-round  good  financier.  M.  S.  Pierson,  presi- 
dent; A.  C.  Foster,  vice  president;  Lee  Pierson,  assistant 
cashier;    D.   R.   Couch,   director.'' 

Upon    resigning  from   his  position   as   cashier   of   the 


Haskell  National  Bank,  Mr.  Jones  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business,  which  he  followed  until  June,  1910,  and 
then  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Rule,  of  which  he  has  since  been  presi- 
dent and  active  directing  head.     He  has  made  this  one 
of  the  leading  institutions  of  Haskell  County,  the  bank 
carrying  on  a  general  banking  business  all  over  its  terri- 
tory.   Probably  there  is  no  letter  known  man  connected 
with  monetary  matters  in  this  section  of  the  State,  and 
his   career   is   one  upon  which   there  has  not  been   the 
slightest  stain  or  blemish.     In  addition  to  Ms  banking 
interests,   he   has  large  land   holdings  in  various  parts 
of  the   State,   and   his   connection    with   various   enter- 
prises  of  an   important   nature   make   him   one   of    the 
most  important  factors  in  the  business  life  of  Haskell 
County.     He   was   reared   in   the   faith   of   the   Baptist 
Church,  and  has  been  true  to  its  teaching  and  liberal 
in  his  support  of  its  movement.     An  active  member  of 
the  Rule  Commercial  Club,  he  has  served  on  some  of  its 
most  important  committees,  and  is  known  as  an  enthu- 
siastic ** booster''  of  his  adopted  place  and  its  advan- 
tages.   In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  but  has  taken  no 
active  interest   in  the  struggles  of  the  political  arena. 
He  is  not  indifferent,  however,  to  the  duties  of  citixen- 
ship  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Rule  School  Board 
for  several  years.     His  home  and  family  are  his  chief 
pleasure,   although   he   is   also   fond  of  theatricals    and 
music,   and   at    any    time   enjoys   a   good   speech.      Per- 
sonally  he   is   a   man   easy   of   approach,   for   the   pros- 
perity that  has  come  to  him  has  not  changed  his  genial- 
ity and  sympathetic  nature.     He  is  popular  in  Masonic 
circles,  having  taken  all  the  degrees  in  the  York  Bite, 
including  the  orders  of  the  Knights   Templar  and  the 
Mystic   Shrine,   and   in   Scottish   Rite   Masonry,  has   at- 
tained to  the  32nd  Degree;   and  also  holds  membership 
in  the  Encampment  of  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, and  in  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 

On  April  14th,  1886,  Mr.  Jones  was  married  to  Miss 
Hallie  Martin,  daughter  of  A.  C.  and  Nannie  Martin, 
who  came  from  Georgia,  and  to  this  union  there  have 
been  born  seven  children,  as  follow^s:  Nollie,  who  is 
deceased;  Lennis  W.,  who  is  married  and  resides  at 
Rule,  Texas,  where  he  is  Cashier  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  that  place;  Chester  L.,  who  looks  after  his 
father  *s  stock  farming  interests,  and  is  married  and 
resides  at  Rule;  and  Nell,  Frances,  Thelma,  and  Foster 
L.,  all  residing  at  home. 

E.  T.  McCain.  One  of  the  most  rapidly  rising  young 
men  of  ability  in  Palestine  and  in  Anderson  county  is 
E.  T.  McCain,  whose  magnetic  personality  and  keen  in- 
sight into  civil  affairs  have  resulted  in  his  being  made 
a  clerk  of  the  district  court  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
six  years.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  citizens  of  the  county 
and  state  to  view,  even  though  briefly,  the  details  of 
his  genealogical  and  biographical  history. 

Among  the  very  first  pioneers  who  came  from  other 
states  to  Texas  was  Mr.  McCain's  paternal  grandfather. 
This  vigorous  settler  of  those  early  days  did  much  to- 
ward making  habitable  and  peaceful,  a  wild  and  danger- 
ous region.  He  was  well  known  among  the  pioneer  In- 
dian fighters  and  also  served  the  nation  gallantly  as  a 
private  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812.  His  was  a  long 
and  eventful  life,  whose  span  of  earthly  years  was  more 
than  one  hundred.  His  son,  J.  R.  McCain,  had  been  born 
before  the  family's  removal  from  their  earlier  home  in 
Alabama.  Another  Alabama  family  who  sought  a  home 
here  was  the  Smyrl  family,  large  planters  and  slave 
holders,  whose  date  of  migration  was  near  that  of  the 
McCains.  Laura  Smyrl,  like  J.  R.  McCain,  was  a  child 
at  that  time.  Both  grew  to  maturity  in  this  state, 
where  they  were  married.  They  became  well  known 
among  the  Anderson  citizens  of  well-ordered  lives,  well- 
to-do  circumstances  and  useful  service  to  their  fellow- 
men.  During  all  his  independently  vocational  life,  J.  B. 
McCain  was  engaged   in  both   farming  and   conducting 
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a  cotton-gin.  His  social  activities  were  chiefly  blended 
with  those  of  his  church,  both  he  and  his  wife  being 
loyal  and  consistent  Baptists.  J.  B.  McCain  died  in 
1912,  but  Mrs.  McCain  still  lives  on  the  fann  home- 
stead in  Anderson  county.  Five  children,  grown  to 
maturity,  survive  the  father.  E.  T.  McCain,  the  special 
subject  of  this  sketch,  is  more  extensively  referred  to 
below.  Ira  McCain  is  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools. 
Emmett  McCain  has  charge  of  the  home  farm.  Miss 
Ivella  and  Miss  Laurine,  the  daughters,  are  at  home. 

At  Jacksonville,  in  Cherokee  county,  Texas,  E.  T. 
McCain  was  born  on  January  6,  1886.  After  the  usual 
period  of  youthful  development  and  of  preliminary  educa- 
tion, he  entered  upon  remunerative  activities  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  engaging  in  work  on  the  farm  and  at  the  cotton- 
gin.  This  he  continued  for  three  years,  whereupon  he 
became  a  student  in  the  school  at  Neches,  where  he  ob- 
tained an  academic  education.  With  this  direct  prepara- 
tion, he  entered  the  pedagogical  field,  where  he  was  suc- 
cessfully engaged  for  four  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  his  attention  was  brought  to  his  obvious  fitness  for 
political  affairs,  which  have  since  engaged  his  attention. 

The  office  in  which  Mr.  McCain 's  friends  had  succeeded 
in  interesting  him  was  that  of  Clerk  of  the  Third  Judicial 
District  of  Anderson  county.  Few  more  spirited  political 
races  have  ever  been  run  than  that  in  which  E.  T.  Mc- 
Cain first  engaged.  Six  men  were  in  the  field.  When 
the  votes  were  counted,  it  was  found  that  the  man  who 
had  the  lowest  number  lacked  less  than  a  hundred  of 
having  as  many  as  the  winner — who  was  Mr.  McCain. 
This  position  of  importance  and  responsibility  he  had 
doubtless  won  largely  because  of  his  genial  manner,  his 
never-failing  courtesy  and  his  cordial  good-will  to  all  who 
know  him.  His  efficiency,  furthermore,  is  unquestioned, 
for  his  ability  has  already  been  emphatically  demon- 
strated. 

The  sterling  character  of  Mr.  McCain  is  based  upon  a 
manly  recognition  of  religions  foundations,  for  he  is  a 
faithful  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
Fraternal  organizations  al?o  imy  the  tribute  of  comrade- 
ship to  him  in  the  Modern  Brotherhood  and  the  E.  F. 
U.  Mr.  McCain's  large  circle  of  friends  predict  for  him 
an  increasingly  successful  future. 

Charles  O.  Miller.  The  life  of  Charles  O.  Miller, 
who  is  yet  of  considerably  less  than  middle  age,  has 
been  in  many  ways  significant.  In  his  childhood  years 
it  was  characterized  by  the  adventures  of  pioneer  life 
and  in  maturity  has  been  marked  by  efficient  service  in 
important  lines,  first  of  railroad  work  and  latterly  of 
political  office. 

Mr.  Miller  is  inherently  a  Texan,  being  not  only  a 
native  of  the  state  but  the  grandson  of  a  pioneer  and 
the  son  of  one  who  came  to  the  state  in  the  thirties  or 
forties.  J.  M.  Miller,  the  father  of  Charles  O.  Miller, 
was  born  in  Louisville,  Kentucky;  but  such  were  the 
somewhat  unsettled  conditions  of  his  early  youth  that 
when  he  was  a  lad  of  about  thirteen,  he  took  his  life's 
affairs  into  his  own  juvenile  hands  and  ran  away  from 
home.  Going  to  New  Orleans,  he  secured  employment 
on  one  of  the  river  boats.  From  this  he  passed  to  the 
occupation  of  railroad  engineering,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war.  As  a  Con- 
federate soldier,  he  served  throughout  that  struggle, 
being  finally  mustered  out  at  Brownsville.  Becoming 
much  interested  in  Mexican  affairs,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  went  to  Mexico  as  an  adherent  of  the  Archduke 
Maxmilian,  whose  period  as  Emperor  of  Mexico  was  so 
evanescent  and  so  tragically  ended.  After  the  close  of 
that  episode,  J.  M.  Miller  returned  to  Texas,  where  he 
next  participated  in  the  construction  of  railroads  'through 
Matagorda  and  Lavaca  counties.  From  there  he  removed 
to  Aransas  county,  where  he  remained  for  a  period  dur- 
ing which  occurred  his  marriage  and  the  birth  of  the 
son  whose  name  forms  the  caption  of  this  sketch.  In 
1879,  J.  M.  Miller  entered  the  government  mail  service. 


which  at  that  time  had  unique  features  in  western  Texas. 
As  a  government  mail  contractor  he  became  one  of  the 
links  in  the  chain  of  pony  mail  routes  in  that  region. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  at  a  time 
when  the  region  was  a  wild  and  dangerous  one, 
overrun  by  outlaws  and  Indians.  There,  in  spite  of 
all  dangers,  the  Miller  family  remained  until  after 
the  coming  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Bailroad,  having 
in  the  meantime  many  memorable  experiences.  It 
was  often  necessary,  on  account  of  Indian  raids,  for  the 
parents  and  children  to  **hide  out*'  for  safety.  With 
the  coming  of  the  railroads,  the  father  again  entered 
that  class  of  work,  retaining  his  previous  residence.  In 
1896,  however,  he  removed  to  Laredo,  where  his  life 
closed  in  1898.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Miller,  who  still  lives  at  her 
home  in  Anderson  county,  was  a  daughter  of  that  Cap- 
tain John  B.  Dodd,  who  at  a  very  early  date  came  to 
Texas,  where  he  became  extensively  known  as  a  planter 
and  shipper  on  the  Sabine  River.  He  owned  many 
slaves  and  maintained  a  large  establishment  in  which  he 
kept  open  house,  after  the  fashion  of  the  old-school 
of  Southern  gentlemen,  now  an  almost  forgotten  type. 
Of  the  Dodd-Miller  marriage  five  sons  and  two  daughters 
were  born.  The  lives  of  the  latter  were  but  brief.  The 
sons  grew  to  manhood  and  entered,  in  various  lines,  the 
activities  of  life.  J.  B.  Miller,  the  eldest,  lost  his  life 
in  the  Sour  Lake  oil  fields.  R.  D.  Miller  died  in 
Uvalde,  Texas.  Malcolm  Miller  is  an  employee  of  the 
I.  G.  N.  Railroad;  and  J.  M.  Miller  of  the  Texas  Oil 
Company. 

The  third  son  of  his  parents  was  Charles  O. 
Miller,  the  prominent  Anderson  county  citizen  to 
whom  this  brief  account  is  dedicated.  Born  at 
Rockport,  Aransas  county,  Texas,  on  December  30, 
1876,  his  youth  was  one  of  varied  experiences  such  as 
were  peculiar  to  the  primitive  stage  of  civilization  in 
Texas.  When  his  father  removed  to  Laredo,  Charles  O. 
Miller^  accepted  a  position  in  the  railway  station  at 
Laredo.  His  first  position  was  in  the  claims  department, 
from  which  he  passed  to  the  heavier  responsibilities  of 
chief  rate  clerk.  This  position,  one  of  the  most  intricate 
and  essential  of  railroad  offices,  Mr.  Miller  continued  to 
hold  until  1910,  when  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  Ander- 
son county.  Such  was  the  quality  of  his  service  in  this 
capacity  that  in  1912  he  was  re-elected  without  oppo- 
sition. In  spite  of  the  acceptability  of  his  political 
service,  Mr.  Miller  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  mod- 
est of  citizens,  his  political  activities,  previous  to  his 
present  official  publicity,  having  been  limited  to  thought- 
ful and  conscientious  voting  and  an  unpretentious  in- 
terest in  all  movements  for  the  general  good  of  com- 
munity and  state. 

Mr.  Miller's  home  was  established  in  1899,  at  which 
time  Miss  Leila  B.  Reeves,  a  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Reeves  of  Tennessee,  united  her  life  and  fortunes  with 
his.  Mrs.  Miller  is  herself  also  a  native  of  the  Lone 
Star  state.  Both  she  and  Mr.  Miller  are  members  of 
the  Church  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  and  are  energetic 
participants  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  church.  They 
are  the  parents  of  two  boys,  whom  they  have  named, 
respectively,  Charles  O.  (Junior)  and  Francis. 

Among  the  unofficial  lines  of  Mr.  Miller's  activity 
may  be  noted  his  interest  in  prohibition  legislation,  al- 
though he  is  not  politically  aligned  with  the  Prohibition 
party.  So  responsive  is  the  quality  of  his  fellowship 
that  he  has  been  sought  in  fraternal  affiliation  by  numer- 
ous secret  societies.  His  membership  is  claimed  by  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  in  Sycamore  Camp,  No.  26,  this 
fraternity  having  formerly  made  him  its  Consul  Com- 
mander; the  orders  of  Yeomen  and  Maccabees  also  in- 
clude him  as  a  member,  the  latter  having  honored  him 
with  its  entire  series  of  offices;  and  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Lodge  No.  15,  of  Palestine,  and 
the  Odd  Fellow  Lodge,  Fort  Houston  Lodge  No.  42,  of 
Palestine,  Texas.  A  man  of  kindly  heart  and  clear  head 
Mr.   Miller  well  deserves  the  high  esteem  in  which  lie 
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is  held  throughout  Palestine  and  Anderson  countj,  where 
his  services  as  county  clerk  are  appreciated  no  less  than 
is  his  agreeable  personality. 

Thomas  L.  Wilson,  M.  D.  After  nearly  twenty  years 
of  active  practice  as  a  physician,  Dr.  Wilson  recently 
gave  up  his  profession  altogether,  and  has  since  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  merchandising,  his  home  being  now 
in  Huntington.  Dr.  Wilson  grew  up  in  a  commercial  at- 
mosphere, his  father  having  had  a  store  for  many  years 
in  east  Texas,  and  though  he  chose  the  profession  of 
medicine  and  made  an  excellent  success  while  in  it,  Dr. 
Wilson's  activities  have  always  more  or  less  identified 
him  with  practical  business  affairs. 

Dr.  Thomas  L.  Wilson  was  born  at  Homer,  one  time 
the  county  seat  of  Angelina  county,  September  15,  1870. 
His  father  was  Preston  K.  Wilison,  who  always  spelled 
his  name  with  two  **l's^'  that  being  the  Scotch  man- 
ner of  writing  the  name.  The  family  was  founded  by 
two  brothers  who  came  from  Scotland  to  America  dur- 
ing the  colonial  times,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  or 
their  posterity  contributed  toward  the  success  of  colonial 
arms  in  gaining  independence.  Preston  K.  Wilison  was 
born  in  Alabama  in  1826,  and  bore  the  christian  name 
of  his  father.  The  old  homestead  was  on  the  line 
between  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Georgia,  and  his 
parents  were  buried  in  the  family  j)lot  near  the  scene 
of  the  old  home.  Preston  R.  was  one  of  a  family  of 
five  sons,  Hiram,  James,  Samuel,  Thomas,  and  two 
daughters,  Preston,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  hav- 
ing been  the  only  one  to  leave  his  native  state.  lie 
lived  in  the  vicinity  of  his  birthplace,  until  the  approach 
of  bachelorhood,  and  in  1854,  came  to  Texas.  Preston 
B.  Wilison  married  Jane  Brown,  whose  father,  Captain 
Hiram  Brown  lived  at  Marion,  then  the  county  seat  of 
Angelina  county,  and  was  captain  of  a  company  in  the 
Confederate  service  during  the  war  between  the  states. 
Mrs.  Preston  Wilison  was  one  of  two  children.  Preston 
R.  Wilison  engaged  in  merchandising  at  Homer,  and 
except  during  the  war,  sold  goods  there  until  some  time 
in  the  seventies,  when  he  engaged  in  logging  on  the 
Neches  and  Angelina  rivers,  a  business  which  eventually 
gave  him  tuberculosis,  and  he  died  from  that  disease  in 
1894.  During  the  war,  Preston  E.  Wilison  got  into 
the  Confederate  army  as  a  member  of  Captain  Brown's 
company.  He  always  enjoj'ed  the  associations  which  the 
Confederate  Veterans*  meetings  brought  him  after  the 
war.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  factors  in  the  opening 
up  of  new  farms  about  Homer,  and  during  the  years  of 
middle  life  was  eminently  successful  in  business.  His 
donation  to  church  building  and  church  support  were 
liberal  and  numerous.  He  belonged  to  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  denomination,  and  gave  a  hand  to  the 
work  of  church  organi2ation  not  only  in  his  own  com- 
munity but  in  adjacent  sections  of  the  state.  Not  only 
was  his  charity  marked  in  religion,  but  he  is  remembered 
by  several  men  who  date  their  prosperity  from  practical 
assistance  and  wise  advice  given  them  at  the  beginning 
of  their  careers  by  Preston  R.  Wilison.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  two  of  the  leading  fraternities.  Preston  R.  and 
Jane  Wilison  were  the  parents  of  the  following  children: 
Kate,  who  died  unmarried;  Hiram,  of  San  Augustine 
county ;  ^muel,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen ;  James 
of  Sabine  county;  Dr.  T.  L.;  W.  B.,  of  Huntington; 
Eliza,  wife  of  B.  I.  Lester  of  Huntington ;  Dr.  Henry 
W.,  of  Huntington;  and  Biddie,  wife  of  John  Selman  of 
Huntington. 

The  brothers  in  the  present  generation  have  all  dropped 
one  **r'  from  their  name.  Dr.  Thomas  Ir.  Wilson 
grew  up  near  his  birthplace,  and  is  a  product  of  the 
public  schools.  Early  in  life  he  decided  upon  the  medical 
profession,  and  prepared  for  it  in  the  St.  Louis  Medical 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1892.  His  brother  Henry 
W.  also  completed  his  medical  education  there.  The 
doctor 's  first  practice  was  one  year  at  Ora,  Texas,  after 
which  he  practiced  in  San  Augustine  seven  years.    While 


there  he  engaged  in  merchandising,  and  on  locating  in 
Huntington  in  1900  joined  his  brother  in  business  there. 
In  1908  Dr.  Wilson  became  more  heavily  identified  with 
merchandising  as  a  wholesaler,  and  moved  to  Lufkin, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Lufkin  Whole- 
sale Grocery  firm.  On  disposing  of  his  interests  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  firm,  Dr.  Wilson  bought  a  large  farm 
near  San  Antonio,  and  spent  three  years  in  its  opera- 
tion. When  the  farm  was  sold,  he  returned  to  Hunting- 
ton in  1911,  and  bought  out  the  interests  of  his  brother 
in  the  mercantile  establishment,  and  has  since  devoted 
all  his  time  to  running  the  large  store,  supplying  aU 
kinds  of  merchandise  to  the  residents  of  the  village  and 
a  large  territory  about  Huntington. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  married  in  Angelina  county,  December 
18,  1892,  to  Miss  Artemisia  C.  Carter,  only  child  of  M. 
C.  Carter,  a  farmer  who  came  from  Louisiana.  Dr.  Wil- 
son and  wife  have  one  son  bom  October  30,  1900.  The 
doctor  is  a  past  master  of  the  Blue  Lodge  of  Masonry, 
has  attended  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  and  is  also  affiliated  with  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Sks, 
and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 

Judge  Edward  Ballard  Robb.  County  judge  of 
Angelina  county.  Judge  Robb  came  to  his  present  office 
fully  qualified  to  handle  its  affairs,  and  has  brought  to 
his  work  the  business  sagacity  and  the  legal  ability 
which  are  so  valuable  in  directing  the  affairs  of  a  pros- 
perous, growing  community.  Judge  Robb  has  for  more 
than  twenty  years  been  an  active  member  of  the  Angelina 
county  bar,  and  a  native  son  of  Texas,  represents  a  fam- 
ily identified  with  this  part  of  the  state  since  before  the 
war. 

His  grandfather  was  Thomas  M.  Robb,  of  a  colonial 
family  of  English  stock,  and  was  an  Ohio  lawyer,  dying 
at  Lima.  He  married  Ann  Moore.  One  of  their  sons, 
Benton,  came  to  Texas  before  the  war,  and  died  while 
in  the  Confederate  service.  T.  D.  Robb,  another  son, 
is  mayor  of  Lima,  Ohio.  Another  son  Frank  was  a 
jeweler,  and  lived  and  died  in  Ohio. 

Edward  L.  Robb,  father  of  Judge  Robb,  died  at  his 
home  near  Huntington,  in  1902.  He  spent  his  life  as 
a  farmer,  came  to  Texas  from  Lima,  Ohio,  about  1857, 
and  was  born  at  Belle  Fountaine  in  that  state,  June 
15,  1836.  He  left  home  early  to  prepare  for  a  profes- 
sional career,  and  did  read  law  with  an  uncle,  Beed 
JMoore,  in  Polk  county,  Texas.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  but  the  war  broke  out  almost  immediately  after- 
wards and  interfered  with  his  practice,  and  at  the  close 
of  hostilities,  he  became  a  merchant  instead  of  a  lawyer. 
He  went  in  as  a  private  in  the  Confederate  army,  and 
while  with  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  was  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant  of  his  company.  In  1873  he  engaged 
actively  in  farming,  and  died  on  the  old  homestead  in 
Angelina  county.  Though  a  Democrat  he  kept  aloof 
from  politics,  was  an  active  Mason,  and  though  brought 
up  in  the  Presbyterian  faith,  was  not  a  churen  member. 
Edward  L.  Robb  married  Ella  Ballard,  a  daughter  of 
Coleman  H.  Ballard,  an  anti-bellum  settler  in  Tens 
from  Mississippi,  who  had  a  farm  six  miles  from  Lufkin. 
Mrs.  Robb  survived  her  husband,  until  April  2,  1913. 
Their  children  were:  Mrs.  S.  J.  Treadwell  of  Lufkin; 
Edward  B. ;  and  Mrs.  Jody  Moore  of  Lufkin. 

Judge  Edward  Ballard  Robb  was  bom  in  Trinity 
county,  September  18,  1865,  and  moved  with  his  par- 
ents about  two  years  later  to  Angelina  county,  and 
beginning  about  his  twelfth  year  was  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  farm  and  as  gin  engineer  for  his  father. 
The  con^mon  schools  laid  the  foundation  for  his  educa- 
tion, and  for  four  years  he  taught  country  schools  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  his  read- 
ing of  law  began  in  earnest  with  Judge  E.  J.  Hantooth, 
and  the  years  1888-89  were  spent  as  a  law  student  in 
the  University  of  Texas.  In  1889,  Judge  Hightower 
gave  him  his  admission  to  the  bar,  after  examination  by 
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a  committee  comprising  H.  G.  Lane,  James  D.  Gann,  and 
Judge  Stewart.  He  at  once  began  practice,  and  his  first 
case  at  the  bar  was  the  defense  of  a  man  charged  with 
assault  and  battery  in  the  justice  of  the  peace  court  at 
Burke,  in  which  he  won  a  verdict.  After  several  years 
alone,  in  1898,  Judge  Robb  became  associated  witla  W. 
B.  O^Quinn,  as  the  junior  member  of  their  firm,  which 
was  continued  until  the  election  of  the  senior  partner 
as  district  attorney.  In  November,  1890,  Judge  Robb 
was  elected  county  attorney,  and  retired  after  two  terms 
of  service.  He  was  out  two  years  and  was  again  elected, 
serving  one  term.  In  1901,  he  was  appointed  justixie  of 
the  peace  and  county  commissioner  to  fill  out  the  term 
of  Commissioner  Smith,  and  was  two  times  elected  to 
those  offices.  Judge  Robb  was  a  member  of  the  county 
court  that  built  the  courthouse  of  Angelina  county,  in 
1902.  In  November,  1912,  came  his  last  important  polit- 
ical honor,  when  he  was  elected  county  judge  as  the 
successor  of  Judge  Robinson. 

At  Homer,  Texas,  November  24,  1895,  Judge  Robb 
married  Mrs.  Sallie  Fowler,  a  daughter  of  W.  T.  Col- 
ver,  who  came  to  Texas  from  Ohio,  before  the  war  and 
was  a  Confederate  soldier.  Mrs.  Robb  died  March  10, 
1911,  and  her  children  were:  Thomas  H.,  Aileen  C, 
Richard  Reed,  Edward  Ballard,  Jr.,  and  Johara.  Mrs. 
Robb  was  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church  and  her 
husband  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church. 

Robert  L.  Dorbandt.  The  combination  of  opportunity 
and  of  a  high  degree  of  enterprise  and  personal  initia- 
tive have  produced  in  Mr.  Dorbandt  one  of  the  most 
successful  business  leaders  in  the  city  of  El  Paso.  Mr. 
Dorbandt  has  been  a  resident  of  Western  Texas  for 
only  a  little  more  than  ten  years,  and  came  out  to  this 
region  with  but  little  capital,  and  that  had  been  ac- 
quired by  his  hard  labor  during  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career.  He  is  now  owner  of  one  of  the  finest  ranches 
in  this  section  of  Texas,  and  is  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  greatest  producing  silver  mines  in  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  His  interests  are  varied  and  he  has  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  commercial  activities  of  his  home 
city. 

Robert  L.  Dorbandt,  who  represents  an  old  family  of 
Texas,  was  born  in  Burnett  county,  this  state,  October 
10,  1869.  His  parents  were  Captain  Christian  and  Anna 
(Dunlavy)  Dorbandt,  natives,  respectively,  of  Denmark 
and  Ireland.  Christian  Dorbandt  was  long  one  of  the 
most  substantial  and  respected  citizens  of  central  Texas. 
He  came  to  New  York  City  when  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  after  a  brief  stay  in  the  national's  metropolis, 
came  to  the  southwest.  The  war  with  Mexico  was  at 
that  time  in  progress,  and  he  joined  the  American  army, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  quartermaster. 
Subsequently  he  also  served  as  a  Confederate  soldier 
during  the  Civil  war,  and  was  promoted  for  efficient 
and  faithful  soldierly  qualities  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
He  was  captured  and  held  a  prisoner  both  in  the  Mexi- 
can and  the  Civil  war.  With  the  close  of  hostilities  and 
the  restoration  of  peace  to  Texas,  after  the  war  between 
the  states,  he  located  at  South  Gabriel  in  Burnett  county, 
Texas,  near  Bertram,  where  he  developed  his  enterprise 
from  small  beginnings  until  he  was  one  of  the  leading 
cattlemen  of  that  vicinity.  In  1882  he  retired  with 
sufficient  means  to  keep  him  in  comfort  during  the  rest 
of  his  days,  and  he  remained  a  highly  respected  citizen 
until  his  death  in  San  Gabriel  in  1910.  His  wife  died 
two  years  later,  in  1912. 

In  the  family  of  Captain  Dorbandt  and  wife  were 
fifteen  children.  One  of  these  died  in  infancy,  and  three 
after  they  had  reached  maturity:  Emma;  Lewis  W.,  who 
died  in  1912,  was  a  merchant  of  Sweetwater,  Texas,  and 
Henrietta,  whose  death  occurred  at  Austin  in  1887,  was 
the  wife  of  Edmund  Paine.  Those  still  living  are:  New- 
ton G.,  who  is  a  successful  merchant  at  Coleman  City, 
Texas;  Christian,  who  is  a  cattleman  and  banker  at  Bur- 
nett; Dr.  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Lampasas;  Robert  L.;  Dr. 


Thomas,  of  San  Antonio;  Dr.  James,  of  Dallas;  Seth,  a 
farmer  and  stockman  at  Brenham;  Charles,  who  is  a 
ranchman  at  Bluffton,  being  superintendent  of  his  brother 
Christian's  ranch;  Rosella,  wife  of  Christian  Wolf,  of 
Los  Angeles,  California;  and  Nannie,  wife  of  Adolph 
Hoffman,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Robert  L.  Dorbandt  attained  his  education  in  the 
San  Gabriel  public  schools,  and  was  subsequently  a 
student  in  the  noted  Add-Ran  College,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  distinctive  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
Texas.  He  left  college  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and 
up  to  1900  was  associated  with  his  father  at  San  Gabriel. 
In  that  year  he  came  up  to  El  Paso  and  entered  upon 
what  has  proved  a  very  successful  business  career.  He 
has  been,  to  a  large  extent,  identified  with  real  estate. 
Some  years  ago  he  organized  the  La  Republica  Mining 
Company.  The  capital  stock  of  this  organization  was 
two  million  dollars,  and  the  mines  are  located  in  the 
state  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  After  the  development  work 
had  been  carried  on  the  mine  proved  a  remarkable  pro- 
ducer of  high-grade  silver  ore,  and  its  output  has  subse- 
quently paid  mOre  than  seven  hundred  per  cent  in  profit. 
On  account  of  the  Revolution  in  Mexico,  during  recent 
months  operations  have  been  suspended,  but  when  work 
is  in  progress  from  seventy-five  to  two  hundred  men 
are  regularly  employed.  Mr.  Dorbandt  is  vice  president 
of  this  mining  company,  and  one  of  its  largest  stock- 
holders. He  is  the  owner  of  the  well-known  Valley  Gate 
Farm,  an  estate  which  is  valued  at  $60,000  and  has  one 
hundred  acres  in  alfalfa  and  fruit  orchards.  A  splendid 
residence  and  other  equipment  make  this  one  of  the 
finest  farms  in  El  Paso  county. 

With  success  in  business,  Mr.  Dorbandt  has  also  di- 
rected his  public  spirit  to  the  welfare  of  his  commu- 
nity. He  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  school  board, 
and  his  name  has  been  frequently  associated  with  local 
movements  and  undertakings  for  benevolence  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community.  Fraternally  he  is 
an  active  Mason  and  also  belongs  to  the  Toltec  Club  of 
El  Paso.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  church  and 
Mrs.  Dorbandt  is  very  prominent  in  church  work  and 
its  auxiliary  organizations. 

In  1896  Mr.  Dorbandt  married  Miss  Agnes  Moats,  who 
was  born  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Robert  B.  Forrest,  M.  D.  A  physician  who  for  the 
past  ten  years  has  devoted  himselr  with  unusual  energy 
and  ability  to  the  needs  of  his  clientage  in  the  vicinity 
of  Huntington,  Dr.  Forrest  is  in  the  third  generation 
of  a  family  which  has  been  identified  with  Texas  since 
about  the  time  of  the  Civil  war. 

Robert  B.  Forrest  was  born  in  Angelina  county,  August 
29,  1871,  a  son  of  George  W.  Forrest,  a  farmer  who 
came  to  Texas  from  near  Jackson,  Mississippi,  where  he 
was  born  in  1845.  Grandfather  Anthony  Forrest  was 
bom  in  Mississippi,  and  died  near  Huntington,  Texas, 
during  the  eighties.  After  coming  to  Texas  he  followed 
teaching  in  Angelina  county,  and  in  later  years  his  voca- 
tion was  that  of  farming.  He  married  Judy  Boseman, 
whose  family  history  runs  back  several  generations  to 
the  Irish  Bosemans,  while  the  Forrests  are  of  Scotch 
strain.  Anthony  Forrest  was  a  relative  of  the  noted 
cavWry  leader,  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest.  Judy  Forrest  died 
some  time  in  the  eighties,  and  her  family  of  children  are 
mentioned  as  follows:  Elizabeth,  who  married  Walker 
Brashears;  W.  M.,  a  farmer  near  Huntington;  James, 
who  died  leaving  a  family;  Samuel,  of  Huntington; 
George  W. ;  Anthony;  Mary,  wife  of  Dr.  Sanders,  of 
Sabine  Parish,  in  Louisiana;  Martha,  wife  of  James 
Spider  of  Lufkin. 

George  W.  Forrest,  father  of  the  doctor,  grew  up  and 
had  a  country  school  education  in  Mississippi,  and  after 
coming  to  Texas  was  a  small  farmer  and  stockman  near 
Huntington,  until  his  death,  a  few  years  ago.  He  mar- 
ried Josephine  Jones,  a  daughter  of  Tib  Jones,  wha 
came  to  Texas  during  the  war  from  Tennessee,  and  was 
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a  farmer.  Tib  Jones  married  Malinda  Van  Winkle. 
The  children  of  George  W.  and  Josephine  Forrest  were: 
Dr.  Robert  B.;  Susie,  Mrs.  Earl  Cowart;  Frank;  Jeff, 
both  the  latter  being  farmers;  Annie,  Mrs.  Will  Cowart; 
Gus;  Ida,  wife  of  Otto  Foster  of  Baber,  Texas;  and 
Miss  Georgia,  who  still  lives  at  home. 

Robert  B.  Forrest  was  an  aid  to  his  parents  on  the 
home  farm,  until  past  his  majority,  and  in  the  mean- 
time secured  his  education  in  the  country  schools,  and 
in  the  Lufkin  grade  schools.  At  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  his  reading  of  medicine  began  in  the  oflSce  of 
Dr.  F.  W.  Bullitt  of  Huntington.  Later  he  took  courses 
and  lectures  at  the  hospital  medical  college  of  Memphis, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1903,  M.  D.  His  career  as 
a  doctor  of  medicine  began  at  Etoile,  Texas,  where  he 
spent  three  years  as  an  under-graduate  practitioner,  and 
upon  certificate  from  the  board  of  examiners.  In  1904, 
Dr.  Forrest  located  in  Huntington,  his  present  home.  In 
1913,  he  supplemented  his  previous  training  with  a  post 
graduate  course  in  New  Orleans  Polyclinic.  The  doctor 
is,  besides  his  large  practice,  identified  with  large  busi- 
ness affairs  and  is  president  of  the  Huntington  Guaranty 
State  Bank,  one  of  the  substantial  financial  institutions 
of  Angelina  county. 

Dr.  Forrest  was  married  December  30,  1903,  to  Mrs. 
Lulu  Graham,  a  daughter  of  John  L.  Smith,  of  San 
Augustine  county,  Texas.  The  doctor  has  one  child 
Ora.  Dr.  Forrest  has  never  taken  time  to  identify  him- 
self with  fraternal  orders,  is  a  Baptist  in  religion  has 
no  part  in  political  politics,  and  his  best  achievement 
has  been  in  tne  field  of  his  profession,  where  he  is  known 
as  one  of  the  most  capable  in  Angelina  county. 

Albert  A.  Nelson,  M.  D.  A  resident  of  Nacogdoches 
since  1888,  and  for  the  past  fifteen  years  in  active  prac- 
tice as  a  physician,  Dr.  Nelson  is  a  man  of  excellent  at- 
tainment in  his  chosen  work,  and  in  different  ways  has 
identified  himself  with  the  life  of  his  community.  He 
represents  an  old  and  honored  family  in  east  Texas. 

His  grandfather  was  Albert  A.  Nelson,  who  during 
his  youth  came  from  Portland,  Maine,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  surveyors  to  locate  m  the  state.  He  made  a 
mark  both  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  surveyor,  served  as 
county  surveyor  for  a  long  period  of  years  in  Nacog- 
doches county,  and  was  an  old  man  when  he  finally 
retired  from  active  affairs.  His  death  occurred  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six  years.  During  the  war  he  acted  for 
a  time  as  paymaster  in  the  Confederate  Navy,  and  was 
also  a  soldier  on  land  and  was  captured  and  held  in 
Federal  prison  for  some  time.  He  was  a  man  of  very 
active  character,  and  participated  in  affairs  of  a  polit- 
ical and  civic  nature,  and  was  one  of  the  factors  in  the 
local  Democratic  party.  His  church  was  the  Episcopal, 
and  he  long  served  as  an  officer  of  his  home  church.  In 
Nacogdoches  county,  Captain  Nelson  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  John  J.  Simpson,  of  another  Texas  pioneer  family. 
She  died  before  the  war,  and  her  children  were  John 
B.  Nelson;  Dr.  George  A.,  who  died  in  Terrell,  and  left 
a  family;  Annie  S.,  of  Nacogdoches;  and  William  A., 
also  of  Nacogdoches. 

John  B.  Nelson,  father  of  Dr.  Nelson,  has  long  been 
prominent  in  Nacogdoches  as  a  merchant,  as  county 
treasurer,  as  mayor  of  the  city,  and  in  many  ways  has 
enjoyed  the  prestige  of  a  prominent  citizen.  He  was 
born  at  Nacogdoches  in  1846,  grew  up  and  received  his 
education  in  the  local  schools  and  during  the  last  two 
years  of  the  war  was  in  the  Confederate  service  under 
Captain  Simpson  ^s  command  in  Raguet's  Regiment,  and 
Walker  ^s  Division  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department. 
John  B.  Nelson  is  a  loval  Democrat,  served  as  countv 
treasurer  from  1894  to  189S,  and  in  1901  began  a  term 
as  mayor  of  Nacogdoches.  He  married  Miss  Sallie  Moore, 
a  daughter  of  Col.  Nicholas  J.  ^foore,  who  was  an  early 
Texas  settler  from  Georgia,  and  gave  his  efforts  to  the 
management  of  a  large  plantation,  operated  by  slave 
labor  until  his  negroes  were  set  free  by  the  war.     In 


the  struggle  between  the  states  he  served  with  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  the  Confederate  army.  Mrs.  John  B.  Nelson 
died  in  January,  1913,  and  her  only  child  is  Dr.  Albert  A. 
Nelson. 

Dr.  Albert  A.  Nelson  was  born  in  Galveston,  January 
31,  1875.  From  the  public  schools  of  his  home  city  he 
was  a  student  for  one  year  in  the  University  of  Texas, 
and  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  at  Galveston,  and  finished  his 
work  at  the  Barnes  Medical  College  in  St.  Louis  in  1897. 
Since  then  he  has  concentrated  his  efforts  on  his  pro- 
fession, and  has  a  large  clientage  in  the  city.  His 
standing  in  the  profession  is  well  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  he  served  as  secretary  and  as  president  of  the 
Nacogdoches  Medical  Society,  and  also  as  secretary  of 
the  District  Medical  Society.  The  doctor  is  a  director 
in  the  Farmers  &  Merchants  State  Bank  of  Nacogdoches. 
As  a  Democrat,  he  has  not  manifested  any  activity  as  a 
politician,  but  in  his  home  community  has  been  a  worker 
for  the  schools  and  other  institutions  of  a  social  nature. 
He  has  served  with  the  Nacogdoches  Health  Department, 
and  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  county,  and  is  now  a 
trustee  of  the  city  schools,  having  been  connected  with 
the  local  system  of  education  in  that  way  for  six  years. 
Fraternally  he  belongs  to  the  Masonic  Order  is  a  past 
chancellor  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  a  delegate  to 
the  Grand  Lodge.  His  church  relations  follow  those  of 
the  family  in  the  Episcopal  faith,  while  his  wife  is  a 
Methodist. 

In  January,  1898,  Dr.  Nelson  married  Miss  Mattie 
L.  Langsdon.  Her  father  was  J.  L.  Langsdon,  who 
came  from  Tennessee,  was  a  Confederate  soldier  and 
died  at  Nacogdoches.  Mr.  Langsdon  married  Joella 
Broughton,  and  Mrs.  Nelson  is  one  of  her  six  children. 
The  children  of  Dr.  Nelson  and  wife  are:  Langsdon 
and  Julia. 

In  1889  Dr.  Nelson  joined  the  Nacogdoches  Company 
of  the  Texas  National  Guards  as  a  private,  was  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant  and  finally  to  captain  of  his  com- 
pany, and  on  his  retirement  in  1899  held  the  rank  of 
major  in  the  regiment. 

Marcellus  Elliott  Foster.  Among  some  eight  or 
ten  newspapers  in  Texas  which  properly  may  be  classed 
as  metropolitan  journals,  and  which  have  exercised  a 
large  and  distinctive  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
State  at  large  as  well  as  their  respective  communities, 
the  Houston  Chronicle  has  gained  a  conspicuous  place. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  evening  and  Sunday  morning 
papers  published  in  the  Southwest,  and  its  manage- 
ment and  banking  are  of  a  character  to  insure  its  con- 
tinuance as  one  of  the  leading  papers  of  Texas. 

In  no  small  degree  the  founding  and  the  subsequent 
success  of  this  journal  have  been  due  to  M.  E.  Foster, 
who  established  the  Chronicle,  and  who  is  editor-in- 
chief  and  president  of  the  Houston  Chronicle  Publish- 
ing Company.  Mr.  Foster  on  leaving  college  some 
twenty  years  ago  took  up  newspaper  work,  and  he  is 
one  of  the  best  ^own  men  in  the  profession  in  the  South- 
west. 

Marcellus  Elliott  Foster  was  born  in  Pembroke,  Chris- 
tian county,  Kentucky,  November  29,  1870,  a  son  of 
Marcellus  Aurelius  and  Mariella  (Fitzhugh)  Foster. 
His  father  was  for  many  years  a  merchant  at  Pem- 
broke, but  in  1873  moved  to  Texas  and  settled  at 
Huntsville,  in  Walker  county,  where  for  a  number  of 
years  he  and  his  wife  have  lived  in  quiet  retironent. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Foster  was  three  years  old  when  the 
family  came  to  Huntsville,  was  a  schoolboy  in  that 
city,  and  in  1890  graduated  from  the  Sam  Houston 
State  Normal  Institute.  After  one  year  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  in  1891,  Mr.  Foster  went  on  the 
working  force  of  the  Houston  Tosty  and  from  the  zanki 
rose  to  the  position  of  managing  editor.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  Post  for  about  ten  years,  and  his  broad 
and  general  experience  in  the  newspaper  field  gave  him 
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the  qualifications  which  made  his  selection  a  natural 
one  for  taking  the  lead  in  the  establishment  of  the  new 
evening  journal  at  Houston.  In  1902  the  Houston 
Chronicle  was  launched,  and  Mr.  Foster  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  increasing  fortunes  of  that  paper  from 
the  beginning.  He  is  president  of  the  Houston  Chron- 
icle Publishing  Compauiy,  which  issues  the  Chronicle 
and  owns  the  Chronicle  building,  one  of  the  Houston 
skyscrapers,  housing  one  of  the  best  equipped  printing 
establishments  in  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Foster  has  taken  part  in  many  public  and  semi- 
jniblic  enterprises,  and  is  interested  in  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company  of  Houston  and  owns  the  Foster  Build- 
ing Company.  He  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  has 
membership  in  numerous  clubs  and  civic  and  social 
organizations,  including  the  following:  Kappa  Sigma 
fraternity;  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks  at  Houston;  the  Houston  Press  Club;  the  Houston 
Club;  the  Thalian  Club  of  Houston;  the  Houston  Coun- 
try Club;  the  Lumberman's  Club  of  Houston;  the 
Travis  Club  of  San  Antonio;  and  the  Oleander  Club 
of   Galveston. 

On  September  6,  1905,  Mr.  Foster  married  Miss 
Zaidee  L.  Lochhead,  of  Houston.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, Zaidee  Lee  and  Madora  Foster.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Foster  are  members  of  the  Episcopal  church.  Mr.  Foster 
may  probably  be  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  business  and  public  life  of  Houston. 

John  W.  Ketchersid,  M.  D.  A  specialist  whose 
practice  in  El  Paso  has  brought  him  into  the  front 
rank  of  medical  fraternity  of  West  Texas,  Dr.  Ketcher- 
sid came  to  this  city  a  few  years  ago  primarily  to 
find  a  health  resort  for  himself  and  wife  and  to  enjoy 
the  beneficial  assets  of  the  climate.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  grateful  citizens  of  this  locality  for  the  great 
and  splendid  resources  of  El  Paso  as  a  climatic  ideal, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  won  professional  eminence, 
which  in  itself  has  more  than  justified  his  removal. 

John  W.  Ketchersid  was  born  in  Franklin  county, 
Georgia,  April  1,  1878,  a  son  of  James  D.  and  Ma- 
tilda A.  Ketchersid.  His  father  before  him  was  a 
prominent  practitioner  of  medicine  and  was  an  effi- 
cient surgeon  in  the  Federal  army  during  the  Civil 
war.  For  about  twenty-eight  years  the  father  prac- 
ticed medicine  in  Ducktown,  Tennessee,  and  for  about 
twenty  six  years  was  located  at  Martin,  Georgia,  where 
ho  had  an  extensive  practice  up  to  the  time  of  his 
(loath  on  February  14,  1894.  The  mother  is  still  liv- 
ing at  the  old  home  in  Martin,  Georgia,  being  now 
ay)out  seventy  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Ketchersid  received  his  first  educational  advan- 
tages in  the  public  schools  of  Georgia,  completing  the 
course  in  the  high  school,  and  subsequently  entering  the 
Yanderbilt  University  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where 
l:o  pursued  the  full  courses  in  medicine  and  was  grad- 
uated M.  D.,  April  1,  1898. 

His  first  practice  was  at  his  old  homestead  in  Mar- 
tin, Georgia,  where  he  remained  for  six  years.  Moving 
to  the  west  he  first  located  at  McAlester  in  Indian 
Territory,  where  he  remained  for  three  years  and  from 
there  to  Dallas,  Texas,  in  1906,  and  a  year  later  canie 
out  to  El  Paso,  where  he  has  since  been  located.  His 
offices  are  now  in  the  Hammett  Block  at  112  Mesa 
Avenue,  where  he  has  large  and  well  equipped  offices, 
and  makes  a  specialty  in  the  practice  of  chronic  nerv- 
ous, blood  and  private  diseases. 

Dr.  Ketchersid  is  independent  in  politics  and  votes 
for  the  man  rather  than  the  party.  Fraternally  he  is 
affiliated  with  the  Masonic  order  and  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  has  done  work  in  all  the 
stations  of  both  lodges.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Bap- 
tist church.  At  Martin,  Georgia,  on  July  30,  1899,  he 
married  Miss  Hattie  E.  Morgan  of  that  place,  a  daugh- 
ter of  W.  M.  Morgan  and  Almina  (Thomas)  Morgan. 
Both  her  parents  died  when  she  was  a  child.  The  doc- 
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tor  and  wife  have  six  children,  three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  whose  ages  range  from  thirteen  to  two  years. 
The  doctor  is  now  a  splendid  specimen  of  physical  man- 
hood, and  he  attributes  this  largely  to  the  climatic 
advantages  of  El  Paso.  He  weighs  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  pounds  and  both  he  and  his  wife  enjoy  the 
finest  of  health. 

Claude  D.  Miller.  District  Manager  for  the  Mackay 
Telegraph  and  Cable  Company  at  El  Paso,  Mr.  Miller  is 
one  of  the  citizens  of  this  west  Texas  city  whose  career 
presents  many  varieties  of  experience  in  its  relations 
with  the  work  and  eventful  scenes  of  the  world.  From 
an  early  age  he  has  been  dependent  upon  his  own  re- 
sources and  almost  as  a  boy  learned  telegraphy.  He 
subsequently  was  a  soldier  in  the  United  States  service, 
and  took  part  in  the  disturbances  in  the  far  east  some 
ten  years  ago.  In  his  regular  business  since  returning 
to  the  United  States  he  has  been  promoted  rapidly  and 
now  occupies  a  very  responsible  position  in  his  company. 

Claude  D.  Miller  was  born  at  Hempstead,  Texas,  Jan- 
uary 26,  1881.  His  parents  were  Joseph  E.  and  Eliza 
M.  Miller,  both  of  whom  are  now  residents  of  Hous- 
ton. The  father  is  a  telegrapher  by  profession  and 
for  nearly  thirty  years  has  been  employed  by 
various  railroad  companies  in  this  state.  There  were 
four  sons  and  one  daughter  in  the  family,  Claude  D. 
being  the  third. 

His  early  education  was  attained  in  the  public  schools, 
and  during  the  year  1898,  when  seventeen  years  of 
age,  he  spent  several  months  in  acquiring  the  art  and 
practice  of  telegraphy  in  the  H.  &  T.  C.  By.  ticket 
office  at  Giddings,  Texas.  His  first  employment  as 
a  cub  operator  was  at  Hempstead,  at  a  salary  of  $50 
per  month.  He  took  a  place  at  Liberty,  after  about 
six  months,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Line  and  at  a 
better  salary,  continuing  that  work  until  1900.  It 
was  in  the  latter  year  that  he  joined  the  Ninth  United 
States  Infantry  in  the  regular  army,  and  spent  three 
years  in  the  service.  It  happened  that  his  period  of 
service  coincided  with  the  only  important  hostilities  in 
which  United  States  arms  had  been  engaged  since  the 
Spanish-American  and  Philippine  wars.  He  was  sent 
with  his  regiment  to  China  during  the  Boxer  Bebellion, 
and  his  experience  there  continued  for  about  two  years 
and  seven  months.  He  received  his  honorable  discharge 
at  Peking,  China,  and  at  that  time  was  second  duty  , 
sergeant  of  his  company.  On  receiving  his  discharge 
he  returned  at  once  to  the  United  States,  and  arriving 
in  Texas,  took  a  position  with  the  J.  M.  Guffy  Petroleum 
Company  at  Beaumont.  He  continued  with  the  oil 
company  for  about  eighteen  months,  but  was  then 
again  attracted  into  the  occupation  which  he  had  ac- 
quired in  early  youth.  He  was  made  assistant  repeater 
chief  and  supervisor  of  wires  in  the  seventh  district. 
La  Junta,  Colorado,  for  the  Postal  Telegraph  Cable 
Company.  His  next  work  was  as  night  chief  operator 
at  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  and  in  1911  he  came  to 
El  Paso  to  take  a  place  as  district  manager  for  the 
Mackay  Telegraph  &  Cable  Company.  The  business 
has  grown  in  this  city,  and  the  company  now  have 
branches  at  the  Paso  Del  Hotel,  at  the  El  Paso  Mill- 
ing Company,  at  the  Union  Depot,  and  at  the  El  Paso 
Smelting  Company. 

In  politics  Mr.  Miller  is  a  Democratic  voter  and  gave 
enthusiastic  support  to  Mr.  Wilson  during  the  last 
campaign.  In  local  and  municipal  elections,  he  al- 
ways supports  the  man  rather  than  the  party.  On 
July  21,  1907,  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Catherine  Williard,  a  daughter  of  T.  G.  B. 
Williard.  Her  father  is  now  a  retired  farmer  and 
living  with  his  wife  at  Giddings,  Texas.  The  only 
child  of  their  marriage  was  Louis  Williard  Miller,  who 
died  in  infancy. 

Mr.   Miller   belongs   to   an   old   southern   family,   and 
both  his  grandfathers  were  soldiers  of  the  Confederate 
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army,  and  previous  to  the  war  had  been  slave  owners 
and  planters.  The  grandfather  Miller  served  as  a  sol- 
dier during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 

Dr.  Eugene  R.  Carpenter.  Perhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuous thing  that  marks  the  life  of  Dr.  Eugene  B. 
Carpenter,  more  pointedly  even  than  the  professional 
success  that  has  come  to  him,  is  the  wonderfully  at- 
tentive care  he  has  given  to  the  matter  of  preparation 
for  his  career.  Year  upon  year  of  study  he  has  devoted 
to  this  preparation;  he  is  a  graduate  of  numerous  col- 
leges, among  them  some  of  the  most  famous  in  the 
country,  and  after  he  had  finally  engaged  in  prac- 
tice in  El  Paso,  still  unwUling  to  give  up  an  oppor- 
tunity for  further  research  work,  he  spent  a  year  in 
the  hospitals  of  Vienna,  Austria,  after  which  he  set- 
tled down  once  more  to  practice  in  this  city.  His 
specialty  is  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat, 
and  the  success  he  has  attained  in  his  work  amply 
justifies  his  long  years  of  careful  study. 

Born  in  Knobnoster,  Missouri,  on  October  5,  1873, 
Dr.  Carpenter  is  the  son  of  William  D.  Carpenter 
and  his  wife,  Emma  (Shanks)  Carpenter,  both  natives 
of  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  respectively.  The  father 
was  born  in  the  former  named  state  and  came  to  Mis- 
souri in  the  late  fifties.  He  was  a  pioneer  of  Knob- 
noster, and  a  prosperous  banker  and  stockman,  who 
gained  considerable  prominence  in  that  district  dur- 
ing his  life.  The  mother  also  is  yet  living.  She  had 
six  children,  of  which  number  Dr.  Carpenter  of  this 
review   was  the  first  bom. 

Eugene  Carpenter  attended  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  community  and  was  duly  graduated  from  the 
high  school,  and  later  finished  the  course  at  the  Mexico 
Military  Institute,  where  he  was  located  for  four  years. 
He  then  entered  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he 
studied  four  years,  and  next  entered  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  when  he  graduated  in  1898.  The  next  eighteen 
months  he  spent  in  Kings  County  Hospital,  in  New 
York  City,  as  an  interne,  and  he  followed  this  very 
efficient  training  with  post  graduate  work  in  the  New 
York  hospitals  for  the  two  years  following.  He  then 
moved  to  the  west  and  chose  El  Paso  as  a  suitable 
location,  where  he  remained  for  four  years  and  then 
went  abroad,  bent  upon  further  study  and  research 
work  in  the  famed  hospitals  and  universities.  After  a 
year  there  he  returned  to  El  Paso,  and  has  since  de- 
voted his  time  to  special  work. 

Dr.  Carpenter  is  a  member  of  the  County  and  State 
Medical  Societies  and  a  fellow  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  the  American  Ophthalmological  and 
Oto-Laryngological  Society,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Ninth  International  Onotological  Congress  held  at  Bos- 
ton, in  1912.  Fraternally,  he  is  a  Mason  of  the  thirty- 
second  degree,  and  is  a  life  member  of  the  Benevolent 
Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  has  membership  in  the 
Country  Club  and  the  Toltec  Club  of  El  Paso,  and  his 
religious  affiliations  are  with  the  Episcopal  church. 
Politically,  he  gives  his  support  to  the  Democratic 
party,  but  is  in  no  sense  a  politician,  and  takes  no 
more  than  a  good  citizen  ^s  interest  in  politics  and  af- 
fairs of  similar  nature. 

The  doctor  displays  many  evidences  in  his  every  day 
life  of  the  sturdy*  blood  of  his  German  and  Welsh 
ancestry,  for  it  of  such  people  that  he  came.  The 
paternal  ancestry  is  German,  and  the  first  American 
Carpenter  settled  originally  in  Virginia,  later  moving 
to  Kentucky,  and  the  family  drifted  thence  into  Mis- 
souri. His  maternal  grandfather  Samuel  Shanks,  was 
of  Welsh  descent,  not  many  generations  removed  from 
the  British  Isle  of  Wales,  and  he  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Confederacy,  in  which  he  served  as  a  captain  throughout 
the  war  between  the  states. 

Gen.  Bichard  Cocke.  Nothing  could  have  so  forcibly 
demonstrated    the    unity    of    this   nation    as    the    recent 


war  with  Spain,  when  men  from  the  North  and  South, 
and  East  and  West,  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  coun- 
try and  marched  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  the  scene   of 
battle,    gaining    a    glorious   victory   in   the    "Pearl    of 
the   Antilles,'^   for   liberty   and   humanity,   just   thirty- 
seven  years  before  the  nation  was  involved  in  a  titanic 
struggle — the  throes  of  the  greatest  civil  war  recorded 
in    history.     Aroused   by   what   they  believed   to   be    a 
suppression  of  their  rights,  brave  men  from  the  South 
attempted  to   throw  off  all  allegiance  to   the  national 
power,  but  thousands  of  citi2 en-soldiers  went  from  the 
Northland   to    defend  the   Union   and  to   maintain    the 
supremacy   of    the    Stars   and    Stripes.      The    State    of 
Texas   furnished   her   full    quota    of    soldiers    for    both 
armies,  and  when  the  clash  with  Spain  came  she  placed 
many  of  her  gallant  sons  at  the  disposal  of  the  federal 
authorities   and   would   have   sent   many   regiments   had 
they  been  needed.     One  of  the  latter  number  was  Gen. 
Richard  Cocke,  now  a  well  known  and  successful  busi- 
ness man  of  Houston,  and  he  is  an  honored  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  sterling  old  families  of  Virginia  and 
Texas,  and  is  a  inan  who  has  won  his  way  to  top  ranks 
in   the  world's  affairs  through   his  own  persistent  and 
rightly   directed  efforts  along  lines  of   endeavor  which 
seldom   fail  to  bring  a   due   reward.     He   is  a   worthy 
descendant  of  his  distinguished  ancestral  line. 

Gen.  Cocke  was  born  in  Bellville,  Austin  County, 
Texas.  He  is  a  son  of  Dr.  William  Irby  Cocke  and 
Miss  Mary  Bebecca  (Cleveland)  Cocke.  The  father 
was  a  native  of  Surry  County,  Virginia.  He  came  to 
Texas  in  1858  and  settled  at  Bellville,  Austin  County, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  practicing  phy- 
sician and  surgeon,  one  of  the  best  known  and  meet 
successful  in  that  county^  and  there  his  death  occurred 
in  1873.  During  the  Civil  war  he  was  a  regimental 
surgeon   in  Gen.   Walker's  Brigade. 

The  first  Richard  Cocke  came  from  England  to 
Henrico  County,  Virginia,  in  the  year  1628,  the  family 
having  made  the  voyage  in  their  own  vessel,  and  the 
annals  of  the  early  history  of  the  Old  Dominion  speak 
highly  of  the  family.  Five  members  of  this  family  are 
prominently  mentioned  for  meritorious  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  family  en- 
joys the  proud  distinction  of  always  having  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Episcopal  church  from  its  first  inception. 
The  records  of  that  church  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  show 
that  one  of  the  family  was  a  vestryman  there  as  early 
as  1638.  From  that  remote  period  to  the  present  time 
the  Cockes  have  been  prominent  in  various  walks  of  life 
in  Virginia  and  is  one  of  the  leading  old  families  of 
the  state. 

Richard  W.  Ballantine,  an  uncle  of  the  father  of 
our  subject,  came  from  Mobile,  Alabama,  to  Texas  in 
1835,  and  he  left  to  his  posterity  the  heritage  of  a 
brave  man,  he  having  lost  his  life  in  the  heroic  defense 
of  the  Alamo,  and  his  name  is  to  be  seen  on  the  official 
monument  commemorating  the  event. 

Gen.  Cocke's  mother  was  born  in  Dallas  County,  Ala- 
bama, and  Fhe  came  with  her  parents  to  Texas  in  1838, 
the  family  locating  in  Austin  County,  being  among  the 
earlv  settlers  of  that  section  of  the  state.  She  is  a 
sister  of  William  D.  Cleveland,  the  well  known  whole- 
sale grocer  of  Houston. 

Gen.  Cocke  was  educated  at  the  Texas  Military  In- 
titute,  at  Austin,  and  he  has  been  prominent  in  military 
circles  in  this  state  ever  since.  He  was  colonel  in  the 
Texas  National  Guards  before  he  was  twenty-eight  years 
old,  serving  as  such  for  seven  years,  when,  in  1895 
he  was  appointed  brigadier  general  of  the  National 
Guards,  this  promotion  coming  as  the  legitimate  re- 
ward for  meritorious  service  as  a  colonel.  During  the 
Spanish -American  war  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Third  Texas  Volunteer  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  his  services  in  that  responsible  capacity  wag 
eminently  satisfactory  to  the  war  department.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  with  Spain,  when  the  Texas  Na- 
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tional  Guard  was  reorganized  he  was  placed  on  the 
retired  list,  with  the  rani  of  brigadier  general. 
•  In  1879  Gen.  Cocke  came  to  Houston,  and  in  1887 
he  founded  the  firm  of  Cocke  Brothers,  dealers  in  coal. 
In  1901  the  firm  became  Bichard  Cocke  and  Company, 
and  they  deal  in  coal,  crushed  rock,  gravel  and  sand, 
and  they  have  continued  this  line  of  endeavor  with 
ever  increasing  success  ever  since  until  today  a  very 
large  trade  is  carried  on  over  a  vast  territory  and  the 
firm  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  its  kind  in  Southern 
Texas.  A  large  force  of  men  is  constantly  employed 
and  modern  offices  are  maintained  in  the  Houstocn 
I^and  &  Trust  Company  Building.  The  yards  are  on 
North  San  Jacinto  Street.  The  large  success  of  this 
concern  has  been  due  to  the  General's  rare  business 
acumen-  and  sound  judgment  and  to  his  fair  dealings 
\Vith  the  public. 

Dr.  Bobert  Broaddus  Homan,  engaged  in  medical 
practice  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  since  1907,  is  a  native  of 
Texas,  born  in  Bryan,  on  May  25,  1872,  and  is  a  son  of 
W.  K.  and  Virginia  (Broaddus)  Homan,  natives  of  Ten- 
nessee arid  Virginia,  respectively. 

W.  K.  Homan  came  to  Texas  as  a  youth  and  in  the 
years  he  passed  in  Texas  he  gained  a  position  of  no  lit- 
tle prominence.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  vocation,  and  was 
active  and  energetic  in  the  field  of  politics  in  his  earlier 
days.  He  was  elected  to  various  offices  of  some  impor- 
tance, including  that  of  state  senator,  and  United  States 
District  Attorney.  He  was  a  Democrat,  a  member  of  the 
Christian  church  for  years  and  for  some  time  served  as 
editor  of  the  Christian  Courier  at  Dallas.  He  died  in 
1908  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  was  interred  at  Colorado 
City,  Texas.  His  life  in  this  state  was  a  useful  and 
worthy  one,  and  he  lived  for  the  general  uplift  and  moral 
development  of  his  community,  in  which  his  influence 
was  ever  of  the  most  vigorous  and  helpful  order.  His 
wife,  whom  he  married  at  Bryan,  Texas,  was,  like  him- 
self, a  devout  Christian  character,  and  was  always  a 
leader  in  the  best  activities  of  her  church.  She  died  in 
December,  1912,  aged  fifty-six  years,  and  is  buried  at  the 
side  of  her  husband  in  Colorado  City.  These  parents 
were  given  a  family  of  twelve  chihiren,  and  of  that 
number  Dr.  Homan  of  this  review  is  the  eldest. 

In  the  public  schools  of  his  native  state  Bobert  B. 
Homan  received  his  early  education,  and  his  high  school 
training  was  followed  by  his  entrance  to  the  Texas  Chris- 
tian University  at  Fort  Worth.  He  later  took  a  course 
in  the  medical  department  of  the  State  University  at 
Galveston,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1907  with  the  de- 
gree of  M.  D.  Following  his  graduation  Dr.  Homan 
went  to  Colorado  City,  Texas,  there  beginning  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  where  he  remained  for  eight  years 
and  then  removed  to  Dallas.  He  left  Dallas  in  August, 
1905,  because  of  ill  health,  and  did  not  resume  his  pro- 
fessional work  for  two  years.  He  located  for  practice  in 
El  Paso  in  September,  1907,  and  here  he  has  been  active 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  ever  since. 

Soon  aiter  Dr.  Homan  located  in  El  Paso  he  took  over 
the  Baldwin  Sanatorium,  which  has  since  been  called  the 
Homan  Sanatorium.  His  work  from  that  time  has  been 
along  sanatorium  lines  and  the  treatment  of  tubercular 
patients. 

On  January  14,  1903,  Doctor  Homan  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Jennie  Alexander,  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Alexander,  of  D^as.  To  them  have 
been  born  two  children — Bobert  B.,  Jr.,  and  Mary  Vir- 
ginia Homan. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Homan  are  members  of  the  Christian 
church,  in  which  both  his  parents  long  held  membership, 
and  the  doctor  has  membership  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 
He  is  a  Democrat,  but  takes  no  interest  in  politics  be- 
yond the  duty  of  voting,  and  in  that  matter  he  is  careful 
to  acquit  himself  in  a  conscientious  and  citizenlike  man- 
ner.   He  is  fond  of  the  great  American  game,  but  finds 


little  time  to  indulge  in  that  or  any  other  outdoor  paa- 
times. 

Bom  and  reared  in  Texas,  Doctor  Homan  knows  to 
the  uttermost  the  conditions  existing  in  the  state  today, 
and  he  regards  the  Lone  Star  state  as  th&  greatest  star 
in  the  constellation  of  the  nation. 

Elbert  A.  Allday.  Former  county  judge  of  Cass 
county  and  one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  bar, 
Judge  Allday  represents  a  pioneer  family  which  has  been 
identified  with  this  part  of  northeast  Texas  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  its  members  have  sJways  borne 
honorable  names  and  have  been  noted  for  their  useful 
service  in  the  community.  Judge  Allday  has  been  a 
lawyer  and  man  of  affairs  in  northeast  Texas  for  thirty 
years,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  Atlanta, 
Cass  county. 

Elbert  A.  Allday  was  born  in  Stewart  county,  Georgia, 
in  1850.  His  parents  were  Green  B.  and  Sarah  Ann 
(Triggs)  Allday.  His  father  who  was  a  native  of  Burke 
county,  Georgia,  came  with  his  family  to  Texas  in  1860, 
locating  in  Cass  county,  six  miles  east  of  the  present 
town  of  Linden,  the  county  seat.  His  father  was  one  of 
the  successful  farmers  of  this  region  and  both  he  and  his 
wife  lived  in  Cass  county  until  their  death.  The  mother, 
who  was  born  in  Georgia,  was  the  daughter  of  Bev.  John 
T.  Triggs,  a  Methodist  minister,  who  was  a  native  of  Lon 
don,  England,  and  who  died  in  Georgia  in  1856,  after  a 
long  life  of  devoted  service  in  behalf  of  his  church.  Two 
of  the  older  brothers  of  Judge  Allday  were  among  the 
enlisted  soldiers  from  Cass  county  during  the  Civil  war, 
and  they  both  died  during  their  service. 

Elbert  A.  Allday,  who  has  lived  in  Cass  county  since  he 
was  ten  years  of  age,  received  most  of  his  education  in 
this  county,  and  supplemented  the  advantages  afforded 
by  the  local  schools  through  his  own  diligent  reading  and 
study,  especially  while  preparing  for  his  profession.  In 
1874  he  moved  to  Linden,  the  county  seat,  and  ten  years 
later,  in  1884,  came  to  his  present  home  town,  Atlanta. 
In  1880  he  had  been  elected  county  judge,  and  by  re- 
election in  1882,  served  a  term  of  four  years,  during 
which  time  he  managed  the  county's  fiscal  and  ad- 
ministrative affairs  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  county  and  taxpayers.  In  1886  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  for  a  number  of  years  now  has 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  attorneys  in  Oaas 
county.  He  is  a  member  of  the  well  known  legal  part- 
nership of  O'Neal  &  Allday,  who  represent  many  im- 
portant interests  in  this  and  adjoining  counties. 

Judge  Allday  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
South.  The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Miss  Delia 
Howe.  They  are  the  parents  of  seven  children,  named  as 
follows:  Emmett,  A.  Allday,  Elbert  A.,  D.  Harp,  Mar- 
tin, Bobert,  Addele  and  Corine. 

Patrick  H.  Bobinson.  Thirty  years  of  Patrick  H. 
Bobinson  's  life  has  been  spent  within  the  borders  of  the 
state  of  Texas,  and  so  well  has  he  fared  in  his  business 
and  other  ventures  since  he  first  cast  in  his  lot  with 
Texas  and  Texans  that  he  feels  today  almost  a  native 
son  of  the  state.  For  years  the  contracting  business  held 
his  attention,  and  in  1900  he  came  to  Harrold,  here 
identifying  himself  with  agricultural  activities,  in  which 
he  continued  for  about  four  years.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  variously  identified  with  business  enterprises 
of  many  kinds,  and  he  has  since  1910  been  devoting 
himself  with  much  success  to  the  real  estate  business. 
He  has  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  that  he  has 
the  genuine  interests  of  the  community  at  heart,  and 
his  work  in  real  estate  lines  has  had  a  most  excellent 
effect   upon   the   growth   and   development   of   the   city. 

Patrick  H.  Bobinson  was  bom  in  Biblx  county,  Ala- 
bama, on  June  2,  1860,  and  is  the  son  of  Alabama  peo- 
ple. He  lived  in  his  native  state  until  he  was  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  until  he  was  nineteen  he  remained 
on   the  home   farm  with   his  widowed   mother,   starting 
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out  at  that  age  to  make  his  own  waj  in  the  world.  He 
had  attended  the  country  schools  as  a  boy,  but  beyond 
that  his  education  did  not  extend.  His  nrst  work  was 
in  a  mill,  and  for  over  two  years  he  was  thus  employed, 
coming  to  Texas  when  he  terminated  his  connection  with 
that  enterprise,  and  settling  in  Kaufman  county.  There 
he  was  engaged  in  farming  activities  for  some  little 
time,  about  four  years  in  aU,  when  he  saw  an  opening 
to  engage  in  the  contracting  business.'  Thereafter  for 
about  ten  years  he  was  identified  with  contracting  and 
building  in  Arlington,  Childress,  Quanah,  and  other 
towns  in  that  vicinity,  where  in  each  a  number  of  credit- 
able buildings  have  been  reared  under  his  instruction 
and  supervision.  It  was  in  1900  that  he  first  came  to 
Harrold,  and  here  he  was  concerned  with  farming  opera- 
tions for  something  like  four  years,  when  he  built  a 
cotton  gin  in  Harrold  and  ran  it  for  one  season.  He 
then  engaged  in  the  grocery  and  implement  business, 
with  which  he  was  connected  until  1910.  In  that  year 
he  abandoned  all  other  interests  to  identify  himself 
with  the  real  estate  business,  in  which  he  is  still  operat- 
ing, and  in  which  his  success  has  been  excellent. 

Mr.  Bobinson  is  a  most  enthusiastic  Texan,  and  he 
solicits  correspondence  from  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  matter  of  finding  a  home  in  a  newer  and  more 
prosperous  country,  where  opportunities  are  not  so  few 
and  where  the  rewards  of  one's  labor  are  greater.  He 
believes  the  state  to  be  as  yet  in  her  infancy,  and  pre- 
dicts a  wonderful  future  for  her.  Mr.  Bobinson  is  un- 
deniably one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  place.  No 
more  public-spirited  or  progressive-minded  citizen  than 
he  may  be  found  in  the  county,  and  none  is  so  ready  as 
he  to  support  any  worthy  enterprise  designated  to  fur- 
ther the  best  interests  of  the  community,  or  of  the  state. 

As  president  of  the  local  Commercial  dub,  Mr.  Bobin- 
son further  manifests  his  wholesome  interest  in  the 
town,  and  he  has  given  praiseworthy  service  as  a  member 
of  the  school  board  or  Harrold.  A  Democrat,  he  is 
loyal  to  the  party  as  a  voter,  but  does  not  go  deeply 
into  politics  for  politics'  sake.  He  is  sometMng  of  a 
fraternalist,  with  membership  in  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias.  In  the  Wqodmen  of  the  World 
he  was  at  one  time  Consul  Commander  and  he  has 
held  numerous  offices  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

In  addition  to  his  real  estate  activities,  Mr.  Bobinson 
on  January  1,  1913,  established  a  grain  business,  and 
he  now  carries  on  au  extensive  wholesale  and  retail 
business,  handlinjj  everything  in  the  grain,  feed  and 
seed  line.  His  lousiness  in  this  one  department  has 
already  made  excellent  progress  since  it  was  estab- 
lished, and  bids  fair  to  outgrow  even  his  generous  ex- 
pectations when  he  organized  the  business. 

In  1895  Mr.  Robinson  was  married  in  Wichita  county, 
Texas,  to  Mrs.  Fannie  F.  Bobinson,  a  native  daughter 
of  North  Carolina,  and  to  them  have  been  born  a  son 
and  three  daughters.  They  are  named  Bessie,  Elsie,  and 
Harry.  The  family  attend  the  Baptist  church  of  Har- 
rold, but  are  not  members,  and  they  are  among  the  best 
known  and  most  popular  people  in  Harrold,  as  well  as 
among  the  most  highly  esteemed. 

J.  W.  Pond.  Modern  methods  and  scientific  machinery 
have  revolutioned  almost  every  industry  in  which  man 
is  engaged  within  the  past  several  decades.  Even  in  the 
household,  science  has  become  a  familiar  demand,  and  the 
old  domestic  methods,  one  by  one,  are  giving  way  to  the 
genius  of  the  inventor  and  the  progress  of  the  modern 
man  of  business.  Not  the  least  of  these  changes  may  be 
noted  in  the  up-to-date  laundry,  which  as  conducted  under 
laws  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation  gives  welcome  relief 
from  the  hard  household  labor  of  former  years.  One  of 
these  modern  establishments  is  that  conducted  by  J.  W. 
Pond,  whose  years  of  experience,  thorough  knowledge  of 
every  detail  of  the  business,  and  efficient  management 
have  made  his  establishment  the  leader  of  its  kind  in 


Wichita  Falls.  Mr.  Pond  was  born  October  17,  1861,  in 
Bourbon  county,  Kansas,  and  is  a  son  of  Samuel  J.  and 
Lovina  (Lee)  Pond,  natives  respectively  of  Indiana  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Pond's  parents  removed  to  Bourbon  county,  Kan- 
sas, from  Grapeville,  Iowa,  not  long  after  their  marriage, 
and  there  Mr.  Pond  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
wagons  until  his  death,  December  12,  1874.  During  the 
Civil  war  he  served  for  one  and  one-half  years  in  the 
Union  army,  under  Captain  Harlow  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 
His  widow  still  survives  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Alvey, 
Oklahoma,  being  seventy -seven  years  of  age.  Three  sons 
and  one  daughter  were  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pond,  and 
of  these  J.  W.  was  the  second  in  order  of  birth. 

After  attending  the  public  schools  of  Wichita,  KanaaB, 
J.  W.  Pond  entered  the  service  of  the  Santa  Fe  Bail- 
road,  with  which  he  was  connected  for  some  fifteen 
years,  rising  to  the  position  of  locomotive  engineer.  He 
received  his  introduction  to  the  laundry  businesB  in 
Mason  City,  Iowa,  where  he  was  the  proprietor  of  an 
establishment  for  two  years,  and  subsequently  spent  six 
years  in  the  same  business  at  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska, 
seven  years  at  Carthage,  Missouri,  and  one-  year  at 
Guthrie,  Oklahoma.  In  April,  1907,  he  came  to  Wichita 
Falls,  Texas,  and  purchased  his  present  business,  which 
he  has  since  developed  into  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind 
in  this  part  of  the  state.  The  Pond  Laundry  now  owna 
and  occupies  a  fine  modern  building  fifty  by  one  hun- 
dred feet,  equipped  with  the  latest  machinery  known 
to  the  trade.  Forty  expert  workmen  are  employed,  and 
six  wagons  are  used  in  collecting  and  delivering  the 
laundry.  Only  the  finest  of  work  is  done,  and  a  spe- 
cialty is  made  of  handling  the  most  delicate  articles. 
Mr.  Pond  is  deserving  of  great  credit  for  the  success 
he  has  attained  in  life.  Starting  upon  his  career  a  poor 
youth,  without  capital  or  influential  friends,  he  has 
worked  his  way  to  material  independence  and  to  a 
position  where  he  is  known  as  one  of  his  adopted  city's 
substantial  and  influential  men.  He  has  succeeded  in 
accumulating  a  large  amount  of  city  real  estate  in 
Wichita  FaUs,  and  his  commendable  willingness  to  sup- 
port all  movements  for  the  city's  welfare  has  made 
him  popular  with  all  classes.  It  is  but  natural  that 
he  should  be  an  enthusiastic  ''booster"  of  the  city 
where  he  has  become  so  prosperous,  and  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  make  this  place  his  permanent  home. 

Mr.  Pond  was  married  March  4,  1888,  at  Wichita, 
Kansas,  to  Miss  Katherine  Mohr,  a  daughter  of  Christ 
Mohr  of  Illinois,  and  three  sons  have  been  bom  to 
this  union:  Gerald,  bom  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  in  1892, 
and  now  engaged  in  business  with  his  father;  Balph, 
born  in  1897  at  Nebraska  City,  Iowa,  and  now  attend- 
ing the  Wichita  Falls  High  School;  and  Paul,  bom  in 
1902,  at  Carthage,  Missouri,  who  is  also  a  high  school 
student.  The  members  of  the  Pond  family  attend  the 
First  Christian  church  and  have  been  liberal  in  their 
support  of  its  movements.  Mr.  Pond  has  always  been 
a  Bepublican,  and  in  1911,  was  honored  by  his  fellow 
citijens  by  election  to  the  city  council,  where  he  rendered 
his  constituents  signal  service.  He  has  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  work  of  a  fraternal  nature,  and  at  this  time 
is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the  Modem  Woodmen  of 
America. 

Elmer  E.  Si^auguter.  Vice  president  and  manager 
of  the  Southwestern  Electric  &  Machine  Company  whose 
factory  is  at  302-04  San  Francisco  Street  in  El  Paso, 
Mr.  Slaughter  is  head  of  tho  largest  concern  of  the 
kind  in  west  Texas,  and  in  the  field  of  electrical  en- 
gineering probably  has  no  superior  in  the  southwest. 
He  became  identified  with  electrical  work  early  in  his 
life,  at  a  time  when  electric  power  was  first  becoming 
important  in  the  industrial  world,  and  has  had  a  career 
of  varied  and  important  accomplishment. 

Elmer  E.  Slaughter  was  born  January  28,  1872,  In 
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Eaton  county,  Michigan,  and  belongs  to  an  old  family 
of  that  state.  His  grandfather  came  from  New  York 
to  Michigan  during  the  late  thirties,  and  established 
a  farm  in  what  was  then  a  wilderness.  The  father  of 
Mr.  Slaughter,  Lewis  Slaughter,  still  resides  on  the  old 
farm,  and  has  had  a  successful  career  in  business  and 
agricultural  life.  The  maiden  name  of  the  mother  was 
Maria  Stone,  who  was  born  in  Michigan,  her  father 
John  Stone,  having  been  among  the  early  settlers. 
Mrs.  Slaughter  was  born  in  1841,  and  is  living  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two  while  her  husband  was  born  in  1839. 
There  were  eight  children  in  the  family,  Elmer  E.,  being 
the  fifth. 

He  attained  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Lansing,  and  graduated  from  the  high  school  of  that 
city  in  1889.  On  leaving  school  he  served  an  apprentice- 
ship in  the  electrical  trade,  and  his  first  regular  posi- 
tion was  with  the  Sprague  Electrical  Company  of  New 
Jersey.  In  this  employ  he  was  sent  out  to  Sacramento, 
California,  where  he  assisted  in  installing  the  entire 
equipment  for  the  first  street  electric  road  built  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  After  eight  months  in  the  west  he  re- 
turned to  Lansing,  where  he  installed  the  first  electric 
street  railway  in  that  city,  and  continued  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Lansing  Electric  Street  Railway  Company 
for  thirteen  years,  during  the  last  six  years  being  man- 
ager. His  next  work  was  in  the  northwest  in  Idaho, 
and  at  Mackey  he  built  an  electric  road  for  hauling  ore 
for  the  White  Knob  Copper  Company,  and  remained 
with  that  concern  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  returned  to  Lansing.  In  Lansing  he  became 
superintendent  of  the  Capital  Electric  Engineering 
Company,  with  whom  he  remained  for  two  years.  He 
then  went  out  to  Los  Angeles,  where  he  was  employed 
in  installing  seven  sub-stations  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Pacific  Bail  way.  In  apsociation  with  Mr.  W.  L.  Austin 
he  went  to  Arizona  and  spent  sixteen  months  in  the 
Copper  Beduction   Works. 

Mr.  Slaughter  became  a  resident  of  El  Paso  in  Sep- 
tember, 1908,  and  here  established  the  Southwestern 
Electric  Engineering  Company  which  was  subsequently 
absorbed  by  the  United  Supply  Company.  On  selling 
that  business  he  then  took  charge  of  the  Krakauer, 
Zosh  &  Moye  Company,  in  the  electrical  department, 
but  resigned  on  October  15,  1912,  and  then  estab- 
lished the  Southwestern  Electric  &  Machine  Company, 
which  is  incorporated,  and  of  which  he  is  vice  president 
and  manager.  This  is  the  largest  concern  of  its  kind 
in  the  southwest,  and  is  the  only  one  which  does  wind- 
ing and  rebuilding  of  motors  and  generators,  on  switch- 
boards and  other  electrical  apparatus. 

In  politics  Mr.  Slaughter  is  Independent,  and  has 
never  participated  in  practical  party  affairs.  He  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fr^lf)v\s,  and  has  received  the  highest  degrees  of  the 
fiatoinity.  At  Lansing,  Michigan,  on  December  1, 
1890,  ho  married  Miss  Emma  Ella  Parker,  daughter 
of  Lewis  Parker.  Mrs.  Slaughter  is  a  native  of  Michi- 
gan, and  was  one  of  a  family  of  seventeen  children,  six- 
teen of  whom  are  now  living.  She  is  afiiliated  with  the 
Kebekahs.  The  two  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slaughter 
are  Wayne  L.,  who  was  born  at  Lansing  in  1893,  and 
Lee  D.,  born  at  Lansing  in  1898.  The  Slaughter  resi- 
dence in  El  Paso  is  at  530  Prospect  Street. 

William  M.  Burwell.  The  activities  which  have  oc- 
<*upie(1  the  time  and  energies  of  William  M.  Burwell  have 
been  of  such  a  nature  in  both  public  and  civic  life  as  to 
make  hi?  name  well  and  favorably  known,  not  only  in 
Amarillo,  but  throughout  Potter  county.  By  birth  and 
training  a  Texan,  he  has  been  called  upon  to  fill  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  responsibility,  and  as  sheriff  of  Potter 
county  has  proved  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  popular 
officials  the  county  has  known.  Mr.  Burwell  was  born 
in  Jackson  county,  Texas,  February  26,  1870,  and  is  a 
son  of  Charles  B.  and  Harriet  A.    (Merrill)   Burwell. 


Charles  B.  Burwell  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  who  came 
to  the  State  of  Texas  during  the  early  fogies  and  settled 
at  Victoria,  Victoria  county,  on  the  Guadsdupe  river, 
there  becoming  one  of  the  first  settlers.  With  him  he 
brought  a  large  number  of  slaves  for  the  Flemings,  who 
were  extensive  land  owners  in  and  about  Victoria,  and 
became  an  overseer  of  these  lands.  Later  in  life  he 
became  a  rancher  on  his  own  account  in  Matagorda  and 
Jackson  counties,  his  ranch  being  what  is  now  known  ai 
Burwell  Bend,  between  Carancahua  Bay  and  Trespala- 
cios.  During  his  early  life  he  had  been  very  successful, 
but  the  ravages  of  the  Civil  war  greatly  depleted  his 
finances,  although  he  was  subsequently  able  to  recuperate 
his  lost  fortunes.  During  the  struggle  between  the  North 
and  the  South  he  volunteered  for  service  in  the  Confed- 
erate ranks,  but  owing  to  the  full  quota  of  men  having 
been  enrolled,  he  was  not  needed.  In  political  matters 
he  was  a  Democrat,  and  his  religious  belief  was  that  of 
the  old-school  Presbyterian  church,  in  the  faith  of  which 
he  died  in  1888,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years.  He  mar- 
ried Harriet  A.  Merrill,  a  native  of  Indiana,  who  came  to 
Texas  during  the  fifties,  and  she  still  survives  her  hus- 
band, being  advanced  in  years  and  living  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  Four  sons  and  three  daughters  were  born  to 
them,  William  M.  being  the  next  to  the  youngest. 

William  M.  Burwell  received  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  LaSalle  and  Jackson  counties,  the  latter 
beirfg  located  on  his  father's  farm  and  maintained  by 
his  father  and  several  of  the  neighboring  ranchers.  He 
spent  his  boyhood  and  youth  on  his  father's  ranch,  but 
on  obtaining  his  majority  enlisted  in  the  Bangers,  in 
Capt.  J.  A.  Brooks'  company,  with  which  he  acted  from 
December,  1891,  until  the  summer  of  1893.  At  that 
time  he  joined  Capt.  J.  H.  Rogers'  Company  E,  Capt. 
Rogers  now  being  United  States  Marshal  for  the  Western 
District  of  Texas,  and  served  with  him  until  the  summer 
of  189G,  when  he  lesigned  to  accept  the  position  of  chief 
deputy  under  John  Scale,  sheriff  of  Karnes  county,  with 
whom  he  continued  until  the  expiration  of  Sheriff 
Scale's  term  of  office.  Leaving  Karnes  county  at  that 
time,  he  went  to  LaSalle  county,  where  he  became  chief 
deputy  under  S.  V.  Edwards,  and  upon  the  resignation 
of  Sheriff  Edwards,  Mr.  Burwell  was  appointed  sheriff, 
continuing  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  term  and  a  full 
term  that  followed  to  which  he  was  elected.  Following 
this,  he  re-enlisted  in  Company  E,  Texas  State  Bangers, 
under  Capt.  Rogers,  but  in  the  fall  of  1903  resigned 
to  accept  the  office  of  sheriff  under  appointment  of  the 
District  Court  in  Potter  county.  He  then  became  man- 
ager of  the  Amarillo  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Company, 
with  which  concern  he  was  associated  until  the  election 
of  1910,  when  he  became  sheriff  of  Potter  county,  a 
position  in  which  he  is  now  serving  his  second  term. 
Sheriff  Burwell  is  known  as  a  man  absolutely  without 
fear,  an  official  whose  management  of  the  affairs  of  his 
dangerous  office  has  gained  him  the  unqualified  respect 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  who  has  on  numerous  occa- 
sions demonstrated  his  tact,  capacity  and  resource.  Po- 
litically a  Democrat,  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
success  of  his  party  both  as  a  candidate  for  office  and 
as  a  supporter  of  others.  Mr.  Burwell  is  prominent 
fraternally,  as  a  member  of  the  local  lodges  of  the 
Masons,  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  is  also 
socially  connected  with  the  Amarillo  Country  Club.  For 
twenty  years  Mr.  Burwell  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  faith  of  which  he  was  reared. 

In  May,  1905,  Sheriff  Burwell  was  married  to  Miss 
Jennie  Pangle,  who  was  born  in  Texas,  daughter  of  the 
late  Thomas  I.  Pangle,  an  old  settler  of  Burnett  county. 
Five  children  were  born  to  this  union:  Florence, 
Katherine,  Mamie  Grace,  Thomas  and  Bichard  Bogers, 
the  last-named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Burwell 's  old  range 
captain.  The  pleasant  family  home  is  located  at  No. 
2009  Taylor  street,  Amarillo. 
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Fred  Bbck.  A  San  Angelo  loeal  industry  whieh  was 
established  on  a  smaU  seale  in  1892,  and  has  grown  until 
it  is  now  ranked  as  the  best  eoncem  of  its  kind  in  the 
eity,  is  the  retail  meat  business  of  Fred  Beck,  who  has 
been  identified  with  San  Angelo  for  a  quarter  of  a 
eenturjy  and  is  one  of  the  sueeessful  business  men. 

Fred  Beck  was  bom  in  the  Kingdom  of  Sazonj,  Ger- 
many, October  24,  1864,  a  son  of  John  C.  and  Hanna 
Beck.  His  father  was  engaged  in  mining  in  Germany, 
and  continued  in  the  same  line  after  Ms  removal  to 
America,  when  the  son  Fred  was  a  child.  The  father 
continued  his  work  until  disabled,  and  the  last  several 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  retirement  until  his  death 
on  March  26,  1897.  The  mother  is  now  living  at  Wheel- 
ing, West  Virginia,  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Rosa  Cowau, 
and  at  the  good  old  age  of  eighty-six  years,  very  active 
for  her  time  of  life. 

Fred  Beck  as  a  boy  went  to  the  public  schools  in  West 
Virginia,  for  a  brief  time,  but  belongs  to  the  class  of 
men  who  are  called  self-made,  from  the  fact  that  he 
has  acquired  his  education  and  training  for  business  as 
a  result  of  practical  experience.  His  first  occupation 
was  driving  a  delivery  wagon  in  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  t\%o  years  later  be  began  an  apprenticeship 
in  a  slaughter  bouse  in  that  rity.  After  serving  two 
years  he  worked  in  several  towns  of  Virginia,  and  also 
in  Alabama,  and  in  1885  came  to  Texas.  The  first  six 
months  were  spent  in  a  butcher  shop  in  Dallas,  after 
which  be  went  to  Temple,  and  worked  there  at  bis  trade, 
and  in  April,  1886,  traveled  overland  in  a  wagon  to 
San  Angelo,  being  about  ten  days  on  the  journey.  The 
only  work  he  could  get  in  San  Angelo  was  driving  a 
delivery  wagon  for  a  grocery  and  dry  goods  store.  At 
that  time  San  Angelo  was  experiencing  its  great  boom, 
owing  to  the  recent  construction  of  the  railroad,  but  the 
railroad  did  not  come  for  two  years  after  his  arrival, 
and  as  there  were  about  two  thousand  people  in  the 
town,  every  occupation  was  over -crowded.  However,  Mr. 
Beck  got  employment  with  ** Uncle  Bob  Fairbanks^'  in 
the  butcher  business,  until  Mr.  Fairbanks  sold  out.  He 
then  worked  for  Paul  Briesh  in  the  same  line  until 
1892,  when  he  established  a  shop  of  bis  own,  and  from 
his  beginning  has  built  up  a  prosperous  trade.  He  now 
butchers  and  retails  through  his  shop  about  seventy 
beeves  each  month.  He  buys  his  stock  from  the  local 
cattlemen  and  ranchers.  When  Mr.  Beck  started  in  busi- 
nesH  in  1892,  the  price  of  a  good  beef  ranged  from  eight 
to  ton  dollars.  Now  similar  stock  brings  from  forty  to 
fifty  dollars  a  head.  The  price  of  hides  in  1892  was 
from  three  cents  to  four  cents  per  pound,  and  now  hides 
sell  at  ten  and  a  half  cents  per  pound.  Mr.  Beck,  as  a 
man  who  has  succeeded  in  his  business  is  a  stock  bolder 
in  the  Western  National  Bank  of  San  Angelo,  in  the 
Concho  Valley  Loan  &  Trust  Company,  and  also  has 
stock  in  the  City  Gas  Works  of  San  Angelo.  He  has 
always  been  a  Democratic  voter,  and  fraternally  is  affili- 
ated with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
Loyal  Order  of  Moose  and  the  Sons  of  Hermann.  His 
church  is  the  Lutheran. 

On  March  26,  1890,  he  married  Miss  Teresa  Arhelger, 
of  Macon  county,  Texas,  a  daughter  of  August  Arhel- 
ger, who  came  from  Germany,  and  settled  in  tk'e  old 
Germany  colony  of  Fredericksburg.  Her  father  was  a 
blacksmith  and  wheelwright,  and  died  April  7,  1907. 
Her  mother  died  while  Mrs.  Beck  was  a  child.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Beck  are  the  parents  of  ten  children,  eight  of 
whom  are  now  living.  The  son  Emil  Frederick  works 
in  the  shop  with  his  father,  and  Otto,  the  next  in  age 
drives  a  delivery  wagon.  The  oldest  child  is  a  daughter 
and  all  the  other  children  are  in  school  except  the  two 
youngest.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beck  are  both  German,  and 
speak  the  language  in  their  home  and  have  taught  their 
children  the  mother-tongue.  The  Beck  family  is  noted 
for  its  longevity,  and  Mr.  Beck's  father  lived  to  be 
sixty  eight,  one  of  his  aunts  on  his  mother's  side  is  now 
ninety  years  of  age  and  quite  active  for  her  years. 


Arthur  Chestkr  Waters.  Manager  and  stock 
holder  of  the  Easton  Grain  Company  of  San  Angelo,  Mr. 
Waters  is  a  progressive  yonng  business  man  who  oeeu- 
pies  a  very  important  place  in  conomereial  affairs  in  this 
flourishing  western  Texas  city,  and  has  been  giyen  large 
responsibilities  because  he  has  shown  the  ability  to  bear 
them.  He  has  been  a  worker  since  boyhood  and  still  has 
a  natural  prospect  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  useful 
years  ahead  of  him. 

Arthur  Chester  Waters  was  bom  January  1,  1882,  at 
Paris,  Texas.  His  parents  were  William  and  Jennie  F. 
Waters,  of  Paris.  The  father  came  to  Texas  from  South 
Carolina  about  1881,  settling  at  Bockford,  in  Lamar 
county,  where  be  was  in  the  general  mercantile  business 
for  a  time,  but  sold  out  the  same  year  and  established 
a  hardware  store  at  Paris,  a  concern  with  which  his  name 
was  identified  for  several  years.  After  that  he  was  in 
general  contracting  until  his  death  in  1887.  Previous 
to  his  removal  to  Texas  he  had  been  one  of  the  big 
planters  in  South  Carolina,  and  before  the  war  his  fam- 
ily owned  several  hundred  negroes,  and  it  is  said  the 
head  of  the  plantation  did  not  know  his  own  negroes,  so 
numerous  were  they.  The  father  was  of  Irish  descent, 
and  the  mother  was  English.  The  latter  is  still  living 
having  her  home  with  Mrs.  B.  L.  Hoover,  her  daughter. 
There  were  four  children  in  the  family,  three  of  whom 
were  daughters. 

Arthur  C.  Waters  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Paris,  and  after  be  had  begun  work 
took  a  course  in  a  business  college  at  Paris  in  1902.  His 
first  employment  was  in  a  bottling  concern,  the  Paris 
Bottling  &  Candy  Company,  and  he  later  was  employed 
in  the  same  line  with  Crystal  Bottling  Works  &  Candy 
Company  of  Paris.  He  then  entered  upon  a  relation- 
ship which  has  been  maintained  ever  since,  beginning  as 
a  clerk  and  minor  employe  for  William  Easton  Grocery 
Company  at  Paris.  In  1901  he  went  to  San  Antonio, 
and  for  a  time  was  employed  by  the  Durling  Manufac- 
turing Company  in  that  city.  However,  be  soon  returned 
to  his  old  home  in  Paris,  and  was  once  more  employed 
by  the  William  Easton  Grocery  Company.  In  1905  he 
was  sent  to  Amarillo  as  manager  for  Mr.  Easton  in  the 
wholesale  and  retail  grocery  and  feed  business.  Then 
in  May,  1908,  he  came  to  San  Angelo,  at  which  place 
he  opened  the  business  of  William  Easton  Company  in 
the  wholesale  grain  and  feed  business.  He  has  con- 
tinued as  manager  of  this  well  known  concern  up  to  the 
present  time.  He  handles  a  large  amount  of  grain, 
shipped  from  all  over  central  and  southern  parts  of  th« 
United  States,  and  manufactures  a  large  amount  of  flour 
meal  and  seed  stuffs.  A  large  quantity  of  hay  is  bought 
and  sold  through  this  company.  The  plant  and  ware- 
bouse  of  the  Easton  Company  are  located  on  the  tracks 
of  the  Orient  Railway  in  San  Angelo,  with  branches  at 
Sweetwater  and  Barnhart. 

Mr.  Waters  has  always  been  a  Democrat  in  polities, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias.  His  church  is  the  Presbyterian.  On 
September  6,  1900,  he  married  Josephine  Easton,  a 
daughter  of  William  and  Minerva  Easton  of  Paris.  Her 
father  came  to  Texas  from  Mississippi  about  1867.  He 
had  been  a  planter  in  Mississippi,  his  father  before  him 
having  been  a  large  slave  holder,  and  during  the  war 
be  served  in  the  Confederate  army.  For  several  years 
after  moving  to  Texas,  he  followed  agriculture  in  T^amar 
county,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  business  at  Paris. 
As  a  business  builder,  he  was  exceptionally  successful, 
and  was  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  most  capable 
merchants  in  north  Texas.  He  built  up  a  large  feed 
and  grain  business,  and  continued  in  active  manage- 
ment of  his  varied  interests  until  his  death,  July  7, 
1910,  in  San  Angelo.  His  wife  is  still  living  and  has 
her  home  at  Paris. 

Theodore  Clinton  Campbell.  Twenty  years  ago  Mr. 
Campbell  was  a  clerk  in  a  country  store  in  Eastland 
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county.  Today  he  is  proprietor  of  the  largest  dry  goods 
and  department  stores  between  Fort  Worth  and  El 
Paso.  Few  men  in  Texas  have  done  better  in  building 
up  a  business  than  Mr.  Campbell.  He  is  an  organizer 
and  executive,  has  had  a  long  experience  and  is  possessed 
of  splendid  judgment  as  to  the  requirements  of  success- 
ful merchandising,  and  his  successful  career  is  one  of 
the  most  notable  among  the  merchants  of  the  state. 

Theodore  Clinton  Campbell  was  born  August  28,  1874, 
in  Clark  county,  Arkansas,  a  son  of  Jefferson  DeWitt 
and  Cynthia  (Golden)  Campbell,  natives  respectively  of 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas.  The  father  moved  to  Arkan- 
sas after  the  war,  was  married  there,  and  in  1878  came 
to  Denton  county,  Texas,  where  he  was  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. In  1893  the  family  moved  to  Cisco,  in  Eastland 
county,  where  the  father  and  his  son  Theodore  opened 
a  grocery  store,  and  it  was  in  handling  and  dispensing 
that  stock  that  Theodore  Campbell  got  his  first  exjieri- 
ence  in  mercantile  busineFS.  About  three  months  after 
the  store  was  established  on  April  28,  1893,  the  entire 
town  of  Cisco  was  destroyed  by  a  cyclone.  The  build- 
ing in  which  the  store  was  conducted  was  completely 
wrecked,  and  the  stock  destroyed.  After  this  disaster 
the  family  returned  to  the  farm,  but  Theodore  C.  re- 
mained behind  in  Cisco. 

He  obtained  employment  as  clerk  in  the  large  dry 
goods  store  conducted  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Rose,  who  was 
then  the  leading  merchant  of  Cisco.  Mr.  Caniplu'll  was 
at  the  time  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  had  been  fairly 
well  equipped  with  educational  advantages  during  his 
youth.  He  remained  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Rofo  for  ton 
years,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  successful  career 
in  that  place.  On  leaving  Cisco  he  moved  to  Abilene  in 
1903  and  took  a  position  with  the  Morgan- Weaver  Dry 
Coods  Company,  one  of  the  large  stores  then  existing 
in  Abilene.  He  was  given  charge  of  the  dry  goods  de- 
partment and  remained  with  that  firm  for  two  and  a 
lialf  years.  He  was  then  in  the  position  to  engage  in 
independent  endeavor  as  a  merchant  and  became  the 
organizer  of  what  was  known  as  the  Ro^or  (Campbell - 
Sellers  Company,  a  dry  goods  and  general  department 
store.  He  wns  made  general  manager  of  the  establish- 
jnont,  and  after  one  year  Mr.  Boger  withdrew  and  the 
business  was  conducted  under  the  name  of  Campbell- 
SoUers  Company.  Somewhat  later  they  purchased  the 
stock  of  J.  W.  Grimes  &  Company,  but  after  a  little 
while  Mr.  Campbell  bought  the  interest  of  his  associates 
in  this  business  and  entered  the  mercantile  field  as  an 
individual.  Since  then  the  growth  of  his  business  has 
been  remarkable.  In  January,  1913,  he  moved  his  stock 
to  a  fine  modern  store  building  on  the  corner  of  north 
Second  and  Pine  Street,  the  building  being  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  equipjied  in  the  Abilene  business  dis- 
tri<-t.  The  floor  space  occupied  by  the  Campbell  store 
ajjgregates  about  twenty-two  thousand  square  feet  and 
thirty-five  people  are  employed  as  clerks  and  in  other 
<loparfments  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  served  «s 
prcj^ident  of  the  Abilene  school  board  from  1909  to  1913, 
resigning  in  the  latter  year.  He  is  a  director  of  Sim- 
mons College  at  Abilene,  is  a  director  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church, 
his  wife  being  an  Episcopalian.  He  owns  and  cultivates 
farm  lands  in  Taylor  county,  and  possesses  city  real 
estate  and  a  fine  home  in  the  city.  On  July  7,  1898, 
^fr.  Campbell  married  Miss  Alice  Hawkins,  who  was 
born  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  a  daughter  of  Charles  and 
Birdie  (Moore)  Hawkins.  Her  father  is  now  deceased 
and  her  mother  resides  in  Abilene.  The  two  children 
of  the  marriage  are  Blanche  Belle  and  Charles  Jeffer- 
son. Mr.  Campbell  is  a  pleasant  an<l  genial  business 
man,  and  his  success  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  devoted  and  still  devotes  j)ractically  all  his  time  to 
his  work.  He  makes  frequent  trips  to  New  York,  as 
liuyer  for  his  large  store. 

Sfr.   Campbell  enjoys  good   literature,   and   is  a  thor- 


ough believer  in  education,  it  being  his  intention  to  pro- 
vide the  very  best  for  his  children  in  that  direction. 

Col.  William  S.  Herndon.  In  writing  biographically 
of  the  life  and  work  of  the  late  Col.  William  S.  Hem- 
don,  Tyler's  distinguished  citizen,  able  financier  and 
one  of  the  most  honored  of  Texas'  statesmen,  the  only 
eulogy  necessary  is  a  simple,  straightforward  recital  of 
the  leading  events  of  his  life.  Few  men  have  gained 
the  prominence  in  the  state  that  he  did  in  his  time,  and 
it  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  none 
gave  better  service  to  the  commonwealth  than  did  he, 
or  was  more  worthy  of  the  esteem  and  regard  of  the 
people.  He  came  of  an  old  American  family  that  was 
established  on  these  shores  in  1754,  the  first  of  the 
name  to  leave  England,  the  native  home  of  the  family, 
and  come  to  America,  being  his  grandfather,  John  Hern- 
don, who  in  that  year  settled  in  the  colony  of  Virginia. 
He  espoused  the  cause  of  liberty  in  behalf  of  the  colo- 
nies and  served  all  through  the  seven  years  of  that 
historic  period,  the  later  years  of  his  life  being  spent 
in  the  state  of  his  adoption,  where  his  death  occurred 
in  1813.  He  married  Mary  Canady  and  two  years  after 
his  death  his  widow  and  eight  children  moved  to  South 
Carolina,  from  which  point  their  posterity  have  scat- 
tered through  the  various  states  of  the  Union  and  have 
participated  in  various  phases  of  the  affairs  of  our 
national  life.  One  of  the  children  of  John  and  Mary 
(Canady)  Herndon  was  Reuben,  who  became  the  father 
of  the  colonel.  He  moved  to  Georgia  in  1828,  being  then 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  two  years  later  Anna 
Hobbs  bore  him  three  children,  James,  William  S.,  and 
Mary.  They  came  to  Texas  and  settled  in  Wood  county. 
Here  the  daughter,  Mary,  married  William  S.  Parker, 
and  died  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  1893.  The  father, 
Reuben  Herndon,  passed  away  on  December  25,  1867, 
and  his  widow  died  at  Denton,  Texas,  in  1891. 

William    S.    Herndon,    who    is    the    immediate   subject 
of  this  review,  and  who  is  now  deceased,  was  bom   in 
Rome,    Georgia,    on    the    27th    day    of   November,    1836, 
and  was  two  years  of  age  when  his  parents  joined  the 
scattered   settlers   of   East   Texas.     His   youth   was   de- 
voted  largely   to   farm   work   among   the  slaves   of  the 
family  on  'their  Wood  county  farm,  but  while  so  occu- 
pied it  would  seem  that  he  must  have  created  an  edu- 
cational opportunity   for  himself,   for  in   1854,  when  he 
was  eighteen   years   old,   he  entered   college,   continuing 
therein  until  he  was  graduated  from  McKenzie's  College 
in  1859  with  high  honors.     Before  he  began  his  serious 
career,  young  Herndon  spent  some  time  in  the  Banger 
service  in  West  Texas,  as  a  means  of  restoring  his  former 
vigor,   his   close   studies   of  the  past   five  years   having 
depleted  his  early  strength  in  some  measure,  and  while 
there   he   encountered   experiences   with   hostile   Indians 
in  the  exploring  of  the  frontier  that  formed  a  brief  but 
exciting  chapter  in  his  early  life.     He  returned  to  East 
Texas  in   1860  and  settled  at  once  in   Tyler,  where  he 
began  the  study  of  law.     When  he  was  sufiiciently  pre- 
pared   for  admission   he   was   licensed   by   the   supreme 
court  of  the  state,  and  in  the  same  year  was  licensed 
by  the  Federal  court.     Soon  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar   he   married    Miss    Mary   Louis   McKellar,    bringing 
his  young  bride  to   their   future   home   in    Tyler.      The 
incident    of   his   marriage    was    fraught    with    such    em- 
barrassment   that    he    frequently   referred   to    it    in    the 
years    of   his    later   prosperity,    and    related    that    after 
he  had  settled  the  few  bills  incidental  to  his  wedding, 
he   had    in   his  pocket   a   single   gold   coin   of  the  $2.50 
denomination.      This    untoward    situation,    however,    had 
no   tangible  effect    upon    his   later   life,  but   it   may  be 
indeed  that  it  nerved  him  to  greater  effort  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  j>rofession  as  a  man  of  responsibilities  and 
no  material  resources. 

While  preparing  to  take  on  his  share  of  the  legal 
practice  of  the  town  and  county,  his  plans  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war.    It  was  evident 
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to  him  from  the  first  that  the  momentous  question  must 
be  settled  by  the  sword  before  a  lasting  peace  could 
prevail,  and  he  straightway  added  his  personality  to  the 
military  establishment  of  the  south  during  the  first  year 
of  the  war.  He  and  Captain  W.  F.  Hamilton  raised  a 
company  which  was  mustered  into  the  Thirteenth  Texas 
Infantry,  with  Hamilton  as  captain  and  himself  as 
first  lieutenant.  In  the  following  year  he  was  promoted 
to  the  command  of  his  company,  which  was  assigned 
to  the  artillery  service  for  some  two  years.  That  he 
proved  himself  an  efficient  drill  master  and  company 
officer  is  attested  by  Gen.  J.  B.  Magruder  in  command 
of  the  Trans- Mississippi  Department,  who  said  that 
**Capt.  Herndon's  was  the  best  drilled  company  in  the 
service. ' ' 

\Vhen  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  ended  the  war, 
Capt.  Herndon  returned  with  his  remnant  of  command 
to  Tyler  on  foot.  All  were  poorly  clad  and  hungry, 
and  many  were  barefoot,  but  they  were  stimulated  by 
the  prospect  of  an  enduring  peace  and  a  chance  to 
earn  their  hardtack  and  bacon  by  peaceful  labors.  Cap- 
tain Herndon  suffered  the  same  embarrassment  of  his 
comrades  and  was  forced  to  common  labor,  while  the 
debris  was  clearing  away  and  a  semblance  of  settled 
conditions  was  being  restored. 

In  November,  1865,  a  law  partnership  was  formed  be- 
tween him  and  John  C.  Robertson,  a  young  lawyer  of 
promise  in  Tyler,  a  legal  combination  which  proved  one 
of  the  strongest  in  the  state.  Learned  in  law,  and 
successful  in  its  practice,  this  firm  existed  for  a  dozen 
years  or  more,  during  which  period  great  political  as 
well  as  legal  battles  occupied  the  center  of  the  public 
arena.  The  leaders  of  reconstruction  in  this  section, 
as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  south,  had  demonstrated  their 
weakness  and  incompetency  in  the  management  of  state 
and  local  affairs,  and  when  the  situation  became  in- 
tolerable, the  disfranchised  citizenship  of  the  minority, 
under  military  rule,  protested  and  took  steps  to  redress 
their  wrongs  as  to  restore  home  and  white  rule  in  every 
coimty.  Captain  Herndon  ^s  strong  personality  came  into 
the  contest  between  the  *' Carpetbag ' '  element  and  the 
people  in  1871,  when  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  at 
Rusk.  He  entered  the  race  reluctantly  and  challenged 
his  opponent,  George  W.  Whitmore,  the  then  incumbent, 
to  meet  him  in  a  joint  discussion  of  the  issues  over  the 
First  (.'on^ressional  District.  They  went  uj)  and  down 
the  tliree  hniulred  miles  of  territory  lying  between  the 
east  line  of  tlie  state  and  the  Sabine  river,  spoke  at 
barbociios  evcrywliere,  witnessed  cavalry  and  infantry 
processions  of  the  people  and  were  accompanied  by  an 
armed  escort  to  quell  riots  and  other  disturbances  which 
the  white  heat  of  the  campaign  engendered.  The  memory 
of  that  stirring  and  momentous  campaign  still  lingers 
with  the  old-tinier,  and  he  looks  back  to  it  as  the  place 
where  Southern  progress  ceased  to  '*mark  time*'  and 
resumed  its  forward  march.  When  the  election  that 
followed  this  campaign  was  over,  it  was  found  that 
Captain  Herndon  had  overcome  an  adverse  majority  of 
two  thousand  and  had  a  lead  of  more  than  four  thou- 
sand votes.  Although  successful,  ihv  certificate  of  elec- 
tion was  issued  to  his  opponent,  and  Capt.  Herndon  con- 
tested his  seat  in  the  house.  The  proceedings  of  the 
hearing  added  one  entire  volume  to  the  congressional 
record,  and  the  case  proved  one  of  the  most  memorable 
on  record,  lie  won  the  seat  to  which  he  had  been 
elected,  and  when  the  same  antagonist  presented  his 
<daiins  to  the  jdace  before  the  people  of  the  district 
two  years  later.  Captain  Herndon  <lefeated  him  by  more 
than  five  thousand  majority.  The  Captain  proved  him- 
self an  a])]e  and  industrious  member  of  (Congress.  He 
made  iiiTns<»lf  popular  with  tlie  leading  Rej)ublicans  in 
tlie  house  and  seldom  failed  to  enlist  their  aid  in  behalf 
of  his  measure.  He  was  a  "sound  money"  and  **pro- 
tertion"  Democrat,  believing  these  i>rinciples  to  be  the 
most  essential  factors  in  the  successful  operati(m  of  our 
govtM'Tiniental   machinery. 


In  1875  Capt.  Herndon  retired  from  Congreas,  and 
for  some  years  afterward  avoided  even  the  appearance 
of  ambition  for  office.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  po- 
litical questions,  however,  and  for  many  years  he  was 
honored  with  selection  by  the  Democratic  party  as  a 
delegate  to  state  and  national  conventions,  in  which 
he  wielded  an  acknowledged  power  and  influence.  Some 
of  his  ablest  speeches  were  delivered  in  shaping  the 
platforms  of  these  conventions.  In  the  memorable  state 
convention  of  1875  he  led  the  forces  of  B.  B.  Hubbard 
of  Tyler  for  governor  against  those  of  James  W.  Throck- 
morton, and  won  a  battle  in  the  field  of  politics  that  han 
no  counterpart  in  the  annals  of  Texas.  In  that  conven- 
tion of  more  than  twelve  hundred  delegates,  political 
ambition,  partisan  feeling  and  enthusiasm  were  intense, 
but  Captain  Herndon  was  the  one  man  who  swayed  the 
convention,  proved  his  political  generalship  and  carried 
his  candidate  to  victory. 

As  a  lawyer  in  the  various  courts.  Col.  Herndon,  as  he 
subsequently  came  to  be  best  known,  was  a  remarkable 
figure.  He  was  tireless  as  a  worker  and  painstaking  in 
the  preparation  of  his  cases,  and  few  Texas  lawyers 
worked  more  hours  from  1869  to  1887,  or  tried  more 
lawsuits  than  he.  He  seemed,  during  that  period,  to 
have  had  the  affirmative  of  every  great  case  before  the 
courts  of  the  state.  He  began  his  career  as  a  railroad 
lawyer  in  1868,  as  attorney  for  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  which  later  became  the  Texas  Pacific  Com- 
pany, and  from  1878  to  1883  he  was  chief  legal  adviser 
of  Hayes  &  Hoxie  of  the  I.  &  G.  N.  Bailway  Company. 
He  was  the  attorney  for  the  mortgages  in  their  fore- 
closure suits  against  the  Cotton  Belt  Bailway  Company, 
aided  in  the  reorganization  of  the  road  and  for  many 
years  served  the  road  as  its  attorney.  He  was  also, 
during  a  period  of  three  years,  general  solicitor  of  the 
I.  &  G.  N.  Bailway  Company.  In  1881  Col.  Herndon 
turned  his  attention  to  railroad  construction,  completed 
the  K.  &  G.  8.  L.  Bailway,  operated  it  for  three  years 
as  its  president,  then  sold  it  and  made  a  cash  settle- 
ment with  his  minority  partners  in  the  property.  During 
the  feverish  times  of  1885,  when  the  frequent  railroad 
strikes  and  organization  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  caused 
an  intense  feeling  of  hostility  to  railroads  to  spread  over 
Texas,  Col.  Herndon,  in  defiance  of  popular  clamor,  had 
published  a  series  of  articles  and  made  many  addresses 
in  defense  of  the  railroads,  exposing  the  fallacies  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  doctrine  and  denouncing  the  intoler- 
ance and  injustice  being  perpetrated  against  railroads 
and  depicted  the  injury  accruing  to  the  Commonwealth 
because  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  its  citizens  toward 
these  common  carriers. 

As  a  man  of  finance,  Ool.  Herndon  demonstrated  a 
marked  ability.  It  appeared  that  every  business  Ten- 
ture  to  which  he  lent  his  personal  attention  succeeded. 
In  plain  terms,  he  made  and  saved  a  fortune  expressed 
in  five  figures,  and  gave  to  his  eight  children  every 
educational  advantage  their  ambition  could  conceiTS. 
At  his  death,  on  October  12,  1903,  his  estate  exceeded 
any  other  fortune  accumulated  in  Smith  county,  and  is 
still  intact. 

The  children  of  Col.  and  Mrs.  Herndon  were  William 
Sidney,  who  died  January  12,  1908;  Mrs.  Mary  H. 
Gray,  who  resides  in  Tyler,  Texas;  .lohn  Heniy,  of 
Tyler,  who  is  the  executor  of  the  Herndon  estate;  James 
M.,  of  T^s  Angeles,  California;  Mrs.  Bessie  H.  Potter, 
of  Tyler;  Mrs.  Grace  Baldwin,  of  San  Diego,  California; 
Charles,  of  Kansas  City;  and  Hugh,  who  is  a  resident 
of  New  York  Citv. 

Col.  Herndon,  like  his  wife,  arrayed  himself  on  the 
moral  side  of  all  social  questions,  and  in  the  temperance 
movement,  which  swept  Texas  in  1887,  he  was  the  central 
figure  upon  the  stump  in  favor  of  the  banishment  of 
the  saloon.  His  presence  for  speeches  was  demanded 
everywhere  and  great  audiences  of  Texas'  best  citizens 
gathered  to  hear  him  tell  of  the  evil  of  intemperance, 
and  of  the  mischief  being  done  to  the  human  race  by 
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the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicatiiig  drinks.  Only 
one  exponent  of  the  liquor  traffic  dared  to  m^et  him, 
and  that  meeting  at  Tyler  proved  an  event  of  statewide 
interest  in  Texas.  In  that  debate,  Boger  Q.  Mills,  of 
Corsicana,  disputed  the  question  with  Col.  Hemdon,  and 
all  the  logic  of  the  ages,  so  to  speak,  was  brougltt  into 
play  to  sustain  the  position  of  each  speaker.  Notwith- 
standing the  reputation  of  Mr.  Mills  as  a  debater  and 
the  wonderful  success  of  his  effort,  on  that  occasion,  his 
adversary  gathered  him  between  the  great  millstones  of 
his  argument,  and  the  cause  of  rum  fell,  crushed  and 
bleeding,  before  the  great  throng  there  assembled,  and 
neither  Col.  Mills  nor  any  other  advocate  of  anti-pro- 
hibition offered  to  pit  himself  against  Tyler  ^s  chief 
citizen  again  during  that  great  moral  crusade. 

At  the  great  temperance  rally  and  barbecue  held  in 
Forth  Worth  in  June  of  that  year.  Col.  Herndon  was 
slated,  among  other  eminent  men  of  Texas,  for  a  speech. 
In  the  language  of  one  present  on  that  occasion,  *'When 
Col.  Herndon  began  his  address  at  12:30,  it  was  the 
signal  for  the  scattered  thousands  to  gather  around  the 
speaker.  Every  word  and  sentence  touched  some  sym- 
pathetic chord  and  the  vast  audience  was  soon  hushed 
and  awed  to  silence.  Old  men  wept  and  embraced; 
women  shed  tears;  noisy  boys  were  still  as  death;  not 
a  cheer  went  up  and  the  vast  throng  rose  and  pressed 
closer  to  the  speaker's  stand.  The  barbecue  spread  was 
forgotten;  the  small  vendors  of  ice  cream  and  peanuts 
ceased  to  cry  their  goods;  the  orator  lost  sight  of  all 
but  the  immensity  of  his  grand  subject  and  two  hours 
swept  by  with  lightning  swiftness  before  an  impassioned 
peroration  closed  the  address  and  released  the  pent-up 
enthusiasm  of  the  occasion.  The  audience  awakened 
from  its  dream  and  burst  into  a  tumultuous  shout  of 
joy,  and  strong  men  literally  carried  the  speaker  from 
the  stage  amid  the  shouts  of  the  admiring  thousands 
whom  he  had  charmed  into  a  semi-consciousness  that  a 
sudden  silence  alone  could  break.  The  press  of  the  day 
tried  to  report  that  speech,  but  its  staff  admitted  itself 
so  dazed  and  electrified  that  memory  only  served  to 
recall  the  masterpiece  of  logic,  passion  and  eloquence 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  one  speaker  of  Texas 
who  was  admitted  to  be  the  superior  of  them  all  upon 
the  platform.^' 

In  the  political  campaign  of  1888,  when  Mr.  Cleve- 
land was  opposed  for  the  presidency  by  General  Harri- 
son, Col.  Herndon  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Committee  to  deliver  twenty  set 
speeches  in  California.  He  opened  the  campaign  at 
Fresno  on  August  25th  in  a  speech  to  twenty  thousand 
people.  At  San  Francisco  he  addressed  almost  fifty 
thousand,  and  at  Los  Angeles  twenty-five  thousand,  and 
no  less  than  five  thousand  heard  him  in  the  other  cities, 
while  the  press  of  the  state  praised  his  efforts  as  master- 
pieces of  logic  and  eloquence. 

The  last  campaign  made  by  Col.  Herndon  in  Texas 
was  for  the  support  of  George  Clark  for  Governor 
ajrainst  his  townsman.  Gov.  Hogg,  in  1892.  Thousands 
of  people  in  the  state  well  remember  his  philippics 
against  the  policies  of  Gov.  Hogg,  who  declared  in  the 
opening  speech  of  his  campaign  that  'Mf  elected  he 
would  knock  the  wind  out  of  the  stock  and  squeeze  the 
water  out  of  the  bonds  of  corporations.'*  Until  Col. 
Herndon  espoused  the  cause  of  Mr.  Clark,  his  boom 
seemed  doomed  to  fall  without  respectable  obsequies,  but 
the  Herndon  rescue  gave  it  new  life  and  hope  and  passed 
it  on  to  the  people  in  November  with  some  prospect 
of  success.  Col.  Herndon  opened  his  campaign  at  Green- 
\ille,  where  five  hundred  followers  of  Governor  Hogg 
attempted  to  prevent  him  from  attacking  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  Governor,  but  the  Colonel  defied  them  and 
delivered  an  argument  which  riddled  every  position  Gov. 
Hogg  had  taken.  This  speech  was  ordered  printed  and 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  copies  of  it  were 
distributed  broadcast  over  the  state.  This  had  the  effect 
of  driving  Hogg  and  his  supporters  from  repeating  his 


doctrine  in  the  towns  and  cities,  but  they  boldly  an- 
nounced them  at  the  ''forks  of  the  creek"  and  to  the 
''wool  hat  fellows"  of  the  farming  districts,  where  the 
answer  to  them  was  not  generally  heard.  Col.  Herndon 
predicted  that  if  Gov.  Hogg  were  re-elected  Governor, 
capital  and  capitalists  woi3d  desert  the  state;  that  a 
railroad  commission  would  be  created;  that  railroad  con- 
struction would  cease  for  years,  and  that  the  election 
would  cost  Texas  at  least  one  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars. In  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  who  shall  say 
that  these  predictions  were  not  fully  verified  Y 

As  a  solution  of  the  labor  problem  of  the  ex-slave, 
Col.  Herndon  fell  into  line  with  the  suggestion  of  pro- 
viding each  of  the  heads  of  families  with  forty  acres 
of  land  and  a  mule,  and  was  the  first  man  of  Smith 
county  to  make  such  a  provision  for  the  darky,  by 
selling  numerous  small  tracts  and  a  mule  to  work  it  on 
payments,  and  in  many  cases  went  to  the  expense  of 
making  such  improvements  as  would  enable  the  new 
owner  of  the  land  to  house  his  family  and  properly 
care  for  his  stock. 

The  question  of  preparing  the  Negro  for  citizenship 
through  education  appealed  strongly  to  this  friend  of 
the  oppressed  and  he  proposed  a  measure  of  public 
taxation  as  a  means  of  securing  free  education  for  the 
black  child,  as  well  as  the  white  one.  He  met  with 
strong  opposition  from  men  of  means  and  influence 
throughout  the  state,  and  after  an  exciting  campaign, 
ending  with  an  election  in  which  the  negro  participated, 
he  saw  his  cause  fail.  A  property  qualification  was  re- 
quired for  voters  upon  that  question,  and  his  opponents 
saw  to  it  that  the  Negro  vote  was  turned  against  his 
own  interests,  so  that  the  cause  was  lost  for  the  time. 
When  the  echoes  of  the  campaign  had  died  away,  a  few 
old  slaves  appeared  at  his  office  one  day  and  asked  Col. 
Herndon  to  explain  to  them  the  "free  school"  move- 
ment, saying  that  they  were  just  "ignorant  niggers  and 
didn't  know  nothin'  noway."  After  going  over  the 
ground,  explaining  how  h*e  wanted  a  public  tax  to  pro- 
vide the  Negro  child  with  an  education,  and  explaining 
to  them  that  such  a  law  would  cost  him  personally 
about  a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  the  disappointed  f reed- 
men  asked  "Massy  Billy"  if  he  "wouldn't  make  dat 
fight  over  agin."  He  told  them  it  couldn't  be  done  for 
two  years,  and  if  they  wanted  it  done  to  come  to  him 
then  and  let  him  know.  At  the  expiration  of  the  two 
years,  instead  of  about  thirty  Negroes,  about  two  hun- 
dred presented  themselves  to  the  Colonel  and  told  him 
they  were  ready  to  stand  behind  him  again  for  the  free 
schools,  assuring  him  of  the  solid  Negro  vote.  This 
second  campaign  was  as  warlike  as  the  first,  but  it  won, 
and  he  donated  an  acre  of  land  wherever  a  Negro  school- 
house  was  needed,  giving  the  same  from  his  own  hold- 
ings, thus  doing  something  more  toward  getting  the 
schools  into  operation.  This  "free  school"  movement 
resulted,  with  the  lapse  of  years,  in  reducing  illiteracy 
among  the  blacks  from  one  hundred  per  cent  to  three 
per  cent  in  Smith  county;  it  gave  an  impetus  to  educa- 
tion above  the  common  school  and  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  colleges  in  Tyler  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Negro. 

The  service  of  the  Colonel  to  the  colored  race  in  his 
advocacy  of  prohibition  has  proven  a  great  blessing  to 
the  race.  The  removal  of  the  saloon  from  Tyler  has 
enabled  the  Negro  to  spend  money  for  a  home  in 
town,  buy  a  farm  and  make  himself  and  his  family 
independent  and  happy.  His  children  are  properly  fed 
and  clothed,  his  churches  and  preachers  are  sustained 
and  other  evidences  of  progress  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time.  Much  of  the  land  adjacent  to  Tyler  Col. 
Herndon  platted  and  sold  off  to  colored  people,  and 
many  of  such  customers  are  upon  the  books  of  the 
estate  at  this  date,  paying  for  homes  that  his  unselfish 
interest  in  the  Negro  prompted  him  to  bring  about. 

Col.  Herndon  always  stood  for  good,  honest  govern- 
ment, and  despised  shams  and  makeshifts,  wherever  they 
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appeared.  He  favored  the  enforcement  of  law,  had 
no  patience  with  mobs  and  mobocracy,  and  supported 
sound  policies  of  government,  rather  than  parties  and 
men.  As  a  man  of  means  and  a  friend  of  progress,  he 
always  headed  the  list  for  the  granting  of  favors  or  the 
encouragement  of  worthy  enterprises,  and  he  probably 
gave  substantially  to  every  church  and  school  in  the 
city  of  Tyler,  liis  home.  lie  dispensed  his  alms  quietly 
and  his  charities  he  bestowed  in  places  where  they 
would  <lu  genuine  good.  He  united  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  Tyler,  in  181)0,  and  re- 
mained a  member  of  it  until  his  death.  For  twenty 
years  he  managed  the  finances  of  the  congregation,  al- 
most without  help,  and  during  that  time  no  deficits 
occurred  ami  few  general  collections  were  made.  He 
made  money  and  used  it  wisely  to  rear  and  train  his 
family,  in  the  interest  of  his  city  and  county,  and  for 
the  general  welfare  of  his  state.  He  ijroved  a  safe 
adviser  in  war  and  in  peace,  in  church  and  state,  and 
was  more  progressive  than  the  age  in  which  he  lived — 
a  statement  that  is  jiroven  by  the  fact  that  he  at  one 
time  introduced  a  bill  in  congress  for  the  building  of 
an  intercoastal  canal  from  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos 
Kiver  to  Galveston,  a  measure  then  held  to  be  some- 
what ridiculous,  but  which,  forty  years  later,  is  being 
talked  of  with  much  seriousness. 

Among  the  children  of  Col.  Herndon  is  mentioned  in 
this  connection  John  Henry  Herndon,  who  is  executor  of 
the  estate  of  his  distinguished  parent.  He  was  born 
in  Tyler,  Texas,  on  July  12,  1867,  an<l  completed  his 
education  in  the  University  of  Texas,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Literature, 
in  18 8S.  He  subsequently  completed  the  work  required 
to  take  his  Doctor's  degree,  and  was  state  chemist  dur- 
ing three  years  of  his  stay  in  the  university.  Among 
other  work,  he  has  prepareil  a  rei)ort  on  the  geology 
of  Smith  county,  her  soils,  her  water,  her  timber,  her 
^ninerals,  and  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  first  two  men- 
tioned. Having  satisfied  himsflf  in  the  accomplishment 
of  some  things  of  a  worthy  order,  upon  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  education  that  he  felt  ho  might  place  some 
dependence  upon,  he  returned  to  Tyler  and  prepared 
hin-.self  for  law  under  the  instruction  of  his  father.  He 
was  duly  a<imitted  to  the  bar  and  soon  became  a  full 
partner  in  the  firm  of  W.  S.  Herndon  &  Sons.  Upon  the 
death  of  Colonel  Herndon  he  became  executor  under  the 
terms  of  the  will,  and  since  that  time  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  vast  estate 
and  its  varied  interests,  together  with  his  own  extensive 
real  an<l  personal  interests.  Mr.  Herndon  has  been  con- 
nected with  certain  of  the  financial  enterprises  of  Tyler, 
and  carries  on  a  real  estate,  loan  and  insurance  business 
of  his  own  account,  in  which  he  is  more  than  ordinarily 
successful. 

Mr.  Herndon  was  married  in  Tyler,  on  June  18,  1892, 
to  Miss  Olivia,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Starley.  They 
have  one  child,  Crace,  who  is  a  student  of  the  Emma 
Willard   School,  in   Troy,   New    York. 

William  Preston  White,  M.  D.  High  on  the  roll 
of  Rusk  county 's  medical  men  is  inscribed  the  name  of 
William  Preston  White,  M.  D.,  who  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  been  engaged  in  the  successful  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Henderson.  His  father,  John  H. 
White,  was  born  in  IHIO,  in  the  state  of  South  Cjiro- 
lina,  and  was  there  identified  with  the  Nullification 
movement  with  John  C.  Calhoun,  in  1832,  and  was  one 
of  those  threatened  with  extermination  by  Andrew  Jack- 
son if  thev  did  not  cease  their  demonstrations.  In 
1S;H)  he  came  to  Texas  with  his  family  and  slaves  and 
settled  in  Smith  county,  but  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  moved  into  Rusk  county  and  located  north- 
west of  Henderson  a  few  miles  and  died  there  as  a 
farmer  in  1M)1,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years.  Ho 
was  accompanied  to  Texas  by  Dick  White,  who  settled 
at   l^onham.  Texas,  and  by  his  l>rother,  Blumer   White, 


who  purchased  the  Oberthier  farm  in  Smith  county  and 
spent  l^s  life  and  left  a  family  near  Canton  when 
he  died. 

John  H.  White  became  one  of  the  extensive  farmers 
01  his  county,  having  several  hundred  acres  of  land 
under  'cultivation.  He  was  of  the  Whig  party  and  sux)- 
ported  the  cause  of  the  Union  ardently  when  the  ques- 
tion of  the  secession  of  Texas  arose,  but  when  the  state 
joined  the  Confeileracy  he  yielded  and  gave  what  sup- 
port he  could  to  the  cause  of  a  new  republic  on  Amer- 
ican soil.  He  could  take  no  part  in  the  active  service 
of  the  Confederacy  because  he  was  a  cripple,  but  when 
the  end  of  the  war  settled  the  status  of  the  Union  he 
was  gratified  with  the  result  and  suflfered  himself  to 
act  with  the  Democratic  party  from  policy  rather  than 
from  a  conviction  that  its  principles  and  practices  har- 
monized with  his  own.  He  filled  no  oflSce,  but  wielded 
much  infiuence  as  a  citizen  because  of  success  in  af- 
fairs and  because  of  his  sincere  concern  in  his  neig^h- 
bors  and  fellow -citizens.  His  practice  conformed  to  the 
second  command  of  importance  in  the  Bible — '*Love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself — although  he  made  no  pretense 
toward  a  religious  life.  He  enthused  somewhat  over 
Masonry. 

.John    H.    White's    father    died    at    Edgefield,    South 
Carolina,  the  old  home  of  the  White  family.  His  grand- 
father also  lived  there  and  is  buried  among  the  later 
members   of    this   numerous    family.      The    family    were 
colonial    with    reference    to    settlement,    and    a    grand- 
father of  Doctor  White  was  a  ])atriot  soldier  during^  the 
Revolutionary   War.     From  Virginia  a  remote  ancestor 
moved  to  South  Carolina  and  old  Edgefield  District  was 
the  scene  of  his  activities  and  those  of  a  large  poster- 
ity^    The  blood  of  the  English  and  the  Scotch  coursed 
the  veins  of  the  forefathers,  while  the  Irish  strain  was 
introduced   when    our   subject's    grandfather   married    a 
MihS  Hearne,  which  was  originally  O'Heame  of  Srin's 
Isle.     The  children  of  the  grandparents  were:    Blumer, 
w^ho    spent    his    life    in    Smith    county,    Texas;    Bettie, 
who  became   the   wife  of  a   Mr.   Griffiths   and   died  in 
Mississippi,  leaving  a  son,  John  White  Griffiths,  a   Mis- 
sissippi banker;  and  John  H.     John  H.  White  married 
Louisa  Pace,  a  daughter  of  Noel  and  Nancy   (Timble) 
Pace.     Mr.  White  passed  away  in  1891  and  his  wife  in 
1892,  their  children  being:    Henry  C,  of  Tyler,  Texas; 
William    T».,   of  Henderson;    Bettie,  the  wife   of   S.    A. 
Overton,    of    Fort    Worth;    Miss    Kate,    of    Tyler,    and 
Laura,  who  is  now  Mrs.  E.  T.  Broughton,  of  Tyler. 

William  Preston  White  was  born  on  the  White  ftom 
near  Henderson,  Texas,  October  17,  1863.     His  literary 
education    came    from    the    Overton    High    School    and 
the   Summer   Hill  select  school   of   Professor  Orr,   who 
made  many  men  out  of  the  boys  of  Kastern  Texas.     He 
began  the  study  of  medicine  at  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  and  graduated  there  in  1886,  taking 
the    first    three-year    course    given    by    the    institution. 
Doctor  White  i>racticed  a   few  months  at  Overton  asd 
three  years  at  Pirtle   and  then   came  to  Henderson  in 
1890.  *  Fn  1911  he  took  a  ])ost -graduate  course  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  has  continued  to  be  an  earnest  and  assidu- 
ous student.     His  high  standing  in  the  esteem   of  his 
fellow-practitioners    is    evidenced    by    the    positions    of 
trust    and    responsibility   to  which   he  has   been    called. 
He  is  at  this  time  secretary  of  the  Rusk  County  Medieal 
Society,  president  of  the  Eleventh  District  Medical  So- 
ciety, a  member  of  the  State  Medical  Association,  and  a 
fellow   of   the   American   Medical   Association.     He  has 
served  fifteen  years  as  local  surgeon  of  the  I.  &  G.  N. 
Railway,   and    is   ex-president   of   the   examining   board 
of    the    Fourth    Judicial    District    and    identified    prom- 
inently   with   the   health    matters   of   both   county   and 
state.     He  has  been  particularly  successful  in  his  bosi- 
ness    affairs    and    is    vice-president    of    the    Hightower 
Drug   Company,   of   Henderson,   and   of   the   First   Na- 
tional Bank  here.     Doctor  White   is  a  Democrat  with 
decided  prohibition   proclivities  and   helps   to  solve  the 
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political  questions  that  arise  in  his  community.  He 
erected  one  of  the  best  homes  of  Henderson  and  thus 
added  much  to  the  permanency  and  beauty  of  his 
street.  The  Doctor's  religious  views  are  those  of  the 
Missionary   Baptist   church. 

On  October  13,  1886,  Doctor  White  was  married  at 
Overton,  Texas,  to  Miss  Blanche  B.  Bradford,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  W.  M.  and  Martha  J.  (Spencer)  Bradford. 
The  Bradford  children  were:  Misses  Ella  and  Kate, 
who  died  at  Overton,  Texas;  Miss  Lena,  who  resides  at 
Riverside,  California;  Ben  L.,  of  Overton,  Texas;  Dr. 
W.  M.,  who  died  at  Overton,  Texas;  Blanche  B.,  the 
wife  of 'Doctor  White;  and  Annie,  the  wife  of  C.  W. 
Runge,  of  Riverside,  California.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  White 
have  no  children,  but  have  adopted  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
W.  M.  Bradford,  Miss  Louise,  whom  they  are  rearing 
to  worthy  womanhood.  Doctor  White  is  a  member  or 
the  Blue  Lodge  and  Chapter  of  the  Masonic  fraternity 
at  Henderson,  and  belongs  also  to  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  has  fre- 
quently represented  his  congregation  at  Baptist  con- 
ventions. 

.Judge  James  W.  McDavid.  It  was  in  the  year  1846, 
about  the  time  Texas  entered  the  Union,  that  the  Mc- 
David family  was  established  in  Lone  Star  common- 
wealth. Three  active  generations  of  citizens  have  since 
increased  the  honor  and  distinction  of  the  name  in  this 
state,  and  in  many  ways  have  proved  themselves  cap- 
able and  valuable  factors  in  social  and  business  af- 
fairs. Judge  McDavid  is  now  serving  as  county  judge 
of  Rusk  county,  and  is  the  grandson  of  the  pioneer 
who  introduced  this  numerous  family  into  Rusk  county. 

His  grandfather,  William  J.  McDavid  brought  the 
familv  from  Abbeville  district,  South  Carolina,  and  set- 
tle<l  nine  miles  northwest  of  Henderson.  He  spent  his 
life  as  a  slave-holding  planter,  and  was  one  of  the  men 
who  assisted  in  the  development  of  the  frontier  district 
then  comprising  Rusk  county.  His  death  occurred  in 
1S95,  and  ho  was  born  in  Abbeville,  South  Carolina, 
March   3,   1815. 

The  first  settler  of  this  name  in  South  Carolina  was 
an  Irishman  who  came  from  his  native  isle,  and  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  agrarian  class  in  South  Carolina. 
His  posterity  adopted  the  customs  .of  thrifty  people  of 
the  south  in  the  acquirement  of  slave  labor  for  their 
plantations.  His  remains  long  since  mingled  with  the 
soil  of  his  adopted  state,  and  he  left  descendants  to 
perpetuate  his  name  as  an  American  pioneer.  John 
>rcDavid,  a  son  of  this  emigrant,  also  lived  and  died 
in  the  Palmetto  state.  He  married  a  Miss  Davenport, 
and  their  children  were:  James,  who  spent  his  life 
in  his  native  state;  Williajn  J.,  the  Texas  pioneer  al- 
ready mentioned;  Richard,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Mansfield  during  the  Civil  war;  Robert,  who  died  in 
Rusk  county  as  a  farmer;  John  W.,  who  passed  away 
in  Van  Zandt  county,  Texas;  Andrew  who  died  in 
Greenville,  South  Carolina,  after  a  service  of  thirty- 
two  years  as  tax  collector;  George  and  Benjamin  F.. 
who  died  in  Anderson  county,  South  Carolina;  Ro- 
sanna,  who  married  John  Williams,  and  di^d  in  An- 
derson county,  South  Carolina;  Nancy,  who  died  in 
Georgia  was  the  wife  of  A.  W.  Graham;  Polly,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Ben  Arnold  and  died  in  South 
Carolina;  and  Adeline,  who  married  William  Roberts 
and  died  in  Coleman  county,  Texas. 

Grandfather  William  J.  McDavid  married  Agnes  Gilk- 
erson,  a  daughter  of  John  Gilkerson.  Her  death  oc- 
curred in  Rusk  county,  in  1886.  Their  children  were: 
,Iohn,  father  of  Judge  McDavid;  James  E.,  of  Abilene, 
Texas;  William  P.,  who  owns  the  old  homestead  in 
Rusk  county;  Susan,  who  married  J.  M.  Smith  and 
died  in  Rusk  county;  Mary  E.,  the  wife  of  C.  D.  Wil- 
liams of  Rusk  county;  and  Elliott,  who  became  the  wife 
of  A.  C.  Coursey  and  died  in  Coleman  county. 

John    McDavid,    a    son    of   W^illiam    J.,    was   born    in 


Abbeville  district.  South  Carolina,  and  came  to  Texas 
with  his  father  in  1846,  grew  up  in  the  country  with 
only  limited  educational  advantages.  Although  a 
southerner  he  never  owned  any  slaves,  and  spent  thirty- 
nine  years  of  his  life  in  Busk  county,  Texas.  He  as- 
sumed his  share  of  responsibility  during  the  war,  and 
joined  a  company  of  the  Fourteenth  Texas  Infantry. 
His  regiment  was  a  part  of  Extor's  Brigade  in  the 
Army  of  Tennessee,  and  it  participated  in  many  battles 
which  contributed  to  the  history  of  the  war.  At  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
escaped  and  finished  his  service  to  the  end  of  the  strug- 
gle without  wounds.  His  brother  James  performed  a 
like  service  for  the  Confederacy  and  both  returned 
home  to  do  the  part  of  a  civilian  in  the  restoration  of 
industry  in  the  war-burdened  country.  When  the  war 
was  over  and  he  had  returned  home  from  the  southern 
army,  he  started  in  life*  without  respectable  clothing, 
and  it  is  said  that  neighbor  girls  gathered  at  his 
father's  house  and  wove  jeans  for  cloth  out  of  which 
his  ** society"  suit  was  made,  and  which  he  no  doubt 
wore  a  few  months  later  when  he  eloped  with  a  neigh- 
bor 's  daughter  and  was  married.  He  established  him- 
self in  the  community  where  he  had  grown  up  from 
childhood  and  thereafter  lived  an  uneventful  career. 
He  was  without  political  aspirations  or  ambition,  voted 
as  a  Democrat,  belonged  to  the  Methodist  church,  and 
affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Honor. 

John  McDavid  in  1868  married  Miss  Susan  Christie. 
Her  father,  Sampson  Christie  came  from  Taladega 
county,  Alabama,  some  years  before  the  Civil  war.  He 
was  a  rough-and-ready  man  of  the  primitive  school 
of  citizenship,  loved  horses  and  horse  raising,  and 
took  his  enjoyment  chiefly  in  that  way.  Late  in  life  he 
moved  to  Collin  county,  Texas,  was  successful  in  the 
accumulation  of  property  and  left  a  family  of  chil- 
dren. Mrs.  John  McDavid  died  in  1882  and  her  hus- 
band in  1885.  Their  family  of  children  were:  William, 
who  died  in  1895;  James  W.,  judge  of  Rusk  county; 
John  E.,  a  farmer  of  Rusk  county,  who  was  born  De- 
cember, 1874;  Daisy,  who  was  bom  in  ]^880,  and  is 
now  Mrs.  Daisy  Williams  of  Westville,  Oklahoma;  A. 
Milton,  who  was  born  in  April,  1881,  and  lives  in 
Collins   county,   Texas. 

Judge  James  W.  McDavid  was  reared  upon  the  farm 
he  now  owns,  and  where  he  was  born  June  15,  1873. 
A  man  of  excellent  education  and  a  lawyer  wjth  a  wide 
range  of  experience.  Judge  McDavid  was  at  one  time 
a  country  school  boy,  and  promoted  himself  to  the 
higher  ranges  of  learning  largely  through  his  own  am- 
bition to  equip  himself  better  than  his  neighbor  in  the 
race  of  life.  Three  years  were  spent  in  study  in  the 
effective  school  conducted  by  Professor  Orr  at  Summer 
Hill,  and  he  also  spent  two  years  at  Baylor  University. 
During  the  few  months  following  his  college  career  at 
Baylor,  he  reviewed  his  common  branches  while  teach- 
ing, iand  then  began  preparation  for  law  as  a  student 
with  Judge  W.  C.  Buford  at  Henderson.  At  Carthage 
when  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  before  Judge  W.  J.  Graham,  his  examining  com- 
mittee embracing  Frank  B.  Sexton,  Judge  W.  H.  Pope, 
R.  C.  Deraffnired,  J.  H.  Long,  and  A.  D.  Sparkman. 

With  his  admission  to  the  bar  began  his  active  career 
as  a  lawyer.  He  located  at  Henderson  and  earned  his 
first  fees  there.  He  soon  became  a  partner  with  his  old 
preceptor,  and  was  associated  with  him  for  ten  yean. 
All  phases  of  the  law  have  received  some  attention 
from  Judge  McDavid,  and  he  has  practiced  not  only 
during  his  residence  in  town,  but  also  while  living  on 
his  farm  nine  miles  north  in  the  country.  His  first  six 
years  at  the  bar  were  spent  in  Henderson  and  from 
1898  to  1907  he  kept  his  family  upon  his  plantation 
where  his  own  infancy  and  childhood  were  spent.  As  a 
farmer  Judge  McDavid  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  this 
section  of  Texas.  At  the  present  time  his  ownership 
embraces  some  eight  hundred  acres,  and  about  half  of 
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this  is  cultivated  to  cotton  and  other  staple  crops. 
Eight  tenant  families  are  employed  in  operating  this 
large  acreage. 

Judge  McDavid  first  entered  the  political  arena  in 
1894,  when  he  offered  his  services  to  the  county  for 
the  office  of  county  judge.  The  successful  candidate  in 
that  election  was  the  same  man  whom  eighteen  years 
later  Judge  ^IcDavid  succeeded  by  appointment.  He 
first  assumed  the  duties  of  county  judge  when  ap- 
pointed in  February,  1912,  and  in  November  following 
Ife  was  elected  his  own  successor.  Judge  McDavid  is 
a  working  Democrat,  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  Order 
and  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is  a  man  always  quick 
and  ready  to  lend  his  support  to  community  affairs. 

On  October  31,  1893,  in  Rusk  county,  Judge  Mc- 
David  married  Miss  Annie  H.  Wood.  Her  father,  J. 
W.  Wood,  was  an  old  Texas  settler  at  Pirtle,  where  he 
combined  the  occupations  of  farming  and  merchandising. 
He  came  from  Tennessee.  J.  W.  W^ood  married  Mrs. 
Ann  Kelly,  a  daughter  of  John  Chapman  of  Spartan- 
burg, South  Carolina.  Mrs.  McDavid  is  one  of  seven 
children.  The  children  of  Judge  McDavid  and  wife 
are:  John  W.;  Sue  Blanche;  Margaret  Ann;  Leaurenie; 
Vernon  W.;  and  Daisy  Nelwyn. 

Hon.  Robeet  Teague  Milner.  Probably  there  could 
be  found  throughout  Northeastern  Texas  no  individual 
who  is  better  or  more  favorably  known  than  the  Hon. 
Robert  Teague  Milner,  ex-president  of  the  Agrtcultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  who  has  recently  re- 
tired to  his  country  home  at  Henderson.  In  the  field  of 
education,  in  public  service,  as  a  man  of  wide  interests 
and  manifold  and  important  affairs,  his  services  have  been 
of  a  particularly  useful  and  helpful  nature,  and  a  his- 
tory of  the  salient  points  of  his  career  is  essentially  a 
history  of  the  advancement  and  development  of  the  state 
which  he  has  so  signally  hdnored  and  in  which  his  name 
stands  as  a  synonym  for  public-spirited  endeavor. 

William  H.  Milner,  the  grandfather  of  Robert  T.  Mil- 
ner, was  born  in  Virginia,  of  English  stock  and  colonial 
ancestry,  moved  to  Tennessee,  where  he  became  a  man 
of  wealth,  but  was  subsequently  greatly  reduced  by 
security  debts,  and  died  in  moderate  circumstances  in 
Cherokee  county,  Alabama.  He  married  a  ^liss  Arnold, 
and  they  became  the  parents  of  several  children,  among 
whom  was  Arnold  ^Milner,  the  father  of  Robert  T.  Milner. 
Arnold  Milner  was  born  in  Lincoln  county,  Tennessee, 
in  1818,  and  as  a  youn^  man  moved  with  his  parents 
to  Cherokee  county,  Alabama,  where  he  married  Mrs. 
Mary  Taylor,  a  dauj^litcr  of  a  Mr.  "Wliite,  a  fanner  of 
that  locality,  and  was  occupied  tbere  as  a  planter  until 
his  removal  to  Texas  in  18ol,  when  he  locato<l  in  Rusk 
county,  seven  miles  oast  of  Henderson.  There  lie  opened 
a  farm,  u]>on  which  lie  continued  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  and  passe<l  away  in  1883.  Mr.  Milner 
owned  no  slaves.  He  was  a  man  of  little  education  and 
few  words,  but  was  a  j>atient  listener  to  interesting  con- 
versation. His  library  consisted  of  a  Bible,  a  copy  of 
American  history  with  the  United  States  Constitution 
in  it,  and  a  book  entitled  **A  Moral  Instructor,'-  out  of 
which  latter  volume  R.  T.  Milner,  our  subject,  secured 
his  first  lessons  on  old  Greek  authors.  Socrates,  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  The  father  possessed  fine  judgment  and 
a  sense  of  honor  unsurpassed,  and  in  spite  of  his  lack  of 
wide  education  it  was  to  the  ^^reat  advantage  of  his 
county  that  he  consented  to  serve  as  county  commis- 
sioner and  as  s<'hool  ronmiissioner.  Jt  was  while  filling 
this  latter  office  that  an  inci«lent  occurre«l  which  illus- 
ti.-rcs  soTuewhat  tho  firmness  and  decisive  convictions  of 
the  man.  In  a  controversy  over  the  location  of  a  certain 
schoolhouse  the  members  of  the  community  were  called 
togeth(?r  out  in  the  woods  to  hear  the  arguments  pro 
anrl  con  as  to  the  proper  place  to  locate  the  building  in 
that  district.  After  listening  patiently  for  several  hours, 
Mr.  Milner  arose  from  his  reclining  position  upon  his 
sntMle.  picked   u\t  a  stick  and  sharpened   it  slowly,  and 


then  drove  it  into  the  earth,  exclaiming  as  he  did  80: 
''There  is  one  corner  of  this  schoolhouse,  and  yon  can 
locate  the  other  three  corners  where  you  please ! ' '  The 
building  was  erected  right  there. 

Mr.  Milner  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  stature, 
wore  a  heavy  sandy  beard  and  impressed  strangers  as  a 
man  of  mold  and  worth.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
war  between  the  South  and  the  North  he  served  in  the 
Confederate  amiy  with  a  company  of  cavalry  in  protect- 
ing the  coast  near  Oalveston.  He  was  a  Democrat,  was 
concerned  with  public  questions  as  they  arose  for  sola- 
tion  and  never  failed  to  vote,  save,  perhaps,  when  he 
might  have  been  disfranchised  for  his  participation  in 
the  Civil  War  with  the  southern  army.  As  a  business  man 
he  was  ambitious  only  for  a  competency,  and  proved 
himself  an  excellent  farmer.  Mr.  Milner  died  in  the  faith 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church,  in  1883,  and  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  Pine  Grove  cemetery.  The  mother 
died  in  1878.  The  children  born  to  Arnold  Milner  and 
his  wife  were  as  follows:  Williamson,  a  resident  of  Dal- 
las, Texas;  Henry  B.,  who  lives  at  McAlester,  Oklahoma 
Robert  Teague,  of  this  review;  and  three  who  died  be- 
fore reaching  their  maturity. 

Robert   Teague   Milner   was   bom   June   22,   1851,    in 
Cherokee  county,  Alabama.    He  carried  on  his  education 
in  Pine  Hill,  where  his  teacher  was  Ezra  Garrison,   a 
brother  of  George  Garrison,  well  known  in  Texas  affairs, 
and  in  Henderson  College,  the  president  of  which  insti- 
tution at  that  time  was  Dr.  O.  H.  Cooper,  known  at  that 
time  as  a  polished  gentleman  and  fine  scholar.     When  a 
youth  Mr.  Milner  began  his  participation  in  educational 
affairs,  following  teaching  in  the  country  schools  of  Busk 
county  for  fifteen  years,  but  in  1881  turned  his  attention 
to  journalism,  when  he  purchased  the  Henderson  Times. 
With  this  publication  he  was  associated  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and   succeeded  in  making  it  an 
acknowledged  force  in  moulding  public  opinion  in  Busk 
and  adjoining  counties.     He  soon  entered  politics,  but 
continued  to  hold  his  interest  in  his  newspaper  work,  and 
only  relinquished  it  in   1907,  when  he  accepted  senriee 
with  one  of  the  bureaus  at  Austin,  and  felt  that  his  un- 
divided time  and  attention  should  be  given  to  his  duties 
there. 

Mr.  Milner  was  sent  to  the  lower  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture for  three  terms,,  serving  in  the  Twentieth,  Twen^- 
first  and  Twenty-second  sessions  of  that  body.  In  the 
Twentieth  session  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
Enrolled  Bills,  and  was  active  in  the  creation  of  the 
railroad  commission,  the  alien  land  legislation,  the  Btoek 
and  bond  law  and  other  measures  urged  by  Governor 
Ilojjjr.  He  was  the  author  of  the  law  requiring  the  com- 
pulsory teaching  of  Texas  history  in  the  public  sehools, 
hel|>e<l"  elect  R.  O.  Mills,  a  member  of  the  United  States 
S(Miate.  and  performed  a  like  service  for  Dick  Coke.  As 
a  result  of  his  legislative  experience,  Mr.  Milner  made  • 
record  which  comjnended  him  to  the  house  of  the  Twenty- 
second  legislature  as  a  proper  person  for  its  presiding 
oflicer,  and  he  was  chosen  after  a  warmly-contested  bat- 
tle in  which  he  defeated  Judge  J.  N.  Browning,  who 
now  occiij>ies  the  position  of  district  judge  in  the  Ama- 
rillo  district. 

In  1907  Mr.  Milner  was  appointed  by  Governor  L  M. 
Campbell  as  commissioner  of  history,  statistics,  banking 
and  insurance  of  the  state,  and  during  the  year  he  served 
the  law,  creating  a  commissioner  of  agriculture  was 
passed  by  the  le^jjislature,  a  bill  which  he  wrote  himself, 
and  he  resigned  his  office  to  accept  the  new  position. 
He  organized  this  branch  of  the  service,  but  after  a  few 
months  resigned,  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  having  bein  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  in  1908.  He  succeeded  Dr.^  H.  H. 
Harrington,  and  some  of  the  accomplishments  during  hie 
administration  were  the  establishing  of  the  chair  of 
jniblic  highway  engineering,  the  entering  of  the  cor- 
respondent course  and  th(»  department  of  extension^  and 
the    inauguration    of    educational    railroad    trains.      Ha 
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raised  the  entrance  requirements  and  almost  doubled  the 
enrollment,  divided  the  school  into  the  departments  of 
the  schools  of  engineering  and  agriculture,  providing  for 
deans  for  each,  strengthened  the  general  discipline,  and 
under  his  administration  the  school  became  distinguished 
from  a  military  standpoint  in  the  eye  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  Washington.  Mr.  Milner  began  the  construction 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building  and 
erected  three  large  dormitories,  an  engineering  hall,  a 
new  mess  hall  and  a  new  main  building  to  the  school,  all 
modern  fire-proof  structures.  Also  a  large  number  of 
buildings  for  the  use  of  professors  and  teachers  and  a 
new  power  house  were  put  up  during  his  regime  co- 
ordinated the  agricultural  demonstration  work  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  with  the  Col- 
lege. During  his  presidency  Mr.  Milner  was  sent  to 
visit  the  Agricultural  College  of  Iowa,  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  cooperated  with  the  work  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  by  appointing  dele- 
gates from  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas.  He  resigned  his  oflSce  in  June,  1913,  and  sur- 
rendered charge  September  1st  following  after  a  work 
that  for  achievement  and  general  helpfumess  has  rarely 
been  equaled.  On  leaving  his  educational  work,  he  re- 
sumed the  occupancy  of  his  farm  adjacent  to  Henderson, 
one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  Eusk  county,  where,  with  the 
results  of  his  long  experience  and  observation  he  is 
developing  a  model  country  home.  He  had  continued  in 
active  politics  until  appointed  insurance  commissioner, 
and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion of  1904,  voting  for  the  nomination  of  Judge  Alton 
B.  Parker  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  Al- 
though now  somewhat  retired  from  public  life,  he  is  being 
urged  by  his  many  friends  to  again  enter  actively  into 
the  struggle  of  the  political  arena,  and  his  name  has 
been  frequently  mentioned  recently  in  connection  with 
the  gubernatorial  office. 

In  October,  1883,  Mr.  Milner  was  married  in  Rusk 
county,  Texas,  his  wife  being  Miss  Mary  L.  Hawkins, 
a  daughter  of  B.  D.  Hawkins,  who  was  a  manufacturer 
of  vehicles  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  and  who  came  to 
Texas  from  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Five  children  have 
been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milner:  Tabitha,  Shirley, 
Xancey  Arnold,  Robert  T.  and  Drinkard  B.,  of  whom 
Shirley  is  deceased.  The  family  is  identified  with  the 
Presbvteriau  church  at  Henderson. 

William  Daniel  Arnold.  Few  residents  of  Rusk 
county  have  prospered  as  has  William  D.  Arnold,  and  at 
the  same  time  few  have  shown  greater  interest  in,  or 
been  more  helpful  in  promoting  the  general  welfare  of 
their  locality,  particularly  in  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cational work  and  institutions.  Upwards  of  one  thousand 
acres  are  under  the  ownership  of  Mr.  Arnold,  and  nearly 
all  this  land  is  divided  up  and  cultivated  as  fruitful 
fields,  supporting  a  small  army  of  tenants,  who  work 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Arnold.  His  home  for  some 
years  has  been  at  Henderson. 

His  birth  occurred  at  Minden  in  Rusk  county,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1855.  His  father,  John  Thomas  Arnold  had 
settled  at  Minden  when  he  came  from  Green  county, 
Georgia,  a  short  while  before  the  birth  of  his  son  Wil- 
liam Daniel.  The  founder  of  the  family  in  America 
came  from  England  and  was  named  Solomon.  He  settled 
in  North  Carolina  about  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.  In  that  state  was  born  Solomon  Arnold,  grand- 
father of  the  Rusk  county  farmer.  He  was  old  enough  to 
take  part  as  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  he  later 
moved  to  Georgia,  where  he  died  during  the  decade  in 
which  the  Civil  war  was  fought.  He  married  Martha 
Brooks  and  they  had  a  large  family  of  children.  These 
included  John  Thomas;  Fannie,  who  died  in  Georgia; 
Mrs.  Youngblood,  who  lives  in  Stephens  county,  Texas; 
Sophronia,  who  spent  her  life  in  Georgia;  Ollie  Ezell, 
who  died  in  Tennessee;  James  A.,  who  died  unmarried; 


and    Emma,   who   married    a   Mr.   Culver   and   lives   in 
Georgia. 

John  Thomas  Arnold  was  born  near  Greensboro,  Ala- 
bama, in  1827,  and  grew  up  with  little  education.  In- 
stead of  book  learning  he  had  a  fine  endowment  of  native 
ability,  and  discretion,  and  that  served  him  so  well  that 
measured  by  his  financial  and  social  achievements  his  life 
was  a  marked  success.  After  coming  to  Texas,  he  proved 
himself  a  thrifty  planter,  and  accumulated  much  land 
and  owned  the  slave  labor  with  which  he  worked  it.  His 
farm  had  a  mill  and  gin,  and  these  plants  were  con- 
ducted by  his  son  William,  after  the  father's  death. 
John  Thomas  Arnold  first  married  Miss  Annie  Lewis,  a 
daughter  of  Freeman  Lewis,  a  farmer  of  Minden.  Her 
death  occurred  in  March,  1878,  and  her  only  child  is  Wil- 
liam D.  Arnold.  The  father  then  married  Caroline  Dea- 
son,  a  daughter  of  H.  J.  Deason,  who  came  from  Georgia. 
John  T.  Arnold  and  wife  both  died  in  1891.  Their  chil- 
dren were  Eva,  wife  of  Dr.  Dawson  of  Minden;  John  and 
James,  twins,  the  former  of  whom  died  in  boyhood,  and 
the  latter  is  a  resident  of  Fort  Worth;  Marshall,  a  suc- 
cessful business  man  of  Mt.  Enterprise,  Texas;  Charles, 
who  lives  at  Mt.  Enterprise  and  is  the  father  of  ten  sons; 
and  Jo,  who  died  unmarried.  There  are  at  this  time 
eighteen  grandchildren  of  John  T.  Arnold,  and  there  is 
only  one  girl  among  them  all. 

William  D.  Arnold  had  his  home  at  Minden  forty-eight 
years.  As  a  boy  he  had  only  the  barest  rudimentals  of 
education.  His  success  in  life,  however,  is  another  proof 
that  a  man  of  serious  purpose  and  with  an  insistent 
ambition  may  overcome  all  obstacles  and  reach  as  high 
a  goal  as  his  contemporaries  who  start  out  with  liberal 
training.  Reared  on  a  farm,  he  has  been  a  farmer  all 
his  life.  In  his  younger  years  he  spent  liberally  of  his 
energies  in  clearing  up  many  acres  around  and  near  Min- 
den. In  that  vicinity  he  accumulated  eleven  hundred 
acres,  and  thirteen  houses  stand  as  a  shelter  for  Rusk 
county  tenants  and  farmers  on  his  land.  When  he  came 
to  Henderson  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Arnold  bought  a 
farm  adjoining  the  corporal  limits  of  the  town,  and  con- 
tinued to  invest  in  local  real  estate  until  his  acquisitions 
amounted  to  more  than  half  a  section.  Besides  his  sub- 
stantial residence  which  he  built  there,  he  has  put  up 
other  homes  for  those  who  aid  in  carrying  on  the  farm 
work.  He  has  also  been  quite  active  as  a  stock  trader, 
and  the  markets  of  Fort  Worth  knew  him  as  such  for  a 
number  of  years. 

While  one  of  the  Rusk  county  leaders  in  political 
affairs,  it  is  in  the  domain  of  education  that  Mr.  Arnold 
h.'is  been  most  constantly  interested.  His  interest  in 
public  education  was  inspired  largely  by  his  failure  to 
get  an  education  himself.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
some  school  board  nearly  all  his  active  career.  In  Hen- 
derson he  served  the  public  as  such  for  a  number  of 
years,  has  stood  for  improved  methods  and  higher  quali- 
fications for  instruction,  better  equipment  and  modern 
buildings,  and  one  of  the  results  of  his  stand  in  this 
position  is  now  a  fine  public  school  building  being  erected 
at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  Hender- 
son high  school  affiliates  with  all  the  state  educational 
institutions,  and  the  ambition  of  its  maker  is  to  see  it 
alongside  of  the  best  high  schools  of  the  state.  In  poli- 
tics Mr.  Arnold  is  a  Democrat.  His  first  important  office 
in  the  county  was  as  county  commissioner,  a  place  in 
which  he  served  six  years.  In  1898  he  was  elected  tax 
assessor,  and  filled  that  office  four  years,  succeeded  T.  P. 
Bosworth,  who  in  turn  succeeded  him.  For  a  number  of 
years,  Mr.  Arnold  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  con- 
ventions of  his  party  for  the  nomination  of  candidates 
for  state  offices.  lie  was  a  delegate  to  the  famous  car 
shed  convention  in  Houston  when  Governor  Hogg  was 
nominated  by  one  faction  and  George  Clark  by  another, 
and  Mr.  Arnold  followed  the  fortunes  of  Governor  Hogg. 
The  Arnold  family  worship  in  the  Missionary  Baptist 
faith,  and  his  fraternal  associations  are  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
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In  Eusk  county  on  December  9,  1880,  occurred  the 
marriage  of  William  D.  Arnold  and  Miss  Archie  Berry. 
Her  father,  Archibald  Berry,  was  an  ante-bellum  settler 
at  Minden,  coming  from  South  Carolina.  He  was  killed 
while  serving  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  war. 
The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Akin,  and  besides  Mrs. 
Arnold,  the  other  Berry  children  were:  John,  a  teacher 
in  Rusk  county;  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  McCarthy  of  Minden. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  have  a  family  of  children,  who 
are  already  well  situated  in  life:  W.  T.  is  a  real  estate 
man  of  Henderson,  and  by  his  marriage  to  Norma 
Arnold  has  a  danjjhter,  Virginia;  Thomas  Jewell,  is  a 
lawyer  at  Henderson ;  Oj)al  is  the  wife  of  E.  M.  Preston 
of  Amarillo,  Texas,  and  has  a  daughter  Ruth;  Grady  is 
a  student  of  medicine;  and  the  youngest  is  Oren. 

Samuei.  C.  Fowlek.  It  is  given  to  but  few  men  in 
their  lifetime  to  find  themselves  the  recipient  of  so 
much  honor  and  esteem  as  is  freely  accorded  to  Samuel 
C.  Fowler,  of  Harrold,  where  he  is  known  in  his  many- 
sided  capacity  of  minister,  druggist,  postmaster  and 
citizen.  He  is  well  worthy  of  every  shred  of  confidence 
bestowed  upon  him.  His  life  has  been  one  of  singular 
probity  and  genuine  sweetness,  and  as  an  old  pioneer 
of  these  parts  and  a  soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  has 
earned  his  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

A  Tennesseean  by  birth,  Mr.  Fowler  was  bom  in 
Clay  county,  that  state,  on  March  11,  1841,  and  he  was  a 
resident  of  his  native  state  until  1885,  coming  to  Texas 
when  he  was  forty-four  years  of  age.  As  a  young  man 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  he 
served  four  years  as  captain  of  Company  I,  Twenty- 
eighth  Tennessee  Regiment.  He  was  a  participant  in 
thirteen  regular  engagements,  seeing  much  active  serv- 
ice, and  he  was  wounded  at  Murfreesboro.  Since  coming 
to  Texas,  his  activities  have  been  much  as  follows:  His 
first  two  years  were  spent  in  Wilbargar  county,  the 
remainder  of  the  time  a  resident  of  this  county.  He 
spent  his  first  two  years  as  a  clerk  in  a  general  store,  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of 
Vernon,  and  he  then  turned  his  attention  exclusively 
to  that  business,  continuing  with  the  enterprise  until 
he  had  harvested  seventeen  crops.  Then  he  settled  in 
Tlarrold,  and  for  some  years  thereafter  he  was  occupied 
as  a  mail  carrier.  Mr.  Fowler  then  identified  himself 
with  the  general  merchandise  business,  later  disposing 
of  the  l)U8inoss  and  going  to  Vernon,  where  he  continued 
for  about  two  years.  In  that  time  he  was  engaged  in 
the  steam  laundry,  the  livery  and  the  hotel  business. 
When  he  returned  to  Harrold,  after  two  years  of  ab- 
sence, he  engaged  here  in  the  hotel  business,  and  he  is 
still  running  the  hotel  he  started  to  operate  at  that 
time.  In  1904  he  opened  a  drug  store,  and  this  busi- 
ness has  been  successful  and  prosperous,  still  claiming 
the  attention  of  its  owner  and  proprietor.  A  full  line 
of  drugs  and  druggists'  sundries  comprise  his  stock,  a 
most  comprehensive  one  of  its  kind,  and  a  fine  soda 
fountain,  j)roperly  equipped  and  conducted,  adds  a  con- 
siderable revenue  to  the  business  and  makes  his  place 
one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  city. 

For  the  T»ast  twelve  years  Mr.  Fowler  has  been  post- 
master of  TTarrold,  and  he  has  given  a  most  worthy  ad- 
ministration of  the  office  in  the  years  that  it  has  been 
in  his  charge. 

It  should  be  stated  that  Mr.  Fowler  gained  his  edu- 
cjition  in  his  native  state,  finishing  his  studies  with  a 
course  at  Bloom ingt on  Seminary.  When  he  returned 
from  the  war  he  attended  the  Philomath  Academy  for 
one  session,  then  followed  farming  for  a  year  or  two. 
He  then  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  in  which 
ho  continued  until  he  came  to  Texas. 

A  niotnlier  of  the  Christian  church,  Mr.  Fowler  is  an 
or<lninod  minister  of  that  faith  and  an  active  worker 
in  the  looal  church. 

Althoujrh  he  has  never  confined  himself  to  preaching, 
lie  has  done  a  groat  deal  of  that  sort  of  work,  and  he 


has  a  record  for  marrying  more  eonples  in  his  residence 
here  than  any  other  man  in  the  history  of  the  eountj. 
He  is  the  local  correspondent  for  the  Vemoiiy  Tezaa, 
Bccord,  and  an  especially  able  writer. 

On  November  20,  1866,  Mr.  Fowler  was  married  to 
Nancy  Davis  Hall,  in  Clay  county,  Tennessee.  She  is 
a  daughter  of  William  Hall  and  his  wife  of  that  county, 
and  to  their  marriage  eleven  children  were  bom.  Four 
of  the  number  are  now  deceased,  as  follows:  Susan 
Ann,  John  H.,  Perry,  and  Annie  J.,  while  those  that 
survive  are  as  follows:  Frank,  who  is  married  and 
lives  in  Vernon,  Texas,  a  conductor  on  the  Frisco  Line; 
Mary,  married  to  George  Banksdale,  and  a  resident 
of  Celina,  Tennessee;  Clark,  married  and  livinff  in  CJob- 
rado;  Joseph  D.,  unmarried,  and  a  resident  of  New  Yoik 
City,  engaged  in  the  steam  laundry  business;  Paul,  Ib 
tlie  railroad  business,  a  conductor  on  the  Ft.  W.  &  P., 
is  married  and  living  in  Wichita  Falls,  Texas;  James  E, 
single,  is  a  resident  of  Harrold  and  in  the  oil  busines; 
and  Lillie  C,  who  married  J.  F.  McLaughlin  and  R- 
sides  in  Harrold,  where  he  is  also  in  the  oU  business. 

Mr.  Fowler  is  very  enthusiastic  about  the  state  of  ha 
ado))tion,  and  no  citizen  of  Harrold  has  shown  a  more 
])raiseworthy  spirit  or  one  better  calculated  to  stimulate 
civic  enterprise  than  has  he.  He  has  reared  an  excellent 
family  and  sent  them  out  into  the  world  to  take  their 
places  in  the  ranks  of  the  world's  workers,  and  he,  in 
his  declining  years,  is  yet  filling  a  nuin's  place  and  as- 
suming the  burdens  and  responsibilities  that  a  much 
younger  man  might  be  proud  to  discharge  so  creditably. 

John  K.  Arnold.     One  of  the  native  sons  of  Texas 
who  has  conferred  honor  and  dignity  upon  the  state  of 
his  birth  is  John  K.  Arnold,  long  a  resident  of  Hender- 
son.   It  may  be  said  that  the  history  of  a  state  as  weU 
as  that  of  a  nation  is  chiefly  the  chronicle  of  the  liTCS 
and  deeds  of  its  forceful  men,  and  the  world  judges  the 
character  of  a  community  by  that  of  its  representative 
citizens,  and  yields  its  tributes  of  admiration  and  respect 
for  the  genius,  learning  and  labors  of  those  whose  works 
and  actions  constitute  the  record  of  the  state's  prosperity 
and  pride.    In  the  legal  profession,  in  the  field  of  politia 
and  in  the  circles  of  society,  Mr.  Arnold  is  esteemed  tor 
his  ability  and  genuine  worth,  and  it  is  therefore  eon- 
sistent  that  he  be  represented  among  the  influential  sod 
prominent  men  of  the  Lone  Star  state. 

Mr.  Arnold  represents  an  ante-bellum  family  of  the 
state  of  Tennessee.  His  father  was  George  M.  Arnold. 
who  was  born  in  Alabama,  April  15,  1824,  educated  spar- 
ingly, and  was  a  son  of  William  Arnold,  a  slaTe^wning 
planter  who  moved  from  Virginia  to  Lawrence  District, 
South  Carolina,  and  married  Nancy  Meredith,  a  grand- 
dauifhter  of  one  of  the  original  Lawrences  after  whom 
that  district  was  named.  William  Arnold  died  near 
Mifflin,  Tennessee,  about  1830.  His  children  were: 
John,  who  died  in  Tennessee,  unmarried;  ICartiny 
who  had  a  family  and  lived  and  died  in  Tennessee; 
Willis  lived  in  Tennessee  and  died  there;  Meredith, 
who  passed  away  in  Smith  county,  Texas;  James,  who 
also  died  in  Smith  county;  Permelia,  who  spent  the  lat- 
ter part  of  her  life  in  Texas,  and  first  married  a  Mr. 
Carver,  and  second  William  Johnson,  lived  in  ICissouri 
during  the  period  of  the  Civil  war,  where  she  lost  her 
husliand  as  a  TTnion  soldier;  Nancy,  who  lived  in  Tennes- 
see :ind  married  Thom  M.  Leach,  now  deceased;  and 
Cieorge  M. 

George  M.  Arnold  came  to  Texns  in  companj  with  his 
brothers,  Meredith  and  James  Arnold,  in  1850,  and  set- 
tled about  old  Canton,  in  Smith  county.  There  he  estah- 
lished  himself  permanently  on  a  farm,  which  he  tilled 
with  his  bondmen,  and  was  placing  himself  in  comfort- 
a])le  financial  resources  when  the  Civil  war  broke  across 
the  country  in  all  its  fury,  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion w»s  issued  hv  President  Tiincoln,  and  Mr.  Arnold 
lost  his  few  darkies  and  the  greater  part  of  his  prop- 
erty.   Like  a  true  son  of  the  Southland,  he  gave  his  alle- 
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glance  to  the  Confederate  cause,  and  went  to  the  front 
as  a  private  in  Captain  Irvin  Bucker's  Company  in 
John  C.  Robertson  Texas  Begiment.  He  saw  active 
service  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  taking  part 
in  the  Mansfield  campaign  and  participated  in  the  en- 
gagements at  Mansfield,  Pleasant  Hill  and  Yellow  Bayou, 
and  came  out  of  the  conflict  in  1865  having  never  suf- 
fered either  wound  or  capture  by  the  enemy. 

As  a  citi2en  Mr.  Arnold  confined  himself  to  his  agri- 
cultural operations  on  the  home  farm.  He  was  never  an 
aspirant  after  political  honors,  his  interest  in  public  mat- 
ters being  confined  to  that  taken  by  every  good  citizen 
in  the  welfare  of  his  community.  He  manifested  his 
religious  conviction  as  a  member  of  the  Missionary  Bap- 
tist church.  For  many  years  Mr.  Arnold  was  interested 
in  Masonry,  and  on  a  number  of  occasions  was  the  master 
of  his  Blue  Lodge  No.  98,  at  Canton,  in  which  he  had  a 
wide  circle  of  friends.  He  married  Susan  Douglass,  a 
daughter  of  Noah  Douglass,  a  Tennessee  planter,  and  she 
passed  away  March  10,  1868,  Mr.  Arnold  dying  August 
2,  1912.  The  children  born  to  them  were:  Elizabeth, 
who  died  in  Smith  county  as  Mrs.  George  W.  Gilliam; 
William  Noah,  who  passed  away  here  in  July,  1912;  John 
R.,  of  this  notice;  Theodosia,  who  married  Archibald 
Gilliam  and  died  in  Smith  county,  Texas;  J.  H.,  who  is 
successfully  engaged  in  farming  and  merchandising  at 
Norfolk,  Rusk  county;  Mitchim  B.,  a  prosperous  agri- 
culturist of  Smith  county,  Texas;  Perry,  who  died  in 
childhood;  and  Joseph  £.,  an  abstractor  and  land  man 
of  Henderson,  who  is  associated  with  his  brother  John  B. 

John  R.  Arnold  was  bom  September  18,  1854,  and  was 
on  the  farm  as  an  aid  to  his  father  and  brothers  in  its 
maintenance  until  reaching  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  at 
which  time  he  engaged  in  teaching  country  school.  He 
acquired  his  education  from  the  district  school  and 
advanced  himself  and  made  himself  a  master  of  the 
common  branches  as  he  continued  to  teach.  His  work  in 
this  connection  covered  a  period  of  eight  years  and  for 
a  part  of  it  he  was  president  of  a  college  at  Overton. 
His  effective  work  as  an  educator  won  him  a  degree  from 
Bowden  College,  in  Georgia,  and  his  last  work  in  the 
field  of  education  was  done  in  the  public  schools  of 
Caledonia,  Texas. 

Mr.  Arnold  prepared  himself  for  admission  to  the  bar 
while  a  teacher,  and  was  licensed  by  Judge  Hazelwood 
in  1884.  For  two  years  after  his  admission  he  was  a 
partner  with  Judge  Wood  in  Henderson  and  their  firm 
held  a  position  among  the  able  counsellors  and  advocates 
of  the  Rusk  county  bar.  For  some  years  Mr.  Arnold 
j)lead  the  cases  of  men  charged  with  crime  and  brought 
relief  to  many  whose  acts  had  headed  them  toward 
Huntsville,  but  for  a  dozen  years  his  practice  has  been 
confined  to  land  litigation  and  other  civil  business.  In 
politics  Mr.  Arnold  has  been  with  the  regular  organiza- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party  and  has  been  in  every  state 
convention  from  1883,  save  one,  to  the  present.  He  has 
l^een  a  candidate  for  but  one  office,  that  of  state  senator 
in  1898,  and  while  he  defeated  his  competitor  in  the 
primaries  by  something  like  two  thousand  votes,  he  was 
defeated  by  the  manipulators  of  the  convention  which 
followed  and  lost  the  nomination. 

On  December  28,  1882,  Mr.  Arnold  was  united  in  mar- 
riage in  Rusk  county,  Texas,  with  Miss  Eliza  Virginia 
Barham,  a  daughter  of  Col.  John  Barham,  who  estab- 
lished Coffee  Landing  on  the  Tennessee  river,  came  to 
Texas  in  1854,  and  passed  his  remaining  years  as  a  pros- 
perous farmer  of  Rusk  county.  He  married  a  Miss  Cot- 
ton first,  and  his  second  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Frances  Hamlett  and  was  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Arnold. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  have  had  the  following  children: 
Miss  Ruth,  who  is  making  her  home  with  her  parents; 
and  Norma,  who  became  the  wife  of  T.  T.  Arnold,  son 
of  William  D.  Arnold,  of  Henderson.  Mr.  John  R. 
Arnold  joined  the  Masons  in  1875  and  now  affiliates  with 
the  Blue  Lodge,  Chapter  and  Council.  With  his  family 
he  attends  the  Baptist  church. 


Arley  G.  Stuart.  A  resident  of  Texas  since'  his  boy- 
hood days,  Mr.  Stuart  well  exemplifies  the  initiative  and 
progressive  spirit  typical  of  the  west  and  has  made  the 
passing  years  count  admirably  in  achievement  an  his 
part.  He  is  today  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  enterpris- 
ing citizens  of  Texarkana.  the  metropolis  of  Bowie  county 
and  throi)gh  his  well  directed  efforts  along  normal  lines 
of  business  enterprise  he  has  attained  to  distinctive  suc- 
cess and  priority.  He  served  three  successive  terms  as 
mayor  of  Texarkana,  and  his  administration  has  passed 
on  record  as  one  of  signal  value  to  the  city  as  well  a» 
one  most  acceptable  to  the  citizens.  Mr.  Stuart  is  a  son 
of  James  W.  Stuart,  who  is  the  present  city  secretary  of 
Texarkana  and  who  has  been  a  prominent  and  influential 
figure  in  the  local  business  community  and  in  the  field 
of  newspaper  activities.  Concerning  him  individual  men- 
tion is  made  on  other  pages  of  this  publication,  so  that 
further  review  of  his  career  and  the  family  history  is  not 
demanded  in  the  present  article. 

Arley  C.  Stuart  was  born  in  Fairfield  district,  South 
Carolina,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1872,  and  was  abaut 
nineteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  family  removal 
to  Texas.  He  received  the  major  part  of  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  Forest  City,  Arkansas,  and 
after  completing  the  curriculum  of  the  high  school  he 
completed  an  effective  course  in  a  commercial  college  in 
the  city  of  Memphis,  Tennessee.  He  has  been  a  resident 
of  Texarkana  since  1886  and  here  initiated  his  business 
career  at  an  early  age.  He  soon  gave  evidence  of  the 
energy,  circumspection  and  progressiveness  which  have 
significantly  characterized  his  activities  in  the  business 
world,  and  his  constructive  and  administrative  powers 
have  been  thoroughly  developed  through  identification 
with  enterprises  that  have  been  brought  to  success  largely 
through  his  ability  and  efforts.  For  eighteen  years  Mr. 
Stuart  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Texar- 
kana, as  a  dealer  in  clothing  and  men's  furnishing  goods. 
The  enterprise  was  originally  conducted  under  the  title 
of  the  Texarkana  Clothing  Company  and  later  under  that 
of  A.  C.  Stuart  &  Company.  He  built  up  a  large  and  far- 
reaching  business  in  this  line  and  gained  precedence  as 
one  of  the  most  aggressive,  reliable  and  popular  mer- 
chants of  Bowie  county. 

The  most  noteworthy  achievement  of  Mr.  Stuart  in 
connection  with  practical  business  affairs  has  been  in 
the  rehabilitation  and  upbuilding  of  the  Texarkana  Tele- 
phone Company,  which  owns  and  controls  an  independent 
system.  Of  this  corporation  he  is  now  vice  president, 
treasurer  and  general  manager.  The  business  or  the  com- 
pany under  its  original  management  met  with  financial 
disaster  in  1909,  and  Mr.  Stuart  was  appointed  receiver. 
He  carefully  and  zealously  set  to  himself  the  task  of 
bringing  the  chaotic  affairs  of  the  company  into  proper 
order  and  through  skillful  and  economical  policies  of 
management  he  succeeded  in  paying  the  debts  of  the 
corporation  from  its  earnings  and  turned  the  plant  over 
to  the  stockholders  as  a  money-making  institution. 
Prompt  recognition  and  appreciation  of  his  services  were 
accorded,  as  he  was  elected  vice  president,  treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  the  now  thriving  and  important 
company,  to  the  affairs  of  which  he  continues  to  give 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  and  attention. 

In  the  year  1903,  Mr.  Stuart  was  elected  mayor  of 
Texarkana,  for  the  regular  term  of  two  years.  He  is  a 
man  of  decision  and- action  and  it  was  soon  found  that 
he  was  not  an  apathetic  chief  executive  but  one  who 
insisted  on  doing  things  and  on  directing  municipal  af- 
fairs according  to  strict  business  policies.  His  first  term 
was  marked  by  advancement  along  various  lines,  by  econ- 
omy in  the  expenditure  of  city  revenues  and  by  a  popular 
appreciation  that  culminated  in  his  re-election  in  1905. 
In  his  second  term  he  found  it  possible  to  mature  and 
carry  forward  his  well  defined  plans  for  the  extending 
of  needed  public  improvements,  and  his  course  gained  to 
him  the  earnest  co-operation  of  the  citizens  of  all 
claFses.    The  estimate  placed  upon  him  as  chief  executive 
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glance  to  the  Confederate  cause,  and  went  to  the  front 
as  a  private  in  Captain  Irvin  Bucker's  Company  in 
John  C.  Eobertson  Texas  Begiment.  He  saw  active 
service  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  taking  part 
in  the  Mansfield  campaign  and  participated  in  the  en- 
gagements at  Mansfield,  Pleasant  Hill  and  Yellow  Bayou, 
and  came  out  of  the  conflict  in  1865  having  never  suf- 
fered either  wound  or  capture  by  the  enemy. 

As  a  citi?en  Mr.  Arnold  confined  himself  to  his  agri- 
cultural operations  on  the  home  farm.  He  was  never  an 
aspirant  after  political  honors,  his  interest  in  public  mat- 
ters being  confined  to  that  taken  by  every  good  citizen 
in  the  welfare  of  his  community.  He  manifested  his 
religious  conviction  as  a  member  of  the  Missionary  Bap- 
tist church.  For  many  years  Mr.  Arnold  was  interested 
in  Masonry,  and  on  a  number  of  occasions  was  the  master 
of  his  Blue  Lodge  No.  98,  at  Canton,  in  which  he  had  a 
wide  circle  of  friends.  He  married  Susan  Douglass,  a 
daughter  of  Noah  Douglass,  a  Tennessee  planter,  and  she 
passed  away  March  10,  1868,  Mr.  Arnold  dying  August 
2,  1912.  The  children  born  to  them  were:  Elizabeth, 
who  died  in  Smith  county  as  Mrs.  George  W.  Gilliam; 
William  Noah,  who  passed  away  here  in  July,  1912;  John 
R.,  of  this  notice;  Theodosia,  who  married  Archibald 
Gilliam  and  died  in  Smith  county,  Texas;  J.  H.,  who  is 
successfully  engaged  in  farming  and  merchandising  at 
Xorfolk,  Busk  county;  Mitchim  B.,  a  prosperous  agri- 
culturist of  Smith  county,  Texas;  Perry,  who  died  in 
childhood;  and  Joseph  E.,  an  abstractor  and  land  man 
of  Henderson,  who  is  associated  with  his  brother  John  E. 

John  B.  Arnold  was  bom  September  18,  1854,  and  was 
on  the  farm  as  an  aid  to  his  father  and  brothers  in  its 
maintenance  until  reaching  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  at 
which  time  he  engaged  in  teaching  country  school.  He 
acquired  his  education  from  the  district  school  and 
advanced  himself  and  made  himself  a  master  of  the 
common  branches  as  he  continued  to  teach.  His  work  in 
this  connection  covered  a  period  of  eight  years  and  for 
a  part  of  it  he  was  president  of  a  college  at  Overton. 
His  effective  work  as  an  educator  won  him  a  degree  from 
Bowden  College,  in  Georgia,  and  his  last  work  in  the 
field  of  education  was  done  in  the  public  schools  of 
Caledonia,  Texas. 

Mr.  Arnold  prepared  himself  for  admission  to  the  bar 
while  a  teacher,  and  was  licensed  by  Judge  Hazelwood 
in  1884.  For  two  years  after  his  admission  he  was  a 
j)artner  with  Judge  Wood  in  Henderson  and  their  firm 
iield  a  position  among  the  able  counsellors  and  advocates 
of  the  Busk  county  bar.  For  some  years  Mr.  Arnold 
plead  the  cases  of  men  charged  with  crime  and  brought 
relief  to  many  whose  acts  had  headed  them  toward 
Huntsville,  but  for  a  dozen  years  his  practice  has  been 
confined  to  land  litigation  and  other  civil  business.  In 
politics  Mr.  Arnold  has  been  with  the  regular  organiza- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party  and  has  been  in  every  state 
convention  from  1883,  save  one,  to  the  present.  He  has 
heen  a  candidate  for  but  one  office,  that  of  state  senator 
in  1898,  and  while  he  defeated  his  competitor  in  the 
primaries  by  something  like  two  thousand  votes,  he  was 
•lefeated  by  the  manipulators  of  the  convention  which 
followed  and  lost  the  nomination. 

On  December  28,  1882,  Mr.  Arnold  was  united  in  mar- 
riage in  Busk  county,  Texas,  with  Miss  Eliza  Virginia 
Barham,  a  daughter  of  Col.  John  Barham,  who  estab- 
lished Coffee  Landing  on  the  Tennessee  river,  came  to 
Texas  in  1854,  and  passed  his  remaining  years  as  a  pros- 
perous farmer  of  Busk  county.  He  married  a  Miss  Cot- 
ton first,  and  his  second  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Frances  Hamlett  and  was  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Arnold. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  have  had  the  following  children: 
Miss  Buth,  who  is  making  her  home  with  her  parents; 
and  Norma,  who  became  the  wife  of  T.  T.  Arnold,  son 
of  William  D.  Arnold,  of  Henderson.  Mr.  John  B. 
Arnold  joined  the  Masons  in  1875  and  now  affiliates  with 
the  Blue  Lodge,  Chapter  and  Council.  With  his  family 
he  attends  the  Baptist  church. 


Arlsy  G.  Stuart.  A  resident  of  Texas  since  his  boy- 
hood days,  Mr.  Stuart  well  exemplifies  the  initiative  and 
progressive  spirit  typical  of  the  west  and  has  made  the 
passing  years  count  admirably  in  achievement  on  his 
part.  He  is  today  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  enterpris- 
ing citizens  of  Tezarkana.  the  metropolis  of  Bowie  county 
and  through  his  well  directed  efforts  along  normal  lines 
of  business  enterprise  he  has  attained  to  distinctive  suc- 
cess and  priority.  He  served  three  successive  terms  as 
mayor  of  Texarkana,  and  his  administration  has  passed 
on  record  as  one  of  signal  value  to  the  city  as  well  aa 
one  most  acceptable  to  the  citizens.  Mr.  Stuart  is  a  son 
of  James  W.  Stuart,  who  is  the  present  city  secretary  of 
Texarkana  and  who  has  been  a  prominent  and  influential 
figure  in  the  local  business  community  and  in  the  field 
of  newspaper  activities.  Concerning  him  individual  men- 
tion is  made  on  other  pages  of  this  publication,  so  that 
further  review  of  his  career  and  the  family  history  is  not 
demanded  in  the  present  article. 

Arley  C.  Stuart  was  born  in  Fairfield  district.  South 
Carolina,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1872,  and  was  about 
nineteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  family  removal 
to  Texas.  He  received  the  major  part  of  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  Forest  City,  Arkansas^  and 
after  completing  the  curriculum  of  the  high  school  he 
completed  an  effective  course  in  a  commercial  college  in 
the  city  of  Memphis,  Tennessee.  He  has  been  a  resident 
of  Texarkana  since  1886  and  here  initiated  his  business 
career  at  an  early  age.  He  soon  gave  evidence  of  the 
energy,  circumspection  and  progressiveness  which  have 
significantly  characterized  his  activities  in  the  business 
world,  and  his  constructive  and  administrative  powers 
have  been  thoroughly  developed  through  identification 
with  enterprises  that  have  been  brought  to  success  largely 
through  his  ability  and  efforts.  For  eighteen  years  Mr. 
Stuart  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Texar- 
kana, as  a  dealer  in  clothing  and  men 's  furnishing  goods. 
The  enterprise  was  originiSly  conducted  under  the  title 
of  the  Texarkana  Clothing  Company  and  later  under  that 
of  A.  C.  Stuart  &  Company.  He  built  up  a  large  and  far- 
reaching  business  in  this  line  and  gained  precedence  as 
one  of  the  most  aggressive,  reliable  and  popular  mer- 
>  chants  of  Bowie  county. 

The  most  noteworthy  achievement  of  Mr.  Stuart  in 
connection  with  practical  business  affairs  has  been  in 
the  rehabilitation  and  upbuilding  of  the  Texarkana  Tele- 
phone Company,  which  owns  and  controls  an  independent 
system.  Of  this  corporation  he  is  now  vice  president^ 
treasurer  and  general  manager.  The  business  of  the  com- 
pany under  its  original  management  met  with  financial 
disaster  in  1909,  and  Mr.  Stuart  was  appointed  receiver. 
He  carefully  and  zealously  set  to  himself  the  task  of 
bringing  the  chaotic  affairs  of  the  company  into  proper 
order  and  through  skillful  and  economical  policies  of 
management  he  succeeded  in  paying  the  debts  of  the 
corporation  from  its  earnings  and  turned  the  plant  over 
to  the  stockholders  as  a  money-making  institution. 
Prompt  recognition  and  appreciation  of  his  services  were 
accorded,  as  he  was  elected  vice  president,  treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  the  now  thriving  and  important 
company,  to  the  affairs  of  which  he  continues  to  give 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  and  attention. 

In  the  year  1903,  Mr.  Stuart  was  elected  mayor  of 
Texarkana,  for  the  regular  term  of  two  years.  He  is  a 
man  of  decision  and- action  and  it  was  soon  found  that 
he  was  not  an  apathetic  chief  executive  but  one  who 
insisted  on  doing  things  and  on  directing  municipal  af- 
fairs according  to  strict  business  policies.  His  first  term 
was  marked  by  advancement  along  various  lines,  by  econ- 
omy in  the  expenditure  of  city  revenues  and  by  a  popular 
appreciation  that  culminated  in  his  re-election  in  1905. 
In  his  second  term  he  found  it  possible  to  mature  and 
carry  forward  his  well  defined  plans  for  the  extending 
of  needed  public  improvements,  and  his  course  gained  to 
him  the  earnest  co-operation  of  the  citiyens  of  all 
cLiFses.    The  estimate  placed  upon  him  as  chief  executive 
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of  the  cHy  was  Bhown  in  his  election,  in  1907,  for  a  third 
term,  and  thus  be  held  the  office  of  mayor  for  six  con- 
secutive years.  When  he  assumed  this  position  the  city 
was  virtually  bankrupt,  and  when  he  finally  retired  he 
had  established  for  Tezarkana  the  lowest  rate  of  tax  as- 
sessment in  its  history,  has  succeeded  in  establishing  its 
financial  credit  on  a  firm  footing,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
had  accomplished  a  notable  work  in  street  improvements, 
the  construction  of  sidewaU^s,  the  extension  of  the  sewer- 
age and  water  sysfems,  etc.  He  has  not  been  permitted 
to  withdraw  entirely  from  active  public  service,  since  he 
is  one  of  the  valued  members  oi  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  Texarkana,  of  which  body  he  has  served  as  presi- 
dent since  April,  1912.  In  his  home  city  and  county  his 
circle  of  friends  is  limited  only  by  that  of  his  acquaint- 
*  ances,  and  he  is  essentially  one  of  the  representative 
business  men  and  most  loyal  and  liberal  citizens  of  Tex- 
arkana.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  local  organizations  of 
the  Benevolent  &  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  is  found  arrayed  as  a  stal- 
wart advocate  of  the  principles  and  policies  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  with  well  fortified  opinions  concerning 
matters  of  economic  and  governmental  polity. 

In  the  year  1893  Mr.  Stuart  wedded  Miss  Mary  L. 
Beard,  daughter  of  Charles  E.  Beard,  of  Jefferson, 
Marion  county,  and  they  have  three  children — James, 
Oeorge  and  Imogene.  He  is  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
attractive  modern  residence  properties  of  Texarkana  and 
with  Mrs.  Stuart  as  the  popular  chatelaine  of  this  home 
it  is  made  a  center  or  most  pleasing  and  gracious 
hospitality. 

Benjamin  T.  Estes.  Graven  deeply  and  with  marked 
distinction  on  the  history  of  the  state  of  Texas  tire  the 
name  and  works  of  Judge  Benjamin  Thomas  Estes.  He 
not  only  attained  to  marked  distinction  as  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  and  jurists  of  Texas  but  was  also  an 
honored  member  of  a  striking  group  of  men  whose  in- 
fluence in  the  social,  economic  and  business  affairs  of  the 
T.one  Star  commonwealth  was  of  most  beneficent  order. 
It  is  easy  to  attribute  the  elements  of  greatness  to  any 
man  who  has  been  in  the  least  conspicuous  in  public 
or  general  civic  life,  but  in  the  perspective  of  years  each, 
presentment  assumes  its  true  value  and  an  unequivocal 
verdict  may  be  rendered.  Under  such  condition  a  high 
estimate  must  ever  be  placed  upon  the  life  and  labors 
of  Judge  Estes.  His  fair  fame  rests  on  the  firm  basis 
of  work  accomplished  and  honors  worthily  won,  and  in 
studying  his  clear-cut,  sane,  distinct  character,  inter- 
pretation follows  fact  in  a  straight  line  of  derivation. 
His  character  was  the  positive  expression  of  a  strong 
and  loyal  nature,  and  the  laurels  of  high  personal  accom- 
plishment were  his,  as  well  as  the  honors  of  a  worthy 
ancestry. 

Judge  Estes  was  born  at  Brownsville,  the  judicial  cen- 
ter of  Hayward  county,  .Tennessee,  in  the  year  ISt^S,  and 
he  was  pummoned  to  eternal  rest,  at  his  home  in  the  city 
of  Texarkana,  Bowie  county,  Texas,  on  the  2d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1902,  rich  in  honors  and  in  all  that  makes  for  ideal 
citizenship.  He  was  a  son  of  Colonel  William  Estes  and 
his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Shelton,  was  a  n'ltive 
of  Pittsylvania  county,  Virginia,  the  family  having 
been  founded  in  the  Old  Dominion  in  the  colonial  era 
of  our  national  history.  Colonel  Eptes  likewise  was  lorn 
and  reared  in  Virginia,  was  of  stanch  English  lineage 
and  was  a  srion  of  a  family  whoFe  name  has  been 
worthily  linked  with  American  annals  since  the  colonial 
days.  Colonel  Estes  served  with  distinction  as  a  soldier 
and  oflicer  in  the  War  of  1812,  in  which  he  had  command 
of  a  Virginia  regiment.  He  finally  removed  to  western 
Tennessee,  where  he  maintained  his  home  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  then  removed  with  his  family  to  Mississippi, 
in  which  state  both  he  and  his  wife  passed  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  mental  gifts 
and  much  business  acumen  and  became  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative citizens  and  substantial  agriculturists  of  Mis- 


sissippi, where  he  was  influential  in  public  affairs  and  in 
promoting  civic  and  industrial  development. 

Judge  Benjamin  T.  Estes  gained  the  major  part  of 
his  education  in  the  state  of  Mississippi,  and  in  1853  be 
was  graduated  in  Brandon  College,  that  state.  In  the 
meanwhile  he  had  shown  his  ambition  and  determined 
purpose  by  simultaneously  reading  law  under  effective 
precept orship,  and  in  the  year  of  his  graduation  in 
academic  lines  he  was  admitted  to  the  Mississippi  bar,  at 
Brandon,  the  county  seat  of  Bankin  county.  In  the  same 
year  ^  the  young  disciple  of  Blackstone  and  Kent  came 
to  Texas  and  numbered  himself  among  the  pioneers  of 
Bowie  county,  where  he  devoted  his  attention  to  teach- 
ing school  for  the  first  year.  In  May,  1855,  after  having 
been  admitted  to  the  Texas  bar,  upon  examination  before 
Judge  William  S.  Todd,  he  initiated  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  the  village  of  Boston,  the  judicial  center 
of  Bowie  county.  Alert,  vigorous,  ambitious  and  weU 
fortified  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence.  Judge  Estes 
soon  assumed  a  commanding  position  at  the  bar  of  the 
county  and  his  reputation  grew  apace  until  the  time 
when  he  subordinated  all  personal  interests  to  tender  his 
services  in  defense  of  a  cause  which  he  believed  to  be 
right  and  just  and  to  which  his  loyalty  was  unswerving. 
He  served  as  a  gallant  soldier  of  the  Confederacy  during 
virtually  the  entire  period  of  the  Civil  war,  and  was  made 
a  captain  in  Ector's  Texas  brigade.  He  served  in  this 
office  in  the  command  of  General  Hood  in  the  Creorgia 
campaign,  participated  in  many  engagements  and  lived 
up  to  the  full  tension  of  the  great  conflict.  He  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Nashville  and  soon  afterward  was 
captured  by  the  enemy.  He  was  held  for  several  months 
in  a  northern  prison  and  upon  being  paroled  he  rejoined 
his  command,  with  which  he  surrendered,  with  the  army 
of  (General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  at  Bentonville,  North 
Carolina,  at  the  close  of  the  war.  In  after  years  he 
manifested  his  abiding  interest  in  his  old  comrades  in 
arms,  by  retaining  affiliation  with  the  United  Confed- 
erate Veterans'  Association.  He  accepted  the  results  of 
the  war  with  characteristic  imperturbability  and  his  loy- 
alty under  existing  conditions  after  its  close  was  shown 
in  his  earnest  and  patriotic  efforts  to  bring  about  amity 
and  the  best  possible  influences  during  the  trying  and 
so-called  reconstruction  period  in  the  south. 

After  the  close  of  his  long  and  gallant  service  as  a 
soldier  of  the  Confederacy  Judge  Estes  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Boston,  Texas,  and  there  he 
held  secure  status  as  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
bar  of  this  section  of  the  state  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  constitution  of  Texas,  in  1876.  Soon 
afterward,  against  formidable  opponents,  he  was  elected 
to  the  bench  of  the  Fifth  judicial  district  of  the  state, 
and  he  continued  the  able  and  honored  incumbent  of  this 
office  for  nearly  nine  years,  through  successive  re-elec- 
tions that  attested  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  he  had 
fully  measured  up  to  the  demands  of  the  mete  award 
of  popular  approbation  and  had  given  an  administra- 
tion efficient  and  faithful  in  every  respect.  His  decisions 
were  marked  by  broad  and  exact  knowledge  of  law  and 
precedent  and  by  clear  apprehension  of  the  points  of 
justice  and  equity  involved,  with  the  result  that  very  few 
of  his  opinions  on  the  bench  met  with  reversal  by  courts 
of  higher  jurisdiction.  He  continued  on  the  bench 
until  1885,  when  he  voluntarily  resigned  the  office  and 
resumed  the  private  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
transferred  his  residence  to  Texarkana  in  1874,  and  here 
his  business  and  capitalistic  interests  finally  placed  such 
insistent  demands  upon  his  time  and  attention  that  he 
largely  relinquished  the  practice  of  law. 

Judge  Estes  was  most  prominently  identified  with 
the  civic  and  material  upbuilding  of  the  thriving  and 
attractive  city  of  Texarkana,  where  he  became  inter- 
ested in  real  estate  and  business  enterprises  of  important 
order.  He  was  the  organizer  of  the  Texarkana  National 
Bank  of  Texarkana  and  was  president  of  the  same  from 
the  time  of  its  incorporation  until  his  death.    In  this  con 
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nection  he  manifested  great  discrimination  and  executive 
ability,  with  broad  and  well  taken  conceptions  of  prac- 
tical finance,  and  it  was  mainly  due  to  his  wise  policies 
and  careful  direction  that  the  Texarkana  National  Bank 
of  Texarkana  gained  precedence  as  one  of  the  stanch- 
est,  most  successful  and  most  important  financial  insti- 
tutions in  northeastern  Texas.  Its  operations  are  based 
on  a  capital  stock  and  surplus  of  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  and  it  controls  a  large  and  substantial  business, 
with  secure  hold  upon  popular  confidence  and  support- 
ing patronage. 

Judge  Estes  may  consistently  be  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  founders  and  builders  of  the  city  of  Texarkana, 
as  the  place  was  a  mere  hamlet  when  he  here  established 
his  residence,  in  1874.  He  was  most  generous  and  liberal 
in  the  support  of  all  measures  and  enterprises  tending 
to  advance  the  social  and  material  well  being  of  the  com- 
munity and  gave  largely  of  his  financial  support  in  con- 
nection with  the  upbuilding  of  his  home  city.  No  citizen 
of  Bowie  county  has  held  closer  relations  with  its  people 
in  general  than  did  Judge  Estes  and  none  has  been  more 
loved  and  honored,  for  his  life  was  guided  and  governed 
by  the  highest  principles  and  he  was  tolerant,  kindly 
and  considerate  in  his  association  with  his  fellow  men. 

In  politics  Judge  Estes  gave  unfaltering  allegiance  to 
the  cause  of  the  Democratic  party  and  he  was  an  effective 
exponent  of  its  principles  and  policies.  He  was  an 
appreciative  student  of  the  teachings  and  history  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity  and  was  an  influential  figure  in  its 
various  bodies  with  which  he  was  aflBliated.  B.  T.  Estes 
Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  in  Texarkana,  was  named 
in  his  honor.  The  religious  adherency  of  Judge  Estes 
was  originally  with  the  Christian  church,  but  when  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  of  Texarkana  was  organized 
he  and  his  wife  identified  themselves  therewith  and  be 
came  zealous  and  liberal  supporters  of  its  various  activi- 
ties. He  continued  as  one  of  the  veritable  pillars  of 
this  church  until  his  death,  and  his  deep  Christian  faith 
gave  guidance  to  him  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  as  he 
demanded  the  approval  of  a  very  intense  conscience  for 
his  everv  thought  and  action. 

The  year  1859  witnessed  the  solemnization  of  the 
marriage  of  Judge  Estes  to  Miss  Jessie  Hicks,  who  was 
born  in  the  state  of  Mississippi,  and  who  resided  there  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage.  She  was  a  representative  of 
an  old  and  distinguished  Mississippi  family  and  was  a 
woman  of  most  gracious  personality,  her  memory  being 
revered  by  all  who  came  within  the  compass  of  her  gentle 
influence,  the  while  she  was  a  loved  and  influential  factor 
in  the  social  life  of  the  community.  She  was  one  of  those 
noble  women  who  may  be  said  to  pass  through  life  trail- 
ing the  beatitudes  in  their  train,  and  in  her  home  city 
was  manifested  a  uniform  and  general  sense  of  personal 
loss  and  bereavement  when  she  passed  forward  to  the 
*Mand  of  the  leal/'  in  March,  1909. 

Of  the  four  children  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Estes,  Jesse 
died  at  the  age  of  forty  years ;  Sue,  who  became  the  wife 
of  A.  J.  Kizer,  of  Texas,  is  deceased;  Wjilliam  Lee; 
Nellie,  wife  of  Hon.  J.  M.  Carter,  Texarkana  precinct 
jud^e,  and  they  have  four  children :  Benjamin  Estes  and 
Jack,  now  attending  Harvard,  and  Hicks  and  Moxey. 

William  Lee  Estes.  It  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Estes 
to  gain  distinctive  prestige  and  success  in  the  exacting 
profession  which  was  signally  dignified  by  his  honored 
father,  the  late  Judge  Benjamin  Thomas  Estes,  who  was 
one  of  the  distinguished  legists  and  jurists  of  Texas  and 
to  whom  a  specific  memoir  is  dedicated  on  other  pages 
of  this  work,  so  that  in  the  present  connection  it  is  not 
necessary  to  review  his  career  or  the  family  history.  He 
whose  name  initiates  this  article  is  numbered  among  the 
representative  members  of  the  bar  of  northeastern  Texas 
and  is  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession 
in  the  city  of  Texarkana,  metropolis  of  Bowie  county, 
where  he  is  a  member  of  the  well  known  and  leading 
law  firm  of  Glass,  Estes,  King  &  Burford,  which  controls 
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a  large  and  important  business  and  is  the  representative 
of  a  number  of  large  corporate  interests. 

Mr.  Estes  is  a  citizen  whose  loyalty  and  public  spirit 
are  not  shown  in  mere  sentiment  but  in  decisive  liberality 
and  progressiveness,  and  he  has  secure  vantage-ground  in 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  people  of  his  native 
county. 

William  Lee  Estes  was  born  at  Boston,  the  judicial 
center  of  Bowie  county,  Texas,  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1870,  and  is  a  son  of  Judge  Benjamin  T.  and  Jessie 
(Hicks)  Estes,  both  of  whom  are  deceased  and  concerning 
whom  adequate  mention  is  made  in  the  tribute  dedi- 
cated to  Judge  Estes  on  other  pages  of  this  volume.  Mr. 
Estes  is  indebted  to  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town 
for  his  preliminary  educational  discipline,  which  was  sup- 
plemented by  a  course  in  the  Wytheville  Military  Acad- 
emy, at  Wytheville,  Virginia,  and  after  leaving  this  in- 
stitution he  entered  Hampden-Sidney  College,  at  Hamp- 
den Sidney,  that  state,  in  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1892,  with  class  honors  and  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  In  preparation  for  his  chosen  profession  he 
then  entered  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  at  Austin,  the  capital  of  the  state,  in  which  he 
completed  the  prescribed  curriculum  and  was  graduated 
as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1894,  in  which  year  the  uni- 
versity conferred  upon  him  his  coveted  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Laws  and  he  was  duly  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his 

native  state. 

Through  academic  and  technical  training  as  well  as 
through  natural  predilection  Mr.  Estes  came  to  the  bar 
specially  well  fortified  and  soon  after  his  graduation 
he  engaged  in  active  practice  in  the  city  of  Texarkana, 
where  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Hon.  William  T. 
Hudgins,  under  the  firm  name  of  Hudgins  &  Estes.  This 
alliance  continued  until  1899  and  Mr.  Estes  then  became 
one  of  the  interested  principals  in  the  law  firm  of  Glass, 
Estes  &  King,  in  which  his  coadjutors  were  Hiram  Glass 
and  Jno.  'J.  King.  T^ater  A.  L.  Burford  was  admitted 
to  the  firm,  the  title  of  which  has  since  been  Glass, 
Estes,  King  &  Burford.  Mr.  Estes  has  proved  himself 
most  versatile  and  resourceful  as  a  trial  lawyer  and  well 
informed  and  conservative  counselor,  and  has  gained 
impregnable  position  as  one  of  the  representative  mem- 
bers of  the  Texas  bar,  the  while  the  firm  of  which  he  fa 
a  member  is  known  as  one  of  distinctive  precedence, 
with  prestige  that  far  transcends  local  limitation.  The 
firm  is  legal  representative  for  many  important  interests, 
principally  of  corporate  order  and  its  practice  is  of 
the  most  substantial  order.  The  principals  in  this  firm, 
as  an  organization,  figure  as  general  attorneys  for  the 
Texarkana  &  Fort  Smith  Railroad,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  Railroad  Company,  and  they  are 
also  attorneys  for  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern  division  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  system,  as 
well  as  for  the  Texas  &  Pacific  and  the  Cotton  Belt 
Route,  into  which  are  merged  the  lines  of  five  different 
railway  corporations.  They  are  also  legal  representa- 
tives of  the  Texarkana  Gas  &  Electric  Company  and 
the  Texarkana  National  Bank,  of  which  latter  institu- 
tion, one  of  the  strongest  in  this  section  of  the  state, 
Mr.  Estes  is  a  director. 

In  politics  Mr.  Estes  gallantly  marches  under  the 
now  supremely  victorious  banner  of  the  Democratic  party 
and  while  he  has  considered  his  professional  and  cap- 
italistic interests  worthy  of  his  undivided  attention  and 
therefore  has  had  no  desire  for  the  honors  or  emoluments 
of  political  office,  he  has  given  yeoman  service  in  support 
of  the  party  cause.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  valued 
factors  in  the  representative  social  activities  of  their 
home  city  and  are  here  zealous  members  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  in  which  he  holds  the  office  of 
deacon.  In  the  Masonic  fraternity  he  has  received  the 
chivalric  degrees  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Texarkana 
commandery  of  Knights  Templar,  as  is  he  also  with 
the  local   organizations  of  the  Benevolent  &  Protective/ 
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Order  of  Elks,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  1903,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Estes  to  Miss  Annie  Dunn,  who  was 
born  and  reared  in  Arkansas  and  who  is  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Colonel  Poindexter  Dunn,  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  that  state,  of  which  he  was  representative  in 
congress  for  many  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Estes  have  three 
children,  Evelyn,  Annie  Dunn,  and  Leigh,  all  of  whom 
remain  at  the  parental  home. 

Charles  W.  Haul.  It  is  as  a  demonstrator  and  de- 
veloper of  the  production  of  the  soils  in  south  Texas 
that  Charles  W.  Hahl  has  contributed  his  most  im- 
portant services  to  the  state  of  Texas.  At  Houston  for 
more  than  twenty  years  he  has  been  in  the  land  and 
investment  business.  When  he  first  located  there  Hous- 
ton was  an  overgrown  country  town.  The  rich  agri- 
cultural lands  of  the  coast  country  were,  as  a  rule,  held 
in  large  tracts  by  a  few  owners,  and  the  general  opinion 
was  that  diversifie<i  agriculture  had  a  very  jioor  pros- 
pect in  this  region.  Values  both  in  town  and  country 
were  at  a  low  ebb.  The  great  movement  of  the  in- 
vestors, which  has  been  so  conspicuous  in  later  years,  had 
hardly  begun.  Homeseekers  were  about  as  one  to  a 
do2en  when  compared  with  the  annual  inrush  of  the 
present  times. 

Mr.  Hahl  was  one  of  the  men  of  faith  and  foresight 
who  worked  on  the  proposition  that  the  Houston  dis- 
trict would  ultimately  develop  into  a  densely  settled  ter- 
ritory of  prosperous  farmers  and  truckers,  and  that 
Houston  was  destined  to  become  the  distributing  point 
and  shipping  medium  for  all  the  southwest.  This  faith 
was  shown  in  the  first  letterheads  employed  in  his  busi- 
ness, upon  which  appeared,  '*  Houston,  the  Chicago  of 
the  South. ' '  With  changing  conditions  he  has  since 
substituted,  **  Houston,  the  New  York  of  the  South, '* 
which  phrase  is  a  more  exact  definition  of  the  real 
facts. 

From  the  beginning  Mr.  Hahl  confined  himself  to 
the  handling  of  lands  in  large  tracts.  For  years  he  has 
been  one  of  the  most  extensive  dealers  in  agricultural 
lands  and  subdivisions,  has  handled  his  own  lands  and 
sold  to  actual  settlers  rather  than  to  speculators,  and 
has  done  much  to  attract  a  substantial  and  permanent 
class  of  people  to  this  coming  agricultural  and  fruit 
em}) ire  of  the  southwest. 

TIundre<ls  of  families,  forming  many  prospering  com- 
munities, have  come  to  Texas  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Hahl,  who  has  never  sj)ared  expense  and  effort  to 
effect  his  ends  through  methods  which  insure  steady 
development  and  the  improvement  of  the  country.  He 
has  never  resorted  to  the  spectacular  and  short-lived 
means  taken  by  some  colonizers,  but  has  depended  upon 
the  same  honest  principles  which  guide  a  merchant  in 
building  up  a  business  that  will  grow  more  prosperous 
with  each  jiassing  year.  Two  of  the  best  and  most 
highly  developed  agricultural  centers  in  South  Texas  are 
the  result  of  his  work  in  colonization,  one  of  them  in 
Bee  county  and  the  other  in  Jackson  county. 

Mr.  HaLl  has  been  a  practical  agriculturist  as  well 
as  a  land  dealer,  having  had  at  times  thousands  of  acres 
under  cultivation.  He  did  much  to  develop  the  rice 
industry  in  the  coast  country,  and  his  demonstrations, 
conducted  mainly  at  his  own  expense,  have  proved  that 
many  other  staple  crops  can  be  profitably  grown  in 
this  section. 

One  of  his  latest  enterprises,  in  which  he  follows  in 
lines  laid  down  by  the  federal  and  state  governments, 
is  the  establishment  of  a  demonstration  farm  at  Fair- 
banks, a  suburban  town  of  Houston,  where  he  owns  the 
townsite  and  several  thousjind  a<'res  of  land,  which  he 
has  subdivided  into  small  tracts  and  is  selling  only  to 
actual  settlers.  An  exj)ert,  previously  in  charge  of 
demon8trati<»n  and  experimental  work  with  the  state  agri- 
cultural   dei»nrtment,    has    been    employed    not    only    to 


superintend  the  model  farm,  but  to  go  among  the  set- 
tlers in  that  community  and  instruct  them  in  the  best 
methods  for  obtaining  the  greatest  profits  from  their 
farm,  truck,  poultry  and  dairy  work.  The  government 
has  established  demonstration  farms  in  a  number  of 
Texas  counties,  the  state  has  undertaken  similar  work, 
but  this  is  an  instance  of  the  individual  at  his  own 
expense  performing  the  same  kind  of  service  as  a  means 
of  aiding  the  settlers  in  his  district. 

Few  real  estate  men  of  Texas  have  accomplished  more 
permanent  and  satisfactory  results  than  Mr.  Hahl.  He 
has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  millions  of  capital 
to  the  state  as  investment  in  land  and  various  other 
enterprises.  He  is  not  essentially  a  broker,  but  has 
always  owned  outright  much  of  the  properties  in  which 
he  deals.  Buying  large  tracts,  usually  as  virgin  soil, 
he  has  performed  the  initial  and  sometimes  the  com- 
plete work  of  development,  making  them  available  for 
the  actual  settler,  and  afterwards  continuing  to  co- 
operate with  the  buyer  until  the  latter  got  firmly  estab- 
lished. Many  of  the  most  successful  Texas  farmers 
give  Mr.  Hahl  credit  for  their  success,  and  practically 
without  exception,  the  relations  of  buyer  and  seller  have 
been  of  the  most  amicable  nature. 

Mr.  Hahl  is  a  native  of  Minnesota,  where  he  "wbb 
reared  and  educated,  and  on  coming  to  Texas  in  1889 
first  located  in  Cherokee  county,  where  he  was  in  the 
land  business  until  1893,  since  which  time  the  city  of 
Houston  has  been  his  business  headquarters  and  home. 
In  188.5  he  married  Miss  Louisa  J.  Damron,  of  Minneap- 
olis, and  their  three  children  are:  Harold  D.,  associated 
with  his  father  in  business;  Augusta  E. ;  and  Marjorie 
L.  The  family  resides  at  3602  Garrett  avenue,  in  Weat- 
moreland,  Houston. 

Mr.  Hahl  in  Houston  is  a  leader  in  thought  and 
action,  and  has  been  identified  with  many  movements 
in  past  years  for  the  extension  of  the  city  as  a  great 
commercial  metropolis.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Houston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Houston  Country  Club  and 
of  various  other  social  and  business  organizations. 

Jim  Hughes.  To  have  formed  the  acquaintanceship 
of  the  efficient  city  assessor  and  tax  collector  of  Tez- 
arkana  is  to  know  one  of  the  genial  and  popular  citizens 
of  Bowie  county,  where  at  no  given  time  can  be  desig- 
nated the  circle  of  his  friends,  since  it  is  expanded  by 
the  addition  of  virtually  every  person  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact.  He  is  one  of  the  progressive  and 
loyal  citizens  of  his  native  state  and  is  a  valued  member 
of  the  official  municipal  family  of  the  stanch  and  vital 
little  citv  in  which  he  maintains  his  home. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  born  in  Grayson  county,  Texas,  on 
the  .'Ust  of  August,  1877,  and  is  a  son  of  James  W.,  op 
known  as  Jim,  and  Clara  (Carpenter)  Hughes,  the 
former  a  native  of  Alabama  and  the  latter  of  Texas. 
The  Hughes  family  was  founded  in  Texas  in  the  year 
following  its  organization  as  an  independent  republic, 
under  the  presidency  of  General  Sam  Houston,  and  the 
family  name  has  been  prominently  and  worthily  linked 
with  the  civic  and  industrial  development  of  the  Lone 
Star  state,  where  the  subject  of  this  review  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  its  fourth  generation.  Jim  W.  Hughes,  as 
he  was  known,  was  born  in  the  state  of  Alabama  in  the 
year  1836,  and  was  a  child  of  four  years  at  the  time  of 
the  family  immigration  to  the  Republic  of  Texas,  in 
1840.  His  father,  William  V.  Hughes  was  bom  in 
Tennessee  but  was  reared  and  educated  in  Alabama, 
where  he  Became  a  successful  planter  and  where  be 
continued  to  maintain  his  home  until  1837,  when  he 
came  to  Texas,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  condi- 
tions and  opportunities.  He  was  favorably  impressed 
and  obtained  a  large  tract  of  land  near  Hughes  Springs^ 
Cass  county,  which  village  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
family.  In  1840  he  returned  to  Alabama  and  on  coming 
again  to  the  new  home  in  Texas,  later  in  that  year,  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  family  and  by  a  considerabls 
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number  of  his  negro  slaves.  His  father,  Robin-  Hughes, 
likewise  came  to  Texas  in  1837  and  was  familiarly 
known  to  the  pioneers  as  *  *  Uncle  Robin. ' '  He  had  many 
friends  in  Texas  and  was  venerable  in  years  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  1853  William  V.  Hughes  removed 
with  his  family  to  that  part  of  Cass  county  that  is  now 
included  in  Marion  county,  and  he  there  developed  a 
fine  plantation  within  the  next  decade.  At  the  inception 
of  the  war  between  the  states  Jim  W.  Hughes  promptly 
manifested  his  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy, 
by  enlisting,  at  Jefferson,  the  county  seat  of  Marion 
county,  in  Company  F,  Second  Texas  Cavalry.  For  the 
first  year  he  was  with  his  command  in  service  at  the 
Texas  headquarters  in  San  Antonio,  where  his  assigned 
duties  were  principally  in  connection  with  the  paroling 
of  Union  soldiers  who  had  been  captured.  Later  he 
accompanied  his  regiment  to  Arkansas,  and  there  he 
participated  in  a  number  of  engagements.  He  was 
finally  captured  by  the  enemy,  at  Arkansas  Post,  and 
after  being  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  during  the  ensuing 
summer  he  joined  the  cavalry  of  General  Forrest,  in 
Alabama.  He  was  in  active  service  in  that  state  and 
Georgia,  taking  part  in  the  various  engagements  in 
which  his  command  was  involved.  He  was  finally  recom- 
mended for  special  detached  duty  and  was  sent  to  the 
city  of  Richmond,  capital  of  the  Confederacy,  where 
he  was  entrusted  with  important  military  papers  which 
he  carried  through  to  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department. 
In  this  oflBce  of  trust  he  encountered  many  hardships 
and  perils  and  after  having  been  severely  wounded  he 
was  again  captured  by  the  Federal  troops,  on  the 
Arkansas  river.  Thereafter  he  was.  held  a  prisoner,  at 
Camp  Morton,  Indiana,  and  Camp  Douglas,  Illinois, 
until  some  time  after  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he 
finally  was  released. 

With  a  military  record  that  shall  ever  reflect  distinc- 
tion upon  his  name  and  memory,  Mr.  Hughes  returned 
to  his  home  in  Texas  and  again  set  himself  vigorously  to 
the  winning  of  the  victories  of  peace.  He  continued'  his 
residence  in  Marion  county  until  1870,  and  in  that 
county  his  honored  parents  passed  the  (dosing  years  of 
their  lives.  In  the  year  mentioned  he  removed  to  Gray- 
son county,  where  lie  continued  to  be  successfully 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  stock-growing  until 
1880,  when  he  established  his  home  in  the  new  and 
vigorous  little  city  of  Texarkana,  Bowie  county.  Here 
he  and  his  wife  still  reside,  honored  by  all  who  know^ 
them,  and  here  he  was  successfully  engaged  in  the 
general  merchandise  business  until  impaired  eyesight 
compelled  his  retirement.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
progressive  and  public-spirited  citizens  of  the  state 
which  has  been  his  home  from  his  childhood  days,  is  a 
stalwart  in  the  camp  of  the  Democratic  party,  is  actively 
affiliated  with  the  United  Confederate  Veterans'  Asso- 
ciation, and  both  he  and  his  wife  hold  membership  in 
the  Baptist  church.  Of  their  children  three  sons  and 
three  daughters  are  living,  and  three  children  deceased. 

Jim  Hughes  was  about  three  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  the  family  removal  to  Texarkana,  where  he  was  reared 
to  manhood  and  has  continuously  maintained  his  home. 
Here  he  attended  the  public  schools  imtil  he  had  attained 
to  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  and  his  subsequent  educa- 
tion has  been  acquired  through  self-discipline  and  through 
his  association  with  the  practical  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  life.  At  the  age  noted  he  began  to  depend  largely 
upon  his  own  resources  and  he  has  proved  one  of  the 
world  ^s  valiant  and  productive  workers.  As  a  boy  he 
became  associated  with  his  elder  brother,  Joe,  in  selling 
newspapers  on  the  streets  of  Texarkana,  and  the  ener- 
getic and  ambitious  youngsters  finally  built  up  the  larg- 
est and  most  prosperous  business  of  the  kind  known  to 
the  city  at  that  time.  Jim  Hughes  thus  early  won  stanch 
friends  through  his  buoyant  disposition,  affable  manners 
and  kindly  consideration,  and  he  gave  foreshadowing  of 
those  strong  characteristics  which  later  made  him  a 
resourceful  and  influential  factor  in  political  activities  of 


a  local  order.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  Mr.  Hughes 
became  a  member  of  the  Texarkana  fire  department,  of 
which  he  was  finally  made  chief.  His  service  in  this 
office  was  so  effective  that  he  gained  high  reputation 
and  distinctive  popularity  as  a  city  official,  with  the  re- 
sult that  in  1905  he  was  made  ciiief  of  the  police  de- 
partment (Jf  the  municipal  service.  In  this  office  he  gave 
a  characteristically  able  administration  and  he  continued 
the  valued  incumbent  of  the  same  for  six  years.  In 
April,  1911,  he  was  elected  city  assessor  and  tax  col- 
lector, and  of  this  position  he  has  since  continued  in 
tenure,  so  that  he  has  long  been  a  prominent  and  influ- 
ential figure  in  connection  with  municipal  affairs  in. 
Texarkana.  His  brother  Joe,  who  had  been  his  effective 
coadjutor  in  their  youthful  enterprise  in  the  handling 
of  newspapers,  has  served  as  city  clerk  of  Texarkana 
and  as  clerk  of  the  district  court,  four  years  county  judge 
and  is  now  one  of  the  representative  members  of  the  Tex- 
arkana bar. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hughes  pays  unwavering  allegiance 
to  the  Democratic  party,  and  his  faith  in  its  principles 
and  policies  has  been  shown  in  earnest  service  in  behalf 
of  its  cause.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  York  Rite  bodies 
of  the  time-honored  Masonic  fraternity,  in  which  his 
maximum  affiliation  is  with  the  Texarkana  commandery 
of  Knights  Templar,  and  in  his  home  city  he  is  identi- 
fied also  with  the  Benevolent  &  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  Improved  Order  of 
Red  Men. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart, 
daughter  of  James  W,  Stuart,  a  representative  citizen  ot 
Texarkana,  and  the  three  children  of  this  union  are 
Jim,  Jr.,  George,  and  Elizabeth. 

Abisha  S.  Watlington.  Under  the  title  of  the  Tex- 
arkana Abstract  Company  Judge  Watlington  conducts 
a  most  prosperous  and  important  enterprise  in  Bowie 
county,  and  in  few  instances  are  the  abstract  files  of 
similar  order  accorded  recognition  of  such  authoritative 
order  as  that  given  to  those  owned  by  Judge  Watlington. 
The  original  county  records  were  destroyed  by  fire  Jan- 
uary 21,  1889,  and  the  abstracts  of  title  owned  by  the 
subject  of  this  review  are  the  only  copies  made  from 
the  original  county  records,  so  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
good  fortune  that  these  abstracts  were  in  existence  as 
authorities  on  which  realty  titles  in  the  county  could 
l;e  safely  based.  By  special  enactment  of  the  Twenty- 
seventh  legislature  of  Texas  the  Texarkana  Abstract 
Company's  books  and  papers  were  made  acceptable  as 
legal  evidence  in  all  of  the  courts  of  the  state.  In  the 
abstract  business  the  Texarkana  Astract  Company  has 
recognized  priority  over  all  similar  concerns  in  Bowie 
county,  and  Judge  Watlington  maintains  the  entire 
ownership  and  control  of  the  splendidly  organized  busi- 
ness. A  Watlington  abstract  is  considered  by  dealers 
in  real  estate,  either  sellers  or  purchasers,  as  good  as  a 
deed  itself.  The  perfect  system  of  conducting  the  busi- 
ness finds  exemplification  in  simplicity  and  absolute  ex- 
actitude, and  neither  labor  nor  expense  has  been  denied 
in  the  preparation  of  the  abstracts.  Research  and  in- 
vestigation have  been  most  careful  and  exhaustive,  so 
that  the  enterprise  is  founded  upon  a  basis  absolutely 
authoritative.  Prompt  and  efficient  service  is  given  and 
the  owner  of  the  business  has  impregnable  vantage 
ground  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  have 
dealings  with  him  and,  in  fact,  of  all  who  know  him. 
The  facilities  of  his  office  are  exceptionally  admirable,  as, 
in  addition  to  the  authoritative  abstracts  of  title,  he  has 
the  official  description  of  the  location,  boundaries  and 
general  characteristics  of  every  tract  of  land  in  the 
county. 

Judge  Watlington  has  been  a  resident  of  Texas  since 
his  boyhood  days  and  has  honored  the  commonwealth 
by  his  character  and  achievements.  He  has  held  po- 
sitions of  distinctive  public  trust,  including  that  of 
county  judge,  and  of  all  that  stands  indicative  of  loyal, 
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dred  thousand  dollars.  He  has  been  secretary  and 
cashier  of  the  company  from  its  inception  and  he  waa 
actively  concerned  in  the  erection  of  the  fine  modem 
plant,  which  has  proved  a  valuable  and  important  addi- 
tion to  the  industrial  concerns  of  Bowie  county  and 
especially  to  the  city  of  Texarkana.  The  business  ia 
upon  a  most  substantial  basis  and  is  constantly  ex- 
panding in  scope  and  importance,  the  vhile  it  affords 
a  market  for  much  of  the  cotton  by-products  raised  in 
this  section  of  the  state. 

Aggressive  and  loyal  as  a  citi2en,  Mr.  Battle  takes 
a  lively  interest  in  all  that  touches  the  welfare  of  his 
home  city  and  county  and  is  ever  ready  to  give  his 
support  to  progressive  measures  and  enterprises.  In 
politics  he  accords  unwavering  allegiance  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  he  has  given  in  his  county  effective 
service  in  behalf  of  its  cause.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
are  most  zealous  members  of  the  First  Baptist  church 
of  Texarkana,  in  which  he  is  serving  as  deacon  and 
also  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school. 
Mr.  Battle  is  an  appreciative  student  of  the  history 
and  teachings  of  the  time-honored  Masonic  fraternity, 
in  which  he  is  affiliated  with  Boston  Lodge,  No.  69, 
Ancient,  Free  &  Accepted  Masons,  at  New  Boston;  Wil- 
•liam  C.  Young  Chapter,  No.  96,  Royal  Arch  Masons, 
in  the  same  town;  and  Coeur  de  Lion  Commandery,  No. 
6,  Knights  Templar,  in  Texarkana.  He  is  past  ras- 
ter of  the  blue  lodge  and  he  was  formerly  identified 
in  an  active  way  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  and  the  Pretorians. 

As  a  young  man  Mr.  Battle  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  May  Holstein,  who  was  born  in  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  but  who  was  reared  and  educated  in  Bowie 
county,  Texas.  She  was  summoned  to  the  life  eternal 
in  1896  and  is  survived  by  one  daughter,  Nina  M., 
who  is  the  wife  of  W.  K.  Lynn,  of  Texarkana,  Texas. 
In  1896  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Battle  to 
Miss  Ida  C.  McCarty,  who  was  bom  and  reared  in 
Washington  county,  Arkansas,  and  who  completed  her 
education  in  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  at 
Fayetteville.  She  is  a  prominent  factor  in  church  ac- 
tivities in  Texarkana  and  is  a  popular  figure  in  the 
representative  social  activities  of  the  community.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Battle  have  three  children,  Berneice  Lee,  Rob- 
ert Orren,  and  Morris  Sheppard,  the  last  mentioned 
having  been  named  in  honor  of  Hon.  Morris  Sheppard, 
present  United  States  senator  from  Texas. 

Thomas  N.  Graham.  In  according  consistent  recog- 
nition in  this  publication  to  the  representative  mem- 
bers of  the  Texas  bar  there  is  special  consonance  in 
offering  a  brief  review  of  the  career  of  Mr.  Graham, 
who  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  this  state  for  more  than  thirty  years  and  who  now 
has  secure  vantage-ground  as  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  Bowie  county,  his  residence  and  pro- 
fessional headquarters  being  maintained  in  the  thriv- 
ing little  city  of  Texarkana. 

Mr.  Graham  is  a  scion  of  one  of  the  old  and  sterling 
families  of  Tennessee  and  his  lineage  is  traced  back 
to  stanch  Scottish  origin.  He  was  bom  at  Big  Sandy, 
Benton  county,  Tennessee,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1856, 
and  his  youthful  experiences  were  those  gained  in  con- 
nection with  the  activities  of  the  old  homestead  farm 
on  which  he  was  born.  He  availed  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  local  schools  and  for  several  years 
thereafter  he  was  in  active  service  as  a  railroad  express- 
messenger,  in  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Missouri.  In  the 
meanwhile  he  had  formulated  definite  plans  for  enter- 
ing a  broader  field  of  endeavor  and  he  showed  his  am- 
bition and  determination  by  prosecuting  the  study  of 
law  while  actively  employed  as  an  express  messenger. 
He  carried  forward  his  technical  reading  under  effective 
private  preceptorship,  and  after  thoroughly  grounding 
himself  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence  he  proved  him- 


self eligible  for  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  Henry 
county,  Tennessee,  in  1881.  In  February  of  1882  Mr. 
Graham  came  to  Texas  and  located  in  Franklin,  Robert- 
son  county,  but  a  few  years  later,  in  1892,  he  es- 
tablished his  residence  at  Heame,  Robertson  county, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion and  soon  succeeded  in  buildmg  up  a  profitable  law 
business.  He  continued  in  practice  at  Heame,  as  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  bar  of  Robertson  county, 
until  1900,  when  he  removed  to  T'exarkana,  where  he 
has  continued  his  labors  with  ever  increasing  prestige, 
his  success  bein^  the  result  not  less  of  his  broad  and 
practical  knowledge  of  law  and  precedent  than  of  his 
careful  preparation  of  all,  cases  presented  by  him  be- 
fore court  or  jury,,  the  while  his  inflexible  personal  and 
professional  integrity  has  given  to  him  the  unqualified 
confidence  and  esteem  of  those  with  whom  he  has  come 
in  contact  in  a  business  or  social  way.  He  served  one 
term  as  county  attorney  of  Robertson  county  and  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  his  residence  at  Heame  he  served 
as  its  mayor,  these  preferments  indicating  beyond  per- 
ad venture  his  high  standing  in  the  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  that  community. 

Mr.  Graham  has  ever  been  unwavering  in  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Democratic  party  and  he  has  been  an  in- 
fluential factor  in  the  promotion  of  its  cause  and  the 
manoeuvering  of  its  militant  forces  in  various  cam- 
paigns. He  is  chairman  of  the  Democratic  executive 
committee  of  Bowie  county  at  the  time  of  this  writing, 
In  1913,  and  has  been  the  incumbent  of  this  position 
since  1910.  Mr.  Graham  is  a  most  earnest  and  zealous 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  South,  and 
is  a  prominent  figure  in  its  affairs  in  Texas,  where  he 
holds  the  position  of  lay  reader  for  the  Texas  confer- 
ence and  is  otherwise  infiuential  in  its  affairs.  Mr. 
Graham  has  been  twice  wedded  and  has  three  children 
by  the  first  marriage,  Luther  N.,  Lionel  A.  and  Odessa. 

James  D.  Key.  A  hard  worker  from  youth  up,  known 
for  his  honesty  and  integrity  in  all  his  relations  with 
the  citizens  of  Wilbarger  county,  James  D.  Key,  a  few 
years  ago,  was  presented  as  candidate  for  the  office  of 
sheriff,  and  the  majority  of  citizens  had  no  hesitation  in 
giving  him  their  vote  and  approval,  so  that  for  four 
years  he  has  made  a  very  efficient  record  as  sheriff  of 
the  county. 

James  D.  Key  was  born  in  Collin  county,  Texas,  Janu- 
ary 27,  1872.  He  was  the  second  in  a  family  of  four 
sons  and  six  daughters,  three  of  the  daughters  now 
being  deceased,  born  to  Nathaniel  Mikager  and  Mary 
Jane  (Groves)  Key.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Ala- 
bama, and  the  mother  of  Mississippi,  and  both  came  to 
Texas  as  children.  The  maternal  grandparents  settled 
in  Hopkins  county,  while  the  father's  people  became 
settlers  in  Upshur  county.  Nathaniel  Key  grew  and 
attended  the  country  schools,  and  afterwards  engaged  in 
the  stock  business  in  Cooke  and  other  frontier  counties 
of  the  state.  He  was  married  in  Hopkins  county,  after 
which  he  moved  to  Brown  county,  where  he  settled  on  a 
homestead  and  was  among  the  first  residents  in  that 
section.  He  followed  farming  and  milling,  and  in  the 
early  days  hunted  buffalo  on  the  western  plains,  before 
those  animals  were  completely  exterminated.  His  death 
occurred  in  Wilbarger  county  in  1890  at  the  age  of  forty 
years.  The  mother  is  now  living  in  Vernon  with  her 
daughter.    She  was  bom  in  1849. 

As  a  boy  James  D.  Key  had  a  brief  attendance  at 
school  in  Comanche  county,  at  the  Amity  schoolhouse, 
located  on  his  father's  farm.  When  he  left  school  he 
began  farm  work,  and  the  early  death  of  his  father 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  contribute  his  labors  to  the 
support  of  his  widowed  mother.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  attended  one  term  of  school  after  locating  in  this 
section.  As  a  worker  he  proved  especially  viSuable  in 
the  harvest  fields,  and  followed  around  with  a  threshing 
outfit  for  four  seasons,  after  which  he  bought  an  outfit 
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of  his  own,  and  nia^le  a  very  Huccessful  business  in  thresh- 
ing the  crops  of  the  farms  in  Wilbarger  county.  That 
business  was  continued  prosperously  until  1910,  when 
Mr.  Key  sold  out.  In  July  of  that  year  he  was  nominated 
and  in  the  following  fall  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
sheriff.  In  1912  his  name  again  proved  a  strong  factor 
in  the  success  of  the  local  ticket,  and  he  is  now  on 
his  second  term  as  sheriff  of  Wilbarger  county. 

His  association  with  fraternities  is  with  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  and  he  and  his  wife  have 
membership  in  the  Rebekahs.  He  alfft)  belongs  to  the 
Wilbarger  Mutual  Aid  Association  and  the  Young  Men's 
Business  League.  The  church  attended  by  the  family  is 
the  Methodist. 

At  Vernon,  on  March  8,  1899,  Mr.  Key  married  Miss 
Minnie  May  Jones,  a  daughter  of  J.  M.  and  Marguerite 
(Utzman)  Jones.  Her  parents^  both  now  deceased, 
were  early  settlers  in  the  eastern  part  of  Texas,  and  her 
father  was  a  merchant  and  farmer.  The  six  children 
of  the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Key  are  Otis  Nathaniel, 
bom  January  31,  1900,  at  Vernon,  which  has  been  the 
birthplace  of  all  the  children;  Earl,  born  March  12,  1902; 
Bay,  born  July  4,  1905;  Floyd,  born  June  13,  1907; 
Clois,  born  June  23,  1909 ;  and  (iladys  May,  born  March 
27,  1913. 

JosiAH  H.  Whatley.  a  native  son  of  the  Lone  Star 
state  and  a  scion  of  one  of  its  honored  pioneer  families, 
Mr.  Whatley  has  here  found  ample  opportunity  for  con- 
structive and  prolific  activities  along  normal  lines  of 
industrial  and  business  enterprise,  and  he  now  holds 
secure  place  as  one  of  the  influential  and  progressive 
citizens  of  Himt  county,  where  he  is  the  owner  of  a 
valuable  landed  estate  an<l  where  he  is  vice  president 
of  the  Commercial  National  Bank  of  Greenville.  He 
has  done  much  to  further  the  civic  and  material  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  this  fine  city  of  northern  Texas, 
and  his  civic  loyalty  and  liberality  are  of  the  highest 
type.  He  was  a  city  commissioner  of  Greenville  during 
the  first  municipal  administration  under  the  commission 
form  of  government,  and  he  platted  and  placed  on  the 
market  the  beautiful  Whatley  Addition  to  the  city  of 
Greenville,  a  district  which  he  is  developing  into  one 
of  the  most  attractive  residence  sections  of  this  thriving 
city. 

Mr.  Whatley  was  bom  in  that  part  of  Wood  county, 
Texas,  that  is  now  included  within  the  limits  of  Bains 
county,  and  the  date  of  his  nativity  was  December  4, 
1852,  in  which  year  his  parents  removed  to  Fannin 
county,  where  he  was  reared  to  manhood  on  the  home- 
stead *  farm.  He  is  a  son  of  Hampton  and  Penelope 
(Holmes)  Whatley,  both  of  whom  were  born  and  reare<l 
in  Georgia,  where  their  marriage  was  solemnized  and 
where  they  continued  to  reside  until  1850,  when  they 
eame  to  Texas  and  numbered  themselves  among  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  what  is  now  Bains  county.  About 
two  years  later,  in  1852,  they  removed  to  Fannin  county, 
as  has  already  been  noted,  and  there  the  father  was  a 
Baptist  minister  and  also  a  farmer  and  stock-grower, 
in  a  moderate  way.  Both  he  and  his  wife  passed  the 
closing  period  of  their  lives  in  Fannin  county,  secure 
in  the  high  regard  of  all  who  knew  them  and  numbered 
among  the  sterling  pioneers  of  northeastern  Texas. 

As  a  youth  Mr.  Whatley  engaged  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness in  an  independent  way,  and  he  continued  to  be 
actively  identified  with  this  line  of  enterprise  until 
about  the  time  when  the  extensive  ran<'hes  and  the  open 
range  began  to  be  divided  into  farms.  In  the  year 
18P2  he  removed  from  Fannin  county  to  Hunt  county, 
and  settled  on  a  farm  on  Jacobs'  Prairie,  about  seven 
miles  north  of  Greenville.  In  this  county  he  owns  a 
fine  farm  at  Jacobi,  and  another  which  is  located  east 
of  Greenville,  and  the  aggregate  area  of  his  landed 
estate  is  about  2,000  acres.  In  1895  Mr.  Whatley  es- 
tablished his  home  in  the  city  of  Greenville,  where  he 


has  since  resided  and  where  he  has  stood  erponent  of 
the  utmost  civic  loyalty  and  progressiveness.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  (Commercial  National  Bank 
of  Greenville,  of  which  he  is  at  the  present  time  vice 
president,  and  he  has  given  his  co-operation  in  the 
furtherances  of  other  business  and  public  enterprises 
that  have  developed  Greenville  as  a  commercial  and 
industrial  cente/  and  as  an  attractive  place  of  residence. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  effective  undertak- 
ings that  has  been  projected  by  Mr.  Whatley  was  that 
of  platting  and  improving  the  Whatley  Addition  to  the 
city  of  Greenville.  This  addition  is  contiguous  to  the 
city  limits  on  the  south.  The  entire  tract  was  orig- 
inally owned  by  Mr.  Whatley,  who  began  the  improve- 
ment of  the  same  in  1912.  He  has  platted  the  addition 
most  effectively,  has  laid  out  the  streets  and  constructed 
sidewalks,  sewers  and  water  system  and  made  the  dis- 
trict one  of  the  most  desirable  and  beautiful  for  resi- 
dence purposes. 

In  1908,  upon  the  adoption  of  the  commission  system 
of  municipal  government  in  Greenville,  Mr.  Whatley 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  commis- 
sioners, under  the  administration  of  Mayor  Joseph  F. 
Nichols,  concerning  whom  specific  mention  is  made  on 
other  pages  of  this  work.  At  no  inconsiderable  sacri-. 
fice  of  time  and  money  Mr.  Whatley  devoted  himself 
earnestly  and  effectively  to  making  the  new  adminis- 
tration successful  and  progressive,  and  he  was  influen- 
tial in  bringing  about  the  much  needed  public  im- 
provements along  the  line  of  street-paving,  construction 
of  concrete  sidewalks,  extending  and  improving  the 
water  and  sewer  systems,  etc.  He  served  as  commis- 
sioner for  one  term,  of  two  years,  and  made  an  ad- 
mirable record  for  unselfish,  loyal  and  able  work  in 
behalf  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Whatley  has  received  the  degrees  of  the  lodge, 
chapter  and  commandery  bodies  of  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity and  is  also  afiSliated  with  the  local  orgranizations 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
Knights- of  Pythias.  His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the 
Baptist  church,  of  which  Mrs.  Whatley  also  is  a  zeal- 
ous member,  as  was  also  his  first  wife. 

In  the  year  1882  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Whatley  to  Miss  Fannie  Kelly,  who  was  bom  and 
reared  in  Hunt  county,  and  she  was  summoned  to  the 
life  eternal  in  1902.  She  is  survived  by  three  chil- 
dren, Zula,  who  is  the  wife  of  William  A.  Williamfl^  of 
Greenville;  and  William  and  Fannie  Joe,  who  remsin 
at  the  paternal  home.  On  the  14th  of  June,  1905,  Mr. 
Whatley  wedded  Miss  Vennie  Shoffner,  of  this  city. 
There  were  no  children  by  the  last  marriage. 

Thomas  H.  King.  The  late  Thomas  H.  King,  who 
was  long  numbered  among  the  representative  busi- 
ness men  and  influential  citizens  of  Hunt  county  and 
who  ever  commanded  unqualified  popular  esteem,  was 
a  scion  of  one  of  the  early  pioneer  families  of  Texas, 
and  the  name  which  he  bore  has  been  worthily  linked 
with  the  history  of  the  Lone  Star  commonwealth  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  of  its  existence  as  a  S0Terei|ini 
state  of  the  Union.  At  the  time  of  his  demise,  Mr. 
King  was  one  of  the  substantial  stock-growers  and  stock 
dealers  of  his  native  state,  with  an  extensive  and 
valuable  landed  estate,  and  he  was  also  a  prominent 
and  influential  figure  in  connection  with  financial  ac- 
tivities of  broad  scope  and  importance.  He  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Green- 
ville, the  judicial  center  of  Hunt  county,  in  which 
office  he  served  about  fourteen  years  and  of  which  he 
continued  the  efficient  and  honored  incumbent  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  16th  of  June,  1897.  He 
was  a  man  of  inflexible  integrity  of  purpose,  of  higb 
ideals  and  of  great  business  acumen.  He  achieved 
through  well  ordered  enterprise  a  large  measure  of 
success  and  was  one  of  the  substantial  capitalists  of 
Hunt  county,  where  his  name  and  memory  are  honored 
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by    all    who    knew    him    and   had    appreciation    of    his 
strong,  noble   and   earnest   individuality. 

Mr.  King  was  bom  in  Csifia  county,  Texas,  on  the 
27th  of  November,  1848,  and  was  a  son  of  O.  H.  and 
Elizabeth  (Hawkins)  King,  both  of  whom  were  born 
and  reared  in  Tennessee,  in  which  commonwealth  the 
respective  families  were  founded  in  an  early  day.  In 
company  with  his  brothers  O.  H.  King  came  to  Texas 
in  the  period  of  its  existence  as  an  independent  repub- 
lic, under  the  presidency  of  General  Sam  Houston, 
and  they  were  numbered  among  the  early  settlers  of 
Cass  county,  even  as  they  were  prominent  and  influ- 
ential in  connection  with  the  civic  and  industrial  de- 
velopment of  that  section  of  the  state.  O.  H.  King 
had  served  with  valor  as  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  had  become  greatly  impressed  with  the  resources 
and  advantages  of  the  great  territory  thus  wrested  from 
Mexico  and  constituted  into  the  Republic  of  Texas. 
Two  of  his  brothers  were  members  of  the  historic 
Mier  expedition  and  in  the  drawing  of  lots  they  were 
successful    and   thus   escaped    death.  * 

In  1849  O.  H.  King  removed  with  his  family  to  Hunt 
county,  which  was  at  that  time  a  part  of  Fannin  county, 
and  established  his  home  near  the  present  thriving 
city  of  Greenville,  where  he  and  his  wife  passed  the 
residue  of  their  lives,  their  names  meriting  a  place 
of  prominence  on  the  roll  of  the  sterling  pioneers  of 
this  section  of  the  state. 

Thomas  H.  King,  to  whom  this  memoir  is  dedicated, 
was  less  than  one  year  old  at  the  time  of  the  family 
removal  to  Hunt  county  as  now  constituted,  and  here 
he  was  reared  to  manhood  under  the  conditions  and  in- 
fluences of  the  pioneer  days,  the  exigencies  of  time  and 
place  being  such  that  his  educational  advantages  in 
his  youth  were  necessarily  very  limited.  His  alert 
mentality  and  broad  experience  enabled  him  in  later 
years  effectually  to  overcome  this  handicap,  and  he 
became  a  man  of  broad  views  and  mature  judgment. 
He  was  literally  reared  in  the  saddle  and  knew  well 
the  methods  of  handling  cattle  in  the  old  days  of  the 
vast  oi)en  ranges.  He  early  developed  into  a  shrewd 
and  practical  trader,  and  before  he  had  attained  to  the 
age  of  twenty  years  he  had  established  himself  inde- 
pendently in  the  sheep  and  cattle  business.  He  knew 
every  detail  of  this  line  of  enterprise  and  began  buy- 
ing stock  in  small  bands  and  herds  about  the  time  of 
the  close  of  the  Civil  war.  He  made  the  most  of  his 
opportunities  when  the  cattle  business  in  Texas  was  at 
its  best,  and  his  energy,  circumspection  and  self-re- 
liance brought  to  him  secure  prestige  as  one  of  the 
veritable  ** cattle  kings''  of  the  Lone  Star  state.  In 
1876  the  range  in  Hunt  county  became  much  restricted, 
owing  to  the  influx  of  settlers  and  the  consequent  divid- 
ing of  the  land  into  farms.  Under  these  conditions 
Mr.  King  removed  his  cattle  to  Shackelford  county, 
where  he  became  the  owner  of  an  extensive  ranch  on 
the  Clear  fork  of  the  Brazos  river.  There  his  stock 
business  was  continued  under  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, and  a  number  of  his  transactions  in  the  handling 
of  live  stock  aggregated  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, so  that  his  success  was  cumulative  and  he  became 
one  of  the  substantial  capitalists  of  his  native  state. 
With  increasing  prosperity  Mr.  King  continued  em- 
phatically a  man  of  the  people,  earnest,  direct,  sin- 
cere and  honorable  and  with  naught  of  ostentation  or 
intolerance.  He  manifested  a  high  sense  of  steward- 
ship and  was  genial  and  kindly  and  ever  ready  to  ex- 
tend a  helping  hand  to  those  in  need  or   distress. 

In  1883  Mr.  King  returned  with  his  family  to  Hunt 
county  and  establiphed  his  home  in  the  city  of  Green- 
ville, where  he  passed  the  residue  of  his  useful  and 
worthy  life  and  where  he  retained  inviolable  place 
in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  men.  He 
retained  his  extensive  landed  estate  in  Shackelford 
county,  where  he  continued  his  operations  in  the  live- 
stock industry,  and  in  1883  he  became  the  moving  spirit 


in  effecting  the  organization  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Greenville,  of  which  he  became  the  principal  stock- 
holder and  of  which  he  served  as  cashier  until  his 
death.  He  had  developed  fine  administrative  powers 
and  a  broad  conception  of  proper  financial  methods, 
and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Greenville  gained  precedence  as  one 
of  the  strongest  and  most  capably  managed  financial 
institutions  of  northern  Texas.  Mr.  King  likewise  be- 
came a  prominent  and  influential  factor  in  connection 
with  real-estate  operations  and  was  most  circumspect 
in  his  investments  and  in  the  improving  of  his  various 
properties.  His  operations  in  this  line  were  largely 
in  Greenville  and  other  parts  of  Hunt  county,  and 
through  the  same  he  contributed  much  to  the  develop- 
ment and  upbuilding  of  the  county  and  Greenville,  be- 
sides which  he  dealt  on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale  in 
large  western   ranches. 

Mr.  King  manifested  the  most  loyal  and  liberal  con- 
cern in  all  that  tended  to  advance  the  civic  and  ma- 
terial well  being  of  his  home  city,  and  he  erected  the 
original  King  opera  house  in  Greenville.  This  building 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  as  was  also  the  second  one  on 
the  same  site,  and  the  present  fine  structure,  modern 
in  equipment  and  appointments,  is  the  leading  theater 
of  the  city,  the  property  being  still  owned  by  the  King 
family.  Mr.  King  was  most  notably  generous  and 
public-spirited  in  connection  with  all  matters  p>ertain- 
ing  to  the  development  and  upbuilding  of  Greenville, 
from  the  time  of  its  initial  efforts  for  expansion,  in 
the  early  '80s,  and  to  him  must  be  accorded  a  large 
degree  of  credit  for  liberal  support  and  fostering  of 
the  progressive  movement  through  which  was  evolved 
the  fine  commercial  and  industrial  city  of  the  present 
day,  Greenville  being  now  one  of  the  most  attractive, 
metropolitan  and  progressive  cities  of  northern  Texas 
and  also  one  of  the  principal  commercial  and  industrial 
centers  of  this  section  of  the  state.  The  finely  improved 
King  ranch  at  Floyd,  about  eight  miles  from  Green- 
ville, and  also  the  extensive  King  ranch  in  Shackel- 
ford county,  are  still  owned  by  the  widow  and  children 
of  the  honored  subject  of  this  memoir. 

In  politics  Mr.  King  was  a  stalwart  advocate  of 
the  principles  and  policies  of  the  Democratic  party 
and  he  was  liberal  in  support  of  its  cause,  though  he 
never  had  aught  of  predilection  for  political  oflSce.  He 
was  well  fortified  in  his  opinions  concerning  public 
affairs  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  further  good  govern- 
ment in  his  home  city,  county  and  state.  His  life  was 
distinct,  symmetrical  and  worthy,  and  he  left  a  definite 
impress  upon  the  history  of  his  native  state,  so  that 
this  publication  accords  only  consistent  recognition  when 
it  enters  this  brief  tribute  to  his  memory. 

In  December,  1875,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  King  to  Miss  Virginia  Oldham,  who  still  resides 
in  Greenville  and  who  is  associated  with  her  two  sons, 
Clark  and  Douejlas,  in  the  active  management  of  the 
large  estate  left  by  the  honored  husband  and  father. 
Mrs.  King  was  born  and  reared  in  Hunt  county  and  is  a 
representative  of  one  of  its  most  prominent  and  hon- 
ored pioneer  families.  Her  father,  the  late  Benjamin 
F.  Oldham,  was  a  large  land  and  cattle  owner  and  had 
the  distinction  of  servine;  as  the  first  county  clerk  of 
Hunt  county.  Clark  King,  resides  on  the  ranch  in 
Shackelford  county,  while  Douglas  King  continues  to 
maintain  his  home  in  Greenville,  and  both  are  numbered 
among  the  progressive  and  public-spirited  business  men 
of  their  native  state,  the  while  they  are  well  uphold- 
ing the  prestige  of  the  honored  name  which  they  bear. 
Besides  the  two  sons  the  subject  of  this  memoir  is 
survived  by  one  daughter,  Ollie,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Padget    Beckham,  of  Greenville. 

Paulsen  Brothers.  In  all  Colorado  county  it  ip 
probable  that  there  will  be  found  no  more  thoroughly 
esteemed    or    highly    regarded    young    men  .  than    the 
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Paulsen  Brothers,  four  in  number  and  named  Herman 
C,  Louis  E.,  William  M.  and  Marcus  L.  Each  of  the 
brothers  is  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, and  each  of  them  is  widely  known  in  the  county 
for  the  habits  of  sobriety,  energy,  honesty  and  general 
uprightness  of  character  that  have  made  them  potent 
forces  for  good  in  the  city  which  represents  their  home 
and  the  center  of  the  varied  business  activities.  Each 
has  made  his  own  way  to  prosperity,  unaided  and  alone, 
and  the  life  story  of  the  brothers,  though  they  are  still 
young,  is  one  that  must  convey  inspiration  and  en- 
couragement to  other  young  men  setting  out  in  busi- 
ness life  with  only  their  own  resourcefulness  at  their 
command. 

The  .Paulsen  Brothers  were  born  in  Colorado  county, 
near  Columbus,  and  they  are  sons  of  G.  C.  and  Mary 
(Baumgarten)  Paulsen.  The  father  was  born  in  Hol- 
stein,  Germany,  while  the  birthplace  of  the  mother  was 
Berlin.  They  came  to  America  as  young  people  and 
were  numbered  among  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Texas. 
The  father  came  first,  landing  at  Galveston,  and  com- 
ing in  one  of  the  old  time  sailing  vessels,  but  the 
mother  came  on  the  maiden  trij)  of  the  Steamer  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  de  Grosse,  a  boat  that  is  in  commission  and 
making  her  regular   trips. 

G.  C.  Paulsen,  the  father  of  the  brothers  who  are  the 
subjects  of  this  brief  review,  located  at  Freslburg,  in 
Colorado  county,  and  engaged  in  farming.  In  his 
native  land  he  had  been  a  cabinet  maker  of  unusual 
skill,  trained  in  the  work  and  holding  a  diploma  for 
skill  and  efficiency  in  cabinet  making,  and  when  he 
settled  in  Texas  and  began  to  farm,  he  still  devoted 
some  time  to  his  former  trade.  When  the  railroad  ex- 
tended westward  to  Columbus,  the  town  of  Shulen- 
berg  began  to  develop  forthwith,  and  Mr.  Paulsen  en- 
gaged in  general  contracting,  but  doing  the  inside 
finishing  and  general  cabinet  work  himself.  When  the 
Civil  war  broke  out  he  enlisted  in  the  Southern  army 
and  went  to  the  front,  serving  for  three  long  years, 
and  gaining  a  reputation  for  bravery  and  efficiency  on 
the  field  of  battle  that  clung  to  him  as  long  as  he 
lived.  He  served  until  near  the  close  of  the  war,  when 
ill  health  caused  his  discharge,  and  he  returned  to  Texas, 
and  settled  in  High  Hill.  While  he  came  to  Texas  as 
enrly  as  in  the  forties,  his  wife  and  her  family  follow- 
ing in  the  fifties,  he  did  not  settle  in  Columbus  until 
about  1881.  He  died  in  this  city  in  1894,  honored  and 
esteemed  as  one  who  had  lived  a  life  of  usefulness  and 
who  merited  the  c(mfidence  of  his  fellows.  Mr.  Paul- 
sen (lid  the  greater  part  of  the  cabinet  work  on  the 
La  Grange  Court  House,  that  being  work  in  which  he 
displayed  the  greatest  pride  and  skill.  Although  he 
came  from  a  family  of  teachers  in  Germany,  his  people 
being  among  the  most  highly  educated  in  the  Kingdom, 
and  he  himself  a  man  of  exceptional  education,  he 
loved  the  work  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  and  de- 
voted himself  largely  to  it  all  his  days.  His  widow 
yet  lives  in  Columbus,  her  sons  residing  with  her,  and 
the  one  daughter  of  the  family,  Louise,  now  the  widow 
of   Charles   J.   Andriano,   resides   in   Columbus   also. 

Concerning  the  sons  the  following  brief  facts  are 
here  set  forth:  L.  E.  is  engaged  in  the  restaurant  busi- 
ness in  this  city;  W.  M.  and  M.  L.  have  a  tinners  and 
Tdumbintr  shop*  here,  and  are  very  successful.  W.  M. 
learned  his  trade  with  Charles  Ramsey  of  Columbus, 
and  also  served  four  years  in  a  tin  shop  in  Hico,  Texas, 
where  he  mastered  every  detail  of  the  trade,  so  that 
the  business  conducted  by  him  and  his  brother  is  am- 
ply entitle<l  to  its  excellent  reputation.  H.  C.  Paul- 
sen was  for  twelve  years  associated  with  W.  H.  Schultz, 
a  saddler  and  harness  maker  of  Columbus,  and  upon 
the  death  of  Mr.  Schultz  he  took  over  the  business, 
which  he  has  since  greatly  expanded  and  developed. 
Todav  he  makes  and  ships  saddles  all  over  the  state 
of  Texas,  his  output  being  of  a  most  comprehensive 
order  and  embracing  saddles  ranging  in  price  from  a 
few    dollars   up   to   saddles   worth   several   hundreds   of 


dollars.  Like  the  other  brothers,  he  is  not  only  a 
fine  workman,  but  he  is  a  capable  and  sagacious  busi- 
ness man,  and  his  progress  in  his  enterprise  has  been 
in  every  way  worthy   of   him. 

While  L.  £.  Paulsen,  now  engaged  in  the  restaurant 
business,  is  proving  very  successful  in  that  enterprise, 
he  has  also  proven  his  capacity  in  other  lines,  for  he 
was  well  known  as  a  successful  machinist  here  for 
several  years,  for  some  time  being  in  the  employ  of  the 
Southern   Pacific   Bailroad   Company. 

The  brothers  are  all  prominent  in  their  home  tovm, 
and  have  a  host  of  friends  in  the  city  and  county. 
W.  M.  Paulsen  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
while  H.  C.  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
and  is  a  Past  CTiancellor  in  the  order. 

Walter  J.  Crawford.  In  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 
since  he  was  first  admitted  to  the  bar,  Walter  J.  Craw- 
ford has  reached  a  position  of  such  achievements  and 
ability  that  he  may  properly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
foremost  lawyers  of  southeast  Texas.  He  is  a  member 
of  one  of  the  strongest,  if  not  the  strongest,  firm  of 
corporation  and  business  lawyers  at  Beaumont,  and  in 
that  capacity  represents  a  vast  amount  of  commercial 
and  industrial  business  activities  in  the  state. 

Walter  J.  Crawford  was  bom  at  Mount  Vernon,  Frank- 
lin  county,   Texas,   in   1873,   a   son   of  J.   S.   and   Lou 
(Eddins)    Crawford.     His  father,  a  native  of  Georgia, 
came   to   Texas   during   the   decade   of   the   fifties   and 
located  in  Cass  county.     Before  the  war  he  made  a  dis- 
tinguished record  as  an  educator,  especially  before  the 
inauguration  of  the  public  school  system  in  the  state. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Emory  College  in  Georgia,  and 
previous  to  the  war  conducted  a  most  successful  priTmte 
school  at  Douglassville  in  Gslbs  county.     It  is  said  that 
as  many  as  three  hundred  pupils  attended  in  one  year. 
Later  he  conducted  schools  in  Franklin  county,  and  otlier 
localities,   and    is   now   living   retired   at   Austin.    Hit 
wife,  who  was  bom  at  Minden^  Louisiana,  was  a  flaaiter 
of  Judge  Walter   Eddins,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  who 
at  one  time  was  a  law  partner  of  Judge  W.  P.  McLean, 
now  of  Fort  Worth  but  then  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Texas, 
before  Judge  McLean  went  to  Congress. 

During  the  boyhood  of  Walter  J.  Crawford,  his  par- 
ents moved  to   Austin,  and  it  was  in  the  state  capital 
that  he  was  reared  and  there  attended  the  public  schools. 
He  was  also  a  student  of  the  State  University  and  was 
graduated  in  1894  from  the  Academic  department.     For 
one  year  he  taught  in  tbe  Austin  high  school,  and  then 
entered   the   law   department   of   the   State   University, 
graduating  Bachelor  of  Law  in  1897.     In  that  year  he 
moved   to   Beaumont,   and   getting   well   established   in 
practice  has  enjoyed  continuous  success  from  that  year 
to  the  present.     He  was  at  first  a  law  partner  of  the 
late   Judge  W.   H.   Ford,  who  died  in   1900.     In   1901 
he  formed  a  partnership   with  Leon  Sonfleld,  fonherly 
of  Galveston.     In  1902  Mr.  Stuart  B.  Smith  became  a 
member  of  the  firm,  making  the  name  Smith,  Crawford 
and  Sonfield.     In  the  spring  of  1913,  Mr.  Sonfield   re- 
tired to  accept  a  connection  at  Houston,  and  since  his 
retirement,  Mr.  C.  E.  Mead,  formerly  assistant  attorney 
general  of  Texas,  has  taken  his  place  in  the  firm.     This 
partnership  enjoys  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  repre- 
senting many  of  the  largest  industrial  and  commercial 
concerns   in    east    Texas.     Besides   Mr.   Crawford   is    a 
director  of  the  Gulf  National  Bank  of  Beaumont,  and  is 
its  attorney. 

Fraternally  he  is  a  Knights  Templar  Mason,  a  member 
El  Mina  Temple,  Mystic  Shrine;  is  a  past  enlted  mler 
of  the  Elks ;  and  is  past  consul  commander  of  the  Wood- 
men. Mr.  Crawford  was  married  to  Miss  Cora  SOralts, 
who  was  born  in  Dallas  county.  Her  father,  Mr.  M. 
Shults,  is  one  of  the  notable  pioneer  characters  of  Texas, 
having  come  thither  in  the  days  of  the  Republic,  and  now 
living  at  Dallas  at  the  age  of  eighty- two.  Mr.  and  Mn. 
Crawford  are  the  parents  of  two  children:  Alezlne  and 
Walter  J.,  Jr. 
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Judge  Joseph  Magoffin.  A  group  of  half  a  dozen 
or  more  men  comprise  the  nucleus  of  business  and  civile 
energy  at  El  Paso  at  the  beginning  of  a  modern  history 
of  that  city.  All  these  men  are  held  in  high  esteem  for 
what  they  did  in  founding  and  upbuilding  the  com- 
munity. But  of  them  all  none  stands  quite  so  high  in  the 
estimation  of  local  citizenship  as  the  venerable  Judge 
Joseph  Magoffin,  who  both  by  length  of  residence  and 
by  his  activities  in  business  and  civic  affairs  has  the  best 
claim  to  premier  honors  in  that  community. 

Joseph  Magoffin  was  born  in  the  city  of  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  in  1837,  a  son  of  James  W.  and  Gertrude 
(Valdez)  Magoffin.  His  father,  who  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky and  early  in  life  took  up  merchandising,  emi- 
grated to  Old  Mexico  during  the  early  thirties,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  business  in  the  city  of  Chihuahua.  He 
was  appointed  United  States  agent  there,  and  lived  in 
Mexico  until  1844,  when  he  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  engaged  in  farming  a  tract  of  land  near  Independ- 
ence, Missouri.  During  his  early  mercantile  operations 
in  old  Mexico,  he  had  his  goods  hauled  by  his  own  freight 
trains  from  Independence,  Missouri,  over  the  Santa  Fe 
trail  down  into  Mexico.  He  lived  at  Independence  until 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  engaged  in  war,  and  then 
became  special  agent  for  the  American  government  in 
Mexico,  being  attached  to  what  is  known  as  Doniphan 
Expedition  with  the  secret  mission  from  the  president. 
His  work  kept  him  in  Mexico  until  1848,  and  when  he 
made  his  final  report  to  the  United  States  government 
the  results,  which  he  explained  were  so  satisfactory  that 
at  the  time  it  was  desired  to  reward  him  for  his  services, 
but  as  no  appropriation  could  be  secured,  he  went  prac- 
tically unpaid  for  his  industry  and  vigilance,  but  after- 
wards received  about  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  his 
self-sacrifice  and  energetic  labors.  Subsequent  to  the 
close  of  hostilities,  and  the  treaty  of  1848,  which  made 
the  Rio  Grande  River  the  international  boundary  line, 
General  Magoffin  located  at  old  Fort  Bliss,  at  a  point 
one  mile  west  of  the  present  site  of  El  Paso.  He  located 
the  site  for  the  fort  in  1849,  and  in  that  vicinity  grew  up 
a  little  village  called  Franklin,  which  continued  to  be 
the  name  of  the  American  settlement  at  El  Paso  until 
1860,  when  the  present  name  came  into  general  use.  Gen- 
eral Magoffin  was  a  central  figure  in  the  life  and  develop- 
ment of  the  new  town,  and  remained  there  until  1862, 
when  he  went  north.  In  1867,  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Hamilton  an  agent  with  instructions  for  the 
reconstruction  and  reorganization  of  El  Paso  county,  a 
difficult  and  delicate  task,  which  he  successfully  accom- 
plished. Soon  after  that  he  moved  to  San  Antonio, 
where  his  death  occurred  on  September  28,  1868.  His 
name  is  inseparably  linked  with  the  early  history  of  El 
Paso,  and  he  was  also  a  man  whose  work  brought  him 
still  more  general  recognition.  As  a  citizen  of  Missouri 
he  had  the  friendship  of  Senator  Thomas  Benton,  and 
through  the  influence  of  the  latter  was  given  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  recognition  of  his  services  during  the 
Mexican  war.  WTiile  General  Sam  Houston  was  governor 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Magoffin  was  appointed  brigadier  general 
of  the  Texas  State  Troops,  and  thus  acquired  the  title 
])y  which  he  was  known  during  his  later  years.  His 
wife,  who  belonged  to  a  prominent  Mexican  family,  died 
at  Independence,  Missouri,  in  1845. 

Judge  Joseph  Magoffin  was  nine  years  old  when  the 
family  left  Old  Mexico  and  located  at  Independence, 
Missouri.  Besides  the  schools  there  he  also  attended 
Lafayette  Institute  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  in  1851 
entered  Wynian  high  school  at  St.  Louis.  In  1856  he 
returned  to  El  Paso,  which  in  the  meantime  had  become 
the  home  and  center  of  business  operations  of  his  father, 
and  assisted  the  latter  in  conducting  a  business  at  Old 
Fort  Bliss,  lie  was  at  El  Paso  when  the  war  l)etween 
the  states  broke  out,  and  had  received  considerable 
instruction  in  military  tactics.  He  was  given  a  commis- 
sion as  captain  on  the  staff  of  General  Sibley,  and 
served  throughout  the  New  Mexico  campaign  during  the 


first  year  of  the  war.  He  was  in  the  trans-Mississippi 
Department  most  all  through  the  war,  except  a  brief 
time  spent  in  Virginia.  Later  he  was  made  chief  com- 
missary of  the  forces  west  of  the  Mississippi  Hiver,  and 
was  engaged  in  gathering  supplies  for  the  Confederate 
army  at  Victoria,  Texas,  when  the.  war  closed. 

Following  the  war  about  a  year  was  speut  in  St.  Louis^ 
but  in  1868  he  returned  to  El  Paso  and  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  old  community  ever  since.  Thus  Judge 
Magoffin  was  at  El  Paso  as  a  permanent  resident  fully 
twelve  years  before  the  first  railroad  reached  that  city, 
and  had  long  been  on  the  ground  and  prominent  in  af- 
fairs before  the  majority  of  those  who  are  often  called 
El  Paso  pioneers  had  even  heard  of  such  a  place.  He 
has  been  again  and  again  honored  by  his  fellow  citizena 
with  offices  of  trust,  beginning  with  the  position  as 
justice  of  the  peace,  he  served  as  county  judge  and  for 
a  number  of  terms  was  mayor  of  the  city.  During  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Cleveland  he  served  as  customs  col- 
lector for  the  El  Paso  district.  He  has  always  been  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  in  many  of  the 
campaigns  an  enthusiastic  worker  and  speaker.  Judge 
Magoffin  acquired  large  interests  in  the  vicinity  of  El 
Paso  before  the  beginning  of  American  settlement,  and 
has  ever  since  used  his  means  and  influence  for  the 
permanent  and  substantial  improvement  of  the  city.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  first  bank- 
ing institution,  the  State  National  Bank,  of  which  he  has 
been  vice  president  since  it  opened  its  doors  for  business*, 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.. 

Mr.  Magoffin  has  taken  the  Knight  Templar  degrees 
in  the  York  Rite  Masonry  and  thirty-two  degrees  of  the  * 
Scottish  Rite  and  belongs  to  the  Mystic  Shrine,  He  is 
also  affiliated  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks,  and  is  a  member  of  the  well-known  El  Paso- 
Social  Club,  the  Toltec  Club.  Judge  Magoffin  was  reared: 
in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  church. 

In  March,  1864,  Judge  Magoffin  was  married  in  Hous- 
ton,  Texas,  to   Miss  Octavia   MacGrael,   a   daughter  of 
Peter  and  Caroline  MacGrael  of  an  old  Texas   family. 
Her  father  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  attorneys  of 
Texas,  and  also  one  of  the  extensive  land  owners  in  this 
state.     Judge  Magoffin  had  one  son  and  one  daughter: 
James   W.   and   Josephine.     The   latter   is  the   w6e   of* 
Captain   William   J.   Glasgow,   an   officer  in  the   United' 
States  army.     His  son  was  prominently  identi^ed  with- 
El  Paso  in  the  real  estate  business,  and  two  sons  survive- 
him,  Joseph  and  James  W.,  and  two  daughters. 

Joel  N.  Hale.  As  sheriff  of  Rush  county,  Mr.  Hale 
has  a  noteworthy  record  not  only  for  the  efficiency  witfr 
which  he  has  administered  his  duties — and  his  work  has 
been  exceptional — but  also  for  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
elected  to  office  five  times  as  sheriff.  His  home  has  been 
in  Rusk  county  all  his  life,  and  he  represents  a  family  of 
old  settlers  in  this  community.  He  is  now  serving  the 
public  as  an  official,  and  has  been  devoted  to  the  quiet 
vocation  of  farming. 

Mr.  Hale  is  a  native  of  the  community  where  his  grand- 
father Joel  W.  Hale  settled  in  1850.  Joel  W.  Hale 
was  born  in  Georgia  in  1808.  He  acquired  only  enough- 
education  to  carry  him  through  life  successfully  from  a 
financial  point  of  view.  He  owned  a  few  slaves,  and 
when  he  came  to  Texas  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
brother  Warren  who  also  contributed  something  toward 
the  rural  improvement  of  Rusk  county.  Joel  W,  Hale 
was  in  no  way  specially  conspicuous  in  his  community, 
except  as  he  was  thrifty  and  a  man  of  his  word  in  alt 
transactions,  and  his  death  occurred  in  1856.  He  mar- 
ried Nancy  Elder,  who  died  only  a  few  years  ago.  Their 
children  were:  Ellen,  who  died  in  Gregg  county,  Texas, 
as  Mrs.  Jeff  Rosson ;  Howell  P.,  father  of  Sheriff  Hale; 
Victoria,  who  married  Ed  Elder,  and  died  in  Johnston 
county,  Texas;  Fannie,  who  became  the  wife  of  Hiram 
Wilbanks,  and  lives  in  Johnston  county;  **Duck, "  who 
married  J.  B.  Rosson,  of  Tyler,  Texas;  J.  Blant,  of  Rusk- 
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county;  Munce,  who  left  home  In  188(5  and  has  not  re- 
ported his  whereabouts  since. 

Howell  P.  Hale,  was  born  in  Clark  county,  Georjfia, 
and  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  removed  with  his  father 
to  Kusk  county,  to  the  old  homestead  fourteen  miles 
north  of  Henderson.  His  educational  equipment  was 
similar  to  that  of  his  father,  and  his  life  was  passed 
as  a  quiet  and  unassuminjj  farmer,  for  a  time  he  ope- 
rated a  cotton  gin.  He  was  reared  under  the  influence  of 
the  Methodist  church,  and  his  citizenship  reflected  the 
character  of  his  private  life.  He  was  not  without  con- 
siderable interest  in  political  crisis,  which  culminated  in 
the  Civil  war,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  he  entered  the 
army  of  the  Confederacy.  As  a  unit  in  Hood's  Brigade, 
he  served  froni  18G1  until  the  south  no  longer  required 
its  soldiers  in  the  army,  and  then  returned  home  and  took 
up  the  equally  severe  struggle  of  restoring  a  portion  of 
peaceful  industry  which  ha<l  been  suspended  by  the  war. 
He  resumed  his  station  anumg  the  farmers  of  Rusk 
county,  and  continued  to  follow  his  chosen  occupation 
without  manifesting'  any  am}>ition  for  political  oftice 
or  the  honors  of  political  life.  Howell  P.  Hale  married 
Susan  M.  Brown,  a  daughter  of  Kev.  Neal  Brown,  a 
Methodist  minister.  They  became  the  parents  of  the  fol- 
lowing children:  Joel  N. ;  Mollie,  who  died  unmarried; 
Miss  Maggie,  of  Rusk  county;  Cassie,  died  unmarried; 
Jimmie,  who  died  in  1884;  Morgan,  a  farmer  of  the  home 
community,  and  who  married  l<ia  Pilgreen ;  John,  who 
died  in  childhood;  Henry  Watterson,  who  married  Lula 
Darnell,  and  is  a  farmer;  Malintla,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Milstead 
of  Rusk  county,  and  Miss  Lizzie  Hale,  who  is  now  living 
with  her  mother  on  the  farm. 

Joel  N.  Hale  was  born  July  11,  18(57,  at  the  Hale  home- 
stead in  Rusk  county.  He  was  eighteen  years  old  when 
his  father  died.  In  the  meantime  the  district  school 
had  presented  all  the  opportunities  for  acquiring  an  edu- 
cation which  he  ever  enjoyed,  and  as  he  was  the  ifirst  born 
in  the  family,  the  serious  jjractical  responsibilities  early 
devolved  upon  him.  After  his  father's  death,  it  fell  to 
his  lot  to  take  the  place  of  his  father  in  the  management 
of  the  home  affairs,  and  after  that  he  had  no  further 
schooling.  For  some  two  years  after  his  marriage  he 
continued  to  live  at  home  and  then  ventured  to  invest 
his  savings  and  obligate  himself  for  the  future  in  secur- 
ing a  small  farm  in  the  same  vicinity.  He  gradually 
made  progress  and  continued  as  a  farmer  until  1897, 
when  In*  moved  into  Henderson  and  began  his  official 
<'areer. 

Mr.  Hale  fiist  became  iilentified  in  an  important  way 
with  politics,  with  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  deputy 
sheriff  un<ier  Sheriff  Standard,  in  ISiHl.  In  IDOO  he  was 
elected  by  a  good  majority  in  the  November  election.  His 
service  as  sheriff  continued  four  years,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  he  was  stronger  in  popular  favor  than  when 
he  had  entered  the  office.  H(>wever,  in  1904,  he  became 
involve<I  in  a  three-cornered  rare,  and  was  defeated.  On 
leaving  oflice  he  went  back  to  his  farm  on  Johnson 's 
Creek,  and  continueii  to  cultivate  it  for  the  next  four 
years.  He  then  once  more  sought  the  nomination,  secured 
the  emphatic  indorsement  of  the  Democratic  party  and 
was  elected  in  1908.  He  was  reele«'ted  in  1910  and  broke 
all  records  for  that  ofhce  in  the  ronnty  by  a  third  elec- 
tit)n  in  1912  without  opposition.  His  administration  as 
sheriff  has  been  most  efficient,  and  he  is  regarde<l  as  one 
of  the  best  sheriffs  in  Texas.  While  he  has  run  down 
many  law-breakers,  wanted  for  offenses  committed  in  this 
and  other  localities,  no  particular  case  of  arrest  merits 
special  mention.  Mr.  Hale  is  a  member  of  the  Texas 
SluMiffs  Association. 

On  Sci)tember  1(5,  ISSS.  occurred  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Agnes  Christy,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Christy,  whose 
family  came  to  Texas  from  Tallarlega  county,  Alabama. 
Joseph  Christy  married  Jane  McDavid,  a  daughter  of 
William  .1.  McDavid,  one  of  Rusk  county's  pioneers. 
Besides  Mrs.  Hale  the  other  two  Christy  children  were 
Bertha,    wife   of    John    Glover    and    who    died    in    Rusk 


county;  and  Linnie,  who  married  Wiley  Christopher,  and 
lives  in  this  state.  Mis.  Hale,  who  was  the  second  child, 
died  in  Henderson,  February  3,  1911.  Her  children 
were:  Howell  P.,  Christy,  Jama*<,  Barney,  Ivy,  Mary, 
Jeflie  and  Annie. 

Randolph  Macon  Riciiaiidson  is  one  of  the  leading 
dairy  farmers  of  Rusk  county,  is  a  student  of  geologiciS 
conditions  ay  related  to  soil  management  and  treatment, 
has  demonstrated  his  belief  in  intensive  farming,  has 
contributed  materially  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
Henderson  as  a  buihler,  and  is  identified  substantially 
with  its  financial  interests.  He  was  born  January  27, 
1855,  in  Carroll  Parish,  lx)uisiana,  and  is  a  son  of 
Charles  Bruce  and  Sarah  E.  (Bosworth)  Richardson. 

William  Richardson,  the  grandfather  of  Randolph  M. 
Richardson,  was  a  planter  at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia, 
where  he  died  during  the  early  'thirties.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  Old  Dominion  and  a  descendant  of  the  co- 
lonial Richardsons  of  a  large  English  family  whose  sons 
distributed  themselves  through  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  One  of  them  settled  at  Baltimore,  and 
his  estate  has  given  rise  to  much  litigation  by  his  |K)s- 
terity  for  its  [)08se8sion  of  rather  recent  years.  William 
Richardson  married  Harriet  Robinson,  a  daughter  of 
Michael  Robinson,  who  obtained  a  grant  from  the  Vir- 
ginia colony  for  military  service  embracing  some  50,000 
acres  on  both  si<les  of  the  Virginia- Kentucky  boundary 
line,  anil  this  property,  too,  has  recently  become  valuable 
and  the  recovery  of  it  by  his  heirs  lias  recently  been 
attempted.  Amcmg  the  fifteen  children  of  William  and 
Harriet  Richardson  there  were  besides  Charles  Brace: 
Judge  W.  N.  T.,  of  Monroe,  Louisiana;  David  Porter, 
who  was  secretary  to  Sam  Houston  while  he  was  presi- 
dent of  Texas,  and  is  buried  at  Nacogdoches,  and  left  no 
heirs;  Samuel  and  Daniel,  who  left  no  posterity;  Mary, 
who  marrie<l  Judge  Isaiah  Paschal  and  s^ient  her  last 
years  at  San  Antonio;  Harriet  and  Elizabeth,  who  died 
in  San  Antonio  unmarried;  and  Eliza,  who  married  a 
Mr.  Lane,  an  army  man. 

Charles  Bruce  Richardson  was  born  at  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, December  2,  1808,  and  adopted  the  calling  of  his 
fathers,  planting.  His  education  was  of  the  ordinary 
kind  of  the  country  youth,  and  in  1827  he  went  alone 
to  Carroll  Parish,  Louisiana,  where  he  became  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers.  He  entered  lan<l  in  the  heavy  fastnesses 
of  canebreak  of  that  section  of  the  Mississippi  bottoms, 
on  Bayou  Mason,  cleared  out  a  plantation  with  the  aid 
of  his  bondmen,  and  proved  himself  a  man  of  enterprise 
and  thrift.  While  living  in  Louisiana  Mr.  Ricbard^on 
became  acquainted  with  the  famous  Bowie  brothers,  Jim 
and  Reason,  and  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  notorious 
duel  that  Jim  fought  in  which  the  **bowie  knife"  was 
first  used  and  gained  its  initial  popularity.  He  also 
had  knowledged  concerning  the  duel  between  Reason  and 
another  * 'knife-fighter,"  when  the  two  antagonists 
strapi)ed  their  feet  together  sitting  on  the  ground  and 
fought  with  knives  to  the  death,  a  common  metJbod  of 
duelling  among  desperate  men  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Richardson  had  accumulated  800  acres  of  land, 
and  was  on  the  high  road  to  prosperity,  when,  because 
of  the  presence  before  Vicksburg  of  General  Grant  *8 
army,  and  l>e<'ause  the  C?onfederate  forces  had  flooded 
the  bottoms  by  cutting  the  levees  in  an  effort  to  drown 
out  the  T'^nion  troops  investing  Vicksburg,  he  was  forced 
to  become  a  refugee  to  Texas  in  1863,  bringing  out  his 
family  and  cfl'ects  in  two  wagons  and  a  stage,  some  forty 
slaves  forming  a  part  of  the  caravan  seeking  safety  from 
Federal  interference  with  the  institution  of  slavery.  He 
settled  one  and  one-half  miles  east  of  Henderson  and 
there  he  carried  on  his  rural  j»ursuits.  When  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  President  of  the  Ignited  States  manu- 
mitted the  slave,  he  called  his  formidable  array  of  serv- 
ants about  him  in  the  yard  of  his  homestead  and  read  to 
them  the  official  declaration  and  explained  to  them  that 
they  were  no  longer  his  property  and  were  free  to  go 
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where  and  when  they  wished.  From  this  time  until  his 
death  in  1884  he  worked  his  plantation  with  free  labor 
and  seemed  to  adapt  himself  to  the  new  situation  readily. 
He  was  a  true  southerner  upon  the  issues  of  the  Civil 
War.  His  only  public  service  occurred  in  Louisiana, 
when  he  served  for  a  period  as  police  commissioner  of  his 
parish.  Until  he  was  nearing  old  age  Mr.  Eichardson 
was  a  profane  man,  neglecting  his  duty  to  his  Maker 
and  utterly  disregarding  his  future.  When  his  wife 
joined  the  church,  however,  he  declared  that  **he  wasn^t 
going  to  permit  himself  to  go  to  hell  when  his  wife 
was  going  to  heaven, '^  and  he  therewith  joined  the 
Methodist  church  and  was  ever  after  an  earnest  Chris- 
tian man. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  married  at  Lake  Providence,  Lou- 
isiana, in  1838,  at  the  home  of  Judge  Felix  Bosworth,  to 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Bosworth,  daughter  of  David  Bosworth, 
of  Lexington,  Kentucky.  She  was  born  in  1821  and  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  Of  the  several  chil- 
dren of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richardson,  those  to  grow  to  ma- 
turity were:  James,  a  farmer  of  Delta,  Louisiana; 
Emma,  the  wife  of  Jo  C.  Flewellyn,  of  Mineola,  Texas; 
Dr.  D.  P.,  a  practicing  physician  of  Henderson,  Texas; 
William  B.,  a  resident  of  Lufkin,  Texas;  and  Randolph 
Macon,  of  this  review. 

The  early  schooldays  of  Randolph  Macon  Richardson 
were  passed  in  Henderson  while  the  war  between  the 
South  and"  the  North  was  going  on.  His  inclination  was 
for  a  life  amid  the  rural  scenes  where  he  grew  up,  and 
his  life  was  commenced  as  a  young  man  where  his  fathei* 
had  achieved  his  latest  results.  His  farm  now  embraces 
340  acres  of  pasture  and  field  and  his  residence  stands  on 
an  eminence  commanding  the  surrounding  landscape.  Al- 
though his  parents  set  the  pace  for  the  prompt  response 
of  nature  in  domesticating  a  portion  of  the  locality,  he 
has  continued  the  work  with  an  effectiveness  that  marks 
his  premises  among  the  most  desirable  adjacent  to  the 
county  seat.  His  practice  as  a  soil-handler  is  to  con- 
serve the  fertiliyer  from  his  dairy  and  his  stock-lots  an<l 
l)arns  and  give  it  to  the  soil  in  liberal  quantities  and  to 
till  his  crops  and  rotate  them  up  to  the  capacity  of  the 
land.  His  experiments  with  rotation  gave  him  250 
bushels  of  Irish  potatoes  and  100  bushels  of  peanuts  per 
acre  during  the  same  season;  at  another  time  he  har- 
vested a  crop  of  rye,  raised  a  crop  of  cotton  and  then 
planted  the  same  land  to  Irish  potatoes,  making  the 
same  acre  bring  three  crops  in  one  reason.  Some  twenty 
years  ago  he  engaged  in  dairying  on  a  small  scale  and 
the  results,  when  considered  from  all  points,  were  so 
encouraging  as  to  warrant  him  in  increasing  his  herd  to 
fifty  high-grade  Jerseys  and  in  making  this  industry  one 
of  the  chief  departments  of  his  farm.  He  feeds  and 
fattens  a  bunch  of  hogs  twice  a  year,  and  his  Bermuda 
pasture  stirs  his  animals  to  do  their  best  in  producing 
milk  and  meat.  Mr.  Richardson  's  connection  with  mat- 
ters in  Henderson  embraces  the  building  of  some  of  its 
business  houses  and  in  encouraging  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise. He  is  a  director  of  the  Farmers'  Union  Supply 
Company,  and  a  director  and  vice-president  of  the  Guar- 
anty Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Richardson  w^as  married  first  in  1885  to  Miss 
Maude  Trammell,  daughter  of  George  W.  Trammell,  a 
Georgia  settler  in  Rusk  county.  Mrs.  Richardson  died 
in  1886,  leaving  a  daughter,  Maud  Trammell.  On  De- 
cember 1,  1887,  Mr.  Richardson  was  married  to  Miss 
Virginia  Thweatt,  a  daughter  of  James  Thweatt.  Mrs. 
Richardson  died  in  1906,  the  mother  of  Miss  Bessie; 
Samuel,  who  is  a  student  in  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  of  Texas;  Junius,  who  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  Richardson  enterprises;  Miss  Kate,  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Southwestern  University,  at  Georgetown, 
Texas;  and  Mozelle,  Randolph  Macon,  Jr.,  and  Virginia, 
all  of  whom  reside  at  home  with  their  parents.  The 
members  of  the  Richardson  family  are  connected  with 
the  Methodist  church  and  have  been  active  in  its  work. 


Mr.  Richardson  is  a   member  of  tlie  Woodmen   of   the 
World. 

Ed  C.  Oberthiee.  There  are  certain  staple  articles 
which  have  been  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  forward 
march  of  progress  and  the  advance  of  civilization. 
Travel  has  always  been  the  medium  through  which  man- 
kind's scope  has  been  broadened,  and,  naturally,  travel 
has  always  necessitated  a  means  of  conveyance  and  the 
appurtenances  that  go  therewith.  The  manufacture  of 
saddles  and  harness  and  the  sale  thereof  are  listed 
among  the  time-honored  occupations,  and  some  of  the 
foremost  men  of  Texas  have  directed  their  activities 
along  this  line.  The  business  is  being  well  represented 
in  Rusk  county  by  Ed  C.  Oberthier,  a  harness  and  saddle 
dealer  at  Henderson,  and  a  citizen  who  is  making  a  suc- 
cess of  his  operations  because  of  his  well-applied  effort 
and  honorable  dealing.  Mr.  Oberthier  was  bom  March 
25,  1846,  on  a  farm  in  Pittsylvania  county,  Virginia,  and 
is  a  son  of  Frederick  and  Sarah   (Hubbard)   Oberthier. 

Frederick  Oberthier  was  born  in  1797,  in  Pennsylvania, 
of  German  parentage,  was  fairly  educated,  lived  a  sober 
and  righteous  life,  and  came  to  Texas  in  1846,  where 
his  first  three  years  were  spent  near  Canton,  Smith 
county.  In  1854  he  located  near  Henderson,  and  here 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, although  in  the  East  he  had  worked  at  the  cabinet- 
maker's  trade.  He  died  in  1856.  Mr.  Oberthier  fore- 
told the  coming  cf  the  Civil  War  from  the  trend  of 
events,  and  some  of  his  sons  helped  to  fight  the  battles 
of  that  struggle.  He  married  Miss  Sarah  Hubbard,  a 
daughter  of  Moses  Hubbard,  who  died  in  1882,  and  they 
became  the  parents  of  the  following  children:  Augusta 
E.,  who  married  J.  B.  Matherly  and  died  at  Paris,  Texas; 
Mary,  who  married  C.  S.  Hayden  and  lived  her  life 
in  Rusk  county;  Henry  L.,  who  died  in  Comanche  county, 
Texas;  Ann,  who  became  Mrs.  R.  R.  Collier  and  died  in 
Smith  county;  Ferdinand  Drear,  who  died  in  Rusk  coun- 
ty; Fred  Harrison,  who  passed  away  here  also;  Telitha, 
who- married  Amos  Johnson  and  died  in  Smith  county; 
Moses,  who  died  while  in  the  Confederate  army  in  1864; 
Ben  C,  who  died  in  Rusk  county;  Ed  C,  of  this  review; 
and  Abigail,  who  married  Isaac  Cousins  and  died  near 
Henderson. 

Ed  C.  Oberthier  was  a  youth  during  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  South  and.  the  North,  and  his  education  was 
somewhat  interfered  with  by  the  war.  He  was  taken 
into  the  army  as  a  courier  in  Bird's  Battalion  for  a 
year  and  served  around  Shreveport,  at  which  point  he 
was  paroled.  Upon  his  return  home  he  took  up  farm- 
ing and  remained  so  engaged  until  1894,  then  engaging 
in  the  harness  and  saddle  business,  his  present  vocation. 
Mr.  Oberthier  has  left  the  manipulation  of  politics  to 
others.  He  is  a  Democrat,  but  has  aspired  to  no  place  of 
honor  or  profit,  being  content  to  devote  his  energies  to 
making  a  good  Vw'mg,  to  live  an  honorable  life  and  to 
maintain  a  good  moral  status  in  his  community.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Baptist  church. 

On  August  5,  1869,  Mr.  Oberthier  was  married  in  Rusk 
county  to  Miss  Margaret  Gray,  daughter  of  Sam  Gray, 
who  came  to  Texas  from  Tennessee  at  an  early  date. 
Mr.  Oberthier  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  his 
wife,  which  occurred  June  24,  1912.  She  had  been  the 
mother  of  the  following  children:  Henry,  of  Henderson, 
who  married  Miss  Lola  Rogers;  Sam  G.,  a  resident  of 
Henderson;  Sallie,  who  is  the  wife  of  J.  W.  Young; 
Ferdinand  Drear,  of  Kilgore,  Texas,  who  married  Josie 
Barton;  Elizabeth  A.,  who  married  Thomas  D.  Brooks, 
principal  of  the  schools  of  Hillsboro;  and  Abbie  C,  who 
is  the  widow  of  Hugh  C.  Baldwin  and  resides  in  Hen- 
derson. 

John  B.  Fears,  M.  D.  For  nearly  twenty-eight  years 
Dr.  John  B.  Fears  has  been  engaged  in  the  practi(!6  of 
medicine  and  surgery  at  Garrison,  Texas,  having  been 
the  first  physician  to  ''hang  out  his  shingle"  in  tne  new 
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town  in  1886.  During  this  long  period  he  has  won  an 
acknowledged  place  in  the  confidence  of  the  people  as 
well  as  in  the  ranks  of  his  profession,  and  his  devotion 
to  the  best  ethics  of  his  honored  calling  has  been  no  less 
marked  than  his  high  ideals  of  citizenship.  Dr.  Fears  is 
a  native  of  Troup  county,  Georgia,  and  was  born  Novem- 
ber 17,  1844.  He  was  reared  in  Coweta  county,  that 
state,  received  his  early  education  at  Newnan,  and  ac- 
companied his  parents  by  water  to  Shreveport  from 
Mobile  and  to  Mobile  from  Montgomery  county,  Ala- 
bama. He  then  came  by  the  Morgan  line  of  boats  to  New 
Orleans  and  by  private  conveyance  to  Nacogdoches 
county,  reaching  here  in  the  fall  of  1859  and  engaging 
in  farming  some  two  and  one-half  miles  from  where  the 
town  of  Garrison  now  stands.  There  his  father  died  in 
1885,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  He  was  Oliver 
Porter  Fears,  a  man  of  much  learning  and  extensive  in- 
formation, who  in  1851  and  1852  had  been  a  merchant 
at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  In  1853  he  moved  to  Newnan  and 
there  carried  on  a  mercantile  business  until  coming  to 
Texas,  in  1859,  following  which  he  continued  to  devote 
himself  to  his  farm  during 'the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  was  postmaster  of  Wonders  postoffice  under  the 
Confederacy  and  was  a  stalwart  secessionist.  He  con- 
tinued postmaster  there  after  the  war  and  until  the 
establishment  of  Garrison,  the  successor  of  "Wonders. 
Mr.  Fears  was  a  stanch  member  of  the  Missionary  Bap- 
tist church,  belonged  to  the  Masonic  Chapter,  and  was 
a  talented  writer  of  articles  for  the  newspapers  or  for 
various  special  occasions,  being  as  well  posted  as  any 
man  of  this  section  of  the  country  on  matters  of  general 
information. 

James  Fears,  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  Fears,  was  bom 
in  Virginia  and  was  one  of  four  brothers  who  left  the 
Old  Dominion  for  other  localities.  One  of  these  went 
to  the  state  of  Missouri  and  three  to  Georgia,  and  the 
grandfather  settled  in  Morgan  county,  near  Madison, 
in  the  latter  state.  Although  his  trade  was  that  of  a 
millwright,  he  was  engaged  in  farming  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  and  was  so  engaged  at  the. time 
of  his  death  in  1857,  at  the  age  of  about  eighty-two 
years.  His  forefathers  were  of  the  Irish  blood  and 
early  became  residents  of  Colonial  Virginia.  James 
Fears  was  married  first  in  Georgia,  and  to  this  union  there 
were  bom  children  as  follows:  Oliver  Porter;  Mary,  who 
married  Mr.  Mathis  and  died  in  Morgan  county,  Georgia; 
Margaret,  who  married  Mr.  Davis  and  died  in  Georgia; 
and  John,  who  died  on  his  father's  old  farm.  Mr.  Fears 
was  a  second  time  married  but  they  had  no  children. 

Dr.  Fears'  mother  was  Sarah  Ann  Long,  a  daughter  of 
Col.  Henry  Long,  of  Troup  county,  Georgia.  Colonel 
Long  was  a  farmer  on  a  large  scale  and  large  slave- 
holder and  gave  his  influence  to  the  Confederacy,  in  the 
army  of  which  he  had  four  sons.  He  married  Susan 
Battle  Forsyth  and  reared  William;  Sarah  Ann;  James; 
John;  Jesse;  Lafayette;  Martha,  the  wife  of  J.  I. 
Callaway,  of  LaGrange,  Georgia;  Mariette,  who  married 
William  Pullen,  of  the  same  place;  and  Camilla  Mil- 
dred, who  married  James  Cameron  and  resides  near 
Jacksonville,  Texas.  Oliver  P.  and  Sarah  Ann  Fears 
were  the  parents  of  the  following  children:  Dr.  William 
P.,  a  j)hy8ician  of  Appleby,  Texas,  who  was  captain  of 
Company  A,  Seventeenth  Regiment,  Texas  Consolidated 
Infantry,  during  the  Civil  war,  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Louisiana,  and  married  Emma  Gilbert,  by 
whom  he  had  six  children;  John  B.,  of  this  review; 
Susan  Long,  who  married  B.  L.  Jopling,  of  Garrison, 
Texas;  Mary  Emma,  who  married  James  Wilson,  of 
Dallas;  Rebecca,  who  is  the  widow  of  Dr.  T.  M.  Atta- 
way,  and  resides  at  Ardmore,  Oklahoma;  and  Watson, 
who  died  in  1885  as  a  farmer,  married  Laura  Jopling 
and  had  one  child. 

John  B.  Fears  received  his  early  education  in  the  pub- 
lic •schools  of  Newnan,  Georgia,  but  in  1862  left  his 
studies  to  enlist  as  a  soldier  in  Company  A,  Seventeenth 
Regiment,    Texas    Consolidated    Infantry,    Col.    William 


Byan,  Taylor's  old  regiment.  He  served  in  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department  and  his  baptism  of  fire  was  re- 
ceived at  Harrisburg,  on  the  Ouachita  river,  followinff 
which  he  participated  in  the  Manfiold  campaign,  which 
comprised  the  engagements,  bitterly  contested,  at  Pleas- 
ant Hill  and  YeUow  Bayou.  After  that  campaign  the 
command  went  to  Houston  and  Richmond,  and  was  dis- 
charged at  the  latter  place  in  June,  1865.  Although 
Mr.  Fears  was  in  a  number  of  bloody  battles,  he  escaped 
wounds  or  capture,  and  returned  to  the  pursuits  of  peace 
with  an  exceUent  military  record..  He  immediately  took 
up  farming,  as  he  was  in  sore  financial  straits  and  had 
to  resort  to  real  industry.  During  the  day  he  would 
work  in  the  field,  and  at  night  would  pursue  his  medical 
studies,  in  this  way  securing  the  means  and  the  prepara- 
tion necessary  to  enter  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans. 
Becoming  a  student  of  that  institution  in  1873,  he  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1875,  and  at  that  time  began 
practice  in  his  home  community.  In  the  winter  of  1879- 
80  he  was  a  student  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  after  finishing  his  work 
resumed  practice.  Dr.  Fears  came  to  (Harrison  in  1886 
as  the  first  physician  here,  and  the  confidence  he  reposed 
in  the  future  of  the  thriving  little  city  has  been  fully 
vindicated.  At  this  time  he  has  an  excellent  practice 
among  the  city's  most  representative  people,  and  is 
widely  and  favorably  known  in  the  profession,  because 
of  his  strict  adherence  to  its  unwritten  ethics.* 

Dr.  Fears  was  married  at  Henderson,  Texas,  January 
30,  1883,  to  Miss  Lula  W.  Beall,  daughter  of  Maj.  Thad- 
deus  F.  Beall,  who  lived  at  Lafayette,  Alabama.  His 
wife  was  Carrie  E.  Boyd,  and  they  had  the  following  chil- 
dren: Lulu  W.;  Lillie,  who  became  the  wife  of  G.  M. 
Scott;  Walter,  a  resident  of  Lafayette,  Alabama;  Lucius, 
who  died  in  that  state;  Kate,  who  also  passed  away 
there;  Clester,  who  died  unmarried;  Frank,  a  resident  of 
Tacoma,  Washington;  and  Mrs.  Laura  Eva  KeUy,  of 
Garrison,  Texas.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fears  have  had  children 
as  follows :  William  Henry,  a  railroad  man  with  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad;  John  W.,  connected 
with  the  Temple  Lumber  Company,  of  Pineland^  Texas; 
James  Lewin,  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, Stillwater,  Oklahoma;  Thaddeus  A.,  who  is  a  stu- 
dent in  the  public  schools;  and  Carrie  Lucile,  also  in  the 
public  school. 

Walter  S.  Haid.  In  recent  years  Wichita  Falls  has 
become  one  of  the  important  railway  centers  of  North 
Texas,  and  is  already  the  headquarters  and  terminus  for 
severed  lines  comprised  under  the  general  system  known 
as  the  ** Wichita  Falls  Route."  Naturally  this  develop- 
ment of  railroads  with  the  city  as  a  center  has  brought 
to  the  local  citizenship  a  number  of  railroad  officiala,  and 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  of  these  is 
Walter  S.  Haid,  who  has  been  a  resident  of  Wichita 
Falls  since  1910,  and  was  previously  connected  with 
railway  work  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Walter  S.  Haid  was  bom  at  St.  Louis,  August  16,  1883, 
and  is  a  young  man  with  a  very  promising  future  in  his 
present  line  of  work.  His  father  was  the  late  Professor 
Fred  W.  Haid,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  came  to 
America  about  1853,  first  settling  in  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  afterwards  taking  up  his  residence  in  St. 
Louis,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1909.  An  edu- 
cator, he  was  a  man  of  exceptional  ability  and  success 
in  that  field.  When  the  Civil  war  broke  out,  like  many 
of  his  compatriots,  he  enlisted  for  service  in  preserving 
the  Union,  and  was  with  a  Pennsylvania  regiment.  He 
went  into  the  war  as  a  private  and  was  mustered  out 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  In  politics  he  was  always 
a  Republican,  and  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
seventy-one,  and  was  highly  esteemed  in  St.  Louis  for 
his  long  and  noble  work  in  education.  His  wife  was 
Sophie  Bomer,  a  native  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and 
still  living  in  St.  Ix>uis.     Of  the  ten  children  seven  are 
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towu  in  1886.  During  this  long  period  he  has  won  an 
acknowledged  place  in  the  confidence  of  the  people  as 
well  as  in  the  ranks  of  his  profession,  and  his  devotion 
to  the  best  ethics  of  his  honored  calling  has  been  no  less 
marked  than  his  high  ideals  of  citizenship.  Dr.  Fears  is 
a  native  of  Troup  county,  Georgia,  and  was  born  Novem- 
ber 17,  1844.  He  was  reared  in  Coweta  county,  that 
state,  received  his  early  education  at  Newnan,  and  ac- 
companied his  parents  by  water  to  Shreveport  from 
Mobile  and  to  Mobile  from  Montgomery  county,  Ala- 
bama. He  then  came  by  the  Morgan  line  of  boats  to  New 
Orleans  and  by  private  conveyance  to  Nacogdoches 
county,  reaching  here  in  the  fall  of  1859  and  engaging 
in  farming  some  two  and  one-half  miles  from  where  the 
town  of  Garrison  now  stands.  There  his  father  died  in 
1885,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  He  was  Oliver 
Porter  Fears,  a  man  of  much  learning  and  extensive  in- 
formation, who  in  1851  and  1852  had  been  a  merchant 
at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  In  1853  he  moved  to  Newnan  and 
there  carried  on  u  mercantile  business  until  coming  to 
Texas,  in  1859,  following  which  he  continued  to  devote 
himself  to  his  farm  during 'the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  was  postmaster  of  Wonders  postoffice  under  the 
Confederacy  and  was  a  stalwart  secessionist.  He  con- 
tinued postmaster  there  after  the  war  and  until  the 
establishment  of  Garrison,  the  successor  of  Wonders. 
Mr.  Fears  was  a  stanch  member  of  the  Missionary  Bap- 
tist church,  belonged  to  the  Masonic  Chapter,  and  was 
a  talented  writer  of  articles  for  the  newspapers  or  for 
various  special  occasions,  being  as  well  posted  as  any 
man  of  this  section  of  the  country  on  matters  of  general 
information. 

James  Fears,  tlie  grandfather  of  Dr.  Fears,  was  bom 
in  Virginia  and  was  one  of  four  brothers  who  left  the 
Old  Dominion  for  other  localities.  One  of  these  went 
to  the  state  of  Missouri  and  three  to  Georgia,  and  the 
grandfather  settled  in  Morgan  county,  near  Madison, 
in  the  latter  state.  Although  his  trade  was  that  of  a 
millwright,  he  was  engaged  in  farming  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  and  was  so  engaged  at  the. time 
of  his  death  in  1857,  at  the  age  of  about  eighty-two 
years.  His  forefathers  were  of  the  Irish  blood  and 
early  became  residents  of  Colonial  Virginia.  James 
Fears  was  married  first  in  Georgia,  and  to  this  union  there 
were  bom  children  as  follows:  Oliver  Porter;  Mary,  who 
married  Mr.  Mathis  and  died  in  Morgan  county,  Georgia; 
Margaret,  who  married  Mr.  Davis  and  died  in  Georgia; 
and  John,  who  died  on  his  father's  old  farm.  Mr.  Fears 
was  a  second  time  married  but  they  had  no  children. 

Dr.  Fears'  mother  was  Sarah  Ann  Long,  a  daughter  of 
Col.  Henry  Long,  of  Troup  county,  Georgia.  Colonel 
Long  was  a  farmer  on  a  large  scale  and  large  slave- 
holder and  gave  his  influence  to  the  Confederacy,  in  the 
army  of  which  he  had  four  sons.  He  married  Susan 
Battle  Forsyth  and  reared  William;  Sarah  Ann;  James; 
John;  Jesse;  Lafayette;  Martha,  the  wife  of  J.  I. 
Callaway,  of  LaGrange,  Georgia;  Mariette,  who  married 
William  Pullen,  of  the  same  place;  and  Camilla  Mil- 
dred, who  married  James  Cameron  and  resides  near 
Jacksonville,  Texas.  Oliver  P.  and  Sarah  Ann  Fears 
were  the  parents  of  the  following  children:  Dr.  William 
P.,  a  physician  of  Appleby,  Texas,  who  was  captain  of 
Company  A,  Seventeenth  Regiment,  Texas  Consolidated 
Infantry,  during  the  Civil  war,  was  a  graduate  of  the 
ITniversity  of  Louisiana,  and  married  Emma  Gilbert,  by 
whom  he  had  six  children;  John  B.,  of  this  review; 
Susan  Long,  who  married  B.  L.  Jopling,  of  Garrison, 
Texas:  Mary  Emma,  who  married  James  Wilson,  of 
Dallas;  Kebecca,  who  is  the  widow  of  Dr.  T.  M.  Atta- 
way,  and  resides  at  Ardmore,  Oklahoma;  and  Watson, 
who  died  in  1885  as  a  farmer,  married  Laura  Jopling 
and  had  one  child. 

John  B.  Fears  received  his  early  education  in  the  pub- 
lic "schools  of  Newnan,  Georgia,  but  in  1862  left  his 
studies  to  enlist  as  a  soldier  in  Company  A,  Seventeenth 
Kegimont,    Texas    Consolidated    Infantry,    Col.    William 


Byan,  Taylor's  old  regiment.  He  served  in  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department  and  his  baptism  of  fire  was  re- 
ceived at  Harrisburg,  on  the  Ouachita  river,  followiii|^ 
which  he  participated  in  the  Manfield  campaign,  which 
comprised  the  engagements,  bitterly  contested,  at  Pleas- 
ant Hill  and  YeUow  Bayou.  After  that  campaign  the 
conmiand  went  to  Houston  and  Richmond  and  was  dis- 
charged at  the  latter  place  in  June,  1865.  Although 
Mr.  Fears  was  in  a  number  of  bloody  battles,  he  escaped 
wounds  or  capture,  and  returned  to  the  pursuits  of  peace 
with  an  excellent  military  record..  He  immediately  took 
up  farming,  as  he  was  in  sore  financial  straits  and  had 
to  resort  to  real  industry.  During  the  day  he  would 
work  in  the  field,  and  at  night  would  pursue  his  medical 
studies,  in  this  way  securing  the  means  and  the  prepara- 
tion necessary  to  enter  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans. 
Becoming  a  student  of  that  institution  in  1873,  he  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1875,  and  at  that  time  began 
practice  in  his  home  community.  In  the  winter  of  1879- 
80  he  was  a  student  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  after  finishing  his  work 
resumed  practice.  Dr.  Fears  came  to  (Harrison  in  1886 
as  the  first  physician  here,  and  th'e  confidence  he  reposed 
in  the  future  of  the  thriving  little  city  has  been  fully 
vindicated.  At  this  time  he  has  an  excellent  practice 
among  the  city's  most  representative  people,  and  is 
widely  and  favorably  known  in  the  profession,  because 
of  his  strict  adherence  to  its  unwritten  ethics.* 

Dr.  Fears  was  married  at  Henderson,  Texas,  Jannarj 
30,  1883,  to  Miss  Lula  W.  Beall,  daughter  of  Maj.  Thad- 
deus  F.  Beall,  who  lived  at  I^ayette,  Alabama.     His 
wife  was  Carrie  E.  Boyd,  and  they  had  the  following  chO- 
dren:  Lulu  W.;  Lillie,  who  became  the  wife  of  G.  M. 
Scott;  Walter,  a  resident  of  Lafayette,  Alabama;  Lucius, 
who   died  in  that  state;   Kate,  who  also  passed  away 
there;  Clester,  who  died  unmarried;  Frank,  a  resident  ot 
Tacoma,  Washington;   and  Mrs.  Laura  Eva   EdUy,  ot 
Garrison,  Texas.    Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fears  have  had  children 
as  follows :  William  Henry,  a  railroad  man  with  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Bailroad;  John  W.,  connected 
with  the  Temple  Lumber  Company,  of  Pineland.  Texas; 
James  Lewin,  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, Stillwater,  Oklahoma;  Thaddeus  A.,  who  is  a  stu- 
dent in  the  public  schools;  and  Carrie  Lucile,  also  in  the 
public  school. 

Walter  S.  Haid.  In  recent  years  Wichita  FbUs  has 
become  one  of  the  important  railway  centers  of  North 
Texas,  and  is  already  the  headquarters  and  terminus  for 
several  lines  comprised  under  the  general  system  known 
as  the  '' Wichita  Falls  Boute.''  Naturally  this  develop- 
ment of  railroads  with  the  city  as  a  center  has  brought 
to  the  local  citizenship  a  number  of  railroad  oflleials,  and 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  of  these  is 
Walter  S.  Haid,  who  has  been  a  resident  of  Wichita 
Falls  since  1910,  and  was  previously  connected  with 
railway  work  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Walter  S.  Haid  was  bom  at  St.  Louis,  August  16,  1883, 
and  is  a  young  man  with  a  very  promising  future  in  his 
present  line  of  work.  His  father  was  the  late  Professor 
Fred  W.  Haid,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  came  to 
America  about  1853,  first  settling  in  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  afterwards  taking  up  his  residence  in  8t. 
Louis,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1909.  An  edu- 
cator, he  was  a  man  of  exceptional  ability  and  success 
in  that  field.  When  the  Civil  war  broke  out,  like  many 
of  his  compatriots,  he  enlisted  for  service  in  preserving 
the  Union,  and  was  with  a  Pennsylvania  regiment.  He 
went  into  the  war  as  a  private  and  was  mustered  out 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  In  politics  he  was  always 
a  Bepublicnn,  and  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
seventy-one,  and  was  highly  esteemed  in  St.  Louis  for 
his  long  and  noble  work  in  education.  His  wife  was 
Sophie  Bomer,  a  native  of  Memphis,  Tennessee^  and 
still  living  in  St.  Ix)uis.    Of  the  ten  children  seven  are 
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effect  upon  others  and  themselves,  who  illustrate  and 
enforce  the  lesson  that  a  man  perfects  himself  more 
by  work  than  by  reading — that  it  is  life  rather  than 
literature,  action  rather  than  study,  character  rather 
than  learning,  that  tends  to  make  an  individual  success- 
ful and  a  benefit  to  mankind.  Biographies  of  men  who 
have  succeeded  in  life  are  instructive  and  helpful  to 
others;  some  of  the  best  are  very  efficiient  teachers.  The 
valuable  examples  which  they  furnih-h  of  the  power  of 
self-help,  of  patient  purpose,  earnest  effort  an<l  steadfast 
integrity,  exhibit  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood 
what  is  the  power  of  each  to  accomi>lish  for  himself, 
and  eloquently  illustrate  the  efficacy  of  self-res;.>ect  and 
self-reliance  in  enabling  men  of  the  humblest  rank  to 
work  out  for  themselves  an  honorable  career  and  a  satis- 
factory competency.  In  the  record  of  the  late  James 
Allen  Kelly  there  is  found  much  to  encourage  the  youth 
who  is  starting  out  to  make  his  way  in  the  worth  with- 
out financial  8up{)ort  or  influential  friends  to  assist  him. 
Mr.  Kelly  was  born  near  Concord,  Rusk  county,  Texas, 
December  9,  1862.  and  was  a  son  of  Richard  Kelly,  who 
was  a  farmer  of  that  community  and  came  to  Texas 
prior  to  the  autbreak  of  the  war  between  the  South  and 
the  North.  He  died  in  1S71.  Mr.  Kelly  nuirried  Miss 
Elizabeth  Garrison,  a  daughter  of  George  M.  Garrison, 
who  passed  his  late  years  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Texas,  and 
to  this  union  there  were  born  children  as  follows:  Lizzie, 
who  married  John  Pollard  and  died  near  Dallas,  Texas; 
James  Allen;  George,  of  Rusk  county;  Robert,  a  resi- 
dent of  San  Antonio;  and  Emma,  who  married  James 
Hart,  of  Jacksonville.  Texas. 

James  Allen  Kelly  grew  up  on  the  home  farm  near 
Concord,  and,  losing  his  father  when  but  nine  years  old, 
began  to  shift  for  himself,  saving  his  earnings  until  he 
had  enough  money  to  go  to  school  at  Kilgore  and  Hunts- 
ville,  at  the  latter  plJice  attending  Sam  Houston  Normal 
school.  He  then  taught  school  for  several  years,  thus 
amassing  some  little  capital,  with  which  he  entered  the 
mercantile  business  at  Garrison,  as  a  partner  of  the 
Dotson  brothers,  the  firm  style  be<'ominff  Dotson.  Kelly  & 
Company,  and  his  final  connection  was  as  a  stockholder 
of  Garrison,  Langston  &  Company,  of  Garrison.  He 
then  engage<l  in  the  lumber  business  in  Sabine  county 
as  a  member  of  the  Garrison-Norton  Lumber  Company, 
establishing  a  mill  there,  and  subsecjuently  as  one  of  the 
Temple  l^umber  Company,  the  same  plant  with  a  new 
name.  On  closing  out  his  interests  there,  he  returned  in 
Garrison  and  went  into  the  tie  and  timber  business  with 
J.  11.  Garrison  &  Sons,  and  with  this  concern  continued 
to  be  associated  until  the  time  of  his  demise,  October  16, 
1910.  He  had  various  other  interests,  ]>ursuing  farming 
with  tenant  labor  and  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
State  Bank  of  Garrison.  Fie  N\as  a  sound  monev  man 
and  cast  his  ballot  for  McKinlev  for  president  in  1H96, 
and  in  Texas  was  a  strong  Bailey  supporter.  He  held 
no  political  office,  yet  always  showed  his  cood  citizenship 
.in  matters  of  importance  pertaining  to  his  community. 
His  teligious  belief  was  that  of  the  Methodist  church, 
and  fraternally  he  was  connected  with  the  Masons  and 
the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

On  February  12,  1893,  at  Garrison,  Mr.  Kelly  was 
married  to  Miss  I>aura  Exa  Beall.  daughter  of  Thaddeus 
F.  and  Carrie  PL  (Boyd)  Beall.  of  Chambers  county,  Ala- 
bama, the  former  of  whom  died  in  1898  and  the  latter  in 
1894.  Vivo  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mr^.  Kelly; 
Lucia  Beall,  who  died  at  the  age  of  four  years;  Lillie 
Lamerle,  who  is  sixteen  years  old;  James  Alton,  Francis 
Edwin  and  Ruby  Aileen.  Mr.  Kelly's  house,  the  finest 
in  Garrison,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  modern  build- 
er ^s  art.  It  was  erected  by  him,  the  lumber  being  selected 
as  he  fountl  choice  material  at  his  own  mill,  and  the 
entire  structure  is  finished  in  bird's-eye  maple  and  curly 
pine. 

Capt.  Thomas  Smith  Garrison'.  One  of  the  dis- 
tinguished pioneers  of  Timpson,  and  vice-president  and 


active  manager  of  the  Guaranty  State  Bank  of  this 
city,  is  Thomas  Smith  Garrison,  who  has  been  a  resident 
of  Texas  since  1867.  His  life  here  has  spanned  the 
domain  of  merchandise,  entered  materially  into  the  field 
of  agriculture  and  has  been  a  positive  force  in  banking 
and  in  every  other  avenue  of  urban  development  wherein 
money  and  business  sagacity  play  an  important  part.  He 
erected  one  of  the  first  store  buildings  in  Timpson  and 
built  the  first  good  residence  of  the  place,  which  habita- 
tion has  housed  him  during  these  last  twenty -eight  years 
and  stands  a  monument  to  his  foresight  and  thrift  today. 
Mr.  Garrison  was  born  in  Carroll  county,  Georgia,  May 
17,  1837,  and  is  a  son  of  James  F.  Garrison  and  a  grand- 
son of  Caleb  Garrison.  His  father  was  born  in  Carroll 
county,  Georgia,  and  was  a  man  of  means,  owning  nu- 
n'erous  slaves  before  the  war  between  the  Bouth  and 
the  North.  He  served  as  a  soldier  during  the  Mexican 
War  and  was  of  Irish  lineage,  his  ancestors  being  among 
the  citizenship  of  the  Georgia  colony  even  before  the 
Kcvolution.  James  F.  Garrison  married  Miss  Abigail 
Bonner  and  died  in  1860,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 
The  mother  came  to  Texas  during  the  war,  in  order  to 
bo  as  near  as  possible  to  her  sons,  and  died  at  Caledonia. 
The  children  born  to  her  and  her  husband  were:  Sen. 
(-aleb  J.,  who  died  in  Cherokee  county,  Texas;  Zadoc 
B.,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Garrison,  Nacog- 
doches county,  Texas,  where  he  died  as  a  farmer  and  left 
a  family;  Ann,  who  married  S.  A.  Willis,  and  is  a  widow 
living  at  Timpson ;  Mandeville.  who  married  Hubbard 
Carter,  and  makes  her  home  at  Timpson;  John,  who  met 
his  death  as  a  Confederate  soldier  at  the  battle  of  At- 
lanta; T.  Smith,  of  this  review;  James  F.,  who  died  in 
Rusk  county  as  a  farmer;  Maria,  who  married  Jerome 
.Johnson  and  resides  at  Garrison,  Texas;  Buth,  who  is 
Mrs.  S.  Daniel,  of  Gushing,  Texas;  and  William  B.,  a 
resident  of  Hondo,  Texas. 

Thomas  Smith  Garrison  received  his  education  in  the 
Tuiblic  schools  and  completed  his  literary  training  at 
Carrollton  College,  Georgia.  It  was  his  injtention  of  be- 
coming a  merchant,  and  was  preparing  to  enter  busi- 
ness when  the  war  l)rokc  out  between  the  northern  and 
southern  states  and  ho  joined  a  Georgia  regiment  of  Con- 
federate volunteers.  Soon,  however,  he  secured  his 
transfer  to  Company  G,  of  the  Fourteenth  Hegiment, 
Texas  Volunteer  Infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Hones, 
as  his  three  brothers  were  with  this  organization  and  he 
wished  to  be  with  them.  The  regiment  went  directly 
to  the  front,  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  joined 
the  Tennessee  army  at  TuUahoma.  Mr.  Garrison  partici- 
pated in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  and  took  part  in  the 
Atlanta  campaign,  where  he  was  in  the  trenches  forty 
days  and  nights,  practically,  and  ended  his  conneetion 
with  that  heroic  defense  of  Atlanta  at  Jonesboro.  His 
regiment  then  returned  to  Tennessee  under  General  Hood, 
and  Mr.  Garrison  took  part  in  the  awful  slaughter  at 
Franklin,  Tennessee,  where  so  many  gallant  Confederate 
generals  met  their  deaths,  among  them  the  brave  Patrick 
Cleburne.  This  engagement  clost»d  the  work  Mr.  Garri- 
s(m  did  for  the  Confederacy  as  a  soldier,  and  he  was 
j)aroled  a  few  days  later  at  Atlanta  after  the  surrender 
of  Lee  and  reached  home  in  April,  1865. 

Mr.  Garrison  's  return  to  his  native  heath  and  to  old 
scenes  was  not  inspiring.  The  former  servants  of  the 
family  were  freed  and  gone,  the  provisicms  destroyed  and 
the  fences  down,  and  a  dilapidated  condition  in  general 
prevailed.  He  did  not  resume  farming,  but  got  a  pair 
or  mules  together  and  engaged  in  teaming  from  Atlanta 
to  Bowden,  Georgia,  and  made  sufticient  money  in  this 
way  to  provide  him  with  sustenance  for  his  family  and 
to  bring  him  out  to  Texas  and  buy  him  a  tract  of  frontief 
land,  which  he  possessed,  and  which  he  as  readily  aban- 
doned when  the  floods  came  and  bereft  him  of  the 
reward  of  his  toil.  Having  come  to  the  Lone  Star  state 
by  wagon,  with  his  small  family  and  those  of  his 
brothers-in-law,  Richard  Avery  and  Hubbard  Garter,  he 
himself  went  out  to  Hayes  county  and  bought  land  on 
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the  San  Marcus  river.  He  was  of  the  poorer  class  of 
settlers  but  had  industry  with  him  and  an  experience  of 
four  years  in  the  Confederate  army,  two  qualities  which 
could  be  depended  upon  to  go  far  in  any  kind  of  a  legiti- 
mate venture.  He  had  made  two  good  crops  near  San 
Marcus,  but  the  loss  of  the  second  one  just  as  it  was 
about  ready  to  harvest,  by  the  flood  of  that  stream,  re- 
duced him  again  to  the  verge  of  poverty  and  he  loaded  his 
family  and  effects  into  his  wagon  and  started  back  to 
Georgia.  Reaching  Caledonia,  where  his  brothers  lived,  he 
was  induced  to  engage  in  the  merchandise  business  by 
them,  one  of  the  brothers  furnishing  half  the  capital, 
under  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  receive  half  of  the 
profits.  After  five  years  Mr.  Garrison  paid  this  brother 
$10,000  for  his  share  of  the  business  and  continued  a 
prosperous  trade  for  almost  another  do:  en  years.  Being 
but  eight  miles  from  the  railroad  when  the  Houston, 
East  &  West  Texas  Railway  built  through,  he  decided 
to  establish  himself  at  Timpson,  and,  as  above  stated, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  move  here.  He  opened  a  store  at 
Timpson  in  a  frame  store  of  his  own  construction  and 
subsequently  erected  a  brick  house  upon  the  same  site. 
He  engaged  in  business  under  the  firm  style  of  Garrison 
&  Avery,  his  partner  being  bis  nephew,  and  the  business 
subsequently  changed  to  Garrison,  Avery  &  Company,  and 
about  1894  Mr.  Garrison  became  the  sole  proprietor  of 
the  enterprise,  treating  his  partners  as  liberally  as  he 
had  treated  his  brother  at  Caledonia.  In  1904  he  sold 
his  business  to  A.  F.  Bryan  and  turned  his  attention  to 
banking.  Mr.  Garrison  organ  ired  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Timpson  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  and  was 
president  of  the  institution  while  it  existed.  The  Guar- 
anty State  Bank  succeeded  the  first  institution,  with 
a  capital  of  $25,000,  and  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
latter  bank,  a  position  which  he  held  until  he  voluntarily 
yielded  it  to  T.  C.  Whiteside,  while  the  institution  was 
still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  took  the  active  vice- 
I)residency  of  it  himself. 

While  a  merchant  at  Caledonia,  Mr.  Garrison  became 
a  farmer,  and  has  continued  to  buy  land  in  Slielby  and 
Rusk  counties.  His  princely  dominion  of  10,000  acres 
responds  to  the  touch  of  some  fifty  families  in  the  culti- 
vation of  2,000  acres  which  he  lias  caused  to  come  under 
the  plow,  and  he  has  erected  enough  buildings  over  his 
holdings  to  house  all  the  peoole  who  raise  his  cotton, 
corn,  cane  and  potatoes.  His  farming  lias  not  been  with- 
out an  eye  to  the  best  results  possible  from  his  land  and 
his  efforts  at  intensive  cultivation  have  demonstrated 
that  a  single  acre  of  land  would  produce  seventy  bushels 
of  corn  in  the  face  of  three  extended  drouths.  He  has 
encouraged  the  raising  of  Jersey  cows  and  the  breeding 
of  fancy  mules. 

In  the  building  of  the  Texas  &  Gulf  Railway,  extending 
from  Carthage  through  Timpson,  Mr.  Garrison  actually 
financed  the  road  and  formed  an  important  factor  in  its 
management  until  it  became  a  part  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  system.  At  this  time  he 
is  one  of  the  dire<'tors  of  the  Timpson  &  Henderson  Rail- 
way Company.  He  has  been  a  factor  in  the  local  manu- 
facture of  nine  lumber  in  Rusk  county  for  many  years 
and  in  addition  to  other  numerous  enterprises  has  been 
so  intimately  and  conspicuously  identified  with  the  build- 
ing of  Timpson  as  to  be  rightfully  termed  **the  father 
of  the  city.''  He  is  one  of  the  few  members  of  the 
Methodist  church  of  Timpson  and  has  been  one  of  its 
official  board  always,  so  to  speak.  He  found  a  large 
part  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  new  house  of  wor- 
ship and  his  liberality  is  counted  on  for  the  achievement 
of  every  helpful  enterprise  in  the  life  of  his  town. 

Mr.  Garrison's  connection  with  politics  has  been  active 
until  recent  years.  His  belief  in  Democratic  policies 
has  been  constant  since  he  became  a  voter,  although  his 
aspirations  for  public  office  have  been  few.  He  wa«? 
elected  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Legislature  of  Texas  in  1890, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  house 
and  reported  out  all  the  appropriation  bills  of  that  session. 


In  1908,  he  went  before  the  people  of  the  state  in  the 
primary  as  a  candidate  for  state  treasurer  and  went  to 
the  state  convention  with  enough  instructed  men  to 
nominate  him,  but  the  manipulation  of  the  ringsters 
caused  him  to  lose  the  coveted  honor  there.  In  his  rela- 
tion to  fraternal  work,  Mr.  Garrison  served  many  years 
as  district  deputy  grand  master  of  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity of  his  district,  served  as  grand  dictator  of  the 
Knights  of  Honor  and  supreme  representative  of  the 
order  for  two  years.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  gen- 
eral conference  of  the  Methodist  church  for  twenty-eight 
years,  has  attended  annual  conferences  for  forty  years, 
has  helped  elect  preachers  and  bishops  of  the  church  and 
has  witnessed  the  coming  and  going  of  phalanxes  of 
both,  and  has  been  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of 
the  general  conference  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty 
years. 

Mr.  Garrison  was  married  June  10,  1860,  to  Miss  Lizzie 
Avery,  a  daughter  of  William  and  Harriet  (Espy)  Avery, 
of  Georgia.  Their  children  are  as  follows:  MoUie,  who 
died  as  Mrs.  Alford;  John  T.,  who  was  a  student  of  Van- 
derbilt  University,  and  is  a  law  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  married  Minta  Hicks,  and  is  in  the  law 
firm  of  Baker,  Potts.  Parker  &  Garwood,  of  Houston; 
Persi?,  who  is  the  wife  of  A.  C.  Vinson,  of  Georgetown, 
Texas;  and  Adele,  who  is  Mrs.  C.  E.  Sanford,  of  Cale- 
donia, Texas. 

Charles  Cavendish  Comer,  M.  D.  A  resident  of 
Carthage  since  1892.  Dr.  Comer  has  been  an  able  and 
hard  working  physician  in  Texas  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  has  left  a  good  record  wherever  he  has 
lived.  Born  in  Halifax  county,  Virginia,  September  3, 
1857,  Dr.  Comer  entered  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  at  Virginia,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  spent  two 
years  in  Student  life  there,  the  following  two  years  with 
his  father  in  the  tol)aceo  business  at  home,  then  four 
years  at  Clover  Academy,  where  he  graduated  in  1878, 
and  then  until  he  could  get  his  bearings  and  definitely 
determine  his  course  in  life,  he  resumed  the  tobacco 
business  for  a  time.  Choosing  medicine  for  his  life 
work,  he  started  to  stu<ly  with  Dr.  Garden,  in  the  College 
of  Physicians  an<l  Surgeons  at  Baltimore,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1886,  and  after  three  years  of  practice  in 
his  home  county  moved  to  Trinity  county,  Texas,  and 
three  years  later  to  his  present  home  in  Panola  county. 
Dr.  Comer  took  poFt  graduate  courses  at  the  New  Orleans 
Polyclinic  in  189.^,  at  his  Alma  Mater,  in  Baltimore,  in 
1900,  and  in  1910  was  a  student  in  the  Post-Graduate 
School  of  Medicine  at  New^  York.  In  that  way  he  has 
kept  thoroughly  abreast  of  the  progress  in  medical  sci- 
ence, and  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  men  in  his  pro- 
fession in  east  Texas.  Dr.  Comer  is  a  former  president 
of  the  Panola  County  Medical  Society,  and  belongrs  to 
the  Texas  State  Society.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Medi- 
cal Examining  Board  of  the  Fourth  Judicial  District 
for  ten  years.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  faith  of  the 
Democratic  party,  but  there  has  never  been  any  disposi- 
tion in  any  members  of  the  family  to  enter  the  ])oliticai 
arena,  and  run  for  office.  He  is  a  Blue  Lodge  and  Chap- 
ter Mason,  and  belongs  to  the  Baptist  Church,  which  has 
been  the  regular  religious  faith  of  nearly  all  the  family. 

The  doctor's  grandfather  was  Thomas  Comer,  a  Hali- 
fax county  planter,  born  there  and  descended  from  one 
of  three  Rhode  Island  brothers,  who  were  of  Euijlish 
stock,  and  who  distributed  themFelves  through  the  South, 
the  first  settling  in  Halifax  county,  the  second  in  North 
Carolina,  and  the  third  in  Alabama.  Thomas  Comer  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Dunkley,  who  w^as  descended  from  the  Hol- 
combs,  a  house  of  fighters.  Thomas  Comer  died  during 
the  Civil  war.  John  J.  Comer,  the  father  of  Dr.  Comer 
was  a  successful  slave  holding  planter  in  his  early  life. 
He  was  born  in  Halifax  county,  Virginia,  December  8, 
1829,  got  an  academic  education  and  spent  his  life  on 
the  farm.  He  was  identified  with  the  cause  of  the  south, 
during  the  Rebellion,  and  several   of  his  brothers  were 
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also  soldiers,  in  the  army  of  northern  Virginia.  John 
J.  Comer  married  Miss  Sue  Osborn,  a  daugnter  of  Wil- 
liam Osborn,  of  an  old  and  distinguished  family  of  Vir- 
ginia. Her  grandfather  Osborn  was  a  ship  builder,  a 
Scotchman,  and  owned  a  shipyard  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. Mrs.  John  J.  Comer  died  in  1906  at  sixty-five 
years  of  age.  Her  children  were:  Dr.  Charles  C.;  John 
of  Cuero,  Texas,  a  Baptist  minister;  William  of  Prince 
Edward  county,  Virginia;  Henry,  who  lives  in  Davies 
county,  Kentucky;  Pearl,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Mays,  of 
Mount  Carmel,  Illinois;  Sue,  wife  of  Fred  Friedenstein, 
a  railroad  man  of  Centralia,  Illinois;  Frank,  a  resident 
of  Virginia;  Edward,  whose  home  is  in  Pittsylvania 
county,  Virginia;  and  Anna,  wife  of  Charles  Weaver,  of 
Prince  Edward  county,  Virginia. 

Dr.  Comer  in  Trinity  county,  in  1891,  married  Miss 
Maggie  Webb,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  C.  O.  Webb,  of  Crock- 
ett, Texas.  Mrs.  Comer  was  born  September  14,  1868, 
and  died  October  23,  1904.  Her  chiblren  were  Anasue, 
who  graduated  from  Baylor  University  in  1912,  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Literature,  and  is  now  a  teacher 
in  the  Overton  schools;  Mary  Nunn,  a  student  in  the  Col- 
lege at  Rusk ;  Theo  and  Charles,  attending  Carthage  high 
school.  For  his  second  wife,  Dr.  Comer  married  in 
Crockett,  in  1905,  Miss  Amelia  Miller,  a  daughter  of 
Col.  S.  A.  Miller. 

Thomas  P.  Whitis.  The  present  county  surveyor  of 
Hale  county  is  exceptionally  qualified  to  fill  the  position 
to  which  he  has  been  twice  returned  by  the  county 
citizenship.  Mr.  Whitis  is  a  civil  engineer  by  profession, 
and  his  long  and  thorough  experience  enables  him  to  give 
the  highest  grade  of  service  in  the  duties  of  his  present 
incumbencv. 

»  

A  native  of  Texas,  Thomas  P.  Whitis  was  born  and 
reared  in  Austin,  the  date  of  his  birth  being  February 
5,  1875.  His  parents  were  Charles  W.  and  Florence  R. 
Whitis,  the  father  a  native  of  New  York  State,  who 
came  to  Texas  just  prior  to  the  Civil  war.  He  first 
located  at  Lockhart,  subsequently  moved  to  Austin,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  the  cotton  business,  buying  and 
shii>ping  large  quantities  of  this  staple  to  Mexico  and 
other  foreign  markets.  After  the  war  he  and  Jas.  H. 
Raymond  engaged  in  private  banking  at  Austin,  having 
bought  out  the  interest  of  the  Swenson  Bros.  They  con- 
ducted their  business  along  successful  lines  until  the 
death  of  Mr.  Whitis  in  1877.  His  wife  was  a  native  of 
Tennessee,  came  to  Texas  with  her  parents,  who  located 
at  Lockliart,  where  she  was  educated  and  where  she  met 
her  husband.  She  lived  at  Austin  until  her  death  in 
1905  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 

The  youngest  of  the  nine  children  in  his  father's  fam- 
ily, Thomas  P.  Whitis,  during  his  early  years  had  a  pri- 
mary education  in  the  })ublic  schools  of  Austin,  and 
later  was  a  student  in  the  State  University  in  his  home 
city.  He  took  the  scientific  course,  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  civil  engineering.  On  leaving  the  university  in 
1899,  he  obtained  his  first  practical  experience  in  the 
Federal  government  service,  the  geological  survey,  being 
stationed  in  the  eastern  division  of  Texas  for  several 
years.  Resigning,  he  took  a  place  with  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  at  Austin,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a 
half  decide«I  that  he  was  not  fitted  for  a  banking  career, 
and  once  more  resumed  his  favorite  vocation  of  engineer- 
ing. On  leaving  the  bank  in  Austin,  he  went  out  to  west 
Texas  and  was  at  Pecos  for  some  time.  From  there  he 
went  to  EI  Paso,  continuing  in  tlie  same  line  of  work  in 
1907,  and  was  then  called  back  to  his  native  city  to 
accept  rlie  position  of  assistant  city  engineer,  which  he 
retained  until  1908.  In  the  latter  year  Mr.  WTiitis 
became  a  resident  of  Plainview  in  Hale  county.  He 
came  here  to  become  deputy  county  sur\'eyor  under  Col. 
Smyth,  and  after  Col.  Smyth's  resignation  from  the  office, 
he  served  out  the  unexpired  term  by  appointment.  At 
the  first  general  election  he  was  the  choice  of  the  people 
for  the  otlice.  and  in  1912  was  re-elected.    Mr.  Wliitis  has 


advocated  and  still  advocates  a  complete  re-survey  of 
Hale  county.  He  has  proposed  the  matter  several  times 
since  he  entered  office,  and  the  reasons  for  such  work 
are  obvious  necessity.  As  he  says,  many  mistakes  have 
been  made  in  the  earlier  surveys,  and  these  cannot  be 
remedied  too  soon  in  order  to  avoid  the  complication  in 
titles,  and  the  numerous  lawsuits  over  land  which  are 
now  being  fought  out  every  session  of  the  county  court. 
The  expense  to  the  county  for  such  a  survey  would  not 
be  greater  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  it  would  save 
probably  that  amount  in  two  or  three  years  of  lawing 
among  the  private  owners  of  land. 

Mr.  Whitis  is  the  owner  of  a  fine  body  of  land  com- 
prising one  section  in  Lynn  county,  and  he  plans  to 
develop  this  in  the  near  future.  Mr.  WMtis  is  a  Demo- 
crat, and  is  a  master  Mason,  and  a  member  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  At  the  Capital 
City  on  February  6,  1902,  Mr.  Whitis  married  Miss  Mary 
Key,  daughter  of  Hon.  W.  M.  Key,  her  father  being  chief 
justice  of  the  court  of  appeals  at  Austin,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  Texas.  No  children  have  been  bom 
to  their  marriage.  Mr.  Whitis  is  practically  a  self- 
made  man.  He  started  out  in  life  with  scarcely  any 
asset,  paid  his  own  way  through  school,  and  then  found 
or  created  his  opportunities  for  successive  advancement. 
He  is  highly  respected  by  all  who  know  him,  and  is 
especially  popular  in  Hale  county.  He  has  a  great 
fondness  for  outdoor  life,  as  would  be  appropriate  for 
one  in  his  profession.  At  Plainview  he  resides  in  a 
modest  home  of  his  own,  enjoys  every  needful  comfort, 
and  he  and  his  wife  are  very  popular  in  the  social  circles 
of  the  town  and  county. 

Thomas  F.  Hull.    At  one  time  sheriff,  county  judge, 
prominent    in    the   law   and   in   business   affairs,    Judge 
Thomas  F.   Hull   has  for  more  than  forty  years  been 
actively   identified   with   Panola  county,  and   represents 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  honored  names  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state.    His  father  was  the  late  Edwin  Sealy 
Hull,  whose  death  in  Carthage  a  few  years  ago  removed 
one  of  the  notable  old-timers,  and  a  character  in   the 
business  and  social  life  of  the  county.     He  gave  to  the 
county   an   example   of   citizenship   that   is   worthy   the 
emulation   of   the   generations   of   the   present.     Edwin 
Sealy  Hull  was  born  in  Halifax  county,  North  Carolina, 
September  19,  1818,  a  son  of  Henry  Sealy  Hull,  who  was 
born   in   England,   a  son   of  Henry  Hull.     Henry  Hull 
married  Eleanor  Sealy,  and  their  son  Samuel  was  the 
founder  of  the  New  York  City  family  of  Hulls.    Henry 
Sealy  Hull  was  an  English  soldier  under  Wellington  dur- 
ing the  last  struggles  with   Napoleon,  and  was  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  on  June  18,  1815.     In  that  historic 
engagement  he  was  wounded  by  a  saber  cut  across  the 
hand.     Before  his  recovery  from  this  wound  he  and  hit 
brothers  Samuel  and  Edwin  took  ship  at  Bristol,  Eng- 
land,   bound    for    the   United    Sfates.      The    vessel  "waa 
wrecked  off  Cape  Hatteras,  and  Henry  Sealy  Hull  saved 
himself  by  subsisting  three  days  on  a  rock  and  then  swam 
ashore  and  finally  reached  Greenwood,  North  Carolina, 
where  he  settled.     In  1817  he  married  Eleanor  Webb,  a 
daughter  of   Billie   and   Hester   Webb,   who  lived   near 
Clarksville  at  Scotland  Neck.     Henry  S.  Hull  had  chil- 
dren:     Edwin  Sealy;    Nancy  A.,  born  April  26,  1820; 
Thomas  P.,  born  February  27,  1823;  Jane  Garland,  bom 
in  1825,  and  died  young;  Helen,  born  in  1826,  and  died 
young;   Sarah,  born  March   19,  1828,  and  died  youn^; 
Nancy  Ann,  who  married   William   Dean,  and  died   in 
Carthage,  Texas,  September  7,  1895.     Henry  Sealy  Hull, 
Sr.,  lived  out  his  life  about  Greenwood,  North  CaroUnay 
and  died  March   19,   1829.     He  was  a  tailor,  and  WM 
about  forty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  never  knew  what  became  of  his  ship-wrecked  brotlh 
era,  but  his  son  Henry  S.  discovered  that  Samuel  Hnll 
left  a  family  and  a  good  estate  in  New  York  Citj  aad 
that  his  family  subsequently  became  extinct  and  maaj 
claimants  appeared  for  the  property. 
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Edwin  Seal  J  Hull  had  the  care  of  his  mother  and  the 
younger  children,  and  when  nearing  his  majority  he  went 
to  Raleigh,  and  learned  the  tailor's  trade.  While  there 
he  joined  a  reading  circle  of  young  men,  who  met  sev- 
eral nights  in  the  week  to  read  Shakespeare.  A  young 
tailor  named  Johnson  was  invited  to  read  with  them,  but 
he  declined,  and  it  was  learned  afterwards  that  his  re- 
fusal was  due  to  his  inability  to  read.  This  young  man 
later  married  a  mUliner,  who  became  mistress  of  the 
White  House,  when  her  husband  became  president  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  successor  of  President  Lincoln. 

Edwin  S.  Hull  worked  at  his  trade  as  a  tailor  for  a 
number  of  years.  At  Scotland  Neck  Lodge  No.  102,  in 
1839,  he  was  made  a  Free-Mason,  took  the  degrees  in  Odd 
Fellowship  in  1850,  being  the  oldest  member  of  that  order 
in  Texas  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  joined  the  Meth- 
odist church  in  1860,  and  was  thereafter  one  of  its  active 
and  influential  leaders. 

On  November  25,  1841,  Edwin  S.  Hull  married  Sarah 
S.  Young,  a  daughter  of  James  and  Olivia  Jesabel 
Young,  in  Scotland  Neck.  They  subsequently  located  in 
Marion,  North  Carolina,  where  Edwin  S.  Hull  conducted 
a  hotel  and  a  store  and  owned  several  farms.  In  1857 
he  became  security  for  a  merchant  at  Marion,  whose 
subsequent  failure  cost  Mr.  Hull  his  business,  his  farm, 
his  negroes,  and  took  away  practically  all  the  accumula- 
tions of  years.  In  the  winter  of  1857,  he  came  out  to 
Texas,  and  bought  land  at  Woods  Post  Office  in  Panola 
county.  There  he  built  a  store,  and  his  first  contribution 
to  church  effort  in  Texas,  was  his  assistance  in  erecting 
a  church.  In  1858  his  family  came  on  to  Texas,  and  he 
was  a  well  known  merchant  at  Woods  until  the  war  came 
on. 

In  his  political  views  Edwin  S.  Hull  was  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  southern  cause.  On  November  19,  1863, 
Governor  Murrah  commissioned  him  captain  and  assistant 
quartermaster  and  assistant  commissary  of  subsistence  of 
the  Fourth  Battalion  of  Texas  State  Troops,  in  the 
Fourth  Brigade.  Before  leaving  home  to  participate  in 
the  events  of  the  service,  he  bought  horses  and  fitted  out 
his  neighbors  with  mounts,  and  such  other  equipment  as 
a  soldier  needs  when  in  active  service.  W^hile  at  home 
during  the  war,  Mr,  Hull  exercised  much  thought  and 
paid  much  attention  to  looking  after  the  comfort  of  the 
families  of  soldiers,  and  of  those  distressed  by  the  war. 
He  held  his  commission  in  the  army  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  then  returned  to  Panola  county.  For  one 
season  in  1866  he  bought  cotton  and  did  merchandising 
at  Woods  Post  Office.  In  the  meantime  he  had  become 
badly  involved  in  debt  to  New  Orleans  merchants,  and 
finally  arranged  terms  of  payment  with  them,  so  that  he 
was  able  to  gradually  meet  his  obligations  and  finally 
satisfied  every  one  of  his  creditors.  For  two  terms  Edwin 
S.  Hull  served  as  county  treasurer  of  Panola  county. 
From  Woods  Post  Office,  he  transferred  his  operations  to 
Carthage,  when  he  bought  the  William  H.  Watson  place 
in  that  town,  and  was  thereafter  a  resident  of  the  county 
seat.  At  Carthage  he  associated  himself  with  Allen  H. 
Baker  in  merchandising,  and  conducted  the  business  sev- 
eral years.  After  that  his  son,  J.  H.  L.  Hull,  became  a 
partner,  and  finally  the  senior  member  retired  from  the 
firm  and  laid  down  the  active  pursuits  which  he  had  car- 
ried on  so  honorably  and  so  successfully  for  years.  The 
children  of  Edwin  S.  Hull  were  as  follows:  James 
Henry  L.,  deceased;  Thomas  F.,  of  Carthage;  Emily 
Ann,  who  married  B.  M.  Baker ;  Sarah'  Ellen,  who  mar- 
ried I.  Thuston  Thompson;  Edwin  Alonzo,  a  farmer  of 
Panola  county;  Charles  Francis,  of  Carthage;  and  Miss 
Minnow  Sealy  Hull,  of  Carthage,  living  at  the  old  home- 
stead. 

Thomas  Fulton  Hull  was  born  March  18,  1848,  in  Ma- 
rion, North  Carolina,  and  when  ten  years  of  age  accom- 
panied the  family  to  Texas.  His  education  was  supplied 
largely  imder  the  instruction  of  Rev.  James  H.  Scates 
at  Woods  Postoffice.  He  then  attended  Austin  Academy 
at  Huntsville,  during  1865,  and  later  attended  the  Looney 
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Institute  at  Gilmer.  In  the  years  following  the  war  he 
read  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Carthage  in 
1871  by  Judge  J.  B.  Williamson,  the  Bepublican  ap- 
pointee of  the  Reconstruction  regime.  He  then  took  up 
practice  at  Carthage,  and  continued  it  until  about 
twenty  years  ago,  when  he  moved  to  Denver,  Colorado, 
and  was  a  practicing  lawyer,  and  also  did  prospecting 
and  mining  for  two  years.  In  his  early  practice  at 
Carthage,  he  was  associated  with  Judge  Hazlewood,  who 
was  subsequently  district  judge. 

Judge  Hull  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  and  when 
scarcely  of  age  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Panola  county. 
He  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  **iron-elad"  oath,  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  authorities  for  all  civil  officials 
in  the  South.  His  service  as  sheriff  was  during  a  time 
when  public  order  was  maintained  largely  through  a  dis- 
play of  force,  and  when  the  country  was  overrun  with 
fugitives  from  justice,  and  men  who  were  traveling  ar- 
senals. After  leaving  the  sheriff's  office,  he  spent  two 
years  in  merchandising  at  Pine  Hill  in  Busk  county, 
and  then  began  his  career  at  the  bar.  During  the  nine- 
ties Judge  Hull  was  elected  county  judge,  and  gave  four 
years  of  efficient  service  in  that  office.  Since  1898,  he 
has  practically  abandoned  his  law  practice.  A  few  years 
ago  he  compiled  a  set  of  abstract  books  for  Panola 
county. 

Judge  Hull  has  been  identified  with  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  for  many  years,  and  as  district 
deputy  grand  master  organized  lodges  at  Center,  Beck- 
ville,  and  Clayton,  Since  early  youth  his  membership 
has  been  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  at 
one  time  he  was  active  in  Sunday  school  work.  He  has 
contributed  toward  the  improvement  of  local"  farming 
activities,  having  introduced  blooded  hogs  and  cattle  to 
the  county,  and  brought  the  second  Jersey  bull  into  this 
vicinity.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  venture  into  the 
truck  farming  business,  demonstrating  the  adaptability 
of  the  county  for  that  branch  of  agriculture,  but  his  ex- 
ample has  never  had  a  great  following  in  this  part  of 
Texas.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Panola  County 
Fruit  &  Truck  Growers'  Association  on  its  organization 
some  years  ago. 

Judge  Hull  was  first  married  on  January  7,  1873,  to 
Miss  Clara  M.  Ross,  the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  W. 
Ross,  who  came  to  Texas  from  Milford,  Michigan,  where 
Mrs.  Hull  was  born  February  4,  1852.  She  died 'Febru- 
ary 20,  1895.  Her  living  children  are:  John  R.,  a 
farmer  in  Panola  county,  and  who  married  Emma  Roque- 
more  and  has  children  Clara  and  Ralph;  Dr.  Marvin  R., 
a  dentist  at  Hico,  Texas,  who  married  Miss  Kate  Kirk- 
ley;  and  Cory  Hull,  who  is  a  farmer  in  Panola  county. 
Judge  Hull  married  for  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Ada 
(Lundy)  Morgan.  Her  children  by  her  previous  mar- 
riage were  Gus  and  James  Morgan,  both  business  men 
in  Carthage. 

Capt.  James  P.  Forsyth.  Probably  no  citizen  of 
Panola  county  is  better  known  than  Captain  Forsyth, 
whose  record  covers  more  than  fifty  years  of  history,  be- 
ginning with  his  service  in  the  war  as  a  Confederate  sol- 
dier, with  many  years  of  activity  in  the  country  as  a 
rancher,  and  concluding  with  a  service  of  eighteen  years 
as  sheriff.  His  home  has  been  in  Carthage,  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  1881,  when  he  moved  in  irom  the  country  to  as- 
sume his  duties  as  sheriff.  Captain  Forsyth  is  one  of 
the  few  veterans  of  the  Civil  war  yet  in  active  business 
life  and  is  a  character  among  the  interesting  figures  of 
Panola  county. 

James  P.  Forsyth  was  born  in  Shelby  county,  Texas,  in 
1840,  a  son  of  James  Forsyth,  who  was  born  in  Logan 
county,  Kentucky,  in  1789,  and  came  to  Texas  in  1819, 
crossing  the  Sabine  River  at  Logansport,  and  settling  in 
what  became  later  Shelby  county.  James  Forsyth  was 
one  of  three  children.  He  had  a  brother  John,  who  died 
in  Harris  county,  Texas,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Peggy  Mc- 
Fadden,  wife  of  Samuel  McFadden,  and  she  died  near  old 
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Pulaski,  which  at  one  time  was  the  county  seat  of  Panola 
county.  James  Forsyth's  first  settlement  was  on  a  farm 
in  Shelby  county,  and  there  he  married  Dorcas  Latham, 
a  daughter  of  King  Liatham,  who  came  to  Texas  among 
the  pioneers  of  the  Republic.  James  Forsyth  died  in 
1867,  and  his  wife  passed  away  in  1876  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five.  They  operated  a  small  farm,  and  before 
the  war  owned  some  eight  to  ten  darkies.  His  farm  in 
later  years,  and  where  he  died,  was  on  the  site  of  Beck- 
ville,  and  he  located  there  after  he  had  been  forced  to 
leive  Shelby  county  in  1842,  because  of  his  refusal  to 
take  sides  in  the  Regulator-Moderator  War,  moving  first 
to  Houston  county,  and  then  to  Panola  county.  When 
he  was  called  upon  to  do  jury  service  in  those  early  times, 
he  rode  his  horse  to  Pulaski,  and  it  was  a  day's  journey 
to  the  nearest  market  town.  James  and  Dorcas  Forsyth 
had  the  following  children:  John,  who  died  in  Coryell 
county,  Texas,  leaving  a  family;  William,  who  died  in 
Oklahoma;  Margaret,  who  married  first  Rev.  W.  T.  Ham- 
mons,  and  second  J.  P.  Foster,  and  died  near  Tatum, 
Texas;  James  King,  who  died  in  Panola  county,  leaving 
a  family;  Amanda,  who  married  J.  H.  Wommack,  and 
died  near  Sulphur,  Oklahoma;  Samuel,  who  died  un- 
married in  Carthage;  Caroline,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Roquemore, 
living  at  Beckville;  Nelson,  who  died  in  Carthage  un- 
married. 

James  P.  Forsyth  was  a  farmer  at  Beckville,  when  the 
war  between  the  states  broke  out.  Up  to  that  time  he 
had  acquired  a  meagre  education,  largely  in  the  funda- 
mentals, reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Volunteering 
in  the  Confederate  service,  he  joined  Company  P  of  the 
Tenth  Texas  Cavalry  under  Captain  W.  D.  Craig  and  Col. 
Lock.  The  regiment  was  dismounted  at  Des  Arc,  Arkan- 
sas, and  crossed  the  Mississippi  River  to  join  the  army 
of  the  Tennessee.  Mr.  Forsyth  participated  in  Corinth 
at  Richmond,  Kentucky,  and  at  Murphrysboro,  he  caught 
a  minnie-ball  in  his  right  arm  below  the  elbow,  and  went 
to  the  hospital  with  a  broken  bone.  He  was  on  duty  in 
the  Chickamauga  battle  on  September  19,  1863,  and  had 
previously  participated  at  Jackson,  in  the  relief  of  Vicks- 
burg.  Later  he  went  to  the  defense  of  Atlanta,  and  be- 
ginning with  Resaca  was  under  the  command  of  Joe 
Johnston  in  the  One  Hundred  Days'  Fighting  that  led 
up  to  the  fall  of  Atlanta.  He  was  in  General  Hood's 
command  which  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  leaving  At- 
lanta to  its  fate,  started  north  and  fought  at  Tilton,  Al- 
toona,  Decatur,  fighting  negro  troops  at  the  latter  place, 
missed  the  battle  of  Franklin,  and  was  in  the  great  con- 
flict at  Nashville.  What  was  left  of  Hood's  army  after 
Nashville  divided,  and  the  Tenth  Texas  went  with 
French's  division  to  Mobile  to  the  aid  of  Forts  Blakely 
and  Spanish,  and  after  several  days'  fighting  witnessed 
the  fall  of  both  of  those  posts,  and  then  retreated  towards 
Meridian,  Mississippi,  where  Exter's  Texas  Brigade  sur- 
rendered to  General  Canby,  and  the  troops  of  the  regi- 
ment were  paroled  on  May  8,  1865.  Eight  days  later 
Mr.  Forsyth  reached  home  in  Texas.  At  the  battle  of 
New  Hope  Church  he  was  shot  in  the  thigh  and  at  Al- 
toona  he  was  shot  through  the  ankle.  Of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty- four  men  of  Company  F,  who  went  away 
to  war,  only  four  returned  in  a  body  when  the  conflict 
ended.  The  year  of  his  return  home  from  the  war  was 
concluded  with  his  marriage  on  December  21,  when  Sallie 
Brashoar  became  his  wife.  She  was  a  daughter  of  R.  H. 
Brashear  who  came  to  Texas  from  Columbiana,  Alabama, 
and  whose  wife  was  Catherine  Stewart.  Mrs.  Forsyth 
was  born  in  Shelby  county,  Alabama,  in  1841.  After 
their  marriage  they  started  life  on  a  farm  at  Becksville, 
where  Mr.  Fdrsyth  owned  a  portion  of  what  is  now  the 
townsite.  That  was  his  home  until  1875,  in  which  year 
he  secured  a  tract  of  land  in  the  woods  on  Martin 's  Creek, 
and  there  started  the  task  of  clearing  up  a  new  farm. 
His  active  career  as  a  farmer  was  closed  in  1880,  by  his 
election  in  November  of  that  year  to  the  office  of  sheriff. 
He  had  for  years  been  one  of  the  popular  citizens  of  the 
county,  and  his  well  known  efficiency  in  every  enterprise 


marked  him  hs  a  man  thoroughly  fitted  for  that  respon- 
sible office.  In  the  following  January  he  moved  his  fam- 
ily to  Carthage,  and  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of 
sheriff  for  ten  consecutive  years,  having  been  reelected 
at  the  end  of  each  term.  Those  ten  years  gave  him  a 
broad  experience  in  various  phases  of  crime.  The  incur- 
sions of  thieves,  the  menace  of  "pistol-toting"  and  the 
troublesome  free  negro  gave  the  sheriff's  office  ample 
opportunity  to  try  its  efficiency.  Captain  Forsyth  had 
more  than  one  encounter  with  the  unruly  element  of  Pan- 
ola county  population.  In  1890  the  Captain  was  not  a 
candidate  for  election,  but  in  1892  was  returned  to  the 
office  and  served  another  four  years.  After  that  he  was 
out  of  office  and  looking  after  his  private  affairs  for 
six  years.  His  candidacy  was  again  urged,  and  he  was 
elected  sheriff  for  the  eighth  time  and  reelected  making 
another  four  years  of  consecutive  service.  When  he  re- 
tired it  was  with  the  record  of  eighteen  years  in  office, 
and  there  are  few  sheriffs  in  Texas,  whose  length  of 
service  has  been  for  a  longer  time.  Captain  Forsyth  was 
an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Sheriffs  Association  of 
Texas,  and  still  maintains  his  place  in  that  order. 

Captain  Forsyth  left  the  public  service  for  good  in 
1906.  He  is  now  a  notary  public  and  conveyancer,  does 
collecting,  trades  in  stock  and  land,  conducts  his  ranch 
on  the  Sabine  Hiver,  and  often  acts  by  appointment  as 
assignee  of  estates.  He  is  captain  of  the  Curthage  Camp 
of  United  Confederate  Veterans,  and  has  always  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  reunions  of  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
grey  and  attends  the  meetings  regularly.  Of  the  three 
children  born  to  Mr.  Forsyth  and  wife,  only  one  survives, 
Richard  A.,  a  veterinary  and  liver^an  in  Carthage. 
This  son  married  Augusta  Cox,  and  has  a  son,  Beed,  and 
one  daughter  Norma. 

Bert  Kino.  One  of  the  most  promising  of  the  young 
attorneys  of  Seymour,  Texas,  is  Bert  King,  the  present 
county  attorney.  He  is  a  native  of  Texas  and  has  spent 
all  of  his  life  in  the  state,  in  consequence  of  which  he  is 
very  loyal  to  her  interests  and  to  her  people.  Although 
he  has  been  in  practice  only  a  very  short  time  Mr.  E[ing 
has  won  favorable  comment  for  the  way  in  which  he  has 
handled  his  cases,  and  his  attractive  personality  has  won 
for  him  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Bert  King  was  born  in  Hood  county,  Texas,  on  the 
23rd  of  December,  1884.  His  father,  Samuel  M.  King,  is 
also  a  native  of  Texas.    He  has  been  a  farmer  all  of  his 
life  and  now  resides  in  Morgan  Mill,  Texas.     He  mar- 
ried Miss  Elizabeth  Meek,  who  was  a  native  of  this  state. 
She  grew  up  and  was  married  and  has  spent  all  of  her 
life  in  Texas.    Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  are  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Baptist  church.    Of  the  seven  children  bom 
to  Samuel  King  and  his  wife,  Bert  King  was  the  third 
child  and  the  eldest  son.     One  of  his  brothers,  Beverly 
W.  King  is  the  youngest  county  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Texas.     He  lives  in  Young  county  and  at  the  time 
of  taking  office  was  just  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

The  public  schools  of  Texas  furnished  the  early  edu- 
cation of  Bert  King  and  after  completing  this  elementary 
work,  Mr.  King  taught  for  two  years.  With  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  two  years  as  a  teacher  he  now  entered  col- 
lege at  Stephensville,  Texas,  completing  the  course 
here  offered  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  He  again  be- 
came a  teacher  and  for  four  years  followed  pedagogy 
as  a  profession.  During  the  last  two  years  he  had  studied 
law,  and  he  then  matriculated  in  the  law  department  of 
the  Texas  University,  where  he  attended  until  he  passed 
the  bar  examination.  He  then  came  to  Seymour  and* 
took  up  the  practice  of  law.  In  November,  1012,  he 
was  elected  county  attorney  and  is  now  filling  this  offieiB. 

Mr.  King  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party  and 
has  been  quite  active  in  party  affairs.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  Baptist  church.  In  the  frm- 
temal  world  Mr.  E^ing  is  a  member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Modem  Woodmen  of 
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and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.    He  has  been  both  clerk 
and  consul  in  the  latter  order. 

Mr.  King  was  married  on  the  24th  of  December,  1905, 
to  Miss  Cressie  Cantrell,  of  Morgan  Mill,  Texas.  Mrs. 
King  is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L*.  R.  Cantrell,  of 
Morgan  Mill.  Three  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  King,  as  follows,  Maxine,  Lucile,  and  Kendrick. 

Dr.  David  K.  Jamison,  since  he  entered  actively 
into  his  chosen  field  of  work,  has  made  appreciable 
advance  and  is  counted  properly  among  the  coming 
young  physicians  of  the  county.  He  has  been  located  in 
Den i son  since  1912,  and  is  already  securely  established 
in  his  profession  here.  He  is  a  native  son  of  the  state, 
born  at  Whitesboro,  on  September  28,  1886,  and  is  a  son 
of  F.  G.  Jamison  and  Amanda  C.  (Quillen)  Jamison. 
The  father  was  born  in  Mississippi  and  the  mother  is  a 
Texas  born  woman. 

In  1873,  F.  G.  Jamison  came  to  Texas  and  located  in 
Whitesboro,  where  he  was  long  engaged  in  the  mer- 
chandise business,  or  for  about  twenty-five  years,  and  he 
was  reckoned  among  the  successful  and  prosperous  men 
of  the  town.  He  was  a  Confederate  veteran,  having 
served  with  Forrest's  cavalry,  being  on  the  skirmishing 
line  through  practically  all  his  service,  which  extended 
over  the  last  two  years  of  the  war.  He  is  still  living  at 
Whitesboro,  though  he  has  retired  from  the  mercantile 
business,  and  is  now  president  of  the  City  Bank  of  that 
place.  The  mother,  too,  still  lives  and  enjoys  compara- 
tive health  and  strength.  They  were  the  parents  of  four 
children,  and  of  that  little  family.  Dr.  Jamison  is  the 
youngest  but  one. 

David  K.  Jamison  had  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Whitesboro,  and  after  finishing  the  high  school 
he  entered  the  Carlisle  Military  Academy  at  Arlington, 
Texas,  and  was  there  graduated  in  1905.  The  following 
year  he  entered  the  University  of  Texas,  and  four  years 
later  he  was  graduated  from  the  medical  department  with 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  For  a  year  thereafter  Dr.  Jamison 
served  as  house  surgeon  at  the  St.  Mary's  Infirmary, 
going  from  there  to  Las  Esperano,  Coahuila,  Mexico, 
where  he  remained  in  practice  until  1912,  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  state  and  coming  to  Denison,  set- 
tled here  in  medical  practice.  In  Mexico,  in  addition  to 
his  private  practice,  Dr.  Jamison  was  local  surgeon  for 
the  National  Eailways  of  Mexico  for  about  a  year,  and 
he  has  been  division  surgeon  here  for  the  M.  K.  &  T. 
Railroad  since  he  located  here. 

Dr.  Jamison  is  a  Democrat,  and  in  his  fraternal  affilia- 
tions is  identified  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  has  membership  in  the 
Waples  Memorial  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  South,  of 
this  city. 

On  September  1,  1912,  Dr.  Jamison  was  married  in 
Sherman,  Texas,  to  Miss  Bessie  Bond,  a  daughter  of  W. 
H.  and  Rebecca  Bond.  Mr.  Bond,  who  was  for  a  number 
of  years  the  traveling  representative  of  a  southern  gro- 
cery house,  died  in  1912,  while  the  mother  still  lives  in 
Sherman. 

BuNYAN  Haynes  Towery.  The  efficient  and  popular 
incumbent  of  the  office  of  county  and  district  clerk  of 
Hale  county,  Bunyan  Haynes  Towery,  has  held  his  pres- 
ent position  since  1910,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties  has  proved  himself  capable,  painstaking 
and  thoroughly  efficient,  an  ideal  public  servant.  Born 
May  14,  1871,  at  Texarkana,  Arkansas,  he  is  the  son  of 
John  Johnson  and  Molly  Elizabeth  (Oats)  Towery. 

The  Towery  family  was  founded  in  Texas  by  the  pa- 
ternal grandfather  of  Mr.  Towery,  a  bell  maker  by 
trade,  who  came  to  this  State  during  the  early  thirties, 
and  here  continued  to  reside  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  meeting  with  a  tragical  death.  John  Johnson 
Towery  was  bom  in  Bowie  county,  Texas,  and  for  many 
years  has  been  engaged  in  farming  and  stock  raising,  in 


which  he  has  met  with  unquestioned  success.  He  has 
long  been  prominent  and  influential  in  Democratic  poli- 
tics, has  served  in  various  high  offices  of  a  county,  town- 
ship or  government  character,  and  at  this  time  is  living 
at  Texarkana,  Texas,  where  he  is  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  justice  of  the  peace.  He  and  his  wife  are  members 
of  the  Christian  church.  She  was  born  in  Texas,  a 
daughter  of  Doctor  Oats,  a  pioneer  Texas  physician  from 
Alabama,  and  early  settler  of  Victory  county.  Mrs. 
Towery  died  at  Texarkana,  in  1910,  aged  sixty-four 
years.  She  was  the  mother  of  eight  children,  of  whom 
five  are  still  living,  and  Bunyan  Haynes  was  the  third. 

Bunyan  H.  Towery  received  a  public  school  education 
in  Texarkana,  following  which  he  attended  the  State 
University  of  Arkansas,  and  was  graduated  from  that 
institution  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  passed  some  years  on  a  farm,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1893  came  to  Western  Texas  and  located  in 
Swisher  county,  where  he  engaged  in  the  stock  raising 
business.  He  was  thus  engaged  successfully  until  1901, 
when  he  disposed  of  his  interests  and  his  stock  and  re- 
moved to  Plainview,  and  here  established  himself  in  the 
livery  business.  Four  years  later  he  sold  his  business 
and  became  agent  and  operator  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railway 
and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  In  the 
spring  of  1910  he  became  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  the  office  of  county  and  district  clerk 
and  in  the  election  which  followed  proved  to  be  the 
people's  choice.  He  is  now  serving  his  second  term, 
having  been  re-elected  to  office  in  November,  1912,  and 
is  showing  himself  to  be  able  and  trustworthy.  He  is 
a  popular  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  Plainview,  Texas,  Lodge  No.  1175,  B.  P.  O.  B., 
and  Plainview  Council,  No.  489,  Modern  Order  of  Prea- 
torians.  With  his  family,  he  attends  the  Christian 
Church. 

On  January  7,  1897,  Mr.  Towery  was  married  in 
Swisher  county,  Texas,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Lindsay,  who 
was  born  in  Texas,  daughter  of  George  H.  Lindsay,  an 
old  pioneer  settler,  farmer  and  buffalo  hunter  of  Parker 
county.  Three  children  have  come  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tow- 
ery: Ross  Warren,  who  was  bom  in  Swisher  county  in 
1898;  Ruth  Elaine,  born  in  Swisher  county  in  1900; 
and  Howard  Almont,  born   at   Plainview,   in   1905. 

It  is  due  to  the  conscientious  efforts  of  men  of  Mr. 
Towery  ^s  type  that  the  affairs  of  Hale  county  are  in 
such  excellent  condition.  His  signal  services  have  been 
helpful  in  advancing  various  movements  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community,  and  his  record  in  office  is  one  of 
which  he  may  well  be  proud.  During  his  long  resi- 
dence in  Texas  he  has  formed  a  wide  acquaintance 
among  all  classes  of  men,  and  counts  numerous  friends 
of  all  conditions  and  political  creeds. 

Cyeus  Morgan  Kirk  has  been  a  railroad  man 
since  the  minor  beginnings  of  his  successful  career. 
More  than  thirty  years  ago  he  was  in  the  telegraph  office 
at  Denison  as  a  cub  operator,  and  practically  all  his 
work  and  service  have  been  identified  with  that  impor- 
tant railway  center  of  North  Texas.  Efficiency  and  fidel- 
ity have  been  dominant  traits  in  his  record  as  a  rail- 
roader, and  he  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  superiors 
through  many  years. 

Born  October  8,  1856,  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  Cyrus 
Morgan  Kirk  is  a  son  of  N.  A.  Kirk,  whose  native  state 
was  Kentucky,  and  who  was  a  railroad  and  general  con- 
tractor.. About  1872  the  father  came  to  Texas  and  lo- 
cated in  Denison,  which  had  just  recently  become  a  rail- 
road terminus,  and  in  that  city  served  for  some  time 
as  a  foreman  in  the  employ  of  the  Houston  &  Texas  Cen- 
tral Railway.  Later  he  moved  to  Colorado,  where  he  died 
about  1880.  His  wife  was  Louisa  Kirk,  who  is  still  liv- 
ing and  active  for  her  age. 

Of  the  three  children,  Cyrus  M.  was  the  oldest, 
and  his  early  education  was  acquired  chiefly  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas.    He  was  a  boy  when 
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the  family  located  at  Denison,  and  in  the  offices  of  the 
Houston  and  Texas  Central  in  that  city  he  learned  the 
art  of  telegraphy,  and  in  October,  1880,  became  a  full 
fledged  operator.  In  May,  1889,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  cashier  for  the  company  at  Denison,  and  since 
August,  1905,  has  held  the  responsible  position  of  agent. 

Denison  is  the  northern  terminal  of  the  Houston  and 
Texas  Central  in  Texas,  and  is  therefore  a  point  for  con- 
centration and  the  handling  of  a  great  amount  of  rail- 
way business,  much  of  which  devolves  upon  Mr.  Kirk. 
When  he  first  knew  Denison  it  had  only  two  railroad 
lines,  one  from  the  south,  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central, 
and  the  *  *  Katy  * '  line  from  the  North.  He  has  witnessed 
a  wonderful  growth  in  the  city,  both  in  population  and  in 
economic  and  commercial  wealth,  and  has  always  main- 
tained a  public  spirited  attitude  in  relation  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Kirk  has  always  voted  and  worked  for  the  good  of 
the  Democratic  party.  In  Masonry  he  stands  high,  hav- 
ing taken  the  thirty-second  degree  in  the  Scottish  Eite, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Denison  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  has  never  married,  and  lives  at  605  W.  Chestnut 
Street  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Drake,  a  widow.  He 
has  one  other  sister  in  Texas,  Mrs.  Kate  K.  West,  whose 
husband,  J.  G.  West,  has  for  some  years  been  an  engineer 
in  the  services  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway. 
Mr.  Kirk  takes  an  occasional  vacation  from  his  duties 
at  Denison  and  usually  travels  in  the  east,  visiting  the 
larger  cities,  and  a  few  years  ago  made  an  extended  trip 
through  Canada. 

James  Hampton  Fenneix.  Among  the  contractors 
of  Northern  Texas  who  have  built  up  well-earned  reputa- 
tions for  business  reliability  and  whose  work  in  the  con- 
struction of  many  of  their  community's  most  substantial 
buildings  has  been  of  a  character  to  leave  its  impress 
on  their  section  for  many  years  to  come,  James  Hampton 
Fennell  holds  a  deservedly  high  place.  He  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  concrete  business  at  Denison  since  1896,  and 
during  this  time  has  not  only  gained  a  place  of  promi- 
nence in  private  and  civic  work,  but  has  also  firmly  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  helpful  and  public-spirited  citizen. 
Mr.  Fennell  is  a  son  of  the  Southwest,  bom  April  4, 
1866,  in  Bryan  county,  Texas,  a  son  of  W.  H.  and  Mis- 
souri (Bailey)  Fennell,  the  former  of  Scotch  birth  and 
the  latter  a  native  of  Georgia,  of  English  descent. 

W.  H.  Fennell  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  was  a  youth 
when  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  Hearing  of 
the  opportunities  which  awaited  ambitious  men  in  the 
Southwest,  he  made  his  way  to  Bryan  county,  Texas, 
where  for  some  vears  he  followed  his  vocation  of  con- 
tractor  and  builder.  Later  he  moved  to  Missouri  and  then 
to  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  finally  locating  in  Bell  county, 
Texas,  where  he  passed  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in 
the  same  line  of  business,  and  died  there  April  24,  1902, 
respected  and  esteemed  by  those  who  knew  him  because 
of  his  sturdy  Scotch  industry  and  integrity.  At  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  between  the  South  and  the  North  dur- 
ing the  'sixties,  Mr.  Fennell  cast  his  fortunes  with  the 
Confederacy,  and  fought  bravely  throughout  the  four 
years  of  the  war,  participating  in  numerous  hotly-con- 
tested battles  and  sacrificing  his  health  upon  the  altar 
of  the  Lost  Cause.  ITis  army  experience  no  dou])t  hast- 
ened his  death,  as  he  was  of  sturdy  build  and  came 
of  a  long-lived  family.  Mrs.  Fennell,  who  still  survives 
the  father,  makes  her  home  at  Italy,  Texas.  W.  H.  and 
Missouri  Fennell  were  the  parents  of  six  children,  of  whom 
James  Hampton  is  the  third  in  order  of  birth  and  beside 
him  one  daughter  and  two  sons  reside  in  the  Lone  Star 
state. 

James  H.  Fennell  was  given  but  few  educational  ad- 
vantages, his  training  consisting  of  several  terms  of  a 
few  months  in  the  public  schools  of  Arkansas  and  Texas. 
When  still  a  lad  he  entered  upon  an  apprenticeship  to 
the  plasterer's  trade,  and  his  training  in  the  school  of 
experience  and  hard  work  was  thorough  and  complete. 


He  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities,  showed  himself 
alert  to  adapt  himself  to  conditions,  and  at  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  accepted  the  chance  to  enter  the  concrete  busi- 
ness, with  which  he  has  been  connected  ever  since.  In 
1898  he  returned  to  Texas,  engaging  in  business  at  Green- 
ville, but  after  two  years  went  to  Waxahachie,  and  in 
1906  came  to  Denison,  which  has  since  been  the  scene  of 
his  activities.  Among  the  many  contracts  which  he  has 
successfully  filled  may  be  mentioned  the  foundations  for 
the  handsome  modern  residences  of  William  B.  Munson 
and  John  Madden,  as  well  as  for  the  City  Hospital  and 
other  municipal  buildings.  Since  his  arrival  here  he  has 
done  the  greater  part  of  the  city  work  in  the  line  of  street 
paving,  sidewalks,  curbs  and  sewerage,  and  his  work 
has  always  been  done  in  a  manner  entirely  satisfactory 
to  those  with  whom  he  has  had  transactions.  Mr.  Fennell 
is  liberal  in  his  political  views,  believing  it  right  to  vote 
rather  with  the  man  than  with  the  party,  but  all  other 
things  being  equal  is  liable  to  favor  the  Democratic 
candidate.  He  is  fraternally  connected  with  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  His  recreations  have  been  necessarily 
few,  as  his  business  has  been  of  a  character  to  demand 
almost  all  of  his  time.  He  occasionally  takes  short  trips 
to  the  various  large  cities  of  the  Southwest,  but  so  far 
has  found  none  which  please  him  as  well  as  the  one  in 
which  he  now  lives,  and  where  he  has  a  comfortable 
residence  at  No.  1027  West  Owing  street.  He  has  made 
a  wide  acquaintance  since  coming  to  Denison,  and  has 
gathered  about  him  a  circle  of  appreciative  friends. 

On  De^^ember  9,  1888,  Mr.  Fennell  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Oda  Buck,  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  a 
daughter  of  James  Buck,  a  farmer  of  that  community 
who  died  about  the  year  1892.  The  mother  passed  away 
about  1886.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fennell  have  been  the  parents 
of  six  children — four  daughters  and  two  sons,  as  follows: 
Libbie,  who  is  the  wife  of  Robert  Overturf,  engaged  in 
the  meat  business  at  Denison;  Dora,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Ernest  Rivers,  engaged  as  an  operator  for  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad,  at  Rockwell,  Texas;  and 
David,  Athie,  Emma  and  Lonnie,  all  of  whom  are  attend- 
ing school  at  Denison.  The  children  have  been  given 
good  educational  advantages,  and  have  been  brought  up 
to  fill  honorable  positions  in  life. 

John  P.  S.  Powfxl,  M.  D.  Since  1899  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Grayson  county.  Dr.  Powell 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  successful  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  Denison.  His  experience  in  his  chosen  vocation 
extends  over  many  years,  and  his  success  has  been  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  his  practice. 

Born  July  19,  1851,  in  Lincolnton,  North  Carolina,  a 
son  of  R.  W.  and  Anna  (Rudisille)  Powell,  both  of  whom 
were  born  in  North  Carolina,  Dr.  Powell  represents  an 
old  family  in  that  state,  established  there  during  the 
Revolutionary  war.  One  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
family  was  with  General  Ferguson  at  the  battle  of 
King's  Mountain  in  North  Carolina,  one  of  the  pivotal 
battles  in  winning  independence  for  the  colonies.  Dr. 
Powell  *3  father  was  a  farmer  of  North  Carolina,  and  in 
1852  moved  to  the  state  of  Mississippi,  and  from  there 
went  into  the  Confederate  army,  and  fought  under  the 
stars  and  bars  all  through  the  war.  His  death  occurred 
November  6,  1879.  His  first  wife  and  the  mother  of  Dr. 
Powell,  who  was  their  only  child,  died  August  10,  1851, 
a  few  weeks  after  the  birth  of  her  son.  The  father  in 
1854  again  married,  and  had  eight  children,  three  of 
whom  are  still  living.  The  oldest  is  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Webster,  whose  husband  is  a  retired  pl^rsieian  liv- 
ing at  Ravia,  Oklahoma;  the  next  is  Joseph  D.  PoweU,  a 
farmer  near  Van  Alstyne  in  Grayson  county,  and  the 
youngest  is  Mrs.  E.  J.  Simmons,  whose  husband  is  a 
farmer  near  Van  Alstyne. 

Dr.  Powell  received  his  early  education  in  the  publie 
schools  of  Mississippi,  and  after  a  somewhat  Tuied  6Z- 
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perience  in  earning  his  way  in  the  world  he  entered  the 
Old  Tennessee  School  of  medicine  at  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see, where  he  took  his  degree.  He  first  practiced  at 
Lafayette,  Mississippi,  and  subilequently  in  Chilton 
county,  Alabama.  Finally  returning  to  his  old  home  in 
Mississippi,  he  carried  on  his  practice  there  until  1899, 
when  he  moved  to  Texas  and  located  near  Van  Alstyne. 
In  1902  he  moved  to  Denison,  in  which  city  he  has  had 
the  larger  opportunities  for  professional  service,  and  is 
highly  esteemed  both  as  a  physician  and  citizen. 

Dr.  Powell  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  Order  in 
Lodge  No.  403  at  Denison,  and  in  the  Baptist  church 
has  held  the  office  of  Deacon  in  different  organizations 
for  more  than  forty  years.  A  supporter  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  Texas,  he  has  interested  l^imself  in  good 
government,  so  far  as  his  professional  duties  would  per- 
mit. On  November  10,  1872,  in  Lafayette  county,  Mis- 
sissippi, Dr.  Powell  married  Miss  Saily  E.  Mullins,  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  W.  L.  Mullins,  who  was  a  Baptist  min- 
ister of  considerable  prominence  in  Mississippi,  and  died 
in  1905.  Dr.  Powell  and  wife  have  a  fine  family  of  chil- 
dren, six  in  humber,  as  follows  Professor  L^  R.  Powell, 
who  is  principal  of  the  Murray  School  at  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee; Mrs.  Mattie  A.  Halloway,  wife  of  G.  W.  Hallo- 
way,  who  is  a  farmer  near  Home,  Texas ;  Miss  Mary  Lee, 
who  is  a  graduate  pharmacist  and  is  employed  in  that  ca- 
pacity at  the  State  Insane  Asylum  at  Austin;  Miss 
Maude  Powell  is  a  stenographer  employed  in  the  offices 
of  the  Southwestern  Surety  Company  at  Denison; 
Joseph  H.,  is  also  with  the  Southwestern  Surety  Com- 
pany; and  Miss  Myrtle  W.,  lives  at  home  and  takes 
special  courses  in  music  at  Kidd-Key  College  in  Sher- 
man. Dr.  Powell  is  one  of  the  men  who  regard  with 
much  pleasure  the  advance  of  the  Prohibition  wave  over 
Texas,  and  confidently  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  state  will  have  a  law  prohibiting  the  liquor  traffic 
in  every  county  and  city  of  the  commonwealth.  While 
too  busy  with  his  practice  for  vacation,  Dr.  Powell  took 
time  in  November,  1912,  to  visit  his  son  in  Memphis, 
but  as  a  rule  can  always  be  found  either  at  his  home  or 
in  his  offices  in  Denison. 

Wai^ter  S.  Hibbard.  There  are  in  every  community 
men  of  great  force  of  character  and  exceptional  ability, 
who  by  reason  of  their  capacity  for  leadership  become 
recognized  as  foremost  citizens  and  bear  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  public  affairs.  Such  a  man  is  Walter 
S.  Hibbard,  president  of  the  Denison  Grocery  Company, 
at  Denison,  a  man  of  large  and  varied  interests,  who  has 
spent  his  entire  business  career  here.  He  has  at  various 
times  taken  an  active  part  in  shaping  public  sentiment 
when  the  welfare  of  the  city  has  been  at  stake  and  is  a 
representative  of  its  best  type  of  citizenship.  Mr.  Hib- 
bard was  born  September  14,  1860,  in  Wisconsin,  and  is 
a  son  of  R.  P.  and  M.  R.  Hibbard. 

R.  P.  Hibbard  was  born  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  of 
Scotch  parentage,  and  as  a  young  man  removed  to  Wis- 
consin, where  he  spent  a  number  of  years  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  He  came  to  Texas  in  1876,  and  almost  imme- 
diately embarked  in  the  drug  business  at  Denison,  in 
which  he  continued  to  be  engaged  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  died  in  1907,  and  the  mother,  who  was 
bom  in  New  York,  passed  away  during  the  same  year. 
They  were  the  parents  of  four  sons,  as  follows:  Charles 
M.,  who  is  a  tinner  by  trade  and  carries  on  a  successful 
business  in  Denison;  Walter  S.,  of  this  review;  H.  A., 
who  is  the  proprietor  of  a  retail  grocery  establishment 
at  Denison;  and  Fred  P.,  formerly  in  partnership  with 
Walter  S.,  who  passed  away  in  1900. 

The  early  education  of  Walter  S.  Hibbard  was  secured 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  state.  He  was  sixteen 
years  of  age  when  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Texas, 
and  here  he  completed  his  studies  in  the  graded  and  high 
schools  of  Denison.  He  early  showed  ambition  and  in- 
dustry, and  after  his  graduation  from  the  high  school  he 
soon  secured  employment  as  a  telegrapher  for  the  Mis- 


souri, Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad  at  DeniBon.  It  had 
always  been  his  ambition  to  enter  commercial  lines,  how- 
ever, and  when  the  opportunity  offered,  in  1890,  he  took 
his  earnings  and  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  with 
his  brother,  Fred  P.  Hibbard,  under  the  firm  style  of 
Hibbard  Brothers.  This  was  but  a  retail  concern,  but  in 
1895  the  brothers  embarked  in  the  wholesale  trade, 
which  met  with  such  success  that  in  1901  the  business 
was  incorporated  with  a  stock  company,  under  the  style 
of  Denison  Grocery  Company,  and  of  this  concern  Mr. 
Hibbard  has  continued  to  be  president.  Although  he 
devotes  the  greater  part  of  his  attention  to  this  business, 
his  abilities  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  for  several 
large  industries  have  gained  the  benefit  of  his  keen  dis- 
cernment, acumen  and  good  judgment.  He  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Southwestern  Surety  and  Insurance  Company, 
and  a  director  of  the  National  Bank  of  Denison  and  of 
the  Denison  Banking  and  Trust  Company.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  board  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  has  the  utmost  confidence  of  his  associates  in  all 
fields.  The  Denison  Grocery  Company  is  a  concern  which 
has  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  its  locality,  and  which 
has  developed  its  trade  until  it  extends  all  over  the 
states  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  The  business  house,  at 
Nos.  212  and  214  North  Houston  avenue,  is  a  modem 
structure,  and  here  handles  a  full  line  of  all  general 
groceries  of  a  high  grade.  From  the  first  Mr.  Hibbard 's 
able  management  has  been  seen  in  its  affairs,  and  his 
partners  constantly  look  to  him  for  advice  and  leader- 
ship in  matters  of  importance  affecting  the  firm.  Mr. 
Hibbard  has  always  been  a  Republican,  and  while  he 
has  not  been  an  office  seeker  has  realized  the  responsi- 
bilities placed  upon  the  successful  men  of  any  community, 
and  has  served  efficiently  and  conscientiously  in  the  capa- 
city of  alderman,  his  record  in  the  city  council  being 
an  active  and  honorable  one.  A  close  friend  of  educa- 
tion he  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  advance  its  cause, 
and  has  served  for  a  long  period  as  a  member  of  the 
school  board,  of  which  he  has  been  president  for  seven 
years.  His  fraternal  connections  are  with  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  in  both  of  which  he  has  numerous  friends.  With 
his  family  he  attends  the  Presbyterian  church,  to  which 
he  gives  his  hearty  support,  both  financial  and  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

On  April  3,  1884,  Mr.  Hibbard  was  united  in  marriage 
at  Denison,  Texas,  with  Miss  Alice  Buckman,  a  daughter 
of  Isaac  Buckman.  Mrs.  Hibbard  *s  father,  an  old-time 
grain  merchant,  came  from  Illinois  to  Sherman,  Texas,  at 
an  early  day,  and  later  located  in  Denison,  where  his 
death  occurred  in  1894.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hibbard  there 
has  been  born  one  daughter:  Margaret  Evelyn,  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  Jack  Little,  in  the  employ  of  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad,  and  has  one  child, 
Margaret  Alice,  who  is  now  four  years  old.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hibbard  reside  in  their  comfortable  modem  home,  a 
center  of  culture  and  refinement,  located  at  No.  629 
Woodard  street,  Denison. 

John  W.  Shaw.  A  highly  respected  member  of  the 
older  generation  in  Scurry  county,  Texas,  is  John  W. 
Shaw,  of  Snyder.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war, 
but  aside  from  the  loyal  service  given  to  the  Confederacy, 
has  never  sought  political  or  public  distinction  and  has 
been  content  to  prosper  quietly  as  a  farmer  and  stock 
raiser.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Texas  for  sixty- 
five  years,  and  has  seen  the  state  grow  from  an  almost 
unknown  region  to  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  in- 
fiuential  commonwealths  in  the  union,  and  has  himself 
had  a  no  unimportant  share  in  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  western  Texas. 

Mr.  Shaw  is  now  retired,  but  his  experience  and  wise 
counsel  makes  his  advice  valuable  to  younger  men,  and 
his  name  is  spoken  with  the  highest  respect  in  his  home 
county. 

Born   in   the  state  of   Georgia,   December   12,   1841, 
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John  W.  Shaw  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  his  great- 
great-grandfather  having  come  from  Ireland  and  settled 
in  Georgia  at  a  very  early  time.  His  father,  also  a  native 
of  Georgia,  came  to  Texas  in  1848,  and  followed  farm* 
ing,  but  was  also  a  skilled  mechanic  and  woodworker, 
being  noted  for  his  proficiency  in  th*e  working  of  metal 
and  wood,  and  it  is  said  that  he  could  fashion  any  ar- 
ticle which  he  desired  out  of  those  materials.  His  death 
occurred  in  1869,  and  John  W.  Shaw  was  the  oldest  of 
his  three  children. 

A  resident  of  Texas  since  he  was  seven  years  old, 
John  Shaw  received  his  preparation  and  training  for 
life  in  this  state.  There  were  no  public  schools,  and  such 
instruction  as  he  received  was  of  the  crudest  type.  With 
such  handicaps  it  is  a  credit  to  his  early  ambition  and 
energy  that  he  managed  to  pick  up  the  fundamentals, 
and  has  always  passed  as  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
thoroughly  competent  to  take  his  place  in  competition 
with  other  men.  His  first  work  was  as  a  hired  hand  on  a 
neighboring  farm  at  wages  of  eighteen  dollars  a  mouth. 
He  was  about  grown  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate  army,  serving  in  Walker 's  Division,  in 
Company  B  of  the  16th  Texas  Regiment.  Afterward  ap- 
pointed first  sergeant  of  his  company,  he  participated 
in  a  number  of  campaigns  and  battles  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Mansfield, 
Jenkins  Ferry,  Pleasant  Hill,  and  Mulligan's  Bend,  all 
in  Louisiana,  and  was  present  in  a  number  of  skirmishes 
and  lesser  engagements.  After  a  service  which  kept  him 
in  the  army  throughout  the  war,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  he  returned  home  and  took  up  life  as  a  farmer. 

For  some  years  after  the  war  Mr.  Shaw  lived  in 
Washington  county,  Texas,  and  in  1874  moved  to  Mc- 
Lennan county,  which  was  his  home  as  a  farmer  and 
stock  raiser  until  1893.  In  that  year  he  moved  out  to 
Scurry  county.  Scurry  county  was  then  on  the  frontier, 
and  the  greater  proportion  of  its  lands  were  still  open 
range.  Mr.  Shaw  paid  eight  hundred  dollars  bonus, 
afterward  filing  on  the  same,  for  two  sections  of  land, 
a  sum  which  would  now  hardly  pay  for  a  good-sized 
garden  in  the  same  district.  Here  he  continued  as  a 
farmer  and  stock  raiser.  When  he  came  to  Scurry  county 
the  price  of  cows  ranged  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  a 
head,  and  since  then  values  have  risen  to  between  forty 
and  sixty  dollars  a  head.  Mr.  Shaw  has  taken  his  full 
share  in  the  labors  and  development  of  this  region,  and 
has  prospered  in  accordance  with  the  general  improve- 
ment in  conditions,  so  that  he  is  now  in  moderately  com- 
fortable circumstances  and  is  living  retired  in  the  little 
city  of  Snyder. 

As  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party,  Mr.  Sliaw  has 
taken  a  keen  interest  in  politics,  although  he  has  him- 
self never  cared  to  hold  oflSce.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  church,  and  for  thirty-five  years  has  l>een  a 
deacon  and  an  active  worker  in  church  affairs. 

One  of  the  best  distinctions  of  long  life  has  come 
to  Mr.  Shaw.  He  has  reared  a  fine  family  of  seven 
children,  and  now  has  about  him  26  grandchildren,  his 
family  doing  him  honor,  and  he  takes  a  pardonable 
pride  in  their  welfare.  On  November  12,  1868,  occurred 
the  marriage  of  John  W.  Shaw  and  Miss  M.  A.  Woods. 
She  is  a  daughter  of  W.  D.  Woods,  who  was  a  Wash- 
ington county  farmer,  and  at  one  time  served  in  the 
State  Militia  when  its  services  were  in  frequent  requisi- 
tion in  guarding  the  frontier.  The  seven  children  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Shaw  are  mentioned  as  follows:  Mary  Isabel, 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Pamell,  of  Dickens  county;  Emma, 
married  J.  D.  Isaacs,  of  Scurry  county;  Ola  is  the  wife 
of  W.  G.  Carrard,  of  Scurry  county;  Bessie  is  the  wife 
of  P.  M.  Eaton,  of  Scurry  county;  William  L.,  of  Scurry 
county,  is  married;  I-«onie  A.,  whose  homo  is  in  Carlsbad, 
Texas,  and  T.  J.  Shaw,  of  Scurry,  is  married. 

Robert  H.  Peter.  The  ability  to  reconstruct  and  build 
up  a  business  once  established  and  found  in  a  retrograde 
condition,  has  enabled  Robert  H.  Peter  to  become  one  of 


the  substantial  and  successful  business  men  of  Denison. 
He  is  proprietor  of  and  operates  the  only  up-to-date  steam 
laundry  of  the  city,  coming  here  some  years  ago  as  a 
railroad  man,  has  now  established  himself  as  one  of  the 
solid  business  men  of  the  city. 

Robert  Hewitt  Peter  was  bom  March  17,  1870,  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  a  son  of  Dr.  Preston  and  Mrs. 
Peter,  his  father  being  a  retired  physician,  and  long 
prominent  at  Louisville.  Mr.  Peter  comes  of  family 
stock  which  has  been  considerably  mixed  in  the  different 
generations,  and  was  originally  Welsh,  Scotch  and  Ger- 
man. He  has  a  brother,  W.  P.  Peter,  who  is  an  auditor 
and  public  accountant,  head  of  the  firm  of  W.  P.  Peter 
Company  in  Dallas. 

Of  the  eight  children,  six  sons  and  two  daughters, 
Robert  H.  Peter  was  third  in  line.  His  early  education 
was  acquired  by  attendance  at  the  public  schools  of 
Logan  county,  Kentucky,  and  when  nineteen  years  of  age, 
he  came  to  Texas  in  1889  and  began  work  firing  a  loco- 
motive on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway.  That 
was  his  regular  vocation  up  to  1897,  and  he  still  has  a 
large  acquaintance  with  railroad  men  all  over  this  part 
of  the  state.  With  the  resources  at  his  conunand  acquired 
by  some  years  of  saving,  he  bought  a  steam  laundry  plant, 
which  had  been  established  at  Denison  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  which  was  then  not  regarded  as  a  profitable 
venture,  and  the  equipment  was  somewhat  out  of  date 
and  run  down.  However,  it  needed  only  the  impetus  of 
an  energetic  man  like  Mr.  Peter  to  reorganize  and  put 
the  business  on  a  substantial  footing,  and  in  a  few 
years  he  had  developed  a  large  trade  both  in  the  city  and 
outlying  towns,  and  his  plant  probably  has  no  superior 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  in  the  way  of  mechanical 
equipment,  and  facilities  for  perfect  service.  The  laun- 
dry building  is  fifty  by  ninety-five  feet,  brick  construc- 
tion, and  with  all  the  latest  machinery. 

Mr.  Peter  is  a  Democrat,  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Order,  and  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  and  also  belongs 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  church  is  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  South.  In  1901  at  Clarksville,  Tennessee, 
he  married  Miss  Mary  McCoy  (Killebrew),  whose  father, 
W.  H.  Killebrew  is  a  Tennessee  farmer,  and  during  the 
Civil  war  was  in  the  Confederate  army  from  the  begin- 
ning fo  the  end  of  the  struggle.  Mr.  Peter  and  wife  have 
their  home  at  1122  West  Gandy  Street,  while  his  laundry 
is  at  314-5  W.  Woodward  Street. 

Albert  H.  Shields,  auditor  of  the  M.  0.  k  G. 
R.  R.,  with  headquarters  in  Denison,  has  been  resi- 
dent in  this  city  since  November,  1911,  when  hft  came 
here  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  present  position.  He 
is  a  native  son  of  Tennessee,  born  in  Columbia  on  March 
29,  1887,  and  his  parents  are  Albert  H.  and  Ada  (Hig- 
don)  Shields,  both  of  whom  were  born  and  have  spent 
their  lives  in  Tennessee. 

Albert  Shields  is  the  local  agent  for  the  Louisyille  ft 
Nashville  Railroad  at  Columbia,  Tennessee,  and  has  been 
stationed  there  in  that  capacity  for  a  good  many  jeitin^ 
The  mother  of  Mr.  Shields  died  in  1900.  Seven  efaildren 
were  bom  to  these  parents,  and  Albert  H.  Shields  was 
the  fourth  born  of  that  family. 

Albert  H.  Shields  had  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Columbia,  Tennessee,  and  his  first  independent 
work  after  quitting  school  was  with  the  Louisyille  ft 
Nashville  Railroad  as  a  bill  clerk  in  the  freight  ofBee  of 
the  company  at  Columbia.  From  there  he  soon  went  to 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  there  held  a  similar  position 
with  the  Frisco  Railroad.  Still  later  he  moved  to  Al- 
bany, Geortria,  and  there  was  cashier  for  the  Central  BaQ- 
road  of  Georgia.  He  next  went  to  Nashville  and  re- 
entered the  ser\icc  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville^  beinir 
chief  clerk  for  the  division  while  there,  and  in  1909 
went  to  Allgood,  Tennessee,  and  was  employed  as  audi- 
tor for  the  Oberton  County  Railroad  Company  for  eoiiie 
little  time.  He  later  went  to  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  ae 
traveling  auditor  for  the  M.  O.  ft  G.  R.  R.,  and  on  No- 
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vember  19,  1911,  he  came  to  Denison  to  become  auditor 
of  the  same  road  for  the  state  of  Texas.  It  will  be  seen 
readllj  enough  that  Mr.  Shields'  progress  has  been  con- 
tinuous, and  that  whenever  he  has  made  H,  change  it 
has  been  to  better  his  condition.  His  present  post  is 
one  of  no  little  responsibility,  and  is  one  that  he  has 
thus  far  filled  with  acceptability  to  his  superiors  in  the 
service,  and  in  a  manner  that  is  highly  creditable  to 
himself. 

Mr.  Shields  is  a  Democrat  and  is  enthusiastic  and  ener- 
getic in  his  labors  for  the  good  of  the  party.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks 
and  of  the  Masonic  order  in  its  various  branches,  and 
is  an  active  member  of  the  Denison  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. In  his  churchly  relations,  he  has  membership 
in  the  First  Christian  church  of  Denison. 

Though  Mr.  Shields'  acquaintance  with  the  state  of 
Texas  is  necessarily  a  brief  one,  it  has  been  a  delightful 
one  to  him  thus  far,  and  he  is  highly  enthusiastic  about 
climatic  and  other  advantageous  conditions  here  preva- 
lent. He  has  done  considerable  traveling  in  the  years 
that  he  has  been  identified  with  railroad  work  with  the 
various  lines  mentioned  previously,  so  that  he  feels  him- 
self qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  various  states  wherein  he  has  resided,  and 
it  will  scarcely  be  questioned  that  he  is  qualified  to  speak 
with  authority  on  these  matters.  It  is  therefore  the 
greater  praise  for  Texas  that  he  so  unqualifiedly  recom- 
mends the  state  to  those  who  are  seeking  a  new  home 
where  opportunity  is  not  a  stranger  to  the  energetic  soul, 
and  where  the  climate  makes  for  comfort  and  happiness, 
during  practically  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Patrick  Henry  Tobin.  In  the  year  1872,  Patrick 
Henry  Tobin  took  up  his  residence  in  Denison,  and  here 
he  has  since  been  identified  with  the  business  activities 
of  the  city  in  a  creditable  manner,  and  withal,  most  suc- 
cessfully. He  is  now  manager  and  treasurer  of  the  Deni- 
son Crystal  Ice  Company,  though  previous  to  his  asso- 
ciation with  this  company,  in  1894,  he  was  otherwise 
identified  with  various  business  enterprises. 

Mr.  Tobin  was  born  on  March  22,  1851,  in  West  Rut- 
land, Vermont,  and  is  a  son  of  Patrick  and  Margaret 
(Morrecy)  Tobin.  The  father  came  from  Ireland  when 
but  a  boy  and  first  located  in  Canada.  He  came  over 
into  Vermont  in  early  manhood,  later  moving  to  Ken- 
tucky and  still  later  to  Missouri,  where  in  Clinton  county 
he  was  engaged  in  farming  activities  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  died  in  1889  in  his  Clinton  county  home  in 
Missouri.  Nine  children  were  born  to  Patrick  and  Mar- 
garet Tobin, — seven  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  Patrick 
Henry  Tobin  of  this  review  was  the  eldest  of  the  family. 

As  a  small  boy  during  the  war  period  and  as  a  youth 
during  the  years  of  reconstruction,  Patrick  Henry  Tobin 
did  not  grow  up  in  a  time  when  the  youth  of  his  station 
received  any  great  advantages.  He  had  practically  no 
education,  and  what  he  knows  of  books  he  has  learned 
since  coming  to  manhood.  His  first  real  work  in  life  was 
as  a  fireman  on  the  Eock  Island  and  North  Western 
Eailroads,  and  after  he  had  served  the  usual  apprentice- 
ship as  a  fireman  and  machinist,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
post  of  engineer,  and  he  was  employed  in  that  capacity 
as  one  among  the  first  men  to  run  into  Denison  over 
the  M.  K.  &  T.  Eailroad,  making  his  initial  trip  on 
December  25,  1872.  He  remained  in  the  employ  of  the 
M.  K.  &  T.  E.  E.  until  1882,  at  which  time  he  went  to 
Old  Mexico,  in  the  employ  of  the  National  Mexican  Rail- 
road as  master  mechanic,  and  he  was  there  employed 
in  that  capacity  for  ten  years.  In  October,  1890,  he 
returned  to  Denison  and  here  became  interested  in  the 
cotton  business.  He  later  transferred  his  interest  to  the 
ice  business,  and,  as  has  already  been  stated,  he  is  now 
manager  and  treasurer  of  the  Denison  Crystal  Ice  Com- 
pany at  Denison,  Texas,  his  other  interests  being  the 
presidency  of  The  Durant  Ice  &  Light  Co.,  at  Durant, 
Oklahoma. 

Always  an  active  and  energetic  man,  Mr.  Tobin  has 


not  enjoyed  a  vacation  since  he  became  established  here 
in  business,  and  he  is  now  endeavoring  to  arrange  his 
affairs  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  retire  from  his  present 
position  and  take  a  long  needed  vacation  from  his  duties. 
The  business  under  his  'management  has  taken  on  sur- 
prising proportions,  and  the  Denison  plant  has  a  daily 
capacity  of  100  tons,  while  that  of  the  Durant  plant  is 
about  50  tons  daily. 

Mr.  Tobin  is  not  tied  hard  and  fast  to  any  particular 
political  faction,  but  when  he  votes  he  considers  the  man 
and  the  office  and  is  guided  by  his  unbiased  judgment. 
He  has  given  service  to  the  city  as  a  councilman  and 
was  president  of  the  city  council  for  a  number  of  years, 
proving  the  quality  of  his  citizenship  in  no  uncertain 
terms  during  that  time.  He  also  gave  worthy  service 
as.  a  member  of  the  school  board  for  some  years,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  at  Bryan,  for  six  years.  He 
is  an  executive  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  fraternally  is  identified  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
as  well  as  being  an  honorary  member  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Catho- 
lic church. 

On  October  31,  1879,  Mr.  Tobin  was  married  at  Den- 
ison to  Miss  Jessie  Cameron,  a  daughter  of  John  Cam- 
eron, for  some  years  engaged  in  the  hotel  business  in 
Denison  as  proprietor  of  the  Cameron  House,  one  of  the 
first  hotels  in  the  city. 

Three  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tobin. 
Mary,  born  in  Denison,  Texas,  is  the  wife  of  a  Mr. 
George  Williams,  a  mail  agent.  Miss  Margaret,  born 
in  Toluca,  capital  of  the  state  of  Old  Mexico,  lives  at 
home,  and  James  C.  Tobin,  born  in  the  city  of  Old 
Mexico,  is  associated  with  his  father.  The  family  is  one 
possessing  a  generous  mixture  of  Celtic  blood,  and  it  is 
a  fact  in  which  they  have  a  considerable  pride,  though 
they  regard  their  American  citizenship  as  a  matter  of 
premier  consideration.  The  family  have  been  residents 
of  Denison  since  1890.  Though  he  has  been  a  visitor 
or  resident  in  no  less  than  twenty-eight  states  in  the 
Union,  Mr.  Tobin  declares  stanchly  for  Texas,  and  is 
well  content  to  maintain  his  residence  here  for  the  re- 
i}iainder  of  his  days.  Two  brothers  also  reside  in  this 
state.  David  lives  at  Fort  Worth,  and  is  there  employed 
as  a  conductor  on  the  T.  P.  R.  R.,  and  Dennis  Tobin  is 
located  at  Whitesboro,  where  he  is  in  the  service  of  the 
M.  K.  &  T.  R.  R.  as  an  engineer. 

William  W.  Decker.  This  is  a  name  which  has  been 
well  known  and  prominent  in  Denison  since  the  early  days 
of  that  city  for  a  period  of  at  least  thirty-five  years. 
Mr.  Decker  has  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  engaged 
in  the  very  important  industry  of  brick  manufacture, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  carried  on  a  large  business  as 
a  contractor*  and  builder.  He  can  probably  claim  credit 
for  a  considerable  share  of  material  development  in  this 
section  of  the  state  and  is  a  citizen  whose  worth  and 
integrity  are  always  above  question. 

William  W.  Decker  was  born  September  13,  1857,  at 
Owensboro,  Kentucky,  a  son  of  H.  S.  and  Mary  E. 
Decker,  also  natives  of  Kentucky.  His  father  was  a 
brick  manufacturer,  and  coming  to  Texas  in  1878,  es- 
tablished a  plant  for  the  making  of  brick  at  Denison, 
that  being  one  of  the  earliest  brick  plants  in  that  vicinity. 
He  finally  retired,  and  is  now  living  in  Denison,  where 
his  wife  died  about  1904.  There  are  seven  living  chil- 
dren, and  William  W.  is  next  to  the  oldest.  Except  one 
brother,  all  the  others  are  in  Texas,  and  a  cousin  of  Mr. 
Decker  is  N.  H.  L.  Decker,  the  prominent  attorney  and 
public  leader  living  at  Denison.  The  Decker  family 
is  descended  from  a  combination  of  German  and  Hol- 
land Dutch  stock,  originally  located  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
early  education  of  Mr.  Decker  was  supplied  through  the 
public  schools  of  Owensboro,  his  native  town,  and  after 
considerable  training  and  somewhat  varied  experience 
in  other  lines,  in  1880  he  began  his  business  as  a  brick 
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manufacturer  at  Denison.  Since  then  he  has  added  gen- 
eral contracting  and  is  now  the  proprietor  of  a  large 
and  flourishing  business. 

In  politics  Mr.  Decker  has  always  aligned  himself  with 
Democratic  policies,  and  fraternally  is  affiliated  with  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World.  On  January  29,  1874,  at  Den- 
ison, Texas,  he  married  Miss  Addie  Rogers,  a  daughter 
of  G.  B.  Rogers,  who  for  many  years  owned  and  operated 
an  iron  foundry  at  Gainesville,  an  industry  which  was 
one  of  great  importance  during  the  early  days.  Her 
father  died  several  years  ago.  To  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Decker  have  been  born  two  daughters:  Carrie 
May,  now  twenty-one  years  of  age  is  the  wife  of  Will 
Booth,  a  machinist  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
Railway;  and  Miss  Rembert  who  is  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  in  1912  graduated  from  the  high  school  at  Den- 
ison. Having  lived  in  Denison  for  upwards  of  forty 
years,  Mr.  Decker  might  properly  be  considered  an  au- 
thority on  certain  advantages  of  that  community,  and 
he  expresses  himself  forcibly  with  regard  to  the  climate, 
the  business  opportunities  and  the  general  wholesome- 
ness  and  prosperity  of  this  thriving  center  of  North 
Texas.  He  has  witnessed  a  remarkable  growth  along  all 
lines,  and  in  every  way  has  done  what  he  could  to  pro- 
mote the  continued  welfare  and  advancement  of  his 
home  city.  His  home  ia  at  1018  W.  Sear  street,  while 
his  business  is  conducted  at  1308  West  Crawford  Street. 

Patrick  J.  Brennan.  As  cashier  of  The  National 
Bank  of  Denison  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Public 
School  Trustees,  Patrick  J.  Brennan  is  a  business  and 
civic  leader  and  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  affairs 
at  Denison.  His  home  has  been  in  that  city  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  he  is  a  forceful  and  vigorous 
factor  in  the  activities  of  that  flourishing  north  Texas 
city. 

Patrick  J.  Brennan  was  born  February  4,  1865,  at 
Montreal,  Canada,  and  represents  a  family  which  for  a 
century  has  been  quite  prominent,  not  only  in  a  busi- 
ness way  but  in  public  affairs  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
Mr.  Brennan  is  the  only  one  of  his  immediate  family 
living  in  the  United  States.  His  grandparents  on  both 
sides  came  from  Ireland  about  1820,  and  located  ii^ 
Montreal,  where  they  have  a  large  relationship.  Mem- 
bers of  the  family  have  attained  distinction,  both  in 
municipal,  provincial  and  federal  politics,  and  have  been 
staunch  Conservatives.  M.  P.  Ryan,  an  uncle  by  mar- 
riage, represented  Montreal  Centre  in  Parliament  for  a 
number  of  years,  nlso  sers^ed  as  Collector  of  Customs  for 
the  port  of  Montreal,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  seat  in 
Parliament  by  J.  J.  Curran,  another  uncle  who  subse- 
quently became  Solicitor  General  in  the  Dominion  Cabi- 
net of  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Thompson,  and  still  later  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  Mr.  Brennan  was  the  oldest  of  a  family  of 
ten  children,  six  sons  and  four  daughters,  eight  of  whom 
are  now  living.  The  parents  were  Patrick  and  Sarah 
Elizabeth  (Phelan)  Brennan,  both  born  in  the  city  of 
Montreal,  where  his  father  was  a  manufacturer,  and 
died  Februarv  25,  1S95.  The  mother  i>assed  away  Mav 
19,  1911. 

The  early  education  of  Patrick  .T.  Brennan  was  acquired 
in  Montreal  schools,  and  his  first  business  experience  was 
with  the  wholesale  iron,  steel  an<l  hardware  house  of 
Frothingham  and  Workman,  the  oldest  firm  of  its  kind 
in  Canada,  established  in  the  vear  1S04.  Nine  voars 
relationship  as  an  employe  of  that  house  gave  ^Mr.  Bren- 
nan a  very  l>road  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
business,  and  following  that  he  was  attracted  into  the 
far  Srmthwostern  country,  arriving  at  Denison  on  June 
7,  1S90.  Here  he  took  the  ])osition  of  teller  in  the  City 
Bank  of  Denison,  an  institution  which  on  October  20, 
189(1,  was  consolidated  with  The  National  Bank  of  Deni- 
son and  with  the  latter  institution  he  has  been  connected 
ever  since.  He  served  as  teller  for  a  number  of  years, 
later  ])eing  elected  Assistant  Cashier,  has  held  his  pres- 


ent post  as  Cashier  for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  a  pop- 
ular official  who  has  done  much  to  attract  and  retain 
the  patronage  of  the  bank,  being  one  of  the  men  re- 
sponsible for  its  substantial  prosperity.. 

Mr.  Brennan  is  also  president  of  the  public  school 
board  and  was  the  first  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce as  an  incorporated  organization.  In  politics  a 
Democrat,  he  has  taken  much  interest  in  his  party,  also 
been  active  in  city,  county  and  state  affairs,  although 
never  aspiring  to  office  himself.  He  is  also  prominent 
in  fraternal  organizations,  being  Past  Exalted  Ruler  of 
Denison  Lodge,  No.  238,  B.  P.  O.  E.,  also  Past  District 
Deputy  for  Northeast  Texas.  He  is  Treasurer  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  Build- 
ing Association  at  Denison,  and  his  other  affiliations  are 
with  the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters,  the  F.  M.  C. 
Circle,  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Catholic  church. 

On  February  24,  1892,  Mr.  Brennan  was  married  at 
Denison  to  Miss  Mary  Pyley,  who  was  born  at  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  a  daughter  of  Morris  Pyley.  Her  father  was  a 
farmer  and  land  owner  in  that  vicinity  and  died  January 
22,  1871.  Her  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary 
E.  Taylor,  was  bom  in  Ohio,  and  her  father  was  likewise 
a  native  of  that  state,  so  that  the  family  was  among  the 
early  settlers  of  the  Buckeye  State.  Mrs.  Brennan 's 
mother  is  still  living.  Of  the  four  children  bom  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brennan,  the  three  now  living  are:  William 
Wilson,  aged  eighteen,  is  a  student  in  the  University 
of  Texas;  Eobert  Emmett  is  fifteen  years  of  age  and  in 
the  Denison  High  School;  Mary  Eleanor  is  ten  years  of 
age  and  also  in  school.  Mr.  Brennan  usually  spends 
his  vacations  in  the  North  and  East,  principally  visiting 
his  relatives  in  Montreal.  His  home  is  1027  Gandy 
street. 

CHARLES  R.  LooMis.  For  twelve  years  a  member  of 
the  El  Paso  bar,  Mr.  Loomis  has  in  that  time  acquired 
the  distinction  of  accomplishments  whjfch  rank  him 
foremost  among  the  local  lawyers.  Mr.  Loomis  is  an 
Ohio  man,  and  came  to  El  Paso  soon  after  leaving  the 
University.  Mr.  Loomis  possesses  a  passion  for  knowl- 
edge and  action,  is  thoroughly  versed  in  the  technics 
of  law,  is  an  ardent  student,  and  goes  into  every  case 
with  an  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  in  themselves 
would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  a  great  part  of  his 
success  as  a  lawyer. 

Charles  K.  Loomis  was  born  at  Bloom  Switch,  in 
Scioto  county,  Ohio,  May  28,  1872,  and  his  parents  were 
Henry  W.  and  Martha  R.  Loomis.  His  early  education 
was  attained  in  the  public  schools  of  Ohio,  and  on  com- 
pleting his  course  there  he  became  a  teacher.  It  was 
through  the  avenue  of  teaching  that  he  finally  entered 
the  law.  After  teaching  for  one  year  he  attended  the 
Normal  University  at  Lebanon,  and  then  continued  teach- 
ing, saving  his  money  and  exercising  all  the  thrift  of 
which  he  was  capable,  so  that  eventually  he  entered  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor,  and  practically  worked  his  own  way  Sirough  uni- 
versity until  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  IjIaB.  in  1903. 
From  university  he  located  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  where 
he  opened  an  office  and  started  out  to  acquire  a  praeticey 
])ut  soon  heard  the  call  of  the  great  Southwest,  and  in 
October  of  1903  he  came  to  El  Paso,  the  city  which 
has  ever  since  been  his  home.  ^Ir.  Loomis  was  married 
in  El  Paso,  April  26,  1911,  to  Miss  Ethel  Virginia  White, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Z.  T.  White,  of  El  Paso. 
He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
and  fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  Order 
up  to  the  thirty-second  degree  of  Scottish  Bite,  includ- 
ing his  affiliations  with  the  Blue  Lodge,  the  Knights 
Templar  Commandery  and  the  Shrine.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Pvthias,  and  the  Elks,  the 
Toltec  Club,  the  Country  Club  and  of  the  El  Paso  County 
and  the  Texas  State  Bar  Association.  He  also  has  mem- 
bership in  the  State  Bar  Associations  of  Michigan,  Ohio 
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and  California.  As  to  politics,  Mr.  Loomis  is  independ- 
ent, but  takes  much  interest  in  local  and  state  good 
government.  For  eight  years  he  served  as  referee  in 
bankruptcy.  He  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Texas 
National  Guards,  being  for  two  years  an  officer  in  the 
same.  He  is  a  member  of  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  of 
the  Citizens'  League,  and  his  various  diversions  include 
hunting  and  fishing  and  golf. 

In  the  entire  city  of  El  Paso  there  could  hardly  be 
fpund  a  man  more  enthusiastic  and  practical  in  his 
boosting  of  the  resources  and  opportunities  of  El  Paso 
and  west  Texas  than  Mr.  Loomis.  In  his  opinion,  Texas 
oifers  more  and  better  opportunities  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union.  The  laws  are  especially  equitable, 
and  all  conditions  favor  and  offer  equal  opportunity  to 
the  young  men  just  starting  his  life.  Mr.  Loomis  has 
taken  much  interest  in  the  welfare  of  young  men  and 
is  one  of  the  state  organizers  of  the  American  Boy 
Scouts.  While  he  was  in  college  at  Ann  Arbor,  he 
served  as  assistant  law  librarian  for  two  years,  and  is 
now  president  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Club  in 
El  Paso.  He  was  elected  vice  president  of  the  Com- 
mercial Law  League  of  America  in   1913. 

In  1910  Mr.  Ix)omis  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr. 
Fred  C.  Knollenberg,  under  the  firm  name  of  Loomis  & 
Knollenberg.  Mr.  Knollenberg  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  an  especially  able  lawyer  and 
prominent  member  of  the  Texas  bar.  Since  its  forma- 
tion this  firm  has  enjoyed  a  large  and  generous  share 
of  the  practice  in  the  local  courts.  Of  Mr.  Loomis  it 
may  be  said  that  his  soul  is  in  his  work.  It  is  evident 
that  he  finds  more  satisfaction  in  the  winning  of  the 
case  and  the  performance  of  a  real  service,  through  the 
medium  of  his  profession,  than  is  derived  from  any 
fee  which  results  from  his  efforts.  Mr.  Loomis  and 
partner  have  excellent  offices,  and  a  large  and  repre- 
sentative clientage  has  been  gradually  coming  to  them. 

Humboldt  H.  Cummins.  Grayson  county  can  boast  of 
many  members  of  the  bar  who  have  won  distinction  in 
their  profession  but  among  this  number  there  are  few 
who  carry  their  honors  with  a  more  quiet  dignity  than 
Humboldt  H.  Cummins,  of  Denison,  who  is  no  less  re- 
spected by  the  community  than  by  the  clients  whose  in- 
terests he  protects.  Coming  to  this  city  some  twenty 
years  ago,  he  has  steadily  advanced  to  a  position  of 
prominence  among  the  legal  men  of  North  Texas,  and 
his  connection  with  numerous  important  cases  of  juris- 
prudence has  made  his  figure  a  familiar  one  in  the  courts 
of  this  section.  Mr.  Cummins  is  a  native  son  of  Gray- 
son county,  and  was  born  March  12,  1873,  a  son  of  James 
H.  and  Helen  (Morrison)  Cummins.  His  father,  a  na- 
tive of  Missouri,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  came  to  the 
Lone  Star  state  in  1861,  and  almost  immediately  there- 
after volunteered  for  service  in  the  Confederate  army. 
He  became  a  member  of  General  Price's  army,  operat- 
ing in  Missouri,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  Civil  war 
was  made  quartermaster  of  his  regiment.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  peaceful  pursuits  he  adopted  the  vocation  of  agri- 
culturist, and  continued  to  be  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil 
in  Grayson  county  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
died  July  23,  1890,  with  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him,  while  the  mother  still  survives,  and  makes 
her  home  in  Denison.  She  is  a  remarkable  woman  in 
many  ways,  and  is  very  alert  and  active  in  mind  for 
one  of  seventy-three  years.  There  were  four  sons  and 
six  daughters  in  the  family  of  James  H.  and  Helen  Cum- 
mins, and  the  greater  number  of  these  still  reside  in 
Texas. 

Humboldt  H.  Cummins  is  the  youngest  son  of  his 
parents.  His  early  education  was  secured  in  the  public 
schools  of  Grayson  county,  this  being  supplemented  by 
attendance  at  the  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  where 
he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1894,  receiving  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  He  immediately  opened 
offices  in  Denison,  and  this  growing  and  flourishing  city 


has  continued  to  be  his  field  of  endeavor  to  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Cummins  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
develojftnent  of  the  city  and  with  its  prosperity  he  has 
prospered.  As  his  abilities  have  become  recognized,  he 
has  entered  more  actively  into  the  important  avenues 
of  his  calling,  and  at  one  time  and  another  has  been 
retained  in  cases  the  outcome  of  which  has  made  local 
and  county  history.  His  office  is  located  at  No.  223^ 
West  Main  street.  Mr.  Cummins  has  served  as  city  at- 
torney for  two  terms,  and  as  assistant  county  attorney  of 
Grayson  county  for  four  years,  and  in  each  capacity  has 
shown  his  high  ideals  of  the  responsibilities  of  public 
service.  Always  a  Democrat,  he  is  known  as  one  of  the 
influential  party  men  of  his  section.  Mr.  Cummins  is 
connected  fraternally  with  the  Elks,  and  holds  the  chair 
of  esteemed  knight  in  the  local  lodge.  As  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  he  has  done  much  to  ad- 
vance the  business  interests  of  Denison,  and  his  influ- 
ence in  all  lin^s  of  civic  activity  has  been  most  markedly 
for  the  good. 

On  September  22,  1904,  Mr.  Cummins  was  married  at 
Denison,  Texas,  to  Miss  Nellie  Moore,  daughter  of  L.  B. 
and  Virginia  Moore,  the  former  of  whom  was  in  the 
jewelry  business  for  a  number  of  years  but  is  now  re- 
tired and  a  resident  of  Denison.  Mr.  Moore,  while  a 
resident  of  Illinois,  volunteered  for  service  in  the  Fed- 
eral army  during  the  war  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  subsequently  participated  in  a  number  of  battles 
during  the  four  years  of  his  service,  and  in  one  fierce 
engagement  received  a  severe  wound  in  his  face.  He 
came  to  Texas  in  1880,  and  since  that  time  has  been  a 
resident  of  Denison.  Mr.  Cummins  generally  spends  his 
vacations  in  travel,  principally  in  the  western  states.  He 
has  found  no  locality,  however,  which  he  feels  measures 
up  to  the  healthful  climate  of  North  Texas,  with  its 
medium  of  altitude  and  even  temperature.  His  confi- 
dence in  the  continued  prosperity  and  growth  of  Denison 
has  been  evidenced  by  his  investments  in  realty,  which 
includes  his  pleasant  and  attractive  home  at  No.  901 
West  Woodard  street. 

John  W.  Madden.  Any  analyzation  of  the  career  and 
achievements  of  John  W.  Madden  would  undoubtedly 
lead  one  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  this  prosperous 
merchant  of  Denison  has  been  actuated  at  all  times  by 
a  sense  of  duty — the  duty  which  he  owes  to  himself  to 
improve  best  his  opportunities  and  the  duty  which  he 
owes  to  others,  a  duty  which  it  would  seem  finds  joy 
in  its  doing.  Laudable  ambition  was  perhaps  the  first 
foundation  stone  that  he  laid,  upon  which  he  has  builded 
a  success  that  stamps  him  as  one  of  his  community's 
most  able  men.  To  this  he  added  unfaltering  energy 
and  unabating  persistency  of  purpose,  but  at  all  times 
he  has  recognized  and  appreciated  individual  responsi- 
bility towards  those  with  whom  he  has  worked  and  those 
who  have  worked  for  him,  and  it  is  as  much  for  this 
reason  as  any  other  that  he  occupies  the  conceded  posi- 
tion which  is  his  today. 

Mr.  Madden  is  a  native  of  Tennessee,  born  August  14, 
1869,  at  Loudon,  Loudon  county,  a  son  of  James  C.  and 
Mary  J.  Madden,  natives  of  the  Big  Bend  state.  The 
father,  a  farmer  by  vocation,  brought  the  family  to 
Texas  in  1871  and  located  in  Denton  county,  where  he 
continued  to  carry  on  agricultural  pursuits  with  a  fair 
measure  of  success  until  his  death  in  1887.  The  mother, 
who  still  survives  and  makes  her  home  with  her  son  at 
Denison,  is  seventy-four  years  of  age,  yet  retains  her 
faculties  in  a  remarkable  degree  and  is  very  active  for 
one  of  her  advanced  years.  Two  children  were  born  to 
James  C.  and  Mary  J.  Madden:  John  W.,  and  James 
A.,  the  latter  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  business  as  an 
associate  of  his  brother  at  Ardmore,  Oklahoma. 

John  W.  Madden  was  a  child  of  two  years  when  he 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Texas,  and  in  the  public 
schools  of  Denton  county  his  education  was  secured.  He 
was  reared  to  agricultural  pursuits,  but  the  youth's  in- 
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clinatlons  turned  toward  a  commercial  career,  and  after 
the  death  of  his  father  he  secured  employment  as  a 
clerk  in  a  mercantile  establishment,  where  he  remained 
three  years.  In  1890  he  embarked  in  business  at  Temple, 
Texas,  associated  with  the  late  A.  E.  Graham.  This  part- 
nership proved  beneficial  to  both,  the  firm  gradually 
extending  the  scope  of  its  activities  from  town  to  town 
until  a  chain  of  sixteen  stores  represented  the  interests 
of  Messrs.  Graham  and  Madden.  After  the  death  of 
Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Madden  concentrated  his  energies  upon 
the  development  of  the  store  at  Denison,  this  establish- 
ment now  being  headquarters,  with  the  branch  at  Ard- 
more,  Oklahoma,  under  the  management  of  James  A. 
Madden,  heretofore  mentioned.  At  the  latter  place  the 
business  is  carried  on  in  a  building  40x188  feet,  with  a 
complete  line  of  the  most  up-to-date  goods,  the  trade 
extending  far  out  into  the  country,  about  twenty-five 
clerks  being  necessary  to  handle  the  great  volume  of 
business.  The  business  at  Denison  is  represented  by  a 
two-story  structure,  of  modern  style,  100x120  ft.,  with  a 
floor  space  of  24,000  sq.  ft.  A  general  line  of  dry  goods 
and  ready-to-wear  gentlemen's  and  ladies^  garments  are 
carried  and  fifty  clerks  are  employed.  It  may  be  stated 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  this  is  one  of  Deni- 
son's  most  important  industries  and  one  which  has  done 
much  toward  furthering  the  city's  commercial  importance 
among  the  cities  of  North  Texas.  Mr.  Madden  is  an  ex- 
tremely busy  man,  as  is  but  natural  in  the  management 
of  such  a  large  enterprise,  yet  he  has  found  time  to  de- 
vote to  the  betterment  of  the  general  welfare  of  his  com- 
munity, and  as  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
represents  the  municipality's  best  business  interests.  He 
is  a  Democrat  but  has  not  sought  public  oflice,  and  his 
religious  connection  is  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  He  has  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  home  at  No. 
1103  W.  Morton  street. 

Mr.  Madden  was  married  in  Denton,  in  1893,  to  Miss 
Lilla  Graham,  daughter  of  A.  E.  and  Sarah  Graham,  the 
former  of  whom,  for  many  years  a  prominent  merchant 
of  Denton,  died  in  1910,  while  the  latter  passed  away 
about  1908.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madden  have  one  son,  John 
W.,  Jr.,  a  bright  lad  of  ten  years,  who  is  attending  the 
public  schools  of  Denison. 

Charles  Thomas  McGregor,  M.  D.  A  native  son  of 
Texas,  for  ten  years  engaged  in  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Oklahoma  and  in  this  state,  Dr.  McGregor  is 
local  surgeon  for  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway 
at  Denison,  and  since  locating  there  has  built  up  a  good 
private  practice. 

Charles  Thomas  McGregor  was  born  near  Bel  ton,  in 
Bell  county,  Texas,  July  9,  1878,  a  son  of  Thomas  Hiram 
and  Lou  (Wooten)  McGregor.  Both  parents  were  na- 
tives of  Tennessee,  and  were  of  Scotch-Irish  stock.  There 
are  several  families  of  relatives  in  Texas,  and  Dr.  Mc- 
Gregor is  a  descendant  of  Rob  Roy  McGregor,  a  noted 
character  of  Scotland.  The  father  of  Dr.  McGregor, 
who  taught  school  in  Bell  county  for  several  years,  later 
took  up  the  practice  of  dentistry  at  Holland,  Texas, 
where  he  and  his  wife  still  reside.  There  were  nine  sons 
and  two  daughters,  and  the  doctor  was  the  fourth  in  the 
family.  Two  children  died  in  infancy  and  Aubrey  Mc- 
Gregor died  at  Holland,  Texas,  January  25,  1913. 

His  early  education  was  acquired  in  the  public  schools 
and,  to  equip  himself  for  his  profession,  he  entered  the 
hospital  college  of  medicine  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
where  he  was  graduated  M.  D.  in  1904.  Dr.  McGregor 
believes  in  keeping  up  with  the  times  in  his  profession, 
and  in  1911  took  a  post-graduate  course  in  the  Poly- 
clinic School  of  Surgery,  and  received  a  post-graduate 
degree.  His  practice  as  a  physician  and  surgeon  begun 
in  Houston,  Mississippi,  where  he  remained  until  1905, 
and  then  located  in  Caddo,  Oklahoma,  which  was  his 
homo  for  about  a  year.  Dr.  McGregor  came  to  Denison 
in  1912  and  opened  his  present  office  in  the  Security 
Building,  on  November  22d  of  that  year.     During  his 


residence  in  Caddo  he  served  as  an  alderman  of  the  cit 
and  is  now  in  addition  to  his  private  practice  a  loc^ 
surgeon  for  the  M.  K.  &  T.  R.  R.  He  is  a  Democrat  i 
politics,  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  ani 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  th 
Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  and  is  a  deacon  'in  the  Chris 
tian  church. 

In  Sherman,  Texas,  on  January  21,  1907,  Dr.  Mc 
Gregor  married  Miss  Mamie  Malone,  a  daughter  of  B 
E.  and  Roxie  (Ennis)  Malone.  Her  father  was  fo 
about  twenty-eight  years  in  the  employ  of  the  M.  K.  < 
T.  R.  R.,  and  died  August  16,  1913.  Her  mother  i 
still  living.  To  their  marriage  has  been  bom  one  soi 
Charles  T.,  Jr.,  on  November  17,  1907.  The  famil 
home  is  at  515  West  Woodard  street. 

William  L.  Foster.  In  Sterling  county  and  through 
out  that  section  of  west  Texas,  William  L.  Foster  i 
now  known  as  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  influen 
tial  business  men  and  stock  raisers,  and  in  Sterling 
City  is  president  of  the  First  National  Bank.  His  sue 
cess,  which  is  of  a  large  and  worthy  nature,  has  beei 
won  entirely  as  a  result  of  his  own  well  directed  efiforti 
When  he  started  out  it  was  as  a  farmer,  with  ver 
little  capital  and,  outside  of  his  experience,  he  foun 
that  occupation  a  poor  means  of  revenue.  He  late 
became  interested  in  cattle  raising  and  by  hard  wor 
and  careful  saving  attained  enough  to  start  his  first  here 
From  that  time  to  this,  for  a  period  of  thirty  yearj 
he  has  been  constantly  increasing  his  resources,  and  a 
the  present  time  controls  and  owns  an  immense  domai 
of  about  forty  thousand  acres,  and  sends  to  market  som 
of  the  finest  cattle  produced  in  west  Texas. 

William  L.  Foster,  who  is  of  Scotch-Irish  stock,  th 
family  of  Fosters  having  been  numerous  and  infi.ueiitifl 
in  Kentucky,  was  born  January  1,  1858,  in  Navarr 
county,  Texas.  His  parents  were  Dr.  William  L.  an< 
Ararat  (Dunn)  Foster.  His  father,  a  physician,  cam^ 
from  Kentucky  to  Texas  in  1852,  and  was  one  of  tb 
pioneer  doctors  of  Navarro  county,  where  he  practices 
medicine  and  served  a  large  number  of  the  early  set 
tiers  in  that  locality  until  his  death  in  1865.  The  mothe 
died  about  1882.  Of  the  nine  cliildren  in  the  famil; 
William  L.  was  the  youngest. 

When  he  was  growing  up  in  Navarro  county  ther< 
were  few  schools  and  those  of  a  very  ordinary  charactei 
in  equipment  and  efficiency.  He  attended  private  schooli 
for  a  time,  but  most  of  his  education  has  been  self 
acquired.  He  is  a  self-made  man  in  the  best  sense  oi 
that  misused  term.  His  first  venture  as  a  farmer  ii 
Ellis  county,  as  already  mentioned  was  on  too  small  i 
scale  to  be  profitable.  He  then  joined  with  his  brothe: 
R.  W.  Foster,  and  his  brother-in-law  L.  Greene  Allen,  i] 
running  a  herd  of  cattle  on  shares.  They  started  wit] 
about  one  thousand  head,  and  he  continued  in  this  wa; 
for  four  years,  between  1876  and  1880.  They  finally  soL 
the  stock  for  four  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  a  hea^ 
and  Mr.  Foster's  share  of  the  profits  during  these  fou 
years  amounted  to  about  twenty-five  cents  a  day.  Th 
chief  advantage  was  the  experience  it  gave  him  in  th 
cattle  business.  He  had  saved  all  his  profit  and  wisel; 
invested  it  in  young  cattle,  and  from  that  time  forwari 
his  success  although  it  has  encountered  reverses  and  ot 
stacles  has  been  fairly  continuous.  Mr.  Foster  is  on 
of  the  progressive  cattlemen  of  west  Texas,  and  from  th 
time  he  started  in  the  business  has  been  aiming  to  bree 
up  his  stock  and  keep  his  standards  as  high  as  possibh 
For  a  number  of  years  he  has  run  on  his  pastures  abou 
thirty-five  hundred  head  of  high  grade  cattle,  and  is  th 
owner  and  operator  of  some  forty  thousand  acres  of  Ian 
in  Sterling  and  Mitchell  counties.  On  this  land  he  ha 
several  different  sets  of  buildings  and  improvements  fo 
the  stock  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  men  who  al 
tend  the  business  of  the  ranch.  His  home  residence  i 
Sterling  City  is  one  of  the  attractive  places  of  that  towi 
and  cost  about  twenty  thousand  dollars  when  erected. 
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Mr.  Foster  has  always  been  a  Democratic  voter,  and  a 
loyal  adherent  of  that  party.  He  is  affiliated  with  Boyal 
Arch  Masonry,  and  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 
He  is  a  steward  and  trustee  in  the  Sterling  City  Meth- 
odist church  south. 

In  1878  Mr.  Foster  married  Miss  Carrie  Allen,  a 
daughter  of  T.  F.  and  Mary  A.  Allen,  of  Ellis  county. 
Her  father  was  a  farmer  and  stockman,  and  at  one  time 
served  with  the  Texas  Eangers,  in  fighting  the  Indians 
along  the  frontier.  His  death  occurred  February  26, 
1911,  and  the  mother  died  December  23,  1910.  Mr. 
Foster,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  married  her 
sister,  Miss  Mary  E.  Allen  on  January  6,  1886.  The  six 
children,  three  sons  and  three  daughters  of  Mr.  Foster 
are :  Miss  Ethel  R.  was  born  April  24,  1887 ;  Mrs.  Jessie 
Price,  bom  February  3,  1889,  was  married  March  6,  1913, 
to  Frank  S.  Price  and  lives  in  Hustin,  Louisiana;  Koyal 
F.  was  born  January  19,  1891;  Miss  Fay  M.  was  born 
March  31,  1893;  William  L.,  Jr.,  was  born  September 
11,  1895;  Allen  Foster  was  born  October  7,  1900.  The 
son  Royal  is  now  a  student  in  the  Polytechnic  College  at 
Fort  Worth.  Miss  Fay  is  studying  art  under  the  private 
instruction  of  Mrs.  Patterson,  at  Dallas.. 

Through  long  years  of  experience  Mr.  Foster  has  be- 
come thoroughly  convinced  of  the  great  resources  and 
the  great  future  of  west  Texas.  In  the  vastness  of  its 
material  resources,  largely  undeveloped  up  to  this  time, 
and  its  climate  he  sees  assets  which  are  bound  to  in- 
crease in  value  and  in  service  to  population  as  the  years 
pass.  The  North  Concho  River  country  is  particularly 
adaptable  to  settlement  and  development,  since  an  un- 
failing source  of  water  is  to  be  obtained  everywhere 
at  a  distance  of  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  feet  beloi?^ 
the  surface. 

William  B.  Glardon.  Probably  only  a  few  residents 
of  Texas  outside  of  El  Paso  are  aware  that  the  inventor 
of  one  of  the  most  useful  instruments  used  in  modern 
railroading  now  lives  and  has  his  business  headquarters 
at  El  Paso.  The  telegraphone  is  an  instrument  which 
is  installed  in  all  the  principal  railroad  offices  through- 
out this  country,  and  is  employed  for  carrying  on  a  con- 
versation over  a  telegraph  wire  which  at  the  same  time 
is  being  used  for  its  original  purpose  in  conveying  tele- 
graphic messages.  The  telegraphone  has  doubled  the 
capacity  and  usefulness  of  the  old  telegraph  service,  and 
its  great  value  in  operation  of  trains  has  been  recog- 
nized in  the  highest  railroad  circles. 

The  inventor  of  this  unique  and  valuable  mechanical 
device  is  William  B.  Glardon,  who  perfected  the  instru- 
ment during  his  residence  in  Denver  as  a  telegraph 
operator  for  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railway.  Since 
1909  he  has  been  a  resident  of  El  Paso  and  in  this  city 
established  what  is  known  as  the  National  Telegraphone 
Sc  Supply  Company,  whose  offices  and  shops  are  located  at 
317  Mills  Street,  with  a  business  which  has  subsequently 
extended  to  cover  general  contracting  and  electric  sup- 
plies. The  company  now  sends  its  supplies  into  every 
state  and  into  Mexico,  and  its  annual  volume  of  sales 
aggregate  more  than  that  of  any  similar  company  in 
West  Texas. 

Mr.  William  B.  Glardon,  the  founder  and  the  genius 
of  this  business,  has  had  an  interesting  and  yet  a  typical 
American  career  since  he  has  come  up  from  the  ranks 
to  a  position  of  independence  and  influence  in  business 
circles.  He  was  born  May  27,  1862,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
a  son  of  John  P.  and  Susannah  Glardon.  The  father 
died  at  Cincinnati  about  1868,  and  the  mother  is  now 
living  at  Bruce,  Wisconsin,  being  now  the  wife  of  Dr. 
George  M.  Carnachan.  John  P.  Glardon  was  a  soldier 
of  the  Federal  Army,  a  private  in  the  Eighty-ninth  Ohio 
Infantry,  and  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  was  cap- 
tured and  his  confinement  in  a  southern  prison  wrecked 
his  health,  though  he  was  exchanged  before  the  close 
of  the  war  and  received  an  honorable  discharge,  so  that 
he  returned  home,  and  his  death  in   1868  was  directly 


the  result  of  the  hardships  of  war  and  the  exposures 
during  his  prison  career. 

Wifliam  B.  Glardon,  who  was  six  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death,  and  who  consequently  was 
early  thrown  upon  his  own  responsibilities,  received  an 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Hancock  county, 
Illinois,  and  from  Bowen,  that  state,  he  went  to  Litch- 
field, Illinois,  where  he  entered  the  telegraph  office  of 
the  Wabash  Railroad.  He  was  in  the  service  of  that 
railroad  at  Litchfield  for  about  thirteen  years,  during 
which  time  he  acquired  an  expert  knowledge  of  telegraph 
construction  and  became  one  of  the  most  skillful  tele- 
graph constructors  in  the  employ  of  the  Wabash.  From 
Litchfield  he  went  to  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  where  he 
became  superintendent  of  telegraph  for  the  Grand  Trifhk 
Railway,  under  Charles  M.  Hays,  who  was  at  that  time 
superintendent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  System.  Mr.  Glar- 
don came  to  know  personally  Mr.  Hays,  whose  death 
in  the  Titanic  disaster  of  1912  will  be  recalled.  For 
four  years  he  remained  with  the  Grand  Trunk,  under 
Mr.  Hays,  and  then  went  west  to  Colorado  to  take  a 
position  with  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  where 
he  remained  for  ten  years.  It  was  during  his  work  in 
Denver  that  he  perfected  the -work  of  the  telegraphone 
and  finally  left  the  railway  telegraph  service  in  order 
to  establish  a  factory  and  extend  the  use  of  his  valua- 
ble invention.  During  his  residence  at  Litchfield,  Illi- 
nois, in  1896,  Mr.  Glardon  served  as  chief  of  police. 
In  politics  his  preference  is  for  the  Republican  princi- 
ples, although  he  is  not  active  in  party  affairs.  He  is 
affiliated  with  the  Elks  Lodge  No.  187  at  El  Paso,  and 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Beavers  and  the  Knights  of 
Columbus.     His  church  is  Catholic. 

Mr.  Glardon  was  married  at  Litchfield,  December  5, 
1885,  to  Miss  Belle  Taylor,  a  daughter  of  James  Tay- 
lor, who  was  superintendent  of  the  mines  for  the  Litch- 
field Coal  Company,  and  whose  death  resulted  from  a 
lump  of  coal  falling  upon  him  as  he  was  descending  a 
shaft  in  a  cage,  his  death  occurring  instantly.  The 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glardon  are  as  follows:  Wil- 
liam B.,  Jr.,  aged  eighteen;  George  Taylor,  aged  six- 
teen; Leroy  Joseph,  aged  eleven;  Mrs.  Joseph  Crowley, 
of  El  Paso,  who  is  the  oldest  child;  and  the  oldest  son's 
death  occurred  at  the  age  of  ten  months. 

Mr.  Glardon  is  a  descendant  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry. 
His  great-grandmother's  people  were  among  the  early 
settlers  at  Hagerstown,  Maryland.  El  Paso  probably 
possesses  no  more  loyal  or  enthusiastic  citizen  than  Mr. 
Glardon,  who  has  implicit  confidence  in  the  industrial 
future  of  this  city  and  this  section  of  the  country.  He 
is  excellently  well  satisfied  with  his  own  prosperity  since 
locating  here,  and  is  always  glad  to  extend  information 
and  be  of  assistance  to  others  who  are  contemplating  a 
residence  in  this  vicinity. 

John  Duff  Beown,  M.  D.  As  a  career  no  profession 
has  greater  opportunities  and  more  obligations  for  social 
service  than  that  of  medicine,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
members  of  no  profession  perform  greater  practical 
charity  than  the  average  physician,  who  must  serve  all 
classes  impartially,  and  who  gives  his  skill  and  counsel 
without  regard,  for  the  material  reward.  A  physician 
and  surgeon,  whose  record  entitles  him  to  prominence  in 
Texas,  is  Dr.  Brown,  who  has  practiced  in  this  state  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  is  the  son  of  a  prominent 
pioneer  physician,  so  that  the  practice  of  medicine  has 
been  continuous  on  the  part  of  the  Brown  family,  in 
this  state,  practically  ever  since  Texas  entered  the  union, 
during  the  forties.  John  Duff  Brown,  Jr.,  who  is  now 
a  resident  of  Mineral  Wells,  Texas,  was  bom  December 
15,  1856,  at  Oakland,  in  Colorado  county,  Texas.  His 
parents  were  Dr.  John  Duff,  and  Mary  Anna  (Mayes) 
Brown.  Dr.  Brown  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  with  a 
slight  mingling  of  English  blood.  His  father,  a  native 
of  Kentucky,  was  taken  during  childhood  by  his  parents 
to  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  1826,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
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the  first  child  of  American  parents  in  that  old  Mexican 
town.  He  was  two  years  of  age  when  the  family  located 
at  San  Antonio,  and  his  father  died  in  that  city  in  1833. 
The  mother  then  took  her  children  back  to  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  where  John  Duff  Brown  grew  up,  and  was 
educated,  for  a  professional  career.  Two  years  of  his 
early  experience  were  spent  in  Breathitt  county,  Ken- 
tucky, and  in  1847,  he  located  in  Texas,  spending  most 
of  his  years  in  Colorado  and  Llano  counties  where  his 
death  occurred  in  Llano,  May  10,  1908,  at  the  venerable 
age  of  eighty-four.  During  the  Mexican  war,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  United  States  army  as  surgeon,  and 
located  in  Texas,  as  soon  as  that  war  was  over.  Dur- 
ing the  preparation  for  the  struggle  among  the  states, 
the  elder  Dr.  Brown,  while  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
doctrine  of  state  rights,  yet,  was  strongly  opposed  to 
the  secession  movement,  but  when  his  home  state  joined 
the  Confederacy,  his  loyalty  to  the  Lone  Star,  caused 
him  to  go  with  the  state,  instead  of  with  the  nation,  and 
he  raised  a  company  and  became  its  captain.  This  com- 
pany was  part  of  Wallas  Legion,  and  served  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  conflict.  Dr.  Brown,  Sr., 
had  a  plantation  and  owned  many  slaves  before  the  war. 
His  wife,  who  died  in  1864,  was  from  Tuscumbia,  Ala- 
bama. Dr.  Brown,  Jr.,  was  the  fourth  in  a  family  of 
seven  children,  five  sons  and  two  daughters,  five  of  whom 
are  now  living.  The  other  children  are  mentioned  as 
follows:  Albert  Pritchard,  the  oldest,  who  is  a  stock- 
man at  Llano,  Texas ;  Drew  N.  Brown,  who  is  a  capitalist 
and  broker  at  Mobile,  Alabama;  Harry  H.  Brown,  who 
is  surgeon  for  the  San  Antonio  and  Aransas  Pass  Rail- 
road at  Yoakum;  and  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Stoudenmier,  whose 
husband  is  a  merchant  at  Llano. 

The  early  education  of  John  Duff  Brown,  Jr.,  was 
obtained  in  the  public  schools.  His  early  inclinations 
were  for  a  professional  career,  and  his  first  courses  in 
medicine  were  taken  in  Vanderbilt  University  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  in  1876  and  1877,  and  assisted  in  draft- 
ing resolutions  upon  the  death  of  its  founder,  Commodore 
Vanderbilt.  By  permission  from  the  Medical  Board, 
he  began  practice  at  Oakland  in  Colorado  county,  and 
in  1880  entered  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine  at 
Louisville,  and  later  continued  his  studies  in  Vander- 
bilt University,  where  he  was  graduated  M,  D.  in  1882. 
In  1883,  Dr.  Brown  returned  to  the  medical  college  at 
Nashville,  and  took  the  Ad  Eundem  degree.  With  this 
liberal  equipment,  he  returned  to  Texas,  and  after  three 
years  at  Oakland,  established  himself  at  Llano,  which 
was  his  home  for  ten  years.  Dr.  Brown  has  practiced 
in  different  parts  of  Texas,  and  in  1909  came  to  Mineral 
"Wells,  on  account  of  his  wife's  health,  she  having 
Bright 's  diseape.  Mrs.  Brown  has  since  been  entirely 
restored,  and  on  this  account  and  for  many  other  ob- 
vious reasons.  Dr.  Brown  is  an  enthusiast,  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  Mineral  Wells  as  a  health  resort.  Since 
locating  here,  his  own  practice  has  assumed  large  pro- 
portions, and  his  long  experience  qualified  him  for  the 
best  work  of  the  profession.  He  does  a  general  prac- 
tice, but  the  greater  portion  of  his  work  is  on  chronic 
cases,  and  he  has  all  the  appliances  for  electrical  treat- 
ments. 

During  his  long  career  as  a  ])hysician,  Dr.  Brown  has 
filled  several  places  of  important  service,  in  the  public 
health  ])oard  and  other  organizations.  For  ten  years, 
he  was  health  officer  of  Llano  county,  for  four  years, 
was  health  officer  in  Comanche  county,  for  eight  years, 
was  soprctarv  of  the  thirty-third  judicial  district  board 
of  medical  examiners.  His  political  support  has  always 
been  given  to  the  Demooratic  party.  The  doctor  is 
affiliated  with,  and  is  medical  examiner  for  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  the  ^lodern  Woodmen  of  America, 
the  Woodmen's  Circle,  the  Royal  Neighbors,  the  Knights 
of  the  ^laccabecs,  and  manv  of  the  old  line  insurance 
conii>anics,  and  is  a  popular  member  of  the  Mineral  Wells 
Lodge  of  YAkn.  Ho  is  also  a  member  of  the  County,  State, 
and    American    Medical    Association,      His   name    is    on 


the  roll  of  membership  of  the  Mineral  Wells  Commer- 
cial Club,  and  his  church  is  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
south. 

At  Franklin,  Tennessee,  on  February  15,  1877,  Dr. 
Brown  married  Miss  Kate  C.  Kinnard.  Mrs.  Brown  is 
a  lady  of  broad  culture,  and  many  attainments,  especially 
in  music.  Some  years  ago  she  composed  a  march,  known 
as  the  '^Sigsbee  Maine  March,"  a  composition  dedicated 
to  the  survivors  and  the  loss  of  the  ill-fated  battleship 
Maine,  and  also  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United 
States  army  and  navy.  This  composition  has  become 
very  popular,  and  is  frequently  played  by  the  military 
band,  especially  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Mrs.  Brown 
is  a  daughter  of  Claiborne  H.  and  Elizabeth  Kinnard. 
Her  father  was  a  wealthy  planter  and  slave  holder  be- 
fore the  war.  His  death  occurred  in  1863,  and  w^as  the 
result  of  hardships  and  exposure  endured  while  in  a 
Federal  prison.  His  imprisonment  was  brought  about 
on  a  trivial  charge  for  giving  assistance  and  provisions 
to  Confederate  soldiers.  Mrs.  Brown's  mother  died  in 
1884.  The  doctor  and  wife  became  the  parents  of  six 
children,  and  two  sons  now  survive:  Lindsley  Madden 
Brown,  who  ia  a  prominent  attorney  at  Fort  Worth, 
and  is  state  consul  for  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America 
in  Texas ;  and  Jack  Duff  Brown,  who  is  in  the  general 
offices  of  Pierce,  Fordyce,  Oil  Company  at  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 

Alvin  Baldwin.  Prominent  as  a  merchant,  and  also 
as  a  public  spirited  citizen  and  factor  in  local  affairs, 
Alvin  Baldwin  has  been  identified  with  Memphis  and 
northwest  Texas  for  a  number  of  years. 

He  was  born  in  Shelby  county,  Texas,  January  29, 
1872.  His  father,  Benjamin  Franklin  Baldwin,  a  native 
of  Alabama,  came  to  Texas  in  1869,  first  locating  in 
Shelby  county,  and  after  three  years  residence  moved  to 
Panola  county.  By  occupation  he  was  a  farmer,  operated 
a  sawmill  and  gin,  and  also  conducted  a  store.  His 
death  .occurred  in  June,  1910,  at  Clarendon,  Texas.  He 
was  a  Democrat  in  politics  and  a  member  of  the  Bap- 
tist church.  During  the  Civil  war  he  had  served  as  a 
Confederate  soldier  in  an  Alabama  regiment  from  early 
in  the  war  until  its  close.  He  married  Elizabeth  Emma 
Dennard,  who  was  born  in  Alabama,  and  is  now  living 
nt  Clarendon.  Nine  of  her  children  are  living,  all  of 
whom  are  married,  and  Alvin  was  the  third  among  them. 

He  attended  school  in  Panola  county  at  Woods  Post- 
office,  and  finished  his  training  with  a  course  in  the 
Texas  business  college  at  Austin.  Completing  his  stu- 
dies at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  entered  upon  his  business 
career,  which  he  had  already  begun  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen when  he  took  a  clerkship  in  a  small  store.  He  was 
in  the  employ  of  others  for  eleven  years  and  with  his 
accumulated  experience  and  earnings  made  his  first  ven- 
ture under  the  name  of  Baldwin  Brothers,  general  mer- 
chandise. This  was  a  quite  successful  firm,  and  con- 
tinued for  three  years,  his  father  having  a  large  in- 
terest in  the  establishment,  and  after  that  the  son 
started  out  on  his  own  account,  with  a  small  stock  of 
general  merchandise  at  Tenaha,  Texas.  Five  years  there, 
and  then  he  moved  his  stock  of  dry  goods  to  Memphis, 
on  July  5,  1907,  building  a  store  and  fomiding  the  well 
known  house  of  Baldwin  &  Company,  which  is  the 
largest  drv  goods  store  in  Hall  county.  It  occupies  a 
one  and  a 'half  story  building,  fifty  by  one  hundred  feet, 
and  about  ten  clerks  are  employed  besides  the  proprietor. 

Mr.  Baldwin  is  also  a  director  in  the  Citizens  Bank 
of  Memphis,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Bank 
of  Tenaha,  and  president  of  that  institution  for  two 
and  a  half  years.  It  is  now  known  as  the  First  State 
Bank  of  Tenaha.  Mr.  Baldwin  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Tucker,  Dubose  Lumber  Company,  of  the  H.  C. 
Parker  Lumber  Company  at  Tenaha,  and  has  various 
interests  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  He  is  a  Demo- 
crat who  has  filled  the  offices  of  city  alderman  at  Logans- 
port,  Louisiana,  for  five  years,  as  alderman  at  Tenaha 
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for  four  years,  and  at  Memphis  for  two  years.  He  is 
now  serving  in  his  third  year  as  a  member  of  the  school 
board.  He  also  belongs  to  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Commercial  Club,  and  is  vice  president  of  the  Mer- 
chants Betail  Association.  Fraternally  he  affiliates  with 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  has  membership  in  the 
Baptist  church. 

At  Woods  Post  Office  on  December  17,  1892,  Mr.  Bald- 
^'m  married  Miss  Sarah  Irene  Walker,  a  native  of 
Texas  and  a  daughter  of  W.  F.  Walker.  The  eight  chil- 
dren born  to  their  union  are  mentioned  as  follows :  Byron, 
Mamie  Lou,  Willie  Ben,  Jennie  Ruth,  Marvin  and  Vera, 
boih  deceased,  Alva,  and  Eussell  E.  The  Baldwin  fam- 
ily is  Scotch-Irish  in  origin,  and  grandfather  Baldwin 
waH  named  Ferrin  Baldwin.  Mr.  Baldwin  ^s  career  has 
been  one  of  self-attainment,  and  though  now  one  of  the 
moat  successful  merchants  and  business  men  in  north- 
west Texas,  it  is  noteworthy  that  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  he  was  sixty-five  dollars  in  debt. 

Wjlbert  O.  Brown,  M.  D.  A  capable  physician  who 
has  given  his  skillful  services  to  the  people  of  Stratford 
and  Sherman  counties  for  the  past  ten  years,  Dr.  Brown 
has  had  a  varied  experience,  not  only  in  his  profession 
but  ill  business  affairs,  and  during  his  early  career 
worked  hard  to  secure  the  means  with  which  to  com- 
plete his  medical  education.  At  Stratford,  he  possesses 
a  large  general  practice. 

Wilbert  O.  Brown  was  born  at  Roane,  Tennessee,  March 
6,  1869.  the  seventh  in  a  family  of  eleven  children,  whose 
parents  were  Benjamin  T.  and  Sarah  M.  (Ellis)  Brown, 
both  parents  being  natives  of  Tennessee.  The  father  was 
a  Tennesseean  soldier,  in  the  Confederate  army,  holding 
the  rank  of  captain,  and  being  in  active  service  during 
a  portion  of  the  war  between  the  states.  By  occupa- 
tion he  W&9  a  farmer,  and  in  1876  came  to  Texas,  locat- 
ing in  Stephens  county  where  he  was  well  known  as  a 
stockman  and  farmer.  His  death  occurred  in  1904.  The 
mother  di'?d  in  1905,  in  Taylor  county,  Texas,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-seven.  Dr.  Brown  attended  the  common 
schools  of  Stephens  county,  and  subsequently  was  a  stu- 
dent in  thar  old  and  noted  institution  at  Thorp  Springs, 
known  as  the  Add-Ran  College,  which  has  produced  so 
many  successful  men  in  Texas  history.  After  leaving 
collej?e  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  school  for  four  years 
in  Stephens  and  Eastland  counties.  He  began  his  med- 
ical studies  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  subsequently 
continued  them  in  the  medical  college  at  Fort  Worth, 
where  he  was  graduated  M.  D.,  in  1900.  For  the  first 
two  years  of  his  practice  he  was  located  at  Silverton, 
and  then  established  himself  at  Stratford.  In  connection 
with  his  practice  he  was  for  some  time  proprietor  of  a 
drug  store,  and  in  1909,  in  order  to  accommodate  his 
time  and  energy  with  his  growing  business,  he  took  in 
a  partner  in  the  drug  business,  which  became  known 
as  the  Stratford  Drug  Company.  Has  recently  disposed 
of  his  drug  interest. 

Dr.  Brown  is  a  member  of  the  Pan  Handle  Medical 
Society,  the  County  Medical  Society  and  the  District 
Medical  Association.  Fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with 
the  Blue  Lodge  of  Masonry,  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  is  a  Democrat  in 
politics,  and  he  and  his  family  worship  in  the  Baptist 
church.  At  Silverton,  Texas,  on  July  5,  1900,  Dr.  Brown 
married  Miss  Velma  Reeves,  a  daughter  of  J.  H.  and 
Nannie  (Richardson)  Reeves  of  Silverton.  The  doctor 
and  wife  have  one  child,  Wilbert  O.  Brown,  Jr.,  bom 
at  Stratford,  October  21,  1912. 

Charles  F.  Rudolph.  For  the  past  ten  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sherman  county  bar,  Mr.  Rudolph  is  one  of 
the  successful  attorneys  of  west  Texas,  who  fitted  him- 
self for  the  profession  by  hard  work  and  study  during 
years  when  the  necessities  of  self-support  absorbed  nearly 
all  his  time  and  energy,  and  when  he  had  to  steal  the 
hours  of  rest  and  recreation  in  order  to  carry  on  his 
studies.     Mr.  Rudolph  has  been  a  resident  of  north  and 


west  Texas  for  many  years,  followed  the  occupation  of 
school  teacher  for  some  time,  later  was  a  newspaper  man, 
but  for  nearly  thirty  years  has  been  a  member  of  the 
bar. 

Charles  F.  Rudolph  was  born  in  Delaware  county,  Ohio, 
February  3,  1859,  the  fourth  of  six  children  born  to 
Israel  P.  and  Catherine  (Green)  Rudolph.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  mother  of  Ohio. 
The  father  from  Ohio  moved  to  Illinois,  and  in  1897, 
came  to  Texas,  his  death  occurred  at  St.  Jo,  in  October, 
1905,  when  eighty-four  years  of  age.  He  had  been  a 
farmer  all  his  life.  The  mother  was  reared  and  was 
married  in  Ohio,  and  she  died  in  Illinois  in  1875  at  the 
age  of  thirty-nine. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Rudolph  spent  most  of  his  early  years 
in  Richland  county,  Illinois,  where  he  attended  school, 
and  subsequently  came  to  Texas  and  was  in  school  here 
for  a  while.  For  seven  years  he  was  engaged  in  teach- 
ing at  St.  Jo,  and  while  there  took  up  the  reading  of 
law,  by  home  study.  Jle  was  finally  ready  to  take  the 
examination  and  i>assed  successfully  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1884.  Under  the  new  license  law  he  was 
again  admitted  at  Dallas  in  1909.  Mr.  Rudolph  began 
practice  at  St.  Jo,  but  soon  afterward  laid  aside  his 
profession  in  order  to  take  up  newspaper  business  in 
that  town,  and  established  the  St.  Jo  Times,  After  main- 
taining an  excellent  newspaper  for  three  years  he  sold 
out,  and  resumed  practice.  Since  1904,  he  has  had  his 
office  at  Stratford,  the  county  seat  of  Sherman  county, 
and  enjoys  a  high  class  business.  He  was  county  and 
district  clerk  of  Sherman  county  one  term,  and  for  one 
term  was  county  attorney,  and  has  always  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  citizenship  of  this  locality.  He  is  a 
Democrat  and  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church. 

At  Gainesville,  Texas,  on  December  9,  1884,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  ]\Iay  McGregor,  a  daughter  of  A.  W.  and  India 
^IcGregor,  her  father  having  for  many  years  been  a  hotel 
proprietor  at  Gainesville.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  have 
a  family  of  four  children,  whose  names  and  situations  in 
life  are  mentioned  as  follows:  Roy  F.,  born  at  St.  Jo, 
in  November,  1885,  is  now  a  civil  engineer  employed  by 
the  United  States  government  in  work  on  the  Mississippi 
River;  Mrs.  Winifred  Usery,  born  at  Tascosa,  Texas, 
July  30,  1890,  resides  in  Canyon  City,  and  has  one  child 
named  Frances  May;  Clare,  born  at  El  Reno,  Oklahoma, 
September  24,  1895,  is  now  attending  the  west  Texas 
State  Normal  School  at  Canyon  City;  Esther,  born  at 
Hartley,  Texas,  December  30,  1896,  is  also  a  student  in 
the  West  Texas  State  Normal. 

Charles  William  Mace.  One  of  the  thriving  busi- 
ness concerns  of  El  Paso  is  the  El  Paso  Rubber  Vul- 
canizing &  Auto  Supply  Store,  the  owner  of  which  is 
Charles  William  Mace.  The  independent  career  of  this 
wide-awake  business  man  began  in  his  native  England 
when  he  was  a  lad  of  ten.  Five  years  later,  a  mere 
boy,  he  landed  in  America,  a  stranger  among  strangers, 
with  no  assets  save  those  of  his  own  energy,  an  indus- 
trious disposition,  an  undeveloped  ability  for  business 
and  strong  tenacity  of  purpose.  Today  he  is  one  of 
the  prosperous  men  of  El  Paso,  and  during  his  few 
years  of  residence  there  that  thriving  city  has  found 
him  a  veritable  bundle  of  energy  and  enterprise.  The 
story  of  his  struggle  upward  may  lend  incentive  to  other 
ambitious  youths,  for  however  much  opportunity  may 
abound,  the  law  of  success  remains  ever  the  same. 

Mr.  Mace  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  April 
22,  1859.  His  father  was  William  Mace,  now  deceased, 
who  was  a  native  and  a  life-long  resident  of  England 
and  was  a  miner  by  occupation.  The  mother  of  Mr. 
Mace  was  Miss  Mary  MacCroff  prior  to  her  marriage,  a 
native  of  Scotland  and  a  daughter  of  Malcolm  MacCroff. 
yhe  public  schools  of  England  afforded  Charles  his  edu- 
cation, but  his  attendance  ceased  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen. He  had  left  home  when  ten  years  old,  and  during 
the  years  immediately  subsequent  he  visited  nearly  every 
part  of  England,  following  various  occupations  the  while. 
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for  four  years,  and  at  Memphis  for  two  years.  He  is 
now  serving  in  his  third  year  as  a  member  of  the  school 
board.  He  also  belongs  to  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Commercial  Club,  and  is  vice  president  of  the  Mer- 
chants Retail  Association.  Fraternally  he  affiliates  with 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  has  membership  in  the 
Baptist  church. 

At  Woods  Post  Office  on  December  17,  1892,  Mr.  Bald- 
^*m  married  Miss  Sarah  Irene  Walker,  a  native  of 
Texas  and  a  daughter  of  W.  F.  Walker.  The  eight  chil- 
dren born  to  their  union  are  mentioned  as  follows:  Byron, 
Mamie  Lou,  Willie  Ben,  Jennie  Ruth,  Marvin  and  Vera, 
both  deceased,  Alva,  and  Russell  E.  The  Baldwin  fam- 
ily is  Scotch-Irish  in  origin,  and  grandfather  Baldwin 
waH  named  Ferrin  Baldwin.  Mr.  Baldwin's  career  has 
been  one  of  self-attainment,  and  though  now  one  of  the 
most  successful  merchants  and  business  men  in  north- 
west. Texas,  it  is  noteworthy  that  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  he  was  sixty-five  dollars  in  debt. 

Wjlbert  O.  Brown,  M.  D.  A  capable  physician  who 
has  given  his  skillful  services  to  the  people  of  Stratford 
and  Sherman  counties  for  the  past  ten  years.  Dr.  Brown 
has  had  a  varied  experience,  not  only  in  his  profession 
but  in  business  affairs,  and  during  his  early  career 
worked  hard  to  secure  the  means  with  which  to  com- 
plete liis  medical  education.  At  Stratford,  he  possesses 
a  large  general  practice. 

Wilbert  O.  Brown  was  born  at  Roane,  Tennessee,  March 
6,  1869.  the  seventh  in  a  family  of  eleven  children,  whose 
parents  were  Benjamin  T.  and  Sarah  M.  (Ellis)  Brown, 
both  parents  being  natives  of  Tennessee.  The  father  was 
a  Tennesseean  soldier,  in  the  Confederate  army,  holding 
the  rank  of  captain,  and  being  in  active  service  during 
a  portion  of  the  war  between  the  states.  By  occupa- 
tion he  was  a  farmer,  and  in  1876  came  to  Texas,  locat- 
ing in  Stephens  county  where  he  was  well  known  as  a 
stockman  and  farmer.  His  death  occurred  in  1904.  The 
mother  died  in  1905,  in  Taylor  county,  Texas,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-seven.  Dr.  Brown  attended  the  common 
scliools  of  Stephens  county,  and  subsequently  was  a  stu- 
dent in  thar  old  and  noted  institution  at  Thorp  Springs, 
known  as  the  Add-Ran  College,  which  has  produced  so 
many  successful  men  in  Texas  history.  After  leaving 
college  lie  was  engaged  in  teaching  school  for  four  years 
in  Stephens  and  Eastland  counties.  He  began  his  med- 
ical studies  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  subsequently 
continued  them  in  the  medical  college  at  Fort  Worth, 
where  he  was  graduated  M.  D.,  in  1900.  For  the  first 
two  years  of  his  practice  he  was  located  at  Silverton, 
and  then  established  himself  at  Stratford.  In  connection 
with  his  practice  he  was  for  some  time  proprietor  of  a 
drug  store,  and  in  1909,  in  order  to  accommodate  his 
time  and  energy  with  his  growing  business,  he  took  in 
a  partner  in  the  drug  business,  which  became  known 
as  the  Stratford  Drug  Company.  Has  recently  disposed 
of  his  drug  interest. 

Dr.  Brown  is  a  member  of  the  Pan  Handle  Medical 
Society,  the  County  Medical  Society  and  the  District 
Medical  Association.  Fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with 
the  Blue  Ivodge  of  Masonry,  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  is  a  Democrat  in 
politics,  and  he  and  his  family  worship  in  the  Baptist 
church.  At  Silverton,  Texas,  on  July  5,  1900,  Dr.  Brown 
married  Miss  Velma  Reeves,  a  daughter  of  J.  H.  and 
Nannie  (Richardson)  Reeves  of  Silverton.  The  doctor 
and  wife  have  one  child,  Wilbert  O.  Brown,  Jr.,  bom 
at  Stratford,  October  21,  1912. 

Charles  F.  Rudolph.  For  the  past  ten  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sherman  county  bar,  Mr.  Rudolph  is  one  of 
the  successful  attorneys  of  west  Texas,  who  fitted  him- 
self for  the  profession  by  hard  work  and  study  during 
years  when  the  necessities  of  self-support  absorbed  nearly 
all  his  time  and  energy,  and  when  he  had  to  steal  the 
hours  of  rest  and  recreation  in  order  to  carry  on  his 
studies.     Mr.  Rudolph  has  been  a  resident  of  north  and 


west  Texas  for  many  years,  followed  the  occupation  of 
school  teacher  for  some  time,  later  was  a  newspaper  man, 
but  for  nearly  thirty  years  has  been  a  member  of  the 
bar. 

Charles  F.  Rudolph  was  born  in  Delaware  county,  Ohio, 
February  3,  1859,  the  fourth  of  six  children  born  to 
Israel  P.  and  Catherine  (Green)  Rudolph.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  mother  of  Ohio. 
The  father  from  Ohio  moved  to  Illinois,  and  in  1897, 
came  to  Texas,  his  death  occurred  at  St.  Jo,  in  October, 
1905,  when  eighty-four  years  of  age.  He  had  been  a 
farmer  all  his  life.  The  mother  was  reared  and  was 
married  in  Ohio,  and  she  died  in  Illinois  in  1875  at  the 
age  of  thirty-nine. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Rudolph  spent  most  of  his  early  years 
in  Richland  county,  Illinois,  where  he  attended  school, 
and  subsequently  came  to  Texas  and  was  in  school  here 
for  a  while.  For  seven  years  he  was  engaged  in  teach- 
ing at  St.  Jo,  and  while  there  took  up  the  reading  of 
law,  by  home  study.  Jle  was  finally  ready  to  take  the 
examination  and  i>assed  successfully  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1884.  Under  the  new  license  law  he  was 
again  admitted  at  Dallas  in  1909.  Mr.  Rudolph  began 
practice  at  St.  Jo,  but  soon  afterward  laid  aside  his 
profession  in  order  to  take  up  newspaper  business  in 
that  town,  and  established  the  St.  Jo  Times,  After  main- 
taining an  excellent  newspaper  for  three  years  he  sold 
out,  and  resumed  practice.  Since  1904,  he  has  had  his 
office  at  Stratford,  the  county  seat  of  Sherman  county, 
and  enjoys  a  high  class  business.  He  was  county  and 
district  clerk  of  Sherman  county  one  term,  and  for  one 
term  was  county  attorney,  and  has  always  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  citizenship  of  this  locality.  He  is  a 
Democrat  and  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church. 

At  Gainesville,  Texas,  on  December  9,  1884,  he  mar- 
ried ]\Iiss  May  McGregor,  a  daughter  of  A.  W.  and  India 
McGregor,  her  father  having  for  many  years  been  a  hotel 
proprietor  at  Gainesville.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  have 
a  family  of  four  children,  whose  names  and  situations  in 
life  are  mentioned  as  follows:  Roy  F.,  born  at  St.  Jo, 
in  November,  1885,  is  now  a  civil  engineer  employed  by 
the  United  States  government  in  work  on  the  Mississippi 
River;  Mrs.  Winifred  Usery,  born  at  Tascosa,  Texas, 
July  30,  1890,  resides  in  Canyon  City,  and  has  one  child 
named  Frances  May;  Clare,  born  at  El  Reno,  Oklahoma, 
September  24,  1895,  is  now  attending  the  west  Texas 
State  Normal  School  at  Canyon  City;  Esther,  born  at 
Hartley,  Texas,  December  30,  1896,  is  also  a  student  in 
the  West  Texas  State  Normal. 

Charles  Wirj.L\M  Mace.  One  of  the  thriving  busi- 
ness concerns  of  El  Paso  is  the  El  Paso  Rubber  Vul- 
canizing &  Auto  Supply  Store,  the  owner  of  which  is 
Charles  William  Mace.  The  independent  career  of  this 
wide-awake  business  man  began  in  his  native  England 
when  he  was  a  lad  of  ten.  Five  years  later,  a  mere 
boy,  he  landed  in  America,  a  stranger  among  strangers, 
with  no  assets  save  those  of  his  own  energy,  an  indus- 
trious disposition,  an  undeveloped  ability  for  business 
and  strong  tenacity  of  purpose.  Today  he  is  one  of 
the  prosperous  men  of  El  Paso,  and  during  his  few 
years  of  residence  there  that  thriving  city  has  found 
him  a  veritable  bundle  of  energy  and  enterprise.  The 
story  of  his  struggle  upward  may  lend  incentive  to  other 
ambitious  youths,  for  however  much  opportunity  may 
abound,  the  law  of  success  remains  ever  the  same. 

Mr.  Mace  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  April 
22,  1859.  His  father  was  William  Mace,  now  deceased, 
who  was  a  native  and  a  life-long  resident  of  England 
and  was  a  miner  by  occupation.  The  mother  of  Mr. 
Mace  wns  Miss  Mary  MacCroff  prior  to  her  marriage,  a 
native  of  Scotland  and  a  daughter  of  Malcolm  MacCroff. 
Jhe  public  schools  of  England  afforded  Charles  his  edu- 
cation, but  his  attendance  ceased  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen. He  had  left  home  when  ten  years  old,  and  during 
the  years  immediately  subsequent  he  visited  nearly  every 
part  of  England,  following  various  occupations  the  while. 
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but  being  employed  principally  in  mining.  As  a  boj 
he  also  spent  some  time  on  fishing  smacks  at  sea.  He 
was  fifteen  years  old  when  he  arrived  at  New  York  City, 
a  stranger  and  without  kin  or  acquaintance  to  lend  him 
assistance  or  influence.  He  at  once  secured  employment 
from  the  Canadian  government  in  survey  work  for  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Bailroad,  and  he  continued  in  this  serv- 
ice six  years  and  three  months,  during  which  time  he 
traveled  from  coast  to  coast,  delivering  despatches  and 
mail,  all  of  the  time  farther  and  farther  away  from 
civilization.  After  passing  Winnipeg  he  saw  no  white 
person  outside  of  the  members  of  the  surveying  crew  for 
three  years. 

On  September  24,  1908,  Mr.  Mace  and  his  family 
took  up  their  residence  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  whither  they 
had  removed  from  Los  Angeles,  California,  where  for 
twelve  years  Mr.  Mace  had  been  engaged  as  a  dealer 
in  automobile  supplies.  On  coming  to  El  Paso  he  estab- 
lished the  El  Paso  Eubber  Vulcanizing  &  Auto  Supply 
Store,  which  is  located  at  399  South  El  Paso  street,  and 
which  is  the  largest  rubber  supply  store  in  the  entire 
southwest.  He  is  also  agent  for  the  Apperson  Jack  Rab- 
bit automobile,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  El  Paso  Au- 
tomobile Club,  the  Texas  Automobile  Club  and  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association.  In  political  views  he  is  a 
Democrat,  and  fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Benev- 
olent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  is  a  communi- 
cant of  the  Episcopal  church. 

At  San  Bernardino,  California,  on  November  27,  1891, 
was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Mace  and  Mrs. 
Anita  (Wasley)  Waters,  a  widow,  and  a  native  of  Corn- 
wall, England.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage  she  had  one 
son,  William  Waters  Mace,  who  took  his  stepfather's 
name  after  his  mother's  marriage.  He  was  born  March 
30,  1889.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mace's  daughter,  Anita  Mace, 
bom  November  23,  1894,  married  December  10,  1911, 
Harry  Crain  and  has  one  son,  Charles  Harry  Crain,  born 
December  7,  1913.  The  family  residence  is  at  218  West 
Antonio  street. 

Mr.  Mace  is  more  than  satisfied  with  his  Texas  home 
and  business  opportunities,  and  believes  that  eventually 
El  Paso  will  be  the  largest  city  of  the  state.  He  has 
made  his  own  way  in  life  and  has  won  his  present  stand- 
ing as  a  citizen  and  business  man  by  consequence  of 
merit.  Such  men  are  always  a  potent  force  for  good  in 
any  community,  for  the  influence  of  the  very  abilities 
and  strength  of  character  which  enabled  them  to  climb 
upward  toward  success  is  bound  to  reflect  itself  in  almost 
every  phase  of  community  life.  Texas,  like  every  other 
commonwealth,  values  men  of  Mr.  Mace's  stamp. 

James  P.  Keeder.  President  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Stratford  until  its  consolidation  with  the  First 
State  Bank,  Mr.  Reeder  has  been  in  and  about  this 
town  from  almost  its  beginning,  and  has  always  been 
one  of  the  leaders  in  business  and  civic  affairs.  He  is 
one  of  the  practical  and  old-time  cattle  men  of  west 
Texas,  having  been  identified  with  the  stock  industry 
in  the  western  and  northwestern  portions  of  the  state 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Prosperity  and  content- 
ment in  the  case  of  Mr.  Reeder  are  well  deserved  for  a 
well  spent  life.  He  was  left  an  orphan  when  a  child,  and 
from  his  earliest  boyhood  has  had  to  make  his  own  way. 
He  came  to  Texas  when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
entering  the  live  stock  industry  he  found  a  field  where 
his  energy  and  business  integrity  had  excellent  oppor- 
tunities, and  he  has  always  enjoyed  success  and  the  high 
esteem  of  his  associates. 

James  P.  Reeder  is  a  native  of  Simpson  county,  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  was  born  September  25,  1858.  He  was 
the  oldest  of  five  sons  born  to  James  L.  and  Cinderella 
(Ilerrington)  Reeder.  The  father  was  born,  reared,  and 
died  on  the  same  farm  in  Simpson  county,  and  during 
his  active  life  prospered  at  farming  and  stock  raising. 
His  death  occurred  in  1867  when  he  was  forty-two  years 
of  age.  The  mother  was  also  bom  in  Kentucky,  and 
died  in  Simpson  county  in  1867  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine. 


Only  nine  years  of  age  when  his  parents  died,  Jamee 
P.  Reeder  had  brief  school  advantages  in  Kentucky,  and 
in  1887  came  to  Texas,  locating  first  in  Armstrong 
county,  where  he  began  work  on  a  ranch.  He  was  in 
the  stock  business  there  for  fourteen  years,  and  then 
transferred  his  headquarters  to  Stratford  about  the 
time  this  prosperous  town  was  started.  For  the  first 
two  years  he  continued  to  devote  all  his  energies  to 
the  stock  business  and  then  established  a  hardware 
store  at  Stratford,  remaining  as  proprietor  of  that  for 
one  year.  He  then  took  an  active  part  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Stratford,  and 
became  its  president,  being  owner  of  the  majority  of 
the  stock,  and  his  excellent  business  judgment  and  integ- 
rity as  a  business  man  were  counted  as  among  the 
strongest  assets  of  the  institution.  Since  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  banks  he  has  and  will  devote  his  time  to 
stock  raising  and  feeding  and  fattening  of  beef  cattle 
ready  for  the  market. 

In  public  affairs  Mr.  Reeder  has  always  been  willing 
to  give  his  share  of  time  and  labor  to  the  public  good. 
During  his  residence  in  Armstrong  county  he  served 
two  years  as  county  treasurer.  He  was  for  three  terms 
mayor  of  Stratford  from  1904  to  1910.  Mr.  Reeder  is 
affiliated  with  the  Masonic  order  through  the  Royal  Arch 
Chapter  and  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  is 
a  Democrat  and  an  influential  man  in  the  local  party, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church.  In  Simpson 
county,  Kentucky,  on  October  10,  1879,  he  married  Miss 
Nannie  E.  Barnes,  a  daughter  of  John  F.  and  Amanda 
E.  Barnes,  both  now  deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beeder 
have  two  sons,  Othel  G.  Beeder,  born  in  Simpson  county, 
Kentucky,  in  1882,  is  married  and  has  two  children, 
both  born  in  Stratford  and  named  Marguerite  and 
Marian;  Rupert  Carl  Reeder,  born  in  Armstrong  county, 
Texas,  in  1890,  is  married  and  lives  in  Stratford.  It  is 
Mr.  Reeder 's  opinion,  based  upon  a  long  and  broad  ex- 
perience that  the  country  around  Stratford  is  the  finest 
region  for  stock  farming  in  the  entire  state.  He  him- 
self still  owns  and  controls  a  large  cattle  ranch  in 
Sherman  county. 

Daniel  C.  Atkinson.  Among  the  native  sons  of 
Texas  who  have  won  success  in  the  Panhandle  region  of 
the  state  is  Daniel  C.  Atkinson,  of  Dalhart,  Texas.  He 
has  spent  his  entire  life  in  the  cattle  business  and  is 
one  of  the  successful  ranchers  in  the  section.  He  went 
into  the  cattle  business  with  the  determination  to  make 
a  success  of  it,  and  he  has  worked  early  and  late  to 
achieve  his  ambition.  Mr.  Atkinson  is  widely  known  and 
has  many  friends  in  this  part  of  Texas. 

Daniel  C.  Atkinson  was  bom  in  Jacksboro,  Texas,  on 
the  14th  of  October,  1876,  a  son  of  Newt  and  Elisabeth 
(Keith)  Atkinson.  His  father  had  come  to  Texas  from 
Alabama,  in  1842,  locating  in  Smith  county.  Here  he 
entered  the  cattle  business  and  in  time  became  one  of 
the  largest  stockmen  of  the  county.  He  later  removed 
to  Jack  county  and  lived  there  until  his  death  in  1902 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  During  the  early  portion  of 
his  residence  in  Texas,  the  Indians  on  the  frontier  made 
much  trouble  for  the  settlers  and  Mr.  Atkinson  took  an 
active  part  in  these  early  Indian  wars.  Mrs.  Atkinson 
was  born  in  Tennessee,  but  she  was  only  a  girl  when 
her  parents  moved  to  Texas  in  1850.  She  was  married 
in  Texas  and  is  still  living  in  Jacksboro,  where  she  has 
made  her  home  for  the  past  fifty  years.  She  is  now 
seventy-four  years  of  age.  Twelve  children  were  bom 
to  this  pair  of  pioneers,  of  whom  Daniel  Atkinson  was 
the  eighth  in  order  of  birth. 

Daniel  C  Atkinson  attended  the  schools  of  Jacksboro 
during  his  childhood  and  youth  and  then  entered  the 
Polytechnic  at  Fort  Worth.  He  completed  his  edneation 
with  a  course  in  a  business  college  at  Dallas,  Texas,  and 
then  was  ready  to  take  his  place  in  the  work-a-day  world. 
He  returned  to  his  father's  ranch  and  followed  the  eat- 
tle  business  there  for  a  short  time,  and  then  went  iBto 
the  business  for  himself  in  Jack  counly.  He  remained 
there  for  seven  years  before  coming  to  the  Panhaiidle 
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region.  He  first  located  here  in  Hartley  county,  this 
being  in  1905,  and  in  1907  came  to  Dalhart  where  he 
established  his  present  business.  He  deals  in  cattle  to 
quite  an  extent,  and  his  business  is  one  of  the  substan- 
tial firms  in  the  city.  He  ships  many  Cattle  to  the 
Kansas  City  markets  and  also  is  the  owner  of  a  ranch 
in  Oklahoma.  He  started  his  business  in  Dalhart  in  a 
small  way  but  his  business  ability  and  practical  experi- 
ence have  caused  it  to  develop  remarkably. 

In  politics  Mr.  Atkinson  is  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  but  he  has  never  cared  to  hold  ofiice.  He 
belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  to  the  Knights 
of  Honor.  In  religious  matters  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

On  July  6,  1900,  Mr.  Atkinson  was  married  to  Miss 
Rauley  A&Clellan,  at  Jacksboro,  Texas.  Mrs.  Atkinson 
is  a  daughter  of  Luke  and  Blanche  McClellan.  Three 
children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atkinson,  as 
follows,  R.  Crawford,  who  was  born  in  Jacksboro,  on 
the  19th  of  August,  1901,  and  is  now  attending  school  in 
Dalhart;  Effie  Loretta,  who  was  born  in  Dalhart,  on 
April  20,  1909,  and  Laura  Blanche,  who  was  also  bom 
in  Dalhart,  on  August  28,  1912. 

Roy  W.  Thompson.  Energetic  and  enthusiastic,  the 
young  county  clerk  of  Dallam  county,  Texas,  Roy  W. 
Thompson,  is  one  of  the  progressive  and  popular  citizens 
of  Dalhart,  Texas.  He  is  justified  in  his  pride  and  en- 
thusiasm for  his  native  state  for  he  is  one  of  the  very 
few  men  in  the  state  whose  grandparents  settled  here 
when  it  was  an  unknown  land.  Mr.  Thompson  has  made 
many  friends  during  his  residence  in  Dalhart  and  has 
proved  himself  an  able  business  man.  He  has  un- 
doubted ability  and  that  spirit  which  marks  young  Amer- 
ica today  of  getting  the  very  best  out  of  life  in  order 
that  one  may  give  the  best  to  life. 

Roy  W.  Thompson  was  born  in  Athens,  Henderson 
county,  Texas,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1885.  His  father 
was  George  B.  Thompson,  whose  parents  came  to  Texas 
in  1840  and  settled  in  eastern  Texas,  where  he  was 
born.  David  Meredith  Thompson  was  the  grandfather 
of  Roy  W.  Thompson,  and  he  had  the  creation  of  boun- 
dary lines,  the  naming  of  rivers  and  creeks,  and  all 
the  work  of  an  explorer  in  his  hands.  He  lived  and  died 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Texas.  George  B.  Thompson  mar- 
ried Laura  Dunn,  a  daughter  of  James  Dunn,  who  set- 
tled in  Henderson  county  in  the  early  days.  He  or- 
ganized a  company  during  the  Civil  war  and  was  killed 
by  the  Federals  at  Honey  Springs,  Arkansas.  George 
B.  Thompson  is  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Malakoff, 
and  has  been  engaged  in  this  business  for  over  thirty 
years,  being  now  aged  fifty-three.  His  wife  died  in  1892 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two. 

Roy  W.  Thompson  was  sent  to  school  as  a  child  in  the 
public  schools  of  Malakoff,  Texas,  where  his  parents  then 
lived.  When  he  was  old  enough  he  attended  the  state 
normal  school,  at  Denton,  'Texas,  being  graduated  from 
this  institution  in  1904.  He  then  engaged  in  school  work, 
teaching  first  at  Rio  Vista,  Johnson  county,  Texas,  from 
September,  1904,  till  June,  1905.  In  the  fall  of  this  year 
he  came  to  Dalhart,  Texas,  as  principal  of  the  school, 
remaining  in  this  position  for  one  year.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  he  went  into  business  in  Dalhart,  going  into  the 
abstract  business  with  Sam  E.  Killen.  He  was  later 
made  supervisor  of  the  city  water  department,  and  held 
this  position  until  November  1,  1912,  when  he  was  elected 
county  clerk.  He  will  be  the  incumbent  of  this  position 
until  November,  1914,  his  term  ending  then. 

In  politics  Mr.  Thompson  is  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  belonging  to  the  progressive  branch  of  that 
party.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  being  past  master  of  the  Dalhart  lodge 
and  also  being  a  Knight  Templar.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  being 
lecturing  knight  of  the  order. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1910,  Mr.  Thompson  was  mar- 


ried to  Miss  Lily  Allen,  of  Dalhart,  Texas.  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son is  a  daughter  of  John  W.  and  Emma  Allen,  who  was 
formerly  citizens  of  Dalhart,  but  are  now  living  in  Ros- 
well.  New  Mexico. 

Charles  Todd.  The  professional  men  of  a  place  al- 
ways occupy  high  places  in  the  regard  of  their  fellow 
townsmen,  for  they  are  usually  possessed  of  superior 
educational  advantages,  but  if  they  are  not  of  upright 
character  no  class  of  men  bring  greater  opprobrium  upon 
themselves.  Therefore,  the  popularity  and  high  regard 
in  which  Dr.  Charles  Todd  of  Dalhart,  Texas,  is  held  is 
sufficient  proof  of  his  personality  as  well  as  of  his  pro- 
fessional ability.  He  is  a  very  able  physician  and  has 
built  up  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  since  coming  to 
Dalhart. 

Charles  Todd  was  born  in  Glen  Arbor,  Michigan,  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1869,  the  son  of  Joseph  Franklin 
Todd  and  Lois  L.  (Eastman)  Todd.  Both  of  his  par- 
ents were  natives  of  New  York  state  and  came  to  Michi- 
gan at  a  very  early  date.  Joseph  Todd  was  a  merchant 
and  hotel  keeper  and  was  well  known  throughout  the  sec- 
tion of  Michigan  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  a  prosperous 
man  when  he  died  at  Glen  Arbor,  in  1873,  at  the  age  of 
forty-nine.  His  widow  is  still  living  and  makes  her  home 
with  her  son  in  Dalhart,  being  now  aged  seventy-nine. 
There  were  two  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Todd  and 
the  other  brother  resides  in  Chicago.  This  brother,  Frank 
Todd,  is  an  officer  in  the  health  department  of  that  city. 

Charles  Todd  was  the  younger  of  the  two  brothers,  and 
even  as  a  child  he  was  unusually  bright.  He  went  to 
school  at  an  early  age  in  Sheboygan  county,  Wisconsin, 
and  when  he  was  old  enough  to  enter  college  he  matricu- 
lated in  the  medical  department  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity at  Chicago.  He  was  graduated  from  this  institution 
in  1896  and  during  the  following  year  served  as  interne 
in  the  Chicago  Lying-In  Hospital.  He  then  became  as- 
sistant surgeon  in  the  post-graduate  college  of  Chicago, 
holding  this  office  for  five  years.  For  ten  years  he 
conducted  a  private  practice  in  Chicago  and  then  came 
to  Dalhart,  Texas,  where  he  established  the  practice 
which  he  has  built  up  very  rapidly.  For  a  term  of  one 
year  he  served  as  health  officer  of  Dalhart. 

Dr.  Todd  is  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  in  the  fraternal  world  he  belongs  to  the  Royal 
Arcanum  and  to  the  National  Union.  In  politics  he  pre- 
fers to  vote  an  independent  ticket  and  in  religious  mat- 
ters he  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
He  owns  a  fine  homestead  in  New  Mexico  upon  which  he 
has  proved  up.  He  is  a  tHorough  believer  in  the  future 
of  this  section  of  Texas,  believing  that  now  it  is  a  good 
section  for  stock  raising  and  that  after  it  is  developed  it 
will  be  good  farming  country. 

Dr.  Todd  was  married  to  Dr.  Jane  M.  Kelsey,  at  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  in  October,  1900.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
Northwestern  University  Woman  *s  Medical  School,  1898. 
Dr.  Jane  Todd  is  the  daughter  of  Solomon  M.  and  Mar- 
garet Kelsey,  of  Chicago,  her  father  being  now  deceased. 
They  have  one  son,  Charles  K.  Todd,  who  was  born  in 
Chicago  in  June,  1902.  He  is  now  attending  school  in 
Dalhart. 

Williams  Carter  White.  From  delivery  boy,  driv- 
ing a  grocery  wagon  about  the  streets  of  El  Paso  twenty 
years  ago,  to  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest  grocery 
houses  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  in  west  Texas, 
sums  up  the  very  stimulating  and  successful  business 
career  of  Williams  Carter  White  in  El  Paso.  He  is  one 
of  the  leading  merchants  and  a  man  of  influence  and 
prominence  in  the  city. 

Williams  Carter  White  was  bom  in  Fauquier  county, 
Virginia,  April  22,  1876,  the  second  in  a  family  of 
seven  children,  whose  parents  were  John  and  Nora  (Car- 
ter) White,  both  of  whom  are  still  living  and  reside 
on  the  old  homestead  farm  in  Prince  William  county, 
Virginia.     The  father  was  born  in  Maryland,  served  as 
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a  private  throughout  the  Civil  war,  being  a  member  of 
John  0.  Breckenridge 'b  command,  and  was  wounded  in 
one  of  the  battles  near  Kichmond,  and  during  the  last 
nine  months  of  his  service  was  a  prisoner  of  war.  He 
moved  to  Virginia  some  time  after  the  war.  Before  the 
hostilities  between  the  states,  he  had  been  a  very  suc- 
cessful planter  and  farmer,  but  never  entirely  recovered 
from  the  disastrous  result  of  the  war.  He  was  bom 
in  Yirguiia,  and  married  in  that  state. 

Williams  Carter  White,  up  to  the  time  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  had  the  advantages  of  the  schools  of  Virginia, 
and  until  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age  lived  on  the  home 
farm.  He  then  left  home  and  spent  the  next  four  years 
in  farm  work  in  Maryland,  and  then  in  1893  came  out 
to  £1  Paso,  where  he  found  his  first  work  as  driver  of 
one  of  the  grocery  delivery  wagons.  Eight  years  in 
the  trade,  during  which  he  advanced  from  one  position 
to  another,  gave  him  sufficient  earnings  so  that  in  1901, 
with  the  aid  of  his  exceptional  enterprise  and  industry, 
he  started  in  business  for  himself.  His  first  location  was 
at  the  comer  of  St.  Louis  and  Stanton  Streets.  There 
he  had  a  very  small  stock,  though  he  kept  it  fresh  and 
endeavored  to  suit  all  the  wants  of  his  patrons.  In 
April,  1910,  at  the  end  of  nine  years  as  an  independent 
business  man,  he  erected  on  Kansas  and  Franklin  Streets 
a  large  building  which  is  now  a  feature  of  the  business 
blocks  in  that  section,  the  store  occupying  ground  dimen- 
sions of  sixty  by  fifty  feet,  two  stories  in  height  and 
all  devoted  to  his  extensive  business.  He  engages  in  both 
the  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

Mr.  White  is  a  member  of  the  Toltec  and  the  Country 
Club,  the  leading  social  organization  of  the  city,  and 
is  affiliated  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat  and  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  El  Paso  school  board.  Mr.  White 
is  unmarried.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  of  English 
stock,  and  the  founder  of  this  branch  of  the  family 
in  America  was  Dr.  Alward  White,  who  was  a  physician, 
being  the  great-grandfather  of  the  El  Paso  business 
man.     The  maternal  ancestors  were  English  and  Irish. 

Db.  Robert  Lee  Owens  is  one  of  the  leading  physi- 
cians in  Dalhart,  Texas.  Although  a  young  man, 
he  has  had  a  broad  experience,  and  having  served 
throujjh  the  Spanish-American  war  and  later  in  the  Phil- 
ippines and  in  China  during  the  Boxer  troubles,  he  has 
had  experiences  and  borne  responsibilities  that  have  given 
him  wisdom  and  judgment  beyond  his  age.  Although 
he  has  lived  in  Dalhart  only  a  few  years  he  has  a  large 
practice  and  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  successful 
physicians  in  this  section  of  tlie  state.  With  a  thorough 
training  in  his  profession,  a  love  for  his  work,  and  the 
strong  will  of  a  man  who  will  not  give  up  a  fight,  even 
though  it  may  look  hopeless,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  he 
has  attaine<l  success  in  so  short  a  time. 

Robert  Lee  Owens  is  descended  from  old  Southern 
families  on  both  sides  of  his  honse.  His  father.  Harvey 
Owens,  was  born  in  Kentucky,  but  his  grand-parents  came 
from  Virginia,  where  his  grandfather,  James  Owens,  was 
a  man  of  prominence  and  influence.  His  father  is  living 
now  on  the  old  homestead  in  Perry  county,  Kentucky, 
bein^  fifty-six  years  of  age.  Har\^ey  Owens  has  been  a 
farmer  and  stock  raiser  and  during  his  active  life  was 
prominent  in  educational  matters  in  I^entncky.  His 
mother  was  second  cousin  to  General  Lee.  He  married 
Nannie  Richie,  who  was  born  in  Kentucky,  but  whose  par- 
ents came  from  North  Carolina.  Her  father,  Alexander 
Richie  came  across  the  mountains  to  Kentucky  at  a  very 
early  period.  Mrs.  Owens  died  in  1892  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six,  leavinjj  six  children. 

Of  these  six  children,  Robert  Lee  Owens  was  the  next 
to  the  eldest.  He  was  born  in  Perry  county,  Kentucky, 
on  the  4th  of  August,  1880.  He  grew  up  on  his  father *s 
farm  and  received  his  earlier  education  in  the  local 
schools.  He  later  entered  Hazard  Baptist  Institute,  and 
completed  the  literary  course  offered  by  that  school. 


It  was  at  about  this  time  that  the  mutterings  of  the 
war  in  Cuba  began  to  be  heard,  and  in  1898,  he  enlisted 
at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  with  the  Second  Eegiment  of 
Kentucky  Volunteers,  for  service  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war.  He  was  sent  to  the  camp  at  Chickamaaga  Park, 
and  from  thence  to  Cuba.  He  served  here  in  many  en- 
gagements until  he  was  taken  ill  with  typhoid  fever,  and 
was  discharged  for  disability.  After  his  recovery,  the 
spell  of  the  service  being  strong  upon  him  he  re-enlisted 
in  the  regular  service  and  was  sent  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  as  a  member  of  the  Fourteenth  Begular  Umted 
States  Infantry.  Here  he  remained  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Boxer  Rebellion  in  China,  and  although  he  left 
the  islands  before  the  pulajane  troubles  in  1907  and 
1908  caused  the  loss  of  so  many  of  our  men,  he  was  there 
throughout  the  days  when  Aguinaldo  was  making  the 
Americans  wonder  at  what  point  he  would  strike  next. 
Being  ordered  to  China  he  took  part  in  the  engagements 
between  the  allies  and  the  boxers  and  in  the  battle  of 
Hang  Tsun  he  was  wounded  by  an  exploding  shell.  He 
was  then  transferred  to  Pekin  with  the  hospital  corps 
and  was  later  sent  to  the  United  States,  honorably  dis- 
charged for  disability.  Any  man  who  served  through 
those  years  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  had  experi- 
ences that  have  been  invaluable  to  him  in  later  life. 
When  a  man  has  stood  up  and  faced  death  in  front  of  a 
concealed  machine  gun,  or  the  naked  edge  of  a  bolo, 
he  can  never  look  on  life  quite  the  same.  The  broad 
humanity  and  toleration,  the  freedom  from  narrow  preju- 
dices, which  distinguishes  the  doctor,  may  be  attributed 
to  these  years. 

After  the  young  soldier  returned  to  the  United  States 
he  began  the  study  of  medicine,  matriculating  in  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  at  Louisville.  He  was  graduated 
from  this  institution  in  1906  and  afterwards  served  his 
interneship  in  the  hospital  conducted  by  the  University 
of  Kentucky.  He  began  to  practice  his  profession  in 
Perry  county  and  then  went  to  Louisville,  where  he  re- 
mained for  six  months.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  re- 
ceived the  extremely  good  offer  to  go  to  Old  Mexico  as  a 
mining  and  railway  surgeon.  He  was  for  two  years  sta- 
tioned in  Santa  Barbara,  Old  Mexico,  and  at  Valadanga, 
in  the  district  of  Durango,  Mexico,  and  at  Tampico,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  During  one  year  of  this  time  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  hospital  of  the  Mexican  Central 
Railway  Company.  In  November,  1908,  he  left  Mexico 
and  came  to  Dalhart,  Texas,  where  he  located  and  has 
remained  since  that  time.  His  practice  occupies  most  of 
his  time,  but  he  is  also  serving  as  county  health  ofScer 
for  Dallam  county,  and  he  is  examining  physician  for  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  sev- 
eral old  line  companies. 

Dr.  Owens  is  a  member  of  a  number  of  fraternal  or- 
ganizations and  takes  a  keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
different  societies.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  of  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  of  the  Knights  and  Ladies 
of  Security.  He  belongs  to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, to  the  Texas  State  Medical  Society  and  to  the 
Dallam  County  Medical  Society.  He  has  been  a  dele- 
gate at  the  state  association,  and  believes  thoroughly  in 
the  thingfs  for  which  these  various  associations  stand.  He 
is  president  of  the  Dalhart  Medical  Society.  In  politics 
the  Doctor  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party. 

In  April,  1910,  Doctor  Owens  was  married  to  Miss 
Nannie  Jones,  of  Dalhart,  Texas.  They  have  one.  boy, 
Robt.  L.  Owens,  Jr. 

T.  L.  Swearin<;en.  Thirty  years  ago  a  young  man  of 
seventeen,  practically  without  resources  and  relying  only 
upon  his  independent  spirit  and  ability  to  do  hard  work, 
came  into  the  Panhandle  country,  when  all  that  region 
was  isolated  bv  hundreds  of  miles  from  railroad  connee- 
tions  and  was  one  great  cattle  range,  and  here  began  as 
a  cow  boy,  a  short  time  later  getting  into  the  cattle 
business   on   his   own   account,   was   a  prosperous  stock 
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raiser  for  many  years,  and  since  1900  has  been  proprietor 
of  the  principal  general  merchandise  store  at  Dalhart. 
•  T.  L.  Swearingen,  who  is  thus  one  of  the  Panhandle 
pioneers  and  most  honored  citizen,  was  bom  in  Tus- 
carawas county,  Ohio,  October  10,  1865.  He  was  the 
third  in  a  family  of  eight  children,  six.  sons  and  two 
daughters  born  to  Andy  and  Sarah  (Evans)  Swearingen, 
his  father  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  the  mother  of  Ire- 
land. The  father  early  in  life  located  in  Ohio,  where  he 
followed  farming  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  career 
until  his  death  in  1877  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  The 
mother  was  brought  to  America  by  her  parents,  who 
settled  in  Ohio,  where  she  was  educated  and  married. 
Her  death  occurred  in  Ohio  in  1910  when  eighty-two 
years  of  age. 

Mr.  Swearingen  attended  school  in  Ohio,  and  worked 
on  his  father's  farm  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age. 
Then  in  1882  he  came  into  the  southwest,  and  attained 
his  first  work  with  one  of  the  great  cattle  outfits  then 
operating  in  the  Panhandle  section.  For  fifteen  years 
he  was  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  on  his  own  account, 
and  in  1900  came  to  Dalhart,  and  established  himself  in 
the  grocery  and  general  mercantile  business.  He  has 
developed  a  store  which  is  now  recognized  as  the  largest 
in  Dalhart,  and  as  well  stocked  as  any  in  the  Panhandle 
country.  Mr.  Swearingen  began  with  a  partner,  but  after 
three  years  bought  out  the  other  interests,  and  has  since 
been  sole  proprietor.  His  store  now  occupies  a  modem 
building,  and  the  trade  is  such  that  eight  clerks  are 
employed  to  handle  the  details.  Mr.  Swearingen  has 
studied  mercantile  conditions,  and  the  requirements  of 
the  trade  in  the  Panhandle  country,  and  it  has  been 
his  successful  aim  to  keep  his  stock  fresh  and  marketable 
at  as  low  prices  as  similar  goods  can  be  bought  anywhere. 
Mr.  Swearingen  is  still  interested  in  ranching  and  has  a 
fine  farm  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Dalhart,  using  this 
as  a  means  of  recreation  as  well  as  profit. 

He  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  Order,  having  taken 
the  chapter  degrees,  and  also  belongs  to  the  Order  of 
Elks  at  Dalhart.  He  is  a  voter  for  the  Democratic 
party,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church.  At  Wood- 
ward, Oklahoma,  on  December  10,  1898,  he  married  Miss 
Lille  Scott,  (laughter  of  W.  H.  Scott,  who  settled  in  Texas 
many  years  ago,  became  a  successful  cattleman,  and  is 
now  living  in  Oklahoma.  The  two  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Swearingen  are  Ada  Mary,  born  at  Woodward, 
Oklahoma,  December  14,  1899,  and  now  attending  school 
in  Dalhart;  and  Eulah,  bom  at  Dalhart  in  1901,  and  also 
attending   school. 

William  Theodore  Martin.  The  present  mayor  of 
Stratford,  Mr.  Martin,  is  a  successful  merchant  and  busi- 
ness man  of  this  city,  and  has  shown  a  varied  ability  in 
public  affairs  and  general  business  activity.  He  spent 
his  early  life  on  a  farm  in  Alabama  and  Texas,  received 
a  training  for  his  later  career  by  vigorous  experience 
which  was  not  without  its  share  of  hardships.  He  has 
honestly  and  honorably  won  his  prosperity,  and  is  one  of 
the  highly  esteemed  citizens  of  west  Texas.  William 
Theodore  Martin  was  born  in  Marshall  county,  Alabama, 
February  18,  1873,  being  the  third  in  a  family  of  seven 
children  born  to  William  D.  and  Harriet  (Bailey)  Mar- 
tin. The  father  was  born  in  Georgia,  moved  to  Alabama 
during  the  latter  fifties,  and  in  the  spring  of  1893  came 
to  Texas,  locating  at  Jacksboro  in  Jack  county.  For  a 
ninnber  of  years  the  father  was  engaged  in  farming  in 
Jack  county,  and  is  now  living  refired,  having  acquired 
a  moderate  success.  During  his  residence  in  Alabama 
he  entered  the  Confederate  service  as  a  private  in  the 
Fiftieth  Alabama  Infantry,  and  went  through  the  entire 
war,  being  now  one  of  the  honored  Confederate  veterans 
of  Texas.  He  is  a  Democrat  in  politics  and  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  church.  The  mother  was  born  in  the  state 
of  Tennessee,  but  was  married  in  Alabama  in  1868,  and 
Is  now  living  in  Jack  county. 

William  T.  Martin  attained  his  education  in  the  schools 
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of  his  native  county  of  Alabama,  and  had  such  advan- 
tages as  were  offered  by  the  country  schools,  up  to  the 
time  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  then  took  up 
farm  work  in  earnest,  and  after  coming  to  Texas  with 
his  parents  was  an  assistant  on  the  farm  and  ranch  up 
to  the  age  of  twenty-six.  After  leaving  home  his  first 
position  was  as  constable  in  Jack  county,  an  office  to 
which  he  was  elected  and  which  began  his  career  in  pub- 
lic life.  After  one  year  as  constable  he  resigned  on 
being  appointed  to  the  position  of  public  weigher,  in 
which  he  served  by  appointment  and  election  for  four 
years.  During  the  following  six  years  he  clerked  in  the 
hardware  store  of  D.  H.  Foreman  &  Galltney  at  Jacks- 
boro. It  was  in  that  position  that  he  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  hardware  business  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, and  with  this  experience  he  came  to  Stratford  in 
1907  and  bought  the  established  firm  of  J.  P.  Reeder  and 
has  since  conducted  business  in  hardware,  furniture  and 
implements.  He  has  built  up  an  excellent  trade,  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  Stratford. 
Mr.  Martin  is  also  a  director  in  the  Stratford  Mill  & 
Elevator  Company. 

His  politics  were  formerly  with  the  People's  ^ party 
until  about  1900,  when  he  affiliated  with  the  Democratic 
party.  In  April,  1912,  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Strat- 
ford, and  is  now  giving  that  city  an  excellent  adminis- 
tration. For  two  terms,  or  four  years,  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  city  council,  and  has  been  active  in  public 
affairs  of  this  locality  in  various  other  ways.  For  the 
past  six  years  he  has  been  president  of  the  Stratford 
school  board.  Mr.  Martin  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic 
Order  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  at  Stratford,  be- 
longs to  the  Methodist  church  and  is  a  master  member 
of  the  Commercial  club. 

On  December  19,  1897,  at  Jacksboro,  he  married  Miss 
May  Ward,  a  daughter  of  Tobe  Ward.  The  Ward  family 
was  originally  from  Alabama,  and  became  early  settlers 
in  Texas.  The  three  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin 
are  Clyde,  Kathleen  and  Mary. 

KoBERT  A.  Taylor.  One  of  the  pioneers  of  Sherman 
county,  an  early  stockman  in  this  section  of  the  state, 
Mr.  Taylor  has  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury been  actively  identified  with  the  industrial  business 
and  civic  affairs  of  Sherman  county  and  Stratford,  hav- 
ing been  a  resident  of  the  city  for  the  past  four  years. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  head  of  the  largest  mercantile  enterprise 
at  Stratford,  was  vice-president  of  the  First  State  Bank 
for  four  years  and  has  been  an  important  factor  in  vari- 
ous lines  of  business,  in  social  and  religious  development. 
He  is  one  of  the  men  whose  character  and  activity  are 
moulding  the  destinies  of  west  Texas,  and  in  such  hands 
the  future  may  be  entmsted  with  complete  confidence  as 
to  the  outcome. 

Robert  A.  Taylor  was  born  in  Simpson  county,  Ken- 
tucky, February  7,  1860.  His  father,  William  Jourdan 
Taylor,  who  is  now  spending  his  last  days  with  his  son 
Robert  in  Stratford,  was  born  in  Tennessee  in  1831,  and 
is  now  hale  and  hearty  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  When 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  in  1854,  he  moved  to 
Kentucky,  and  came  out  to  Texas  in  June,  1909.  He 
was  a  farmer  throughout  his  active  career,  and  was 
successful  and  provided  well  for  his  family.  In  politics 
Le  is  a  Democrat  and  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church. 
The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Martha  Lester,  who 
was  born  in  Virginia,  a  dausrhter  of  Thomas  Lester,  who 
came  from  that  state  into  Kentucky  when  the  daughter 
Martha  was  seven  years  of  age.  He  left  the  family  thus 
settled  in  Western  Kentucky,  and  subsequently  moved  to 
Simpson  county,  where  Miss  Lester  met  and  married  Mr. 
Tavlor.  Tier  death  occurred  in  Simpson  county  in  June, 
1908,  when  seventy-five  years  of  age.  She  was  the 
mother  of  eleven  children  and  Robert  A.  was  the  fourth 
in  the  family.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  Simpson 
county,  and  up  to  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  given  the 
best  advantages  afforded  by  the  common  and  high  school. 
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After  leaving  school  his  first  regular  occupation  was 
that  of  teacher,  and  in  this  noble  calling  he  spent  twenty 
years  and  ten  days  of  his  early  career.  Mr.  Taylor  was 
unusually  successful  as  a  teacher,  and  held  various  posi- 
tions in  Simpson  county,  Kentucky,  in  Sumner  county, 
Tennessee,  and  in  Armstrong  and  Sherman  counties, 
Texas.  Mr.  Taylor  first  came  out  to  Sherman  and  Arm- 
strong counties  in  1901  and  engaged  in  the  cattle  raising 
business  in  this  section.  He  was  connected  with  the  live 
stock  industry  from  1901  until  1907,  and  occupied  four 
sections  of  land,  besides  a  large  amount  of  leased  range. 
In  1907  he  sold  out  his  cattle  and  most  of  his  land,  and 
then  bought  the  Stratford  Mercantile  Company,  which  at 
that  time  and  now  is  the  leading  general  merchandise 
establishment  of  the  city.  He  keeps  a  large  and  well 
selected  stock  of  hardware,  dry  goods,  implements,  and 
other  merchandise  and  has  a  trade  drawn  from  every 
part  of  the  county.  Mr.  Taylor  is  vice-president  and  a 
director  of  the  First  State  Bank  of  Stratford. 

With  his  success  in  business  he  has  combined  a  gen- 
erous public  spirit,  and  has  done  much  to  improve  this 
part  01  the  state.  He  served  in  the  office  of  county  com- 
missioner for  four  years  from  1901  to  1905.  In  politics 
he  is  a  Democrat,  and  is  county  chairman  of  the  party. 
He  was  elected  and  is  now  serving  in  the  position  of 
animal  inspector  of  Sherman  county.  For  one  year  he 
was  a  trustee  of  the  city  schools,  and  until  his  resigna- 
tion on  January  10,  1913,  was  chairman  of  the  county 
school  board,  having  held  that  office  for  two  years.  Mr. 
Taylor  has  been  a  member  of  the  Good  Templars  since 
1877,  having  joined  the  organization  when  a  boy.  He  is 
a  deacon  in  the  Stratford  Baptist  church,  and  is  a 
worker  for  church  and  benevolence. 

In  Sumner  county,  Tennessee,  on  June  3,  1882,  he 
married  Miss  Sally  Gilbert,  daughter  of  Thomas  Gilbert, 
formerly  of  Simpson  county  and  now  of  Frankfort,  Ken- 
tucky. Mrs.  Taylor  was  bom  in  Simpson  county.  Three 
sons  have  been  born  to  their  marriage.  Gilbert  Lester 
Taylor,  now  a  resident  of  Stratford,  is  mana»?er  of  the 
Stratford  Mercantile  Company;  D.  E.  Taylor,  of  Dallas, 
is  bookkeeper  for  Horton  &  Moorehead;  Garton  G.  Tay- 
lor died  in  Fort  Worth,  while  a  student  in  the  schools 
of  that  city.  Mr.  Taylor  attributes  much  of  his  success 
since  the  beginning  of  his  career  to  the  counsel  and  co- 
operation of  Mrs.  Taylor,  who  has  always  manifested  a 
close  interest  in  all  his  business  undertakings,  as  well  as 
in  the  occupation  of  the  home. 

Edward  B.  McClintock.  A  citizen  who  stands  high 
in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellowmen  in  El 
Paso  is  Edward  B.  McClintock,  attorney  and  now  serv- 
ing his  third  consecutive  term  as  a  justice  of  the  peace 
in  this  city.  He  is  a  native  of  Illinois,  born  in  Decatur, 
that  state,*  August  16,  1874,  to  Kev.  Charles  Edward  Mc- 
Clintock and  Josephine  Brockway  McClintock.  The  Mc- 
Clintock family  trace  their  lineage  to  the  bold,  sturdy 
Scotch-Irish  stock.  The  American  branch  of  this  connec- 
tion originated  with  the  grandfather  of  Edward  B.,  who 
first  settled  in  Virginia,  removing  later  from  thence  to 
Illinois.  Kev.  Charles  Edward  McClintock  was  born  at 
Mount  Carmel,  Illinois,  in  1842,  and  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  where  he  had  as  a 
roommate  Judge  Landis,  ex-congressman  of  one  of  the 
southern  districts  of  Illinois,  who  has  become  well 
known  through  several  notable  decisions  delivered  as  a 
judge  of  the  United  States  circuit  court.  Reverend  Mc- 
Clintock was  educated  for  the  law,  but,  after  following 
it  two  years,  he  turned  to  the  profession  of  his  prefer- 
ence, that  of  the  ministry,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
his  active  career  was  in  the  service  of  the  Methodist 
p]pi.«»copal  Church,  South,  holding  pastorates  in  different 
western  states,  including  Missouri,  Kansas,  Illinois, 
Texas  and  New  Mexico.  He  passed  away  at  El  Paso, 
Texas,  August  1,  1909,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight 
years.  Josephine  Brockway  was  bom  in  Kentucky,  No- 
vember 1,  1848,  and  was  married  to  Reverend  McClin- 


tock at  Decatur,  Illinois,  April  2,  1868.  She  yet  .sur- 
vives her  husband  and  resides  at  'El  Paso,  Texas.  ^ 
Of  the  eight  children  in  the  elder  McClintock  family, 
Edward  B.  is  fourth  in  birth.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Doniphan,  Missouri,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  high  school  there  in  1895.  In  1897  the 
family  removed  to  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  during  1897  and 
1898  Edward  B.  was  a  student  in  the  state  university 
at  Austin.  After  leaving  the  university  he  followed  rail- 
road work  for  a  short  time  and  then  entered  the  service 
of  the  Western  Abstract  Company  at  El  Paso,  with  which 
firm  he  continued  two  years,  subsequently  taJdng  up  the 
same  line  of  work  in  Albuquerque,  New  MezicOf  where 
he  remained  one  year.  He  then  returned  to  El  Paso, 
Texas,  and  accepted  a  clerical  position  with  Swift  & 
Company,  but  gave  up  the  position  after  two  years  to 
become  chief  deputy  of  the  district  court,  to  which  office 
he  was  appointed  and  in  which  he  continued  to  serve 
six  years.  In  the  meantime  he  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1901.  Entering  the  legal  de- 
partment of  the  Southwestern  Railroad,  under  Hawkins 
&  Franklyn,  he  served  about  two  years  and  then  resigned 
the  position  to  accept  the  office  of  jiistice  of  the  peace, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  in  October,  1909,  and  in  which 
he  has  since  served  by  election  in  1911  without  opposi- 
tion and  again  in  1913.  He  is  an  ardent  Democrat  and 
is  actively  interested  in  the  political  work  of  his  party. 
He  was  nominated  at  the  Democratic  Primaries  July  25, 
1914,  without  opposition  for  County  Clerk  which  means 
his  election.  He  is  a  member  of  the  El  Paso  County 
Bar  Association  and  the  Texas  State  Bar  Association 
and  of  the  Cactus  and  Wigwam  Clubs  in  El  Paso.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  identified  with  the  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  El 
Paso  Ijodge  No.  130,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the  Fraternal 
Union  of  America.  In  religious  faith  he  has  held  to  that 
of  his  rearing  and  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South. 

Mr.  McClintock  was  married  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  March 
5,  1900,  to  Miss  Blanche  Witt,  who  was  bom  in  Dallas 
county,  Texas,  and  is  a  daughter  of  W.  H.  Witt.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McClintock  have  one  son,  Ralph,  bom  at  El 
Paso,  October  3,  1903.  Mr.  McClintock  built  and  owns 
a  pleasant  home  at  3524  Montana  Street. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Noland,  who  owns  the  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  Stratford  Mercantile  Company 
and  was  president  of  the  First  State  Bank  up  to  tlira 
time  of  its  consolidation  with  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Stratford,  has  been  a  resident  at  that  place  since  1904. 
He  was  a  successful  merchant  before  entering  the  bank- 
ing business.  Mr.  Noland  is  a  man  who  has  come  up 
from  |the  bottom,  having  started  out  when  a  boy  without 
resources,  and  with  a  part  of  the  responsibilities  for  the 
care  of  his  family  resting  upon  his  young  shoulders. 
The  third  in  a  family  of  five  children,  he  was  bom  in 
Polk  county,  Missouri,  November  10, 1856,  and  is  a  son  of 
Robert  G.  and  Charlotte  Ann  (Hall)  Noland.  His 
father,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  was  a  boy  when  his  parents 
moved  to  Missouri,  about  1842,  the  family  having  come 
from  east  Tennessee,  and  becoming  pioneers  in  that  sec- 
tion of  Missouri.  Robert  G.  Noland  became  a  merchant 
at  Humansville,  in  Polk  county,  also  bought  and  sold 
live  stock,  and  was  prospering  in  his  business  career 
until  early  death  removed  him  from  his  activities.  When 
the  Civil  war  came  on  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
service,  but  after  a  brief  period  in  the  army  contracted 
nervous  typhoid  fever  and  died  in  1861  at  the  age  of 
about  thirty-six,  soon  after  returning  home  from  the 
front.  He  was  a  Democrat  in  politics  and  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  church.  The  mother  was  bom  in  Ten- 
nessee, a  daughter  of  Thomas  Hall,  who  came  to  Mis- 
souri about  1840,  Thomas  Hall  being  a  prosperous  farmer 
in  Polk  county.  The  mother  is  now  living  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  seventy-two  years,  making  her  home  with 
her  son  Edward  Homer  Noland  at  Sedgewick, 
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Thomas  Jefferson  Noland  was  reared  in  Polk  county, 
and  had  the  advantages  of  the  public  school  until  he 
was  sixteen  years  of  age,  at  which  time  he  had  to  leave 
his  books  and  studies  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  family,  whose  head  had  been  removed  by 
death  when  Thomas  was  a  child.  Furthermore,  the  war 
had  destroyed  much  of  the  family  property,  and  it  re- 
quired the  united  efforts  of  all  the  members  to  keep  a 
roof  over  their  heads  and  food  in  their  mouths.  Though 
his  early  life  was  thus  spent  on  a  farm,  and  largely  in 
quiet  work,  Mr.  Noland  managed  to  fit  himself  for  other 
work,  and  outside  of  farming  his  first  regular  occupa- 
tion was  as  a  teacher.  He  taught  one  term  in  Benton 
county,  Missouri,  and  then  engaged  in  the  live  stock 
business  and  subsequently  in  merchandising  in  Hickory 
county.  His  career  as  a  merchant  continued  for  twenty- 
six  years,  in  all.  In  1893  he  came  to  Texas,  locating  in 
the  Panhandle  at  the  thrivingly  new  town  of  Amarillo, 
and  was  there  connected  with  the  mercantile  firm  of 
Smith,  Walker  &  Company,  who  did  a  large  general  mer- 
chandise business  in  both  wholesale  and  retail.  In  1904 
Mr.  Noland  came  to  Stratford,  where  he  established  the 
business  known  as  the  Stratford  Mercantile  Company, 
which  he  continued  for  three  years.  In  1906  he  and  his 
associates  established  the  First  State  Bank  at  Stratford, 
and  he  was  elected  its  president,  a  position  which  he  held 
up  to  the  time  of  the  consolidation  with  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank.  Mr.  Noland  has  now  accumulated  many 
evidences  of  material  prosperity  and  owns  several  sec- 
tions of  land  in  the  county  and  considerable  city  real 
estate. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  a  worker  for  good 
local  government.  Stratford  was  incorporated  as  a  city 
in  1907,  and  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  council  since 
that  time.  He  is  an  influential  member  of  the  local  school 
board,  and  belongfs  to  the  Stratford  Booster  Club.  In 
Hickory  county,  Missouri,  on  August  4,  1877,  Mr.  Noland 
married  Miss  Sarah  E.  Nease,  daughter  of  Joseph  E. 
Nease,  who  was  a  native  of  Indiana.  Mrs.  Noland  died 
in  1903  at  Clarendon,  Texas,  when  forty-two  years  of 
age.  Five  children  were  born  to  the  marriage  and  four 
are  now  living.  On  July  24,  1905,  in  Canyon  City,  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Noland  married  Mrs.  Lillie  E.  Harrington,  a 
daughter  of  T.  J.  Davis,  formerly  of  Indiana,  but  one  of 
the  old  settlers  of  the  Texas  Panhandle.  There  are 
two  children  by  the  second  marriage. 

William  R.  Gamble.  The  present  sheriff  of  Sherman 
county,  now  in  his  second  term,  was  formerly  one  of  the 
prominent  stock  men  of  this  section  of  the  state.  He 
began  his  career  when  a  boy  in  the  saddle,  riding  range 
and  his  career  has  been  in  many  ways  typical  of  west 
Texas.  Mr.  Gamble  is  one  of  the  prosperous  men  of 
Stratford,  the  owner  of  considerable  land  and  other 
property,  including  over  100  cattle,  and  is  a  very  popular 
and  efficient  officer. 

William  R.  Gamble  was  bom  in  Grayson  county.  April 
17,  1877,  and  his  family  were  among  the  early  settlers 
in  that  north  Texas  county.  His  father  was  William  E. 
Gamble,  born  in  Missouri,  and  when  a  child  accompany- 
ing his  parents  to  T-exas  in  1854.  The  first  settlement 
in  this  state  was  made  in  Collin  county,  at  McKinney, 
where  both  the  grandfather  and  the  father  preemptioned 
a  large  amount  of  land.  Grandfather  Gamble  died  soon 
after  coming  to  the  state  and  when  a  comparatively 
young  man,  leaving  a  family  of  four  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

William  E.  Gamble,  the  father,  then  became  the  main- 
stay of  the  rest  of  the  family  and  bore  the  chief  respon- 
sibility of  the  management  of  the  large  estate  which  he 
and  his  father  had  established  in  Texas.  Farming  and 
stock  raising  was  the  industry  to  which  he  gave  his 
principle  attention,  and  he  was  for  many  years  success- 
fully engaged  along  that  line.  He  now  lives  retired  in 
Vernon.  In  politics  a  Democrat,  he  has  never  sought 
public  honors,  but  has  always  taken  much  interest  in 
civic   affairs  and  done  what  he  could  to  promote  good 


government  locally.  He  is  a  God-fearing  honest  man,  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  has  always  been 
interested  in  religious  and  moral  activities.  The  maiden 
name  of  his  wife  was  Molly  Stephens,  who  was  bom  in 
Tennessee,  and  was  a  young  girl  when  she  came  to  Texas. 
She  was  married  at  Pilot  Grove,  in  Grayson  county,  and 
her  death  occurred  in  April,  1912,  when  sixty-three  years 
of  age.  Of  her  seven  children,  six  are  now  living,  Wil- 
liam B.  having  been  the  third  in  order  of  birth.  The 
latter  attained  his  early  education  in  the  puDlic  schools 
of  Cooke  county  and  Wilbarger  county,  and  subsequently 
graduated  from  the  Metropolitan  Business  College  of 
Dallas.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  a  farm,  and  he  be- 
came familiar  with  all  the  details  of  ranch  and  range 
life.  He  remained  at  home  until  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  then  married  and  came  out  to  Stratford  in  Sherman 
county,  in  the  fall  of  1902.  Since  the  fall  of  1904  he 
has  been  a  permanent  resident  in  this  locality.  He  en- 
gaged in  the  stock  business,  and  became  owner  of  a 
thousand  acres  of  farm  land  before  coming  to  Stratford, 
and  had  right  over  a  large  range  for  his  stock.  When 
he  came  to  Sherman  county  he  brought  in  a  herd  of  two 
hundred  cattle,  and  rapidly  built  up  a  large  business, 
which  he  sold  out  at  a  good  figure  in  the  spring  of  1909. 
Mr.  Gamble  in  1910  was  elected  to  the  office  of  sheriff, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1912,  and  besides  the  two  terms  by 
regular  election  lie  served  for  three  years  as  deputy  be- 
fore entering  upon  his  present  office.  Mr.  Gamble  is  the 
owner  of  a  comfortable  home  at  Stratford,  and  possesses 
some  land  and  city  holdings. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  has  always  had  a 
part  in  party  affairs.  By  virtue  of  his  office  as  sheriff 
he  is  also  tax  collector  for  Sherman  county.  Fraternally 
he  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  Lodge  at  Stratford  and 
has  acted  as  its  secretary.  He  belongs  to  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World,  Camp  No.  1441,  and  is  active  in  the  Strat- 
ford Methodist  church,  being  steward. 

At  Chillicothe,  Texas,  in  1904,  he  married  Miss  Osa 
Kerley,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Kerley,  who 
was  born  in  Texas  and  represented  a  family  of  old  set- 
tlers in  Limestone  county.  There  were  three  children 
in  the  Gamble  household,  namely:  William  Keith,  Gray- 
don  Elbert  and  lone  Ruth. 

Hon.  James  William  Elliott.  Now  serving  his  sec- 
ond term  as  county  judge  of  Sherman  county,  Mr.  Elliott 
is  a  citizen  of  Stratford,  whose  record  in  business  and 
public  life  has  well  justified  the  confidence  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  and  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  men 
of  this  locality.  He  began  life  a  poor  boy,  at  an  early 
age  had  to  contribute  his  labors  to  supporting  the  family, 
worked  his  way  through  college,  has  had  a  successful 
experience  as  a  banker  and  as  the  chief  administrative 
officer  of  his  county,  and  now  when  only  a  little  more 
than  thirty-eight  years  of  age  is  entering  upon  a  career 
as  a  lawyer,  in  which  he  is  destined  to  large  and  generous 
achievements. 

James  William  Elliott  was  born  in  Denton  county, 
August  22,  1875.  His  father  was  John  Elliott,  a  native 
of  Virginia  who  came  to  Texas  when  sixteen  years  old, 
and  located  in  Denton  county,  where  as  a  boy  he  worked 
at  farming  and  subsequently  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock  raising  on  his  own  account.  He  is  now  living  re- 
tired in  Hardeman  county.  He  was  reared  and  educated 
in  Grayson  county,  and  is  of  English  and  Scotch  descent. 
The  grandfather  was  Abraham  Elliott,  and  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Elliott  family  came  from  the  British  Isles 
during  the  earlv  colonial  period  of  Virginia.  During  the 
early  years  of  his  career,  the  father  was  quite  successful, 
but  subsequently  suffered  reverses,  so  that  his  children 
had  to  come  to  his  assistance.  The  maiden  name  of  the  • 
mother  was  Mary  Thomas  Hicks,  who  was  bom  near 
■Rowling  Green,  Kentucky,  in  1853,  and  died  in  1895. 
She  was  the  mother  of  nine  children,  four  of  whom  are 
now  living. 

James  W.  Elliott,  the  second  in  the  family,  received 
his  early  education  in  the  Quanah  public  schools,  attend- 
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ing  the  high  school  there  for  one  year.  Ho  subsequently 
worked  his  way  through  college,  and  later  graduated 
from  the  Metropolitan  Business  College  in  Dallas.  He 
had  given  much  of  his  time  and  labor  to  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  home,  and  engaged  in  his  independent 
career  only  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  at  which  time, 
having  secured  a  college  training  he  began  teaching 
school,  and  spent  five  years  in  that  vocation  in  Sherman, 
Hardeman  and  Ford  counties.  In  the  meantime,  during 
vacation,  ho  had  taken  his  course  in  commercial  college 
and  since  then  has  carried  on  his  studies  as  opportunity 
permitted  in  the  law.  Mr.  Klliott  was  for  two  and  a  half 
years  engaged  as  a  bookkeoj^er  in  a  store,  and  was  one 
of  the  organizers  and  for  more  than  three  years  cashier 
of  the  Texas  State  Bank  at  Toxhoma.  During  that  time 
he  never  made  a  loan  whereby  tlie  bank  lost  a  single 
penny,  and  showed  unusual  ability  and  sagacity  in  the 
banking  business,  ^fr.  Klliott  has  been  a  resident  of 
Stratford  since  1906.  His  record  commended  him  to  the 
support  of  the  peoj)le  in  1910,  at  which  date  he  was 
elected  county  .i"dge  of  Sherman  county,  and  was  re- 
elected in  the  fall  of  1912,  so  that  he  is  now  serving  his 
second  term.  In  both  campaigns  lie  liad  no  opj)osition 
for  this  office,  since  he  was  considered  by  all  means  the 
moist  available  man  for  the  place.  Tie  begun  the  study 
of  law  nights  and  odd  moments  jjfter  he  entered  office 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  November,  191.3. 

Politicallv  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  as  far  as  time  and 
means  permit  has  interested  himself  in  party  aff'airs.  He 
is  affiliated  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
and  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  was  three  times  grand 
representative  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is  a  j>ast 
grand  of  the  Odd  Fellows  Lodge.  His  church  is  the 
Methodist.  At  Dallas,  Texas,  on  March  29,  1911,  Judge 
Elliott  married  Miss  Mae  Perrsol,  daughter  of  E.  W. 
Perrsol.    ^frs.  Elliott  was  born  in  the  state  of  Kansas. 

Andrew  Jackson  Hart.  One  of  the  lessons  that  the 
cattle  countrv  of  Texas  teaches  the  men  who  would  attain 
success  here  is  how  to  take  defeat,  and  optimism  is  the 
law  of  the  land.  Xo  one  is  a  better  example  of  this  than 
is  Andrew  J.  Hart,  of  Toyah.  for  after  sj)ending  many 
years  of  his  life  in  hard  work  and  having  at  last  at- 
taine<l  a  fair  measure  of  j)rosj)erity,  everything  was 
swei)t  away,  and  he  had  to  begin  over  again.  It  is  such 
o<MMiriciiceH  that  show  the  true  mettle  of  a  man,  and  the 
p<)j)ularity  ns  well  as  success  of  Mr.  Hart,  is  sufficient 
proof  of  the  way  in  which  he  met  and  overcame  his 
difficulties.  He  is  now  one  of  the  ])ros])erous  merchants 
in  the  town  of  Tovah  and  is  widelv  known  and  like<l 
throughout   the  <'ounty. 

Andrew  Jacksou  Ilnrt  was  born  in  XacoiX<loches  countv, 
Texas,  on  the  iMth  of  January,  isn2.  His  father,  Wil- 
liam Hart,  was  a  nativ<»  of  Ireland,  but  ('ame  to  the 
T^nited  States  as  ji  young  man.  II(»  came  to  Texas  and 
settled  in  Xacogdoch<>M  county  in  1849.  A  carpenter  by 
trade,  wlien  he  locate<l  in  the  state  of  Texas  he  became 
a  farmer  and  stock  raiser.  Here  in  Texas  he  met  and 
married  Jane  llutcheson.  who  was  born  in  (Georgia.  His 
wife  died  in  issn  and  after  her  <leath  he  left  Nacog- 
doches county  and  nu)ved  to  l?<wes  county,  where  he 
liv<'d  during  th(»  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement.  He  served 
in  the  T'onfcjlerate  armv  during  three  vears  of  the  (*ivil 
war. 

Four  children  were  born  to  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Hart,  of 
whom  Andrew  J.  Hart  is  the  next  to  the  eldest.  The 
eldest  son,  .Joseph  Calvin,  is  a  farmer  and  Thomas  is 
also  a  prosj)erous  farmer  of  Calvin,  Texas.  Tlie  daugh- 
ter, Marv  Ann,  is  now  the  wife  of  Henry  Hilliard  and 
also  lives  in   Procter.  Texas. 

A  Countrv  school  education  was  \ho  only  education  that 
young  Andrew  .Tackson  Hart  received.  He  went  to  school 
during  tlie  winter  months  but  during  the  summer  he 
worked  on  the  farms  near  his  father's  home,  spending 
the  time  this  way  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
then  at  the  age  when  we  now  consider  it  most  important 


for  a  boy  to  be  under  the  care  of  competent  masters  ho 
started  out  in  the  world  for  himself.  He  became  a  cow- 
boy and  followed  the  trail  throughout  western  Texas. 
He  later  went  into  the  stock 'raising  business  for  himself 
in  Keeves  county  and  in  time  accumulated  a  large  herd 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  prosperous  and  successful 
men  of  this  section.  In  1907  he  met  with  business  re- 
verses and  lost  practically  everything  he  had.  Most  men 
would  have  succumbed  to  this,  blow,  but  not  Mr.  Hart, 
he  is  made  of  sterner  material  and  this  disaster  only 
made  his  nerves  steadier  and  caused  him  to  face  the 
world  with  a  braver  front.  He  began  all  over  again 
and  in  1909  was  again  able  to  embark  in  business.  He 
opened  a  meat  market  in  Toyah  and  conducted  this  until 
1913  when  he  engaged  in  the  general 'grocery  business. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Hart  speaks  the  Spanish  language 
lluently  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  him  in  dealing 
with  the  Mexican  population  of  Toyah.  He  has  won 
many  friends  and  ]>atrons  by  his  geniality  and  bj  the 
excellent  service  which  he  has  always  rendered  them  in  a 
business  way. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hart  is  an  active  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  in  his  religious  beliefs  he  is  a  member 
of  the  l*resbyterian  church  as  are  all  of  his  family.  Mr. 
Hart  is  t}u>  owner  of  his  fine  home  situated  on  the  out- 
skirts of  tlu^  town,  and  his  chief  enjoyment  is  his  life 
with  his  family. 

In  1SS()  Mr.  Hart  was  married  to  Miss  Lulu  Coalson, 
the  daughter  of  Nicholas  Coalson,  a  pioneer  of  Texas, 
who  is  now  a  resident  of  Arizona.  The  mother  and  sis- 
ter of  Mrs.  Hart  were  killed  by  Indians.  Seven  children 
have  been  born  to  Mr.  an<l  Mrs.  Hart,  one  of  whom  is 
deceased.  They  are,  Ada,  now  Mrs.  D.  J.  Moran^i  of 
Pecos;  Earl  Hart,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Willianr  D. 
Cowan,  a  prominent  rancher  of  Culberson  county,  Texas; 
Thomas  Calvin,  who  is  manager  of  the  ranch  of  his 
l>rother-in-law;  William  Lacy,  Douglas  and  James,  the 
three  latter  attending  school,  and  Luella,  the  youngest. 

George  Harper.  A  representative  of  one  of  the  hon- 
ored pioneer  families  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  George 
Hari»er  has  here  maintained  his  home  from  the  time  of 
his  nativity  and,  with  the  passing  years,  his  apprecia- 
tion of  and  loyalty  to  the  great  commonwealth  of 
Texas  have  been  intensified  and  vitalized,  with  the  result 
that  he  will  concede  to  no  other  state  of  the  Union 
superior  advantages  or  attractions.  He  served  with 
marke<l  efficiency  in  the  office  of  state  and  county  tax 
collector  in  Kl  J'aso  county  for  three  terms.  He  has, 
since  11)12,  given  his  attention  principally  to  the  office 
of  sanitary  commi.«sioner  of  the  city.  He  is  one  of  the 
]>opular  and  ])ublic-spirited  citizens  of  the  metropolis 
and  judiirial  center  of  El  Paso  county,  the  thriving  city 
of  HI  Paso,  an<l  his  high  standing  in  the  community 
shows  that  he  has  fully  measured  up  to  the  demand 
of  the  metewand  of  popular  approbation. 

Mr.  Harper  was  born  in  Montague  county,  Texas,  on 
the  Gth  of.  September,  ISHo,  an<l  is  a  son  of  William 
Mark  Harper  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  (Aynes)  Harper,  the 
former  of  whom  was  born  in  Illinois,  a  scion  of  one  of 
the  pioneer  families  of  that  state,  and  the  latter  of 
wliom  was  born  in  Kentucky.  William  M.  Harper  came 
to  Texas  in  1857  and  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
early  Indian  wars  in  this  state,  where  he  served  as  a 
government  ranger  and  scout.  He  was  killed-  while  in 
the  discharge  of  his  <luties  in  this  capacity,  in  the  autumn 
of  ISTt),  an«l  his  wife  i)assed  to  the  life  eternal  in  1004. 
He  was  a  i^rominent  and  infiuential  factor  in  political 
and  general  public  affairs  in  Montague  county,  and 
there  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners. He  was  a  nmn  of  intrepid  courage  and 
sterling  integrity,  and  he  commanded  inviolable  place 
in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those  with  whom  lie 
came  in  contact  in  the  varied  relations  of  life.  His 
name  merits  an  enduring  place  on  the  roster  of  the 
honored  pioneers  of  Texas.     His  marriage  was  sotom- 
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in  Denton  county,  and  there  his  devoted  wife  con- 
l  to  reside  until  1891,  when  she  came  to  El  Paso, 
her  death  occurred,  a  noble  woman  who  had  en- 
the  hardships  and  vicissitudes  of  the  pioneer  days 
nrhose    kindliness    and    consideration    made    her    a 
:ed  beatitude.     Concerning  the  children  it  may  be 
that  John  H.,  the  eldest  of  the  five,  is  a  repre- 
ive  member  of  the  bar  of  the  city  of  El  Paso; 
im   M.   is   identified   with   important  mining  enter- 
in  New  Mexico;  George  is  the  immediate  subject 
is   review;    Judge   James   E.   resides   in   El   Paso, 
,  and  is  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  civil  appeals, 
as  he  is  one  of  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
bar;  and  Annie  is  the  wife  of  David  Hinkson,  of 
Worth. 

!  early  scholastic  advantages  of  George  Harper  were 
rhat  limited,  as  the  family  revenues  were  limited 
neertain,  but  he  attended  school  whenever  oppor- 
presented  and  laid  a  firjn  foundation  on  which  to 
Id  the  broad  and  practical  education  which  he  has 
i  through  self-discipline  and  under  the  direction  of 
vise  headmaster,  experience.  He  continued  to  at- 
Bchool  at  intervals  until  he  had  attained  to  the 
f  eighteen  years,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  showed 
SHal  solicitude  by  doing  all  in  his  power  to  assist 
ire  for  his  widowed  mother.  He  had  his  quota  of 
ence  as  a  cowboy  on  the  great  open  ranges  of  the 

•  days,    became    identified    with    agricultural    pur- 
and   finally   engaged   in   the   mercantile  business^ 

IS  maintained  his  home   in  El  Paso  county  since 
and    here   it    may   consistently    be   said    that    his 
of  friends  is  limited  only  by  that  of  his  acquaint- 
In    1906  he  was  elected  state  and  county   tax 
or    for   El   Paso   county,   after    having   previously 
8ix  years  as  deputy  collector,  so  that  he  brought 
office  a  thorough  experience  and  broad  knowledge 
ilty   and    personal   valuations   in    the   county.      By 
sive    re-elections    he    continued    the    incumbent    of 
sition  of  tax  collector  for  three  terms,  and  in  1912 
iintarily  retired  from  office. 

Harper  is  a  stalwart  in  the  camp  of  the  Democratic 
and  has  shown  a  lively  interest  in  its  cause, 
s  which  he  has  unlimited  enthusiasm  concerning 
itive  state,  and  is  ever  ready  to  exploit  its  re- 
8  and  advantages — especially  those  of  his  home 
id  county.  He  owns  an  attractive  home  and  other 
itate  in  El  Paso,  and  is  here  a  popular  member  of 
dge  of  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks 
le  camp  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
he  year  1906  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
r  to  Miss  Estelle  McNeill,  who  was  born  and 
in  Denton  county,  this  state,  as  were  also  her 
s,  George  W.  and  Jennie  (Forrester)  McNeill, 
if  whom  were  likewise  born  in  that  county,  where 
till   maintain   their  home,  the   respective  families 

•  been  founded  in  Texas  in  the  early  pioneer  epoch 
history.  Mrs.  Harper  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
•pal  church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harper  have  a  winsome 
laughter.  Lulu  Elizabeth,  who  was  born  in  the  year 
ind  who  is  the  life  and  light  of  the  attractive  home. 

.  McMiNN.  The  largest  general  mercantile  estab- 
it  of  Childress  is  now  the  sole  property  and  under 
le  management  of  S.  P.  McMinn.  He  carries  a 
valued  at  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  His  posi- 
3  a  successful  merchant  has  been  won  by  careful 
on  to  business  and  a  thorough  experience  in  the 

.  McMinn  was  born  in  Panola  county,  Mississippi, 
r  27,  1866,  the  oldest  of  seven  children  born  to 
and  Amanda  J.  (Hill)  McMinn.  The  parents  were 
atives  of  Mississippi,  where  the  father  was  a 
'.  He  moved  to  Texas  in  1891,  settling  in  Chil- 
ounty.  He  resides  at  Hereford,  Texas,  at  the  age 
y-seven.  The  mother  is  still  living  and  is  of  equal 
th  her  husband.     The  father  has  been  a  rancher 


since  coming  to  Texas.  During  the  Civil  war  he  went  to 
the  front  with  a  Mississippi  company  as  a  private,  and 
in  one  of  the  battles  of  the  south  was  severely  wounded. 

8.  P.  McMinn  attended  school  at  Oxford,  Mississippi, 
and  afterwards  graduated  from  a  business  college  at 
MJemphis,  Tennessee.  In  1888,  after  finishing  his  educa- 
tion he  took  up  work  for  two  years  at  Courtland,  Missis- 
sippi, as  a  bookkeeper  for  A.  F.  Oliver  &  Company.  In 
1891  he  came  to  Childress  among  the  early  settlers  of 
this  time.  For  the  first  five  years  he  was  employed  by 
the  firm  of  Dixon  &  Deaton.  He  then  established  the 
business  which  has  grown  to  its  present  proportions.  He 
had  a  partner  at  the  beginning  and  started  with  a  capital 
of  two  thousand  dollars,  since  which  time  the  capital  and 
business  has  grown  at  least  twelve-fold.  He  beught  out 
the  other  interests  in  1908,  and  has  since  had  the  com- 
plete proprietorship  of  this  business. 

Mr.  McMinn  has  served  as  an  alderman  in  Childress 
and  is  a  Democratic  voter.  He  is  steward  and  trustee 
and  active  in  the  Sunday  school  work  of  the  Methodist 
church.  He  has  passed  all  the  chairs  of  the  Masonic 
Lodge,  and  is  also  aflSliated  with  the  Knight  Templar 
Commandery  at  Fort  Worth. 

In  1895  in  Childress,  Mr.  McMinn  married  Miss  Nan- 
nie Hardwick,  daughter  of  T.  B.  and  Intha  Hardwick, 
who  now  lives  in  Southern  Texas.  The  one  daughter  of 
the  marriage  is  Reba  McMinn,  bom  at  Childress  in 
March,  1897,  and  a  member  of  the  high  school  gradu- 
ating class  of  1913. 

Rev.  Daniel  Atkins  Leak.  The  Leak  family  have 
been  identified  with  Texas  for  three  generations,  since 
the  time  of  the  Republic.  At  the  head  of  the  first  genera- 
tion was  one  of  the  able  physicians  and  surgeons  of  early 
Texas.  Next  comes  a  churchman,  one  who  has  devoted 
many  years  of  life  to  the  service  of  the  Christian  de- 
nomination, and  is  now  the  revered  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Memphis.  Eld.  Leak  is  also  one  of  the  prominent 
educators  of  the  state,  having  been  at  the  head  of  several 
leading  educational  institutions  and  besides  was  for  quite 
a  while  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
versity. Of  the  third  generation  is  a  successful  young 
attorney  of  Memphis,  who  thus  gives  the  family  a  place 
in  the  three  best  known  of  the  learned  professions. 

Rev.  Daniel  Atkins  Leak,  the  second  of  those  just  men- 
tioned, and  pastor  of  the  Christian  church  at  Memphis 
was  born  at  Melrose,  Texas,  July  27,  1858.    His  father^ 
Robert  Leak,  who  married  a  Miss  Gilder,  was  a  native 
of  Georgia,  came  to  Texas  and  settled  in  Nacogdoches 
county,  in  the  early  years,  and  served  as  surgeon  of  a. 
regiment  during  the  Mexican  war.     He  continued  to  re- 
side   in   Texas   from   that    time   until   his   death   at   the- 
advanced  age  of  eighty-five  years  in  1909.    His  wife  died 
at  Timpson,  this  state,  in  1900  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven.     Daniel  A.  Leak,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  at- 
tended the  Texas  schools  and  was  educated  for  the  min- 
istry at  the  Texas  Christian  University,  where  he  grad- 
uated and  was  prepared  for  his  chosen  calling.    His  first 
appointment  was  at  Palestine,  Texas,  after  which  he  was 
pastor  of  San  Marcos,  and  at  Modesto,  California.    For 
some  time  he  has  had  charge  of  the  Christian  church  at 
Memphis,  and  has  built  up  that  denomination  and  has 
lent  himself  vigorously  to  all  benevolent  enterprises  in 
this  part  of  the  state. 

He  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  a  Royal  Arch  Mason. 
For  his  second  wife.  Rev.  Leak  married  Miss  Clara  Cara- 
way, who  was  born  in  Sabine  county,  Texas,  and  their 
marriage  was  celebrated  at  Milam,  Texas.  Her  parents 
were  N.  J.  and  Mary  (Speight)  Caraway,  the  father  hav- 
ing served  as  a  major  in. the  eleventh  Texas  cavalry  dur- 
ing the  Civil  war  and  was  killed  in  a  battle  at  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  years.  Her 
mother  died  at  Logansport,  Louisiana,  in  1911,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two.  Rev.  Leak  and  wife  had  nine  chil- 
dren, namely:  Mrs.  Esther  Hurst,  of  Center,  Texas; 
Mrs.  Lura  Watson,  of  Paxton,  Texas;   B.  A.  Leak,  of 
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Corpus  Christi;  J.  Y.  Leak,  of  Memphis;  Miss  Tula, 
Jack  Gilder,  D.  A.  Leak,  Jr.,  Lucile,  and  William,  all  ot 
whom  were  born  in  Texas  except  the  youngest. 

By  his  first  marriage  the  Rev.  Leak  had  two  children. 
James  V.  Leak,  now  a  well  known  attorney  in  Memphis, 
is  a  child  of  his  last  wife.  He  was  reared  in  this  state, 
and  attended  the  Houston  Normal  School,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1910.  He  then  entered  the  law  office  of 
Carter  &  Walker  at  Center,  Texas,  where  he  read  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  October,  1912.  He  estab- 
lished his  practice  in  Memphis,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
rising  young  members  of  the  local  bar.  He  is  a  Demo- 
crat in  politics,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World.  He  has  membership  in  the  County  and  State, 
and  the  American  Bar  Associations. 

Hon.  John  Davis  Bied.  Hall  county's  fiscal  affairs 
for  the  past  three  years  have  been  under  the  executive 
direction  of  a  very  capable  county  judge,  whose  record 
in  office  probably  is  not  excelled  among  all  the  counties 
of  the  Panhandle. 

John  Davis  Bird  was  born  in  Hall  county,  in  the  state 
of  Georgia,  September  13,  1877,  the  youngest  of  four 
children  bom  to  John  S.  and  Lizzie  Welchel  Bird,  both 
parents  having  also  been  born  in  Hall  county,  Georgia. 
The  father  remained  in  his  native  locality  all  his  life, 
following  the  occupation  of  farming  and  planting,  and 
died  in  1887  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  years.  The  mother 
is  now  living  at  Memphis,  Texas,  with  her  son  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two  years. 

Judge  Bird  while  growing  up  attended  the  Georgia 
public  schools,  and  furthered  his  training  for  practical 
life  by  attendance  at  Dahlonega,  Georgia,  the  North 
Georgia  Agricultural  College  for  two  years.  Coming  to 
Texas,  he  first  located  in  Clay  county,  where  he  was  soon 
appointed  to  the  office  of  dei)uty  county  clerk,  and  sub- 
sequently was  deputy  sheriff.  On  leaving  that  latter 
office,  he  became  identified  with  the  dry  goods  business, 
and  continued  a  resident  in  Clay  county  from  1897  to 
1901.  In  the  latter  year,  having  moved  to  Memphis,  he 
became  interested  in  the  dry  goods  l)usiness,  and  built 
up  a  large  trade  and  sold  out  to  advantage  in  1909.  In 
1910  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  county  judge,  and 
since  then  has  been  twice  electe<l  to  this  important  office 
at  the  head  of  tlic  county  governnuMit.  T^y  virtue  of  his 
office  as  county  judge  ho  has  also  been  superintendent  of 
the  school  svstem  of  Hall  rouutv. 

Judge  Bird  is  an  active  Demo(^rat,  and  a  Knight  Tem- 
plar Mason,  having  served  as  high  priest  of  the  Royal 
Arch  Chapter  at  Memphis.  His  church  is  the  Baptist, 
where  he  worsliips.  He  was  married  at  Bellevue,  Texas, 
December  27,  IDO.'i,  to  Miss  Leva  .lackson,  a  daughter  of 
J.  F.  a'ml  M.  S.  Jackson,  who  are  now  residing  at  Ryan, 
Oklahoma.  To  ^Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bird  was  ])orn  one  son, 
Benjamin  Louis  Bir<l,  at  Memj)his,  in  June,  190(),  and 
who  is  now  attending  school.  .Judge  Bird  lias  seen  many 
sections  of  the  country,  and  it  is  his  judgment  that  north- 
west Texas  during  the  next  ten  years  will  see  more 
development  than  any  other  j)art  of  the  United  States. 
In  line  with  this  conviction,  lie  has  invested  In  much 
town  property  in  Memphis,  and  is  one  of  the  citizens 
whose  interest  and  judgment  are  both  backing  Hall 
countv. 

Rurus  Greene.  In  four  years  Mr.  Greene  has  devel- 
oped a  mercantile  Imsiness  at  ^femphis  second  to  none 
in  Hall  county,  and  though  a  young  man  not  yet  thirty 
has  shown  an  ability  in  tra<le  and  as  a  business  builder 
that  assures  his  friends  of  his  continuance  as  a  pros- 
perous and  influential  merchant  and  citizen. 

Rufus  Greene  was  born  in  Alvord,  Texas,  December  9, 
1884.  the  oldest  of  four  children  of  Shirley  G.  and  Luella 
(Rhodes)  Greene.  The  father  was  born  in  Alabama  in 
ISoO,  and  the  mother  in  Kentucky  in  IS66.  The  former 
came  to  Texas  in  1869,  and  the  mother  in  1882,  their 
marriage  occurring  in  this  state.     The  parents  both  now 


have  their  home  in  Hall  county,  where  the  father  has 
been  engaged  in  farming  and  stock  raising,  his  previous 
places  of  residence  in  this  state  having  been  at  Mn^r«l»^ll 
and  at  Alvord. 

Rufus  Greene  attended  school  at  Alvord,  and  after 
leaving  high  school  became  a  school  teacher,  an  occupa- 
tion which  he  followed  four  years  at  Kirkland.  He  then 
obtained  his  first  business  experience  as  a  clerk  for  Per- 
kins Brothers  at  Decatur,  Texas,  and  in  the  four  years 
spent  there  he  proved  himself  both  industrious  and  cap- 
able, and  inspired  such  confidence  in  his  ability  that 
his  career  since  then  has  been  uniformly  progressive 
and  successful.  Coming  to  Memphis,  in  March,  1909, 
he  established  the  well  known  Greene  Dry  Goods  Store. 
His  first  quarters  were  twenty-five  by  one  hundred  feet 
in  fioor  dimensions,  but  in  March,  1912,  just  three  years 
after  his  beginning,  he  moved  to  a  large  and  new 
store,  where  he  now  has  the  finest  establishment  of  its 
kind  in  Hall  county,  with  six  thousand  feet  of  floor 
space,  and  ten  experienced  clerks  are  engaged  in  at- 
tending to  the  trade.  He  carries  a  large  line  of  fancy 
and  staple  dry  goods,  and  has  the  better  class  pat- 
ronage. 

A  Democrat  in  })olitics,  he  has  never  sought  any  prom- 
inence in  public  affairs.  Mr.  Greene  is  a  Boyal  Arch 
Mason  and  belongs  to  the  Methodist  church.  At  Tyler, 
Texas,  in  June,  1908,  he  married  Miss  Tommie  Spear,  a 
daughter  of  William  and  Melinda  Spear,  who  have  their 
home  at  Tyler.  Shirley  Greene  was  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Greene  at  Memphis,  January  10,  1911. 

Joseph  E.  Farnswosth.  A  prominent  factor  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  the  extensive  qrstem 
and  important  operations  of  the  Southwestern  TdegTaph 
&  Telephone  Company,  concerning  which  adequate  and 
specific  description  is  given  on  other  pages  of  this  work, 
Mr.  Farnsworth  is  vice  president  of  this  corporation  and 
is  known  as  one  of  the  representative  business  men  and 
progressive  citizens  of  Dallas,  the  metropolis  of  northern 
Texas. 

Mr.  Farnsworth  is  a  native  of  the  old  Granite  state. 
He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Manchester,  Hillsboro  county, 
Xew  Hampshire,  on  the  31st  of  January,  1862,  and  is  a 
son  of  Simeon  D.  and  Jennie  (Ambrose)  Farnsworth, 
l)oth  of  whom  passed  to  the  life  eternal  before  he  had 
attained  to  the  age  of  six  years.  The  orphan  boy  re- 
ceived effective  guardianship  and  was  reared  to  adult 
age  in  the  city  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  public  schools 
and  where  he  was  graduated  in  the  high  school.  In  1882, 
at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  Mr.  Farnsworth  came  to 
Texas,  where  he  identified  himself  with  the  "art  pre- 
servative of  all  arts,''  first  in  the  city  of  San  Antonio 
and  later  in  Austin,  the  capital  of  the  state,  where  he 
became  a  member  of  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Austin 
Statesman,  his  initial  experience  in  the  printing  business 
having  been  gained  prior  to  his  removal  to  the  Lone 
Star  state.  For  several  years  he  was  engaged  in  the 
job-printing  business  in  Austin,  and  there  he  also  did 
service  as  legislative  correspondent  for  the  San  Antonio 
Exj^ress  and  the  Waco  Examiner. 

In  1885  Mr.  Farnsworth  was  appointed  auditor  of 
the  Southwestern  Telegraph  &  Telephone  Company,  and 
two  years  later  was  made  general  auditor  of  the  com- 
pany. He  maintained  his  headquarters  and  residence 
in  the  city  of  Austin  until  1896,  when  he  established 
his  home  at  Dallas,  where  he  had  been  assigned  by  his 
company  to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  its  North 
Texas  <livision.  Careful  and  effective  service  gained  him 
promotion  to  the  position  of  general  superintendent  and 
general  manager  of  this  important  division,  and  in  1902 
there  came  even  more  distinctive  recognition,  in  that  he 
was  made  general  manager  of  the  entire  system  of  the 
company.  In  190:*),  while  retaining  his  office  of  general 
manager,  he  was  elected  vice  president  of  the  company, 
and  these  two  ofiices  he  held  until  1912,  when  it  ~ 
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found  expedient  to  separate  them,  and  he  retired  from 
that  of  general  manager  to  devote  his  time  and  attention 
to  his  executive  duties  in  the  position  of  vice  president, 
in  which  he  continues  to  give  his  services  to  the  cor- 
poration with  which  he  has  been  closely  identified  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Mr.  Farnsworth  is  a  member  of  the  Dallas  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  is  chairman  of  its  entertainment  com- 
mittee and  as  such  he  has  directed  the  welcome  and 
entertainment  of  many  of  the  country's  prominent  men 
who  have  visited  Dallas.  Mr.  Farnsworth  is  also  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Texas  Com- 
mercial Secretaries'  Association,  and  is  connected  with 
many  other  civic  bodies.  He  is  also  a  member  of  various 
York  and  Scottish  Rite  bodies  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
and  in  the  latter  has  attained  to  the  thirty-second  degree, 
besides  which  he  is  affiliated  with  the  adjunct  organiza- 
tion, the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine,  and  also  with  the  Dallas  lodge  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  o"f  Elks.  In  his  home 
city  he  also  holds  membership  in  the  Dallas  Club  and 
the  Country  Club. 

At  Austin,  Texas,  in  the  year  1890,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Farnsworth  to  Miss  Laura  Mass,  daugh- 
ter of  Max  Mass,  a  well-known  citizen  of  the  Texas 
capital,  and  the  one  child  of  this  union  is  Austin  M., 
who  is  now  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Fred  Chase.  A  resident  of  Texas  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  Fred  Chase  has  in  all  that  time  been  identified 
with  journalism  and  newspaper  work  in  various  capaci- 
ties. His  residence  in  Quanah  dates  from  the  year  1908, 
and  since  January  1,  1910,  he  has  been  editor  of  the 
Quanah  Observer.  In  his  editorial  capacity  he  has  held 
a  leading  place  in  the  community,  and  as  a  moulder  of 
opinion  and  a  shaper  of  events,  his  opportunities  for  the 
ultimate  good  of  his  town  have  not  been  limited,  nor 
have  they  been  neglected  by  him.  Mr.  Chase  comes  of  a 
family  that  has  been  identified  with  American  history 
since  the  early  Colonial  days,  the  first  of  the  name  to 
establish  a  home  on  these  shores  having  been  Robert 
Chase,  a  lawyer  who  came  from  his  native  England  in 
1720  and  settled  at  Salem,  Massachusetts.  The  maternal 
ancestor  of  Mr.  Chase  was  Peter  Folsom,  who  came  from 
England  in  1765,  settling  in  Boston.  Members  of  both 
families  have  played  important  parts  down  the  years  that 
have  gone  to  make  history  for  the  new  Republic,  and  its 
representatives  in  many  generations  have  wrought  well 
in  the  upbuilding  of  their  various  communities. 

Fred  Chase  was  born  in  Portland,  Maine,  on  August  27, 
1859,  and  is  the  son  of  William  and  Louisa  (Folsom) 
Chase.  The  father  was  born  in  Saccarappa,  Maine,  on 
September  20,  1818,  and  he  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  of 
1849,  going  around  the  Horn  on  the  ** Ringdove"  to 
San  Francisco,  with  the  first  shipload  of  gold-huntera. 
The  mother  was  born  in  Somerset  county,  Maine,  on 
April  25,  1839. 

The  public  schools  of  Portland  gave  to  Fred  Chase  his 
early  education,  and  the  first  work  in  which  he  engaged 
after  quitting  his  high  school  studies  was  that  of  a  book- 
keeper. He  continued  in  that  work  practically  up  to  the 
time  when  he  came  to  Texas  in  1888,  and  since  then  he 
has  been  identified  with  newspaper  work  in  all  its  varied 
phases,  as  reporter,  manager,  editor  and  publisher, 
through  a  period  of  almost  thirty  years. 

Coming  to  Texas  in  1888,  Mr.  Chase  secured  employ- 
ment on  the  staff  of  the  Galveston  News,  on  which  he  was 
engaged  up  to  the  spring  of  1895.  From  then  until  Jan- 
nary  1,  1900,  he  was  manager  of  the  Galveston  Tribune, 
after  which,  for  several  years,  he  was  occupied  in  doing 
special  correspondence  work  in  Texas  and  Colorado.  It 
was  in  1908  that  he  first  came  to  Quanah,  and  since 
January  1,  1910,  he  has  been  editor  of  the  Quanah  Ob- 
server. 

Mr.  Chase,  himself  the  son  of  a  stanch  Republican,  has 
all  his  life  given  his  allegiance  to  that  party  in  affairs  of 


a  national  import,  but  he  has  never  been  one  to  draw 
party  politics  into  local  matters.  He  is  a  Mason  of  high 
degree,  affiliated  with  Quanah  Lodge  No.  689,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.;  Royal  Arch  Masons,  Quanah  Chapter,  195;  Royal 
&  Select  Masters,  Quanah  Council  No.  133;  and  Yemon 
Commandery  33,  Knights  Templar.  His  churchly  rela- 
tions are  with  the  Episcopal  church. 

Mr.  Chase  was  married  on  January  25,  1895,  at  Gal- 
veston, Texas,  to  Miss  Minnie  M.  Mixson,  the  daughter 
of  John  B.  and  Hester  M.- Mixson,  residents  of  Eddy, 
Texas,  and  an  old  pioneer  family  of  McLennan  county, 
this  state. 

James  T.  Buck.  Learning  the  art  of  printing  when 
a  boy  in  Mississippi,  and  at  the  same  time  all  the  details 
of  the  newspaper  business  Mr.  Buck  has  made  a  profes- 
sion of  journalism,  and  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
identified  with  newspapers  in  Oklahoma  and  north  Texas, 
being  now  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Chillieothe 
Independent, 

James  T.  Buck  was  born  at  West  Station,  Mississippi, 
April  16,  1869,  the  youngest  of  three  children  bom  to 
James  Quinn  and  Susan  (Love)  Buck.  The  parents  were 
married  in  Choctow  county,  Mississippi,  May  21,  1852. 
The  ancestors  on  both  sides  were  early  immigrants  to 
America,  coming  from  England.  The  great-great-grand- 
father. Major  Isaac  Buck,  was  among  the  early  settlers 
of  North  Carolina,  the  first  mention  being  made  of  him 
in  1735,  when  he  received  a  grant  of  four  and  forty 
acres  in  Craven  county.  He  was  made  a  justice  of  the 
peace  by  the  colonial  council  at  Wilmington,  July  1,  1738, 
holding  that  office  until  December  12,  1774.  He  was  of 
some  local  prominence  as  a  military  man,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  was  captain  of  colonial  militia,  and  then 
was  major.  He  was  an  extensive  land  and  slave  owner, 
and  was  living  on  his  plantation  on  Tar  River  at  the 
time  of  his  death  about  1764.  The  great-grandfather  of 
the  Texas  editor  was  James  Buck,  and  his  grandfather 
was  Rev.  Humphrey  Buck,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of 
Pitt  county.  North  Carolina,  Rev.  Humphrey  Buek  having 
been  bom  April  10,  1793.  The  Love  family  came  to 
America  in  1682  with  the  Penn  colony,  settling  in  Penn- 
sylvania. From  that  province  the  family  scattered  to 
different  parts  of  the  Union,  and  great-grandfather  John 
Draper  Love  was  born  in  Wyeth  county,  Virginia,  August 
17,  1788,  and  with  his  father  David  Love  settled  in  Maury 
county,  Tennessee,  in  1806. 

James  Quinn  Buek,  the  father,  was  born  in  Mound- 
ville,  Alabama,  July  11,  1826,  and  his  wife  was  bom  in 
Maury  county,  Tennessee.  They  were  both  taken  to  Mis- 
sissippi while  children,  and  the  father  was  engaged  in 
merchandising  and  farming  in  that  state  all  his  active 
career.  He  was  also  treasurer  of  Attala  county,  Missis- 
sippi, for  eight  years.  He  died  in  Leake  county,  Missis- 
sippi, in  March,  1909,  and  the  mother  passed  away  in  the 
same  state  in  1869  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  Their 
other  two  children  were  Robert  Humphrey  Buck,  born  in 
Mississippi  and  died  in  childhood,  and  Mrs.  Eugena 
Roach,  born  in  Mississippi  and  now  a  resident  of  Lex- 
ington, that  state. 

James  T.  Buck  was  reared  and  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Mississippi.  While  still  a  boy  he  entered  a 
printing  office  in  that  state,  and  went  through  all  the 
course  of  training  required  to  make  a  practical  printer. 
He  then  went  to  Jackson,  Mississippi,  where  he  followed 
his  trade,  later  returning  to  his  home  county,  where  he 
remained  until  1900.  In  that  year  he  located  in  Mangum, 
Oklahoma,  and  after  a  short  time  established  the  Olustee 
Outlook  at  Olustee,  Oklahoma.  He  made  that  a  first-class 
paper,  and  conducted  it  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  sold  out  and  moved  to  Chillieothe  in  Harde- 
man county,  where  he  bought  the  establishment  of  the 
Chillieothe  Independent.  He  has  since  built  this  paper 
up  to  a  high  standard,  has  given  it  a  wide  circulation 
throughout  North  Texas  and  is  one  of  the  best  known 
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local  journalists  in  this  section  of  the  state.  Mr.  Buck 
is  also  interested  in  farming  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
*  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  church.  On  October  21,  1903,  in  Leake  county, 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Buck  married  Miss  Annie  Dodson,  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  William  J.  and  Lou  (Taylor)  Dodson, 
their  home  being  now  in  Palona,  Mississippi,  where  her 
father  is  a  well  known  physician.  The  four  children  of 
;Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buck  are:  Pauline,  bom  in  Olustee,  Okla- 
homa, in  1905,  and  now  attending  school  at  Chillicothe; 
Dick  Dodson,  born  in  Olustee  in  1906;  William  Quinn, 
born  at  Chillicothe,  in  1908,  and  Ernestine,  born  in  Chil- 
lieothe  in  1910. 

G.  E.  Jones.  A  man  who  has  been  connected  with 
many  phases  of  business  life  in  Chillicothe,  and  who  has 
played  his  j)art  well  is  G.  R.  Jones,  at  present  mayor  of 
the  city.  He  has  been  well  known  as  a  merchant,  and  at 
the  present  time  is  proprietor  of  the  largest  grocery  estab- 
lishment in  Chillicothe. 

G.  R.  Jones  was  born  in  Morgan  county,  Alabama, 
A[)ril  16,  1873,  an  only  son  of  John  Allen  and  Frances 
(Wright)  Jones,  his  father  a  native  of  Mississippi  and 
the  mother  of  Alabama.  The  father  was  made  an  orphan 
by  the  death  of  his  parents  at  the  age  of  one  year,  and 
when  fourteen  years  old  he  moved  to  Mississippi,  where 
he  worked  hard  and  grew  to  man's  estate,  after  which 
he  took  up  life  as  a  planter,  and  followed  that  vocation 
in  Mississippi  for  one  year,  and  then  moved  to  Alabama, 
where  he  resided  until  1878.  He  then  moved  to  Arkansas, 
and  in  1891  came  to  Texas,  engaging  in  the  mercantile 
business  at  Odell.  Since  1884  he  has  been  an  ordained 
minister  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  has  had  charges  in 
Arkansas  and  Texas.  He  is  now  living  at  Odell  at  the 
age  of  fifty-nine  years.  The  mother,  who  was  born  in 
18,'37,  was  married  in  Alabama  in  1872,  and  died  at 
Bowie.  Texas,  in  1893. 

G.  R.  Jones  had  his  education  for  the  most  part  in  the 
public,  schools  of  Arkansas,  and  at  an  early  age  became 
familiar  with  mercantile  lines.  In  1893  he  engaged  in 
the  furniture  business  at  Paradise,  Texas,  on  his  own 
.account,  but  after  two  years  sold  out  and  spent  the  next 
year  as  an  employe  in  a  dry  goods  store  at  Bowie.  For 
six  years  he  had  a  store  at  Denver,  Texas,  and  in  1902 
became  one  of  the  live  and  enterprising  business  men  of 
(liillicothe.  He  was  identified  with  the  telephone  busi- 
ness in  this  vicinity  until  1907,  at  which  time  he  sold  out 
his  interests  and  oj»ene<l  a  stock  of  hardware.  After 
fifteen  months  his  store  was  destroyed  by  fire,  Imt  he  at 
once  re])uilt  and  equippe<l  his  establishment  with  a  first- 
class  stock  an«i  continued  as  a  hardware  merchant  until 
June,  1911.  He  then  sold  out  and  on  January  1,  1912, 
embarked  in  the  grocery  trade,  a  lino  in  which  he  has 
been  very  successful  from  the  start. 

Mr.  Jones  served  as  ahlornian  in  Chiirn'otho  during 
1910-11,  and  in  1912  was  electo«l  to  the  chief  executive 
j>08t  in  the  town,  an<l  is  now  giving  a  very  efiicient  ad- 
ministration. He  was  elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
and  has  been  a  loyal  sup])orter  of  that  party  and  its 
principles  since  he  cast  his  first  vote.  His  church  is  the 
Baptist. 

Mr.  Jones  was  married  in  8ei)tember,  1S92,  in  Nash- 
ville, Arkansas,  to  Miss  Liyzie  Holley,  who  was  born  in 
Mississippi,  a  daughter  of  John  A.  Holley.  Her  father  is 
living  in  Beaver  county,  Oklahoma,  and  her  mother  died 
in  Arkansas  in  1S91.  The  two  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jones  are:  Arthur  O.,  born  at  Bowie,  Texas,  in 
1^9."),  and  a  member  of  the  high  school  graduating 
class  of  1913,  at  Chillicothe,  and  Miss  Reba  May,  born 
at  Denver,  Texas,  in  lS9s,  and  now  a  student  in  the 
high  sj-hool.  The  success  of  Mr.  Jcmes  has  been  en- 
tirely due  to  his  own  efforts,  and  he  is  a  self-made  man 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  He  takes  great  [deasnre 
in  outdoor  life,  and  is  one  of  the  boosters  of  the 
thriving  town  of  niillicotho 


L.  W.  Allbed.  a  member  of  the  ChUlieothe  bar 
since  1906,  Mr.  Allred  has  been  prominent,  not  only 
as  an  attorney  with  a  large  practice,  but  also  in  public 
affairs,  and  is  a  capable  young  lawyer  who  has  utilized 
many  opportunities  for  public  spirited  service  to  his 
community.  He  entered  his  profession,  as  so  many 
other  successful  lawyers  have  done  through  the  avenue 
of  teaching,  and  in  the  twelve  years  of  his  active  prac- 
tice has  won  more  than   ordinary  success  and  esteem. 

L.  W.  Allred  is  a  native  of  Texas,  born  in  Panola 
county,  May  30,  1870,  the  second  of  four  children  bom 
to  Seymour  and  Nancy  (Thompson)  Allred.  Both 
parents  were  natives  of  Tennessee,  and  the  father  ac- 
companied his  parents  to  Texas  when  he  was  thirteen 
years  old.  The  family  first  located  in  Grayson  county, 
and  afterwards  moved  to  Panola  county,  where  the 
father  completed  his  education,  and  then  took  up  farm- 
ing and  stock  raising.  During  the  war  he  went  out  as 
a  member  of  a  Texas  company  under  Captain  Forsythe, 
fought  in  many  of  the  engagements  of  his  command^ 
and  went  through  without  wound  or  serious  personal 
results.  On  June  13,  1901,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five 
he  died  on  the  farm  in  Panola  county,  where  he  had  had 
his  home  since  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  The  mother 
died  in  Texas  in  1882  at  the  age  of  thirty-two. 

L.  W.  Allred  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Panola  county,  and  in  1896  was  ^adu- 
ated  in  the  literary  course  from  the  Rock  Hill  Institute 
in  Rusk  county.  His  early  life  had  been  spent  on  a  farm, 
and  after  graduating  from  the  Rock  Hill  school  he  took 
up  the  active  work  of  teaching,  which  he  followed  eight 
years  in  Panola  county.  During  that  time  his  ambi- 
tion was  set  upon  the  law,  and  he  pursued  his  readings 
during  vacation,  and  at  all  leisure  times,  and  in  1901 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  began  his  practice  at 
Carthage,  Texas,  where  he  was  one  of  the  young  law- 
yers, and  where  he  remained  until  October,  1906.  In 
that  year  he  moved  to  Chillicothe,  and  has  since  been 
busy  in  attending  to  the  needs  of  a  large  clientage. 

Mr.  Allred  was  elected  from  Panola  county  aa  a  rep- 
resentative in  the  twenty-seventh  legislature,  and  waa  a 
member  at  the  time  the  medical  regulation  bill  was 
passed,  to  which  he  gave  his  active  support.  He 
served  as  city  attorney  of  Carthage,  and  in  1909  was 
mayor  of  Chillicothe.  In  politics 'he  is  an  active  Demo- 
crat. At  Chillicothe  he  is  local  attorney,  representing 
the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient  Railway.  He  has 
membership  in  the  county  bar  association,  the  state 
bar  association,  and  also  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

Fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Royal  Arch  Chap- 
ter of  Masonry,  the  Eastern  Star,  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks.     His  church  is  the  Presbyterian. 

At  Carthage,  Texas,  November  29,  1903,  Mr.  Allred 
married  Miss  Daisy  M.  Gardner,  bom  in  Colorado,  and 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  A.  Gardner,  who  are  now 
living  at  Chillicothe.  Mrs.  Allred  died  August  17,  1908 
On  March  16,  1913,  Mr.  Allred  married  Miss  Eddie  iL 
Ramey  at  Chillicothe,  a  daughter  of  J.  J.  and  Au^sta 
Ramey,  residents  of  Chillicothe,  where  her  father  is  a 
well  known  old  settler  and  engaged  in  the  hotel  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Allred  finds  diversion  from  his  profession  in 
outdoor  life,  and  is  es2>ecially  fond  of  hunting  and 
fishing. 

James  F.  ;NrcFARLAXD.  In  the  vicinity  of  Ladonia  in 
Fannin  county,  James  F.  McFarland  is  recognised  as 
one  of  the  kings  of  cotton  and  general  fanning  enter* 
prisn.  He  belongs  to  a  family  which  has  been  repre- 
sented in  this  section  of  Texas  for  three  generations 
and  started  his  life  with  a  considerable  stock  of  land 
although  it  was  unimproved  and  he  has  put  his  own 
resources  and  industries  into  the  creation  of  his  gen- 
erous  work  and  splendid  business.  Few  men  in 
produced   more  real  value  than  Mr.  McFarland. 
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James  F.  McFarland  was  bom  just  north  of  Ladonia, 
where  his  forefathers  settled  as  pioneers  of  the  Texas 
Bepublic,  a  son  of  Jackson  and  a  grandson  of  James 
McFarland.  The  McF&rlands  are  a  branch  of  the 
sturdy  Scotch-Irish  people  who,  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  became  settled  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  and  gave 
character  to  practically  all  the  mountain  region  in  the 
Atlantic  states.  The  original  McFarlands  composed  a 
colony  of  about  eighty  rejatives  who  crossed  the  Cumber- 
land mountains  about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  thence  spread  over  the  new  states  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  and  further  west,  so  that  the  de- 
scendants may  now  be  found  in  most  of  the  states  of 
the  Union.  An  incident  of  this  family  migration  is, 
that  while  the  colony  were  on  the  summit  of  the  Cum- 
berland ridge,  a  boy  was  born  and  was  given  the  name 
of  Newman  McFarland.  Among  the  family  traditions 
and  records  of  all  the  descendants  of  those  original  Mc- 
Farlands may  be  found  mention  of  this  incident,  which 
is  positive  proof  of  the  family  relationship. 

James  McFarland,  the  grandfather,  was  born  in  Ten- 
nessee, January  20,  1795,  as  a  boy  attended  the  old  field 
schools,  was  married  in  his  native  state,  and  then  im- 
migrated to  St.  Francis  county,  Missouri,  before '  the 
admission  of  that  state  into  the  Union.  A  few  years 
of  his  early  manhood  he  had  spent  in  North  Carolina 
as  a  trader  and  stock  drover,  his  regular  occupation 
throughout  life  being  that  of  farmer.  Of  the  sturdy 
Scotch  stock,  a  man  of  large  frame  and  active  move- 
ments, he  was  one  of  the  forces  which  moved  things  in 
his  community,  and  in  Texas  became  one  of  the  early 
justices  of  the  peace.  James  McFarland  married  Jane 
Jackson,  and  was  the  father  of  the  following  children: 
Jackson;  Albert*  Jasper;  James;  William;  Newton 
Arthur;  John;  Sarah,  who  married  Scott  Sebastian; 
Ann,  who  became  Mrs.  Howard  Etheridge,  the  latter  a 
Texas  veteran  and  Confederate  soldier;  Cynthia,  whose 
first  husband  was  a  Blankenship,  and  her  second  George 
Wilkinson ;  Jane,  who  was  three  times  married,  her  first 
husband  being  Will  Jerry,  her  second  Frank  Sebastian, 
and  her  third  L.  P.  Cunningham. 

Grandfather  James  McFarland  emigrated  to  Texas  in 
1836,  the  year  in  which  Texas'  Independence  was  estab- 
lished and  the  Republic  instituted.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  North  Texas,  locating  four  miles  north  of 
the  townsite  of  Ladonia,  where  he  acquired  title  to 
twelve  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  land.  He  put  that 
into  the  common  usage  as  a  grazing  and  **  patch-farm- 
ing'* tract.  His  interest  was  always  alive  in  all  popular 
questions,  and  when  the  war  between  the  states  began 
he  opposed  the  secession,  although  six  of  his  sons  went 
into  the  Confederate  army.  He  was  one  of  the  early 
Baptists  in  his  county  and  taught  that  doctrine  to  his 
househoM.  His  death  occurred  October  18,  1871,  and 
his  wife,  born  February  6,  1801,  passed  away  November 
14,  1872. 

Jackson  McFarland,  the  father  of  James  F.  McFar- 
land, was  born  during  the  residence  of  the  family  in 
St.  Francis  county,  Missouri,  September  3,  1817,  and 
died  near  Ladonia,  Texas,  August  14,  1883.  His  edu- 
cation was  such  as  could  be  supplied  by  the  primitive 
schools  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  where 
his  youth  was  passed,  and  when  he  established  his  own 
home  it  was  three  miles  northeast  of  Ladonia.  He 
subsequently  moved  to  the  community  located  five  miles 
north  of  the  village,  and  there  he  spent  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life,  his  home  being  on  the  Bonham  and 
Jefferson  roads.  During  the  war  he  served  in  the  coast 
in  defense  of  the  Militia,  and  his  younger  brothers 
were  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  in  the  various  armies  of 
the  south.  Jackson  McFarland  saw  and  was  a  partici- 
pant in  many  of  the  events  of  pioneer  life  in  Fannin 
county.  He  was  present  at  the  home  of  Daniel  Davis 
when  the  latter  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  helped  to 
bury  that  victim  of  savage  fury.  Mr.  Davis  was  the 
first  man  killed  by  the  Indian  hostilities  among  the  early 


settlers  of  Fannin  county.  He  was  also  present  in  Den- 
ton county  when  Capt.  John  Denton  was  killed,  about 
1841,  and  where  Captain  Stout  was  wounded.  During 
the  first  five  years  of  the  family  residence  in  Texas,  the 
McFarlands  practically  slept  on  their  firearms,  always 
vigilant  and  ready  for  an  attack.  The  family  built  a 
bam  back  of  the  house,  the  only  entrance  or  exit  to 
the  barn  being  through  the  house,  so  that  the  Indians 
could  not  reach  the  animals  so  necessary  to  the  life  and 
prosperity  of  the  settlers  without  disturbing  or  passing 
through  the  home. 

As  a  farmer,  the  late  Jackson  McFarland  set  a  pace 
for  his  neighbors,  became  owner  of  a  few  slaves  and 
accumulated  a  large  acreage  of  Texas  soil.  He  shared 
his  prosperity  in  supporting  religious  and  educational 
movements,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the  Christian 
church  and  a  Republican.  He  married  Artemissa  Pence, 
a  daughter  of  John  and  Nancy  (Waggoner)  Pence.  She 
wHs  born  March  2,  1826,  and  died  July  6,  1907.  Their 
children  were:  James  F.;  John  E.,  a  farmer  at  Silver 
City;  Nancy  J.,  wife  of  William  W.  Cunningham,  a 
farmer  in  Fannin  county;  Newton  J.,  who  owns  the  old 
homestead;  and  Cyrus  S.,  who  is  everywhere  known 
throughout  the  Ladonia  vicinity  as  **Bose,"  a  popular 
merchant  in  Ladonia. 

Mr.  James  F.  McFarland  was  bom  August  9,  1847, 
in  his  grandfather's  home  north  of  Ladonia,  and  spent 
his  early  years  on  the  old  home  north  of  that  town.  His 
early  education  came  to  him  from  the  country  schools, 
which  were  then  of  primitive  character.  When  still  a 
youth  he  enlisted  in  Captain  **Zeke"  Williams'  com- 
pany of  Confederates,  and  he  did  guard  duty  in  the 
Federal  prison  at  Bonham  during  the  remaining  few 
months  of  the  war. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  follow  his  career  in  the 
development  of  his  splendid  farming  estate.  When 
twenty-five  years  old  he  started  out  as  a  farmer  in  earnest 
with  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  acres  of  land,  which 
was  a  donation  from  his  father,  a  few  horses  and  twenty 
dollars  in  cash.  He  broke  out  the  land  and  carried 
on  its  improvement  as  time  passed.  He  set  a  pace  for 
industry  that  few  men  could  imitate,  and  every  hour 
of  daylight  was  utilized  during  six  days  of  the  week, 
while  the  foundation  of  his  liberal  fortune  was  being 
laid.  He  was  a  grain  and  stock  man  until  the  **  white 
fiber''  supplanted  both,  and  since  then  much  of  his 
broad  acreage  has  been  <levoted  to  the  production  of 
cotton.  Of  the  five  thousand  acres  under  his  owner- 
ship, in  different  tracts  located  over  Hunt,  Fannin, 
Grayson  and  Leon  counties,  twenty-five  hundred  acres 
is  in  cultivation,  and  eighteen  hundred  acres  of  this 
produced  one  thousand  bales  of  cotton  in  1912.  On  his 
large  estate  he  has  tenants  to  the  number  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  comprising  a  considerable  colony  and  a 
community  of  itself,  and  he  has  supplied  them  with  tele- 
phone and  rural  delivery  and  other  facilities.  The  busi- 
ness created  by  his  large  enterprise  is  as  much  a  matter 
of  pride  to  the  community  as  to  himself,  and  it  is  really 
a  part  of  the  vital  resources  and  furbishes  the  means 
of  livelihood  to  a  large  number  of  people. 

Mr.  McFarland  has  entered  other  fields  of  financial 
endeavor,  is  a  director  of  the  First  State  Bank  and  a 
member  of  the  mercantile  firm  of  Jackson- McFarland 
Company  of  Ladonia.  He  is  a  stockholder  of  the  News 
Company,  publishing  the  weekly  paper  of  the  town.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Republican.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Christian  church  and  lent  much  effective  suppoirt  during 
the  construction  of  the  new  house  of  worship. 

On  February  4,  1872,  Mr.  McFarland  married  Miss 
Mary  J.  Harper,  a  daughter  of  Washington  and  Eliza- 
beth Harper,  who  came  to  Texas  from  Tennessee,  coming 
in  1861.  The  children  of  their  marriage  are  mentioned  as 
follows:  Samuel,  who  is  active  vice  president  of  the 
Guaranty  State  Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Dallas,  and 
who  married  Miss  Jewell  Easley;  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
H.  E.  Fuller,  a  banker  of  Ladonia;   Florence,  wife  of 
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W.  N.  Williams,  of  Fort  Worth;  Mary,  who  married 
W.  P.  Jennings  and  resides  at  Amarillo;  Miss  Tennie, 
of  Ladonia ;  James  E.,  assistant  cashier  of  the  First  State 
Bank  of  Ladonia;  John  Allen,  educated  in  state  uni- 
versity, who  is  operating  a  cotton  gin  plant  at  Ladonia 
and  vicinity;  Gorden  B.  and  Lola,  the  latter  both  being 
students  in  the  Texas  Christian  University  at  Fort 
Worth.  The  McFarland  residence  is  one  of  the  splendid 
homes  in  Ladonia.  It  is  modern,  contains  ten  rooms, 
has  ample  porches  and  verandas,  and  all  its  furnishings 
and  conveniences  are  what  one  would  expect  from  a 
man  of  such  prosperity  as  Mr.  McFarland,  and  it  is  a 
thoroughly  hospitable  and  cheerful  habitation  to  the 
family  and  for  the  entertainment  of  their  large  circle 
of  friends. 

L.  E.  Haskett,  a  veteran  newspaper  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Panhandle  country,  a  man  whose  service 
is  known  and  appreciated  not  only  through  the  columns 
of  an  ably  conducted  paper,  but  also  in  the  public 
and  business  life  of  his  home  community.  L.  E.  Haskett 
has  been  proprietor  of  the  Childress  Index  from  its 
beginning  twenty-seven  years  ago,  and  in  his  paper  has 
built  up  an  institution  of  much  greater  influence  and 
intrinsic  value  than  the  majority  of  country  papers. 
The  editorial  expression  of  the  Index  has  been  quoted 
for  many  years  through  the  columns  of  the  Texas  Presd 
and  the  Metropolitan  dailies,  and  the  paper  is  really  what 
its  name  indicates,  an  index  of  public  opinion  through- 
out the  country  tributary  to  Childress.  The  Index  has 
had  a  vitalizing  influence,  and  its  publisher  and  editor 
has  been  in  the  business  since  boyhood,  has  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  business  from  the  ground  up,  and  his 
work  has  been  guided  by  many  ideals  of  true  journalism. 
L.  E.  Haskett  was  born  in  Crawford  county,  Illinois, 
December  30,  1862,  the  older  of  two  children  born  to 
Andrew  Jackson  and  Eveline  (Wood)  Haskett.  His 
father,  who  was  bom  in  Illinois  in  February,  1838, 
spent  his  active  career  as  a  merchant,  and^is  now  living 
retired  in  that  state.  The  mother  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  Illinois,  and  died  January  2,  1873,  at  the  age 
of  thirty- three. 

Mr.  Haskett  attended  school  in  Hlinois,  and  when 
seventeen  years  old  entered  a  printing  office  and  news- 
paper plant  in  Robinson  of  his  native  state.  He  con- 
tinued his  preparation  for  his  chosen  work  in  Spring- 
field and  Chicago,  and  knew  all  the  details  of  printing 
and  press  work,  reportorial  duties  and  the  general  man- 
agement of  a  newspaper,  before  he  came  to  Texas.  Mr. 
Haskett  came  to  this  state  in  May,  1886,  first  locating 
at  San  Marcos,  and  was  connected  with  the  Free  Press 
in  that  city  for  some  time.  He  then  moved  out  to 
Childress  and  put  out  the  first  issue  of  the  Index  on 
June  10,  1889,  since  which  time  he  has  been  editor  and 
sole  proprietor. 

His  part  in  public  affairs  has  not  been  small.  For 
nine  years  he  served  as  school  trustee,  and  was  mayor 
of  Childress  for  two  terms.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  executive  committee  of  the  thirteenth  con- 
gressional district,  from  1902  to  1906,  and  has  recently 
been  honored  with  appointment  to  the  office  of  post- 
master in  Childress  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  his 
duties  of  postmaster  to  begin  Juno  1(),  1913.  Fra- 
ternally Mr.  Haskett  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks. 

At  Robinson,  Illinois,  June  5,  1884,  Mr.  Haskett  mar- 
ried Miss  Ida  R.  Griggs,  a  daughter  of  Isaac  and 
Sarah  Griggs,  both  now  deceased.  Seven  children  were 
born  to  their  happy  union,  of  whom  four  are  now  living. 
Frederick  Lee  Haskett,  born  September  14,  1885,  at 
Robinson,  Illinois,  is  assistant  editor  of  the  Index  and 
married  Grace  Louise  Pilcher,  a  daughter  of  J.  J.  and 
Frances  Pilcher.  Mrs.  F.  L.  Haskett  was  born  in 
Ladonia.  Texas,  June  26,  1891,  and  died  in  Childress, 
March  23,  1913,  after  a  brief,  but  happy  married  life  of 


four  months.  The  second  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskett 
is  Miss  Gertrude,  born  at  San  Marcos,  in  December, 
1887.  Miss  Winnie  Haskett  was  bom  at  Childress,  Au- 
gust 2,  1890.  Flower  Haskett  was  bom  at  Childress, 
October  10,  1900. 

Charles  F.  Wilson,  M.  D.  Proprietor  of  the  Wilson 
Sanitarium  at  Memphis,  Dr.  Wilson  is  one  of  the  three 
physicians  of  the  city  who  have  been  longest  established 
there  and  throughout  his  practice  he  has  enjoyed  a  dis- 
tinctive place  not  only  in  his  profession  but  in  cine 
circles.  Many  years  ago.  Dr.  Wilson  was  a  merchant  in 
Wise  county,  being  there  during  the  years  of  dry  weather 
and  general  depression,  and  the  forced  leisure  which  en- 
sued caused  him  to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
he  thus  entered  the  medical  profession  in  which  he  has 
had  splendid  success. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  bom  March  16,  1857,  in  Dade  county, 
Missouri,  and  on  both  sides  of  his  house  comes  of 
English  ancestry  that  early  settled  in  North  Carolina 
His  father  was  Solomon  H.  Wilson,  a  native  of  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  was  reared,  a  son  of  Squire  John  W. 
Wilson.  The  father  was  a  farmer  and  stockman,  very 
successful,  and  though  a  man  of  influence  in  his  com- 
munity would  never  accept  official  honors,  one  time  hav- 
ing declined  to  qualify  for  the  office  of  sheriff  to  which 
be  had  been  elected.  He  was  a  Democrat,  was  a  member 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  and  he  and  his 
oldest  son  John  S.  were  soldiers  in  the  Union  army.  His 
death  occurred  in  Dade  county,  Missouri,  in  1894,  at  tjie 
age  of  seventy-two.  He  married  Mary  J.  Bell,  who  was 
born  in  North  Georgia,  and  her  grandfather  was  a  Bevo- 
lutionary  soldier.  She  came  to  Missouri  with  her  hus- 
band, in  a  wagon  driven  overland  from  Tennessee.  She 
was  the  mother  of  fifteen  children,  twelve  of  whom 
reached  the  age  of  at  least  thirty-seven  years,  and  ten 
of  whom  are  now  living,  six  sons  and  four  daughters. 
The  mother  died  in  Dade  county  on  the  old  homestead  in 
1906,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 

The    sixth    in    the    family    Dr.    Wilson    received    his 
primary  schooling  in   Dade  county,  and  completed  his 
literary  education  in  the  Methodist  college  at  Morris- 
ville  in  Polk  county,  Missouri.    His  years  up  to  nineteen 
were  passed  on  the  home  farm,  and  when  he  started  out 
for  himself,  it  was  as  a  farmer.     He  followed  that  oc- 
cupation   for   five   years   after   his   marriage   and    then 
moved  to  Wise  county,  Texas,  where  he  established  him- 
self  in    the    general    merchandise   business   on   a   small 
scale.    During  1886-87  occurred  seasons  of  drought,  and 
he  met  serious  reverses  in  his  business.    Thus  he  turned  . 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine,  which  he  pursued 
in    his   store,   and   at   home   at   night,   and   with    such 
equipment  as  he  was  able  to  acquire  by  his  own  efforts 
ho  was  well  advanced  when  he  sold  his  store  in  1888, 
and    entered    the    Louisville  -Medical    College.      He   re- 
mained there  one  term,  after  which  he  was  qualified  for 
practice  and  spent  two  years  at  Boonesville,  Texas,  in 
Wise  county.     He  then  returned  to  college,  entering  the 
University   Medical   College  at  Kansas   City,   Missouri, 
where  he  was  graduated  M.  D.  in  1891.     He  came  to 
Wise  county,  and  practiced  at  Boonesville,  until  1905, 
and  in  March  of  that  year  transferred  his  residence  to 
Memphis.     In  1909,  Dr.  Wilson  erected  the  sanitarium 
known   as   the  Wilson    Sanitarium,   and  conducts  it   on 
the  lines  of  a  modern  and  well  equipped  hospital.     Dr. 
Wilson    is    the    owner    of   a   section    of   farm   land    in 
Donley  county,  and  owns  his  hospital  and  residence  and 
other  real  estate,  and  has  prospered  to  more  than  ordi- 
nary degree. 

Dr.  Wilson  is  a  Democrat  in  politics  and  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  is  affiliated  with  the 
Masonic  Order  through  the  Chapter  Masoniy.  He  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Hall  County  Medical  Soeietj 
for  three  years,  and  also  the  American  Medical  Aamh 
ciation.  In  Dade  county,  Missouri,  in  1877,  he  married 
Miss  Mollie  Rector,  a  native  of  Missouri,  and  a  daughter 
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of  Grigby  Rector.  Her  father  was  a  Confederate  sol- 
dier, and  was  killed  during  the  war.  The  five  children 
of  the  doctor  and  wife  are  as  follows:  Wilfred  Wilson 
is  a  physician  and  surgeon,  a  graduate  of  John  Hopkins 
University,  and  is  now  associated  in  practice  with  his 
father  at  Memphis.  Formerly  he  was  professor  of 
Anatomy  at  the  Southwestern  University  and  also  held 
a  chair  in  the  faculty  of  Baylor  University.  Viola,  is 
the  wife  of  G.  A.  Wimblery,  cashier  of  the  bank  at 
Headley.  The  other  three  children  are  Mary,  Maggie 
and  Thomas  Gordon  Wilson. 

Walter  C.  Dickey,  M.  D.  A  young  physician  and 
surgeon  of  Memphis,  who  stands  particularly  high  in 
professional  circles  in  Texas,  Dr.  Dickey  has  liberal  ad- 
vantages* of  education  and  training,  and  when  he  en- 
tered the  profession  he  was  equipped  with  all  that 
the  schools  could  give  him  and  with  special  aptitude 
for  his  chosen  vocation. 

Walter  C.  Dickey  was  born  at  Middleton,  Texas,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1882,  a  son  of  Mathew  E.  and  Narcissa  (Lan- 
caster) Dickey.  His  father  was  bom  in  Alabama, 
came  to  Texas  in  1880,  locating  at  Middleton,  where 
he  has  been  one  of  the  prosperous  farmers  and  stock 
raisers  for  many  years,  and  he  and  his  wife  still  reside 
at  Middleton.  He  is  a  Democrat  in  politics  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  church.  The  mother  was  born  in 
.Georgia,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  her  father,  John  Lan- 
caster, having  been  one  of  the  substantial  men  of  his 
Georgia  county.  There  were  eight  children  in  the 
family  of  whom  the  doctor  was  sixth  in  line.  To  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  lived  on  the  farm,  attaining  his  edu- 
cation in  the  grammar  and  high  schools  of  Middleton, 
and  during  the  next  three  years  was  a  student  in  the 
Southwestern  University  of  Georgetown.  His  parents 
were  well  to  do  and  supplied  him  with  the  means  neces- 
sary to  go  through  college  and  fit  himself  for  his  career. 
From  Southwestern  University  he  entered  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Texas  at  Galveston  in 
1902,  and  continued  there  until  his  graduation  M.  D. 
in  the  class  of  1906.  For  some  months  he  was  in  prac- 
tice at  Leona,  in  Leon  county,  eight  miles  from  his  birth- 
place. In  February,  1907,  he  came  to  Memphis,  and 
has  been  in  practice  here  since  that  time.  He  belongs  to 
the  County,  and  State  Medical  Societies,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association.  He  is  Secretary  of  the 
County  Society,  and  has  served  as  Secretary  and  is  now 
a  Councillor  for  the  Panhandle  or  Third  District  Medi- 
cal Association.  He  is  also  chairman  for  1913  of  the 
section  on  gynecology  and  obstetrics  in  the  Texas  State 
Medical  Society. 

Dr.  Dickey  is  examining  physician  for  thirty-one  old 
line  insurance  companies,  and  is  local  surgeon  for 
the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City  Kailway.  He  occupies 
the  place  of  chairman  of  the  Carnegie  Library  Board  at 
Memphis,  and  has  membership  in  the  Civic  Federation. 
Fraternally  he  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  and  belongs  to 
the  Phi  Chi  Medical  Fraternity.  He  is  also  a  worker 
for  civic  welfare  through  the  medium  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Club.  His  church  is  the  Methodist  south, 
of  which  he  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  stewards. 
On  January  6,  1909,  at  Memphis,  Dr.  Dickey  married 
Miss  Vera  Dial,  a  native  of  Texas,  and  a  daughter  of 
W.  P.  Dial,  one  of  the  old  settlers  of  Northwest  Texas. 

William  P.  Dial.  In  Northwest  Texas,  particularly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis,  the  name  of  William  P. 
Dial  signifies  exceptional  business  enterprise  and  suc- 
cess much  beyond  the  ordinary.  His  career  illustrates 
some  of  the  possibilities  of  human  achievements  when 
directed  by  the  proper  ambition  and  with  the  requisite 
energy  and  common  sense.  When  he  left  home  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  had  a  cash  capital  of  seventy-five 
cents,  and  while  he  has  never  followed  any  of  the  get- 
rich-quick  methods,  he  has  been  steadily  progressing, 
and  his  associates  estimate  that  William  P.  Dial  is  now 


the  possessor  of  property  and  other  forms  of  wealth  ag- 
gregating in  value  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

William  P.  Dial  was  born  in  Georgia,  in  Woodstock, 
Cherokee  county,  February  19,  1864.  His  grandfather 
Dial  was  a  Scotchman,  who  came  to  America  and 
located  in  Georgia,  where  for  some  years  he  was  a  large 
slave  owner  and  planter.  The  parents  of  the  Mem- 
phis business  men  were  Tully  J.  and  Fannie  (Pitts) 
Dial,  the  former  a  native  of  Georgia,  and  the  latter 
of  Alabama.  The  father  was  a  farmer  and  owned  a 
large  number  of  slaves  before  the  war,  was  an  ardent 
Democrat,  and  when  the  struggle  between  the  states 
broke  out  enlisted  in  a  Georgia  regiment  and  held  -the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  until  about  the  close  of  the  war 
when  he  met  accidental  death  from  the  discharge  of  a 
gun,  while  still  in  the  army.  The  mother  was  born  in 
Cherokee  county,  Georgia,  a  daughter  of  William  Pitts, 
and  her  death  occurred,  January  5,  1913,  at  Howe^  in 
Grayson  county,  Texas,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  She 
was  married  to  Samuel  H.  Thompson,  of  Tennessee,  1865, 
and  came  to  Texas  as  the  mother  of  three  children,  in 
December,  1869.  By  her  second  marriage  she  became 
the  mother  of  four  children. 

William  P.  Dial  was  reared  from  the  age  of  five, 
near  Van  Alstyne,  and  received  most  of  his  education 
at  Bells,  in  Grayson  county,  having  the  advantage  of 
private  and  public  schools.  When  eighteen  he  started 
out  to  earn  his  own  way  as  a  teacher,  and  during  the 
next  seven  years,  alternately  taught  and  studied  in 
Red  River  and  Fannin  county.  The  next  field  of  his 
enterprise  was  stock  farming,  and  he  removed  to  Hall 
county,  where  he  continued  as  a  rancher  from  1889,  a 
pioneer  year  in  this  part  of  the  state,  until  1905,  a 
period  of  sixteen  years.  In  the  fall  of  1905  he  en- 
gaged in  the  grain  business  and  established  the  first 
modern  elevator  in  Memphis.  This  elevator  has  a  capac- 
ity of  many  car  loads,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  largest 
business  of  its  kind  in  Hall  county.  Mr.  Dial  has  ex- 
tensive interests  in  farming  and  stock  raising,  and  in 
all  his  business  relations  has  been  noted  for  his  fidelity 
to  his  promise  both  spoken  and  written,  and  has  made 
good  in  every  contract  he  has  ever  entered  into. 

He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  school  Ijoard  in 
Hall  county,  though  never  seeking  public  honors.  He 
is  a  Democrat,  belongs  to  the  Woodmen  of  the  World 
and  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  stewards  and  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  property  of  the  Methodist  church. 
He  is  president  of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Club. 

On  July  3,  1889,  Mr.  Dial  married  Miss  Eulah  D. 
Kerr,  of  Fannin  county,  Texas,  a  daughter  of  Robert 
Kerr,  of  Randolph,  Texas.  They  have  just  one  child, 
Vera,  who  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Walter  C.  Dickey,  well 
known  as  a  physician  and  surgeon  of  Memphis. 

Hon.  Somers  V.  Pfeuffer.  The  name  of  Pfeuffer 
has  for  more  than  sixty  years  been  an  honored  one  in 
New  Braunfels  and  vicinity.  The  father  of  Somers  V. 
Pfeuffer  first  shed  lustre  upon  the  name  in  this  com- 
munity, and  he  reached  a  place  of  prominence  early  in 
life,  which  he  retained  until  his  latest  hour.  He  was 
a  man  well  worthy  of  every  distinction  that  came  to 
him  during  his  long  and  active  career,  and  in  writing 
of  the  life  and  works  of  the  son  who  has  proven  himself 
worthy  of  such  a  parent,  it  is  but  consistent  with  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  this  work  that  extended  mention 
be  made  of  the  family,  and  more  especially  of  the  late 
George  Pfeuffer,  whose  eldest  son  the  subject  is.  In 
writing  of  the  family,  it  has  been  deemed  wholly  appro- 
priate to  quote  in  full  an  extended  article  upon  the  life 
of  George  Pfeuffer  which  appeared  some  years  age  in 
** Types  of  Successful  Men,'*  published  in  Austin,  Texas, 
some  years  ago.  Herein  is  found  a  wonderfully  com- 
.plete  account  of  the  record  and  deeds  of  the  late  senator, 
with  some  mention  of  his  ancestry  and  early  German 
life.     The  article  follows: 

Away  back  in  the  forties,  when  Texas  was  a  Bepubliey 
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a  society  was  formed  for  the  protection  of  German  immi- 
gration to  this  country,  a  current  of  which  had  strongly 
set  in.  Two  causes  were  in  operation  to  produce  this: 
the  overcrowded  state  of  the  Fatherland,  and  the  great 
struggle  among  the  poorer  classes  for  existence — a  strug- 
gle rendered  more  desperate  by  the  operation  of  a  law 
which  dedicates  every  male  of  the  entire  population  to 
his  country's  service  as  a  soldier  for  a  term  of  years; 
and  the  glowing  reports  that  had  gone  back  from  pioneer 
emigrants  of  the  wealth  of  resource  and  boundless  pos- 
sibilities offered  in  this  new  world  to  men  of  energy, 
enterprise  and  pluck.  These  considerations  induced  large 
bodies  of  sturdy  Germans  to  follow  in  the  path 
blazed  out  by  their  predecessors;  an<l  when  immigration 
was  systematized  and  encouraged  by  a  company  formed 
for  the  purpose,  the  influx  of  German  emigrants  into 
Texas  was,  for  a  time,  greatly  augmented,  and  the  bet- 
ter class  of  working  people  began  to  pour  in. 

Among  the  passengers  on  the  good  ship  **  Washing- 
ton, *'  when  she  sailed  from  the  shores  of  the  old  world, 
with  her  prow  directed  toward  the  setting  sun,  was  the 
family  of  Pfeuffers — father  and  mother,  four  sons  and 
two  daughters,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  being  George 
Pfeuffer.  His  father,  in  the  old  country,  had  been  a 
tanner  by  trade,  and  was  interested  in  extensive  tan- 
neries. Allured  to  the  shores  of  the  new  world  by  the 
experiences  of  those  who  had  preceded  him,  he  closed 
up  his  business,  converted  his  worldly  possessions  into 
cash,  and  with  his  frau  and  six  children  and  their  house- 
hold goods  embarked  on  the  ship  *^  Washington.  *'  This 
was  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1845.  On  the  25th  day  of 
November  she  came  to  anchor  in  the  Galveston  harbor, 
and  landed  her  catgo  of  Germans.  After  a  little  rest, 
the  Pfeuffers,  still  under  direction  of  the  Society  for 
Promotion  and  Protection  of  German  Immigration,  took 
passage  on  a  schooner  for  Indian  Point,  the  Indianaola 
of  more  recent  days.  On  the  passage  the  schooner  was 
wrecked,  and  the  Pfeuffers  lost  all  or  the  greater  part  of 
their  little  belongings,  hence  they  were  turned  loose  on 
the  shores  of  a  new  world  almost  penniless.  Of  stern 
stuff  indeed  must  the  heart  of  a  man  be  made  when  so 
circumstanced.  In  a  strange  land,  with  a  young  family, 
the  oldest  of  whom  was  a  lad  of  fifteen,  and  destitute 
of  the  commonest  necessities  of  life,  most  men  would 
have  despaire<l. 

But  thoFO  sturdy  pioneers  knew  no  such  word  as  fail ; 
they  must  succeed.  They  were  worse  off  in  some  respects 
than  were  the  followers  of  Cortez  when  he  burned  his 
ships — retreat  was  impossible.  They  had  come  to  this 
country  to  hew  out  a  fortune,  to  found  a  colony,  to 
build  a  home. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  this 
body  of  emigrants.  ]>ut  singling  out  the  eldest  son, 
George,  whose  brilliant  career  as  a  citizen,  a  merchant, 
a  politician  and  a  statesman  in  the  better  days  of  Texas, 
has  so  recently  closed,  it  is  proj)OScd  to  narrate  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  his  life  and  career;  and  in  doing  so,  it 
incidentally  l)ecomes  necessary  to  string  on  the  thread  of 
his  life's  story  bits  of  interesting  history  connected 
with  the  legislation  of  Texas,  and  i)articularly  with 
reference  to  the  development  of  the  Agricultural  and 
^lechanical  College  of  Texas,  reminiscences  which,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  not  ]>rove  uninteresting  to  readers  of 
this  work — George  Pfeuffer,  the  while  forlorn  emigrant 
lad  of  fifteen,  in  later  life  was  so  identifie<l  with  much 
of  this  history  that  it  wouM  be  imjjossible  to  write 
his  life  without   doing  so. 

He  was  ]>orn  in  Obernbreit,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  17th  day  of  October,  1830.  He  died  September 
in,  18S(),  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  In  that 
brief  perio<l,  how  much  of  life — earnest,  lalmrious,  strug- 
gling life;  how  much  of  hope  deferred,  of  disappoint- 
ment; how  much  of  ambition;  and  later,  of  successes 
and  triuni])hs,  of  a<*complished  purpose,  of  good  done 
and  progress  made;  of  delightful  prosperity  and  hosts 
of  devoted  friends;  of  happy  homes  and  loving  hearts; 


of  all  this,  how  much  is  encompassed?  Much,  indeed. 
Comparatively  young — in  the  very  midst  and  prime  of 
mature  manhood,  he  had  yet  lived  scores  of  years,  if 
time  could  be  reckoned  by  deeds,  and  his  name  is  ^aven 
on  the  pillars  that  support  the  great  educational  system 
of  Texas — on  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  constituency  as 
well  as  in  the  annals  of  his  adopted  country. 

In  every  country  and  in  every  clime  there  is  some 
physical  feature  that  is  conspicuous  and  characteristic 
Even  in  our  ow^  rugged  Rockies,  where  all  is  grand, 
the  *  ^  Boulder  Rock '  *  stands  boldly  conspicuous,  the 
crowning  and  overshadowing  glory  of  that  grand  region. 
So,  in  every  country  and  among  every  people,  some  man 
rises  supreme,  grand  and  imposing,  at  once  the  head 
and  emblem  of  his  race.  To  the  thrifty  community  of 
Germans  planted  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  tbe  Guada- 
luj)e,  George  Pfeuffer  became  a  man.  He  was  the 
Boulder  Rock  of  New  Braunfels,  the  Colossus  of  Comal, 
the  recognized  head  and  front  of  every  enterprise — ^the 
representative  man. 

Shortly  after  their  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Texas, 
the  senior  Pfeuffer  purchased  land  at  New  Braunfels 
and  began  its  cultivation  and  improvement.  Oeorge, 
meantime,  being  ready  and  willing  to  turn  his  hand 
to  anything  that  promised  a  livelihood,  secured  employ- 
ment as  clerk  or  assistant  with  John  F.  Torry,  in  a 
store.  Shortly  afterward  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
went  to  war  (1846)  and  George  Pfeuffer  went  to  Corpus. 
Christi,  where  he  secured  employment  with  Charles  Ohler, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  business  men  of  that  time  and 
place,  and  later  became  secretary  to  H.  L.  Kinney,  a 
wealthy  Englishman.  George  had  received  the  rudiments 
of  an  excellent  education  before  leaving  Germany,  and 
was  quite  proficient  in  most  of  his  studies.  His  edu- 
cation was  of  great  assistance  to  him  in  acquirin^r  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  he  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  of  mastering  the  idioms  of 
that  difficult  language  and  of  acquainting  himself  with 
the  manners  and  customs  and  methods  of  business  of  the 
people  among  whom  fortune  had  thus  cast  his  lot.  Being 
naturally  bright  and  quick,  he  soon  became  master  of 
both  the  English  and  Spanish  languages,  and  familiar 
with  the  manners  of  both  nafionalities.  In  the  position 
of  secretary  he  won,  by  his  gentlemanly  address  and 
quick  perceptions,  as  well  as  by  his  genial  nature,  many 
warm  friends,  and  they  gave  him  every  aid  and  en- 
couragement. Chief  among  these  was  Mr.  Somers  Kin- 
ney, who  was  at  that  time  the  editor  of  a  paper  published 
at  Corpus  Christi,  and  Colonel  Fullerton  and  Colonel 
Shotwell. 

Having  familiarized  himself  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Americans  and  Mexicans  and  their  meth- 
ods of  business,  and  possessing  a  sound  judgment,  he 
was  soon  enabled  to  make  some  very  advantageoas  in- 
vestments. These  proved  profitable,  and  he  thus  laid  the 
first  stone  in  the  foundation  upon  which  his  subsequent 
fortune  was  built. 

Although  separated  from  his  parents,  he  was  in  con- 
stant communication  with  them,  and  occasionally  visited 
them.  Hence,  being  acquainted  in  New  Braunfels,  and 
identified  with  it  through  the  family  connection,  he 
was  naturally  interested  in  what  interested  them.  When 
they  organi7ed  their  Saengerfest  and  held  the  first  meet- 
ing ever  held  in  Texas,  he  was  present  and  joined  them. 
He  subscribed,  along  with  other  Germans,  to  the  New 
Braunfels  Zeitung,  the  first  German  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Texas. 

AVhile  residing  in  Corpus  Christi  he  became  acquainted 
with  Miss  Susan  Gravis,  between  whom  and  himself  a 
strong  attachment  soon  existed,  and  he  resolved  to 
marry.  They  were  united  in  marriage  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year,  1855,  ten  years  after  his  arrival  in  Texas. 

When  the  war  between  the  states  broke  out  (1861) 
Corpus  Christi,  being  exposed  to  the  enemy,  Mr.  Pfeuffer 
took  his  family,  consisting  then  of  his  wife  and  siiiall 
children,    and    went    to    New    Braunfels.     He   did    not 
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participate  in  the  war,  but  carried  on  his  business  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  William  Mann  &  Company  at 
San  Antonio.  In'  consequence  of  the  war  and  the  great 
depreciation  in  value  of  Confederate  money,  which  was 
the  principal  circulating  medium,  he  lost  heavily,  espe- 
cially in  the  latter  mentioned  business.  Hence  he  closed 
out  his  interest  in  it,  and  associating  with  him  one  of 
his  brothers,  begun  anew  at  New  Braunfels.  Here  they 
engaged  in  merchandising,  under  the  firm  name  of  George 
Pfeuifer  &  Brother,  a  firm  name  which  has  endured 
through  all  these  years,  and  the  sign  still  stands  over 
the  old  place,  a  monument  to  his  name  and  a  perpetual 
reminder  of  New  Braunfels^  great  loss.  The  new  firm 
prospered,  both  being  smart,  enterprising  young  men. 
Schools  were  in  flourishing  operation,  and  he  thus  ac- 
quire<l  means  to  give  his  children  a  good  education.  He 
bought  property  as  his  means  increased,  and  made  many 
judicious  and  profitable  investments.  He  continually 
broadened  his  operations  and,  in  addition  to  his  mer- 
cantile business,  he  was  soon  carrying  on  extensive  in- 
dustries in  several  parts  of  the  state.  He  owned  and 
operated  a  sawmill  in  Northeast  Texas,  in  the  rich  pine 
region  of  the  Trinity  river;  he  established  lumber  yards 
along  the  line  of  the  International  &  Great  Northern 
Railroad,  and  kept  them  stocked  from  this  and  other 
mills.  There  was  great  demand  for  pine  lumber  along 
this  line;  it  was  unprecedented,  and  Pfeuffer  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity.  He  made  money  rapidly. 
He  extended  his  business  even  to  Mexico.  Notwith- 
standing his  multitudinous  business  interests,  he  found 
time  to  devote  to  social  intercourse,  and  to  public  affairs 
as  well.  Politically  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  before  the 
war  was  a  Secessionist,  and  from  an  early  age  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  politics  of  state  and  county.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Turn  Verein,  a  Master  Mason, 
an  Odd  Fellow,  and  a  stanch  member  of  the  German 
Protestant  church. 

With  a  natural  taste,  then,  for  politics,  he  having 
acquired  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  American  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  an  insight  into  political  methods, 
acquired  by  close  ol)servation  and  intimate  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  many  leading  men,  it  is  quite  natural 
that  he  shouM  have  entered  into  the  arena  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period  in  his  life;  moreover,  he  had 
studied  the  laws  of  Texas  to  some  purpose.  This  still 
further  fitted  him  to  serve  his  people  in  politics.  Pleas- 
ing and  popular  in  his  manners,  and  of  a  commanding 
presence  and  dignified  yet  affable  bearing,  he  soon  ac- 
quired influence  in  public  life. 

His  first  preferment  was  in  1877,  when  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Koesler,  having  resigned  the  office  of  county  judge 
of  Comal  county,  he  was  chosen  by  the  county  com- 
missioners for  his  successor.  He  filled  the  unexpired 
time  of  his  predecessor  so  successfully  that  at  the  fol- 
lowing election,  in  November,  1880,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  to  the  office.  During  his  administration  the 
new  county  jail  was  built.  The  county  judge,  being 
ex-officio  superintendent  of  public  schools — a  subject  in 
which  Mr.  Pfeuffer  always  took  a  deep  interest — he 
set  to  work  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  in  his 
county,  and  to  perfect  their  school  system.  Accordingly 
he  secured  good  teachers  for  every  school  community, 
and  believing  the  time  of  teaching  was  too  short,  advo- 
cated and  was  instrumental  in  securing  an  extension 
of  sessions.  Soon  the  schools  were  in  session  all  the 
year  round.  He  was  largely  interested  and  instrumental 
also  in  having  extended  the  charter  of  the  New  Braun- 
fels Academy,  which  had  expired  by  limitation. 

In  every  convention  of  the  Democratic  party  he  was 
an  active  participant  and  in  the  election  of  state  officers. 
From  an  early  day  he  saw  the  necessity  of  railroad  ex- 
tension as  a  means  of  development  and  the  advance- 
ment of  civili?ation,  and  his  activity  in  aiding  the  rail- 
road enterprises  was  one  of  his  chief  characteristics.  It 
was  a  hobby  with  him  and  his  advocacy  of  the  extension 
of  the   Houston   and  West   Texas  Narrow   Gauge  road 


made  him  widely  known.  In  this  connection,  probably 
he  first  attracted  attention  as  a  public-spirited  and  able 
man.  In  1880  Governor  O.  M.  Roberts  appointed  him 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Agricultural  and'  Mechanical 
College,  at  Bryan. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  his  remarkable  career. 
Here  he  found  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  those  remark- 
able qualities  that  distinguished  him;  for  when,  as  Sena- 
tor from  the  Twenty-fifth  District,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Eighteenth  State  Legislature,  shortly  afterward,  so 
deeply  interested  was  he  in  the  scheme  promised  by  the 
scope  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  as  his 
broad  mind  pictured  it,  or  thought  it  should  be;  so 
much  of  good  and  real  usefulness  to  the  state  did  it 
promise  if  properly  administered  and  developed,  that 
he  begun  at  once  to  take  steps  to  put  it  upon  solid  foun- 
dation, and  to  ensure  its  support  and  protection  by  the 
state,  equally  with  other  branches  of  education.  Here 
was  something  like  they  have  in  the  old  world — a  school 
of  art,  a  school  to  fit  the  youth  of  Texas  for  every-day 
practical  work.  And  we  may  also  say,  here  was  the 
beginning  of  his  troubles;  for  never  was  a  man  more 
misrepresented — ^we  will  not  say  misunderstood — and 
for  his  zeal  he  received  from  the  press  and  a  part  of 
the  people  curses  deep  and  loud.  He  was  accused  of 
being  the  enemy  of  education,  of  trying  to  destroy  the 
State  University,  and  a  thousand  other  things  equally 
absurd.  But  he  was  brave  and  courageous,  and  though 
his  generous  heart  was  stung  and  bruised  by  these  great 
injustices,  he  never  despaired;  he  had  the  courage  of  his 
conviction  that  he  was  right  to  sustain  him,  and  he 
trusted  to  results;  to  the  future  to  justify  and  approve; 
trusted  to  the  intelligence  and  better  sense  of  the  people 
after  the  cloud  of  misrepresentation  should  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  sunshine  of  truth. 

The  state  has  provided  most  munificently  for  her 
schools.  It  was  thought  this  newly  inaugurated  school 
and  branch  of  the  University — a  most  important  step — 
should  be  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  school  fund, 
and  accordingly  Senator  Pfeuffer,  among  his  earliest  acts 
in  the  Eighteenth  Legislature,  introduced  a  bill  for  that 
purpose.  True,  the  bill  called  for  a  reduction  of  the 
salaries  of  some  of  the  University  professors,  and  this, 
it  seems,  was  the  **head  and  front  of  his  offending." 
Senator  Pfeuffer  held  that  the  standard  of  education 
required  of  matriculants  was  so  low,  and  the  curriculum 
of  the  University  such,  the  professors  of  worldwide  repu- 
tations, who  required  four  and  five  thousand  dollars 
salary,  were  not  necessary,  and  that  professors  fully 
qualified  to  hold  those  chairs  could  be  found  for  half 
the  sum.  Such  a  storm  of  indignation  was  raised  in  con- 
sequence of  this  advocacy — a  tempest  in  a  teapot — that 
the  students,  doubtless  agitated  by  the  professors, 
threatened  to  hang  him  in  effigy,  and  did  actually  hold 
an   indignation  meeting. 

His  defense  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, and  of  his  bill,  was  something  grand.  The  in- 
justice done  him,  and  the  enthusiasm  awakened  in  his 
breast  in  behalf  of  his  trust  aroused  the  latent  powers 
of  his  nature,  and  for  an  hour  or  more,  just  before  ad- 
journment, he  poured  forth  words  of  burning  eloquence 
in  resistless  torrents.  To  give  an  insight  into  his  views 
on  this  subject,  and  that  the  reader  may  better  under- 
stand the  position  of  affairs,  we  quote  below  from  his 
speech  on  that  occasion :  Senator  Pfeuffer  rose  to  a 
question  of  privilege  and  said: 

^  *  This  senate  knows  to  what  I  have  been  subjected  in 
public  prints.  I  will  not  refer  to  what  may  have  been 
said  in  this  senate  in  connection  with  certain  measures 
I  have  introduced  and  advocated.  I  was  here  to  respond 
in  person,  or  constructively  in  person,  and  could  con- 
front antagonism  in  debate  before  this  body  on  all  ques- 
tions of  difference  that  may  have  arisen  between  me  and 
my  fellow  senators.  ...  I  desire  to  be  heard  to  re- 
spond to  a  mischievous,  selfish  and  venal  press  that  has 
persistently    misrepresented    me,    and   held    me   up    for 
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ridicule,  in  every  form  that  could  either  wound  the 
feelings  of  ita  subject,  or  prejudice  the  sentiments  or 
opinions  of  the  citizens  of  his  state,  that  he  has  fully 
labored  to  serve.  I  will  not  say  that  the  whole  press 
has  been  ungenerous,  nor  is  it  against  the  whole  press 
that  I  defend  myself.  To  many  of  the  papers  I  return 
my  thanks  for  their  fairness  in  stating  my  position  on 
questions  at  issue.  Only  a  few  miserable  writers  and 
publishers  have  been  unscrupulous,  and  day  by  day  have 
loaded  their  papers  with  constant  sneers,  ridicule,  criti- 
cism and  words  framed  in  a  thousand  forms  devised  to 
raise  a  prejudice  against  me,  from  every  view.  It  is  thus 
that  these  venal  sheets  have  their  power;  they  crush  or 
they  elevate.  The  most  unworthy  man  or  the  most 
righteous  man  may  be  ruined  by  a  corrupt  press.  Under 
their  present  assumed  privilege  as  journalists,  irrespon- 
sible, itinerant  bohemians  may  day  by  day  indulge  their 
taunts,  their  criticisms,  their  misrepresentations,  and  the 
officer  or  citizen  affected  has  no  remedy  other  than  brute 
force,  or  that  of  the  slow  and  uncertain  statute,  whose 
provisions  they  are  careful  to  avoid.  We  cannot  engage 
in  a  war  of  words,  as  officers  and  citizens,  and  make 
defenses  daily,  and  correct  falsehoods  uttered  by  those 
who  control  the  inkhorn  of  an  editor,  and  by  those  lesser 
powers  of  the  press  who  disseminate  their  works  day 
by  day,  either  as  sensationalists  or  for  gain.  There  are 
but  few  of  us  who  have  not  felt  these  unjust,  ungenerous 
attacks,  and  in  our  labors  individually,  as  members  of 
the  senate  body,  all  have  felt  keenly  the  insults  that 
have  been  heaped  upon  us.  Members  have  been  as- 
sailed by  mere  scribblers  who  have  scarcely  kept  pace 
to  record  the  subject  of  legislation.  They  assume  a 
knowledge  of  details  and  proprieties  of  all  measures, 
and  unparalleled  effrontery  has  been  dashingly  blazing 
itself  in  the  columns  of  a  few  of  these  sheets,  controlled 
by  scribblers  who  wield  a  quill  ready  to  turn  their  lines 
into  vinegar  and  gall  or  soft  and  gracious  plaudits  and 
high  sounding  panegyrics,  as  may  be  indicated  to  them 
by  their  background  masters,  prompting  them  with  the 

jingle  of  gold  as  the  reward  of  their  work 

If  public  men  are  to  be  adjudged  by  representatives  of 
this  class,  whether  they  be  friends  or  foes,  we  have 
fallen  on  unhappy  times;  and  if  the  power  exists  that 
can  raise  or  crush — raise  that  which  is  most  unworthy 
and  crush  that  which  is  innocent  of  wrong — and  by  mis- 
representation in  good  or  in  evil,  elevate  or  lower  at 
their  i)leasure, — unhappy  is  the  age!  Unhappy  be  the 
times  in  which  the  venom  of  the  slanderer  or  the  praise 
of  the  tool  or  hireling  can  roach  so  far,  mercilessly 
poisoning  public  sentiment,  or  by  soothing  apologies  lull 
to  sleep  just  criticism  or  condemnation.  The  common 
slanderer,  with  only  a  persistent  tongue  and  active  foot, 
is  limited  in  his  mischievous  work;  the  slandering  jour- 
nalist that  can  lay  ridicule  on  your  person,  misrepre- 
sentation of  your  action,  false  interpretation  of  your 
motives,  insinuations  against  your  honesty,  and  scandal 
against  your  reputation  as  a  man — and  you  T>owerless  to 
defend — is  a  creature  of  this  age  alone  I  His  effusions 
are  placed  at  the  door  of  your  domicile  day  by  day,  and 
on  the  tables  of  your  friends  and  constituents  who  honor 
and  trust  you — and  you  powerless  against  his  assaults. 

**I  claim  the  right  in  these  last  hours  of  this  session, 
when  it  may  no  longer  be  urged  that  I  am  in  debate  by 
an  insidious  move  on  questions  for  legislation,  to  reply 
to  charges  that,  as  stated,  have  been  made  in  a  thousand 
forms;  misrepresentations  that  each  day  assume  new 
phases. 

**I  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion at  this  session  of  the  legislature.  For  some  years 
past  1  have  been  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  at  Bryan.  I  have  felt  a  profound 
interest  in  the  success  of  that  institution.  This  legis- 
lature had  scarcely  met  when  we  heard  words  of  ridicule 
addressed  against  the  A.  &  M.  College,  and  derisive 
sneers  at  its  efforts;  suggestions  that  it  be  abandoned 
as    an    educational    institution    an<l    converted    into    an 


asylum.  These  enemies  of  the  A.  &  M.  College  thought 
that  it  was  inimical  to  the  State  University  at  Austin. 
The  A.  So  M.  College  had  friends.  There  were  those 
amongst  us  who  believed  it  was  an  institution  that  should 
receive  the  first  care  of  the  state.  We  may  have  been 
of  the  opinion  that  the  class  of  our  youth  whom  the 
A.  &  M.  College  proposed  to  cultivate  was  as  important 
to  the  state,  and  would,  when  leaving  that  institution, 
be  worth  as  much  for  her  prosperity,  as  urban  scholars, 
versed  in  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Borne,  or  pro- 
ficient in  the  soft  tongues  of  Spain  and  Italy,  the  bril- 
liant language  of  France,  or  the  stately  manliness  of 
the  language  of  my  fatherland. 

'^  There  were  some  who  thought  the  schools  where  the 
farmers'  sons  were  taught  the  nature  of  soils,  the 
chemistry  of  crops,  were  as  important  as  the  schools  in 
which  metaphysical  jargon  is  heard  in  wrangling  from 
morn  till  night.  There  were  some  who  thought  that 
sound  instruction  in  the  history  of  domestic  animals,  a 
knowledge  of  the  capacities  of  their  different  breeds, 
their  adaptability  to  our  climate,  their  diseases  and 
remedies  and  best  modes  of  rearing,  their  anatomical 
structure,  and  everything  necessary  for  their  successfal 
management,  was  as  useful  as  the  pleasing  science  of 
entomology,  that  may  expand  itself  in  volumes  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  carrion  beetle,  or  tremendous  discussions, 
unfolding  the  purpose  of  the  house-fly,  or  how  the  swamp 
gall  nipper  serves  as  assistants  in  hygiene,  in  our 
kitchens  and  around  our  poisonous  lagoons. 

^  *  There  were  some  of  us  who  had  these  thoughts  relat- 
ing to  the  relative  utility  of  the  two  classes  of  what  is 
termed  *  higher  education* — the  one  looking  to  gain  pro- 
ducers on  our  farms  and  ranches — the  other  as  supply- 
ing material  from  which  the  bench  and  bar  and  pulpit, 
the  medical  corps,  are  recruited;  and  from  which  also 
comes  the  vast  herd  of  idlers  who  are  too  highly  culti- 
vated to  work  in  manual  labor,  and  too  worthless  to 
follow  out  in  any  line  for  which  their  education  may 
fit  them,  to  be  useful  as  members  of  society. 

**We  think  we  may  be  pardoned  for*  holding  in  im- 
portance the  science  which  teaches  our  youth  to  look 
to  the  earth,  and  inspect  its  soils,  and  discern  the 
hidden  powers  of  nature  that,  when  applied,  will  make 
teeming  crops,  and  an  abundant  yielcL  We  may  be 
pardoned  if  we  think  this  science  equal  in  dignity  and 
equally  useful  with  the  science  that  would  consult  the 
stars  and  the  planets,  and  endeavor  to  determine  their 
occult  influences, — which,  if  discovered,  can  never  be 
controlled.  It  may  be  discovered  that  spots  on  the  sun 
control  vegetation,  and  that  the  phases  of  the  moon  regu- 
late the  tides  and  the  weather,  but  it  is  beyond  the 
powers  of  nien  to  regulate  these  awful  influences.  Meta- 
I)hysical  wranglers  may  worry  their  minds  over  innate 
ideas,  (juestions  of  time  and  space,  or  even  the  calculation 
of  the  number  of  angels  that  might  dance  upon  the 
point  of  a  needle;  the  practical  knowledge  of  one's 
self,  as  each  nmn  may  discover,  and  an  analysis  of,  and 
knowledge  as  it  grows  with  us;  and  a  knowledge  of 
things  that  actually  are  around  us  are  as  worthy  of 
thought  as  these  questions  of  the  school  man.  It  is  as 
important  and  dignified  to  know  how  to  stretch  and 
preserve  the  skins  of  cattle  slaughtered  with  the  knife 
and  save  their  meat  for  food,  and  pack  it  in  barrels  with 
salt,  as  to  be  able  to  kill  the  ephemeral  butterfly  with 
chloroform  and  preserve  it  with  arsenic,  pa<^ed  away  in 
a  show  case  with  a  Greek  name  in  polysyllables  pinned 
on  its  back,  offered  as  an  atonement  for  its  poor  little 
life  that  was  taken  for  science's  sake  by  some  murderous 
crayy  bug-hunter. 

''There  were  those  who  thought  the  studies  of  the 
proper  appreciation  of  the  pulley,  the  lever,  the  wedge» 
the  wheel  and  axle,  to  aid  the  power  of  man's  fedSle 
muscles,  and  the  principles  of  machines  that  assist  to 
make  work  easy  and  redeem  men,  women  and  ehUdren 
from  a  life  of  toil,  were  quite  as  important  and  dignified 
as  the  study  of  the  mechanics  of  the  solar  system,  or  as 
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the  dreams  of  the  fanciers,  who  imagine,  in  their  reveries, 
that  they  hear  the  music  of  the  spheres.  There  are  even 
those  who  thought  that  the  culture  and  development  of 
an  actual,  real,  first-class  taurus,  a  regular  bull,  that 
could  paw  up  the  earth  and  bellow  with  no  uncertain 
sound,  and  whose  prowess  might  be  seen,  and  whose 
future  progeny  ihight  be  contemplated  with  pride,  was  a 
study  as  dignified,  as  refined^  and  perhaps  as  useful  as 
a  study  of  the  prowess  of  the  Centaur,  the  ferociousness 
of  the  three-headed  dog,  Cerberus,  the  hideousness  of 
the  Lernean  Hydra,  or  Jupiter  in  the  form  of  a  bull, 
when  he  eloped  with  Europa,  or  the  white  bull  that  was 
loved  by  the  unchaste  Pasipha,  or  Minotaurus,  their 
dreadful  offspring.  The  one  who  has  been  so  greatly 
decried  as  the  hero  of  the  Agricultural  &  Mechanical 
College  farm  is  the  actual  bull  for  the  farm  for  actual 
use.  He  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  fit,  socially,  to 
move  in  the  society  to  which  he  belongs.  The  others 
are  the  monsters  and  bulls  of  classic  reading  for  the 
dreamer  in  mythology,  and  serve  for  raising  ideas  and 
images  that  are  horrible  and  unchaste  beyond  description. 

**But  enough  of  these  comparisons.  In  practical  life 
and  practical  work,  there  are  no  useless,  senseless  hum- 
bugs. In  the  pastimes  of  science,  literature  and  art 
there  are  thousands  of  things  that  the  world  were  better 
had  they  never  been,  but  being,  if  they  were  forgotten. 

**But  in  thus  contrasting  much  that  is  embraced  in 
polite  learning  with  the  useful  and  practical  knowledge 
needed  in  every  day  life,  let  it  not  be  understood  that 
those  who  give  dignity  and  importance  to  that  which  is 
useful  to  the  masses,  either  decried  or  tried  to  lower 
the  proper  dignity  of  higher  education  in  literature, 
science  or  art.  While  there  is  much  chaff  in  the  ordinary 
so-called  higher  education,  its  aims,  objects  and  effects 
on  society  in  its  enjoyments,  its  government,  its  strength 
and  prosperity,  are  all  important.  The  mistake  that  has 
been  made  is  by  the  zealous  friends  of  higher  education 
that  treats  of  the  polite  branches.  They  have  lost  the 
track  of  the  usefulness  of  the  branches  that  should  be 
taught  to  the  masses,  in  agriculture  and  mechanics,  and 
in  kindred  pursuits.  Because  there  were  those  who  would 
not  ignore  the  necessity  that  the  state  should  endow 
with  lavish  hand  the  institute  that  looked  to  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  masses  in  their  ordinary  pursuits,  they 
were  pronounced  enemies  to  higher  education, — enemies 
of  the  great  State  University.  Never  was  a  more  unjust 
charge  uttered;  never  was  there  a  party  more  grossly 
misrepresented.  The  importance  and  dignity  of  both 
classes  of  education  were  fully  appreciated.  It  was  to 
distribute  the  revenues  provided  for  education  in  all 
these  subjects,  and  to  foster  all  institutions  that  were 
to  make  our  people  more  enlightened,  prosperous  and 
happy,  that  influenced  the  introduction  of  the  measure, 
in  regard  to  the  University  and  common  school  estab- 
lishments, that  my  name  has  been  coupled  with, — much 
said  to  my  detriment,  and  unjustly,  as  misunderstanding 
my  sentiments,  and  misrepresenting  both  my  opinion  and 
the  measures  proposed  by  the  legislation. 

* '  Since  the  effect  of  the  measures  introduced  by  myself 
have  been  so  loudly  commented  upon,  and  their  sub- 
stance has  been  so  scandalously  misrepresented,  and  I 
have  been  denounced  and  ridiculed  as  an  enemy  of  the 
University  and  education,  I  deem  it  but  justice  to  myself 
and  to  those  who  have  stood  with  me  to  briefly  set  forth 
the  leading  points  in  the  bill  proposed.  It  is  to  repel 
unjust  attacks  that  persistently  were  persevered  in, 
seeking  to  destroy  my  influence  for  the  present  and 
damage  me  in  the  future,  that  I  speak.  *' 

Here  Senator  Pfeiiffer  analyzed  his  bill  and  compared 
it  with  the  original  law  creating  the  University,  and 
providing  for  its  management,  pointing  out  many  pal- 
pable defects  in  the  latter,  the  result  of  hasty  legislation 
and  immature  consideration.  He  secured  State  aid  and 
the  College  was  put  on  a  firm  footing,  and  is  today  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  As  president  of  the  board  of 
directors,  he  was  most  zealous  and  efficient,  making  the 


welfare  of  the  College  a  constant  study  and  care; 
everything  that  could  be  done  to  promote  its  popularity 
and  success  was  done,  and  it  stands  today  a  monument 
to  his  devotion  and  to  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  practical' 
education. 

If,  for  a  time,  neither  the  press  nor  the  public 
would  see  the  injustice  done  mm  in  this  senseless 
outcry,  his  constituency,  the  administration  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Board  of  Directors  appreciated  his 
manly  struggles,  and  testified  it,  as  well  as  their  faith 
in  his  ability  to  secure  the  permanent  welfare  of  the 
college  by  electing  him  president  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  This  was  in  1884,  and  in  the  next  session 
of  the  Legislature,  to  which  he  was  returned,  he  con- 
tinued his  efforts.  The  present  prosperous  condition 
of  the  college  can  be  with  justice  largely  ascribed  to 
his  zeal  in  the  cause,  and  his  untiring  efforts  in  its 
behalf. 

He  first  went  to  the  senate  in  1882.  The  Twenty- 
fifth  district  consists  of  the  counties  of  Blanco,  Ken- 
dall, Comal,  Hays,  Llano,  Guadalupe,  Caldwell  and 
Gillespie.  At  the  convention  of  the  Democratic  party 
of  that  district  he  received  the  nomination  for  state* 
senator,  and  at  the  election  following,  November  7, 
1882,  he  was  elected.  Immediately  on  taking  his  seat 
he  became  a  power;  he  at  once  commanded  the  respect 
of  his  colleagues  and  the  presiding  officer,  who  saw 
in  him  working  qualities  which  fitted  him  admirably 
for  the  chairmanship  of  important  committees.  He 
was  made  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  at  the  next  session  was  assigned  to  the 
important  one  of  education;  just  the  position  he  was 
best  calculated  by  natural  bent  and  training  to  fill, 
and  the  one  most  appropriate  and  congenial  to  his 
nature.  It  was  by  no  means  a  bed  of  roses,  as  we 
have  shown;  it  was  not  a  sinecure.  He  was  not  the 
.  man  for  such ;  his  element  was  in  work  and  hard  work. 

He  was  an  eminently  just  man,  and  fearless  as  just. 
Moreover,  his  mind  was  evenly  and  well  balanced. 
He  could  engage  in  debate  and  encounter  the  most 
violent  opposition  without  losing  his  temper  or  becom- 
ing excited.  His  position  on  all  questions  of  public 
policy  was  liberal.  He  stood  up  manfully  for  the 
rights  of  his  constituency  at  all  times,  had  a  proper 
conception  of  his  own,  and,  as  he  respected  those  of 
others,  he  demanded  that  his  should  be  respected. 
He  was  a  liberty-loving  man;  just  the  man,  we  con- 
ceive, who  in  old  times  and  beneath  other  suns 
would  have  made  a  tyrant  tremble.  In  prohibition, 
as  the  amendment  proposed  to  the  Constitution  at  that 
time  was  called,  he  saw  the  danger  signal;  the  first 
steps  in  a  scheme  to  "curtail  the  liberties  of  the  people," 
and  he  opposed  it  with  all  the  vigor  and  ability  of 
his  nature.  He  also  opposed,  and  with  success,  the 
tightening  of  the  Sunday-laws,  proposed  by  some  Puri- 
tanical crank  who  saw  sin  in  ordinary  rational  living; 
and  at  all  times  his  intercourse  with  his  colleagues 
and  the  public  was  characterized  by  a  uniform  cour- 
tesy and  a  remarkable  grace  of  manner.  He  was  a 
fine  looking  man,  with  character  written  in  every  linea- 
ment of  his  speaking  countenance;  he  reminded  one  of 
those  heroes  of  the  middle  ages  who  wielded  the  battle- 
axe;  we  can  easily  imagine  that  in  more  recent  times 
his  countrymen  must  have  been  like  him;  they  who 
stormed  the  Sedan,  and  followed  Bismarck  and  von 
Moltke  to  Paris.     Certainly  he  was 

"Cast  in  the  massive  mould 

Of  those  high-statured  heroes  old" 

who  made  the  deeds  of  history  in  Europe  in  mediaeval 
times  one  chapter  of  chivalrous  deeds. 

Senator  Pfeuffer  was  strong  in  his  personal  likes 
and  dislikes.  His  friends  he  "grappled  with  hoops  of 
steel,"  and  stood  by  them  "through  evil  as  well  as 
good  report."  All'  who  really  knew  and  understood 
him  liked  him.     He  was  the  soul  and  essence  of  honor, 
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the  embodiment  of  integrity;  his  word  was  his  bond. 
Ex-Govemor  John  Ireland  was  among  his  earliest  and 
most  constant  friends;  he  had  been  associated  with  him 
in  social  and  political  life;  they  were  intimate,  and 
when  the  vast  crowd  of  mourners  stood  around  the  grave 
that  swallowed  up  all  that  was  mortal  of  George  Pfeuflfer, 
the  cast  and  shell  of  mighty  manhood,  whose  great  soul 
had  burst  its  natural  ban<ls;  when  the  hot  tears  welled 
up  from  breaking  hearts  and  wet  the  sod  that  should 
hide  his  loved  form  forever  from  human  sight,  there 
was  none  who  mourned  more  sincerely  the  great  loss  to 
society  and  the  state  than  John  Ireland.  He  was  with 
him  in  his  last  moments,  accompanied  the  cortege  to  New 
Braimfels,  and  delivere<l  over  the  grave  a  parting  tribute 
to  his  fricn<l — the  benefactor  of  the  little  German  colony, 
their  staff  and  support,  their  friend  and  representative, 
and  Texas'  able  statesman. 

He  served  two  terms  as  senator,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  his  second  term  he  wished  to  retire;  but  his  friends 
urgcil  him  to  stand  for  a  third  term,  and  with  that  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  to  the  public  good  that  always  char- 
acterized him,  he  consented  to  have  his  name  go  before 
the  convention.  At  that  convention  his  opponent  was 
Major  J.  V.  Hutchins.  Prohibition  was  made  an  issue, 
an<l  there  was  a  lock.  Ballot  after  ballot  was  taken, 
and  Senator  Pfeuffer  lacked  only  one  vote  of  receiving 
the  nomination.  Still,  the  friends  of  both  parties  stood 
firm;  neither  would  yield,  and  finally,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  such  emergencies,  a  new  man  was  centered  on, 
an<l  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Burges  was  declared  the  nominee, 
and  was  elected.  It  was  during  this  exciting  period,  or 
just  after  the  nomination,  that  he  went  to  Austin.  In 
j)assing  up  Congress  avenue,  in  company  with  some 
friends,  he  comi)lained  of  a  <lizziness,  and  entered  a  store 
and  took  a  seat.  The  premonitory  symptoms  of 
apoplexy  were  apparent ;  in  a  few  moments  he  was 
stricken  down,  never  to  rise  again.  He  was  carried  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  T^awrence,  his  brother-in-law,  and  phy- 
sicians and  his  family  summoned.  But  the  hand  of 
death  was  upon  him.  He  died  quietly  on  the  15th  day  of 
Se]»tember,  1886.  Xever  did  the  shafts  of  death  find  a 
more  shining  mark. 
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Never  a  more  sturdy  oak 
Blasted  by  the  lightning  stroke." 

He  left  a  large  family,  consisting  of  his  widow,  four 
sons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldest  son,  Mr.  Somers 
l*lVuft>r,  carries  on  an  extensive  lumber  l)usine,ss  and 
looks  after  the  matters  of  the  estate,  a  verv  consider- 
aide  (me.  The  other  sons  are  George  H.  Pfeuffer.  in  the 
mercantile  l)usiness  at  Cotulla,  Frank  L.,  in  the  same 
line  of  business  at  New  Braunfels,  and  I'lrick.  One 
daughter  is  the*  accomplished  wife  of  Dr.  A.  Ciarwoo<l, 
of  N'ew  Braunfels. 

Senator  l^feuffer  had  snrrounde<l  his  fainilv  with  all 
the  comforts  of  life;  he  had  a  beautiful  home,  nestled 
in  a  grove  of  superb  live  oaks,  where  all  the  rare  plants 
and  flowers  bloom  under  th«»  ten<ler  care  of  Mrs.  Pfeuffer 
and  her  daughters,  assisted  by  Mr.  Frank;  he  ha<l  given 
his  children  good  educations,  an«l  established  them  in 
so<'ial  positions  se<'ond  to  none  in  the  state.  There  is 
about  the  old  home  an  air  of  <iuiet  repose,  of  comfort 
and  n>finenient ;  everything  there  speaks  of  him  and 
testifies  to  his  tender  care  ami  wise  forethought  for  those 
he  loved.  We  can  imagine  how  a  man  of  his  ardent 
lemperanient  must  have  enjoye<l  the  (juiet  repose  of  this 
lovely  home,  surrounded  by  his  happy  an<l  grateful  fam- 
ily, after  leaving  the  heated  halls  of  legislation  or  the 
exciting  scenes  of  the  hustings;  liow  he  must  have  con- 
trasted his  successes  in  life  with  what  it  must  have  been 
had  not  the  star  of  destiny  guide<l  his  footsteps  to  the 
shores  of  bountiful,  beautiful  Texas. 

On  the  .*»lst  of  March,  ISsT,  memorial  services  were 
held  by  the  state  of  Texas  in  the  Senate  Hall,  in  memorv 
of  Senator  Pfeuffer  and  Hon.  E.  K.  Hall.  Hon.  T.  B. 
Whtnder,  Jjieutenant -Governor  and  President  of  the  Sen- 


ate presiding.  A  committee  consisting  of  Hens.  Houston, 
Burges  and  Terrell  submitted  a  set  of  resolutions,  ex- 
pressive of  the  sentiments  of  the  Legislature  on  the 
dea^h  of  these  distinguished  members,  which  resolutions 
were  adopted  and  spread  upon  the  senate  journal,  and 
a  copy  sent  to  the  family  of  each.  On  that  occasion 
Senators  W.  H.  Burges  and  Houston  delivered  each  an 
eulogy  on  the  life,  character  and  services  of  Senator 
Pfeuffer,  both  of  which  are  a  part  of  the  senate  record. 

Thus  is  concluded  the  memorial  to  the  life  of  Senator 
Pfeuffer,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Texas  "Types  of  Suc- 
cessful Men,'*  mentioned  previously. 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  perusal  of  the  above  that  the 
life  and  work  of  Senator  Pfeuffer  was  no  pigmy  influ- 
ence in  his  time  in  the  state  of  Texas,  and  a  fact  more 
significant  of  his  greatness  than  all  others  was  his  prom- 
ulgation of  a  theory  and  idea  that  is  today  bein^  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  vital  points  in  the  educational 
system.  Scarce  a  state  today  but  maintains  an  agri- 
cultural or  mechanical  college,  or  maintains  experiment 
stations,  or  does  both,  or  that  does  not  provide  in  every 
community  of  any  appreciable  size  for  the  maintenance 
of  specific  training  of  the  youth  for  the  trades.  Could 
George  l*feuffer  inspect  the  educational  system  of  the 
public  schools  of  today,  as  well  as  the  many  Agricultural 
Colleges  maintained  by  the  state,  he  must  inevitably  know 
that  his  attitude  on  the  subject  in  the  early  eighties  had 
been  amply  justified  by  the  existing  system  of  practical 
education.  He  was  the  prophet  of  advanced  idea  in  the 
nuUter  of  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  land,  and 
that  he  bore  his  message  faithfully  and  hopefully  is  the 
greatest  glory  that  could  be  attached  to  his  name. 

Somers  V.  Pfeuffer,  eldest  son  of  Senator  Pfeuffer, 
was  born  at  Corpus  Christ i,  Texas,  on  October  10,  1856. 
He  received  excellent  educational  advantages,  and 
finished  his  literary  training  in  Emory  and  Henry  Col- 
lege, A'^irginia.  When  he  left  college  the  first  business 
enterjirise  that  he  associated  himself  with  was  the  mer- 
chandise business,  and  from  that  he  entered  the  lumber 
business,  in  which  he  has  since  continued  with  the  gre&t- 
est  of  success.  He  has  yards  located  at  New  Braunfels, 
Cotulla  and  Laredo.  He  is  also  interested  in  merchan- 
dising, and  is  president  of  the  firm  known  as  the 
Pfeuffer-Helm  Company,  Incorporated,  with  headquar- 
ters at  New  Braunfels.  The  concern  is  a  well  conducted 
and  a  profitable  one,  and  the  firm  is  one  of  the  best 
known  houses  in  the  community. 

Mr.  I*feuffer  is  a  Democrat,  and  has  done  excellent 
work  for  the  party  in  his  district,  contributing  to  its 
activities  in  a  most  liberal  manner,  l)oth  of  his  time  and 
his  money.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Cbunty 
Fxecutive  (Committee,  a  member  of  the  Democratic  State 
Kxecutive  Committee.  He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
city  council  of  New  Braunfels  a  number  of  terms,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Twenty -fifth  and  Twentj-sizth 
Legislatures  of  Texas,  giving  jiraiseworthy  service  in 
botli  his  ca])acity  as  legislator  and  as  councilman. 

His  hobby  has  been  the  collecting  of  Texas  books  and 
manuscripts,  and  he  is  now  engagecl  in  editing  a  history 
of  the  '*(ierman  Immigration  to  Texas''  that  will  be 
his  life-work,  and  to  which  he  is  devoting  a  great  deal  of 
time  an<l  money  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  necessary  re- 
search an<l  properly  recording  them  in  his  narrative. 

In  ISSl  ^fr.  Pfeuffer  married  Miss  Thekla  Weber,  of 
Marion,  Texas.  To  them  have  been  born  three  children 
— Howard  S.  Pfeuffer,  Lottie,  now  the  wife  of  Walter 
Faust,  and  Frederick  R.  Pfeuffer.  The  family  home  is 
one  of  the  most  elegant  and  commodious  in  New  Braun- 
fels. where  the  family  move  in  the  best  social  circles 
and  enjoy  a  standing  wholly  commensurate  with  the  im- 
portance an<l  significance  of  their  name. 

James  Harve  Jernigax,  M.  D.  A  physidmn  and 
surgeon  whose  ability  has  been  held  in  high  esteem 
at  Childress  and  vicinity  for  several  years.  Dr.  Jemiinui 
is  a   Tennessean,   of  one  of   the  old  families  of  thftt 
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state,  and  first  practiced  medicine  in  his  home  state 
until  1905,  since  which  time  he  has  been  identified  with 
the  medical  fraternity  of  Texas. 

Dr.  James  Harve  Jernigan  was  born  at  the  old  town 
of  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  November  19,  1877,  the 
sixth  in  a  family  of  seven  children,  two  of  whom  are 
now  deceased,  born  to  Andrew  Jesse  and  Rebecca  Jane 
(Todd)  Jernigan,  both  parents  natives  of  Tennessee. 
The  father  now  lives  at  Bradyville,  Tennessee,  and  has 
been  a  successful  farmer  and  stock  raiser.  He  is  one 
of  the  leading  Democrats  in  his  part  of  the  state,  and 
for  thirty  years  held  the  office  of  county  judge.  During 
the  war  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Twenty-Third 
Regiment  of  Tennessee  Infantry,  at  the  beginning,  and 
went  through  the  war.  He  was  never  wounded,  but  the 
latter  months  of  his  service  were  spent  in  a  Federal 
prison  at  Point  Lookout,  Maryland.  The  mother,  who  is 
still  living,  was  a  daughter  of  Pinckney  Todd,  one  of  the 
old  settlers  of  Tennessee,  and  a  planter  and  slave 
owner  of  that  state. 

Dr.  Jernigan  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
as  his  father  was  in  good  circumstances  he  had  a 
liberal  provision  as  to  education.  After  the  public 
schools  he  entered  the  Winchester  Normal  College  of 
Tennessee,  where  he  was  graduated  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  1897.  After  leaving  college  he  taught  school  for 
four  years,  and  then  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  in 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  where  he  was  graduated  M. 
D.  in  1901.  In  the  same  year  he  opened  his  office  for 
practice  in  Bradyville,  and  remained  there  for  four 
years.  He  then  came  to  Texas,  locating  at  Cooper,  in 
the  fall  of  1905,  and  built  up  a  successful  practice 
there  and  remained  until  1910.  In  the  spring  of  that 
year  he  came  to  Childress,  and  has  since  enjoyed  his 
share  of  local  practice.  For  the  past  three  years  he  has 
served  as  city  health  officer.  Dr.  Jernigan  has  mem- 
bership in  the  county  and  state  medical  societies,  and 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and  is  president  of 
the  Childress  County  Medical  Society.  Fraternally  he 
is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  Order,  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks,  Childress  Lodge,  No.  1113.  Dr. 
Jernigan  is  examiner  for  a  number  of  insurance  com- 
panies, including  the  Lone  Star  Insurance  Company, 
the  Amicable  Insurance  Company,  the  Oklahoma  Na- 
tional Life  Insurance  Company,  and  the  Reliance  Com- 
pany of  Pittsburgh,  besides  others.  He  also  is  ex- 
amiiaer  for  several  fraternal  societies.  In  politics  he  is 
a  Democrat,  but  not  active  in  party  affairs. 

Dr.  Jernigan  was  married  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
March  5,  1908,  to  Miss  Mattie  Sue  Jacobs,  a  native  of 
Tennessee,  and  a  daughter  of  Willis  Jacobs. 

Silas  N.  Mitchell.  The  public  business  and  record 
of  Hardeman  county  have  never  been  entrusted  to  more 
eflicient  hands  than  to  the  present  county  clerk,  who 
entered  office  after  his  election  in  the  fall  of  1912.  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  been  identified  with  Texas  all  his  life,  and 
throughout  his  business  career  has  lived  in  Hardeman 
county,  where  he  was  connected  with  banking  affairs  at 
Chillicothe,  previous  to  his  recent  election  to  office. 

Silas  N.  Mitchell  was  born  in  Shelby  county,  Texas, 
May  27,  1881,  the  third  of  five  children.  The  other 
children  are:  George .  W.  Mitchell,  a  resident  of  Wil- 
barger county;  Mrs.  Lulu  Hughes,  also  of  Wilbarger 
county;  Paul  W.  Mitchell,  of  Shelby  county*  and  Em- 
mett  Mitchell.  The  father  is  David  H.  Mitchell,  who  was 
horn  in  Georgia,  in  1854,  moved  to  Texas  in  1872,  and 
is  still  living  on  the  farm  which  he  then  settled  in 
Shelby  county.  He  has  been  quite  successful  as  a 
farmer,  and  is  an  esteemed  resident  in  his  locality.  The 
maiden  name  of  the  mother  was  also  Mitchell,  her 
christian  name  being  Laura  Leona.  She  was  born  in 
Mississippi,  was  married  in  Shelby  county,  Texas,  and 
died  in  1889  at  the  age  of  thirty-two. 

Silas  N.  Mitchell  received  his  education  in  Shelby 
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county,  and  at  Center.  In  1903,  when  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  he  moved  to  Hardeman,  and  spent  the  first  year 
as  a  farmer.  He  then  became  assistant  cashier  in  the 
bank  of  Chillicothe,  and  also  in  the  First  State  Bank, 
and  continued  his  connection  with  banking  affairs  for 
five  years.  In  November,  1912,  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  county  clerk,  and  at  that  time  moved  his 
residence  to  Quanah.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  one  of  the 
active  Democrats  in  his  part  of  the  state. 

In  fraternal  affairs  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  has  filled  all  the  chairs  in  the  local  lodge  of 
Odd  Fellows,  and  belongs  to  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  and  the  Modern  Order  of  Pretorians.  He  and 
his  family  worship  in  the  Christian  church. 

On  July  17,  1910,  he  married  Miss  Lelia  Turner,  a 
daughter  of  Jno.  D.  and  Cora  Turner,  a  well  known  and 
highly  respected  family  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  The 
parents  were  both  born  in  Kentucky,  but  now  live  in 
Fort  Worth.  Her  father  is  connected  with  the  Pierce- 
Fordyce  Oil  Company  at  Fort  Worth.  The  one  child 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchell  is  Cora  Leona  Mitchell,  bom 
at  ChilUcothe,  May  30,  1911. 

John  F.  Womack.  Successful  business  enterprise 
has  characterized  the  career  of  John  F.  Womack  from 
the  time  he  began  his  career  as  a  clerk  in  Arkansas, 
and  for  the  past  ten  years  he  has  been  one  of  the 
leaders  in  retail  trade  in  Northwest  Texas,  being  pres- 
ident of  several  of  the  best  known  merchandise  com- 
panies in  Hardeman  county,  and  also  on  the  othelr 
side  of  the  Red  River  in  Oklahoma. 

John  F.  Womack  was  born  in  Howard  county,  Ar- 
kansas, April  27,  1868.  On  his  father's  side  he  is  of 
Scotch  descent,  and  English  on  his  mother's.  His 
father,  A.  J.  Womack,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  moved  to 
Arkansas  in  the  early  sixties,  and  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Howard  county,  where  he  engaged  in  farming 
and  stock  raising,  but  since  1891  has  lived  in  Harde- 
man county,  and  is  now  retired  at  Quanah.  During 
the  war  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  a  private, 
and  saw  four  years  of  army  service.  The  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Jane  Jones,  who  was  bom 
in  Tennessee  moved  to  Arkansas  about  1860,  and  was 
married  in  that  state.  She  is  still  living,  and  of  her 
ten  children,  John  F.  was  the  second. 

As  a  boy  he  attended  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  county  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  in  the 
meantime  having  lived  on  a  farm  and  become  familiar 
with  its  activities.  When  he  started  out  for  himself 
he  took  a  clerkship  in  a  Howard  county  store,  and 
after  one  year,  in  1893,  moved  to  Texas.  For  nine 
years,  he  worked  as  a  salesman,  and  in  1902  was  elected 
county  and  district  clerk  in  Hardeman  county.  In  1906 
he  went  across  the  river  to  Eldorado,  Oklahoma,  where 
he  was  in  the  dry  goods  business,  and  is  still  head  of 
the  large  establishment  of  Womack,  Melton  &  Berry 
at  Eldorado,  one  of  the  leading  establishments  of  its 
kind  in  that  town.  On  August  7,  1909,  Mr.  Womack 
established  the  Womack-Chancy  &  Company  store  at 
Quanah,  and  as  a  dry  goods  establishment  this  is  now 
the  largest  in  Hardeman  county,  employing  fifteen  sales 
people,  and  with  a  floor  space  fifty  by  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet.  Mr.  Womack  also  is  president  of  the  J.  F. 
Womack  Company  at  Dodsonville,  Texas,  an  incorpo- 
ration, being  also  president  of  the  Quanah  Corpora- 
tion Store,  and  owner  of  the  J.  F.  Womack  Store  at 
Paducah,  in  Cottle  county.  All  these  stores  are  for  re- 
tail trade  in  dry  goods,  men's  furnishings  and  cloth- 
ing, and  they  are  the  leading  establishments  of  their 
kinds  in  each  respective  place. 

Mr.  Womack  in  politics  is  a  Democrat,  and  has  been 
locally  quite  active  in  public  affairs.  He  is  affiliated 
with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  has  membership  in  the 
Christian  church.  At  Center  Point,  Arkansas,  Decem- 
ber 30,  1890,  he  married  Miss  Alice  Talbott,  a  native 
of  Arkansas  and  a  daughter  of  J.  W.  Talbott.     Her 
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father,  who  was  one  of  the  old-timers  of  Arkansas,  now 
lives  retired  in  Quanah.  The  seven  children  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Womack  are:  Talbott,  deceased;  Ira;  Dewey; 
Frank;   Jack;   Pauline,  deceased;   and  Helen. 

Eenest  a.  Jones.  From  1886,  when  the  Fort 
Worth  and  Denver  City  Bailroad  was  first  completed 
from  Fort  Worth  along  the  Bed  Biver  Valley  territory, 
the  Jones  family  has  been  conspicuous^  members  of  the 
business  commimity  at  Quanah.  Ernest  A.  Jones  is 
president  of  the  largest  hardware  concern  of  the  city, 
and  is  an  enterprising  and  progressing  merchant.  Mr. 
Jones  began  his  career  as  a  clerk,  and  his  success 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  studied  the 
requirements  of  mercantile  trade  of  this  part  of  the 
state,  and  throughout  all  has  always  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  real  success  is  only  a  return  for  an  adequate 
commercial  service. 

Ernest  A.  Jones  was  born  in  Pike  county,  Arkansas, 
July  2,  1882,  and  his  ancestry  is  Welsh  on  the  paternal 
side  and  Scotch  on  his  mother's  side.    Both  branches  of 
the  family  were  early  settlers  in  Virginia,  having  located 
there  previous  to  the  Bevolutionary  war.     Grandfather 
Samuel    Jones    was    a    farmer    and    cotton    planter    in 
Arkansas,  during  the  war  entered  the  Confederate  army, 
and  lost  his  life  while  ser\^ing  the  south.    The  father  of 
Ernest  A.  is  Nathan  L.  Jones,  a  well  known  resident  of 
Quanah,   where   he  was   one  of   the   pioneers.     Nathan 
L.  Jones   was  bom   in  Arkansas,   in   1856,  lived   there 
throughout  his  youth,  and  in  1886  came  to  Texas.     He 
arrived   in  this  state  with  only  a  yoke  of  oxen  as  his 
capital,   and   from   Erath   county  he  went   on   into   the 
northwest,    along   the   line    of   the    then    building    Fort 
Worth    &    Denver    road,    until    he    came    to    Hardeman 
county,   where   he   built  a   small   house   on   the  present 
site  of  Quanah.     For   some  years  he  was   engaged   m 
farming  and  stock  raising,   and  for  three  years   did  a 
contracting   and   building   business    in    Quanah,   during 
the  davs  when  Quanah  was  experiencing  its  first  boom. 
In  1899  he  sold  out  his  rAnch  and  established  a  cotton 
gin.     He  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  operation  of 
a  gin,  having  conducted  a  similar  enterprise  in  Arkan- 
sas.    He  became  president  of  the  Quanah  Gin  &  Feed 
Mill  Company,  operating  gins  in  several  of  the  towns, 
including   Quanah.     Nathan    L.   Jones   was   married   to 
Miss  Sarah  Ann  White,  who  was  born   in  Pike  county, 
Arkansas,    a   daughter   of   Pleasant   AVhite,   one   of   the 
earlv   settlers   of   that   part    of   Arkansas.      Nathan   L. 
Jones   and   wife   were   the  i^arents   of   thirteen   children, 
all    of    whom    are    still    living,    and    Earnest    was    the 
second  bom.     The  father  served  as  county  treasurer  of 
Hardeman   countv   for   fourteen   years,   and   has  alwavs 
taken  an  active  part  in  civic  affairs.     He  and  his  wife 
are  worthy  members  of  the  Christian   church,  in   which 
he  has  ser\'ed  as  dea<'on.  ^.      .      '^ 

Ernest  A.  Jones  was  four  years  old  when  the  family 
came  to  Hardeman  county,  and  grew  up  and  received 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Quanah.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  started  out  on  his  own  account,  and 
his  first  position  was  as  clerk  in  the  grocery  store  of 
C  H  Hanvell,  at  Quanah.  He  worked  for  that  firm 
for  two  vears,  and  then  was  bookkeeper  with  the 
Cameron  Lumber  Company  until  1906  Jn  that  year 
he  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  with  his  father,  and 
established  the  N.  L.  Jones  Lumber  Company  at  Hollis, 
Oklahoma,  and  also  in  conjunction  they  conducted  a  gin 
in  that  place.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  enterprise  for 
six  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  sold  out  and 
engaged  in  the  hardware  trade.  The  firm  of  E.  A. 
Jones  Hardware  Conujany  was  then  established  at  Quan- 
ah, and  on  January  1,  1913,  was  consolidated  with  the 
I^wis  Sanders  Company,  and  the  new  firm  title  is  the 
Lewis-Jones  Hardware  Company,  incorporated  at  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Jones  is  president,  and  Alex  M. 
Lewis  is  secretary  and  treasurer.  This  is  by  far  the 
largest   hardware  house  in  Hardeman   county,  and  has 


an  equipment  from  which  every  want  of  the  people 
in  this  section  in  hardware  and  implements  and  tools  of 
all  kinds  is  supplied.  The  store  space  has  ground  di- 
mensions of  fifty  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet, 
besides  a  large  upper  story,  and  eight  salesmen  are 
employed  in  attending  to  the  trade. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  Democrat  voter,  is  a  member  of  the 
Commercial  Club,  and  belongs  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 
He  was  married  July  9,  1903,  in  Center  Point,  Arkansas, 
to  Miss  Ada  Gamer,  a  native  of  Arkansas,  and  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  F.  Garner.  The  four  children  com- 
prising their  family  are:  Mildred,  bom  in  Quanah, 
June  6,  1904;  Ruth  U,  born  August  9,  1905,  at  Martin, 
Oklahoma*  Augustus,  born  in  November,  1909;  and 
Stansell,  born  at  Quanah,  November  23,  1912.  Mr. 
Jones  is  devoted  to  his  home  and  family  and  has  no  di- 
versions, outside  of  the  family  circle. 

Jacob  Astok  Austin,  Sr.    Starting  out  a  poor  boy 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  working  as  a  clerk  in  a  store 
until  he  had  acquired  sufficient  capital  to  embark  in  bun- 
ness  on  his  own  account  in  a  modest  fashion,  Mr.  Austin 
has  gone  ahead,  step  by  step,  and  during  nearly  thirty 
years*  of  residence  in  Texas  has  enjoyed  a  lar^^e  success 
and  infiuence  as  a  banker,  manufacturer  and   business 
man.     He  has  been  a  resident  of  Brownwood  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  has  played  a  very  important  part 
in  commercial  aifairs  in  the  city,  being  one  of  its  ac- 
knowledged leaders  as  a  business  man. 

Jacob  Astor  Austin  was  bom  in  Stanly  county.  North 
Carolina,   April    4,    1852,   the   son    of   Bichard    Gaston 
Stanly  and  Nancy  Jane  (Crowell)  Austin,  who  were  also 
natives  of  Stanly  county.    Grandfather  Jacob  Austin  was 
the  father  of  twenty-one  children  by  two  wives,  and  he 
lived  a  long  and  useful  life  and  died  in  the  year  1856  in 
Stanly  county  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years.     Bicbard 
Stanly  Austin,  the  father,  was  the  twentieth  child  in  the 
family.     The  grandfather  was   one  of  the   many   resi- 
dents of  North  Carolina,  especially  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state,  who  were  strong  abolitionists,  and  he  i^eed 
his  own  slaves  and   gave  all  his  influence  against  the 
institution    of    slavery.     Richard    Stfuily    Austin,    the 
father,  during  the  Civil  war  was  detailed  from  the  front 
by  the  Confederate  government  at  Monroe,  N.  C,  from 
his  place  in  the  army,  as  a  tanner,  a  pursuit  w^ch  he 
had  previously  followed  as  his  regular  trade,  to  manu- 
facture leather  goods  for  ariny  use.     In  1866   he  emi- 
grated   west    and    settled    near    Pine    Bluff,    Arkansas, 
where  he  was  engaged  as  a  planter,  and  lived  there  and 
successfully  farmed  until  his  death,  January  31,   1897. 
During  his  residence  at  Pine  Bluff  he  had  served  in  the 
office  of  county  treasurer  and  as  justice  of  the  peace  for 
several  successive  terms,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  loeal 
politics.     His  wife  now  resides  at  Brownwood,    Tens* 
with  her  son  Jacob,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three   yean. 
There   were   two   sons   in   their   family.     The    younger, 
Mumford  Augustus  Austin,  died  at  Pine  Bluff  July  27, 
1912.    His  family  consists  of  his  wife,  Estelle  Buckner, 
one  daughter  and  two  sons,  Richard  Buckner  and  Jacob 
Astor  Austin,  Jr. 

Jacob  Astor  Austin,  Sr.,  the  elder,  had  two  years  of 
training  in  a  private  school  near  Pine  Bluff,  and  when 
fifteen  years  old  he  determined  to  engage  in  a  practical 
career  and  took  a  clerkship  in  one  of  the  stores  in  Pine 
Bluflf.     He  continued  to  be  thus  occupied  until  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  in  the  meantime  had  saved 
his  earnings,  and  with  this  capital  established  a  small 
store  at   Pine  Bluff.     He  developed  his  enterprise   and 
continued  there  as  one  of  the  successful  local  merchants 
until  December,  1884.    In  that  year  he  moved  to  Texas, 
locating  at  Ooldthwaite,  Mills  county,  where  he   estab- 
lished, in  January,  1888,  the  first  bank  in  Goldthwaite, 
remaining  there  until  January,  1892,  when  he  came  to 
Brownwood  and  accepted  the  cashiership  in  the  Tint 
National  Bank  of  this  city.    He  became  well  known  as 
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a  banker  and  held  the  office  of  cashier  for  five  years, 
until  1897,  at  which  time  he  retired  from  the  banking 
business.  Mr.  Austin  then  became  manager  of  the 
Temple  Wholesale  Grocery  Company  at  Brownwood. 
This  position  he  held  for  three  years,  and  in  1901  bought 
the  Lamberton  Flour  Mills,  an  industry  of  which  he  has 
since  been  the  proprietor.  He  has  trebled  the  output  of 
the  mills  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  as  a  daily 
output.  Mr.  Austin  is  a  successful  man  of  affairs,,  and 
apparently  every  undertaking  with  which  his  name  has 
been  associated  has  been  prosperous.  In  1904  he  pro- 
moted and  became  the  owner  of  the  town  site  of  Mer- 
cury, in  McCulloch  county.  In  less  than  five  years 
Mercury  has  become  a  thriving  little  town  of  more  than 
five  hundred  inhabitants,  with  two  banks,  some  excellent 
blocks  of  modem  business  buildings  and  many  residences. 
One  distinction  which  should  be  noted  here  is  that  he 
built  in  Brownwood  in  1892  the  first  modem  residence 
after  an  architect's  plan  and  specifications  in  this  part 
of  the  state.  This  attractive  home,  erected  in  1892,  is 
where  he  and  his  family  still  reside.  The  family  belong 
to  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  for  more  than  twenty 
years  Mr.  Austin  has  been  an  elder  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian church  in  Brownwood  and  one  of  the  original 
trustees  that  organized  and  established  the  Austin  Pres- 
byterian Theological  Seminary,  at  Austin,  Texas;  also 
Trustee  of  Daniel  Baker  College  of  Brownwood,  Texas. 
On  July  23,  1879,  he  married  at  Pine  Bluff  Miss  Emma 
Holmes,  a  daughter  of  Acadis  C.  Holmes,  the  Holmes 
family  having  been  quite  prominent  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ar- 
kansas. 

Elbert  Jasper  Randel.  President  of  the  First  State 
Bank  of  Chillicothe,  Elbert  Jasper  Randel  began  his 
career  in  Texas,  by  taking  a  contract  for  grubbing  the 
stumps  on  a  piece  of  land  at  fifty  cents  a  day.  He  has 
farmed  and  has  been  connected  with  business  affairs 
in  a  progressive  success  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  leading  men  in  business  and  civic 
affairs  in  Hardeman  county. 

Albert  Jasper  Randel  was  born  in  Perry  county,  in 
middle  Tennessee,  March  1,  1858.  His  ancestry  on  the 
paternal  side  is  Scotch,  the  first  members  having  settled 
in  North  Carolina.  On  the  maternal  side  he  is  of  Eng- 
lish descent,  and  that  branch  of  the  family  became  early 
settlers  of  Tennessee.  His  father,  John  M.  Randel  was 
born  in  Perry  county,  Tennessee,  and  in  January,  1878, 
moved  to  Texas,  locating  in  Lamar  county,  where  he 
was  a  farmer.  He  had  a  very  prominent  place  in  pub- 
lic affairs  in  different  counties  of  North  Texas,  having 
served  as  county  commissioner  of  Cooke  county,  and  for 
sixteen  years  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Hardeman 
county,  also  serving  four  years  as  county  commissioner  in 
the  latter.  He  was  town  site  agent  for  the  firm  of 
Montgomery  &  Dodge,  the  town  builders  of  Chillicothe. 
During  the  war  he  had  enlisted  from  Perry  county,  Ten- 
nessee, in  General  Forrest 's  command,  was  second  lieu- 
tenant of  his  company,  and  served  throughout  the  last 
three  years  of  the  war.  He  was  never  wounded  or 
captured,  but  once  was  knocked  down  by  the  explosion 
of  a  cannon,  though  only  slightly  injured.  His  death 
occurred  June  2,  1910,  at  Chillicothe,  in  his  seventy- 
sixth  year.  In  politic^  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Missionary  Baptist  Faith.  His  wife  was 
Susan  J.  Whit  well,  a  native  of  Perry  county,  Tennessee, 
and  who  died  in  Cooke  county,  Texas,  in  1883.  Of  her 
five  children,  the  Chillicothe  banker  was  the  oldest. 

As  a  boy  he  went  to  school  in  Tennessee,  and  lived  at 
home  on  a  farm  and  attended  school  until  he  was  about 
nineteen  years  old.  He  then  started  out  on  his  own 
account,  and  his  first  work  was  that  already  described, 
the  toilsome  labor  of  grubbing.  He  then  contracted  to 
work  by  the  year  on  a  farm  at  sixteen  dollars  a  month. 
He  located  on  a  farm  in  LanT^r  county,  renting  the 
place,  and  making  several  profitable  crops  before  he 
made   his   first   purchase   of   land.      From    1879   to   the 


present  time  he  has  been  chiefly  known  as  a  farmer 
and  stock  raiser  in  Texas,  and  has  important  landed 
interests  in  Wilbarger  county.  On  January  12,  1909, 
he  organized  the  First  State  Bank  of  Chillicothe,  of 
which  he  was  a  stockholder  and  director  until  June  13, 
1911,  at  which  date  he  was  elected  president.  He  is 
known  as  a  conservative  business  man,  and  has  made 
the  First  State  Bank  an  institution  deserving  of  the 
confidence  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  business  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Randel  has  served  four  years  as  county  com- 
missioner of  Wilbarger  county,  and  is  one  of  the 
Democratic  leaders  of  this  county.  He  is  affiliated  with 
the  Blue  Lodge  and  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  Masonry, 
and  his  church  is  the  Missionary  Baptist.  In  Lamar 
county,  Texas,  on  December  5,  1880,  he  married  Miss 
Martha  Alice  Rose,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  and  a  daugh- 
ter of  B.  L.  Rose.  They  have  four  living  children, 
and  two  are  deceased,  namely:  Cora  A.,  wife  of  A.  D. 
Baker,  of  Spur,  Texas;  C.  H.  Randel,  a  farmer  in  Wil- 
barger county ;  Ide  E.,  wife  of  J.  W.  Clock,  of  Paducah, 
Texas;  John  L.  Randel. 

Louis  Thomas  Randel.  From  the  time  he  was  a  boy, 
Louis  Thomas  Randel  has  been  engaged  in  those  prac- 
tical activities  which  constitute  the  serious  work  of  the 
world,  and  with  only  his  own  resources  and  labors  to 
depend  upon  has  made  himself  a  factor  in  the  business 
life  of  his  community,  and  is  one  of  the  substantial 
and  influential  citizens  of  his  home  town  of  Chillicothe, 
in  Hardeman  county. 

Louis  Thomas  Randel  was  born  December  23,  1865, 
in  Perry  county,  Tennessee.  His  parents  were  John  M. 
and  Susan  J.  (Whitwell)  Randel,  he  being  one  of  the 
younger  of  their  five  children.  His  ancestry  on  the 
paternal  side  is  Scotch,  the  first  members  of  the  family 
having  settled  in  North  Carolina.  On  the  mother's  side 
the  ancestry  is  English.  John  M.  Randel,  the  father, 
was  born  in  Perry  county,  Tennessee,  and  moved  to 
Texas  with  his  family  in  January,  1878,  locating  in 
Lamar  county,  where  he  was  a  farmer.  He  had  a 
prominent  part  in  public  affairs,  serving  as  county 
commissioner  of  Cooke  county,  and  for  four  years  as 
county  commissioner  of  Hardeman  county,  and  for 
sixteen  years  was  justice  of  the  peace  of  Hardeman 
county.  During  the  war  he  was  a  soldier  under  Gen- 
eral Forrest,  being  second  lieutenant  of  his  company,  and 
saw  hard  service  during  the  last  three  years  of  the 
war.  He  was  never  wounded  or  captured.  The  latter 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Chillicothe,  where  he 
died  June  2,  1910,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  He  was  a 
Democrat  and  a  member  of  the  Missionary  Baptist 
C*hurch.     His  wife  died  in  Cooke  county,  Texas,  in  1883. 

Louis  T.  Randel  was  reared  partly  in  his  native 
state,  and  partly  in  Texas,  where  he  has  lived  since 
1878.  He  received  a  large  part  of  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Gainesville,  in  Cooke  county,  and 
started  out  on  his  own  account,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen. His  first  work  was  on  a  ranch,  and  he  rode  the 
range  as  a  cowboy  and  in  other  occupations  for  ten 
years  in  the  employ  of  others.  He  next  took  up  farm- 
ing on  his  own  account  in  Hardeman  county,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  line  very  successfully  until  1908.  He  then 
established  himself  in  Chillicothe,  where  he  was  Alected 
to  the  office  of  public  weigher,  and  since  that  time  has 
discharged  the  duties  of  that  office  in  Chillicothe.  In 
March,  1909,  he  also  established  a  coal  and  grain  busi- 
ness at  Chillicothe,  and  is  the  largest  dealer  in  those 
lines  in  this  town. 

Mr.  Randel  is  affiliated  with  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  the  Modern  Order  of  Pretorians,  is  a  deacon 
in  the  Baptist  church,  and  has  always  interested  himself 
in  Democratic  politics.  In  Wilbarger  county,  on  De- 
cember 26,  1895,  Mr.  Randel  was  married  to  Miss 
Lessie  AUred,  a  daughter  of  J.  L.  Allred.  Thev  have 
had    three   children,   two   sons   and   one   daughter,   the 
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latter  being  now  deceased.     The  sons  are  Lesley  Floyd 
and  James  Leroy. 

Early  Spratt  Hendrick.  As  editor  of  the  Chilli- 
cothe  News,  one  of  the  leading  papers  of  Hardeman 
county,  Early  Spratt  Hendrick  fills  no  small  place  in  the 
public  mind  and  affairs.  He  is-  one  of  the  oldest 
newspaper  men  of  northwest  Texas,  and  is  prominent 
not  only  in  newspaper  circles,  but  among  the  business 
men  and  all  classes  of  citizens  in  his  section  of  the 
state. 

Early  Spratt  Hendrick  was  born  in  Columbus,  Mis- 
sissippi, September  6,  1861,  a  descendent  of  Scotch 
ancestors,  who  came  to  America  before  the  Revolution, 
and  located  in  North  Carolina,  and  through  his  mother 
is  descended  from  Irish  stock,  which  settled  at  an  early 
date  in  Kentucky.  His  father.  Early  Hendrick,  a  na- 
tive of  North  Carolina,  was  a  farmer,  served  in  the 
Confederate  army  during  the  Civil  war,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  was  circuit  clerk  of  Lowndes  county,  Mis- 
sissippi.  In  politics  he  was  of  the  Republican  faith,  and 
was  an  active  church  man  in  the  Christian  church.  He 
died  at  Columbus,  Mississippi  in  1875,  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven.  His  wife  was  Mary  Elizabeth  Spratt,  a 
native  of  Caldwell  county,  Kentucky,  and  her  father 
William  Spratt  was  for  many  years  a  farmer  in  Cald- 
well county,  one  of  his  sons  still  occupying  the  old 
Spratt  homestead  there.  The  mother  died  in  1877  at 
Columbus,  Mississippi,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  and  her 
children  numbered  seven. 

Early  S.  Hendrick,  the  youngest  and  the  only  one 
now  living  of  the  children,  was  educated  in  the  pul)lic 
schools  of  his  native  city,  until  he  was  about  nineteen 
years  old.  He  then  began  earning  his  own  way,  and 
acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  printer's  trade. 
He  was  a  journeyman  printer  in  different  localities 
from  1876  to  1882,  and  during  this  time  established  the 
first  paper,  the  Democrat  at  Eddyville,  Kentucky,  a 
weekly  paper,  and  very  successful  as  a  business  enter- 
prise. He  continued  this  management  for  three  years 
until  1885,  when  he  moved  to  Texas,  and  located  at 
Calvert.  There  he  established  the  CouHcrvativc,  with 
Rev.  Carr  as  his  partner.  His  connection  with  that 
paper  continued  for  three  years,  and  in  1888,  he  moved 
out  to  "Wilbarger  county,  where  he  was  among  the  first 
newspaper  men  in  the  field.  He  established  the  Hornet^ 
a  weekly  ])aper,  and  his  name  ap])eared  at  the  head  of 
this  sheet  as  editor  and  ]>roprietor  until  1900.  In  that 
year  he  sold  the  llonirt,  and  move<l  to  Chillicothe,  where 
he  established  the  X<?irs,  and  has  since  been  ])roprietor 
of  this  well  known  local  .iounial.  The  News  has  a  paid 
circulation  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent news  organ,  and  a  good  medium  for  advertisers, 
Xind  has  its  ])art  in  moulding  political  opinion  ])eing  an 
exponent  of  Democratic  doctrine  in  this  sirtion  of  the 
state. 

Mr.  Hendrick  is  himself  a  Democrat,  though  he  has 
never  sought  any  office,  and  is  content  with  his  ability 
to  influence  public  affairs  through  his  editorial  column. 
Fraternally  he  is  aftiliated  with  Chapter  Masonry,  with 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Woo<lnieTi  of 
the  World,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  he  and  his  wife 
are  members  of  the  Eastern  Star,  and  the  Rebekahs.  At 
the  present  time  he  is  serving  as  treasurer  of  the  Chilli- 
cothe  Commercial  Club,  and  his  church  is  the  Baptist. 
In  1889,  at  Vernon,  Texas,  where  for  so  many  years  he 
was  connected  with  newspaper  business,  he  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  Alexander,  who  was  born  in  the  state  of 
Arkansas.     They  have  no  children. 

Marion  Authtr  Cooper,  M.  D.  In  the  ranks  of  the 
medical  profession  of  Texas  are  to  be  found  some  of 
the  most  skilled  and  learne<l  men  of  the  calling — men 
who  liave  devoted  themselves,  their  time,  energies,  and 
lives  to  the  preservation  of  public  health  and  the  allevia- 
tion   of  the   ills   of   mankind.      The   physician   of   today 


faces  entirely  different  conditions  from  those  which  con- 
fronted the  medical  practitioner  of  several  decades 
ago,  both  as  to  training  and  as  to  practice,  and  when 
the  modern  doctor  has  finished  the  exceptionally  rigid 
course  of  study,  he  is  often  better  fitted  for  liis  pro- 
fession than  the  old-time  physician  was  after  many 
years  of  practice.  One  of*  the  able  young  physicians  of 
northwest  Texas,  now  in  practice  at  Childress,  where  his 
skill  has  won  him  a  large  and  representative  practice 
and  the  full  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens,  is  Dr. 
Marion  Authur  Cooper,  who  is  at  the  present  time  serv- 
ing as  president  of  the  Texas  Eclectic  State  Medical 
Association. 

Dr.  Marion  Authur  Cooper  was  bom  in  Grayson 
county,  ten  miles  southwest  of  Sherman,  January  26, 
1880.  llis  paternal  ancestry  was  Scotch-Irish,  and  the 
founder  of  the  American  branch  of  the  family  settled 
in  Kentucky,  about  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  vrar. 
Both  the  father  and  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  Cooper  vrere 
soldiers  of  the  Civil  war.  Grandfather,  Captain  G.  R. 
Cooper,  served  in  Missouri  in  the  Confederate  army 
under  (Jeneral  Price,  and  was  afterwards  for  many  years 
a  farmer  and  stockman,  until  his  death  at  Sherman, 
Texas,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  Samuel  Thomas  Cooper, 
father  of  Dr.  Coojjer,  was  born  in  Missouri,  moved  to 
Texas  after  the  Civil  war,  and  served  in  the  same  regi- 
ment with  his  father,  Captain  Cooper.  He  is  still  active 
as  a  stock  raiser  in  west  Texas,  and  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessful as  a  merchant,  farmer  and  rancher.  He  fiUed 
the  oftice  of  county  commissioner,  and  at  one  time  was 
a  candidate  for  the  state  legislature.  Samuel  T.  Cooper, 
married  Elizabeth  Ann  Wheat,  a  daughter  of  W.  W, 
Wheat,  **  Uncle  Billie  Wheat*',  as  he  was  best  known, 
a  jMoneer  of  Grayson  county,  who  was  a  prominent 
stock  man  and  slave  owner  in  that  vicinity  until  the 
war.  The  mother  died  in  August,  1911,  in  Edward 
county,  Texas,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  and  was  the 
mother  of  eleven  children.  The  fifth  among  the  chil- 
dren. Dr.  Cooper  earned  most  of  his  early  education  by 
work.  As  a  young  man  he  attended  the  Lockney  Chris- 
tian College  in  Floyd  county,  and  afterwards  entered 
the  Eclectic  ^ledical  College  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He 
began  practice  before  graduation  in  1903,  and  completed 
llis  course  and  received  his  medical  degree  in  1906  at 
Cincinnati.  After  graduation  he  took  a  post  graduate 
course  in  the  New  York  Post  Graduate  School  in  1908. 
He  was  engage<l  in  practice  in  Edwards  county  for 
several  years,  an<l  in  August.  1912.  became  associated 
with  Dr.  T.  M.  Morgan  at  Childress.,  the  firm  of  Drs. 
^[organ  &  Cooper  .now  being  regarded  as  amon^r  the 
ablest  medical  practitioners  in  this  part  of  the  state. 

Dr.  Cooper  served  as  health  officer  at  Sabinal,  in 
Uvalde  county  in  1909,  and  as  already  stated  is  praai* 
dent  of  the  Texas  p]clectics.  He  has  no  active  part  in 
politics,  but  is  a  Democratic  voter.  Fraternally  the 
doctor  is  afliliated  with  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  the 
Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security,  and  the  United  Benevo- 
lent Association.  He  and  his  family  are  members  of 
the  Church  of  Christ. 

At  Tjockney,  in  Floyd  county,  November  21,  1899, 
Dr.  (^'ooper  married  ^liss  Bessie  Smith,  who  was  bom 
in  this  state  an<l  a  daughter  of  C.  W.  Smith,  a  former 
merchant  and  now  a  prominent  stock  farmer  in  Iloyd 
county.  The  five  children,  three  daughters  and  two 
sons  of  the  doctor  and  wife  are:  Velma,  bom  in  Lock- 
ney, October  14,  1900;  Vera,  bom  July  3,  1903,  at 
Leakey,  in  Kd wards  county;  Bena,  bom  December  1, 
1909,  at  Sal)inal;  Harvey,  bora  August  2,  1907,  at 
Leakey;    Wilford,   ])orn   February   14,   1912,  at 


Edwin  P.  Hamrlkx.  **A  reporter  in  quest  of  infor- 
mation not  long  since  asked  Judge  E.  P.  Hamblen  if  he 
were  the  oldest  lawyer  in  Houston.  'No,  air,'  replied 
the  Judjje  with  alac-ritv,  *I'm  the  youngest.'  Whieh, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  one  who  knows  the  Judge,  ia  not 
far  from  truth.    'As  a  man  thinks  in  his  heart,  to  is  hm,* 
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seems  to  have  been  his  motto,  and  he  has  followed  it 
closely.  Today,  though  he  can  come  very  close  to  an 
honor  position  as  a  member  of  the  old  regime  that  had  its 
beginning  in  the  days  of  the  reconstruction,  he  is  just 
as  much  alive  to  the  law  and  his  clientele  as  he  ever 


was. 


y  y 


The  above  excerpt  from  an  article  appearing  not  long 
since  in  a  Houston  paper  is  a  fitting  commentary  upon 
the  life  of  Edwin  P.  Hamblen  and  is  the  keynote  to  the 
character  of  that  fine  old  man.  A  resident  of  Houston 
since  1868,  he  has  been  identified  with  much  of  the  liti- 
gation of  the  courts  of  this  district,  and  few  are  more 
widely  or  favorably  known  than  he.  His  career  has 
been  one  of  the  utmost  usefulness,  and  today,  in  his 
late  sixties,  he  is  up  and  doing  with  all  the  vim  and 
courage  of  the  man  of  forty.  None  are  more  deserving 
of  specific  mention  in  this  historical  and  biographical 
work  than  he,  and  a  few  of  the  more  salient  features  of 
his  life  and  work  are  here  set  forth,  briefly  of  necessity, 
but  sketched  in  as  accurately  and  as  straightforwardly 
as  is  possible. 

Edwin  P.  Hamblen  was  born  on  November  11,  1845,  in 
the  state  of  Mississippi,  and  he  is  the  son  of  Edwin  and 
Louisiana  (Smith)  Hamblen.  The  father  was  a  native 
Mississippian  and  was  well  known  to  his  community  as 
a  planter.  There  the  boy  was  reared  in  the  care-free 
and  hospitable  atmosphere  of  the  old  plantation  days 
prior  to  the  Civil  strife,  and  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  community,  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  state  later  furnishing  his  higher  training. 
"When  the  war  between  the  states  came  on  he  served  for 
two  years  as  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  Cavalry  as  a 
member  of  Loring's  Escort,  attached  to  the  army  of 
General  Johnston,  and  later  in  Wirt  Adams'  Brigade, 
and  he  endured  all  the  hardships  of  the  Georgia  cam- 
paign, suffering  continual  harassment .  by  General  Sher- 
man and  his  army,  then  engaged  in  their  devastating 
march  from  Atlanta  to  the  Sea.  With  the  close  of  the 
war  the  young  man  entered  the  University  of  Mississippi 
and  was  duly  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1868 
with  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  soon  after  which  he  came  to 
Houston,  and  after  having  read  law  for  something  like 
a  year  in  the  offices  of  a  relative.  Judge  W.  P.  Hamblen, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  state.  He  then  en- 
gaged in  practice,  remaining  but  a  brief  time  in  Houston, 
after  which  he  returned  to  his  native  state  and  practiced 
law  there  until  1872,  when  he  came  back  to  Houston 
once  more  and  here  made  a  permanent  settlement. 
Houston  has  since  that  time  been  the  scene  of  his  prin- 
cipal activities  and  he  has  been  constantly  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law,  with  the  exception  of  the  period 
when  he  was  serving  as  judge  of  Harris  county,  to 
which  office  he  was  elected  in  1882.  He  served  in  that 
capacity  for  two  years.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office  he  resumed  his  law  practice,  exclusive  of  crim- 
inal cases,  and  in  1901  admitted  his  son  to  partnership 
with  him,  the  firm  then  becoming  E.  P.  &  Otis  K. 
Hemblen. 

While  JiKl^e  Hemblen  was  serving  as  county  judge  of 
Harris  county,  plans  were  laid  for  the  razing  of  the  old 
courthouse,  to  make  room  for  the  erection  of  the  present 
magnificent  structure  that  adorns  the  old  building  site. 
Relative  to  this  matter,  free  quotation  is  made  from  a 
local  paper  as  follows:  "To  the  members  of  the  bar  at 
that  time  it  did  not  appear  possible  that  Houston  and 
Harris  county  would  ever  attain  a  growth  which  would 
necessitate  a  more  commodious  building.  As  Judge 
Hamblen  has  put  it,  there  was  not  much  thought  of 
shipping  and  deep  water  and  channels  to  the  sea.  The 
only  navigation  that  was  given  serious  thought  was  the 
navigation  of  Main  street,  no  easy  task  in  that  not  so 
long  gone  era  when  the  mud  was  hub  deep  at  all  points. ' ' 
But  the  fact  remained  that  the  newer  and  more  com- 
modious court  house  was  built,  and  the  county  has  come 
to  see  that  it  was  built  in  its  own  proper  time,  later 
events  fully  justifying  the  judgment  of  Judge  Hamblen, 


who  stood  out  for  its  erection  and  won  his  point,  too. 
Judge  Hamblen  is  today  and  has  long  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  bright  lights  of  the  legal  profession  in 
the  state,  and  has  many  a  forensic  victory  to  his  credit 
in  the  years  of  his  professional  activity  in  the  courts  of 
this  district. 

In  1871  Judge  Hamblen  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Scott,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Scott  of  Madison 
county,  Mississippi.  Mrs.  Hamblen  passed  away  in  1907, 
leaving  two  children.  Otis  K.,  the  eldest,  is  the  partner 
of  his  father,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Law  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Texa^,  class  of  1901.  Mary 
Lou  is  the  wife  of  Rawle  Buckner,  a  well  known  man  of 
Houston.  Judge  Hamblen  and  his  son  reside  at  104 
Crawford  Street,  and  between  the  two  there  exists  a 
comradeship  that  is  most  satisfying  to  witness,  and 
which  is  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  the  kindly  Judge, 
who  is  still  young  mentally  and  physically,  even  though 
advanced  in  years  as  men  reckon  time. 

Bee  Ashby  Dillard,  M.  D.  Since  1903,  in  the  active 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Chillicothe,  Dr.  Dillard  is 
one  of  the  progressive  members  of  the  medical  fra- 
ternity of  northwest  Texas,  and  has  brought  to  his  prac- 
tice, a  generous  equipment  of  native  talent  and  train- 
ing of  the  medical  schools.  He  deserves  his  success,  not 
only  because  of  his  ability  to  serve  skillfully  his  clien- 
tage, but  because  of  the  fact  that  he  has  made  his 
way  through  medical  school  by  earning  the  money  to 
pay  his  tuitions  fees  and  support  him  at  the  same 
time. 

Bee  Ashby  Dillard  was  born  at  Farmerville,  Louisiana, 
June  5,  1870,  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  six  sons  and 
one  daughter,  bom  to  Dr.  B.  F.  and  Ellen  J.  (Clark) 
Dillard.  The  paternal  ancestors  were  Irish,  early  set- 
tlers of  Virginia,  where  they  located  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. Dr.  B.  F.  Dillard,  the  father,  was  bom  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  moved  to  Louisiana,  in  1840.  He  had  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  Civil  war.  He  was  captain  of  a 
company  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  after  the  war 
was  one  of  the  reconstructionists  who  took  a  leading 
part  in  re-establishing  civil  government  in  Louisiana. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Louisiana  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1875,  and  for  a  number  of  years  represented 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Louisiana  in  the 
State  Senate.*  As  a  physician  he  gave  his  talent  and 
services  for  many  years  to  the  people  of  his  home  dis- 
trict, and  his  death  occurred  in  1884  at  the  age  of 
sixty-four.  His  wife  was  a  native  of  Frankfort,  Ken- 
tucky, and  moved  to  Louisiana  with  her  mother  and 
stepfather.  Major  Smith  where  she  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated. Her  death  occurred  in  1887  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
six.  Dr.  Dillard  as  a  boy,  attended  the  public  schools 
of  Farmerville,  Louisiana,  nntil  he  was  seventeen  years 
old.  With  the  example  of  his  honored  father  before  him, 
he  determined  at  an  early  age  to  take  up  the  profession 
of  medicine,  and  as  opportunity  permitted  devoted  him- 
self to  its  study,  after  leaving  the  public  schools.  In 
1896  he  was  graduated  in  medicine  from  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas,  and  afterwards  in  1902  took  post 
graduate  work  in  New  Orleans.  His  first  place  of  prac- 
tice was  at  Timpson,  Texas,  where  he  remained  eight 
years.  In  1903  he  established  his  office  at  Chillicothe, 
and  since  then  has  cared  for  a  large  and  growing 
practice.  The  doctor  is  a  member  of  the  Hardeman 
county,  the  Panhandle  district,  and  Texas  State  Medical 
Societies.  At  the  present  time  he  is  assistant  county 
physician  of  Hardeman  county. 

Dr.  Dillard  affiliates  with  the  Masonic  Order,  having 
taken  the  York  Rite  Degrees  through  the  Chapter,  and 
is  also  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  and  the  Modern  Order  of  Pretorians. 
Tie  is  a  very  active  worker  in  local  Democratic  circlefl. 

On  February  5,  1902,  at  Timpson,  Texa-s,  Dr.  Dillard 
married  Ora  Bogue,  who  was  born  in  Shelby  county  of 
east  Texas,  a  daughter  of  J.  A.  Bogue,  one  of  the  old 
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settlers  and  prominent  farmers  and  stockmen.  The 
three  sons  born  to  the  doctor  and  wife  are:  Prank,  Ho- 
bart  and  B.  A.,  Jr. 

James  Elisha  M  in  yard,  M.  D.  Many  of  the  men  in 
the  medical  profession  of  today  are  devoting  themselves 
to  the  prevention  of  diseases  as  well  as  their  cure.  They 
are  exerting  all  the  force  of  their  authority  towar<te 
persuading  i)eop]e  to  use  bettor  methods  and  are  spending 
their  time  and  money  in  the  endeavor  to  find  more  sat- 
isfactory methods  of  handling  disease,  and  to  make  the 
general  public  realize  ^int  in  their  own  hands  lies  the 
prevention  of  a  great  deal  of  ill  health.  One  of  the  pro- 
gressive physicians  and  surgeons  of  west  Texas,  whose 
work  lies  along  this  line,  is  Or.  James  Elisha  Minyard, 
who  in  1913  took  up  his  official  duties  as  county  and  city 
health  officer  of  Sterling  county,  and  Sterling  City. 

Dr.  Minyard  was  born  August  8,  1865,  at  Smith's 
Ferry,  Texas,  a  son  of  John  J.  and  Louisa  Minyard,  He 
is  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry  on  his  father 's  side,  and  Irish 
on  his  mother's  side.  His  father  had  three  brothers  and 
one  sister,  and  the  sister  came  to  Texas  from  Georgia  at 
the  same  time  with  .John  J.  Minvard  in  1853.  The  father 
was  the  owner  of  some  slaves  before  the  war,  and  had 
brought  his  household  to  Texas  from  Columbus,  Georgia, 
fiist  locating  in  Orange  county,  and  later  moving  to 
Tyler  county,  locating  at  Smith's  Ferry,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  farming  and  also  in  the  lumber  industry, 
which  for  manv  vears  has  been  a  feature  of  that  section 
of  the  state.  The  mother  was  one  of  a  family  of  nine 
sons  and  eight  daughters.  The  father  died  July  8,  1891, 
from  blood-poisoning,  following  the  extraction  of  a  tooth. 
The  mother,  who  was  born  in  Alabama,  died  December  9, 
1899.  There  were  eight  children  in  the  family,  and  the 
doctor  is  one  of  twins,  his  sister  born  on  the  same  date 
being  Mrs.  Annie  Kli^a  Sims,  of  Barnum,  Polk  county, 
Texas.  The  oldest  chibl,  Jabez  Jackson  Minyard,  born 
October  1,  1854,  lives  at  Brookland,  in  Sabine  county. 
Thomas  Vinze  Minyard  was  born  February  16,  1856,  and 
lives  at  Smith's  Ferry.  Mrs.  Mary  .7.  Segrest,  born 
April  9,  1857,  is  a  widow,  living  near  Pinckney  (Polk 
county),  in  Tyler  county,  Texas.  John  M.  Maynard  was 
born  August  6,  1860,  at  Smith's  Ferry,  and  now  has  his 
home  in  Hall  countv.  Mrs.  Mittie  E.  Segrest  was  born 
September  18,  1862*,  an.l  died  May  26,  1911.  Willie  F. 
Minyard  was  born  October  28,  1S67,  and*  now  lives  at 
Beech  Grove,  Texas. 

Dr.  Minyard  was  reared  in  South  Texas,  attended  the 
public  schools,  and  in  ISJU  entered  Xacoj^doches  Col- 
lege. After  that  he  atti»nded  Omen  College,  where  he 
was  graduated  A.  B.  in  1S9().  From  there  on  October  7, 
1S97,  he  became  a  student  of  medicine  in  the  Memphis 
Hospital  Medical  College  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  where 
he  was  graduated  M.  1).  Ajjril  27,  1900.  On  February 
23,  1898,  he  receive*!  a  temporary  license  to  practice,  and 
did  his  first  practical  work  as  a  doctor  in  his  old  home 
locality.  In  1906  he  moved  to  Chester,  in  Tyler  county, 
and  practiced  there  until  June  8,  1909.  At  that  date  he 
established  himself  at  Lubbock,  and  in  October,  1911, 
moved  to  Sterling  City,  where  since  that  time  he  has  ac- 
quired prestige  as  an  able  physician  and  enjoys  a  liberal 
share  of  the  local  practice.  At  the  meeting  of  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  in  February,  1913,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  office  of  city  health  officer. 

Dr.  Minyard  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  is  affiliated  with 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  having  been  raised  a  Master 
Mason  at  Mount  Hope  Lo«lge,  Xo.  121,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  at 
Chester,  on  Septendier  7,  1907,  and  took  the  Royal  Arch 
degree  in  1912  at  Sterling  City.  The  doctor  belongs  to 
the  Progressive  Christian  churcli. 

At  Vaiden,  Mississippi.  October  24,  1901,  he  married 
Miss  Lela  McKachern,  who  was  Itorn  .June  23,  1874,  a 
daughter  of  Malcolm  and  Fannie  McEachern,  of  Vaiden, 
Mississippi.  Her  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate 
ranks,  was  a  farmer,  and  lived  in  Mi.ssissippi  until  his 
death,  December  6,  1912.     Her  mother  is  still  living  and 


in  good  health  at  the  age  of  Berenty-five.  The  doctor 
and  wife  have  three  children.  The  first,  a  boy,  was 
born  October  1,  1902,  and  died  a  few  hours  after  birth; 
Miss  Stella  was  born  November  10,  1905,  and  died  Au^rust 
10,  1908;  James  Edward  Minyard  was  bom  September  14, 
1909. 

Joseph  Champ  Berry.  Untrammeled  by  tradition,  free 
to  work  out  his  own  ideas,  an  architect  in  a  new  country 
has  a  great  field,  but  he  also  has  a  great  responsibility. 
American  people  are  but  just  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  Europe  has  realized  for  centuries  the  importance 
of  beauty  as  well  as  utility  in  architecture.  In  Amarillo, 
Texas,  .Joseph  C.  Berry  is  trying  to  follow  out  his  ideals 
of  the  beautiful,  and  the  practical  success  with  which  he 
is  meeting  is  a  credit  not  only  to  his  ability  as  an  archi- 
tect but  to  the  strength  of  his  own  personality. 

.Joseph  Champ  Berry  was  bom  in  Angelina  county, 
Texas,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1874.  He  is  the  son  of 
William  Thaddeus  Berry,  also  a  native  of  Texas,  and 
the  son  of  Andrew  Berry.  The  latter  was  born  in  Ala- 
bama and  was  one  of  the  very  early  pioneers  of  the 
state  of  Texas,  for  he  came  into  the  state  in  1828.  His 
brother,  Sam  Berry,  was  a  Texas  Banger  and  a  well- 
known  man  in  Brown  county,  Texas.  He  served  the 
state  as  a  ranger  for  al)Out  eight  years.  Andrew  Berry 
was  engaged  in  stock  raising  ancT  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits and  was  quite  successful.  He  was  a  Democrat  and 
a  meml)er  of  the  Baptist  church.  He  died  in  1887,  hav- 
ing liveil  to  see  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  state  which 
was  practically  all  frontier  when  he  located  therein.  He 
died  in  Angelina  county,  and  it  was  here  that  hid  pon, 
William  T.  Berry,  was  born  and  reared.  When  the  lat- 
ter was  old  enough  to  earn  his  own  living  he  went  into 
the  cattle  business.  In  1875  he  removed  to  Stephens 
county,  and  he  is  now  living  retired  in  Wellington,  Texas, 
having  gained  during  his  active  life  a  comfortable  for- 
tune. William  T.  Berry  married  Sally  Berry,  a  second 
cousin  and  a  native  of  Texas.  She  also  is  living,  and  is 
the  mother  of  eight  children,  of  whom  Joseph  C.  Berry 
is  the  ehlest. 

The  first  schooling  that  Joseph  C.  Berry  receiyed  was 
in  Stephens  county,  Texas,  in  the  country  schools.  He 
only  went  to  nchool  until  he  was  twelve  years  old,  the 
family  moving  into  Indian  Territory,  now  Oklahoma,  at 
that  time,  and  the  rest  of  his  education  he  gained  by  his 
own  effoits.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  the  ranch  and 
range  in  the  Indian  Territory  until  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age.  He  then  <letermined  to  learn  the  architect's  pro- 
fession, and  as  a  preparation  for  this  he  learned  the  car- 
penter's trade,  drifting  into  the  contracting  business, 
coupleil  with  architecture,  which  he  followed  until  he  "was 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  With  this  practical  founda- 
tion lie  studied  architecture  with  the  International  Cor- 
respondence Schools  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  complet- 
ing the  courses  offered  by  that  excellent  institution.  His 
first  work  in  his  new  business  was  in  the  office  of  F.  A. 
Buse,  of  El  Reno,  in  what  was  then  the  Indian  Territory. 
In  1904  he  wont  into  partnership  with  F.  A.  Buse,  and 
they  established  the  firm  of  Buse  and  Berrjr  in  Sulphur 
Springs,  Oklahoma.  After  one  year  in  this  connection 
he  next  spent  two  years  in  business  for  himself.  At  the 
end  0^  this  time  he  removed  to  Amarillo,  Texas,  this 
l)eing  in  lOOfi.  He  formed  a  partnership  with  George 
Parr,  under  the  firm  name  of  Parr  and  Berry,  this  con- 
tinuing for  two  years.  He  next  became  a  partner  of  A- 
Wheatley  in  the 'firm  of  Berry  &  Wheatley,  and  they  did 
a  very  successful  l)usines8  until  1909,  when  the  partner- 
ship was  dissolved.  His  next  association  was  with  8.  W. 
Ray  in  the  firm  of  Bay  and  Berry,  and  until  January, 
lOi.S,  this  partnership  was  continued.  At  this  date  Bfc. 
Berry,  retaining  the  firm  *s  offices  and  business,  continued 
in  the  business  for  himself  alone  and  has  continued  alone 
since  that  time.  He  has  been  the  architect  or  the  joint 
an'hitect  of  many  «»f  the  best  buildings  in  Amarillo,  and 
has  l>een  connected  with  the  erection  of  some  of  the  beet 
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buildings  in  the  state.  Among  the  handsome  residences 
of  which  he  is  the  architect  may  be  mentioned  the 
Bishop  Temple  residence  and  the  home  of  J.  M.  Sheldon. 

In  politics  Mr.  Berry  is  a  Democrat  and  although  he 
takes  a  very  active  part  in  civic  and  political  affairs  he 
has  never  sought  or  held  office.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  of  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World.  He  belongs  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  his  religious  affiliations  are  with  the  Christian  church. 
He  built  a  beautiful  home  on  Jefferson  street  and 
Eighth  avenue,  in  which  he  lives,  and  his  offices  are  in 
the  Fuqua  building. 

Mr.  Berry  was  married  in  1894  to  Miss  Ada  Brewster, 
and  three  children  were  born  of  this  union.  His  second 
marriage  was  in  1907  to  Miss  Addie  Hodge,  a  native  of 
Texas,  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  old  families  of  the 
state.  She  was  reared  in  Tyler,  Texas,  and  two  children 
have  been  born  to  herself  and  her  husband. 

Thomas  B.  Thaepe,  former  mayor  and  one  of  the 
prominent  business  men  of  Sweetwater,  Texas,  belongs  to 
that  generation  of  men  who  as  children  and  young  men 
lived  in  the  ease  and  luxury  of  the  home  of  the  wealthy 
Southern  planter  only  to  awake  one  day  to  find  nothing 
left  of  their  wealth  and  with  a  future  that  looked  well- 
nigh  desperate  on  the  face  of  it.  The  story  of  how 
these  men  have  rebuilt  the  South,  struggling  through  the 
terrors  of  the  Reconstruction  period,  and  the  years  of 
poverty  which  followed,  is  known  to  every  one.  Mr. 
Tharpe  has  lived  in  Texas  since  1901  and  since  coming 
here  has  identified  himself  closely  with  the  business  and 
political  interests  of  the  town. 

Thomas  B.  Tharpe  was  born  on  July  11,  1856,  at  Paris, 
Tennessee,  the  son  of  Thomas  B.  Tharpe  and  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Tharpe,  of  that  place.  His  father  was  a  farmer  and 
merchant  of  this  section  of  Tennessee,  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  war,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Confed- 
erate army,  as  a  colonel  of  the  Tennessee  militia,  his  en- 
tire regiment  enlisting  at  the  same  time.  His  health  be- 
came much  impaired  through  constant  exposure  and  hard 
fighting  and  in  1863  he  was  sent  home  on  a  furlough. 
He  died  shortly  after  his  return,  the  rigors  of  army  life 
having  proved  too  much  for  his  constitution.  He  was  a 
man  of  wealth  and  influence,  as  his  father  had  been  be- 
fore him.  He  owned  about  a  hundred  slaves  and  his 
father  owned  near  six  hundred,  so  the  Civil  war  and  the 
Emancipation  Act  dealt  the  Tharpe  family  a  heavy  blow. 
In  the  Reconstruction  period  which  followed  the  war  the 
family  suffered  many  vicissitudes,  but  the  Tharpes  were 
of  Scotch  descent  and  well  knew  how  to  endure  trouble. 
Mrs.  Tharpe  is  still  living,  being  aged  seventy-nine,  and 
she  makes  her  home  with  her  son  in  Sweetwater.  She  is 
a  daughter  of  Dr.  James  D.  Porter,  of  Tennessee,  well 
known  throughout  the  state  and  a  cousin  of  Ex-Governor 
James  D.  Porter  of  that  state.  There  were  five  children 
in  the  Tharpe  family,  and  Mr.  Tharpe  of  Sweetwater  is 
the  only  one  living  today. 

Thomas  B.  Tharpe  attended  the  public  schools  of  Ten- 
nessee, when  there  were  any  to  attend,  for  his  boyhood 
was  spent  during  the  Civil  war  period.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Bethel  College,  at  McKinzie,  Tennessee,  and 
after  completing  his  education  he  entered  the  drug  busi- 
ness in  McKinaie.  He  continued  this  business  for  about 
two  years,  but  his  forefathers  had  all  been  farmers  and 
the  attraction  of  the  agricultural  life  drew  him  back 
once  more.  He  was  engaged  in  farming  in  Henry 
county,  Tennessee,  from  1875  until  1901}  and  succeeded 
in  recouping  somewhat  the  losses  which  his  family  had 
suffered.  He  overworked,  however,  and  his  health  broke 
down.  The  doctor  ordered  him  to  Texas,  so  he  gave  up 
his  farm  and  came  to  Nolan  county,  Texas,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  ranching  business,  operating  the  A.  K.  X. 
ranch.  He  sold  this  ranch  in  1908  and  then  kept  books 
for  the  firm  of  Glass  and  Gable  for  five  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  he  went  into  the  hardware  business  for 


in  1912  and  bought  the  Sweetwater  Laundry,  which  he 
now  operates.  This  laundry  is  the  only  one  in  Sweet- 
water and  is  consequently  a  prosperous  concern,  for  it 
is  run  in  a  practical  manner  and  gives  all  its  customers 
great  satisfaction.  Fifteen  employees  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  laundry,  and  Mr.  Tharpe  is  the  active  manager. 

Mr.  Tharpe  has  always  been  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  has  been  active  in  party  affairs.  He 
has  been  a  school  director  for  the  past  six  years.  In  the 
fraternal  world  he  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  and  of  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order 
of  Elks.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Country  Club,  and  his 
religious  affiliations  are  with  the  Presbyterian  church. 
Mr.  Tharpe  has  entirely  regained  his  health  since  coming 
to  Texas  and  he  is  never  tired  of  praising  the  health- 
ful climate  and  the  numerous  advantages  in  a  business 
way  that  this  section  of  Texas  has  to  offer. 

On  December  16,  1875,  Mr.  Tharpe  was  married  to 
Miss  Dora  M.  Lane,  a  daughter  of  J.  M.  and  Mrs.  Jane 
Lane,  of  Bartlett,  Tennessee.  J.  M.  Lane  was  a  mer- 
chant and  farmer  and  entered  the  Confederate  army  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war,  serving  through  the  long 
four  years  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  Tennesse  regi- 
ments. In  1880  he  came  to  Texas  and  settled  in  Dallas, 
living  with  his  sou,  Hugh  C.  Lane.  He  died  there  in 
1886.  His  wife  died  several  years  ago  in  Tennessee. 
Hugh  C.  Lane  is  now  living  in  Sweetwater,  where  he  is 
bookkeeper  for  Glass  and  Gable. 

Four  children  of  the  seven  children  born  to  Thomas  B. 
Tharpe  and  his  wife  are  living.  Two  of  their  children 
died  in  infancy  and  James  Porter  Tharpe  was  accident- 
ally drowned,  together  with  his  wife,  while  they  were 
crossing  a  bridge  in  Fisher  county,  on  November  28, 
1910.  Two  daughters  are  married  and  are  living  in 
Sweetwater ;  one  daughter  is  in  Trinity  University,  and 
the  son,  Sam  Thai*pe,  is  attending  the  public  school  in 
Sweetwater. 

Thomas  W.  McBride.  Among  the  city  officials  of 
Amarillo,  Texas,  none  is  more  highly  respected  than 
Thomas  W.  McBride,  the  collector  and  assessor  for  the 
city.  He  has  resided  in  Amarillo  for  a  number  of  years, 
being  a  successful  merchant  previous  to  his  entrance  into 
public  life.  Mr.  McBride  has  had  to  work  hard  for 
everything  he  has  obtained  in  this  life,  beginning  as  a 
youth  by  paying  his  own  way  through  the  University. 
He  is  an  upright,  conscientious  servant  of  the  people, 
whose  first  thought  is  to  administer  the  work  of  his  office 
with  fairness  to  all. 

Thomas  W.  McBride  was  born  in  Madisonville,  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  24th  of  May,  1864.  His  father,  McAmy 
Wilson  McBride,  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  but  at  the 
age  of  two  years  was  taken  into  Tennessee  by  his  grand- 
mother. His  parents  were  originally  from  the  state  of 
Virginia.  McAmy  McBride  was  bom  in  1832  and  when 
he  grew  up  he  became  a  farmer.  In  1877  he  removed 
to  Texas,  where  he  continued  to  farm  until  he  was  too 
old  for  active  work.  He  is  now  living  retired  at  Farm- 
ersville,  Collin  county,  Texas.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  belongs  to  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian church.  When  the  Civil  war  broke  out  Mr.  Mc- 
Bride was  among  the  first  to  enlist.  He  served  in  the 
Confederate  service  for  four  years,  being  in  a  Tennessee 
company,  which  was  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Bowan.  He  fought  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  and  in 
many  other  important  conflicts,  and  near  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  advanced  to  a  captaincy.  Captain  McBride 
married  Martha  Orr,  who  was  a  native  of  Tennessee. 
Her  mother  was  a  Miss  Meek  and  was  related  to  the 
famous  Polk  family  of  Tennessee,  her  grandmother 
having  been  a  first  cousin  of  James  K.  Polk.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Bride died  in  Farmersville,  Texas,  on  January  1st,  1909, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

Eight  children  were  born  to  Captain  McBride  and  his 
wife,  of  whom  Thomas  McBride  was  the  fourth  in  order 


himself,  also  dealing  in  furniture.    He  sold  this  business    of  birth.    Of  these  children,  five  are  now  living.    Thomas 
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McBride  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Texas 
until  he  was  old  enough  to  go  away  to  college,  when  he 
entered  Trinity  University.  He  remained  at  the  Uni- 
versity until  1884,  and  all  of  his  expenses  while  here  he 
paid  himself.  He  spent  his  first  years  after  he  left  the 
University  on  the  farm,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
started  out  for  himself.  His  first  occupation  was  as  a 
teacher.  He  taught  in  the  schools  in  Collin  county, 
Texas,  for  seven  years  and  then  went  to  the  Panhandle 
region,  where  he  taught  for  eight  years.  During  the 
first  two  years  in  which  he  was  a  teacher  he  served  as 
assistant  in  Empire  Academy  in  Collin  county,  Texas,  and 
for  thirteen  years  he  served  as  principal  of  the  various 
schools  in  which  he  taught. 

It  was  in  August,  1902,  that  Mr.  McBride  came  to 
Amarillo  to  reside.  From  this  time  until  1910  he  was 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Amarillo  and  was 
very  successful.  He  was  elected  to  the  office  of  assessor 
and  collector  of  Amarillo  in  1910  and  he  holds  this  office 
at  the  present  time.  During  his  residence  in  Carson 
county  he  served  as  county  commissioner  for  part  of  a 
term. 

In  politics  Mr.  McBride  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
l)arty  and  is  somewhat  active,  although  he  is  too  busy 
to  take  a  prominent  part.  He  is  a  member  of  many  fra- 
ternal orders,  among  them  being  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Knights 
and  Ijadies  of  Security,  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  Amer- 
ica, Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the  Woodmen  Circle.  He 
has  gone  through  all  the  chairs  in  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World  and  the  Woodmen  Circle  and  has,  for  the  past 
five  years,  been  consul  commander  of  the  Alimosa  Camp, 
No.  502,  of  Texas. 

jMr.  McBride  was  married  on  the  27th  of  April,  1886, 
to  Miss  Alma  Brummett,  the  ceremony  taking  place  in 
Terrell,  Texas.  Mrs.  McBride  is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Brummett,  who  were  early  settlers  in  Collin 
county,  Texas.  Seven  children  have  been  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McBride. 

Mr.  McBride  finds  his  chief  recreation  in  the  raising 
of  chickens  and  is  the  owner  of  a  fine  poultry  farm. 

BoBERT  F.  Spearman.  Greenville,  the  judicial  center 
of  Hunt  county,  is  one  of  the  most  populous  and  im- 
portant in  commercial  and  industrial  cities  of  northern 
Texas  and  it  is  specially  gratifying  to  be  able  to  ac- 
cord in  this  publication  specific  recognition  to  a  very 
appreciable  quota  of  its  representative  citizen.  Such 
consideration  is  properly  given  to  Robert  F.  Spearman, 
who  is  not  only  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  bar 
of  this  section  of  the  state  but  also  a  citizen  of  dis- 
tinctive progress iven ess  and  public  spirit  and  one  whose 
loyalty  to  Texas  is  fortified  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
native  son  of  the  state  and  a  scion  of  one  of  its  honored 
pioneer  families. 

In  Grayson  county,  Texas,  Robert  F.  Spearman  was 
born  on  the  30th  of  July,  1862,  and  he  is  a  son  of  Miller 
and  Margaret  (Shaw)  Spearman,  the  former  of  whom 
was  born  in  McMinn  county,  Tennessee,  in  1832,  and 
the  latter  of  whom  was  bom  in  Lincoln  county,  Missouri, 
about  the  year  1835.  Miller  Spearman  was  reared  and 
educated  in  his  native  state  and  was  a  member  of  a 
family  early  founded  in  Tennessee.  In  1852,  when 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  he  came  with  his  widowed 
mother  to  Texas  and  they  numbered  themselves  among 
the  pioneer  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  Sister  Grove 
creek,  Grayson  county.  In  that  section  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Miss  Margaret  Shaw,  whose  parents  had 
immigrated  from  Missouri  to  Grayson  county,  Texas,  in 
1852,  and  had  likewise  become  pioneers  of  the  Sister 
Grove  Creek  district.  In  the  state  of  his  adoption  young 
Miller  Spearman  turned  his  attention  vigorously  to  ag- 
ricultural pursuits  and.  stock-growing,  and  with  the 
passing  of  years  substantial  success  crowned  his  earnest 
and  indefatigable  labors.  In  January,  1855,  was  sol- 
emnized his  marriage  to  Miss  ^Margaret  Shaw,  and  the 


young  couple  earnestly  devoted  themselves  to  product iv 
industry  until  the  clamor  and  alarms  of  war  led  th 
husband  to  tender  his  services  in  defense  of  the  caus 
of  the  Confederacy.  At  the  inception  of  the  Civil  wa 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Texas  regiment  con: 
manded  by  Colonel  Hardeman,  and  he  proved  a  faithfi: 
and  gallant  soldier,  his  services  in  the  Confederat 
ranks  having  covered  a  period  of  four  years,  durin 
which  he  lived  up  to  the  full  tension  of  the  great  coi 
fiict  between  the  north  and  the  south.  After  the  war  h 
resumed  his  operations  as  an  agriculturist  and  stocli 
raiser  in  Grayson  county,  and  he  became  one  of  th 
successful  men  and  honored  and  influential  citizens  o 
that  county,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  187( 
when  he  removed  to  Cooke  county,  and  there  his  deal 
occurred  on  the  31st  of  December,  1911,  his  loved  an 
devoted  wife  having  been  summoned  to  the  life  eterna 
in  May,  1907.  Both  were  earnest  members  of  the  Chri* 
tian  church,  and  their  faith  was  shown  forth  in  kindlj 
words  and  kindly  deeds,  so  that  both  were  held  in  affet- 
tionate  esteem  in  the  communities  that  long  representee 
their  home,  their  namea  meriting  enduring  place  on  th 
roll  of  the  honored  pioneers  of  the  Lone  Star  state 
where  they  lived  and  labored  to  goodly  ends  and  coi 
tributed  their  quota  to  civic  and  industrial  developmen 
and  progress. 

Robert  F.  Spearman  found  his  childhood  and  yout 
compassed  by  the  benigant  influences  of  the  home  fan 
and  was  a  lad  of  about  fourteen  years,  at  the  time  of  th 
removal  to  Cooke  county,  where  his  father  purchased 
farm  about  ten  miles  northweat  of  the  city  of  Gaines 
ville.  He  was  afforded  the  advantages  of  the  publi 
schools  and  finally  entered  Savoy  College,  in  I^nni: 
county,  an  institution  in  which  he  continued  his  studie 
for  a  period  of  about  one  year.  As  a  means  to  an  ent 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  pedagogic  profession,  an* 
he  proved  a  successful  and  popular  teacher  in  the  pubiii 
schools.  In  the  meanwhile  he  also  devoted  himseli 
closely  to*  the  study  of  law,  having  been  at  the  time  i 
teacher  in  Hunt  county,  and  iVi  August,  1886,  at  Green 
ville,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  native  state 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  here  engaged  in  th 
practice  of  his  chosen  profession,  but  he  soon  afterwar 
removed  to  Cooper,  the  county  seat  of  Delta  counti 
where  he  continued  in  practice  until  1888,  when  he  ri 
turned  to  Greenville,  which  city  has  been  the  heac 
quarters  of  his  successful  practice,  which  has  been  on 
of  broad  and  important  scope  and  which  has  given  hii 
prestige  as  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  bar  o 
this  part  of  the  state.  At  the  time  of  the  second  admit 
istration  of  President  Cleveland  Mr.  Spearman  wa 
appointed  by  Hon.  Richard  Olney,  who  was  the 
attorney  general  of  the  United  States,  to  the  post  of  sp< 
cial  assistant  attorney  general,  charged  with  the  dut 
of  defending  the  government  in  the  cases  brought  befor 
the  United  States  court  of  claims  by  citizens  to  recove 
the  value  of  property  stolon  or  destroyed  by  the  Indian 
whose  tribes  were  in  amity  with  the  government.  Mi 
Spearman  served  in  this  capacity  until  July,  1897,  an 
did  much  to  safeguard  the  government  in  the  action 
brought  against  it  in  this  connection.  In  July,  1901 
Mr.  Spearman  was  appointed  county  attorney  of  Hun 
county,  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Charles  A 
Leddy,  and  he  continued  the  incumbent  of  this  positio 
until  November  of  the  following  year.  He  was  puncti" 
ious  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  hii 
in  this  oftice  and  was  especially  successful  in  the  proseci: 
tion  of  violators  of  the  local-option  law.  He  is 
stanch  and  efi'ective  advocate  of  the  cause  of  th 
Democratic  party,  is  broad-minded  and  progressive  as 
citizen,  and  is  influential  in  community  affairs  in  hi 
home  city,  where  his  friends  are  in  number  as  the  nuna 
ber  of  his  acquaintances.  Both  he  and  his  wife  ar 
yealous  members  of  the  Christian  church. 

At    Celeste,    Hunt    county,    in    November,    1888,    wa 
solemni7ed    the    marriage    of    Mr.    Spearman    to    Mia 
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McBride  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Texas 
until  he  was  old  enough  to  go  away  to  college,  when  he 
entered  Trinity  University.  He  remained  at  the  Uni- 
versity until  1884,  and  all  of  his  expenses  while  here  he 
paid  himself.  He  spent  his  first  years  after  he  left  the 
University  on  the  farm,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
started  out  for  himself.  His  first  occupation  was  as  a 
teacher.  He  taught  in  the  schools  in  Collin  county, 
Texas,  for  seven  years  and  then  went  to  the  Panhandle 
region,  where  he  taught  for  eight  years.  During  the 
first  two  years  in  which  he  was  a  teacher  he  served  as 
assistant  in  Empire  Academy  in  Collin  county,  Texas,  and 
for  thirteen  years  he  served  as  principal  of  the  various 
schools  in  which  he  taught. 

It  was  in  August,  1902,  that  Mr.  ^McBride  came  to 
Amarillo  to  reside.  From  this  time  until  1910  he  was 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Amarillo  and  was 
very  successful.  He  was  elected  to  the  office  of  assessor 
and  collector  of  Amarillo  in  1910  and  he  holds  this  office 
at  the  present  time.  During  his  residence  in  Carson 
county  he  served  as  county  commissioner  for  part  of  a 
term. 

In  politics  Mr.  McBride  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
party  and  is  somewhat  active,  although  he  is  too  busy 
to  take  a  prominent  part.  He  is  a  member  of  many  fra- 
ternal orders,  among  them  being  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Knights 
and  I^adies  of  Security,  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  Amer- 
ica, Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the  Woodmen  Circle.  He 
has  gone  through  all  the  chairs  in  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World  and  the  Woodmen  Circle  and  has,  for  the  past 
five  years,  been  consul  commander  of  the  Alimosa  Camp, 
Xo.  502,  of  Texas. 

]\[r.  McBride  w^as  married  on  the  27th  of  April,  1886, 
to  Miss  Alma  Brummett,  the  ceremony  taking  place  in 
Terrell,  Texas.  Mrs.  McBride  is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Brummett,  who  were  early  settlers  in  Collin 
county,  Texas.  Seven  children  have  been  ■  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McBride. 

Mr.  McBride  finds  his  chief  recreation  in  the  raising 
of  chickens  and  is  the  owner  of  a  fine  poultry  farm. 

Egbert  F.  Spearman.  Greenville,  the  judicial  center 
of  Hunt  county,  is  one  of  the  most  populous  and  im- 
portant in  commercial  and  industrial  cities  of  northern 
Texas  and  it  is  specially  gratifying  to  be  able  to  ac- 
cord in  this  publication  specific  recognition  to  a  very 
appreciable  quota  of  its  representative  citizen.  Such 
consideration  is  properly  given  to  Robert  F.  Spearman, 
who  is  not  only  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  bar 
of  this  section  of  the  state  but  also  a  citizen  of  dis- 
tinctive progressiveness  and  public  spirit  and  one  whose 
loyalty  to  Texas  is  fortified  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
native  son  of  the  state  and  a  scion  of  one  of  its  honored 
pioneer  families. 

In  Grayson  county,  Texas,  Kobcrt  F.  Spearman  was 
born  on  the  30th  of  July,  18(>2,  and  he  is  a  son  of  Miller 
and  Margaret  (Shaw)  Spearman,  the  former  of  whom 
was  born  in  McMinn  county,  Tennessee,  in  l.^.'i2,  and 
the  latter  of  whom  was  born  in  Lincoln  county,  Missouri, 
about  the  year  1835.  Miller  Spearman  was  reared  and 
educated  in  his  native  state  and  was  a  member  of  a 
family  early  founded  in  Tennessee.  In  lSo2,  when 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  he  came  with  his  widowed 
mother  to  Texas  and  they  numbered  themselves  among 
the  pioneer  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  Sister  Grove 
creek,  Grayson  county.  In  that  section  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  ^liss  Margaret  Shaw,  whose  parents  had 
immigrated  from  Missouri  to  (irayson  county,  Texas,  in 
18r>2,  and  had  likewise  become  pioneers  of  the  Sister 
Grove  Creek  district.  ]n  the  state  of  his  adoption  young 
Miller  Si)earman  turned  his  attention  vigorously  to  ag- 
ricultural pursuits  an(l.  stock-growing,  and  with  the 
]»assing  of  years  substantial  success  crowned  his  earnest 
and  indefatigable  labors.  In  January,  18i35,  was  sol- 
emnized his  marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  Shaw,  and  the 


young  couple  earnestly  devoted  themselves  to  productive 
industry  until  the  clamor  and  alarms  of  war  led  the 
husband  to  tender  his  services  in  defense  of  the  cause 
of  the  Confederacy.  At  the  inception  of  the  Civil  war 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Texas  regiment  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Hardeman,  and  he  proved  a  faithful 
and  gallant  soldier,  his  services  in  the  Confederate 
ranks  having  covered  a  period  of  four  years,  during 
which  he  lived  up  to  the  full  tension  of  the  great  con- 
flict between  the  north  and  the  south.  After  the  war  he 
resumed  his  operations  as  an  agriculturist  and  stock- 
raiser  in  Grayson  county,  and  he  became  one  of  the 
successful  men  and  honored  and  influential  citizens  of 
that  county,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  1876, 
when  he  removed  to  Cooke  county,  and  there  his  death 
occurred  on  the  31st  of  December,  1911,  his  loved  and 
devoted  wife  having  been  summoned  to  the  life  eternal 
in  May,  1907.  Both  were  earnest  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  their  faith  was  shown  forth  in  kindly 
words  and  kindly  deeds,  so  that  both  were  held  in  affec- 
tionate esteem  in  the  communities  that  long  represented 
their  home,  their  names  meriting  enduring  place  on  the- 
roll  of  the  honored  pioneers  of  the  Lone  Star  state, 
where  they  lived  and  labored  to  goodly  ends  and  con- 
tributed their  quota  to  civic  and  industrial  deTclopment 
and  progress. 

Eobert  F.  Spearman  found  his  childhood  and  youth 
compassed  by  the  benigant  influences  of  the  home  farm 
and  was  a  lad  of  about  fourteen  years,  at  the  time  of  the 
removal  to  Cooke  county,  where  his  father  purchased  a 
farm  about  ten  miles  northwest  of  the  city  of  Gaines- 
ville. He  was  afforded  the  advantages  of  the  public 
schools  and  finally  entered  Savoy  College,  in  I^^nin 
county,  an  institution  in  which  he  continued  his  studies 
for  a  period  of  about  one  year.  As  a  means  to  an  end 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  pedagogic  profession,  and 
he  proved  a  successful  and  popular  teacher  in  the  public 
schools.  In  the  meanwhile  he  also  devoted  himself 
closely  to  •the  study  of  law,  ha^•ing  been  at  the  time  a 
teacher  in  Hunt  county,  and  iVi  August,  1886,  at  Green- 
ville, he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  native  state. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  here  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  chosen  profession,  but  he  soon  afterward 
removed  to  Cooper,  the  county  seat  of  Delta  county, 
where  he  continued  in  practice  until  1888,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Greenville,  which  city  has  been  the  head- 
quarters of  his  successful  i>ractice,  which  has  been  one 
of  broad  and  important  scope  and  which  has  given  him 
prestige  as  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  bar  of 
this  part  of  the  state.  At  the  time  of  the  second  admin- 
istration of  President  Cleveland  Mr.  Spearman  was 
appointed  by  Hon.  Richard  Olney,  who  was  then 
attorney  general  of  the  United  States,  to  the  post  of  spe- 
cial assistant  attorney  general,  charged  with  the  dotj 
of  defending  the  government  in  the  cases  brought  before 
the  United  States  court  of  claims  by  citizens  to  recover 
the  value  of  property  stolen  or  destroyed  by  the  Indians 
whose  tribes  were  in  amity  with  the  government.  Mr. 
Spearman  served  in  this  capacity  until  July,  1897,  and 
did  much  to  safeguard  the  government  in  the  actions 
brought  against  it  in  this  connection.  In  July,  1909, 
Mr.  Spearman  was  appointed  county  attorney  of  Hunt 
county,  to  fill  out  the  unexi)ired  term  of  Charles  A. 
Leddy»  and  he  continued  the  incumbent  of  this  position 
until  November  of  the  following  year.  He  was  punctil- 
ious in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  him 
in  this  office  and  was  especially  successful  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  violators  of  the  local-option  law.  He  is  a 
stanch  and  effective  advocate  of  the  cause  of  the 
Democratic  party,  is  broad-minded  and  progressive  as  a 
citizen,  and  is  influential  in  community  affairs  in  his 
home  city,  where  his  friends  are  in  number  as  the  num- 
ber of  his  acquaintances.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are 
zealous  members  of  the  Christian   church. 

At    Celeste,    Hunt    county,    in    November,    1888,    was 
solemnized    the    marriage    of    ^Ir.    Spearman    to    MiM 
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Fannie  B.  Henslee,  and  they  have  one  daughter,  Minnie, 
who  is  the  wife  of  James  T.  Casey,  of  Greenville. 

Joseph  W.  Manning.  Prominent  among  the  citizens 
of  Hunt  county  who  have  conferred  dignity  and  distinc- 
tion on  the  bench  and  bar  of  this  section  of  the  state  is 
Judge  Mauning,  who  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  the  city  of  Greenville  and  who  formerly 
served  on  the  bench  of  the  county  court  of  Hunt  county, 
his  prestige  being  the  more  gratifying  to  note  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  native  son  of  this  county, 
even  as  he  is  a  representative  of  one  of  the  most  hon- 
ored pioneer  families  of  this  section  of  the  state. 

Judge  Manning  was  born  on  a  farm  near  the  present 
little  city  of  Commerce,  Hunt  county,  and  the  date  of 
his  nativity  was  July  26,  1866.  He  is  a  son  of  Rev. 
George  S.  and  Mary  (Davis)  Manning,  the  father  a 
native  of  South  Carolina  and  the  mother  of  Marietta, 
Georgia.  Rev.  George  S.  Manning  was  reared  and  educated 
in  his  native  commonwealth  and  came  to  Texas  prior 
to  the  Civil  war.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  clergymen 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  South,  in  the  Lone 
Star  state,  was  a  man  of  fine  mentality  and  exalted 
character,  and  his  noble  and  generous  labors  gained  to 
him  the  reverent  esteem  of  all  who  came  within  the 
sphere  of  his  kindly  and  benignant  influence.  He  became 
the  owner  of  a  considerable  landed  estate  near  Com- 
merce, Hunt  county,  and  he  developed  a  valuable  and 
productive  farm.  He  was  a  man  of  broad  views  and 
well  fortified  opinions  and  was  well  fitted  for  leader- 
ship in  public  sentiment  and  action.  He  was  most 
zealous  in  his  service  as  a  local  preacher  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  church,  South,  and  labored  with  all  of 
consecrated  zeal  in  the  aiding  and  up-lifting  of  his 
fellow  men.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
beloved  pioneer  citizens  of  Hunt  county  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1882.  His  cher- 
ished and  devoted  wife  survived  him  and  was  summoned 
to  eternal  rest  in  1889.  Of  their  children  two  sons  and 
three   daughters   are   now   living^. 

Judge  Manning  found  his  childhood  and  youth  com- 
passed by  the  conditions  and  influences  of  the  old  home- 
stead farm,  and  thus  he  early  learned  the  lessons  of 
practical  industry.  After  availing  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  public  schools  in  the  village  of  Com- 
merce he  continued  his  studies  in  the  Commerce  College, 
at  that  place,  and  later  he  was  a  student  for  one  year 
in  the  North  Texas  Normal  School,  at  Denton.  The 
future  lawyer  and  jurist  put  his  scholastic  attainments 
to  practical  utilization  when  a  young  man,  as  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  pedagogic  profession,  in  which  he 
made  a  splendid  record.  He  was  a  successful  and  pop- 
ular teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county  and 
continued  his  labors  in  this  line  for  a  period  of  about 
eleven  years.  In  the  meanwhile  he  had  formulated  defi- 
nite plans  for  his  future  career  and  had  taken  up  the 
study  of  law.  He  prosecuted  his  technical  reading  under 
effective  private  preceptorship  and  with  indefatigable 
zeal,  and  in  1898  he  was  admitted  to  the  Texas  bar. 
He  forthwith  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Com- 
merce, and  such  were  his  ability  and  energy  that  his 
novitiate  was  one  of  very  brief  duration.  He  became 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  his  profession  in  that 
thriving  town,  where,  in  1904,  he  formed  a  professional 
partnership  with  Thomas  W.  Thompson,  with  whom  he 
continued  to  be  most  pleasantly  and  profitably  asso- 
ciated in  practice  until  1906,  in  the  autumn  of  which 
year  he  was  elected  to  the  bench  of  the  county  court. 
He  thereupon  removed  to  the  city  of  Greenville,  the 
judicial  center  of  the  county,  and,  by  reelection  in  1908, 
he  continued  on  the  bench  for  four  years.  His  admin- 
istration was  marked  by  characteristic  earnestness,  by 
broad  and  accurate  knowledge  of  law  and  precedent  and 
by  effective  conservation  of  equity  and  justice,  so  that 
very  few  of  his  decisions  met  with  reversal  by  courts  of 
higher    jurisdiction.       Since    his    retirement     from    the 


bench  Judge  Manning  has  been  associated  in  practice 
with  his  former  coadjutor,  Mr.  Thompson,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Manning  &  Thompson,  and  there  head- 
quarters are  maintained  in  the  city  of  GreenvUle,  where 
they  control  a  large,  substantial  and  representative  law 
business. 

Judge  Manning  has  not  only  made  an  admirable 
record  in  the  pedagogic  and  legal  professions  and  as  a 
jurist,  but  he  has  a&o  stood  exemplar  of  the  highest 
civic  ideals  and  his  course  has  been  marked  by  pro- 
gressiveness  and  utmost  loyalty.  He  commands  unas- 
sailable vantage-ground  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
the  people  of  his  native  county  and  is  known  and 
honored  as  one  of  its  essentially  representative  citizens. 
He  has  been  a  zealous  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church.  South,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  is  a  valued  member  of  the  board  of  stewards 
of  the  Kavanaugh  church  of  this  denomination  in  Green- 
ville, Mrs.  Manning  likewise  being  a  devoted  worker  in 
and  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  as  she  is  a  valued 
and  popular  figure  in  the  leading  social  life  of  the  com- 
munity. In  politics  the  Judge  is  found  aligned  as  an 
unfaltering  advocate  of  the  principles  and  policies .  of 
the  Democratic  party  and  he  is  prominently  affiliated 
with  the  time-honored  Masonic  fraternity,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Texas  grand  lodge  of  which  he  has 
served  as  district  deputy  grand  master.  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons.  He  has  completed  the  circle  of  the 
York  Bite  and  his  maximum  affiliation  in  the  same  is 
with  De  Molay  Commaudery,  Knights  Templar,  in  his 
home  city. 

The  17th  of  November,  1889,  stands  as  the  date  on 
which  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Judge  Manning 
to  Miss  Mary  R.  Crain,  who  was  born  and  reared  in 
Lamar  county,  this  state,  and  whose  father,  Joseph 
Crain,  was  one  of  the  sterling  "pioneers  and  honored 
citizens  of  that  county.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Manning  have 
five  children, — William,  Laura,  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  Paul  and 
Mary. 

James  T.  Rosborough.  A  period  of  seventy  years  has 
represented  the  time  during  which  Captain  Rosborough 
has  been  a  resident  of  Texas,  and  he  was  an  infant  when 
he  was  brought  by  his  widowed  mother  to  this  common- 
wealth, about  two  years  prior  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  Union.  Here  the  Captain  was  reared 
under  the  conditions  and  influences  of  the  pioneer  days 
and  here  he  has  risen  to  a  secure  status  as  one  of  the 
substantial  and  honored  citizens  of  Bowie  county,  where 
he  is  the  o^^er  of  a  fine  landed  estate,  consisting  of  his 
old  home  place,  and  another  tract  of  1,100  acres,  besides 
his  attractive  residence  property  in  the  city  of  Tex- 
arkana.  He  represented  Texas  as  a  valiant  soldier 
of  the  Confederacy  in  the  Civil  war,  and  his  loyalty  has 
been  further  shown  through  his  constructive  energy  aa 
applied  in  connection  with  the  civic  and  industrial  de- 
velopment and  progress  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  of  whose 
manifold  advantages  and  attractions  he  has  never  lacked 
in  appreciation.  He  has  ordered  his  course  upon  a  high 
plane  of  integrity  and  honor  and  is  one  of  the  well 
known  and  uniformly  esteemed  citizens  of  northeastern 
Texas,  even  as  he  is  a  scion  of  one  of  the  sterling 
pioneer  families  of  this  favored  section  of  the  state. 

Captain  Rosborough  is  a  scion  of  families  that  were 
founded  in  South  Carolina  in  the  colonial  era  of  our 
national  history,  and  his  lineage  on  the  paternal  side  is 
of  Scotch-Irish  and  English  on  the  mother's  side.  Ke 
was  bom  at  Ridgway,  Fairfield  district,  South  Carolina, 
on  the  31st  day  of  July,  1842,  and  his  father,  Dr.  James 
T.  Rosborough,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  South 
Carolina,  and  who  became  one  of  the  representative 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  Fairfield  district,  or  county, 
that  state,  died  on  the  loth  of  August,  1842, — ^less  thui 
one  month  after  the  birth  of  his  son  James  T.,  of  this 
review.  Dr.  Rosborough  chose  as  his  wife  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Moores,  who  likewise  was  bom  and  reared  in  South 
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Carolina  and  who  was  a  member  of  a  representative 
old  family  of  that  commonwealth.  She  was  a  woman  of 
most  gracious  personality  and  of  noble  character,  and 
her  memory  is  revered  by  all  who  came  within  the  angle 
of  her  gentle  influence.  In  1843,  within  a  short  time 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Rosborough  came 
with  her  two  children  to  Texas  and  established  her  home 
in  Bowie  county,  about  seven  miles  distant  from  the 
present  city  of  Texarkana,  and  thus  she  numbered  her- 
self among  the  brave  and  noble  pioneer  women  of  this 
section  of  the  state.  Here  she  subsequently  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Captain  Willis  Whittaker,  who  likewise 
was  a  native  of  Ridgeway,  Fairfield  district,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  who  had  come  to  Texas  in  1841,  his  military 
title  having  been  gained  through  his  service  as  a  soldier 
and  officer  in  the  state  militia.  Captain  Whittaker  was 
a  man  of  sterling  character,  honored  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  he  was  a  prominent  and  influential  figure  in 
connection  with  the  early  stages  of  development  and  up- 
building in  northeastern  Texas,  where  he  became  the 
owner  of  a  large  landed  estate,  in  Bowie  and  Marions 
counties,  and  where  he  became  an  extensive  planter  and 
stock-grower.  He  was  a  generous  father  to  the  children 
of  his  wife's  first  marriage,  and  they  themselves  became 
the  parents  of  five  children.  The  family  removed  to 
Marion  county  in  1850,  and  on  the  fine  old  ranch,  near 
Jefferson,  the  judicial  center  of  the  county.  Captain 
Whittaker  continued  to  reside  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1870.  His  name,  ever  a  synonym  of  integrity 
and  high  ideals,  merits  enduring  place  on  the  roster  of 
the  representative  pioneers  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 
His  widow  long  survived  him  and  was  summoned  to 
eternal  rest  in  1892,  at  a  venerable  age,  both  having  been 
zealous  communicants  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  the 
Captain  having  paid  unequivocal  allegiance  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic party. 

Captain  James  T.  Rosborough  passed  the  days  of  his 
childhood  and  youth  on  the  old  pioneer  plantation,  and 
he  retains  most  vivid  memories  of  the  conditions  and 
influences  of  the  early  days  in  the  history  of  north- 
eastern Texas,  which  section  of  the  state  has  represented 
his  home  during  virtually  his  entire  life.  After  due 
preliminary  discipline  in  the  local  schools  he  went  to 
Hillsboro,  North  Carolina,  where,  in  January,  1859,  he 
entered  Hillsboro  Military  Academy,  in  which  institu- 
tion he  was  a  student  at  the  inception  of  the  Civil  war. 

Captain  Rosborough  was  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the 
time  when  the  great  conflict  between  the  north  and  the 
south  began,  and  he  promptly  manifested  his  youthful 
loyalty  by  tendering  his  services  in  defense  of  the  cause 
of  the  Confederacy.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company 
D,  Sixth  North  Carolina  Infantry,  and  with  his  gallant 
command  he  participated  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
in  July,  1861.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  assigned  to 
duty  on  the  staff  of  General  William  D.  Pender  and  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  captain.  He  continued  in  active 
service  as  a  staff  officer  of  this  rank  in  General  Lee's 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  until  the  final  surrender, 
and  his  record  was  one  of  faithful  and  gallant  seivico, 
and  of  participation  in  many  important  engagements 
marking  the  progress  of  the  long,  weary  conflict.  He 
manifests  his  continued  interest  in  the  old  comrades  of 
his  youth  by  retaining  membership  in  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans'  Association. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Captain  Rosborough  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Texas  and  shortly  afterward  he 
initiated  his  independent  career  as  a  planter,  in  Bowie 
county.  He  has  continued  to  be  identified  with  the 
great  basic  industry  of  agriculture  in  this  county  dur- 
ing the  long  intervening  years,  which  have  been  marked 
by  large  and  worthy  achievements  on  his  part  and 
through  the  medium  of  his  well  ordered  efforts  he  has 
gained  a  substantial  competency,  the  while  he  has  con- 
tributed his  quota  to  the  general  development  and  civic 
progress  of  this  section  of  the  state.  His  finely  improved 
plantation  is  one  of  the  best  in  eastern  Texas,  is  eligibly 


situated  about  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Texarkana,  and 
comprises  about  2,200  acres,  of  which  he  maintains  fnllj 
one  thousand  acres  under  effective  cultivation  each  sea- 
son. The  beautiful  old  plantation  home  was  made  a 
center  of  gracious  and  cordial  hospitality,  in  full  conso- 
nance with  the  fine  old  southern  regime,  and  with  a  moat 
popular  hostess  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Rosborough.  The 
attractive  family  home  in  the  city  of  Texarkana  has 
gained  and  maintained  the  same  high  reputation  for  gen- 
erous hospitality  and  is  a  popular  rendezvous  for  the 
hosts  of  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosborough  and  their 
children.  Since  1876  the  family  have  passed  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  in  Texarkana,  and  here  the  children 
were  accorded  excellent  educational  advantages.  Cap- 
tain Rosborough  still  gives  his  personal  supervision  to 
his  extensive  landed  estate  and  is  one  of  the  leading  rep- 
resentatives of  the  agricultural  and  live-stock  industries 
in  Bowie  county.  He  is  essentially  progressive,  liberal 
and  public-spirited  in  his  civic  attitude,  and  while  he  has 
had  no  desire  for  the  honors  of  public  office  he  his 
wielded  much  influence  in  connection  with  affairs  of 
general  community  interest  and  is  a  stalwart  in  the  local 
camp  of  the  Democratic  party.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are 
communicants  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  and 
are  numbered  among  the  most  zealous  and  liberal  mem- 
bers of  the  parish  of  St.  James'  church,  in  their  home 
city. 

In  the  year  1865,  on  August  16th,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Captain  Rosborough  to  Miss  Martha  Paridi, 
who  was  bom  in  the  state  of  Vermont  and  who  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  an  old  and  honored  New  England  fanuly. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Rosborough  have  eight  children^ 
concerning  whom  the  following  brief  record  is  entered, 
in  conclusion  of  this  .sketch:  Mary  C.  is  the  wife  of  Fred 
Dumbeck,  and  they  reside  at  St.  Louis;  Thomas  Whit- 
taker is  a  resident  of  Prescott,  Arkansas,  where  he  is  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber  business ;  Nellie  is  the  wife  of  Lr.  P. 
Beidelman,  of  Prescott,  Arkansas;  Elizabeth  is  the  wife 
of  W.  N.  Bemis,  a  resident  of  St.  Louis;  Martha  is  the 
wife  of  Dr.  O.  S.  Holliday,  of  Texarkiona;  Jennie  is 
the  wife  of  Benjamin  Cox,  of  Texarkana;  Miss  Baehel 
remains  at  the  parental  home;  and  Annie  is  the  wife  of 
George  Jacks,  of  Texarkana. 

Charles  A.  Leddt.  Established  in  the  successful 
practice  of  his  profession  in  the  city  of  Greenville,  Hunt 
county,  Mr.  Leddy  has  gained  a  position  of  no  insig- 
nificant prestige  at  the  bar  of  his  native  commonwealth 
and  is  a  member  of  the  well  known  and  representative 
law  firm  of  Clark  &  Leddy,  Benjamin  F.  Looney  having 
been  the  senior  member  of  the  original  firm  of  liOoney, 
Clark  &  Leddy  until  his  assumption  of  the  ofiBiee  of 
attorney  general  of  Texas,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1918^ 

Mr.  Leddy  was  bom  in  Collin  county,  Texas,  on  the 
6th  of  January,  1880,  and  is  a  son  of  Owen  and  Saiah 
K.    (Collins)  Leddy,  who  now  reside  at  McKinnej,  the 
county  seat  of  that  county,  where  the  father  is  a  repre- 
sentative  business  man   and  influential  citizen.      Owen 
Leddy  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  where  he 
was  reared  and  educated.    As  a  young  man,  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  Civil  war,  he  came  to  Texas  and  estab- 
lished his  home  in   Collin   county,  with  the  indnstxial 
and  civic  development  and  upbuilding  of  which  he  has 
been  closely  and  effectively  identified  and  within  which 
his   circle    of    friends    is   limited   only   by   that    of    his 
acquaintances. 

He  whose  name  initiates  this  review  was  accorded  the 
advantages  of  the  public  schools  of  McKinney,  Collin 
county,  and  after  completing  the  curriculum  of  the  high 
school  he  there  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office 
and  under  the  able  preceptorship  of  the  firm  of 
Abernathy  &  Beverly.  He  made  rapid  and  substantial 
progress  in  the  absorption  and  assimilation  of  the 
science  of  jurisprudence  and  in  1900  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  in  his  native  county.  In  the  same  year  he 
removed  to  Greenville,  and  in  this  city  he  has  gained 
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distinctive  success  as  a  resourceful  trial  lawyer  and  well 
qualified  counselor,  with  the  result  that  he  has  assumed 
place  among  the  representative  members  of  the  bar  of 
Hunt  county.  For  two  years  Mr.  Leddy  served  as 
assistant  attorney  general  of  the  state,  and  he  main- 
tained his  residence  in  Austin,  the  capital  city,  during 
this  period,  where  he  served  under  the  administrations 
of  Attorney  General  Davidson  and  the  latter 's  suc- 
cessor, Attorney  General  Lightfoot.  He  is  unwavering 
in  his  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party,  is  identified 
with  various  fraternal  and  social  organizations,  and 
both*  he  and  his  wife  hold  membership  in  the  Methodist 
church,  the  while  they  are  most  popular  figures  in  the 
representative  social  activities  of  their  home  city. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1901,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Leddy  to  Miss  Anita  B.  Watson,  who  was 
born  and  reared  in  Greenville  and  who  is  a  daughter  of 
A.  B.  Watson. 

Thomas  W.  Thompson.  The  legal  profession  in 
Hunt  county  has  as  one  of  its  able  and  popular  repre- 
sentatives Thomas  Waddy  Thompson,  who  is  engaged  in 
active  practice  in  the  city  of  Greenville,  judicial  center 
and  metropolis  of  the  county,  and  who  is  now  the  effi- 
cient incumbent  of  the  office  of  county  attorney.  He 
has  gained  reputation  as  a  specially  skillful  and  resource- 
ful trial  lawyer  and  in  his  present  official  post  he  has 
brought  admirable  equipment  in  a  technical  and  execu- 
tive way,  so  that  his  administration  is  proving  most 
acceptable  and  of  definite  value  in  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  the  county  and  its  people. 

Mr.    Thompson    was    born    near    Pendleton,    Warren 
county,  Missouri,  on  the  3d  of  January,  1870,  and  is  a 
son  of  Thomas  S.  and  Annie   (Hutcherson)   Thompson, 
both    representatives    of    sterling    pioneer    families    of 
Missouri,  where  their  marriage  was  solemnized.     Thomas 
Swan  Thompson  was  a  son  of  Waddy  Thompson  and  was 
born  in  Henry  county,  Virginia,  in  1825,  the  family  hav- 
ing been  founded  in  the  historic  Old  Dominion  common- 
wealth   in   the   colonial   era.      Waddy   Thompson    was    a 
valiant   soldier   in   the   war  of    1812,   after   the   close   of 
which   he   continued   to   maintain   his   home   in   Virginia 
until  1830,  when  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Missouri 
and  numbered  himself  among  the  pioneer  settlers  of  St. 
Charles  county,  where  he  became  the  owner  of  a  large 
landed  estate  and  gained  prominence  and  success  as  an 
ag^riculturist,    giving    special    attention    to    the    propaga- 
tion   of   tobacco.     In   that   state  both   he   and   his   wife 
continued   to   reside  until   their   death   and   their   names 
merit    enduring    place    on    the    roster    of    its    sterling 
pioneers.      Thomas   S.    Thompson   was   about   five   years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  the  family  removal  to  Missouri, 
where  he  was  reared   and  educated   and  where  he  con- 
tinued to  devote  the  major  part  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  industry  of  agriculture  until  the  time  of  the 
memorable  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  in  1849.     He 
joined  the  hegira   of  adventurous  gold-seekers   in   1850 
and  made  his  way  across  the  plains  to  the  New  Eldorado. 
His  success  in  the  quest  of  the  precious  metal  was  but 
moderate  and   he   finally   returned   to  the   old  home   in 
Missouri.     In  1854,  in  connection  with  his  operations  as 
a  grower  of  and   dealer   in   tobacco,  he  made   his   first 
trip   to   Texas,   where   he   remained   for   several   months 
and   passed  a  portion  of  the   interval  in   Hunt  county. 
He  passed  the  major  part  of  his  life  in  Missouri,  was 
an    energetic    and    enterprising    business    man    and    his 
uprightness,  sincerity  and  genial  nature  gained  to  him 
the  esteem  and  good  will  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.     About  the  year  1900  he  came  to  Hunt  county, 
Texas,  where  he  passed  the  residue  of  his  long  and  use- 
ful life,  his  death  having  occurred  in  1908,  at  Commerce, 
this  county,  where  his  widow  still  maintains  her  homo, 
secure  in  the  affectionate  regard  of  all  who  know  her. 
Thomas  W.  Thompson  passed  the  days  of  his  child- 
hood  and   early   youth   on   the   old  homestead   farm   in 
Warren   county,  Missouri,  and  after  duly  availing  him- 


self of  the  advantages  of  the  public  schools  he  entered 
the  University  of  Missouri,  at  Columbia,  in  which  he 
continued  his  studies  for  six  years,  four  years  of  which 
were  spent  in  the  civil  engineering  department.  His  pre- 
dilections and  ambition,  however,  led  him  into  another 
profession  than  that  for  which  he  had  thus  equipped 
himself,  and  instead  of  entering  upon  practical  service 
as  a  civil  engineer  he  continued  a  student  in  the  uni- 
versity. He  completed  the  curriculum  of  the  law  de- 
partment, in  which  he  was  graduated  as  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1895  and  from  which  he  received  his  well 
earned  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  with  concomitant 
admission  to  the  bar  of  his  native  state.  He  was 
prominent  in  collegiate  affairs  as  an  undergraduate  and 
was  a  popular  member  of  the  Sigma  Nu  fraternity  in  his 
alma  mater.  In  1890,  while  a  student  in  the  university, 
Mr.  Thompson  enlisted  in  Company  D,  Independent 
Begiment  of  the  Missouri  National  Guard,  this  regiment 
having  been  composed  of  students  in  the  university,  and 
he  having  graduated  with  distinction  in  the  course  of 
instruction  in  the  military  department.  He  won  promo* 
tion  through  the  various  grades  to  the  position  of  cap- 
tain, and  in  1894  he  had  the  distinction  of  being  chosen 
major  of  the  entire  university  battalion,  including  the 
artillery  and  the  signal  corps.  This  noteworthy  pre- 
ferment indicates  beyond  peradventure  his  distinctive 
popularity  among  his  fellow  students  and  also  his  skill 
in  military  tactics. 

For 'two  years  after  his  graduation  in  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  university  Mr.  Thompson  was  employed  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  legal  department  of 
the  state  of  Missouri,  especial  duty  being  assigned  to 
him  in  the  matter  of  effecting  the  enforcement  of  the 
oleomargarine  law.  During  this  period  he  maintained 
his  headquarters  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  incidentally 
he  gained  experience  of  valuable  order.  In  the  autumn 
of  1897  Mr.  Thompson  came  to  Hunt  county,  Texas,  and 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  thriving 
little  city  of  Commerce.  He  soon  proved  his  ability  as 
an  advocate  and  counselor  and  was  successful  in  devel- 
oping a  substantial  and  lucrative  law  business.  He 
continued  in  practice  at  Commerce  until  1909,  when  he 
removed  to  Greenville,  the  county  seat,  in  which  city  he 
has  found  broader  scope  for  his  professional  activities, 
the  extent  and  importance  of  which  have  given  him 
secure  prestige  as  one  of  the  representative  members  of 
the  splendid  bar  of  Hunt  county.  In  November,  1912, 
he  was  elected  county  attorney,  and  to  the  affairs  of  this 
important  office  he  now  gives  the  major  part  of  his 
time  and  attention.  He  is  known  as  a  man  of  high 
academic  and  professional  attainments,  and  is  specially 
interested  in  educational  affairs,  in  which  connection  he 
is  most  zealous  in  affording  proper  advantages  to  young 
folk  who  lack  financial  means  but  who  are  ambitious  for 
adequate  education.  As  a  citizen  he  is  emphatically 
liberal  and  progressive  and  he  is  ever  ready  to  give  his 
influence  and  tangible  co-operation  in  the  furtherance 
of  measures  and  enterprises  projected  for  the  general 
good  of  the  community. 

In  politics  Mr.  Thompson  is  an  effective  and  zealous 
advocate  of  the  principles  and  policies  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  he  has  given  yeoman  service  in  the 
furtherance  of  its  cause.  He  has  completed  the  circle 
of  both  York  and  Scottish  Bite  Masonry,  in  the  former 
of  which  his  maximum  affiliation  is  with  De  Molay  Com- 
mandery.  No.  20,  Knights  Templar,  in  his  home  city, 
and  in  the  latter  of  which  he  has  received  the  thirty- 
second  degree,  as  an  affiliate  of  Texas  Sovereign  Con- 
sistory, Sublime  Princes  of  the  Boyal  Secret,  in  the 
city  of  Dallas.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  zealous  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  South,  in  which 
they  are  identified  with  the  Kavanaugh  church  in 
Greenville.  They  are  also  popular  factors  in  the  repre- 
sentative social  activities  of  the  community  and  their 
attractive  home  is  known  for  its  gracious  and  unostenta- 
tious hospitality. 
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On  the  26th  of  December,  1901,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Thompson  to  Miss  Bockie  A.  White,  who 
was  bom  at  Pittsburgh  the  county  seat  of  Camp  county, 
Texas,  and  whose  father  Samuel  White  was  a  representa- 
tive citizen  of  that  section  of  the  state.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thompson  have  four  children, — ^Helen  Lee,  Dorothy, 
Martha  Louise,  and  Thomas  Waddy,  Jr. 

William  Pierson.  In  the  election  of  November, 
1912,  there  was  all  of  consistency  in  according  through 
popular  franchise  the  official  preferment  now  held  by 
Judge  Pierson, — that  of  judge  of  the  Eighth  judicial 
district  of  his  native  state, — for  he  brings  to  the  bench 
the  high  attainments  of  a  thorough  legist  and  jurist, 
the  well  trained  mind  and  judicial  acumen  demanded 
in  the  office  of  which  he  is  now  the  incumbent,  and  the 
sterling  character  and  high  ideals  which  ever  conserve 
the  adblninistration  of  equity  and  justice.  Judge  Pierson 
has  gained  well  deserved  prestige  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative members  of  the  bar  of  northeastern  Texas, 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  is 
known  as  a  most  loyal,  progressive  and  public-spirited 
citizen.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1898  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  the  stage  of  his  professional 
activities  has  been  in  Hunt  county,  with  residence  in  the 
thriving  city  of  Greenville,  the  judicial  center  of  the 
county. 

Judge  Pierson  was  born  at  Oilmar,  Upshur  county, 
Texas,  on"  the  12th  of  March,  1871,  and  is  a  Son  of 
Marshall  S.  and  Boxana  (Ryan)  Pierson,  the  former  a 
native  of  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  and  the  latter  of  Texas, 
her  parents  having  been  sterling  pioneers  of  the  Lone 
Star  state.  Marshall  S.  Pierson  came  to  Texas  as  a 
youth  in  his  'teens  and  located  at  New  Salem,  Busk 
county,  where  he  maintained  his  home  until  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Civil  war,  when  he  gave  prompt  evidence  of 
his  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  by  enlisting 
in  a  company  recruited  at  that  place.  With  his  regi- 
ment he  continued  in  active  service,  in  the  command  of 
Colonel  Taylor,  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  he  proved 
a  valiant  and  faithful  soldier,  having  participated  in  a 
number  of  important  engagements,  besides  many  of 
minor  order.  Mr.  Pierson  became  eventually  a  repre- 
sentative merchant  at  Emory,  the  county  seat  of  Eains 
county,  where  his  loved  and  devoted  wife,  Boxana 
(Byan)  Pierson,  died  in  the  year  1881,  when  her  son 
William,  of  this  review,  was  a  lad  of  ten  years.  In 
1890  the  father  removed  from  Emory  to  Haskell,  the 
judicial  center  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  in 
northwestern  Texas,  and  there  he  became  prominently 
identified  with  the  banking  business,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued to  be  engaged  until  his  death,  in  1909.  He  was 
a  man  of  inflexible  integrity,  marked  business  ability  and 
indefatigable  energy, — a  citizen  of  influence  and  one 
who  commanded  the  unqualified  esteem  of  his  fellow 
men. 

Judge  Pierson  is  indebted "  to  the  public  schools  of 
Emory  and  Haskell  for  his  early  educational  discipline, 
which  was  effectively  supplemented  by  a  full  course  in 
Baylor  University,  at  Waco,  in  which  institution  he 
continued  his  studies  for  five  years  and  in  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1896,  with  two  degrees.  In  preparation  for 
his  chosen  profession  he  then  entered  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Texas,  in  the  city  of  Austin, 
and  in  this  institution  he  was  graduated  as  a  member 
of  the  class  of  1898,  duly  receiving  his  well  earned 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  and  forthwith  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  his  native  state.  In  September  of 
the  same  year  Judge  Pierson  opened  an  office  in  the  city 
of  Greenville,  Hunt  county,  where  he  has  since  main- 
tained his  home  and  where  his  ability  and  character 
have  been  the  solid  basis  upon  which  he  built  up  a  large, 
substantial  and  representative  law  business,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  he  has  gained  specially  high  reputation 
as  a  skilled  and  resourceful  advocate  and  as  a  counselor 


thoroughly  fortified  in  knowledge  of  jurisprudence  and 
precedent. 

The  Democratic  party  has  ever  held  the  unequivocal 
allegiance  of  Judge  Pierson,  and  in  July,  1912,  in  the 
primary  election,  he  was  made  the  nominee  of  his  party 
for  district  judge  of  the  Eighth  judicial  district,  com- 
prising the  counties  of  Hunt,  Bains,  Delta  and  Hopkins. 
His  strong  hold  upon  popular  confidence  and  esteem 
was  significantly  shown  in  the  ensuing  general  election, 
for  he  received  a  splendid  majority  at  the  polls  and  was 
elected  for  the  regular  term  of  four  years.  He  assumed 
his  position  on  the  bench  on  the  1st  of  January,  19>3, — 
a  man  eminently  qualified  for  this  position  of  distinc- 
tive trust  and  responsibility. 

Judge  Pierson  has  been  an  active  worker  in  behalf  of 
the  political  party  with  which  he  is  arrayed  and  the  star 
of   which   is   now  in   the   ascendency.     He   represented 
Hunt  county  in  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature, 
in  1901-03  and  proved  a  valuable  working  member  on 
the  floor  of  the  house  and  in  the  deliberation  of  the 
committee-room.      He    was   assigned   to   membership  on 
various   important   committees,   including  the   ."judiciary, 
and  he  introduced  a  number  of  importent  bills,  which 
he  ably  championed  to  enactment.     He  introduced  the 
bill  providing  for  the  establishing  of  the  state  industrial 
school  for  girls,  at  Denton,  and,  as  a  member   of  the 
committee  on  education,  he  exerted  potent  influence  in 
establishing  the  state  normal  schools  at  Denton  and  San 
Marcos.    He  also  had  the  distinction  of  being*  author  of 
the   original  bill  prohibiting  the  shipment   of   eash-on- 
delivery  packages  of  intoxicating  liquors  into  Texas. 

Taking  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  touches  the  wel- 
fare of  his  native  state  and  his  home  city,  Judge  Pierson 
is  ever  ready  to  give  his  influence  and  support  in  con- 
nection with  enterprises  and  measures  advanced  for  the 
general  good  of  the  community,  and  is  essentially  pro- 
gressive and  liberal  in  his  civic  attitude.  He  holds 
membership  in  the  Baptist  church  and  his  wife  in  the 
M.  E.  church.  South,  and  they  are  popular  factors  in  the 
representative  social  activities  of  their  home  city.  He 
is  affiliated  with  the  local  organizations  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  the  Blnights  of  Pythias,  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
in  which  last  he  is  consul  commander,  1912-13,  of  Bois 
d'Arc  Camp  No.  3,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
state,  with  a  membership  of  more  than  one  thousand. 
He  is  an  appreciative,  active  and  valued  member  of 
the  Texas  Historical  Society,  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Burleson  College,  at  Greenville.  In 
1910  Judge  and  Mrs.  Pierson  made  an  extended  tour 
through  Europe,  but  they  returned  home  with  renewed 
and  distinctive  appreciation  of  the  manifold  advantages 
and  attractions  of  the  Lone  Star  state. 

In  the  city  of  Austin,  in  the  year  1901  was  solonnired 
the  marriage  of  Judge  Pierson  to  Miss  Lena  HaskeU, 
who  was  graduated  in   the   University  of   Texas  as  a 
mfember  of  the  class  of  that  year.    She  was  born  in  the 
state  of  Illinois  but  was  raised  in  Nebraska  and  moved 
to  Texas  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years.     Jud^e  and  Mrs. 
Pierson  have  two  children, — William  Haskell  and  Alice 
Lenore. 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Coss.  Although  counirf  jud|re  of 
Bandall  county,  Mr.  Coss  is  a  teacher  by  profession, 
and  during  his  residence  in  Bandall  county  has  proved 
his  ability  and  skill  as  an  educator,  so  that  his  Section 
to  the  office  of  county  judge  is  a  deserved  tribute  to  the 
efliciency  which  he  had  previously  displayed  in  all  hifi 
relations  with  this  county.  Previous  to  coming  here 
Mr.  Coss  practiced  law  in  Vernon  county,  Missouri,  for  a 
short  time,  but  most  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  edu- 
cational work. 

Charles  E.  Coss  was  bom  in  Greene  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, April  14,  1865.  His  paternal  ancestors  eame  from 
Holland,  settling  in  Maryland  in  the  midst  of  a  Qoaker 
colony.     On   the  maternal  side  the  ancestry  is   Seoteh. 
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Judge  Coss's  father  was  John  C.  Coss,  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania who  died  in  1905,  at  Lexington,  Missouri,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three.  He  gave  forty  years  of  his  active 
career  to  the  ministry  of  the  Southern  Methodist  church. 
He  became  a  resident  in  Missouri  in  1869,  and  during 
the  four  years  previous  to  that  had  lived  in  Ohio.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  war  he  served  in  the  Union  army,  although 
his  service  was  contrary  to  his  principle,  his  sympathy 
being  all  with  the  South.  The  maiden  name  of  the 
mother  was  Mary  Daly,  who  was  also  bom  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  who  died  ten  weeks  after  the  birth  of  her  son 
Charles.  The  father  was  again  married  and  by  this 
marriage  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Charles  E.  Coss  was  educated  at  Mt.  Morris  College 
in  Morristown,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1882,  and  began  his  career  as  a  teacher  near  Morris- 
town.  He  followed  the  work  of  education  for  thirty-one 
years  and  served  in  all  capacities  from  teacher  to  prin- 
cipal and  superintendent.  For  one  year  he  taught  in 
Cooper  College  at  Moundsville,  Missouri,  and  altogether 
taught  for  seventeen  years  in  that  state.  He  first  be- 
came a  resident  of  Texas  in  1901,  and  taught  at  Nava- 
sota.  After  his  first  term  he  took  up  the  reading  of 
law,  and  subsequently  passed  the  examination  and  prac- 
ticed for  two  years  in  Vernon  county,  Missouri.  He 
came  to  Randall  county  and  located  at  Canyon  City  in 
August,  1908.  During  the  first  three  years  in  Canyon 
City  he  taught  in  the  public  schools  and  on  July  27, 
1912,  was  elected  to  the  office  of  county  judge.  This 
office  also  carries  with  it  ex-officio,  the  duties  of  county 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  Judge  Coss 
has  active  supervision  over  the  schools  of  Randall  county. 
He  is  secretary  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  of 
Randall  county. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  has  always  been 
more  or  less  active  in  political  affairs.  He  is  affiliated 
with  the  Masonic  order,  and  is  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Christian  church  at  Canyon  City.  He  was  mar- 
ried March  17,  1889,  in  Vernon  county,  Missouri,  to  Miss 
Nettie  H.  Hale,  who  was  born  in  Missouri,  a  daujjhter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hale.  Mrs.  Cofs  died  in  1895 
at  the  a^je  of  twenty-four.  The  one  son  of  that  union 
was  Joseph  Clay  Coss,  born  in  Vernon  county,  Missouri, 
in  1890.  On  December  24,  1909,  Judge  Coss  married 
in  Canyon  City,  Miss  Emma  Brandon,  who  was  born  in 
Texas,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Brandon, 
her  father  being  an  old  time  Texan,  and  one  of. the 
leading  lawyers  of  the  Panhandle.  The  one  son  of  the 
second  marriage  is  George  Brandon  Coss,  born  at  Can- 
yon, November  25,  1910.  Judge  Coss,  during  his  youth, 
worked  his  way  through  school,  and  the  attainments  and 
position  of  influence  which  he  has  acquired  have  all  been 
due  to  his  steady  ability  and  persistent  effort  in  advanc- 
ing his  career. 

Jeff  D.  Ayres.  One  of  the  successful  men  who  have 
identified  themselves  with  west  Texas,  not  only  because 
of  its  business  and  its  splendid  natural  resources,  but 
also  because  of  its  climatic  and  health  conditions,  is  Jeff 
D.  Ayres,  now  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  bar 
at  Sterling  City. 

Mr.  Ayres  was  born  March  29,  1868,  in  Tarrant 
county,  Texas,  and  comes  of  a  family  which  was  identi- 
fied with  that  Fection  of  Texas  from  the  beginning  of 
its  organized  government  and  history.  His  parents 
were  .lames  H.  and  Louisa  Ayres,  of  Tarrant  county. 
The  father,  who  followed  farming  and  stock  raising  in 
tliat  county  was  five  years  old  when  the  family  moved 
to  Texas  from  Tennessee,  and  Grandfather  Ayres  had 
the  distinction  of  serving  as  the  first  county  clerk  of 
Tarrant  county  after  its  civil  organization  about  sixty 
years  ago.  The  father  was  engaged  in  farming  and  stock 
raising  in  Tarrant  county  until  his  death  in  1885,  and, the 
mother  followed  him  a  short  time  later.  There  were 
eight  children  in  the  family,  and  Mr.  Ayres  is  the 
youngest   boy.      The   Ayres   family    is   an    old   southern 


stock,  and  has  many  representatives  throughout  the 
southern  states.  It  is  Scotch-Irish,  and  Mr.  Ayres' 
mother  was  of  Swiss  ancestry. 

Jeff  D.  Ayres  attained  his  early  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Fort  Worth,  and  then  was  sent  to  a  fine  old 
school  conducted  in  the  early  days  in  Hood  County,  the 
Add-Ran  College.  After  that  he  read  law  with  his 
brother,  B.  P.  Ayres,  of  Fort  Worth,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1891.  After  practicing  for  several  years 
in  Fort  Worth,  his  health  gave  out,  and  he  then  took  a 
position  as  a  traveling  salesman,  representing  an  im- 
plement house  for  several  years.  In  1905  he  resumed 
practice  and  located  at  Sterling  City,  where  he  has  since 
had  his  office  and  home. 

Mr.  Ayres  is  a  loyal  Democrat,  and  has  done  much 
in  the  interest  of  his  party  in  this  part  of  the  state. 
He  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Executive 
Committee  for  eight  years.  On  January  15,  1907,  he 
married  Miss  Mayzie  L.  Gillies,  who  was  born  in  Can- 
ada, a  daughter  of  Doctor  N.  B.  Gillies,  a  physician 
formerly  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and  who  died  in  Okla- 
homa in  1912.  Mr.  Ayres  and  wife  have  three  children. 
Darnell,  the  oldest  was  born  December  3,  1907.  Miss 
Jean  was  born  in  1908,  and  Benjamin  P.  was  born  May 
21,  1910. 

Joseph  F.  Nichols.  A  representative  member  of  the 
bar  of  Hunt  county,  a  citizen  of  distinctive  initiative 
ability  and  progressiveness  and  one  who  has  done  much 
to  furfher  the  civic  and  material  development  of  this 
favored  section  of  the  Lone  Star  state,  is  Major  Joseph 
F.  Nichols,  who  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  the  city  of  Greenville,  who  has  been  an 
influential  factor  in  the  promotion  and  completion  of 
important  interurban-railway  projects,  who  has  served 
with  marked  ability  as  a  member  of  the  state  legislature 
and  as  mayor  of  his  thriving  home  city,  and  who  holds 
the  rank  of  major  in  the  Texas  National  Guard.  Further 
interest  attaches  to  the  career  of  this  sterling  and  hon- 
ored citizen  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  native 
son  of  Texas  and  a  scion  of  one  of  the  well  known  and 
representative  old  families  of  the  state. 

Major  Nichols  was  born  at  Bastrop,  Texas,  the 
judicial  center  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  date  of  his  nativity  was  April  2,  1868.  After  duly 
availing  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  public  schools 
he  entered  the  Texas  Agricultural  &  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, at  Bryan,  in  which  he  was  graduated  as  a  member 
of  the  class  of  1889.  Having  determined  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  profession  in  which  he  has  since  attained 
to  much  of  success  and  distinction,  he  was  matriculated 
in  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Texas,  at 
Austin,  in  which  he  was  graduated  as  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1893,  with  two  honors,  and  from  which  he 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  with  con- 
comitant admission  to  the  bar  of  his  native  state.  In 
1893  of  the  same  year  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
city  of  Greenville,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  success- 
ful practice  of  his  profession,  with  a  large  and  repre- 
sentative clientele,  and  where  he  has  been  most  promin- 
ently identified  with  progressive  movements  through 
which  has  been  compassed  the  upbuilding  of  one  of  the 
most  vital  and  attractive  cities  of  northern  Texas. 

Major  Nichols  has  shown  at  all  times  the  highest  of 
civic  ideals,  and  his  first  important  service  in  connection 
with  matters  of  public  importance  was  one  that  re- 
dounds to  his  credit.  This  was  in  the  management  of 
the  prohibition  forces  in  the  local-option  election  in 
Hunt  county  in  1895,  at  which  time  he  ably  manoeuvered 
the  campaign  forces  at  his  command  and  did  much  to 
bring  about  the  victory  which  did  away  with  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  in  his  home  city  and  county.  At 
the  inception  of  the  Spanish- American  war  Major 
Nichols  enlisted  as  a  member  of  Company  C,  Third 
Texas  Volunteer  Infantry,   and  was  chosen   captain  of 
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his  company,  with  which  he  was  stationed  for  a  time  at 
Fort  Clark,  in  Kinney  county,  and  later  at  Fort  Bliss, 
in  El  Paso  county,  the  Thir<l  Texas  was  not  called  to 
the  stage  of  military  activities  in  Cuba  or  the  Philippine 
islands,  but  was  held  in  reserve  until  February,  1899, 
when  its  members  received  their  honorable  discharge 
from  the  United  States  service.  Since  the  close  of  the 
war  Major  Nichols  has  continued  his  active  and  appreci- 
ative identification  with  the  Texas  National  Guard,  in 
which  he  is  now  major  of  the  First  Battalion,  Third 
Texas  Infantry. 

Major  Nichols  continued  in  the  active  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Greenville  until  1905,  since  which  time  his 
attention  has  been  j^iven  largely  to  municipal  affairs 
and  the  promotion  of  semi-public  enterprises  of  import- 
ant order.  After  having  represented  the  1st  ward  as  a 
member  of  the  city  board  of  aldermen  for  three  years, 
he  was  elected  mayor  of  Greenville,  in  1906,  and  he  con- 
tinued the  efficient  and  valued  incumbent  of  this  office 
for  four  years,  his  retirement  occurring  in  April,  1910. 
His  insistent  policy  of  progress iveness  during  his  admin- 
istration as  executive  head  of  the  municipal  government 
was  fruitful  in  splendid  results  of  enduring  order. 
Under  his  regime  were  initiated  the  municipal  improve- 
ments that  have  given  Greenville  prestige  as  being  one 
of  the  most  modern  and  enterprising  cities  of  Texas,  ^ 
with  the  best  of  facilities  in  the  linos  of  lighting,  water  * 
supply,  sewerage,  street  improvements,  health  ordinances, 
etc.  He  was  specially  zealous  in  bringing  about  the 
paving  of  the  streets  and  the  construction  of  concrete 
sidewalks,  the  while  the  water  and  electric-lighting 
systems  were  brought  up  to  the  highest  standard.  Mayor 
Nichols  made  a  special  study  of  municipal  problems  and 
of  methods  of  conser\'ing  economy  without  hampering 
progressive  work.  He  gave  careful  consideration  to  the 
issuing  of  the  municipal  bonds  of  the  city  under  effec- 
tive conditions  and  brought  into  excellent  working  order 
the  various  departments  of  the  municipal  government, 
with  the  result  that  his  administration  has  passed  on 
record  as  one  of  the  most  successful  and  valuable  in  the 
entire  history  of  Greenville.  He  was  a  stanch  advocate 
of  the  commission  form  of  government  and  the  same 
was  adopted  in  (Jreenvillo  under  his  administration  as 
mayor.  The  noteworthy  success  of  his  administration 
has*  given  him  high  reputation  as  an  expert  an<l  authority 
in  ccmnoction  with  munici])al  affairs,  and  his  counsel  is 
often  sought  along  this  lino  by  representative  citizens  of 
otlicr  municipalities. 

Kvor  a  stalwart  in  the  canijj  of  the  Democratic  jiarty, 
Major  Nichols  has  been  a  H^alous  a<lvocate  of  its  prin- 
cijdes  and  pcdicies,  and  in  tlie  autumn  of  1910  he  was 
elected  to  represent  Ifunt  county  in  the  lower  house  of 
the  legislature,  in  which  lie  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Thirty-second  general  assembly  and  proved  one  of  its 
'  most  earnest  and  etTective  workers.  He  was  floor-leader 
of  the  prohibition  forces  in  the  house  <luring  this  mem- 
orable session  and  had  charge  of  the  measures  which 
were  propose«l  in  connection  with  constitutional  amend- 
ments. He  was  assigned  to  various  important  com- 
mittees, including  that  on  ai>])ro]>riations,  and  he  labored 
with  characteristic  ardor  and  sincerity  in  the  j)romotion 
of  legishition  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  state  and  its 
peojde,  the  while  he  gave  special  attention  to  the  needs 
of  his  constituent   district. 

After  retiring  from  the  office  of  mayor  of  Greenville 
Major  Nichols  turned  his  attention  vigorously  to  the 
noteworthy  jjroject  of  building  an  interurban  electric 
line  between  Greenville  and  Dallas,  with  branches  from 
his  home  city  io  other  points  to  the  north  and  east. 
He  effected  for  this  laudable  purpose  the  organization 
of  the  Eastern  Texas  Traction  Company,  and  of  this 
corporation  he  is  vice  president  and  general  attorney. 
The  company  is  pniceeding  with  the  building  of  its 
system  and  the  same  is  destined  to  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  fine  section  of  country  traversed  by  its  lines. 
To  the  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  this  important  cor- 


poration the  Major  now  gives  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  and  attention,  and  he  is  ever  ready  to  lend  his 
influence  and  tangible  co-operation  in  the  furtherance 
of  measures  and  enterprises  advanced  for  the  general 
good  of  the  community.  He  is  most  loyal  to  his  native 
state  and  never  wearies  in  exploiting  the  manifold  at- 
tractions, resources  and  advantages  of  the  fine  old  Lone 
Star  commonwealth.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  all  of  Greenville,  and  his  religious  con- 
nection is  with  the  Wesley  Methodist  church. 

The  year  1898  bore  record  of  the  solemnization  of  the 
marriage  of  Major  Nichols  to  Miss  Louise  Northrop,  who 
was  born  and  reared  in  Greenville.  The  one  child  of  this 
union  is  a  son,  Frank. 

Joseph  D.  Hassell.  A  former  mayor  of  San  Angelo, 
Mr.  Hassell  since  locating  in  this  city  has  been  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  business  and  also  now  has  a  department 
for  abstracts,  combining  the  two  lines  in  a  very  pros- 
perous business,  and  affording  a  reliable  and  important 
service  to  all  whose  dealings  are  in  land  and  general  real 
estate. 

Joseph  D.  Hassell  has  lived  in  Texas  since  he  was  five 
years  old.  The  family  belongs  to  Tennessee  originally, 
and  is  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry  on  both  sides,  the 
family  formerly  having  been  planters  and  slave  holders 
back  in  Tennessee  before  the  war  and  all  of  them  suf- 
fering a  great  deal  by  the  reverses  caused  through  the 
results  of  the  war.  His  father  was  one  of  the  kindly 
masters  of  the  south,  and  his  slaves  held  him  in  the 
greatest  affection.  This  is  shoA^n  by  the  fact  that  they 
all  remaine<l  on  the  plantation  after  given  their  free- 
dom until  1868,  when  the  family  left  Tennessee,  and 
starte<I  for  Texas. 

Joseph  D.  Hassell  was  born  at  Hamburg  Landing  in 
Tennessee,  April  25,  1863,  a  son  of  J.  D.  and  Addie 
(Tarkington)  Hassell.  The  father,  who  was  a  farmer 
was  a  soldier  of  the  Confederate  army  in  Forrest's  eom- 
man<l,  and  went  through  from  the  early  months  of  the 
war  until  its  close.  The  last  eleven  months  were  spent 
2is  a  Fe<leral  prisoner  in  ('am]>  Morton  at  Indianapolis. 
He  continued  to  farm  after  the  war  until  1868,  and 
then  loa<led  his  family  and  household  possessions  into 
a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen  and  accomplished  the  migration 
to  north  Texas,  locating  near  Sherman  in  Grayson  county. 
There  he  continued  farming  and  raising  stock  up  to 
1892,  in  which  year  he  move<I  out  to  Childress  county, 
and  continued  his  industry  there  until  his  death  in 
1898.  The  mother  <lie<l  in^Grayson  county  about  1878. 
There  were  four  chihlren  and  Joseph  D.  Hassell  was  the 
se^'ond. 

He  was  reared  and  educated  chiefly  in  Grayson  county, 
where  he  attended  the  public  schools,  was  later  given 
the  opportunity  of  two  years  study  in  Baylor  UniYer- 
sity  at  Waco,  and  then  took  a  degree  in  a  commercial 
course  at  the  Eastman  Business  College  in  Poughkeepaie, 
New  York.  Thus  equi])ped,  he  engaged  in  teaching  and 
cdntiniied  as  a  teacher  for  ten  years  to  August,  1898. 
After  that  he  was  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Vasal- 
styne.  Texas,  until  January,  1905.  Selling  out  his  busi- 
ness in  Grayson  county  in  that  year,  he  moved  to  San 
Angelo,  and  established  his  office  for  dealing  in  real 
estate.  Since  then  he  has  added  his  abstract  department, 
and  the  San  Angelo  Abstract,  as  his  firm  is  known,  is 
the  leading  concern  of  its  kind  in  Tom  Green  conntj. 
Mr.  Hassell  served  his  city  in  the  office  of  couneilman 
from  1908  to  1910,  and  then  was  elected  and  aerved 
one  term  as  mayor.  He  is  a  Democrat,  and  has  been 
a  worker  for  his  party's  interests.  Fraternally  his  affili- 
ations are  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  ne  haa  for 
several  years  heen  a  deacon  in  the  Christian  chnreh,  in 
the  ])rogressive  branch  of  that  denomination. 

On   April   30,    1893,   occurred   his  marriage   to    Misa 
Hattie  Lair,  of  Collin  county,  a  daughter  of  Galen  H. 
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and  Sarah  (Judd)  Lair.  Her  father  came  from  Ken- 
tucky in  an  early  day,  was  a  farmer,  and  when  the  war 
came  on  enlisted  for  service  in  the  brijjade  of  Sull 
Ross,  under  which  noted  commander  he  had  served  as  a 
ranger  before  the  war.  He  went  throughout  the  period 
of  hostilities,  and  then  lived  quietly  as  a  farmer  and 
stock  raiser  until  his  death  m  1896.  The  mother  died 
about  1897.  The  six  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hassell, 
two  sons  and  four  daughters,  are  as  follows:  Wood, 
aged  nineteen,  and  now  in  his  second  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas;  Miss  Frankie;  Miss  Fern;  Miss  Floyd; 
J.  D.  Hassell,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Bobbie,  the  youngest,  being 
five  year  old.  The  others  are  in  school  in  San  Angelo. 
Having  been  reared  in  Texas,  and  having  been  in 
business  here  all  his  active  career,  Mr.  Hassell  has  a 
firm  basis  for  his  judgment  that  the  western  part  of 
the  state  is  the  coming  country,  both  for  its  healthful 
climate  and  from  a  business  and  industrial  point  of  view. 
Tillable  land  can  be  bought  in  this  section  from  ten  to 
thirty  dollars  per  acre,  and  grazing  lands  from  three  to 
ten  dollars  per  acre.  It  is  ideal  as  a  stock  country, 
adapted  to  cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  horses,  and  its  mild 
climate  makes  it  preferable  for  those  purposes  above  all 
states  to  the  north.  In  the  vicinity  of  San  Angelo,  much 
of  the  land  is  now  being  placed  under  irrigation  both 
by  gravity  and  pumping  process.  The  climate  will  al- 
ways be  a  great  asset,  and  its  wholesomeness  is  further 
attested  by  the  fact  that  the  State  Sanitarium  for  Tuber- 
culosis is  located  at  Carlsbad  sixteen  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  San  Angelo,  and  on  the  north  Concho  River. 

Neil  M.  Howison  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  big 
farming  and  business  men  of  Bogata,  and  he  is  rapidly 
coming  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  citizens  of  the 
community.  He  came  here  in  1874  as  a  young 
Virginian,  a  seeker  after  fortune  such  as  comes  to 
reward  the  efforts  of'  diligent  labor  and  honest 
striving.  That  his  farming  has  been  effective  is  evi- 
denced by  his  possession  of  a  wide  area  of  the  best 
lands  in  his  vicinity,  and  his  activities  have  extended 
into  other  lines  of  enterprise  as  well.  He  has  aided 
very  materially  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  banks  and  banking  facilities  in  Bogata  and  was  a 
prime  factor  in  the  securing  of  railroad  enterprises 
here  as  the  donor  of  necessary  right-of-ways,  and  as 
a  guarantor  of  the  cash  bonus  agreed  upon  by  the 
promoters  of  the  road  and  the  town  authorities.  He 
has  long  exercised  a  ruling  influence  in  the  local  farm- 
ing organizations  brought  into  existence  as  a  means 
of  combating  untoward  influences  arrayed  against  the 
farming  element  and  has  long  been  recognised  as  one 
of  those  founts  of  human  energy  and  enterprise  so 
necessary  to  real   advancement   in   any   community. 

Mr.  Howison  was  born  in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia, 
August  7,  1853,  and  is  of  Colonial  ancestry.  His  an- 
cestors were  settlers  in  Prince  William  county,  that 
state,  and  the  history  of  the  family  settlement  begins 
with  two  brothers  who  were  Scotch  emigrants.  Their 
posterity  has  won  eminence  and  renown  in  the  pro- 
fession, in  business  and  in  times  of  war  as  well  as 
in  times  of  peace.  They  have  helped  to  make  history 
jn  Virginia  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  name  is  an  honored  one  wherever  it  is 

heard. 

Samuel  Howison,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of 
this  review  and  a  soi;i,  of  one  of  the  Howisons  of  Revo- 
lutionary fame,  was  k  banker  in  Fredericksburg,  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  that  state  he  was  born,  there  he  lived, 
and  there  he  died.  His  wife  was  Helen  Moore,  of  Irish 
birth,  and  both  lie  buried  in  Fredericksburg,  where 
they  reared  their  fine  family.  Their  children  were 
William;  John,  the  father  of  the  subject;  James,  who 
was  purser  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis  for  many  years  before  the  Rebellion;  Samuel, 
a   banker  of  Fredericksburg  before  the  war,   and  who 


later  became  president  of  the  Potomac  Ferry  Com- 
pany; Edward  M.,  who  pioneered  to  California  and 
served  there  as  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  state  during 
the  Civil  war  for  several  years;  Neil,  who  spent  his 
life  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Navy;  Ann, 
who  ^^as  twice  married,  her  first  husband  was  a  Mr. 
Thorburn  and  her  second  husband  was  Commodore 
Domin  of  the  United  States  Army,  an  Irishman  and 
a  Union  man,  but  three  of  their  sons  fought  in  the 
Confederate  army;  Jane  married  James  Beale,  a  mer- 
chant and  influential  business  man  of  Fredericksburg; 
Minnie  died  as  the  wife  of  Prof.  Richard  Sterling, 
and  Helen  married  Captain  Thorburn  of  the  United 
States  army. 

John  Howison  was  bom  on  February  11,  1809,  and 
died  in  August,  1879.  He  was  a  man  of  education, 
but  lacked  a  college  training,  although  he  was  a  stud- 
ent all  his  life,  and  acquired  a  broad  knowledge  of 
many  subjects,  equipping  himself  with  a  liberal  fund 
of  information  that  enabled  him  to  successfully  cope 
with  his  fellow  men  in  business  and  politics,  while 
his  deeper  knowledge  of  the  best  literature  was  a 
thing  unequalled  by  many  of  the  men  of  his  time.  He 
was  a  man  ready  of  speech  and  his  ability  as  a  stump- 
speaker  was  widely  felt  in  the  period  of  readjustment, 
when  he  made  known  his  stout  opposition  to  the 
theories  of  Senator  Mahone  of  the  State  of  Virginia 
following  the  war.  He  died  that  same  day  after  the 
speech. 

In  the  early  thirties  Mr.  Howison  engaged  in  busi- 
ness in  Richmond,  and  his  prospects  there  for  a  suc- 
cessful business  career  were  of  the  brightest  when  he 
was  called  to  Fredericksburg  to  succeed  his  father  as 
cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Virginia,  where  he  served  for 
thirty-three  years.  During  the  war  period  he  served 
as  claim  adjuster  for  the  Confederate  government  and 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Federals  in  Culpepper 
county  and  served  a  term  in  confinement  in  a  north- 
ern prison,  Washington,  D.  C.  After  the  war  he  was 
chosen  superintendent  of  Public  Construction  for  his 
county  and  served  thus  for  many  years  with  the  great- 
est efficiency,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned. Mr.  Howison  married  Ann  Lee,  a  daughter 
of  Hancock  Lee  of  Fauquier  county,  Virginia,  who 
married  Susan  Richards  of  Bath  county,  that  state, 
and  reared  a  family  of  twelve  children.  Mrs.  Howi- 
son died  in  3861,  leaving  children  as  follows:  John, 
who  was  killed,  while  serving  in  the  Confederate  army, 
at  Gettysburg;  Edward  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pet- 
ersburg; Dr.  H.  Lee  Howison,  a  Confederate  soldier 
and  a  scout  with  Mosby,  who  came  to  Texas  soon  after 
the  war,  and  married  Margaret  Howison;  he  died  in 
Bogata  where  he  had  practiced  medicine  all  his  active 
life,  and  left  a  family  at  his  passing;  Helen  married 
John  Rinehart  and  resides  in  West  Virginia;  Lud- 
well  L.  lives  in  Portland,  Maine;  Neil  M.,  of  this  re- 
view; Nannie  married  Patrick  Waring,  and  they  are 
residents  of  Essex  county,  Virginia.  The  second  wife 
of  Mr.  Howison  was  Miss  Lucy  Ralston,  a  lady  of  edu- 
cation and  refinement,  for  some  years  a  teacher  of 
standing  in  her  community.  Two  daughters  were  bom 
to  them,  Janie  and  Mamie. 

Neil  M.  Howison  was  a  mere  school  boy  when  the 
Civil  war  was  in  progress,  and  he  was  thus  deprived 
of  the  pleasure  of  participation  in  the  military  con- 
flict. The  stress  and  strife  of  the  period  prevented 
him  from  securing  more  than  a  meager  education,  his 
attendance  at  the  Fredericksburg  Academy  not  ex- 
tending beyond  his  sixteenth  year.  His  first  inde- 
pendent work  after  leaving  school  was  with  an  engi- 
neering corps  engaged  in  some  railroad  eonstmetion 
work,  and  he  later  gained  some  experience  as  a  mer- 
chant's clerk.  It  was  about  the  time  when  he  reached 
his  majority  that  he  first  came  to  Texas,  and  locating 
in  Galveston,  he  secured  work  with  a  prominent  firm  of 
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cotton  factors,  known  as  Cannon  &  Williams.  He 
spent  the  season  of  1S74  buying  cotton  for  them  at 
Oakwood,  after  which  he  came  to  Bogata,  to  which 
place  his  brother,  the  doctor,  had  preceded  him,  and 
he  spent  three  years  there  as  a  farmer  and  stockman. 
In  IbTS,  quickened  to  action  by  the  stimulus  of  an  en- 
terprise entirely  new  to  him  and  fraught  with  a  quality 
of  excitement,  he  joined  a  party  of  live  to  hunt  buffalo 
in  West  Texas,  the  hides  of  the  bison  being  the  prize 
in  mind.  The  five  hunteis  spent  the  winter  in  that 
work,  the  like  of  which  has  long  since  been  prohibited 
by  law,  and  covered  a  number  of  acres  with  hides  be- 
fore thev  had  appeased  their  api»etito  lor  slaughter 
of  the  buffalo.  When  that  bit  of  commercialized  sport 
had  been  carried  to  completion,  Mr.  llouisou  returned 
to  Bogata,  there  taking  up  \\hat  proveil  to  be  the  real 

work  of  his  life. 

When  he  began  earnestly  to  ai>ply  hnuselt  to  ac- 
tivities in  the  Bogata  community,  Neil  lluwisim  did 
80  as  a  farmer  and  stockman  and  in  the  third  of  a 
centurv  that  has  since  elapsed  much  has  transited 
that  has  helped  to  make  history  in  the  county,  and  his 
activities  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  the  carry- 
ing forward  of  the  l»est  interests  of  the  community. 
The  manifold  incidents  of  his  life  that  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  material  and  moral  growth  of  Bo- 
gata and  the  country  Minounding  would  require  more 
space  than  is  axaihible  in  this  history,  but  the  more 
salient   facts   mav   be   touchetl   upon    in    pa>sin}:. 

When  Neil  li«»wison  first  married  and  lecame  a 
member  oV  the  Clatterbuck  family,  he  ^^as  placed  in 
charge  of  the  public  gin  of  his  fat  her- in  law.  and  lor 
two  vears  he  served  the  public  and  enjuyed  a  high 
degrti  of  prosperitv  from  the  revenues  of  :he  gin. 
the  same  rellecting  'itself  in  the  gradual  accunnilation 
of  other  material  possessions.  lie  did  stern  battle 
with  Mother  Nature  for  suprenia.y  in  the  devol.q.ment 
of  new  and  virgin  farms,  became  the  builder  of  many 
homes  for  tenants  on  his  landcl  ].io].ortics.  was  prom- 
inent in  his  partici]»ation  in  public  aiVairs  and  in  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  farmer,  and  was  in 
innumerable  other  ways  a  leader  and  a  powerful  tac- 
tor  in  the  life  of  his  district.  He  became  a  -lecided 
for.-e  in  the  farmers'  movement  in  1SI>»»  and  continued 
a^  a  leader  of  the  Alli:«n.'e  f'>ne^  of  this  section  as 
Ion'  :js  The  indu^tri:il  and  ].oliTic:tl  prosperity  ot  the 
or-7ir.:>atiun  rontinu.-l.  lie  Mas  se.-rernry  ni  the  county 
or-ani:'ati..n.  nnd  uhcu  :he  n-.ovemenr  rc^ulTi..!  ni  th.| 
foni;:.ti..n  ox  the  rr.»plos-  Party  he  al-an-i.-iie-l  l.i<  oM 
T.artv  and  unre-l  ::..•  inr.-roT-^  --f  the  new  w.th  every 
ar-nii;:enr  at  his  .■.■n.niiir.d.  lie  uas  n.'T:ve  m  .-onter- 
enri-s  nn.i  .■.>r.v.nti..!:<  oi'  'i.e  r.r.wy  nnd  sra'e  an-l 
helpe-i  in  a  modi-*  wnv  •.•  i  =  .riij;l:i*e  .■.•!:. ar.d-  \ivA  to 
write  new  i.rin.ii-l.s  ii---.  ]>>^]\:Wu\  i-hrf-rm?  r,.  bo 
pass,.d  upon  by  ^io  v..'.m-  '.r  'lo  :...1N.  H  -  iT^s'^d  nt 
witnessini:  the  ultin.nv  :r;;:!;:.h  ■  f  i!^  ]arry  :i;  Texns, 
he  was  railed  upon  :■.  vi./w  •!..>  h".ni-.l.:.t:nir  rc'r.rn  nt 
the  rvmo.-ratie  party  to  -l.e  j-enple  by  :he  absorption 
of  t^-e  leadin"  i.rin.-iple-  nf  i*<  ti'-w  rival  :.nd  Mie  u'rad- 
ual  de.^av  of  "the  r-q-l.-s'  Tarty  :.<  a  r..s-.:h  Thereof. 

In  bel'iMlf  of  his  .-..mnv.niry.  Mr.  lIo-.\>Mn  hoped  an. I 
w..-ked    f'.r    railroad    .onnMr.ni'-ati'n    uith    the    outside 

worM  Ion-  before   it  came.     Many  ].ropo<:,:s  w,t. n^ 

Q-.irrrd.  and  !nnMTi..T:.Me  paper  vIr.T.-  v\.r.-  -Kb-iifed 
].v  i.Toni..:ers  otTeriu::  tn  briii-  B-uaM  :n-..  :\ -^  live- 
li-d.T  for  *rveral  veaTS  before  anyrhini:  tan^d.le  and 
*;ul.-:ar.!ial  .ame  to  the  puM"o  .-ar.  When  the  Baris 
aTi-i  Mo".T.:  riea-an-  ].r..:ii..:ers  sMrTed  :l:cir  enterprise 
V.M;:a*:i  t'-r  the  tii-t  Tin.e  slioued  p:::n-  of  real  life 
:n:T  N.il  llowson  :'^"k  a  forem.-t  par:  in  the  neeo- 
•a-'-r.s  •:.:!:  led  :•'  'Ve  r.l:i!na*e  b^.ldiTiu'  of  the  r-md. 
II »'  v.;t-  :i  ". ember  of  the  ■■Mmir.ittee  a]'po"iire'l  to  rai*se 
The  \'ir.::<  ..tyoTe-i  by  the  T.-wn.  an-l  he  an-l  his  wife 
d  '  a'l  1  Vi-rnl^v  i'l  ri^h*  r.f  w.qy  aiid  m«'ney.  lie  was 
,,rj'    ..f   :h.S'-   wh"    >ii:ie'j    the   ::v.arantce   f^-r   the   pay- 


ment  of   the   bonus  and  pledged  himself   thus   to    its 
payment  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

The  railroad  assured,  the  next  subject  that  came  up 
for  consideration  was  that  of  banks  and  banking.  For 
the  convenience  of  Bogata  and  vicinity,  a  financial 
institution  was  proposed  in  1907,  and  Mr.  Uowison 
was  a  foremost  factor  -in  the  organization  of  the 
First  State  Bank  of  Bogata  and  has  since  been  one 
of  its  directors.  In  these  and  many  other  ways  has 
Mr.  Howison  borne  his  full  share  of  the  burden  of 
citizenship,  and  the  greatest  improvements  that  have 
been  brought  about  in  the  municipality  have  known 
the   influence  and  activity  of  this  man  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Ilowison  was  married  on  November  30,  1881,  to 
Miss  Frances  Clatterbuck.  a  daughter  of  Wm.  P.  and 
Elizabeth  (Humphreys)  Clatterbuck.  The  father  was 
a  native  of  the  state  of  Missouri  and  he  came  to 
Texas  in  1S54  from  the  state  of  Missouri.  He  was  a 
stockman  and  devoted  his  life  to  that  industry  for  the 
most  part.  lie  built  the  first  steam  cotton  gin  in 
the  Bogata  community,  and  in  so  doing  lost  his  arm 
through  an  accident  at  the  works.  He  retired  from 
the  strenuous  affairs  of  his  business  when  his  son-in- 
law  took  charge  of  his  affairs  upon  his  marriage.  Mr. 
Clatterbuck  was  a  Confederate  and  sen-ed  the  Con- 
federate government  as  the  head  of  one  of  its  depart- 
ments of  quarter  masters,  in  east  Texas.  He  was  a 
stockman  at  a  time  when  that  industry  was  at  its 
height  in  Texas,  and  was  a  man  prominent  in  the 
atTairs  of  the  State  a  half  a  century  ago.  A  man  of 
Cerman  ancestry,  he  was  a  man  of  the  finest  in- 
stincts, and  one  of  the  most  genial  and  companionable 
persons  to  be  found  in  much  searching.  His  wife  was 
a  woman  of  Mississippi  birth,  bom  there  in  1835,  and 
she  came  to  Texas  with  her  parents  in  1836.  Her 
father  came  to  Texas,  first  as  a  boy,  and  lived  in  the 
Red  River  district  under  Mexican  rule,  under  the  rule 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  under  the  rule  of  the 
state  of  Texas.  He  spent  a  few  years  in  Mississippi 
during  his  young  manhood,  but  the  best  of  his  life 
was  ]iasscd  in  Texas.  All  his  children,  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren  with  the  exception  of  three, 
reside  upon  his  old  headright,  and  his  body  is  interred 
in  the  soil  of  the  community  he  helped  to  found. 
Of  his  numerous  children,  Mrs.  Clatterbuck  and  Mrs. 
Keelinir,  of  Bogata,  are  the  sole  survivors. 

Of  the  marriage  of  Wm.  and  Elizabeth  Clatterbuck 
two  chibiren  wore  lorn,  and  Mrs.  Howison  alone  reached 
mature  yi-ars.  She  ^\as  born  on  January  28,  1838,  and  is 
the  mother  of  the  following  named  children:  Elizabeth, 
the  A\ife  of  Herman  McClure,  of  Crawfordsville,  In- 
diana: Annie  Let\  now  Mrs.  Morgan  Rozell,  of  Bogata; 
I'r^nice^  Vii^inia  is  a  teacher  in  the  Bogata  schools; 
Xeil  died  in  early  life;  William  C.  is  a  resident  of 
liocnta:  and  Miss  Rebecca  Ilowison  and  Edna  are  at 
Iji^kme. 

The  home  of  the  Ilowison  family  is  located  upon 
the  grant  from  the  Rejuildic  of  Texas  to  Mrs.  Howi- 
s<.>n  's  grau'lfather.  IIumi>hrey,  and  the  family  poft- 
sessinns  reach  tKix  anil  embrace  an  acreage  extending 
far  beyond  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town,  and  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  estates  of  this  section. 
Irs  'iiimain  furnishes  comfortable  homes  to  the  families 
i.f  the  many  tenants  of  the  Howison  properties  and 
represents  the  product  of  years  of  thought  and  labor 
I  in  the  ]iarr  of  its  ext-iurive  henil. 

Th.'  fumily  \>  ]'r':i:iiient  socially  in  and  about  Bo- 
L'ata.  ai.d  shaics  in  the  highest  regard  and  esteem  of 
the  bi'st  people  in  the  community,  where  it  has  long 
maintained  a  lending  ]>lace.  won  and  retained  as  a 
result  of  the  many  excellent  qualities  that  characterise 
it?  various  members. 

Peter  W.  McCaix.  It  will  not  be  denied  that 
Perer  W.  McCain  has  l>een  a  strong  factor  in  the 
develo]>ment   of  the  to^vn   of  Bogata.  now  one  of  the 
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most  vigorous  and  thriving  villages  to  be  found  in 
this  section  of  the  state.  Coming  to  the  town  in  1884 
and  assuming  the  position  of  a  farmer,  he  gave  little 
or  no  promise  of  exceeding  the  limits  of  ordinary  citi- 
zenship. He  had  been  a  resident  of  the  state  for  per- 
haps a  dozen  years,  most  of  that  time  being  spent  on 
the  east  side  of  Bed  Kiver  county  on  a  farm  near 
Annona,  and  he  came  unannounced  and  unknown  to 
Bogata.  There  was  practically  nothing  about  him  to 
indicate  the  existence  in  him  of  the  financier  and 
prominent  citizen  that  is  so  well  known  to  this  town 
today,  but  the  events  of  the  years  speak  for  themselves 
in  the  matter  of  his  accomplishments.  He  was  a  man 
practically  without  education,  and  had  come  origin- 
ally from  Arkansas,  where  there  were  no  premiums 
offered  for  knowledge,  and  where  illiteracy  was  the 
rule,  rather  than  the  exception.  Other  untoward  cir- 
cumstances threatened  him  with  ruin,  and  the  sum 
total  of  his  handicap  presented  an  appalling  figure.  In 
the  face  of  all  these  obstacles,  the  man  has  yet  won 
through,  and  is  today  one  of  the  most  prominent, 
popular  and  highly  esteemed  citizens  of  the  town  of 
Bogata. 

Peter  W.  McCain  was  bom  near  Hope,  Hempstead 
county,  Arkansas,  on  September  22,  1856,  and  is  a 
son  of  Peter  McCain,  a  farmer  who  came  to  Arkansas 
from  Illinois,  but  who  was  of  Irish  birth.  He  had 
accompanied  his  parents  to  America  in  his  childhood 
and  reached  years  of  manhood  as  a  resident  of  the 
state  of  Illinois.  He  came  to  Arkansas  as  a  young  man, 
there  met  and  married  Miranda  Lisenby,  a  daughter 
of  James  Ldsenby,  who  was  a  farmer  of  Hempstead 
county.  The  children  of  the  McCain-Lisenby  union 
were:  Mary,  who  died  in  Clarksville,  leaving  a  family; 
Barbara,  who  married  H.  K.  Dollins  and  now  lives  at 
Blossom,  Texas;  Georgie,  married  Joe  McDonald  and 
lives  in  Arkansas;  Mrs.  Orabelle  Whitey,  of  Arkansas; 
and  Peter  W.,  of  this  review.  The  father  was  acQi- 
dentally  killed  in  the  year  1856,  and  the  mother  was 
left  to  bring  up  the  children  without  the  aid  of  her 
husband. 

These  untoward  circumstances  no  doubt  bore  a  heavy 
part  in  determining  the  future  of  the  subject.  It 
seemed  not  unreasonable  that  he  should  grow  up  with- 
out education,  considering  the  early  condition  of  the 
family,  and  so  it  was  that  apart  from  such  knowledge 
as  he'  acquired  as  a  result  of  a  certain  natural  alert- 
ness and  an  inquiring  quality  of  mind  peculiar  to  people 
of  his  race,  he  gained  but  little  knowledge,  in  his 
earlier  years.  The  man  that  was  in  him  prevailed, 
however,  and  after  he  reached  Texas  he  vigorously  at- 
tacked the  subjects  most  closely  allied  with  business 
life,  and  he  acquired  considerable  ability  in  mathe- 
matics, a  fair  knowledge  of  grammar,  became  a  cap- 
able bookkeeper,  and  an  artistic  penman.  He  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  normal  institute  in  Red  River  county  to 
study  accounting  and  such  other  subjects  as  he  felt 
his  greater  deficiency  in  along  practical  lines,  and  when 
the  institute  closed  he  tested  the  quality  of  his  work 
by  taking  the  examinations  prescribed  by  the  institute, 
and  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  he  passed  with  credit. 
He  did  not  offer  himself  for  educational  work,  how- 
ever, but  sought  a  business  career  in  preference,  and 
when  he  finally  abandoned  the  farm  he  engaged  in 
business  as  a  ginner  in  company  with  A.  S.  Dietz,  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  McCain  &  Dietz.  That  associa- 
tion was  formed  in  1884,  some  sixteen  years  after  he 
had  first  entered  Texas  and  four  years  after  his  loca- 
tion in  Bogata.  He  had  disposed  of  his  little  farm 
in  the  vicinity  of  Annona  before  coming  to  Bogata, 
investing  in  a  tract  near  the  town.  His  was  the  old 
Wilkinson  and  Porterfield  gin,  and  his  interest  in 
farming  was  continued  during  the  twenty  years  that 
he  operated  the  gin.  His  connection  with  that  enter- 
prise opened  up  a  new  field  for  Mr.  McCain,  and  fur- 
nished tangible  encouragement  toward  an  effective  ca- 
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reer  in  life.  The  customary  one-twelfth,  which  was 
the  remuneration  for  the  ginning  and  handling  of  the 
seed  made  profits  grow  into  capital  for  the  owner  of 
the  plant.  In  1907  he  promoted  the  only  bank  in 
Bogata  witb  a  capital  of  $20,000  and  chartered  it  as 
the  First  State  Bank  of  Bogata.  He  himself  was 
chosen  cashier,  with  L.  W.  Lassiter,  president;  L.  M. 
Igo,  vice  president;  and  John  Howison,  assistant  cash- 
ier. Others  who  were  associated  with  him  in  the  or- 
ganization were  N.  M.  Howison.  Dr.  W.  H.  Grayson, 
Thomas  J.  Dozier,  Easly  and  Dowlings  and  others.  The 
capital  has  since  been  increased  to  $35,000,  but  the 
roster  of  officials  remains  the  same.  The  surplus  and 
profits  of  the  bank  amount  to  $20,000. 

In  1872  Mr.  McCain  married  Miss  Edna  M.  Murphy, 
in  Clark  county,  Arkansas.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Mon- 
roe Murphy,  a  native  of  Alabama.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McCain  have  been  born  three  children,  as  follows:  Dan, 
who  married  OUie  Humphreys;  Leota,  the  wife  of  M. 
L.  Igo,  of  Paris;  and  Clifford,  who  is  a  dental  surgeon 
of  Bogata,  and  who  married  Miss  Mamie  Howison. 

Mr.  McCain's  household  are  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  and  his  labor  in  behalf  of  a  pure  and  moral 
community  is  continuous  and  consistent.  He  is  un- 
compromising in  his  opposition  to  strong  drink  and  is 
a  stanch  advocate  of  temperance  and  the  ultimate 
eradication  of  vice  in  its  every  form.  His  zeal  for 
morality  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all,  but  he  permits 
no  frenzied  utterances  to  escape  him,  his  work  being 
done  quietly  and  persistently,  and  in  the  hope  and  be- 
lief that  good  will  come  of  every  honest  effort  put 
forth  along  lines  of  civic  morality  and  advancement. 
His  faithful  wife,  who  has  been  a  helpmate,  indeed,  for 
more  than  forty  years  of  wedded  life,  is  his  able  support 
in  all  his  good  works,  and  much  of  the  credit  for  his  best 
achievements  may  be  laid  at  her  door.  Mr.  McCain  is 
an  Odd  Fellow  and  a  Mason  of  the  Blue  Lodge  and 
Chapter,  in  both  of  which  he  is  prominent  and  popular. 
The  family  make  their  home  in  the  onljr  brick  resi- 
dence yet  to  be  found  in  Bogata,  and  it  is  a  most  at- 
tractive and  comfortable  place  in  all  its  appointments. 

Andrew  J.  Rush,  M.  D.  A  practicing  physician  of 
the  state  of  Texas  for  the  past  thirty  years.  Dr.  An- 
drew J.  Rush,  has  a  wide  acquaintance  in  the  state, 
and  in  Paris,  where  he  has  been  established  since  1904, 
he  has  a  generous  practice,  as  well  as  being  identified 
with  varied  other  interests  of  a  business  nature.  He 
is  popular  and  prominent  in  his  profession,  conceded  to 
be  one  of  the  capable  men  of  his  day  and  place,  and 
is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  confidence  that  is  so 
readily  placed  in  him  by  all  who  come  to  know  him. 
His  life  from  infancy  has  been  practically  passed  in 
Lamar  county,  for  his  parents  migrated  to  this  part 
of  the  state  in  1859,  when  he  was  less  than  two 
years  old. 

Andrew  J.  Rush  is  the  son  of  John  and  Rhoda 
(Davis)  Rush.  The  father  was  born  in  Walker  county, 
Alabama,  in  1826,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  father 
when  he  was  a  lad  of  ten  years,  he  was  bound  out  in 
aid  of  his  widowed  mother,  until  he  came  of  age.  He 
thus  came  to  his  majority  almost  unlettered.  He  was 
about  twenty-five  years  old  when  he  went  to  Tennes- 
see, and  there  married  the  daughter  of  Andrew  J. 
Davis.  The  families  then  moved  to  Hlinois,  settling 
in  Pulaski  county,  where  they  resided  some  six  years. 
Andrew  J.  Davis  came  to  Texas  and  settled  in  Lamar 
county  in  1857,  and  his  son-in-law,  John  Rush  and 
family,  followed  in   1859. 

Facts  relating  to  the  Rush  family  prior  to  the  time 
of  John  Rush  are  deplorably  meager,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  state  of  Alabama  had  long  been  the  home 
of  the  family.  The  father  of  John  Rush  passed  his 
life  there,  and  in  his  lifetime  was  engaged  in  farming 
in  a  small  way.  There  were  ten  children  in  the  family 
of  which  John  Rush  was  one,  two  other  of  the  sons 
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being  Andrew  and  Griffin.  The  latter  went  into  the 
Federal  army  .near  the  opening  of  the  Civil  war  and 
never  returned  home. 

John  Bush  gave  to  the  citizenship  of  Texas  an  edu* 
cated  posterity.  The  embarrassments  he  suffered  all 
his  life  from  the  burden  of  illiteracy  opened  his  eyes 
to  the  necessity  and  desirability  of  mental  training  to 
bring  out  one's  best  powers,  and  his  children  profited 
liberally  from  his  experience.  His  wife's  people  were 
of  a  strong  and  vigorous  Welsh  strain,  both  mentally 
and  physically,  and  her  father  was  a  citizen  of  Denton 
county,  Texas,  when  he  passed  away  in  1903,  aged 
ninety  years. 

Coming  to  Texas  when  the  state  was  still  new  and 
very  sparsely  settled,  John  Rush  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  its  development,  and  manifested  bis  unity  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times  by  the  building  of  a  home  out  of 
the  face  of  untouched  nature,  and  by  the  combined 
interests  of  farming  and  stock  raising  he  became  one 
of  the  extensive  farmers  of  his  locality.  lie  died  on 
August  10,  1907,  and  the  community  that  had  long 
known  him  has  since  missed  bis  sim])le.  quiet  citizen- 
ship and  the  kindly,  straightforward  instincts  that  made 
him  a  popular  and  much  sought  man  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

The  children  of  John  and  Khoda  Rush  were  as  fol- 
lows: Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Elder  J.  W.  Denton,  a 
Cliristian  minister  of  Roxton,  Texas;  William  F.,  who 
died  as  a  young  man;  Dr.  Andrew  J.,  of  this  review; 
Robert,  who  passed  away  at  the  age  of  seventeen; 
James,  cashier  of  the  First  State  Bank  of  Bagwell,  he 
married  a  daughter  of  H.  I.  Jones  of  Bag\Yell,  and  has 
three  children,  Mabel,  John  Irvin  and  Nell;  Ora  May 
married  Dr.  James  D.  Foster,  of  Riesel,  Texas. 

Andrew  J.  Rush  was  born  on  February  26,  1858, 
in  a  community  some  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the 
city  of  Cairo,  Illinois.  He  was  reared  amidst  the  en- 
vironments of  a  country  home  in  Lamar  county,  Texas, 
where  the  family  located  when  he  was  less  than  two 
years  old,  and  he  remained  on  the  home  farm  until  he 
was  twenty- two  years  old.  His  country  school  training 
was  supplemented  by  work  as  a  student  in  Bonhain 
Collc;je,  under  the  direction  of  *' Uncle  Charley'*  Carl- 
ton, a  teacher  famed  in  his  day  in  Fannin  county.  The 
young  man  had  ileci«letl  upon  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine, and  his  first  steps  in  a  medical  career  were  taken 
in  the  ofii^e  of  Dr.  R.  P.  Davis,  of  Petty,  Texas,  where 
he  gave  diligent  attcnti(>n  to  the  study  of  the  science. 
He  selected  Tulane  rnivcrsity  as  his  medical  school, 
and  was  graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  February  28, 
1884,  graduating  with  honor  and  receiving  his  degree 
of  M.  D.  at  that  time. 

Soon  thereafter  Dr.  Rush  located  for  practice  in 
Lake  Creek,  in  Delta  county,  Texas,  and  remained 
there  for  twenty  years.  He  subsequently  took  ])ost 
graduate  work  in  the  Xew  York  Post  Graduate  School, 
an<l  came  to  Paris  to  a  larger  field  of  action  in  1904. 
He  has  become  afliliated  with  the  local  and  state  medi- 
cal societies,  and  has  served  as  president  of  the  Delta 
and  Lamar  county  Medical  Societies.  He  was  appointed 
Medical  Director  of  the  Paris  Cooperative  Insurance 
Company  upon  its  organization,  and  is  now  medical 
director  of  the  Teachers'  Life  Association  of  this 
city. 

For  a  number  of  years  Dr.  Rush  carried  on  farm- 
ing in  Delta  county,  investing  his  savings  in  farm 
lands  until  he  came  to  be  classt»d  as  one  of  the  exten- 
sive farming  men  of  the  county.  Since  leaving  Delta 
county  and  lot'ating  in  his  old  home  region,  he  has 
withdrawn  from  active  farming  interests,  although  other 
fields  of  investment,  aside  from  his  professional  ac- 
tivities,  claim    some   attention    from   him. 

In  1**S;"5.  Dr.  Rush  .ioined  the  Masonic  fraternity  at 
Lake  Creek,  and  to  the  work  of  the  order  he  has  given 
much  time  and  studv.     He  is  Past  Master  of  the  Lake 


Creek  Lodge  and  of  Paris  Lodge  No.  27,  and  I 
sat  in  Grand  Lodge.  He  is  Deputy  Grand  Ma 
the  Grand  Lodge,  Past  High  Ptiest  of  La! 
Chapter,  in  Paris,  Past  Thrice  Hlustrious  Mai 
Council  No.  34  in  Paris,  Past  Eminent  Gommai 
Paris  Commandery  No.  9,  and  holds  a  certifical 
the  Grand  Lodge  entitling  him  to  give  instruc 
Masonry.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  chur 
has  been  an  elder  of  the  church  in  Paris  for  Bom< 

On  December  21,  1884,  at  Lake  Greek,  Di 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Laura  £.  Pi 
daughter  of  William  and  Jane  (Bice)  Pierce, 
place,  of  whose  six  children,  Mrs.  Bush  waa  the 
est.  To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bush  have  been  bom  a 
dren,  of  whom  brief  mention  is  here  made  as  J 
Floyd  £.  married  Sallie  McClain  and  they  hai 
daughters,  Lois,  Evelyn  and  Virginia.  Oma  C 
wife  of  Lloyd  Robinson,  of  Paris.  T.  Vester,  o 
Grace  Evelyn,  who  was  graduated  from  the  Pa 
school   in    1913;    and    Doris   and   Glena. 

The  family  is  one  that  maintains  a  high  pofl 
the  best  social  circles  of  the  city,^  and  is  prom: 
the   leading   social   activities  of   the  community 

John  McDonough.  In  his  steadily  increaai] 
mercial  interests  in  Dallas,  John  H.  McDonou 
since  1897,  gradually  become  a  dominant  factoi 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  city,  the  rec 
business  center  of  northern  Texas.  Mr.  McDon 
a  native  of  Meade  county,  Kentucky,  and  is  the 
J.  M.  and  Priscilla  (Peak)  McDonou^,  both  < 
tucky  birth.  As  a  young  man,  Mr.  McDonou^h 
Texas  in  1884.  For  a  number  of  years  therei 
was  engaged  in  the  civil  service  in  postal  officei 
time  in  the  Fort  Worth  post  office,  and  he  li 
came  a  member  of  the  railway  mail  service.  E 
position  in  that  line  of  work  was  in  the  capacit; 
sistant  post-master  at  Denison,  Texas.  All 
experience  Mr.  McDonough  found  to  be  valual 
developing,  but  his  ability  and  his  ambitions  wc 
as  to  require  a  less  definitely  limited  career. 

His  railway  service  as  a  mail  clerk  had  been  a 
lent  preparation  for  the  work  of  a  traveling  at 
and  the  activities  of  such  a  position  he  assumed  : 
becoming  a  representative  of  the  Keating  Im 
Machinery  Company  of  Dallas.  For  three  yi 
retained  this  position,  which  he  finally  resigned  i 
to  represent  the  Eagle  Cotton  Gin  Company,  his  t 
being  Texas  and  Indian  Territory,  and  his  stat 
that  house  was  that  of  an  independent  agen' 
business  in  his  own  name.  In  that  capacity  1 
Donough  continued  for  another  period  of  tnrei 
8uch  had  been  his  commercial  thrift  and  8ucc< 
in  1900  he  was  ready  to  become  a  proprietor,  ini 
an  agent  for  manufacturers.  In  that  year  he  n 
important  business  deal  which  has  given  him  hia 
tial  position  as  a  man  of  large  affairs. 

The  Murray  Ginning  System  Company  was 
out  in  the  year  mentioned  by  Mr.  McDonough,  \i 
proceeded  to  form  **The  Murray  Company," 
facturers  of  a  full  line  of  cotton  gin  machixiery. 
the  beginning,  Mr.  McDonough  has  been  presid 
general  manager  of  the  company,  and  under  hi 
vision  the  business  has  prospered  to  a  most  gn 
degree  and  broadened  to  a  remarkable  extent. 
The  Murray  Company  acquired  the  property  ai 
ness  of  the  E.  Van  Winkle  Company  of  Atlanta,  i 
This  accession  has  added  very  materially  to  the 
heavy  business  of  the  Murray  Company.  A  bi 
glance  at  the  amount  of  business  done  at  differen 
of  the  com]>any's  progress  indicates  its  sif 
growth.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  its  aet] 
ending  in  1901,  a  business  of  $312,000  had  bee 
In  the  year  juBt  ended,  1912,  that  figure  had  1 
t-reased  to  read  $1,481,000 — undeniably  a  phe 
increase. 
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The  manufactures  of  the  Murray  Company  include 
not  only  a  complete  line  of  cotton  gin  machinery,  but 
also  of  cotton  seed  oil  machinery, — ^pumps,  engines  and 
all  classes  of  accessories  used  in  such  machinery.  The 
plant  of  the  company  at  Dallas  covers  eleven  acres  of 
ground  and  its  employees  number  three  hundred  men, 
while  the  allied  plant  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  covers  a 
space  of  eight  acres  and  its  activities  require  the  serv- 
ices, on  an  average,  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  men. 
Not  only  is  the  machinery  produced  by  The  Murray 
Company  sold  in  every  part  of  the  south,  but  exports 
from  these  manufactories  reach  every  cotton  growing 
country  in  the  world. 

Other  financial  interests  of  Mr.  McDonough  include 
his  connection  with  the  American  Exchange  National 
Bank,  of  the  directorate  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and 
a  like  connection  with  the  Tom  B.  Burnett  Company,  a 
wholesale  furniture  house  of  Dallas.  He  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  Dallas  Queen  Oil  Company,  and  the  Lone 
Star  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Dallas,  and  is  a  stock- 
holder in  the  Hippodrome  Theater  of  Dallas.  He  has 
recently  come  to  hold  a  place  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Texas  Midland  Railroad,  and  is  in  other  ways 
identified  with  the  best  business,  industrial  and  financial 
activities  of  this  section  of  the  state. 

Mr.  McDonough 's  associations  with  fraternally  social 
organizations  are  nimierous.  Of  Dallas  societies  he  holds 
membership  in  the  Knights  of  Columbus;  the  Dallas 
Club;  the  Dallas  Country  Club;  the  Caddo  Lake  Club; 
and  the  Dallas  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club.  The  Atlanta 
organizations  honored  by  his  membership  are  the  Capital 
City  Club;  the  Piedmont  Driving  Club  and  the  Atlanta 
Golf  Club. 

In  1890  Mr.  McDonough  was  married  to  Miss  M.  C. 
Kirby,  daughter  of  John  Kirby  of  Denison,  Texas. 
Three  children  have  been  born  to  them,  and  have  been 
named  Grace,  J.  Kirby  and  Clare.  The  family  home  is 
maintained  at  4900  Ross  Avenue,  in  Dallas,  and  is  the 
scene  of  many  social  gatherings  of  the  best  people  of 
the  city. 

Thomas  D.  Craig  may  be  described  briefly  as  an 
extensive  farmer  who  lives  in  Paris  and  owns  one  of  the 
largest  farms  in  Lamar  county,  a  fact  that  establishes 
him  among  the  well-to-do  men  of  the  city.  He  came 
to  Texas  in  the  days  subsequent  to  the  Civil  war,  his 
advent  dating  from  1872,  when  he  came  from  Dallas 
county,  Alabama.  He  was  born  there  on  March  29, 
1849,  and  is  a  son  of  James  W.  Craig,  a  slave-holding 
planter,  widely  known  throughout  his  section  and  a 
native  son  of  the  state. 

James  W.  Craig  followed  his  son  to  Texas,  and  was 
a  grocery  merchant  in  Paris  where  he  died.  He  was  a 
son  of  Thomas  Craig,  a  plain-spoken  and  bluff  old 
Scotchman,  who  died  in  Dallas  county,  Alabama  at  an 
advanced  age,  the  father  of  two  sons,  James  W.,  the 
father  of  the  subject,  and  Robert,  who  died  in  Alabama, 
leaving  a  family.  James  W.  married  Catherine  Quarles, 
a  daughter  of  William  Quarles,  who  moved  to  Ala- 
bama from  South  Carolina  after  Catherine  was  born, 
in  Paris,  Texas.  Mrs.  Craig  died  in  Paris,  Texas,  the 
mother  of  children  as  follows:  Emmett,  who  died  in 
Dallas,  Texas;  Miss  Laura,  of  Paris;  Thomas  D.,  of 
this  review;  Mrs.  L.  P.  Harrison,  also  of  Paris*  Walter 
H.,  a  resident  of  Selma,  Alabama;  Mrs.  R.  G.  Alexander, 
of  Bonham,  Texas;  and  Bettie,  widow  of  Judge  Baron 
Phillips  and  she  resides  in  Tampa,  Florida. 

Thomas  D.  Craig  came  to  manhood  under  Christian 
influences  that  were  extant  in  his  home,  and  received 
a  liberal  education  along  the  common  branches.  His 
father  was  a  man  well  trained  in  business  lore  and 
possessing  the  polish  of  the  true  southern  gentleman, 
and  was  a  man  of  prominence  wherever  he  was  found. 
He  was  active  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  always  zeal- 
ous that  the  work  of  the  church  might  be  carried  for- 
ward  in  a  manner  resultant  of  the  greatest  good,  and 


as  such  his  influence  was  a  potent  one  in  his  commu- 
nity. Thomas  reached  years  of  responsibility  with  a 
practical  education,  equipped  for  whatever  of  business 
activity  that  might  come  his  way.  He  was  of  an  ambi- 
tious nature  always,  and  when  he  was  still  young  in 
years  he  went  to  Texas  accompanied  by  J.  T.  Web- 
ster. The  two  engaged  in  the  generid  merchandise 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  Webster  &  Craig,  re- 
tiring from  that  enterprise  after  several  years  and 
engaging  in  the  banking  business  in  Paris  in  the  Farm- 
ers and  Merchants  State  Bank.  He  later  withdrew 
from  all  connection  with  the  bank  and  took  up  the 
business  of  farming  and  ranching  in  Lamar  county, 
where  he  owns  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  county, 
consisting  of  3,200  acres,  1,000  under  cultivation.  It 
was  about  1880  that  Mr.  Craig  began  his  rural  career 
with  a  farm  of  some  three  hundred  acres  just  east 
of  the  city  of  Paris.  His  domain  gradually  expanded 
until  it  reached  an  aggregate  of  thirteen  hundred  acres, 
one  thousand  of  which  is  responding  annually  to  the 
touch  of  the  husbandman  and  adding  very  materially 
to  the  assets  of  their  owner.  His  estate  Hes  adjacent 
to  Pattonville  on  the  north,  where  the  black,  waxy  clay 
that  is  famous  in  East  Texas  does  its  best  work  for  the 
man  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  share  of  it. 
His  management  has  brought  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  under  actual  cultivation.  The  children  of  his 
tenants  attend  a  free  school  conducted  especially  for 
them,  and  two  teachers  are  employed  to  conduct  the 
Craig  district  school,  where  sixty  children  are  in  daily 
attendance. 

To  Mr.  Craig  must  be  given  the  credit  for  having 
secured  the  first  rural  mail  route  in  Lamar  county, 
the  same  serving  his  tenants,  bringing  the  morning 
papers  by  ten  in  the  morning  on  six  days  of  the  week. 
With  its  equipment,  its  great  extent  and  its  vigor  of 
operation,  the  Craig  farm  forms  one  of  the  formidable 
and  profitable  industries  of  Lamar  county. 

Mr.  Craig  has  always  lived  in  Paris  since  he  has 
been  a  citizen  of  Texas.  Here  he  has  applied  him- 
self to  the  business  of  town-building  mainly  in  the 
erection  of  a  number  of  comfortable  and  homelike  cot- 
tages, which  he  built  as  a  speculation,  and  which  he 
sold  on  easy  terms,  enabling  many  to  own  homes  of 
their  own  which  they  might  not  otherwise  have  found 
it  possible  to  do. 

Mr.  Craig  was  married  in  Paris  in  1888  to  Miss 
^lary  O.  Jones,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  Jones,  who 
was  a  surgeon  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  who  died 
in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  while  the  war  was  yet  in 
progress.  The  mother  of  Mrs.  Craig  was  Sallie  Fatten 
in  her  maiden  days.  She  was  the  first  of  the  three 
children  born  to  her  parents  and  the  only  one  to  raise 
a  family,  her  two  brothers  dying  unmarried.  The  chil- 
dren of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craig  are  Robert  W.,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  the  automobile  business  in  Omaha,  and  is  mar- 
ried to  Lucy  Kehoe,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  Olive 
is  the  wife  of  Harry  A.  Rogers  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, and  has  two  children,  Harry  and  Mary;  another 
daughter,  Mrs.  D.  D.  Wanamaker,  of  St.  Matthews, 
South  Carolina,  has  two  sons,  John  and  Robert;  James 
J.  is  the  youngest  of  the  family  and  is  an  actor  and  is 
one  of  the  promising  young  men  of  the  stage  today. 
He  is  at  present  with  the  Roland  &  Clifford  Company, 
playing  in  a  farce-comedy,  and  has  won  laurels  in  the- 
atrical circles. 

Mr.  Craig  is  a  man  whose  life  has  been  without  politi- 
cal incident  or  activity,  and  has  been  given  wholly  to 
business  interests.  He  is  a  Democrat,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  order  has  advanced  to  the  Commandery, 
of  which  he  is  Past  Eminent  Commander,  and  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Elks.  Beyond  these  he  has  no  fraternal 
affiliations. 

Thomas  Cary  Geron,  M.  D.  Dr.  Thomas  Cary  Geron 
has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Paris 
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since  1901,  and  in  the  passing  years  has  made  consid- 
erable advancement  in  his  profession.  Ho  has  con- 
fined his  attention  strictly  to  the  duties  of  a  medical 
man  and  has  held  himself  entirely  aloof  from  politics 
or  from  business  entanglements,  so  that  ho  is  known 
best  in  his  professional  capacity.  Tie  is  a  son  of  the 
late  Captain  Solomon  Gary  Geron,  whose  life  work 
was  done  in  Lamar  county,  Texas,  whither  he  came 
in  1854  from  Huntsville,  Alabama,  his  birth-place.  He 
was  educated  in  the  country  schools  only,  but  that 
training  formed  a  solid  base  for  his  broad  fund  of 
information  acquired  by  a  wide  course  of  reading  upon 
history,  politics,  science  and  current  events.  His  fond- 
ness for  reading  was  one  of  his  strongest  characteris- 
tics, and  he  gave  his  active  life  to  the  farm,  on  which 
he  gained  a  degree  of  success  and  ])rosperity. 

Capt.  Oeron  came  from  a  French  family,  and  the 
founder  of  this  branch  of  the  Gerons  was  the  grand- 
father of  the  Captain.  Among  the  children  of  that 
worthy  gentleman  was  Simeon  Geron,  the  father  of 
Solomon  Cary  Geron.  Simeon  was  born  in  Alabama 
in  about  1790,  and  he  served  in  the  war  of  1812.  He 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend,  whore 
the  strength  of  the  Cherokee  tribe  was  for  all  time 
broken,  and  there  be  captured  a  small  Negro  boy  whom 
he  reared  and  brought  to  Texas  with  him.  This  boy 
became  the  head  of  the  black  family,  known  as  the 
Geron  Negroes  of  Lamar  county^  Simeon  Geron  was 
a  planter  at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  and  he  owned  the 
White  Sulphur  Springs  near  that  place.  He  accom- 
panied his  son  to  Texas  an<l  died  on  Shockey's  Prairie, 
about  1859. 

Capt.  Solomon  Cary  Geron  made  his  settlement  on 
Shockey's  Prairie,  and  was  there  living  when  the 
events  that  led  up  to  the  Civil  war  broke  into  flame. 
He  joined  a  company  of  the  First  Texas  Cavalry  un- 
der Col.  Henry  E.  McCullough,  of  Bonham,  and  served 
some  months  on  the  frontier,  against  the  Indians.  He 
was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  of  Company  I,  and  was 
subsequently  promoted  to  its  Captaincy  while  the  regi- 
ment was  doing  duty  as  a  unit  of  the  Confederacy.  Tt 
was  mustered  into  the  southern  service  in  lSf)2  and 
saw  service  in  Louisiana,  guarding  sugar  plantations 
and  defending  important  points  in  that  part  of  the 
Trans-Missipsi]>pi  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Federal  forces.  The  regiment  was  disbanded  at  the 
close  of  the  war  and  Captain  Geron  returned  home  with- 
out having  been  wounded  or  being  a  ])risoner  of  war. 
Captain  Geron  married  Miss  Mary  Harrison,  a  daughter 
of  William  Cole  Harrison,  a  Virginia  emigrant,  wlio  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  .Judge  Perry  of  Nashville.  Tennessee. 
Mrs.  Geron  was  born  in  Lamar  county,  Texas,  in  1844, 
and  is  a  resident  of  Paris,  while  Iht  linshand  T>assed  away 
in  1898.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life.  Captain 
Geron  was  a  meinlier  of  the  .\retliodist  Kpis(oi>al  rhurcli. 
He  ])0ssesse<l  the  most  marked  sympathy  for  humanity, 
and  was  regar<]ed  as  the  i)oor  man  's  friend  wherever  he 
was  known.  JFis  (diildren  were  Thomas  Carv,  of  this 
review:  flattie,  the  wife  of  A.  'SI.  Smith,  of  Florence, 
Colorado;  Clara  D..  who  married  S.  W.  .larrett.  of  Paris, 
and  Frank,  Harry  K.  and  Miss  Bessie,  who  still  reside  in 
Paris. 

Dr.     Thomas    Carv    Geron     was    born     on     Shockev's 
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Prairie,  ten  miles  northeast  of  Paris,  Texas,  on  July  22, 
1S()7.  He  was  a  farm  boy  initil  the  age  of  sixteen,  when 
he  came  to  Paris  to  attend  school,  in  i)nrsnance  of  an 
early  formed  intention  to  gain  an  education.  After  his 
public  school  <'()urse  in  Paris  he  entered  the  Normal 
School  in  (Jlasgow,  I\entu<'ky,  when*  he  took  a  business 
courst\  and  then  spent  a  year  in  academic  work  in  the 
Uni^ersity  of  Texas.  He  l»egan  life  seriously  as  a  book- 
kee]»er  for  W.  .T.  Millsap.  a  mercliant  of  l*aris,  and  he 
spent  one  year  then*,  rlu'U  taking  up  liis  primary  work 
in  me«licine. 

In    the    ot^ice    of    1  >rs.    Hooks    and    Bedford    in    T*aris 
young  (i(»ron   took   his   first   course  in   reading,  and  tlien 


enrolled  in  the  Tulane  University,  in  New  Orleans,  where 
he  did  the  work  of  the  Junior  year.  He  entered  medical 
work  on  certificate,  and  was  first  located  at  Durant, 
Oklahoma,  then  at  Petty,  Texas,  and  later  in  Paris.  He 
finished  his  studies  at  Tulane  in  1901,  and  since  that 
time  he  has  twice  taken  post-graduate  work. 

Dr.  Geron  has  confined  his  attention  closely  to  the 
profession  in  which  he  is  interested,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  outside  concerns  in  the  way  of  business,  although 
he  fulfills  every  demand  of  good  citizenship  and  is  one 
of  the  popular  men  of  the  community.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Lamar  County,  North  Texas  and  State  Medical 
Societies,  and  has  served  as  County  Physician,  and  is 
now  serving  as  Health  Officer  in  Lamar  county.  His 
fraternal  relations  are  with  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose  and  Woodmen  of  the  World. 

On  December  18,  1895,  Dr.  Geron  married  Miss 
Annie  Wells,  a  daughter  of  John  Wells,  who  came  to 
Texas  from  Alabama  at  an  early  date,  and  here  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.  The  mother  of  Mrs.  Geron 
was  in  her  maiden  days  Miss  Emma  Love,  and  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  two  children, — Mrs.  Geron  and  T. 
D.  Wells,  both  of  Paris.  The  issue  of  the  Geron-Wells 
union  are  as  follows:  Thomas  Charles,  Bedford,  T., 
Mary  Kmma,  Cary  Wells  and  Franklin  Monroe. 

William  Harvey  Fielding.  After  spending  thirty 
years  in  the  town  of  Petty,  William  Howard  Fielding 
moved  in  from  his  farm  and  installed  his  family  in  the 
old  Breuneman  home,  which  he  purchased  in  1911.  AH 
his  life  up  to  the  time  he  moved  to  Paris  Mr.  Fiel^ng 
has  devoted  to  the  industry  of  farming,  and  he  is  one 
of  those  who  have  made  an  unusual  success  of  the  bnsi- 
ness.  From  a  beginning  altogether  unpropitioua  he  has 
evolved  success  in  the  face  of  difficulties  that  must  have 
conquered  a  less  determined  man,  and  his  long  continued 
labors  were  rewarded  by  the  acquiring  of  an  ajj^gpregate 
of  eight  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  the  fine  black  land 
found  in  this  section  of  the  state.  He  has  long*  been 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  consequential  farminf^  men 
in  his  section  and  it  is  undeniable  that  his  labors  have 
added  no  small  item  to  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  the 
community  wherein  he  was  so  long  established. 

William  Howard  Fielding  is  a  Mississippian  by  birth, 
born    near    Double    Springs,    in    Octibaha    county,    that 
state,  on  ^March  25,  1858,  and  he  is  the  son  of  John  W. 
Fielding,  a  small  planter  who  left  his  widow   and  two 
sons   with    an    eighty   acre   farm    from    which    to    wrest 
their  independence  and  the  comforts  of  life.    The  father 
was   born    in   Lounds   county,   Mississippi,   in    1825   and 
died   at   the  family  home  in   Octibaha  county   in    1873. 
He  came  of  a  family  of  slave-holding  planters,  and  hia 
father  was  a  devout  adherent  of  the  doctrine  of  slaFerr, 
which   his   son,   John   W.   Fielding,   fought  with  all  his 
might  to  preserve  when  the  issue  culminated   in  armed 
rebellion.    .John  W.  Fielding  was  one  of  a  goodly  f&miAy 
of  sons  and  daughters  born  to  his  parents,    the  others 
being  named  as  follows:     William,  .Tames,  Joshna,  Jane, 
Martha,  Betsey   and    Emmeline.      The   sole   survivor   of 
that    family    torlay   is   Emmeline,   the   wife   of   William 
Ellis,  of  Mississippi. 

John  W.  Fielding  was  a  Confederate  soldier,  as  has 
already  been  suggested,  and  he  married  Mary  Pnrmelia 
Randall,  a  daughter  of  liCvi  Handall,  a  well  known 
planter  of  his  locality.  After  the  death  of  the  bnaband 
and  father  in  1873,  Afrs.  Fielding  gave  the  most  praiae- 
worthy  aid  to  her  two  sons  as  a  homemaker  and  honse- 
keeper  for  them,  as  well  as  being  their  trusted  adviser 
while  they  were  laying  the  foundations  for  their  futnie 
suiM-ess  and  pro«*perity.  She  saw  them  happily  married 
and  settled  in  life,  and  later  located  in  Pilot  Point, 
Texas.  She  was  born  in  Mississippi  in  183S,  and  of 
three  sons  })orn  to  her,  .Joseph  ^^.  of  Honey  Grove,  and 
William  Hnwanl,  of  this  review,  were  the  ones  she 
reared  to  manhood.  .Teff  Davis  died  at  the  age  of  two 
vears. 
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It  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
William  H.  Fielding  suffered  from  the  lack  of  proper 
educational  advantages  as  he  passed  through  boyhood, 
but  the  family  income  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
home  and  provide  suitable  training  along  that  line  as 
well,  hence  the  defective  educations  of  the  sons.  In  1882, 
some  few  years  after  the  death  of  the  father,.  Mrs. 
Fielding  and  her  sons  decided  to  dispose  of  their  little 
farm  in  Mississippi  and  seek  greater  success  in  Texas, 
then  being  exploited  as  the  mecca  of  the  liomeseeker, — 
a  reputation  that  subsequent  developments  have  gone 
far  to  substantiate.  The  two  sons  made  the  trip  over- 
land, each  in  charge  of  a  mule-team,  but  the  mother 
came  by  rail.  The  overland  party  crossed  the  Mississippi 
at  Helena,  Arkansas,  and  after  a  long  and  tedious  journey 
reached  their  destination.  The  brothers  conducted  their 
affairs  in  partnership  and  maintained  a  common  purse 
until  one  of  them  married,  a  circumstance  which  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  continuing  their  operations  in 
that  manner.  They  first  rented  the  Conrady  farm,  at 
White  Cut,  three  miles  west  of  Brookston,  in  Lamar 
county,  and  it  was  in  that  locality  that  they  bought 
their  first  farm  some  time  later.  This  place  contained 
ninety-eight  acres,  all  improved  and  for  the  most  part 
under  cultivation,  and  twenty-one  dollars  per  acre  was 
the  price  they  paid  for  the  place.  They  made  a  pay- 
ment of  $1500  on  the  purchase,  and  met  the  balance  of 
the  debt  in  due  season.  Their  experience  as  renters 
was  a  sorry  one,  every  circumstance  working  against 
them,  so  that  the  year  1882  in  Texas  was  a  bitter  failure 
for  them,  and  they  were  unable  to  meet  their  obligations 
for  the  first  and  only  time  in  their  lives.  The  crop  was 
poor,  labor  was  high,  and  the  price  paid  for  cotton  was 
one  of  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the  state.  All  com- 
bined to  spell  failure  for  the  newly  arrived  Texans,  and 
had  they  been  discouraged  enough  to  return  to  their 
old  home,  it  would  not  have  been  surprising.  They 
were  never  men  to  take  a  failure  in  any  but  the  most 
unflinching  manner,  and  in  the  face  of  seeming  defeat 
they  bought  a  farm  of  their  own,  harvested  a  bumper 
crop,  paid  their  debts  and  found  themselves  on  the  high 
road   to   success. 

Mr.  Fielding  set  a  ra[)id  pace  to  the  Texas  farmers 
when  he  settled  down  to  real  farming,  and  for  years  he 
might  be  found  at  his  work  before  sunrise  and  after 
sunset.  He  abandoned  that  strenuous  practice  only 
when  the  gradual  acquisition  of  other  tracts  of  land 
made  his  personal  supervision  of  the  various  farms  an 
absolute  necessity.  After  his  first  purchase  the  Kibble 
farm  was  next  added  to  his  holdings,  a  place  containing 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  for  which  he  paid  $25 
an  acre.  This  became  the  family  home  for  a  time,  and 
it  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  elder  son  married  and 
withdrew  from  the  partnership  with  his  brother.  The 
combined  property  of  the  firm  was  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  the  brothers  thereafter  operated 
separately.  The  second  year  of  Mr.  Fielding's  opera- 
tions saw  seventy  bales  of  cotton  picked  on  his  fields, 
with  twelve  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  and  the  price  of 
cotton  was  one  that  enabled  him  to  meet  his  obliga- 
tions and  add  something  further  to  his  holdings.  The 
Treadway  farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  near  the  town 
of  Petty,  was  next  added  to  the  Fielding  domain,  and 
as  the  new  place  lay  more  convenient  to  town,  the  fam- 
ily moved  there,  and  that  represented  the  permanent 
abiding  place  oi  the  Fieldings  until  their  removal  to 
Paris  in  1911.  A  succession  of  bountiful  crops  for 
several  years  with  prices  to  match  brought  the  requisite 
funds  to  meet  outstanding  obligations  from  year  to 
year  and  a  surplus  for  further  investments  as  well.  The 
John  Jackson  farm  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  acres 
was  later  added  to  Mr.  Fielding's  holdings  and  the 
Hancock  and  Rutherford  parcels  aggregating  fifty-five 
acres  were  soon  absorbed,  that  purchase  being  quickly 
followed  by  the  purchase  of  two  hundred  and  forty  acres 
from  R.  B.  Morgan.     The  next  purchase  was  the  Petty 


farm  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  acres.  After 
accumulating  the  land  mentioned  at  that  time  the 
brothers  made  an  equal  division  of  the  property.  It 
was  about  then  that  real  estate  began  to  boom  in  this 
part  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Fielding's  last  purchase  was  the 
Collier  land,  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  acres,  for 
which  he  paid  eighty  dollars  per  acre.  This  purchase 
brought  his  holdings  up  to  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  and  he  felt  that  with  Texas  land  selling  at  sky- 
high  prices,  he  might  properly  refrain  from  adding 
further  to  his  holdings. 

Mr.  Fielding  early  began  the  building  of  houses  for 
his  tenants,  and  he  provided  comfortable  homes  for 
many  dependent,  but  hard-working  and  worthy  farmers 
who  contributed  their  full  quota  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
community.  Seven  hundred  acres  of  his  land  is  de- 
voted to  cotton,  and  the  balance  of  the  laud  to  diversified 
farming.  The  whole  is  operated  with  day  labor,  and  the 
responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  mammoth  invest- 
ment is  his  alone. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Fielding  acquired  a  good  foot- 
hold in  Petty  than  he  began  to  identify  himself  with 
the  business  and  civic  life  of  the  community.  He  built 
a  store  and  carried  on  a  merchandise  business  for  some 
years,  as  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Fielding,  Pitts 
&  Reynolds,  and  in  that  as  well  as  in  his  farming  opera- 
tions he  enjoyed  a  generous  measure  of  success.  He  took 
a  hearty  and  wholesome  interest  in  the  churches  and 
schools  of  Petty  and  was  foremost  in  all  the  affairs  of 
the  community  tha.t  were  promulgated  with  a  view  to 
the  betterment  of  conditions  there,  always  deporting 
himself  as  a  citizen  of  the  highest  type.  He  added  his 
name  to  the  rolls  of  Masonry  in  the  town,  and  was  a 
member  of  Woodcraft  as  well.  His  church  membership 
was  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  he  was 
always  a  stanch  8uj)porter  of  that  church,  at  the  same 
time  giving  what  aid  he  could  to  the  other  denominations 
located  in  the  community.  He  is  a  director  in  the  First 
National  Bank  of  the  town  and  has  an  interest  in  the 
local  oil  mill  and  gin  at  Petty. 

It  was  in  1911  that  Mr.  Fielding  decided  that  he 
would  rather  have  a  home  in  Paris  than  to  remain  longer 
in  Petty,  which  had  so  long  represented  his  home  place^ 
and  he  accordingly  purchased  the  old  Breuneman  nome^ 
one  of  the  best  known  landmarks  of  the  place  and  the- 
residence  of  an  did  historic  family,  and  the  family 
joined  the  colony  of  well-to-do  farming  people  domiciled 
along  the  chief  thoroughfares  of  the  county  seat  of 
Lamar  county.  He  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  city.  Mr.  Fielding  is  not  a  man  who  has 
ever  aspired  to  have  a  hand  in  the  running  of  the  affairs 
of  his  town  or  county,-  being  well  content  to  give  his 
greater  attention  to  his  own  interests  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  an  estate,  in  which  he  has  been  markedly  suc- 
cessful. He  has  been  a  good  citizen,  as  none  will  dis- 
claim, and  has  contributed  amply  to  the  best  interests 
of  his  community  as  a  producer  and  as  one  who  has 
made  the  best  of  every  parcel  of  land  that  came  into  his 
possession;  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  man  who 
cultivates  well  a  small  tract  of  farm  land  is  of  greater 
service  to  his  community  than  the  big  landowner  who 
holds  land  idle  as  a  speculation.  Mr.  Fielding  has  not 
only  accumulated  a  goodly  acreage,  but  he  has  cultivated 
every  nook  and  cranny  in  the  most  approved  manner, 
and  is  one  among  the  most  successful  farmers  and  val- 
uable citizens. 

In  Webster  county,  Mississippi,  on  April  22,  1903,  Mr. 
Fielding  married  Miss  Dora  Bridges,  a  daughter  of  R. 
Estil  Bridges,  a  prosperous  farmer  and  merchant  of 
Tom  Noland,  Mississippi.  Mrs.  Fielding  is  one  of  the 
five  children  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bridges.  To  the 
Fieldings  three  children  have  been  bom,  named  as  fol- 
lows: Margaret  Mary,  Mildred  and  John  Estil.  The 
family  enjoys  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  entire 
citizenship   of   Petty   where   they  were  so  well  known, 
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and  in  Paris  they  already  have  a  goodly  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  who  hold  them  in  genuine  esteem. 

J.  Tillman  Woodard.  A  retired  farmer  of  Deport 
and  a  representative  of  a  family  that  became  resident 
of  Texas  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  J.  Tillman  Wood- 
ard, has  been  identified  with  this  city  as  a  member  of 
the  community  since  1905,  when  he  retired  from  farm 
life.  His  career  as  a  husbandman  was  one  that  in- 
cluded every  degree  of  prosperity,  from  least  to  great- 
est, and  when  he  gave  up  the  business  he  was  known 
to  be  one  of  the  independent  farmers  of  the  state.  He 
still  retains  a  handsome  estate  of  about  five  hundred 
acres  of  the  best  black  soil  in  Texas.  During  the  years 
of  his  connection  with  this  praiseworthy  industry,  Mr. 
Woodard  gained  no  slight  reputation  as  a  breeder  of 
mules,  and  a  generous  share  of  his  prosperity  came  to 
him  as  a  result  of  his  skill  in  that  line. 

The  Woodard  family  had  its  establishment  in  Texas 
in  1852,  when  John  W.  Woodard,  Jr.,  moved  hence  from 
Arkansas.  He  was  the  son  of  John  W.  Woodard,  Sr., 
and  he  was  born  in  Corinth,  Mississippi,  on  April  3, 
1824.  While  he  was  yet  a  boy,  his  father,  John,  Sr., 
moved  to  Arkansas,  settling  in  Marion  county,  and 
there  in  the  mountain  regions  of  that  state  the  son  was 
reared,  but  he  utterly  lacked  educational  advantages, 
and  it  was  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  progress iveness 
and  good  management  of  his  children  that  they  received 
any  training  along  educational  lines,  rather  than  to  any 
effort  on  his  part.  John  W.  Woodard,  Jr.,  moved  to 
Texas  in  1852,  and  he  proved  himself  a  capable  enough 
farmer  and  manager  of  his  busines  affairs,  despite  his 
lack  of  book-lore.  He  joined  Company  D  of  the 
Eleventh  Texas  Cavalry  in  the  Confederate  army  when 
the  war  came  on  and  served  throughout  as  a  private, 
taking  part  in  many  of  the  historic  engagements  of  the 
long  struggle,  suffering  numerous  wounds  in  conflict 
and  enduring  all  the  hardships  incident  to  the  period. 
He  served  variously  under  Colonels  William  Young, 
Burks  and  Reaves,  and  the  real  work  of  the  war  began 
with  their  march  through  the  Indian  Territory  to  North- 
ern Arkansas,  where  the  battle  of  Elkhorn  was  con- 
tested. From  that  engagement  the  main  army  crossed 
the  Mississippi  to  reinforce  the  troops  operating  against 
the  Federals  about  Shiloh  and  Corinth.  At  Desark, 
Arkansas,  the  regiment  was  dismounted,  and  went  into 
service  in  the  battle  of  Corinth  on  foot.  From  Corinth 
the  command  went  by  rail  to  Mobile,  Alabama,  and 
campaigned  north  through  that  state,  fighting  small  en- 
gagements and  skirmishes  along  the  way  to  Kentucky, 
where  the  heavy  fighting  began  at  Richmond  and  con- 
tinued in  Bragg  *s  army  to  Perry%'ille  and  then  Murfrees- 
boro.  He  was  accompanied  in  the  service  by  his  son, 
Tillman,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  review,  and  at  this 
point  in  activities  the  son  was  discharged  from  the 
regiment  and  sent  back  to  the  Trans-Mississippi  Depart- 
ment, while  the  father  continued  with  the  old  regiment, 
through  the  Atlanta  campaign  under  General  Jo 
Wheeler,  and  fell  back  into  North  Carolina  in  advance 
of  the  victorious  troops  of  General  Sherman,  surrend- 
ering at  Salisbury,  when  further  resistance  appeared 
useless.  Mr.  Woodard  was  wounded  in  a  cavalry  charge 
during  the  fight  at  Murfreesboro,  being  shot  in  the  hip. 

With  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy  John  W.  Wood- 
ard, Jr.,  returned  to  his  farm  and  family,  and  finished 
his  days  in  the  quiet  of  his  home.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy -five  years,  at  the  family  home,  and  his  wife 
died  in  1877,  some  years  in  advance  of  him.  He  was  the 
son  of  John  W.  Woodard,  Sr.,  and  Hannah  Hammer,  both 
of  whom  now  rest  in  Woodard  Cemetery  in  Lamar 
county,  this  state.  The  father  was  born  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  days  of  the  Revolutionary  war  and  death 
claimed  him  in  Texas  in  1862,  when  he  was  eighty-five 
years  old.  Their  children  were  as  follows:  Gilbert, 
who  died  near  Corinth,  Mississippi;  Mrs.  Malinda 
Walker,  who  also  passed  away  there;   Mrs.  Kizzie  Der- 


berry;  Mrs.  Lottie  Baker,  who  died  near  Corinth,  leav- 
ing a  family;  Mrs.  Telitha  White  died  in  Lamar  county, 
Texas;  James  died  in  Yell  county,  Arkansas;  and  John 
W.,  the  father  of  the  subject,  finished  his  life  among 
his  children  in  Lamar  county. 

The  wife  of  John  W.  Woodard,  Jr.,  was  Miss  Nancy 
Parnell,  whom  he  married  in  Arkansas.  Her  mother 
was  a  Miss  Tutt  in  her  maiden  days.  The  children  of 
these  parents  were  seven  in  number,  and  they  are  here 
named  in  the  order  of  their  birth,  with  some  slight  facts 
pertaining  to  their  lives.  J.  Tillman,  the  eldest,  is  the 
subject  of  this  review;  Wesley,  who  was  also  in  the 
Confederate  army,  was  a  farmer,  and  had  a  family  in 
Somerville  county,  Texas,  where  he  died  in  recent  years; 
Calvin  died  in  Lamar  county,  leaving  a  family;  Luns- 
f ord,  also  a  family  man,  passed  away  in  Coleman  county, 
this  state;  Melissa  married  Levi  Burk  and  is  now  a 
resident  of  San  Angelo,  Texas;  Thomas  is  a  resident  of 
Rainbow,  Texas;  and  Perry  died  in  Somer\'ille  county, 
Texas. 

Tillman  Woodard  was  born  in  Marion  county,  Arkan- 
sas, on  May  4,  1844,  and  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Yell- 
ville,  that  county,  until  he  was  a  lad  of  eight,  at  which 
time  the  home  of  the  family  shifted  to  the  Lone  Star 
state,  and  here  the  Woodards  have  since  been  active 
and  prominent  in  their  chosen  field  of  activity.  The 
learning  that  was  most  efficient  and  satisfactory  in  the 
preparation  of  Tillman  Woodard  for  the  business  life 
came  to  him  through  the  avenues  of  en)erience  rather 
than  through  his  acquaintance  with  school  and  scholan. 
The  country  schools  upon  which  he  attended  as  a  boy 
did  little  more  for  him  than  familiarize  him  with  the 
alphabet  in  print  and  in  script,  and  he  was  but  a  lad 
of  seventeen  years  when  he  joined  his  father  and  stood 
in  the  ranks  under  the  stars  and  bars,  and  with  him 
passed  through  many  of  the  bitter  conflicts  of  the  war, 
up  to  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  when  he  was  dis- 
charged from  the  regiment.  He  returned  then  to  tie 
west  side  of  the  river  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Twenty-ninth  Texas,  serving  under  General  Gano  of 
Dallas  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  During  that 
latter  part  of  his  serivce  he  was  in  the  battle  of  Jenkins 
Ferry  and  Poison  Springs  and  his  command  was  active 
along  the  border  of  Texas  and  Arkansas,  with  some 
service  in  the  vicinity  of  Louisiana,  while  the  closing 
events  of  the  war  were  being  enacted,  and  he  was  dis- 
charged from  the  service  at  Hempstead,  Texas,  upon  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a  gun  and  a  pair  of  six- 
shooters  as  his  sole  personal  property. 

Taking  up  civil  life  again,  Mr.  Woodard,  a  young  man 
just  at  his  majority,  traded  his  pistols  for  a  team  of 
ponies,  and  with  these  and  such  other  primitive  equip- 
ment as  he  found  it  possible  to  summon  to  his  aid,  he 
went  into  the  fields  to  wrest  a  living  from  the  soiL    He 
first  rented  land  near  Minter,  in  Lamar  county  and  when 
he  married  his  first   home   shared   in  all  the   primitive 
conditions   that  might    have   attended   the   lives  of  the 
early    Pilgrims.      Some    degree    of    prosperity    attended 
the  manful  efforts  of  the  young  soldier-husband  in  his 
struggles  in  those  early  years,  and  he  became  a  land 
owner  in  due  time  by  the  purchase  of  fifty  acres  and 
a  cabin, — which  place  represented  his  home  for  the  en- 
suing nine  years.     Other  evidences  of  prosperity  mani- 
fested themselves  from  time  to  time,  and  he  gradually 
added  other  tracts  of  land  to  his  estate,  and  when  he 
later  sold  the  whole  he  purchased  a  tract  in  tlie  vieinity 
of  Halesboro,  and  there  he  lived  for  a  quarter   of  a 
century.    His  accumulations  there  gradually  accumuliited 
and  in  time  aggregated  seven  hundred  acres,  bat  they 
shrunk  in  later  years  by  sale  to  some  five  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  black  soil,  all  under  cultivation,  and  sab- 
stantially  improved  and  ten  en  ted  for   the  bualnew   of 
carrying   on   a  successful   industry  in  agriculture.      In 
addition  to  general  farming,  Mr.  Woodard  came  to  be 
known  for  a  most  successful  breeder  and  raiser  of  high 
class  mules,  and  this  branch  of  his  activities  yielded  hSm 
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handsome  return  for  the  effort  expended  therein.  In 
1905  he  withdrew  from  active  farming  life,  and  re- 
moved to  Deport,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

Mr.  Woodard  has  never  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
field  of  politics,  but  has  devoted  himself  to  his  near 
interests  of  a  personal  nature.  Since  coming  to  Deport, 
however,  he  has  taken  a  hand  in  the  financial  movements 
of  the  community  and  has  been  identified  with  local 
finance  hj  his  interest  in  the  First  National  Bank,  of 
which  he  is  vice  president  and  a  member  of  the  official 
board.  He  has  been  thus  connected  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  bank,  and  has  displayed  a  worthy  and  loyal 
interest  in  the  development  and  progress  of  the  institu- 
tion. His  home  in  Deport  with  three  fine  business  build- 
ings constitute  his  addition  to  the  actual  material  devel- 
opment of  the  community.  It  was  not  until  the  passage 
of  a  general  amnesty  act  that  Mr.  Woodard  would  take 
part  in  the  voting  contests  in  his  state,  and  his  first 
presidential  vote  was  cast  for  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1884. 

On  December  20,  1865,  Mr.  Woodard  married  Amanda 
Van  Meter,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Van  Meter.  She 
died  in  1872,  leaving  two  daughters, — Eva,  the  wife  of 
S.  R.  Jeffus,  of  Deport,  Texas,  and  Maggie,  who  is  the 
wife  of  I.  L.  Read,  also  of  this  place.  In  July,  1873, 
Mr.  Woodard  contracted  a  second  marriage,  when  Mrs. 
Mary  Norrell,  the  daughter  of  James  Campbell  and  the 
widow  of  William  Norrell,  became  his  wife.  No  chil- 
dren were  born  of  this  second  marriage,  but  Mrs.  Wood- 
ard had  two  children  by  her  former  union:  Mollie,  who 
is  the  wife  of  C.  M.  Elliott,  of  Deport,  and  William 
Norrell,  who  died  on  April  14,  1912,  leaving  a  widow, 
who  was  formerly  Florence  Cato,  and  five  children. 

Mr.  Woodard  is  one  of  the  more  quiet  and  unpre- 
tentious men  who  are  sometimes  found  in  a  community, 
who  take  no  prominent  places  in  the  communal  life,  yet 
who  are  usually  found  to  be  interested  vitally  in  cer- 
tain of  the  representative  enterprises  of  their  home 
towns.  He  is  highly  regarded  in  Deport  and  in  the 
communities  where  he  has  been  known  all  his  life,  and 
his  family  is  one  that  stands  well  in  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  all. 

AiNSLiE  G.  Wood.  As  manager  of  The  Texas  Land 
&  Mortgage  Company,  Limited,  of  London,  England, 
Ainslie  G.  Wood  is  the  representative  of  the  first  con- 
cern of  its  kind  to  have  its  origin  in  Texas,  and  under 
his  guidance  and  managership  the  firm  has  reached 
and  maintained  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
best  citizenship  of  the  state,  and  has  loaned  millions 
of  dollars  on  Texas  property  and  gained  a  reputation 
among  the  most  successful  business  houses  of  the  State. 

Ainslie  G.  Wood  is  not  an  American  born  citizen. 
He  claims  Scotland  as  his  native  heath,  and  was  born 
in  Aberdeen  on  the  15th  of  May,  1857,  the  son  of 
John  and  Barbara  (Gall)  Wood,  of  that  place.  Mr. 
Wood  came  to  Texas  on  February  24,  1883,  to  assist 
in  the  organization  of  The  Texas  Land  &  Mortgage 
Company,  Limited,  of  England,  in  Texas,  and  for  the 
ensuing  twenty  years  was  the  cashier  of  the  company 
in  this  State.  For  the  past  ten  years  he  has  held  the 
position  of  General  Manager  of  the  Company,  which 
was  the  first  of  its  character  in  Texas.  They  loan 
money  on  farm,  ranch  and  town  property,  and  the 
business  has  been  conducted  in  a  manner  to  secure  and 
sustain  the  confidence  of  the  best  people  in  the  state, 
having  been  of  great  benefit  in  assisting  in  the  agri- 
cultural development  of  the  State  and  in  the  growth 
of  the  City  of  Dallas.  The  concern  has  been  un- 
deniably successful,  and  ranks  among  the  most  pros- 
perous financial  concerns  known  to  this  section  of  the 
country.  The  headquarters  of  the  firm  are  located  in 
London,  England,  and  the  Texas  office  is  at  Dallas. 

Mr.  Wood  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife 
was  Miss  Jessie  A.  Grant,  of  Scotch  blood  and  birth, 
whom  he  married  in  1883,  and  to  them  was  born  one 
■son J    Edward    A.    Wood,    on    November    2,    1887.      His 


second  marriage  took  place  on  October  4,  1896,  when 
Miss  Jessie  Souter,  of  Ross  Shire,  Scotland,  became  his 
wife.  Of  the  latter  union  two  sons  were  born,  Ainslie 
G.,  Jr.,  born  May  3,  1898,  and  Ian  Mackenzie,  born 
December  8,  1902,  and  two  other  sons  who  died  while 
very   young. 

The  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Wood,  Edward  A.,  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Cornell  University,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
civil  engineering  in  the  class  of  1908,  taking  second 
rank  in  a  class  of  seventy-five,  and  winning  his  C.  E. 
degree  at  that  time.  Following  his  graduation  the  young 
engineer  was  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  in 
British  Columbia,  in  their  engineering  corps,  and  he 
is  now  established  in  the  chair  of  Civil  Engineering 
at  the  University  of  Fou-Chow^  China. 

Elisha  Knight  Gunn.  The  town  of  Deport  fur- 
nishes in  Elisha  Knight  Gunn  one  of  those  men,  not  too 
often  found,  who  are  able  to  combine  many  and  varied  in- 
terests successfully,  or,  one  might  perhaps  better  say,  who 
is  able  to  conduct  successfully  and  separately,  a  number 
of  contrasting  enterprises,  or  lines  of  activity.  As  a 
farmer  Mr.  Gunn  has  met  with  the  most  unqualified  suc- 
cess. His  farming  activities  alone  have  been  sufficient 
to  place  him  in  the  class  of  the  financially  independent. 
He  has  had  an  equally  prosperous  career  in  this  com- 
munity as  a  merchant  and  as  a  banker  he  is  well  known 
in  and  about  Deport  as  president  of  the  First  State 
Bank  of  that  city.  His  connection  with  agriculture, 
though  slightly  less  extensive  than  in  former  years,  is 
still  maintained,  and  a  considerable  area  of  the  country 
adjacent  to  Deport  is  to  be  found  charged  to  him  on 
the  tax  roll. 

The  Gunn  family  is  one  that  is  essentially  entitled  to 
the  name  of  pioneer,  for  the  father  of  the  subject  settled 
in  this  state  in  the  days  when  it  was  yet  known  as  the 
Republic  of  Texas.  That  gentleman  was  Francis  B. 
Gunn,  and  the  year  of  his  settlement  in  Texas  being 
marked  by  the  year  1839.  He  came  from  Bedford 
county,  Tennessee,  where  he  was  born  in  1818  and  in 
coming  to  Texas  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Dalby  fam- 
ily, elsewhere  mentioned  in  this  work,  and  prominent 
in  Tex;as  in  later  years. 

The  history  of  the  Gunn  family  goes  back  at  thia 
point  to  one  Elisha,  the  grandfather  of  the  Deport  mer- 
chant and  banker.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Mr, 
Cox.  Francis  B.,  the  founder  of  the  family  in  the  Lone 
Star  state,  was  their  only  child.  As  a  youth,  Francis 
B.  Gunn  received  only  the  most  meager  educational  ad- 
vantages, and  he  was  early  inured  to  farm  life  and  gave 
his  years  to  the  pursuit  of  that  industry.  He  was  a 
quiet  man,  unassuming  and  unpretentious,  manifesting 
few,  if  any,  of  those  aggressive  characteristics  that 
marked  the  personality  of  his  son,  Elisha.  He  married 
Martha  C.  Dalby,  a  daughter  of  Knight  Dalby,  after 
whom  Dalby  Springs  was  named,  and  his  wife  died  at 
Daingerfield,  Texas,  in  1859,  leaving  children  named 
as  follows:  Captain  W.  T.  Gunn,  late  of  Biardstown, 
Lamar  county,  Texas,  who  served  as  a  Confederate 
officer  in  Col.  DeMore's  regiment.  General  Gkino's  Bri- 
gade, and  a  man  of  fine  standing  in  his  community; 
Elisha  Knight,  of  Deport;  James  B.,  who  served  in  the 
Confederate  army  and  was  a  citizen  of  Williamson 
county,  Texas,  when  he  was  killed  in  1892  while  en- 
forcing his  authority  as  a  peace  officer  of  the  county. 
He  was  a  member  of  Company  A,  of  Whitfield's  Legion, 
Ross'  Brigade,  in  the  Confederate  army. 

It  was  during  the  Civil  war  period  that  the  father  of 
the  children  named  above  reached  his  final  Texas  loca- 
tion in  Lamar  county,  after  brief,  periods  of  settlement 
in  Cass  and  Titus  counties.  He  died  here  in  the 
vicinity  of  Deport  on  March  20,  1882,  and  is  buried  in 
one  of  the  local  cemeteries. 

Elisha  Knight  Gunn  was  bom  on  Christmas  day,  1840, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dalby  Springs,  in  Bowie  county, 
Texas.     His  education   scarcely   surpassed   that   of  his 
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father,  and  when  the  Bebellion  came  on  he  presented 
himself  to  the  Southland,  vigorous  in  mind  and  body, 
but  untutored.  He  and  a  younger  brother  entered 
Whitfield's  Legion  of  Confederates,  Jackson's  Cavalry, 
and  began  the  war  in  earnest  at  the  battle  of  Elkhorn 
in  Benton  county,  Arkansas.  His  command  formed  a 
])art  of  the  army  that  was  transferred  under  General 
Price  to  the  operations  around  Corinth,  Mississippi,  and 
they  fought  valiantly  at  luka,  Corinth.  Thompson's 
Station,  and  other  places,  and  then  with  the  army  were 
sent  to  the  relief  of  Vicksburg.  After  the  fall  of  that 
Mississippi  stronghold  the  Legion  formed  a  unit  of  the 
great  army  facing  Sherman  just  below  Chattanooga,  and 
which  offered  a  hundred  days'  strenuous  resistance  to 
his  advance  on  Atlanta.  When  General  Hood  super- 
ceded Gen.  Johnson  at  the  end  of  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign and  fell  back  to  Franklin,  Tennessee,  Mr.  Gunn's 
command  fell  to  his  army  and  participated  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Franklin  and  Nashville,  which  resulted  so  dis- 
astrously to  the  army  and  the  reputation  of  the  Texas 
Cavalry  leader.  Soon  after  this  event  Mr.  Gunn  left 
the  army  and  returned  to  his  home,  without  having  been 
once  wounded  or  suffering  confinement  in  a  military 
prison.  He  walked  from  Deaconville,  Mississippi,  to  his 
old  home  and  reached  his  destination  on  March  20,  1865. 
Thus  ended  the  military  career  of  Elisha  Gunn. 

When  he  resumed  civil  life,  Mr.  Gunn's  capital  was 
represented  chiefly  by  his  strength  and  willingness  to 
take  up  the  burdens  of  life,  and  by  a  series  of  wholly 
honorable  and  creditable  manoeuvres  he  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  rude  equipment  by  which  he  raised 
his  first  crop,  and  he  rented  land  until  1869,  when  he 
exercised  the  credit  he  had  established  by  that  time  by 
purchasing  eighty-six  acres  of  land  near  Beardstown. 
He  made  with  bis  own  hands  the  rails  with  which  to 
fence  the  place,  and  then  sowed,  tended  and  gathered 
his  first  crop.  In  1870  he  disposed  of  that  place,  buy- 
ing another  on  credit,  and  he  continued  trading  in  land, 
growing  stock  and  raising  cotton  until  1894,  when  he 
assumed  his  present  position  as  a  resident  of  Deport. 
His  farming  estate  today  embraces  a  number  of  fine 
tracts  of  valuable  Texas  land,  all  under  cultivation, 
aggregating  four  hundred  acres,  to  which  he  has  added 
much  value  in  the  character  and  quality  of  the  improve- 
ments he  has  established  upon  the  lands. 

When  he  came  to  Deport  in  1894  Mr.  Gunn  built  a 
cotton  gin  and  operated  it  from  1895  until  a  recent 
date.  }Ie  has  adde<l  the  business  of  merchandising  to 
liis  other  interests  and  he  has  been  intermittently  and 
variously  engaged  in  business  activities  since  that  time. 
He  has  contributed  not  a  little  toward  the  growth  of 
the  town  in  a  substantial  way  by  the  erection  of  his 
fine  business  block  and  residence,  and  in  the  promotion 
of  the  chief  industry  of  the  town — the  oil  mill.  He  is 
president  of  the  First  State  Dank  of  Deport,  and  a 
])rominent  stockholder  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Blossom. 

Mr.  Gunn  has  never  engaged  in  politics,  although  he 
is  heartily  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  Democratic 
jjarty,  of  which  he  is  a  stanch  adherent.  He  has  con- 
fineti  his  active  labors  rather  to  the  many  business 
interests  that  have  come  up  under  his  hand,  and  he  has 
been  content  to  share  in  the  reasonable  burdens  of  citi- 
zenship and  the  responsibilities  of  humanity  in  his  deal- 
ings with  his  noigh])ors  in  private  life.  He  undeniably 
])ossessos  in  generous  measure  those  characteristics  that 
ni.'ike  for  the  highest  type  of  citizenship,  the  quietness 
of  his  demeanor  detracting  nothing  from  the  force  and 
ollVctiveness  of  his  examj)le  and  precept  in  everyday 
litV. 

On  Mav  1,  1^H().  Mr.  Gunn  married  Miss  Martha  B. 
TjmtcII.  a  d.'iMjrlitor  of  Joel  T»»rrell,  and  a  sister  of 
Gi'or^e  Terrell,  nirntioned  elsewhere  in  these  volumes. 
The  children  of  their  union  are  **Tony,"  the  wife  of 
A.  W.  Simmons,  of  Deport,  whose  issue  are  William 
Bryan  and  Elizabeth ;  Kate  is  the  wife  of  W.  M.  Lari- 


more,  of  Deport,  and  she  is  the  mother  of  Knight 
McDonald  and  Eugene.  The  Gunn  family  own  aUe- 
giance  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  Mr.  Gunn  him- 
self is  a  Master  Mason.    Otherwise,  he  has  no  fraternal 

relations. 

Efford  O.  Thompson.  Long  association  of  the 
Thompson  family  with  this  section  of  the  state  of  Texas 
has  given  the  family  a  standing  in  and  about  Deport 
that  places  representatives  of  the  name  in  an  enviable 
class.  The  family  is  one  that  has  devoted  itself  chiefly 
to  the  business  of  agriculture,  although  representativefl 
here  and  there  have  taken  their  places  in  other  walks  of 
life,  and  the  immediate  subject  of  this  necessarily  brief 
review,  Efford  O.  Thompson,  has  since  his  youth  been 
identified  with  the  drug  business  in  Deport.  His  activitiefl 
along  this  line  of  work  have  brought  him  intx>  promi- 
nence in  the  community  in  a  commercial  way,  and  he 
also  has  a  strong  hold  upon  the  social  life  of  the  city. 

Concerning  the  family  and  ancestry  of  Mr.  Thompson, 
it  may  be  said  that  he  is  the  son  of  Mack  and  Emily 
(Oliver)  Thompson,  and  the  grandson  of  Wesley  and 
Eliza  (Bell)  Thompson.  Wesley  Thompson,  in  company 
with  his  brother,  John  L.,  was  reared  in  North  Carolina, 
and  from  that  state  migrated  to  Tennessee,  where  he 
married  and  lived  for  some  years,  later  moving  to  Texas. 
He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  the  later 
years  of  his  life  were  given  to  agriculture.  He  died  in 
Deport  in  1888,  when  he  was  sixty-five  years  old,  and 
left  a  family,  as  did  also  his  brother,  John  L.  Thompson. 

Mack  Thompson  was  born  in  Tennessee  in  1846,  sad 
he  was  but  a  child  when  he  accompanied  his  parents  to 
Texas.  He  was  one  of  the  five  children  of  his  parents, 
the  others  being:  David  B.,  of  Aberdeen,  Texas;  Mrs. 
Maggie  Pearson,  of  Lamar  county;  Mrs.  Sarah  Lam- 
berth,  of  Deport;  and  Mrs.  Mary  Yates,  of  Red  Biver 
county.  In  early  manhood  Mack  Thompson  married 
Emily  Oliver,  a  native  of  Henderson  county,  Tennessee, 
and  the  children  of  their  union  are  as  follows:  £fford 
O.,  of  this  review;  Rev.  Wesley,  pastor  of  a  prominent 
Methodist  church  in  Dallas;  and  Ida,  the  wife  of  H.  H. 
Webb,  of  Deport.  The  father  passed  away  at  Deport  in 
1910,  aged  sixty-three,  and  the  mother  yet  survives. 

Efford  O.  Thompson  was  born  in  Lamar  county,  thifl 
state,  on  March  24,  1874,  and  received  his  early  training 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  community,  continuing 
his  studies  therein  until  he  had  reached  the  age  oz 
eighteen  years.  In  that  year,  1892,  he  engaged  in  the 
drug  business  as  a  clerk  for  J.  H.  Read,  of  I>eport,  and 
for  ten  years  the  young  man  continued  in  the  employ 
of  that  house.  He  learned  much  relating  to  the  manipu- 
lation of  a  business  of  that  order  in  the  years  that 
])asse(l,  and  in  1902  he  associated  himself  with  Mr.  Bead 
in  n  partnership.  This  arrangement  continued  until 
1909.  when  Mr.  Read  retired  from  the  business,  and 
Mr.  Thompson  purchased  his  interest,  so  that  he  has 
since  continued  to  conduct  the  business  in  his  own  name, 
and  as  the  sole  owner.  His  success  has  been  steady  and 
continuous,  and  his  reputation  as  a  business  man  of 
excellent  capacity  is  well  assured  in  and  about  Deport. 
He  is  manifestly  a  splendid  example  of  the  young  man 
who  begins  life  as  n  wage-earner  and  creates  his  capita] 
with  his  savings.  His  profits,  wisely  and  legitimately 
invested,  have  placed  him  among  the  substantial  men  ol 
his  community,  and  he  is  prominently  connected  witl 
its  principal  financial  and  industrial  concerns.  Mr 
Thompson  aided  in  projecting  the  First  State  Ban) 
here  and  is  a  director  of  it.  He  is  a  stockholder  in  thi 
First  National  Bank  of  Deport  and  is  one  of  the  fiv< 
big  stockholders  in  the  Deport  Cotton  Oil  Company.  H< 
is  unpretentious  and  unassuming  in  his  manner  and  atti 
tude,  an<l  his  success  is  a  matter  of  considerable  pridi 
and  pleasure  to  his  many  friends  in  Deport  who  hav4 
witnessed  his  rise  in  the  business  activities  of  the  citj 
through  his  well  placed  efforts  and  careful  nuutipula 
tion  of  his  savings.    Such  a  success  is  always  a  matte] 
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of  considerable  pride  to  honest  minded  onlookers,  and 
the  achievements  and  methods  of  such  a  man  may  well 
be  emulated  by  the  young  men  of  any  community. 

On  June  9,  1908,  Mr.  Thompson  was  married  in  Deport, 
to  Miss  Jessie  Fagan,  a  daughter  of  J.  A.  Fagan,  well 
known  as  a  cotton  factor  at  this  point  and  a  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  oldest  of  Texas  families.  Mrs.  Fagan 
was  a  daughter  of  James  Grant,  whose  numerous  pos- 
terity occupy  conspicuous  places  among  the  citizenship 
of  this  section. 

Two  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son,—F.  Fagan  and  Edna  Earl  Thompson. 

Archibald  Perry  Park.  Among  the  most  prominent 
meu  in  Paris,  Texas,  is  Archibald  Perry  Park,  a  member 
of  one  of  the  most  successful  law  firms  in  the  city.  Mr. 
Park  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Paris  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  and 
has  built  up  an  enviable  reputation  founded  on  thorough, 
conscientious  work,  and  close  application  to  the  technical 
side  of  the  law.  He  is  one  of  the  best  read  lawyers  in 
the  city  and  the  thorough  preparation  which  he  gives  to 
all  of  his  cases  makes  him  an  opponent  to  be  feared. 

Archibald  Perry  Park  was  born  in  the  country  in 
Monroe  county,  Mississippi,  in  1858,  the  son  of  Matthew 
Brown  Park.  The  latter  was  born  in  Laurens  district, 
South  Carolina,  in  1817,  coming  from  the  sturdy  Scotch 
ancestry,  which  gave  to  the  **  up-country ' '  of  the  two 
Carolinas  the  strength  which  made  it  the  backbone  of 
the  country  during  the  Revolution.  Matthew  Brown 
Park  came  to  Mississippi  about  1842,  and  came  to 
Texas  and  settled  here  after  the  Civil  war.  Matthew 
Brown  Park  had  a  brother  Thomas,  who  died  in  Mon- 
roe county,  Mississippi;  and  sisters,  Rachel,  who  married 
a  Mr.  Hutchison  and  spent  her  life  in  that  county,  and 
Isabel,  who  married  a  Park  and  died  in  Monroe  county, 
Arkansas.  Matthew  Brown  Park  began  his  life  as  a 
planter,  having  received  a  good  education  and  being 
naturally  possessed  of  a  fine  mind.  He  therefore  made 
a  success  of  his  plantation  and  until  the  Civil  war  broke 
out  led  the  life  of  the  southern  planter.  He  enlisted  in 
the  Confederate  army  with  the  first  call  to  arms  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  first  serious  engagement,  the  first  battle 
of  Manassas.  He  first  held  a  captaincy  but  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major  and  given  command  of  a  battalion 
in  recognition  of  bravery  in  action.  He  served  through- 
out the  war,  under  the  command  of  General  Johnston, 
or  in  some  portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  He  not 
only  gave  his  ov\ti  services  to  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy 
but  he  also  sent  two  of  his  sons  to  fight  for  the  Stars 
and  Bars,  both  of  whom  afterwards  became  valued  citi- 
zens of  the  state  of  Texas.  Major  Park  or  "Brown'' 
Park  as  he  was  always  known  in  his  Texas  home,  came 
into  this  state  shortly  after  the  Civil  war,  when  he  was 
a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  settling  on  a  farm  not  very 
far  from  Paris.  Here  he  settled  down  once  more  to  farm- 
ing, making  a  success  of  this  as  he  had  of  everything  else 
he  had  undertaken.  Here  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1906 
at  the  age  of  eighty-nine.  Major  Park  married  Isabel 
Smith  in  Monroe  county,  Mississippi,  she  like  himself, 
having  been  born  in  South  Carolina,  but  having  come  to 
Monroe  county  when  it  was  only  sparsely  settled.  Mrs. 
Park  died  in  1879  having  been  the  mother  of  the  fol- 
lowing children:  Robert  J.,  who  served  in  the  Confed- 
erate army  and  died  in  Lamar  county,  Texas;  Charles 
T.,  who  was  also  a  soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  now  living 
in  Paris,  Texas;  William  L.,  who  died  in  Paris,  having 
spent  his  life  as  a  farmer;  Mrs.  M.  J.  Rose,  of  Ambia, 
Texas:  Archibald  P.  and  Alvia  B.,  of  Paris. 

I'ntil  Archibald  P.  Park  reached  his  majority  he 
was  actively  engaujed  in  farming.  He  had  received  a 
good  common  school  education  and  had  had  the  advant- 
age of  studying  under  the  tutelage  of  Reverend  O.  P. 
Stark,  who  was  one  of  the  most  successful  educators  in 
northern  Texas  and  who  conducted  a  female  seminary 
at  Paris.     With  this  good  foundation  young  Archibald 


Park  set  to  work  to  study  law  all  alone.  Borrowing  the 
necessary  legal  books  from  Captain  E.  L.  Dohoney,  he 
went  to  work  and  prepared  himself  for  the  bar  examina- 
tions. It  was  in  1879  that  he  made  his  last  crop  on  the 
farm  and  went  before  Judge  Gaines,  who  afterward  be- 
came chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Texas,  as  a 
candidate  for  admission  to  the  bar.  The  judge  ad- 
mitted him  and  he  began  regular  practice  two  years  later 
in  1881.  He  became  one  of  the  firm  of  Moore,  Park 
and  Birmingham  and  for  many  years  remained  a  mem- 
ber of  this  successful  fii-m.  For  the  past  fifteen  years 
he  has  been  a  partner  with  the  late  Judge  W.  S.  Moore, 
since  whose  death  he  hae  practiced  alone. 

Mr.  Park,  although  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  an  original  advocate  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son for  the  presidency,  has  never  cared  to  enter  the  race 
for  political  honors.  He  has,  however,  attended  party 
conventions  as  a  delegate  and  he  has  done  much  quiet 
work  in  behalf  of  his  party.  His  business  interests  are 
chiefly  connected  with  investments  in  the  stock  of  various 
corporations,  his  most  important  connection  in  this  line, 
being  his  position  as  vice  president  of  the  City  National 
Bank.        • 

Mr.  Park  was  married  in  1880  to  Miss  Olive  Johnson, 
a  daughter  of  Thomas  Johnson,  who  came  to  Texas,  from 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia.  A  grand-uncle  of  Mrs. 
Park  was  governor  of  that  state  and  Waldo  Johnson,  of 
the  state  of  Missouri,  a  prominent  politician  and  a  noted 
lawyer,  was  also  a  member  of  this  family.  Thomas 
Johnson  had  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Park  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Conway,  of  Dallas,  Texas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Park  have  one 
son,  Archibald  P.  Park,  Jr.,  who  has  recently  finished 
his  high  school  work  in  Paris. 

Rube  S.  Wells.  The  position  of  county  judge  in  the 
southern  states  is  one  of  considerable  responsibility  and 
importance  owing  to  the  nature  of  many  of  the  cases 
brought  into  this  court  and  Lamar  county,  Texas,  is 
fortunate  in  having  Judge  Rube  S.  Wells,  as  county 
judge,  for  he  is  not  only  a  fine  lawyer  but  he  is  an 
upright  man  who  realizes  the  responsibilities  of  his 
position  and  administers  the  law  within  justice.  Judge 
Wells  is  as  yet  a  comparatively  young  man  and  has  the 
real  years  of  his  working  life  before  him.  His  brilliant 
record  in  the  past  makes  the  prospects  for  the  future 
very  bright  indeed. 

Rube  S.  Wells  is  the  son  of  Charles  D.  Wells  and 
the  grandson  of  Rube  N.  Wells.  The  latter  was  bom 
in  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  was  a  slave-holder  and 
planter  of  the  old  school.  He  married  Mary  Gavin  and 
had  a  number  of  children,  as  follows,  Mary  who  married 
a  Mr.  Smith,  of  Macon,  Mississippi;  Charles  D.  Wells; 
Rube,  of  Columbus,  Mississippi,  and  Emma,  who  married 
a  Mr.  Moorehead  and  spent  her  life  in  Columbus,  Missis- 
sippi also. 

Charles  D.  Wells  was  born  in  Virginia  in  the  forties 
and  spent  his  childhood  and  youth  on  his  father's 
plantation,  receiving  his  education  at  the  district  schools. 
He  had  barely  reached  manhood  when  the  Civil  war 
burst  forth  and  he  hastened  to  enlist  in  the  Confederate 
army.  He  served  through  the  long  four  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  and  he  was 
one  of  the  few  of  its  original  members  who  surrendered 
with  General  Lee  at  Appomattox.  He  went  througli  all 
the  battles  and  skirmishes  and  was  wounded  several 
times.  After  the  surrender  he  settled  in  Mississippi 
and  once  more  became  a  planter.  He  was  successful  in 
maintaining  his  family  in  the  days  when  even  this  was 
an  impossibility  with  many  men  who  had  been  wealthy 
before  the  war.  He  was  Democratic  in  politics  but 
kept  free  from  local  politics  contenting  himself  with 
casting  his  vote.  He  was  a  member  and  loyal  attendant 
at  the  Methodist  church  and  is  a  very  prominent  Mason. 
He  gave  all  of  his  children  a  good  education,  believing 
this  to  be  the  best  way  of  fitting  them  for  life. 

Charles  D.  Wells  married  Miss  Janie  Bobo,  a  daughter 
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of  Sampson  Bobo  irom  Spartanburg  District,  South 
Carolina.  Sampson  Bobo  was  a  representative  of  one 
of  the  famous  old  families  of  the  state  of  South 
Carolina,  and  was  a  slave  holding  planter  of  consider- 
able wealth  in  ante-bellum  days.  Previous  to  the  Civil 
war  he  removed  to  Mississippi.  Mrs.  Wells  died  on  the 
5th  of  August,  1910,  leaving  five  children.  Rube  S.  is 
the  eldest,  the  others  being  Mamie,  who  is  the  wife  of 
F.  F.  Figg,  of  Courtland,  Mississippi;  Charles  E.,  a 
farmer  by  occupation;  Addie,  wno  married  James  Glenn 
and  Hayward  E.,  who  is  engaged  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness. All  of  these  children  reside  in  Courtland,  Missis- 
sippi. 

Rube  S.  Wells  was  born  on  the  28th  of  June,  1869, 
in  Panola  county,  Mississippi.  He  grew  to  manhood 
before  he  left  his  native  state.  He  first  attended  the 
public  schools  of  Courtland,  Mississippi  and  later  spent 
some  time  as  a  student  in  the  Buena  Vista  Normal 
School.  It  was  in  1890  that  he  came  to  Texas,  settling 
in  Paris  where  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  furni- 
ture store  of  the  J.  W.  Rogers  Furniture  Company. 
Here  he  worked  for  six  years  and  at  the  end  of  this 
time  he  had  saved  enough  money  to  take  the  l^w  course 
in  the  University  of  Texas.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
law  department  of  this  institution  in  1898  and  imme- 
diately after  his  graduation  he  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Paris. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  was  made  assistant  county 
attorney  under  L.  L.  Hardison  and  when  Mr.  Lattimore 
became  county  attorney,  Mr.  Wells  continued  as  his 
assistant.  So  successful  was  he  in  this  office  and  so 
popular  did  he  become  with  both  the  people  and  the 
members  of  his  profession  that  in  1910  he  won  the 
nomination  for  county  judge  and  was  elected.  In 
1912  he  was  re-elected,  without  opposition,  his  predeces- 
sor in  this  office  having  been  Judge  Hardison. 

Judge  Wells  takes  an  active  part  in  public  aflfairs, 
being  a  member  of  the  Lamar  County  Fair  Association 
and  of  the  Progressive  Club.  He  is  one  of  the  stock- 
holders and  a  director  in  the  Guaranty  State  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  and  is  an  active  member  of  the  Paris 
Board  of  Trade.  In  fraternal  affairs  he  holds  a  prom- 
inent position,  being  a  member  of  the  Elks,  the  Eagles, 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  and  he  holds  certificates  in  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World  and  in  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Pretorians,  the  Loyal  Ameri- 
cans,  and   the   United   Benevolent   Associated   Order   of 
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Judge  Wells  was  married  in  Paris,  Texas,  on  the  iSth 
of  October,  1900,  to  Miss  Eddie  Lou  Bobo,  a  daughter 
of  J.  E.  Bobo  and  Rebecca  (Woodruff)  Bobo,  who  came 
to  Texas  from  South  Carolina.  Mrs.  Wells  is  the  eldest 
of  four  daughters,  the  others  being  Blanche,  who  is  the 
wife  of  J.  E.  Gibson;  May,  who  married  Roy  Hodges 
and  Nida  Bobo.  The  judge  and  his  wife  arc  the  parents 
of  one  son,  Howard,"  who  was  born  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1902. 

Charles  Frederick  Bolanz.  A  position  of  leader- 
ship in  affairs  is  not  easily  acquired,  except  as  a  result 
of  hard  work,  exceptional  ability,  and  enduring  integrity. 
The  highest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  a  man  by  his 
fellow  citizens  is  the  estimate — *'he  is  one  of  the  sub- 
stantial men  in  town,  has  won  his  holdings  cleanly,  is 
honest  all  through,  and  when  he  takes  the  lead  in  any 
undertaking  the  rest  of  us  are  willing  to  follow,  sure 
of  its  success.''  That  describes  ])retty  accurately  how 
Mr.  Bolanz  stands  in  the  community  of  Dallas,  and 
in  fact  throughout  north  Texas.  Mr.  Bolanz  has  been 
identified  with  the  city  of  Dallas  for  thirty-five  years, 
and  for  thirty  years  has  been  a  member  of  the  largest 
real  estate  firm  of  the  city.  His  success  in  business 
has  been  equalled  by  his  public  spirited  endeavor  in 
behalf  of  every  enterprise  and  movement  for  the  pros- 
perity and  development  of  this  city. 


Charles  Frederick  Bolanz,  vice  president  of  the 
Murphy-Bolanz  Land  &  Loan  Company,  was  bom  at 
Chatham,  Pittsylvania  county,  VTirginia,  January  2, 
1859,  a  son  of  Mathias  and  Marie  Barbara  (Sehringer) 
Bolanz.  The  parents  were  both  of  German  nativity, 
born  in  Baden  Baden,  and  immigrating  to  America  in 
1850.  They  located  in  Pittsylvania  county,  Virginia, 
wheie  the  lather  was  a  builder  of  wagons  and  carriages 
and  prominent  citizen  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1901  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  The  mother 
died  at  the  eany  age  of  thirty-five  years  in  1870. 

Charles   F.    Bolanz    received    his   early   education    at 
Chatham,  Virginia,  and  while  still  a  boy  was  employed 
as  a  deputy  in  the  office  of  the  county  court  of  Pittsyl- 
vania county.     He  possessed  the  natural   qualifications 
for  a  successful  career,  but  felt  that  his  opportunities 
in  the  east  were  considerably  limited.     It  is  always  an 
interesting  bit  of  information  to  know  the  influence  or 
direct  cause  which  leads  a  man  to  leave  his  old  home 
and    associations,    and    locate    in    a    new    and    distant 
country.     In  the  case  of  Mr.  Bolanz  it  is  said  that  & 
poster  tacked  up  in  a  railroad  station  at  his  old  home 
and    inscribed    with   the   words   *'Ho   for   Texas!      Go 
west  young  man  and  grow  up  with  the  country"  was 
the  effective  cause  of  his  leaving  home  and   going  to 
Texas.     To  show  his  standing  in  his  home  town  back 
in  Virginia,  he  was  elected  deacon  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  while  yet  quite  a  young  man.     He  arrived  in 
Dallas  in   November,    1877,   with   one   hundred    dollars 
in  his  pocket.     Perhaps  more  valuable  than  thia  money 
was  a  letter  of  introduction  to  General  W.  L.  Oabell, 
from    the    latter 's    brother.    Congressman    George    C. 
Cabell  of  Danville,  Virginia.     He  was  thus  thrown  into 
association   with   the   best   families  of   the   city  at    the 
time,  and  soon  secured  an  appointment  as  deputy  county 
clerk  under  Captain  Alex  Harwood.     He  was  continued 
in  the  same  position  under  the  succeeding  county  elerk, 
W.  M.  C.  Hill.    This  experience  in  public  office,  and  his 
association  with  citizenship  of  the  locality  brought  his 
abilities  to  the  attention  of  many  of  the  citizens,  and  in 
1883  Captain  John  P.  Murphy,  the  pioneer  real  estate 
man    of    Dallas   satisfied    of    the    ability   and    sterling 
qualities  of  the  young  man,  offered  him  a  partnership 
in  the  business.    Mr.  JBolanz  readily  accepted  this  oppor- 
tunity, and  on  January  1,  1884,  the  firm  name  of  Muiphy 
&  Bolanz  came  into  existence.    Later  in  1893  the  business 
was  incorporated  as  the  Murphy-Bolanz  Land  ft  Loan 
Company.    This  is  the  largest  and  one  of  the  oldest  real 
estate  enterprises  of  Texas,  and  as  an  important  busi- 
ness organization  it  receives  considerable  attention,  as 
is  proper,  in  the  sketch  of  the  senior  member,  J.  P. 
Murphy,  on  other  pages  of  this  work. 

Through  the  medium   of  his  firm  and  as  a  private 
individual,  Mr.  Bolanz  has  always  been  at  the  front  in 
developing  and  boosting  the  city  of  Dallas  as  a  com- 
mercial and  resident  center.     It  was  through  Us  ilnn 
that  the  Butler  brothers  were  persuaded  to  locate  thwr 
plant  in  this  city.     He  was  one  of  the  original  men 
who  brought  about  the  organization  of  the  DaUaa  State 
Fair  Association  more  than  twenty -five  years  ago  and 
which   is  now  the  best   and  largest  state  fair   of  the 
entire  nation.     Among  the  oldest  citizens  of  Dallas,  the 
best  remembered,  as  well  as  the  largest  celebration  of  an 
industrial    commercial   event    in   the   city,    occurred    on 
May  24,  1893,  when  the  steamer  Harvey  arrived  from 
Galveston  up  the  course  of  the  Trinity  river.    Mr.  Bolanx 
was   grand  marshal  on   this   occasion,  and  both  before 
and  since  has  always  been  an  enthusiastic  advoeate  of 
the  slack-water  navigation  of  the  Trinity  riyer,  which 
by  that  event  was  demonstrated  beyond  all  caviL 

Mr.  Bolanz  was  the  first  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  original  Oriental  Hotel  Company,  which  waa  organ- 
ized in  1891  and  of  which  Thomas  Field  was  preaident, 
the  title  of  the  original  company  being  the  "Dallas 
Hotel  Company." 

In  1910  Mr.  Bolanz  was  associated  with  the  Chmmhfr 
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of  Commerce  committee  consisting  of  himself,  Ex-Mayor 
Stephen  J.  Hay,  Henry  D.  Lindsley  and  Frank  V. 
Tryon,  the  last  named  being  Mr.  Busch's  Dallas  repre- 
sentative. The  work  of  this  committee  who  made  a 
trip  to  St.  Louis  to  interest  Mr.  Adolphus  Busch  in 
building  a  new  hotel  for  Dallas,  was  effective  in  secur- 
ing the  erection  in  this  city  of  the  magnificent  **  Adol- 
phus'-' hotel  upon  the  former  site  of  the  City  Hall 
property. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Bolanz  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Dallas  City  Plan  League,  having 
served  on  the  executive  board  when  it  was  organized, 
and  acting  as  chairman  of  the  transportation  committee. 
The  city  beautiful  idea  has  always  aroused  his  interest 
and  enthusiasm,  and  he  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  energy  to  carrying  out  the  idea  along  prac- 
tical lines.  Mr.  Bolanz  is  not  one  to  await  the  inaugura- 
tion of  such  a  work  until  all  plans  aye  matured,  and  all 
facilities  secured  for  its  complete  carrying  out,  but 
believes  in  doing  everything  that  can  be  done  at  the 
present  time.  Gardening  is  one  of  his  own  hobbies, 
and  probably  his  most  pleasant  daily  task  aside  from 
business  is  working  and  giving  personal  superintendence 
to  his  beautiful  garden  about  his  home,  where  he  is  a 
grower,  not  only  of  flowers,  but  of  vegetables.  As  stated 
above  Mr.  Bolanz  is  identified  with  the  Presbyterian 
church  and  was  elected  deacon  in  the  First  church  of 
this  city  soon  after  reaching  Dallas.  All  his  family  are 
members  of  this  church.  He  has  been  very  helpful  id  the 
church  in  many  and  various  ways.  He  has  served  on  the 
building  and  finance  committee  of  three  church  build- 
ings, as  the  congregation  has  grown.  He  has  always 
been  a  liberal  contributor  and  an  untiring  worker  wher- 
ever he  was  placed.  In  1910  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  secure  a  new  pastor,  he  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  securing  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Anderson  of 
Nashville  to  return  to  the  church  he  had  left  about 
nine  years  before.  As  chairman  of  a  building  com- 
mittee, charged  with  the  erection  of  a  new  and  handsome 
structure,  Mr.  Bolanz  felt  that  Dr.  Anderson  was  neces- 
sary to  the  undertaking,  and  with  his  customary  per- 
sistency he  did  not  rest  until  the  new  pastor  had  been 
secured. 

One  of  the  greatest  accomplishments  in  which  he 
actively  participated  was  the  building  of  one  of  the 
most  handsome  and  complete  churches  in  this  country, 
which  was  occupied  March  2,  1913.  It  can  accommodate 
2,000  people  and  has  twenty-seven  rooms,  sixty-seven 
memorial  art-glass  windows,  and  is  thoroughly  equipped 
with  all  modern  conveniences  and  is  a  pride  of  the  city 
of  Dallas.  Largely  to  his  vision,  energy,  untiring  zeal, 
and  business  judgment  is  this  splendid  structure  due. 
This  church  property  is  valued  at  $200,000  and  is 
located  on  Wood  and  Harwood  Streets.  Mr.  Bolanz  is 
a  member  of  the  Dallas  Club,  and  the  Dallas  Golf  & 
Country  Club. 

He  was  married  at  Dallas,  February  16,  1882,  to 
Miss  Rowena  Adelaide  Boyle,  daughter  of  Major  J.  W. 
Boyle,  one  of  Dallas'  most  honored  citizens.  Mrs. 
Bolanz  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  came  to  Texas  with 
her  parents  in  1872,  living*  for  some  time  at  Bryan, 
during  the  period  when  that  town  was  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central  Railroad,  and 
received  her  education  in  the  Old  Trinity  University  at 
Tehuacana,  Texas,  and  at  the  Misses  Randolph's  school 
at  Edge  Hill,  Virginia.  Four  children  were  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bolanz,  one  of  them  dying  in  infancy, 
and  the  three  survivors  are:  Pauline  Adrienne,  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Dero  E.  Seay  of  Dallas,  and  the  mother  of  one 
son,  George  Edward  Seay;  Charles  Murphy  Bolanz,  who 
married  Nell  C.  Miller  of  Oak  Cliff,  and  he  has  one 
daughter  Nell  West  *Bolanz;  Henry  Laurence  Bolanz 
is  now  a  student  in  the  Terrell  School  of  Dallas.  Mr. 
Bolanz  and  family  reside  in  a  comfortable  home  at  2924 
Holmes  Street  in  Dallas. 


Rhesa  W.  Read,  M.  D.  With  deep  appreciation  of 
the  exalted  life  and  services  of  Dr.  Read,  it  is  a  matter 
of  much  satisfaction  to  present  in  this  publication  a 
tribute  to  his  memory  and  a  brief  review  of  his  career, 
together  with  Consonant  data  concerning  the  family  his- 
tory. Dr.  Read  was  essentially  one  of  the  representative 
and  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons  who  have  dig- 
nified and  honored  the  profession  in  Texas,  and  he  gave 
to  the  world  undoubted  assurance  of  strong  and  noble 
manhood,  high  intellectual  and  professional  attainments 
and  an  abiding  human  sympathy  which  transcended  mere 
sentiment  to  become  an  actuating  motive  for  helpfulness. 

Dr.  Rhesa  Walker  Read  was  born  in  Wilcox  county, 
Alabama,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1836,  and  was  sum- 
moned to  the  life  eternal,  at  his  home  in  the  city  of 
Texarkana,  Bowie  county,  Texas,  on  the  2d  of  August, 
1909,  after  a  long  life  of  signal  usefulness  and  honor. 
He  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Martin  Read  and  Eliza  (Walker) 
Read,  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina  and  the  latter' 
of  Virginia,  both  having  been  representatives  of  prom- 
inent colonial  families  of  the  patrician  old  southland. 
Dr.  Martin  Read  was  born  in  Halifax  district,  or  county. 
North  Carolina,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1803,  and  in 
his  youth  he  was  afforded  excellent  educational  advant- 
ages. In  preparation  for  his  chosen  profession  from 
William  and  Mary  College  entered  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  was 
graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1826  and  ffom 
which  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
In  the  same  year,  in  Bruton  Parish  church,  at  Williams- 
burg Virginia,  was  solemnized  his  marriage  to  Miss 
Eliza  Walker,  a  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  (War- 
burton)  Walker,  of  Brunswick  county,  that  state,  and 
a  granddaughter  of  John  Warburton,  a  Revolutionary 
patriot  of  the  Old  Dominion  and  one  who  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  committee  of  safety  in  James  City 
county,  Virginia,  at  the  time  of  the  inception  of  the 
great  conflict  for  national  independence.  This  honored 
patriot  was  a  descendant  of  Lord  Warburton,  of  Eng- 
land, and  a  collateral  kinsman  of  other  families  of  the 
English  aristocracy.  In  the  agnatic  line  Dr.  Martin 
Read  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  George  Read,  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

About  the  year  1830  Dr.  Martin  Read  established  his 
home  in  Wilcox  county,  Alabama,  where  he  continued  in 
the  successful  practice  of  his  profession  until  1854, 
when  he  came  with  his  family  to  Texas  and  numbered 
himself  among  the  early  settlers  of  Bowie  county.  He 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  physicians  of  northeastern  Texas 
and  gained  secure  place  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
the  settlers,  to  whom  he  ministered  with  all  of  zeal 
and  devotion.  He  continued  to  maintain  his  residence 
in  Bowie  county  until  his  death,  and  his  name  merits 
enduring  place  on  the  roster  of  its  honored  pioneers. 
He  passed  away  January  13,  1855,  and  his  devoted  wife 
survived  him  by  a  number  of  years,  dying  January  13, 
1877. 

Dr.  Rhesa  Walker  Read  gained  his  early  educational 
discipline  in  his  native  state  and  was  about  eighteen 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  family  removal  to  Texas. 
Here  he  soon  made  known  his  ambition  to  enter  the 
profession  that  had  been  signally  dignified  by  the 
ability  and  services  of  his  honored  father,  and  under 
the  preceptorship  of  the  latter  he  initiated  his  medical 
studies.  Thereafter  he  was  for  two  years  a  student  in 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana, 
which  is  now  the  medical  department  of  Tulane  Univers- 
ity, in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
the  period  noted  he  was  matriculated  in  his  father's 
alma  mater,  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In  this 
institution  he  was  graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class 
of  1858  and  from  the  same  he  received  his  well  earned 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  In  the  same  year  he 
initiated  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Bowie  county, 
Texas,  with  residence  and  headquarters  in  the  village  of 
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Dekalb.  IIo  soon  won  his  professional  spurs  and  was 
earnest  and  self-abnegating  in  his  labors,  in  connection 
with  which  he  endure<l  no  few  hardships,  as  he  ministered 
to  Buttering  humanity  throughout  a  wide  sei'tion  of 
country  and  one  in  which  facilities  were  mesiger.  No 
point  was  too  distant,  no  obstacle  of  roads  or  weather 
too  great  to  deter  him  from  rcsi)onding  to  the  call  of 
distress  and  exercising  his  humane  mission.  Thus,  it 
may  readily  be  understood,  the  young  phynician  soon 
gained  inviolable  place  in  j)oi)iilar  all'oction  and  con- 
Adonce,  and  he  effectively  supplomente<l  the  al)le  pro- 
fessional work  which  had  lioeu  instituted  by  his  father 
in  this  section  of  the  state. 

^Vhen  the  war  between  the  states  uas  precipitated  l-)r. 
Bead  c<mld  not  long  deny  hiiiisflf  a  definite  response  to 
the  call  of  the  Confederacy,  and  in  lS(>:i  he  subordinated 
all  personal  interests  to  enlint  in  the  service  of  the 
Confederacy.  He  was  ajipointed  sur^^eon.  witli  the  rank 
of  major,  in  the  Twenty-ninth  Texas  Dismounted  Cavalry, 
commanded  by  Colonel  DeMoise,  and  constituting  an 
integral  part  of  Walker's  Division  in  the  Trans-Missis- 
sippi Department.  With  characteristic  ardor  and  loyalty 
he  devoted  himself  faithfully  to  the  duties  of  his  exacting 
office,  cared  for  the  ill  and  woiinde«i  with  al)ility  and 
enduring  sympathy,  and  continued  in  active  service  until 
the  close  of  the  great  conflict  between  the  states  of  tiie 
north  and  the  south,  in  later  years  he  manifested  his 
continued  interest  in  the  old  comrades  by  retaining 
affiliation  with  the  United  (•onfedcrate  Veterans'  Asso- 
ciation, in  which  organiyation  he  was  an  active  and 
honored  figure. 

After   the   close   of   the   war   Dr.    Kead   resumed    the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Dekalb,  where  he  maintained 
his  residence  until   1871,   when  he   removed   to   the   old 
town    of    Boston,    from    which    point    he    continued    his 
earnest  and  effective  service  in  his  professicm  until  lSv*^0, 
when   he  removed   to   the   new   and   pr(»greasivc   city   of 
Texarkana,  the  present  thriving  metropolis  of  the  county, 
where  he  continued   in   active  practice   until   his  death, 
lie   gained    distinctive   prestige   as    one   of    the   leading 
representatives    of    his    i)rofession    in    Texas    and    was 
known  as  a  specially  ambitious  student  and  reader,     lie 
kept  in  the  closest  touch  with  the  advances  made  in  the 
sciences  of  medicine  and  surgery,  through  effective  post- 
graduate   work    nearly    every    year,    in    leading    medical 
colleges  and  hospitals  of  New   York,  Chicago,  and  other 
cities,    tlu»    while    his    original    research    ami    assiduous 
private   study    and    investigation   never   abated    unMl    he 
came   to   th«»   final   **  parting  of  tlu»   ways''   and   passed 
from  the  stage  of  life's  nmital  endeavors,  in  xhv  fulness 
of  years  an<l  well  earned  honins.     As  an  evidence  of  his 
excei)tional  enthusiasm  in  his  pr«»fessl(»n  it   may  be  noted 
that   in  19US,  the  year   [irior  to  his   death   and  wh«'n   he 
was   seventy-three   yeais   of   age,    he   took    ]>ost -graduate 
lectures    in    the   New    York    Polyclinic    and   at    his    aluia 
mater,    the    Tni versify    of    IVnnsylvania.       Much    of    his 
post-graduate   work    in    later    years    was    relative    to   the 
diseases  of  childr(>n,  and  he  fonn«l  great  satisfaction   in 
applying  his  broad  and  accMirate  knowledge*  in   minister- 
ing  to   his   grandchiMren    when    they   suffered    major   oi 
minor  ills.     .\t   the  time  of  the  death   of   Dr.   Head  the 
papers  of  the  state  gave  high  tributes  to  him  as  a  man, 
as  a  broad-minded  and  loyal  citiyen   and  as  a  physician 
and  surgeon  of  high  attainments.     From  an  appreciative 
article  which  a])]>eared  in  a  medical  journal  at  the  time 
are  taken   the  f<dlowing  extrarts:      "Dr.    Head   was  one 
of  the  ablest,  best    known   and   most    popnlar   physicians 
in  Texas,  an<l  his  death  will  be  «leplored  by  a  very  wide 
circle   of   attached    friends.      Me   was   exceptionally   ]iure 
in   his  ])rofessional  as   in   his  social   life,   being  a   repre- 
sentative'  of   the   fine   old   schocd   of  <'thics.     Dr.    Kead's 
death,  even  .'tt   so  ad^ance^l  an  age,   is  a  distinct  loss  to 
the   pr<»fessi()n   an<l   to   the  state,   for   he   was   a   man   of 
deeds,  not   words.  * ' 

Dr.    Keaij    was    an    active    member    of    the    American 
Medical   Asso«'iation,    the    Texas    State    Metlical    Society 


and  the  Bowie  County  Medical  Society,  of  which  last  he 
served  two  terms  as  treasurer.  He  also  held  for  a 
number  of  years  membership  on  the  board  of  United 
States  pension  examining  surgeons  for  Bowie  county, 
lie  was  essentially  liberal  and  progressive  as  a  citizen 
and  his  political  allegiance  was  given  unreservedly  to 
the  Democratic  i>arty.  IIo  was  admirably  informed  in 
the  questions  and  issues  of  the  day  and  well  fortified  in 
his  convictions  concerning  matteis  of  public  import. 
Cienerous,  kindly,  urbane  and  sympathetic,  Dr.  Bead  won 
warm  friends  in  all  classes,  and  in  his  home  county  there 
was  nmnifested  by  the  community  a  uniform  and  deep 
sense  of  jiersonal  loss  and  sorrow.  His  life  was  guided 
and  governed  by  lofty  ideals  and  motives,  and  his  name 
and  service  shall  not  soon  be  forgotten  in  the  county 
and  state  that  long  figured  as  the  stage  of  his  earnest 
and  unselfish  labors.  His  religious  faith,  dominating  his 
thought  and  action,  was  that  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  of  the  same  his  widow  has  long  been  a  devoted 
member. 

In  the  year  IS.jV)  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Dr. 
liead   to    ^liss   Elisabeth   Kimbell,    who   was   born    and 
reared  in  Bowie  county  and  who  is  a  representative  of 
one  of  the  i>rominent  and  honored  pioneer  families   of 
northeastern  Texas.     In  the  distaff  line  she  is  a  great- 
granddaughter  of  Captain  David  McOulIough,  who  was 
owner  and  captain  of  the  privateersman,  ''Rattlesnake," 
which  he  employed  to  good  account  in  the  cause  of  the 
colonies  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  the  Bevolution.     Sail- 
ing with  his  vessel  out  of  Phila<lelphia,  under  letter  of 
marque  and  under  commission  from  the  congress  of  the 
United    States    of    America,    he    proved   a    valiant    and 
effective  figure  in  furthering  the  success  of  the  cause  of 
national  independence.    Mrs.  Read  is  a  daughter  of  John 
M.    and    Sarah    A.    (Elliott)    Kimbell,    who    were    num- 
bered among  the  early  settlers  of  Bowie  county,  Texas, 
where   they   continued   to   reside   until   their   death   and 
where    her    father    became    an    extensive    planter    and 
influential  citizen.    Dr.  Read  is  survived  by  six  children, 
and  concerning  them  brief  record  is  made  in  the  con- 
cluding paragra])h  of  this  memoir. 

Dr.   William  Kimbell   Read,   the  younger  of  the   two 
surviving  sons  of  him  to  whom  this  tribute  is  dedicated, 
was  born  in  March,   1871,  in  the  old  town   of  Boston, 
liowie  county  Texas,  and  has  the  distinction  of  repre- 
senting the  third  generation  of  the  family  as  a  member 
of  the  medical   profession  in   Texas.     He  was  afforded 
the  advantages  of  the  Texas  Agricultural  &  Mechanical 
C'ollege,    an«l    also    of    those    of    an    excellent    academic 
institution  at  Wytheville,  Virginia.     In  1891-2  he  prose- 
cuted his  technical  studies  in  the  medical  department  of 
the   historic    University   of    Virginia,    at   Charlottesville, 
and  he  then  entered  the  medical  department  of  Tnlane 
University,    in    the   city   of   New    Orleans,    in    which    he 
was  graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1894  and 
from  which  he  gained  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
From    ISJ).')   to    lOOS   he   practiced   medicine   at   Dekalb, 
Texas,  and  in  lOO.'t  he  became  asso<-iated  with  his  father 
in   active  general   practice   at    Texarkana,   this  gracious 
alliance   continuing   until   the   honored   father   ])assed   to 
the  life  eternal.     Like  his  father.  Dr.  Read  is  an  enthus- 
iast in  the  profession  of  his  choice,  and  in  the  same  he 
has  most  ably  upheld  the   high   prestige  of  the  family 
name,   with   secure   status   as  one  of   the  representative 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  his  native  state.     He  avails 
himself  fully  of  the  best  standard  and  ]>eriodicBl  litera- 
ture of  his  profession  and  has  taken  a  number  of  post- 
graduate courses  in  Chicagr*  and  New  York,  as  well  aa 
in  the  city  of  London.  I":ngland.    He  is  alfiliated  with  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  Texas  State  Medical 
Society,   and   the   Howie    County    Medical    Society.      He 
controls  a  large  an<l  representative  practice  and  is  one 
of  the  progressive  citizens  of  Tex«rkana.     Though  ever 
ready  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  further  the  best  interests 
of  the  community  he  has  shown  no  ])redilection  for  prac- 
tical   politics,    save    in    according    stanch    allegiance    to 
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the  Democratic  party.  Dr.  Read  wedded  in  1895  Miss 
Julia  Williams,  daughter  of  James  M.  Williams,  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas;  Eugenie,  third  daughter  of  Dr.  Rhesa  W. 
Read,  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Spencer  Allen  Collom,  of  Tex- 
arkana,  another  of  the  representative  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  this  part  of  the  state,  Mary  Walker  Read, 
the  youngest  daughter,  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Leonard  Holmes 
Bush,  who  is  now  engaged  in  the  successful  practice  of 
his  profession  at  Huntsville,  the  judicial  center  of 
Walker  county,  Texas,  Albert  Chisholm  Read,  who  is 
vice  president  of  the  Southern  Trust  Company,  at  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  wedded  in  1895  Miss  Julia  Zimmerman, 
Ada,  second  daughter  of  Dr.  Rhesa  Read,  is  the  widow 
of  Judge  Robert  L.  Penn,  a  representative  member  of 
the  bar  of  Austin,  the  capital  city  of  Texas,  where  his 
death  occurred  and  where  his  widow  still  maintains  her 
home,  S.  Ethel  the  eldest  is  the  wife  of  Walter  Wipprecht, 
tax  collector  and  assessor  of  Bryan,  Brazos  county, 
Texas.  The  four  children  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Collom  are: 
Linnie  Elizabeth,  Frances  Martha,  Allen  Read  (deceased), 
and  Spencer  Allen,  Jr.  The  children  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Bush  are:  Katie  Heflin,  Ewing  and  Mary.  The  children 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Read  are:  Albert  Chisholm, 
Jr.,  and  Vertner  Zimmerman.  The  nine  surviving 
children  of  Judge  Robert  L.  Penn  are:  Robert  Read, 
Donald  Mitchell,  Rhesa  Lee,  Eugene  Doak,  Albert  Wil- 
liam, Elizabeth,  Marian,  Sarah,  and  William  Y.  Robert 
Read  Penn,  the  eldest  of  these  children  was  an  honor 
graduate  in  the  University  of  Texas,  in  the  class  of 
1908,  made  a  notable  record  as  a  student,  was  president 
of  his  class  in  his  junior  year,  and  is  now  a  valued 
member  of  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Dallas  News.  The 
four  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wipprecht  are:  Ida 
Welch,  Read,  Carl,  and  Walter,  Jr. 
(Index  name  of  Dr.  Collom  also) 

Dr.  Spencer  Allen  Collom  was  born  at  Boston, 
Bowie  county,  Texas,  in  September,  1866,  and  is  a  son 
of  Spencer  R.  and  Martha  (Read)  Collom.  The  Collom 
family  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  permanent  settle- 
ment in  Bowie  county,  where  the  original  representatives 
of  the  name  established  a  home  in  1819,  and  George 
Gaines  Collom,  an  uncle  of  the  Doctor,  was  the  first 
white  child  born  in  this  county,  where  he  was  ushered 
into  the  world  in  1820.  After  duly  availing  himself  of 
the  advantages  of  the  schools  of  his  native  county 
Dr.  Collom  began  the  work  of  preparing  himself  at 
University  of  Texas  for  the  exacting  profession  in 
which  he  has  since  attained  to  definite  success  and  pre- 
cedence. In  1892  he  was  graduated  in  the  Kentucky 
School  of  Medicine,  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  and  after 
receiving  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  he  engaged 
in  active  general  practice  in  the  city  of  Texarkana, 
where  his  success  has  been  on  a  parity  with  his  close 
application  and  recognized  ability.  He  has  taken  effect- 
ive post-graduate  course  in  New  York  city  and  also 
under  the  direction  of  the  Drs.  Mayo,  in  their  celebrated 
hospital  at  Rochester.  Minnesota,  the  Mayo  brothers 
having  a  national  reputation,  especially  in  the  field  of 
surgery.  Dr.  Collom  is  one  of  the  liberal  and  popular 
citizens  of  his  native  county,  is  a  stalwart  in  the  local 
camp  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  is  actively  identified 
with  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Texas  Slate 
Medical  Society,  and  the  Bowie  County  Medical  Society. 

Hon.  Lee  Tipwell,  County  Judge  of  Bowie  county, 
Texas,  belongs  to  a  prominent  and  influential  pioneer 
family  of  this  county.  He  was  born  here,  on  his  fath- 
er's farm  in  the  old  Siloam  neighborhood,  son  of  Simp- 
son N.  and  Victoria  (Harris)  Tidwell,  the  former  a  native 
of  MiPsiFsippi  and  the  latter  of  Virginia. 

in  1S49,  Joseph  Tidwell,  Judge  Tidwell's  grandfather, 
and  his  five  brothers— all  of  them  married— came  from 
Mississippi  to  Texas  and  settled  in  Bowie  county  in  what 
has  sinco  hoon  known  as  the  old  Sand  Hill  and  Siloam 
communities,  and  they  and  their  descendants  have  lived 


in  the  county  ever  since,  respected  and  influential  mem- 
bers of  society.  At  the  time  of  this  emigration  to  Texas, 
Simpson  N.  Tidwell,  the  Judge's  father,  was  seven  years 
of  age.  He  grew  to  manhood  in  the  frontier  settlement, 
and  was  nearing  his  majority  when  the  Civil  war  came  on. 
Like  other  patriotic  and  enthusiastic  young  men  of  the 
Southland,  hia  heart  was  with  the  Confederate  cause, 
and  in  1861,  in  Bowie  county,  he  enlisted  and  became  a 
member  of  Company  I,  Tenth  Texas  Regiment  of  Infan- 
try, Ector's  Brigade,  the  fortunes  of  which  he  shared, 
serving  valiantly  throughout  the  war.  At  an  early  age 
he  began  farming  on  his  own  account,  and  his  whole  life 
has  been  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  freedom 
of  out-door  life  and  the  open  country  has  had  an  attrac- 
tion for  him,  and  he  has  always  preferred  it  to  life  in 
the  city.  For  several  years  past  he  has  been  retired  from 
active  responsibilities.  His  good  wife  is  deceased,  and 
he  spends  his  time  with  his  children,  chiefly  on  the  farm 
of  his  two  sons,  Lee  and  John  W.,  near  the  town  of 
Maud  in  Bowie  county.  The  descendants  of  the  brothers 
above  referred  to  as  original  settlers,  now  number  about 
thirty. 

Judge  Tidwell  was  reared  and  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  Bowie  county.  For  a  time  he  attended  Grayson 
College  at  Whitewright,  Grayson  county,  and  for  sixteen 
years  he  followed  the  profession  of  schoolteaching,  at 
Maud  and  other  places  in  Bowie  county.  In  1908  he  was 
elected  County  Superintendent  of  Schools.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1910,  and  at  the  end  of  his  four  years  of 
efficient  service  in  this  responsible  position,  he  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  County  Judge.  He  is  an  active  advocate 
of  good  roads  and  all  other  modern  improvements,  and 
is  proving  himself  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  here. 
His  home  is  at  New  Boston,  to  which  place  he  removed 
from  Maud  in  1910.  He  owns  with  his  brother,  John  W., 
a  very  valuable  farm  at  Maud. 

Judge  Tidwell  and  his  wife  are  the  parents  of  five 
children :  Morris  and  Harris,  twins ;  Newton ;  and  Pauline 
an«l  Imogene,  twins.  Mrs.  Tidwell  was  formerly  Miss 
Lulu  Lyon  and  is  a  native  of  Mississippi. 

Col.  Thomas  Ashford  Elgin.  For  more  than  a  half 
a  century  a  resident  of  Marshall,  the  life  of  Col.  Elgin 
has  been  one  of  remarkable  eventfulness  and  of  many 
distinctive  services  to  his  city  and  state.  He  was  a 
valiant  soldier  of  the  Confederacy  during  the  Civil  war 
and  for  many  years  since  the  war  was  actively  identified 
with  business,  particularly  the  cotton  business,  at  Mar- 
shall. Col.  Elgin  is  a  fine  example  of  that  type  of  char- 
acter which  the  south  so  loves  to  honor,  and  which  carries 
with  it  respect  and  esteem  wherever  known  and  into  the 
modern  life  of  the  twentieth  century  he  has  carried  and 
preserved  the  best  traditions  of  an  earlier  day.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  sketch  of  his  family  and  career  is  written 
from  notes  and  material  furnished  by  Mrs.  Shelby  Curlee 
of  St.  Louis,  a  niece  of  Col.  Elgin,  and  the  credit  is 
properly  bestowed  in  this  direction  for  this  outline  which 
very  inadequately  presents  the  record  of  one  of  north- 
east Texas'  most  notable  citizens. 

Thomas  Ashford  Elgin  was  born  at  Huntsville,  Ala- 
bama, March  8,  1841.  He  was  a  son  of  Frederick  and 
Minerva  (Ruffin)  (Clifton)  Elgin.  The  family  ancestors 
became  identified  with  the  old  Colonies  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  almost  at  the  beginninig  of  settlement.  G^eorge 
Elgin,  the  first  American  ancestor,  in  1709,  received  from 
the  King  of  England  land  grants  in  the  colony  of  Mary- 
land, in  the  portion  now  known  as  Charles  county.  George 
Elgin's  wife  was  Elizabeth  Adams,  a  daughter  of  Fran- 
cis Adams,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  noted  Adams 
family  in  America.  George  Elgin  had  a  considerable 
prominence  in  colonial  affairs  and  founded  the  family 
name  and  fortunes  in  this  country.  He  was  the  grand- 
father of  Frederick  Elgin,  Sr.,  who  in  turn  was  the  grand- 
father of  Colonel  Elgin  of  Marshall,  Texas. 

Frederick  Elgin,  Sr.,  the  grandfather,  removed  from 
Charles  county,  Maryland,  to  Loudon  county,  Virginia, 
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and  from  there  the  family  crossed  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tains into  Kentucky  during  the  early  days.  From  Ken- 
tucky Frederick  Elgin,  Jr.,  the  father,  moved  to  north 
Alabama.  In  1826  he  had  married  Minerva  Euffin  (Clif- 
ton), a  daughter  of  William  and  Martha  (Bice)  Clifton 
of  North  Carolina. 

Col.  Elgin  started  out  in  life  to  become  a  printer,  hav- 
ing acquired  that  trade,  and  when  he  was  seventeen  years 
of  age  he  went  to  Memphis,  where  for  some  time  he 
worked  in  the  office  of  the  Eagle  and  Inquirer,  In  con- 
nection with  his  life  and  labors  it  may  be  noted  that  his 
maternal  great  uncle,  John  Eice,  had  entered  the  tract 
of  land  comprising  the  present  city  of  Memphis,  then 
known  as  Chickasaw  Blufl",  as  a  grant  from  the  state  of 
North  Carolina.  From  Memphis  Col.  Elgin  moved  to 
Marshall,  Texas,  in  1859,  and  since  that  date  this  city 
has  been  his  residence,  and  few  of  its  present  citizenship 
have  been  here  longer  than  he. 

Early  in  1861,  with  the  beginning  of  the  war  between 
the  states,  he  enlisted  at  Marshall  in  Company  F  of  the 
Second  Texas  Cavalry,  under  Captain  S.  J.  Richardson. 
He  was  first  in  active  service  in  San  Antonio,  where  his 
company  became  a  part  of  the  command  of  Col.  Ford. 
He  saw  one  year  of  frontier  service  in  Texas.  After 
returning  to  San  Antonio  he  enlisted  for  regular  service 
in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department.  Then  in  January, 
1863,  he  was  captured  at  Arkansas  Post,  and  as  a  pris- 
oner was  held  in  Camp  Butler,  Illinois,  until  his  exchange 
in  the  same  year,  at  City  Point,  Virginia.  From  Rich- 
mond he  was  sent  with  the  troops  to  reinforce  Bragg 's 
army  in  Tennessee.  At  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  he 
was  with  Col.  R.  Q.  Mills'  regiment,  Deshler's  brigade. 
He  was  soon  afterwards  returned  to  his  old  command  in 
the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  and  subsequently  was 
with  Morgan's  regiment  until  the  surrender.  Ilis  hon- 
orable discharge  was  given  by  General  W.  H.  Parsons  on 
the  Little  Brazos  River,  May  20,  1865. 

After  his  return  to  Marshall,  he  engaged  in  business 
as  a  buyer  and  forwarder  of  cotton,  a  line  of  enterprise 
which  he  conducted  successfully  for  many  years.  For 
some  years  past  now  he  has  been  retired  from  active 
business,  having  long  since  acquired  an  honorable  com- 
petency. Col.  Elgin  was  for  several  terms  alderman  of 
the  city  of  Marshall,  and  fraternally  is  a  Knights  Templar 
Mason,  an  Odd  Follow,  an  Elk,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Order  of  Red  Men.  He  has  for  many  years  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans,  and  is  adjutant  of  W.  P.  Lane  Camp  No.  621. 

On  February  7,  1808,  Col.  Elgin  married  Miss  Laura  F. 
Ousley,  a  native  of  the  state  of  Alabama.  Besides  rear- 
ing a  family  of  daughters  and  giving  them  her  care  and 
attention  during  their  earlier  years,  Mrs.  Elgin  has  also 
had  an  important  part  in  local  social  and  civic  life.  A 
woman  of  the  moat  charming  personality,  she  has  made 
her  life  happy  in  her  devotion  to  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren and  he/  home  is  the  abode  of  hospitality  and  an 
atmosphere  of  culture  which  has  for  years  made  it  one 
of  the  most  popular  centers  of  social  life  in  the  city  of 
Marshall.  She  has  been  a  leading  spirit  in  the  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
Marshall  Chapter  No.  412,  and  she  has  served  as  second 
vice  president  of  the  State  Organization.  She  is  now 
chairman  of  the  printing  committee.  The  six  daughters 
comprising  the  happy  home  circle  of  Col.  and  Mrs.  Elgin 
are  named  as  follows:  Mrs.  Hallet  Fry,  of  Marshall:  Mrs. 
Minnie  Peete,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee;  Mrs.  Maude 
Powell,  of  Marshall;  Mrs.  Lollie  Hodge,  of  Texarkana; 
Mrs.  Valerie  Kennedy,  of  Kauffman,  Texas;  an<l  Mrs. 
Clifton  Sacra,  of  Marshall. 

Eli  T.  RoRBORoroH.  The  efficient  and  po])ular  clerk 
of  the  court  of  civil  appeals  for  the  Sixth  judicial  district 
of  the  state,  is  a  scion  of  a  pioneer  family  whose  name 
has  been  prominently  and  influentially  identified  with  the 
annals  of  Texas  history,  and  in  his  personal  character 
and  achievement   he  has  well  upheld  its  high  prestige. 


Mr.  Rosborough  is  not  only  a  valued  official  but  is  all 
one  of  the  progressive  and  public-spirited  citizeoB  < 
Texarkana,  a  thriving  little  city  in  which  is  centerc 
much  industrial  and  commercial  activity  and  which 
one  of  the  attractive  residence  places  of  northea 
Texas,  with  the  best  of  modem  improvements  ai 
facilities. 

Mr.  Rosborough  was  bom  in  Harrison  county,  th 
state,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1857,  and  is  a  son  < 
Wyatt  J.  and  Ibby  (Craig)  Rosborough,  both  of  who 
passed  the  closing  years  ot  their  lives  in  Harrison  count 
where  the  respective  families  were  founded  in  tl 
pioneer  days.  Wyatt  J.  Rosborough  was  born  in  Soul 
Carolina  and  was  a  scion  of  a  sterlmg  old  colonial  f  ami 
of  that  state,  the  lineage  being  traced  back  to  Btan< 
English  origin.  He  was  reared  and  educated  in  I 
native  commonwealth  and  there  continued  to  reside  uni 
1842,  when  he  came  to  the  Republic  of  Texas  and  nui 
bered  himself  among  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Harris 
county.  About  three  years  later  he  removed  to  Bastr 
county,  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  where  '. 
remained  until  1852,  when  he  returned  to  northeaste 
Texas  and  again  established  his  home  in  Harrisi 
county,  where  he  became  a  prosperous  ag^culturist  a] 
stock-grower  and  a  man  of  influence  in  public  aifai 
of  localized  order.  His  old  homestead,  developed  ai 
improved  under  his  personal  supervision,  is  sitoati 
about  ten  miles  south  of  Marshall,  the  judicial  cent 
of  the  county,  and  in  a  section  that  was  early  settle 
by  prominent  pioneer  families  of  Harrison  county.  Tber 
he  passed  to  the  life  eternal  in  1910,  venerable  in  year 
and  secure  in  the  high  regard  of  all  who  knew  hin 
His  wife,  who  was  born  in  Tennessee  and  who  is  Vnm 
in  Marshall,  Texas,  was  a  member  of  the  well  knon 
Craig  family  that  settled  in  Harrison  county,  Texas, 
the  early  pioneer  days.  Of  the  children  of  this  unii 
four  sous  and  two  daughters  survive  the  devoted  ai 
honored  parents. 

Eli  T.  Rosborough  was  reared  to  adult  age  on  t 
old  homestead  plantation  in  Harrison  county  and 
connection  with  its  productive  activities  he  gained  1 
initial  experience  and  fellowing  with  earnest  toil  a] 
endeavor.  After  completing  the  curriculum  of  1 
country  schools  he  continued  his  studies,'  in  turn, 
Marshall  ('ollege,  at  the  county  seat  of  Harrison  count 
and  in  old  Trinity  University,  at  Tehuacana,  liimesfo] 
county,  where  he  rounded  out  a  symmetrical  educatio 
After  the  completion  of  his  university  studies  Mr.  Be 
borough  returned  to  his  native  county,  where  he  co 
tinued  to  be  actively  identified  with  the  great  bas 
industries  of  agriculture  and  stock-growing  until  he  wi 
called  upon  to  serve  in  public  office,  his  prefexment  i 
this  line  giving  emphatic  evidence  that  he  was  not  lik 
the  prophets  of  old  and  ''not  without  honor  save  v 
his  own  country."  In  November,  1890,  he  was  elects 
county  clerk  of  Harrison  county,  and  by  suttsirive  t< 
elections  he  continued  the  valued  and  honored  ineni 
bent  of  this  important  county  office  for  seventeen  eo 
sccutive  years,  his  last  election  having  occurred  in  190 
In  August,  1907,  he  resigned  the  office,  to  accept  appoix 
ment  to  his  present  important  post,  that  of  clerk  of  t 
court  of  civil  appeals  for  the  Sixth  judicial  district 
the  state,  with  residence  and  official  headquarters  in  t 
city  of  Texarkana,  where  are  held  the  sessions  of  tl 
tribunal.  The  Sixth  district  embraces  nineteen  connti 
in  eastern  and  northeastern  Texas,  and  its  court 
appeals  exercises  most  important  functions,  as  tl 
district  includes  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  progr< 
sive  sections  of  the  state,  with  a  large  population.  . 
clerk  of  this  court  Mr.  Rosborough  has  shown  the  sai 
discrimination,  fidelity  and  executive  ability  that  ma 
successful  his  long  regime  in  the  position  of  county  elei 
and  in  the  city  which  is  now  his  home  he  has  gain 
unqualified  popular  confidence  and  esteem,  even  as 
did  in  his  native  county. 

In  politics  Mr.  Rosborough  has  ever  been  found  align 
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as  a  stanch  advocate  of  the  principles  and  policies  for 
which  the  Democratic  party  stands  sponsor,  and  he  has 
given  effective  service  in  behalf  of  its  cause.  He  is 
affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Benevolent  &  Protective  Order 
of  Elks,  and  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles. 

In  the  year  1878  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Eosborough  to  Miss  Ellie  Long,  who  was  b5rn  and 
reared  in  Falls  county,  Texas,  and  who  proved  a  devoted 
companion  and  helpmeet.  She  passed  to  the  life  eter&al 
in  1900  and  her  memory  is  revered  by  all  who  came 
within  the  sphere  of  her  gracious  influence.  She  is 
survived  by  six  children,  namely;  Mrs.  Catherine 
Robertson,  James  C,  Bennett  H.,  Wyatt  Y.,  Hugh  H., 
and  Ellie. 

Judge  Henry  T.  Lyttleton.  Twenty-five  years  of 
honorable  distinction  in  the  practice  of  law  and  the  field 
of  education  have  resulted  in  the  recent  elevation  of 
Judge  Lyttleton  to  the  district  bench  in  Harrison 
county.  He  has  the  honor  of  having  first  served  as  judge 
of  the  district  newly  created  in  1911  and  comprising 
Harrison  county  alone.  Judge  Lyttleton  began  his  career 
as  a  teacher  and  it  was  in  that  capacity  he  came  to  Mar- 
shall twenty-five  years  ago.  Since  then  he  has  turned 
his  attention  into  the  field  of  law  and  has  long  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  able  attorneys  and  scholarly 
lawyers  of  Northeast  Texas. 

Henry  T.  Lyttleton  was  bom  at  Sher bourne,  Fleming 
county,  Kentucky,  July  18,  1852.  He  was  reared  in  his 
native  vicinity,  and  was  educated  at  Central  University 
in  Danville,  Kentucky.  In  1880  he  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  for  some  succeeding  years 
was  a  teacher  in  both  private  and  public  schools  in  his 
native  state,  and  also  in  Normal  Institutes,  later  taking 
degree  of  A.  M.  When  he  came  to  Marshall  in  1887  it 
was  to  assume  the  place  of  principal  of  the  Masonic 
Female  Institute.  For  three  years  he  was  the  active  head 
of  the  faculty  in  this  institution,  but  in  1890  took  up 
the  practice  of  law.  During  his  career  as  teacher  he  had 
studied  law  as  opportunity  offered,  and  had  spent  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  student  period  in  the  offices  of 
Judge  Wilhoit  at  Grayson,  Kentucky. 

Judge  Lyttleton 's  first  important  public  office  in  Har- 
rison county  was  county  surveyor,  a  position  to  which 
he  was  elected  in  1896.  His  service  as  surveyor  con- 
tinued until  1898,  when  he  was  elected  county  judge. 
After  thirteen  years  service  as  county  judge,  he  resigned 
in  June,  1911,  to  accept  the  appointment  tendered  by 
the  Governor  to  take  the  office  of  district  judge  for  the 
new  district  which  had  been  created  by  act  of  legislature, 
taking  effect  in  June,  1911.  In  the  recent  Democratic 
primaries,  on  July  27,  1912,  the  judge  received  the 
nomination  for  the  regular  term  of  this  judicial  office 
and  was  elected  in  the  November  election. 

Judge  Lyttleton  organized  in  October,  1912,  the  Caddo 
Clinton  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  drilling 
for  oil  and  gas  on  lands  owned  by  the  judge  in  the 
southeast  section  of  Marion  county  and  the  northeast 
part  of  Harrison  county.  Judge  Lyttleton  is  a  member 
of  the  Christian  church  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 

James  G.  Holloway.  The  Holloway  family  has  been 
identified  with  Bowie  county  and  Northeast  Texas  since 
the  pioneer  era.  For  more  than  half  a  century  James 
G.  Holloway,  who  bears  the  same  name  as  his  son,  and 
who  was  a  pioneer  settler  of  this  vicinity  was  one  of  the 
prominent  citiyens  of  Texarkana.  The  son  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  dairy  business  near  this  city,  but  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  was  a  prominent  railroad  man  and  had  an 
influential  part  in  railroad  labor  circles.  Bowie  county 
is  the  birth  place  of  James  G.  Holloway,  he  having  been 
born  on  his  father's  estate  in  this  county  in  1873,  a  son 
of  James  G.  and  Ophelia  (Stallings)  Holloway. 

The  senior  James  G.  Holloway  was  born  in  Bondville, 


Virginia,  in  1832,  removing  from  his  native  state  to 
Georgia,  where  he  married  and  in  1857  came  to  Texas, 
settling  in  Bowie  county  as  one  of  the  early  citizens. 
By  profession  he  was  a  civil  engineer  and  surveyor  and 
his  professional  record  was  part  of  the  history  of  the 
land  in  all  this  region.  He  obtained  the  patents  for 
many  sections  of  land  in  Bowie  county  and  the  early 
records  and  maps  of  the  county  show  his  name  as  land- 
owner in  numerous  instances.  His  work  as  a  surveyor 
was  carried  on  in  various  other  sections  of  Texas  during 
the  early  days  and  as  payment  for  his  work  he  usually 
accepted  instead  of  cash,  the  value  in  land.  It  is  an 
especially  noteworthy  distinction  of  this  old  settler  that 
he  was  the  civil  engineer  who  laid  off  the  town  plot  for 
the  new  town  of  Texarkana  when  it  was  started  in  1873. 
For  many  years  besides  his  professional  work,  he  carried 
on  farming  and  planting  on  his  estate,  Bedwater,  in 
Bowie  county.  In  1877  occurred  the  removal  of  the  fam- 
ily to  Texarkana,  where  he  resided  until  his  death  in  1887. 

The  late  James  G.  Holloway  had  a  varied  and  interest- 
ing career  which  was  not  without  many  features  of  useful- 
ness to  society  and  the  commvmity  in  which  he  resided. 
During  the  Civil  war  he  served  as  a  Confederate  soldier, 
being  with  the  Thirty- Seventh  Texas  Dismounted  Cavalry, 
in  Ector's  Brigade,  French's  Division,  Bragg 's  army. 
At  Richmond,  Kentucky,  during  Bragg 's  invasion  of  that 
state,  in  December,  1862,  he  was  quite  severely  wounded. 
His  mother  journeyed  to  the  hospital  in  which  he  had 
been  placed  and  paid  $4,000  in'  gold  for  a  substitute, 
so  that  he  might  come  home  and  recuperate.  Later, 
however,  he  rejoined  his  regiment,  and  was  in  active 
service  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  political  life  he 
also  took  a  prominent  part,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  serving  as  tax  collector  of  Bowie  county.  His 
wife,  who  was  a  native  of  Morgan  county,  Georgia,  born 
there  in  1835,  was  married  at  Rutledge,  Georgia,  In 
1857,  and  died  at  Texarkana  in  1884. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Holloway,  the  son  of  the  pioneer  whose  life 
is  briefly  sketched  above,  was  reared  in  Texarkana,  his 
birth  having  occurred  here  in  the  first  year  of  the  city's 
existence  on  Texas  soil.  After  he  had  acquired  a  fairly 
satisfactory  education  in  the  public  schools  he  began 
working  for  himself  at  an  early  age.  Entering  the  rail- 
road service  he  was  passenger  and  freight  brakeman  on 
the  Texas  &  Pacific,  the  Cotton  Belt  and  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain Railroad  for  many  years.  Popular  among  his  asso- 
ciates and  noted  for  his  sterling  character  and  excellent 
judgment,  he  acquired  position  of  leadership  among  rail- 
road men  and  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen.  He  served  as  a  delegate  to  several 
of  its  National  Conventions.  In  the  first  concerted  wage 
movement  of  that  order  he  was  an  influential  factor  and 
in  1907  during  the  extended  conference  held  at  Chicago 
between  the  representatives  of  the  order  and  the  Rail- 
road Companies,  he  served  as  general  chairman  of  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  representatives  of  the  brotherhood. 

In  1911  Mr.  Holloway  established  a  dairy  business  on 
his  farm  of  ninety-two  acres,  adjoining  Texarkana  on  the 
north.  This  land  is  a  portion  of  the  tract  which  was 
patented  by  his  father  before  the  war,  and  only  three 
transfers  of  title  have  occurred  since  the  land  was  first 
included  under  the  Dominion  of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 
As  a  dairyman,  Mr.  Holloway  has  had  unqualified  suc- 
cess, and  is  conducting  the  business  in  a  very  modem  and 
sanitary  style,  and  has  a  demand  for  all  his  products. 

He  was  married  at  Lithonia.  Georgia,  in  1901,  to  Miss 
Mary  Louise  Arnold,  who  was  born  at  Lithonia.  Their 
three  children  are  named  James  G.  Jr.,  Frank  M.,  and 
William  P. 

Major  Edwin  James  Fey.  The  prosperity  and  ad- 
vancement of  a  community  depends  upon  the  character 
and  public  spirit  of  its  members  and  in  every  prosperous 
town  or  country  center,  will  be  found  citizens  who  have 
taken  the  leadership  and  given  their  energies,  not  alone 
to  their  own  well-being,  but  to  the  things  that  mean 
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better  and  finer  life  for  all.  As  such  a  citizen  at  Mar- 
shall has  Major  Fry  been  recognized  for  many  years. 
Major  Fry  represents  one  of  the  old  and  prominent  fam- 
ilies of  the  south  and  of  Texas.  He  has  been  a  resident 
in  this  state  nearly  all  his  life,  and  for  the  past  forty 
years  has  been  actively  identified  with  the  business  and 
civic  life  of  Marshall  as  banker,  promoter  of  large  enter- 
prises and  a  very  public  spirited  citizen. 

Edwin  James  Fry  was  born  in  Charlottesville,  Albe- 
marle county,  Virginia,  December  1,  1845.  His  parents 
were  T.  W.  and  Sarah  (McLaurine)  Fry.  The  Fry  fam- 
ily goes  back  to  early  colonial  history.  One  of  the  ear- 
liest ancestors  of  Major  Fry  was  Joshua  Fry,  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  in  1766  was  commissioned  Lieutenant -Colonel 
by  Governor  Dinwiddle  in  a  regiment  of  troops  which 
had  been  raised  for  the  purpose  of  making  war  against 
the  French  at  Fort  Duquesne.  George  Washington  was 
commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  same  expedition, 
and  his  successor  was  the  young  Colonel  Washington. 
Colonel  Fry's  remains  are  buried  at  Winchester,  Virginia, 
and  a  tree  which  shaded  the  place  was  carved  with  tiie 
knife  of  Col.  Washington  in  the  following  words:  **Here 
was  buried  the  Noble,  the  Just  and  the  Generous  Fry. ' ' 

Major  Fry's  father  was  born  in  All)emarle  county, 
Virginia,  and  for  a  number  of  years  served  as  sheriff  of 
that  county.  His  death  occurred  at  Charlottesville  in 
1848.  His  father,  James  F.  Fry,  also  a  native  of  Albe- 
marle county,  was  tax  aFsessor  there  for  forty-five  years. 
The  grandfather  of  tliis  veteran  tax  assessor  was  the 
business  partner  of  Peter  Jefferson,  who  was  father  of 
President  Thomas  Jefferson.  Members  of  the  Fry  family 
in  its  various  generations  have  always  taken  an  import- 
ant part  in  public  affairs,  and  have  frequently  been  hon- 
ored by  their  fellow  citizens  with  responsible  offices. 
Major  Fry's  mother  was  a  daughter  of  James  McLaurine, 
of  Cumberland  county,  Virginia. 

In  1855  Major  Fry,  who  was  then  nine  years  of  age, 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Texas,  his  first  home  in  the 
state 'being  at  San  Augustine,  in  the  county  of  the  same 
name.  In  1859  he  returned  east  and  in  Virginia  entered 
a  preparatory  school  at  Charlottesville.  His  schooling  was 
interrupted  by  the  Civil  war  and  in  1862  he  returned  to 
Texas  in  order  to  enlist  in  the  Confederate  army,  joining 
the  First  Texas  Partisan  Rangers  under  the  command 
of  the  noted  General  Tom  Green.  He  saw  a  good  deal 
of  active  service  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  and 
took  part  in  the  l^attlcs  of  Mansfield,  Yellow  Bayou,  and 
all  the  engagements  against  Banks  in  the  Red  River  cam- 
paign.   He  was  orderly  sergeant  of  his  company. 

After  the  war  Major  Fry  located  at  Nacogdoches, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  from 
1866  to  1872.  Since  the  latter  year  he  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Marshall,  in  which  city  he  has  been  continu- 
ously identified  with  the  banking  business  and  is  one  of 
the  best  known  bankers  of  Northern  Texas.  During  the 
first  years  of  his  residence  here  he  was  the  second  mem- 
ber in  the  private  banking  house  of  Raguet  &  Fry,  and 
their  firm  succeeded  the  previous  banking  house  of  J.  11. 
Starr  &  Son,  which  had  been  in  existence  since  1870.  As 
Raguet  &  Fry  they  were  in  business  from  1872  to  1876, 
whoTi  the  senior  member  retired  and  Major  Frv  then 
continued  alone  until  1884.  In  that  vear  his  interest  in 
local  banking  was  merged  with  those  of  Garrett  &  Key, 
thus  making  the  First  National  Bank  nf  Marshall.  The 
firm  of  Garrett  &  Key  had  been  established  in  1877.  so 
that  the  First  National  Bank  is  the  result  of  the  union 
of  two  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  private  banking 
houses  in  Marshall  and  its  resources  and  integrity  have 
never  been  questioned.  Major  Fry  is  vice  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  which  has  a  capital  stock  of 
$200,000  and  a  surplus  of  .^50,000. 

As  a  banker  and  public  spirited  citizen.  Major  Fry  has 
interested  himself  in  a  number  of  other  local  enterprises. 
He  was  the  oriirinator  and  is  now  the  president  of  the 
^laishnll  Car  Wheel  &  Foundry  Company,  an  industry 
which  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  prosperity  of  the  local 


citizenship.  With  every  movement  for  the  improvement 
of  the  city  he  has  been  a  ready  co-operator  and  has  used 
the  influences  of  his  position  and  his  wealth  for  the  best 
and  permanent  advancement  of  his  home  city. 

Major  Fry  is  past  grand  commander  of  the  Grand  Com- 
mandery  of  Texas  and  is  a  thirty-third  degree  Mason. 
He  is  honorary  vice  president  of  the  Dallas  Fair  and  has 
held  many  similar  positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  the 
city  and  state.  He  has  given  service  as  staff  ofiicer 
in  the  United  Confederate  Veterans.  By  his  marriage 
to  Miss  Mary  L.  Rankin^  a  native  of  San  Augustine,  he 
has  a  family  of  six  children  named  as  follows:  E.  S.; 
Pammie,  the  wife  of  W.  L.  Barry  •  Sallie,  wife  of  John 
Copeland;  Lulu  L.,  wife  of  L.  H.  Ervine;  Belle,  wife  of 
W.  D.  Minton;  and  Edwin  J.,  Jr. 

Charles  E.  Hatdon.  One  of  the  ablest  representa- 
tives of  the  engineering  profession  in  its  various  branches, 
but  particularly  in  municipal  engineering,  in  tjie  state 
of  Texas  is  the  present  city  engineer  of  Tezarkana, 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Haydon.  Mr.  Haydon  first  designed  to 
enter  the  ministry  for  a  career,  but  turned  his  attention 
into  engineering  and  for  ten  years  or  more  has  had  a 
very  successful  practice.  Upon  no  other  profession  are 
greater  demands  being  made  in  the  modem  world  than 
upon  that  of  engineering,  not  only  modem  industries 
but  also  the  modern  conditions  of  civic  and  social  life 
requiring  great  outlay  of  constructive  efforts,  wiuch 
must  be  prepared  for  and  supervised  by  the  expert  pro- 
fession known  under  the  general  term  of  civil  engineering. 

Charles  E.  Haydon  was  born  in  Livingston  county, 
Missouri.  He  is  a  son  of  David  C.  and  Magg:ie  (Wool- 
verton)  Haydon.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Kentucky 
and  his  mother  was  born  in  Tennessee.  From  Missouri 
the  family .  moved  into  Texas  in  1878,  locating  in 
Sherman,  in  Grayson  county. 

At  Sherman  Mr.  Charles  E.  Haydon  was  reared  and 
from  the  local  public  schools  entered  Austin  College  of 
that  city.  The  trend  of  his  early  work  in  school,  though 
largely  of  a  general  nature,  was  towards  the  ministry 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church.  He  completed 
his  studies  in  theology,  but  was  not  ordained  and  he 
turned  to  the  profession  of  civil  engineering.  His  prac- 
tice as  an  engineer  began  in  1900  and  for  several  years 
he  was  city  engineer  of  Sherman,  but  in  1910  he  located 
in  Texarkana,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointeu  to 
his  present  office  of  'city  engineer.  In  this  office  he 
has  been  able  to  supervise  and  promote  the  efficiency 
of  all  of  the  public  constructive  improvements  under- 
taken in  this  city  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
He  also  maintains  an  office  for  general  practice  and  is 
an  authority  on  municipal  and  hydraulics,  water  supply, 
sewerage,  sanitary  disposal  plants,  street  pavings,  good 
roads,  and  other  branches  of  public  improvement  enter- 
prises. 

Although  Mr.  Haydon  never  took  up  the  work  of  the 
regular  ministry,  he  has  for  several  years  been  well 
known  as  a  speaker  on  religious  and  biblical  topics. 
He  is  an  active  member  of  the  International  Bible  Asso- 
ciation. He  was  married  in  Denison,  Texas,  to  Miss 
Elis  Hubbard,  who  was  born  in  the  state  of  Alabama. 

James  Aloysius  Harley.  Among  the  young  men  of 
the  state  of  Texas  whom  Texans  had  best  keep  their 
eyes  on  is  James  A.  Harley,  of  Seguin.  Althongn  he  is 
one  of  the  younger  lawyers  of  the  state  he  has  already 
made  an  enviable  reputation  for  himself,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  state  senate  he  has  impressed  all  of  his  col- 
leagues as  a  man  destined  to  go  far.  He  is  a  lawyer  of 
fine  intellect,  splendid  training  in  his  profession,  and 
the  character  that  does  not  acknowledge  defeat.  Add 
to  this  a  personality  that  makes  friends  for  itself  and  Mr. 
Ilarley's  success  is  easily  understood. 

John  H.  Harley,  the  father  of  James -A.  Harley,  was 
born  in  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  as  was  also  Ids  mother, 
Ann  (Breslin)  Harley.    They  came  to  Amoiea  in  1870, 
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and  for  the  first  seven  years  lived  in  Pennsylvania. 
They  then  moved  to  Giiadaloupe  county,  Texas,  but  re- 
turned north  in  1883,  locating  in  Iowa.  The  attraction 
which  Texas  always  has  for  those  who  once  live  within 
her  borders  called  them  back  in  1895,  and  they  once  more 
settled  in  Guadaloupe  county.  Here  Mr.  Harley  farmed 
until  his  death.     The  mother  is  also  deceased  now. 

.James  A.  Harley  was  born  in  Seguin,  Texas,  in  1883. 
lie  received  his  early  education  in  the  Seguin  grammar 
and  high  school,  from  which  he  graduated.  He  then  went 
to  St.  Louis  and  entered  Christian  Brothers'  College, 
being  a  student  there  for  two  years.  He  next  entered 
the  law  def)artment  of  the  University  of  Texas,  and  was 
graduated  from  this  institution  in  1908  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  During  his  years  as  a  student  at 
the  university  Dr.  David  F.  Houston,  now  a  member  of 
President  Wilson's  cabinet,  was  president. 

After  his  graduation  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
Seguin  and  was  soon  appointed  city  attorney.  In  1910 
he  was  elected  county  attorney,  and  was  re-elected  to 
this  office  in  1912.  In  January,  1913,  having  resigned 
from  the  county  attorneyship,  he  made  the  campaign 
for  state  senator  to  succeed  Senator  F.  C.  Weinert.  This 
was  a  special  election  and  the  campaign  was  a  stirring 
one.  Mr.  Harley  was  elected  by  a  gratifying  majority 
and  served  in  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
July,  1913.  He  represents  the  Twenty-first  Senatorial 
District,  which  is  composed  of  the  counties  of  Guada- 
loupe, Gonzales,  Caldwell,  Hays,  Blanco  and  Comal,  and 
his  term  of  office  will  expire  in  1916.  In  religious  mat- 
ters Mr.  Harley  is  a  communicant  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church. 

v..  Newt  Spivey  has  been  identified  with  the  legal 
profession  of  Texarkana,  Texas,  since  1908,  and  ranks 
with  the  leading  young  attorneys  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Spivey  was  born  nenr  the  historic  old  town  of 
Buena  Vista,  Shelby  county,  Texas.  November  2(),  1873, 
son  of  the  Rev.  R.  t.  Si)ivey  and  wife,  Margaret  (Wood- 
fin)  Spivey,  the  former  n  native  of  Alal)ania  and  the 
latter  of  Shelby  county,  Texas,  she  having  l)een  born  in 
tlio  same  house  in  which  her  son,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  ushered  into  life.  Her  father,  George  Wood- 
fin,  was  one  of  the  prominent  early  settlers  of  Shelby 
county.  R.  T.  Spivey  was  born  in  1850.  At  the  age  of 
nine  years  he  accompanied  his  father,  the  Rev.  E,  P. 
Spivey,  to  Texas,  where  the  latter  came  as  a  missionary 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  settled  first  at  Nacogdoches. 
E.  P.  Spivey  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  man. 
He  was  born  at  Millidgeville,  the  old  capital  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  received  a  thorough  classical 
education.  In  his  early  life  he  combined  teaching  with 
preaching.  While  a  resident  of  Alabama,  to  which  State 
he  went  from  Georgia,  he  was  principal  of  several 
prominent  schools,  and,  for  those  days,  the  library  he 
accuniulated  was  an  exceptionally  fine  one.  During  the 
Civil  war  he  was  chaplain  in  General  Magruder's 
Brij^ade.  His  service  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  covered 
a  period  of  fifty  years,  during  which  time  the  influence 
he  exerted  for  good  was  far  reaching.  R.  T.  Spivey 
was  in  early  life  and  up  to  middle  age  a  farmer.  Then, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  honored  father,  he  .ioinefd 
the  ministerial  ranks  of  the  Missionary  Baptist  Church, 
with  which  he  was  actively  identified  until  the  close  of 
liis  life. 

K.  Newt  Spivey  remained  on  the  farm,  in  the  old 
home  in  which  he  was  born,  until  he  reached  his 
twentieth  year.  He  attended  school  at  Tenaha  and 
Timpson,  and  also  spent  one  year  in  the  high  school  at 
McGroi^or.  after  which  he  taught  school  one  year  in 
Coryell  county.  He  began  the  study  of  law  in  1896.  at 
first  in  a  law  office  at  Moody,  Texas,  and  he  later  pur- 
sued his  studies  at  Waco,  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Cullen 
Thomas  and  Hon.  Pat  Neff.  There,  in  1900,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
his   itrofessioh    at    Atlanta,   Cass   county,   and   continued 
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there  for  five  and  a  half  years,  two  years  of  which  time 
he  was  county  attorney.  In  1908  he  removed  to  Tex- 
arkana, where  he  has  since  been  successfully  engaged 
as  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Spivey  still  adheres  to  the  religious  faith  in 
which  he  was  reared,  and  is  a  worthy  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  Fraternally,  he  is  a  Mason  of  the 
Royal  Arch  degree.  His  wife,  formerly  Miss  Eula  Lucas, 
is  a  native  of  Linden,  Cass  county. 

• 

HEENfAN  Braden.  Since  1912  an  energetic  county 
official  of  Colorado  county  serving  in  the  office  of  tax 
collector,  Mr.  Braden  has  been  known  to  the  citizens 
of  this  county  since  childhood,  has  been  recognized 
as  an  industrious  independent  man  of  action,  and  few 
men  have  entered  office  in  the  county  with  so  thorough 
a  confidence  on  the   part  of  their  supporters. 

Mr.  Braden  was  born  in  Bernardo,  in  Colorado  county, 
Texas,  July  13,  1877,  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Frances 
(Belzong)  Braden.  The  family  history  in  Texas  goes 
back  to  the  early  years  of  German  colonization  in  this 
state.  Both  the  father  and  mother  were  born,  in 
Texas,  the  former  in  Fayette  and  the  latter  in  Colorado 
county.  The  grandfather  was  Antone  Braden,  born 
at  the  historic  Bingen  on  the  Rhine,  Germany,  in  which 
country  he  was  married.  At  an  early  day  he  brought 
his  family  to  America,  and  became  a  farmer  in  Fay- 
ette county,  where  he  pursued  the  business  of  planter 
throughout  the  balance  of  his  life.  In  later  years, 
however,  he  moved  to  Colorado  county,  where  his  death 
occurred.  Carl  Belzong,  the  maternal  grandfather,  was 
born  in  Alsace-Loraine,  Germany,  *was  unmarried  when 
he  moved  to  America,  and  in  Colorado  county,  Texas, 
met  and  married  Elizal)eth  W^eigel  who  was  born  in 
Texas.  Carl  Belzong  made  a  record  as  a  brave  and 
efficient  soldier  in  the  Confederate  ranks  during  the  war. 
Joseph  Bra<ien,  the  father,  lived  in  Colorado  county 
since  boyhood  and  has  been  successful  as  a  farmer, 
owning  a  fine  estate  in  the  county  ten  miles  from 
Columbus.  He  is  of  the  type  so  often  seen  among  Ger- 
man-Americans, clean,  honest  and  thrifty.  There  were 
eight  children  in  the  family,  of  which  number  Herman 
was  the  oldest.  The  others  are:  T^eo  J.;  Oscar,  on  a 
farm  near  his  father;  Albert  J.,  who  has  recently  com- 
jdeted  a  course  in  medicine  and  is  located  at  Beau- 
mont; Maynard  and  Herbert,  both  at  home;  Otto,  de- 
ceased ;  and  Mrs.  Addy  Brod,  who  lives  on  a  farm  near 
Bernardo,    Texas. 

As  a  boy  Herman  Braden  attended  the  rural  schools, 
and  later,  with  an  ambition  to  take  up  the  work  of 
teaching,  received  special  instruction  under  Judge  E. 
L.  Theunmn,  then  one  of  the  board  of  examiners  in 
Colorado  county.  After  leaving  school  his  first  reg 
ular  employment  was  at  Vox  Populi,  and  then  at  Sealy, 
where  he  earned  his  way  for  two  years,  and  then  be- 
gan work  for  Senftenburg  Brothers  &  Company  at  Co- 
lumbus. Theirs  was  at  that  time  the  largest  general 
store  in  Colorado  county.  After  two  years  with  that 
firm,  the  stock  was  sold,  and  Mr.  Braden  followed  the 
establishment  on  its  removal  to  Eagle  Lake.  He  re- 
mained at  Eagle  Lake  for  six  months,  and  then  worked 
for  one  year  in  a  gin,  Allevton,  across  the  river  from 
Columbus.  With  that  experience  he  was  ready  to  start 
out  for  himself  and  was  engaged  in  the  liquor  business 
until  October  1,  1912,  when  he  sold  out. 

In  November,  1912,  Mr.  Braden  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  tax  collector  of  Colorado  county,  having  re- 
ceived the  nomination  at  the  May  primary.  During 
his  residence  in  AUeyton  he  served  as  treasurer  of  the 
school  board   for   over  three   years. 

On  November  27,  1900.  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Elizabeth  Jacobs,  a  native  of  Colorado  county, 
and  a  daughter  of  J.  Jacobs,  who  at  one  time  was 
county  surveyor.  To  their  marriage  were  born  four 
children,  the  oldest  Hazel,  being  now  deceased,  while 
the  others  are:   Emily,  Marceline  and  Hennacella.  Mr. 
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Biadcn  is  alliliated  with  the  Sons  of  Hermann,  beiu^ 
president  of  the  local  body.  He  also  belongs  to  the 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America  and  the  German  Catholic 
Society,  of  which  he  has  been  secretary  for  five  years. 
He  and  his  family  are  Catholics  in  religion.  Mrs. 
Braden  is  a  member  of  several  social  clubs  at  Columbus, 
and  while  devoted  to  her  home  is  also  actively  inter- 
ested in  social  and  intellectual  affairs  outside  of  the 
immediate  sphere  of  her  household. 

Ira  Chaeles  Ogden.  One  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  San  Antonio  bar  who  bids  fair  to  win  an  ex- 
cellent name  and  reputation  in  the  legal  profes-sion  is 
Ira  CTiarles  Ogden.  His  active  connection  with  the 
legal  fraternity  has  been  a  brief  one,  thus  far,  but 
the  works  that  he  has  accomplished  already  is  of  an 
order  that  indicates  an  ability  of  exceptional  nature  in 
his  profession.  He  was  born  in  San  Antonio  in  1887, 
and  is  the  son  of  Charles  W.  and  Cora  (Savage)  Og- 
den. 

The  late  Charles  W.  Ogden,  father  of  the  subject, 
died  in  San  Antonio  on  April  19,  1911,  and  was  born 
in  Calhoun  county,  Texas,  on  the  8th  day  of  April, 
1852.  He  was  a  son  of  Judge  Wesley  Ogden,  con- 
cerning whom  it  is  eminently  fitting  that  a  somewhat 
extended  mention  be  made  in  this  sketch.  It  may  be 
said,  therefore,  that  Judge  Wesley  Ogden,  who  died 
on  June  16,  1896,  waS  for  many  years  a  prominent 
figure  in  Texas,  where  he  was  known  as  a  pioneer  law- 
yer and  judge.  He  was  born  in  Monroe  county,  New 
York,  in  1817,  and  was  the  fifth  child  of  Benjamin  and 
Lucy  (Johnson)  Ogden,  both  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  William  Ogden,  also  a  Penn- 
sylvanian  by  birth,  whose  father  was  one  of  two 
brothers  who  came  from  England,  and  settled  in  that 
state.  The  other  brother  located  in  New  York  State, 
where  he  became  the  founder  also  of  a  large  and  in- 
fiuential  family.  William  Ogden  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolutionary  W^ar,  and  he  finally  located  on  a  tract 
of  land  in  Pennsylvania,  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Ohio  River.  The  maternal  ancestors  of  Judge  Ogden 
were  of  German  descent,  while  his  maternal  grand- 
father, Moses  Johnson  by  name,  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Benjamin  Ogden  married  in  Pennsylvania,  soon  after 
which  he  came  to  Monroe  county,  New  York,  then  a 
new  and  ]>ra(*tically  uninhabited  section  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  there  he  began  his  work  as  a  pioneer  farmer. 
In  later  years  he  served  as  an  officer  under  General 
Winfield  Scott  in  the  War  of  1812  and  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane.  He  died  in  the  year  1S33. 
and  his  wife,  Lucy  Ogden,  died  while  her  son  Wesley, 
who  later  became  the  well  known  Texas  judge  and 
lawyer,  was  yet   in   his   infancy. 

Wesley  Ogden  was  born  practically  on  the  western 
frontier,"  and  was  reared  in  a  wilderness  country  as  one 
of  the  common  people,  but  he  proved  himself  to  be  of 
no  common  nature.  He  had  excellent  educational  ad- 
vantages in  so  far  as  the  country  afforded  at  that  time, 
and  he  finished  his  public  school  training  with  a  course 
of  study  in  a  nearby  academy,  and  later  completed 
his  education  with  a  somewhat  brief  course  in  Brock- 
port  College  in  New  York.  His  first  independent  work 
for  himself  was  as  a  school  teacher  in  Summit  county. 
Ohio.  While  there  he  became  impressed  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  legal  profession  and  in  Akron,  Ohio, 
began  the  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  that  state  in  the  year  184.'),  and  soon  thereafter 
returned  to  New  York  where  he  taught  school  in  the 
city  of  Rochester  for  four  years,  from  1845  to  1849. 
It  was  about  that  time  that  his  failing  health  caused 
him  to  seek  a  milder  climate  upon  the  advise  of  his 
physician,  and  it  was  thus  that  he  found  himself  at 
Port  Lavaca.  Texas,  lato  in  1849.  The  change,  it 
seems,  proved  most  benefioial  to  him,  and  he  there 
soon  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  which  he  had 


perfected  his  studies  some  years  before,  but  which 
he  had  never  practiced.  In  1866  he  had  so  far  prth 
gressed  in  his  profession  that  he  was  appointed  United 
States  District  Attorney  for  the  Tentn  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  Texas.  He  filled  that  high  office  for  one  year 
and  was  then  made  judge  of  the  district,  the  duties  of 
which  office  he  most  ably  and  acceptably  discharged 
until  the  fall  of  1870.  It  was  in  the  following  Janu- 
ary that  he  was  appointed  Associate  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Texas,  his  appointment  coming  froui 
Governor  E.  J.  Davis.  He  sat  on  the  Supreme  Bench 
for  four  years,  the  last  year  as  presiding  justice.  He 
then  retired  from  the  bench,  and  in  1874  made  a  looa 
tion  at  San  Antonio  where  he  successfully  practiced 
law  until  the  year  1888,  which  marks  his  retirement  to 
the  quiet,  peaceful,  attractive  home  he  had  established 
in  that  city.  Judge  Ogden  was  twice  married.  His 
first  wife  was  Miss  Jane  Church  of  Albion,  New  York. 
whom  he  married  in  1845.  She  was  a  sister  of  Honor- 
able San  ford  E.  Church,  who  for  many  years  was  chief 
justice  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York.  She 
died  in  Texas  in  the  year  1853,  leaving  three  children. 
Helen,  the  eldest,  who  is  the  wife  of  Hon.  Sam  M. 
Johnson  of  San  Antonio;  Henry,  who  died  in  1865  and 
Hon.  Charles  W.  Ogden,  who  for  many  years  had  been 
an  able  member  of  the  Bexar  county  bar,  and  is  now 
deceased. 

The  second  wife  of  Judge  Ogden  was  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Chester  of  New  York.  His  marriage  with  her  oc- 
curred in  1858.  Five  children  were  born  to  this  lat- 
ter union,  namely:  Lillian,  who  is  the  wife  of  Sdward 
F.  Glaze  of  San  Antonio;  Mollie,  who  married  Cap- 
tain Len  Rucker  of  the  United  States  Army:  Alma,  the 
wife  of  Lieutenant  Wm.  Brooke,  also  of  the  United 
States  Army;  William  B.,  who  is  in  the  Gk>vemmeDt 
service  in  the  Alaska  Sealing  Service,  and  Ida,  who  is 
the  widow  of  Dr.  Daniel  Webster. 

Judge  Ogden  was  a  life-long  and  consistent  Republi- 
can. His  father  was  a  member  of  the  old  Whig  party, 
and  he  imbibed  its  doctrines  and  faithfully  adhered  to 
the  more  salient  features  of  its  political  faith  until 
the  closing  years  of  his  life.  He  began  the  practice 
of  law  with  ample  qualifications  and  steadily  advanceil 
to  the  attainment  of  high  professional  eminence.  He 
was  a  lawyer  of  splendid  abilities  and  a  judge  of  clear 
and  profound  discrimination  and  his  ability  was  never 
questioned  in  any  portion  of  his  long  and  successful 
legal  career. 

Charles  W.  Ogden  completed  his  education  in  the 
Texas  Military  Institute  at  Ogden,  after  which  he  road 
law  in  his  father's  office,  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  San  Antonio  in  1874,  in  which  city  he  made  his 
home  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  became  one 
of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  Texas,  and  is  widely  known 
among  the  members  of  the  bar  for  the  possession  of 
superior  legal  attainments.  Highly  successful  in  his 
law  practice  he  experienced  an  equal  prosperity  in  the 
manipulation  of  his  business  affairs.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Templelon, 
Brooks,  Napier  &  Ogden,  which  is  known  as  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  law  firms  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Ogden,  like  his  father,  Judge  Ogden,  was  a  Bepublican 
in  his  politics,  and  for  many  years  he  was  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  councils  of  that  party  in  his  state,  and 
was  once  its  candidate  for  attorney  general.  In  an- 
other cam{)aign  he  was  the  candidate  for  the  office  of 
governor.  In  his  home  city,  Mr.  Ogden  was  a  man  of 
large  influence  in  local  affairs,  an  influence  which  he 
exerted  in  the  interest  of  good  government  and  prog- 
ress. Mrs.  Ogden,  who  prior  to  her  marriage,  was  Miss 
Cora  Savaije,  was  l^orn  at  AVhitesboro  in  Grayson  eoantj, 
Texas.  Three  sons  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden, 
Ira  Charles,  Herbert  Savage,  and  Charles  W.,  Jr. 

Ira  Charles  Ogden  was  educated  in  San  Antonio  and 
fn  the  University  of  Texas.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Law  Department  of  the   University  with  the  daas 
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of  1910,  receiving  at  that  time  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws.  He  spent  a  year  thereafter  in  post  graduate 
in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  on  May  Ist,  1911, 
he  entered  the  firm  of  Templeton,  Brooks,  Napier  & 
Ogden,  succeeding  his  father  as  a  member  of  that 
well  known  legal  combination.  Mr.  Ogden  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sigma  Chi  and  Phi  Delta  Phi  Fraternities, 
of  the  County  Club'  the  Travis  Club  and  the  Interna- 
tional Club,  all  of  San  Antonio.  Mr.  I.  C.  Ogden  mar- 
ried Miss  Margaret  Josephine  Kokemot,  December  22, 
1913. 

Albert  Morales.  One  of  the  enterprising  younger 
business  men  of  San  Antonio,  Albert  Morales,  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  that  city,  and  in  addition  to  what 
he  has  accomplished  in  business,  he  has  a  military 
record  as  one  of  the  Texas  soldiers  of  the  late  war 
with  Spain.  Mr.  Morales  is  proprietor  of  the  Morales 
Transfer  Company,  which  under  his  management  has 
developed  to  a  concern  of  no  small  importance  in  that 

city. 

Albert  Morales  was  born  at  Austin,  Texas,  in  1875. 
His  father,  who  died  in  November,  1913,  was  J.  C. 
Morales,  born  in  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  came  to  Texas 
in  1868,  locating  at  Austin,  and  married  an  American 
woman,  a  native  of  the  state  of  Arkansas.  Albert 
Morales  was  born  on  the  ground  adjoining  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  state  capitol  in  Austin.  When  he 
was  a  child  his  father  removed  to  Bell  county,  locat- 
ing on  a  farm,  and  in  1884  the  family  came  to  San 
Antonio,  which  city  has  been  the  home  of  Albert 
Morales  ever  since.  His  education  was  begun  in  Bell 
county,  but  was  completed  in  the  San  Antonio  schools. 
In  May,  1898,  Albert  Morales  enlisted  in  Company  D 
of  the  First  Texas  Infantry,  under  Col.  Mabrey,  who 
later  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Col.  Dwyer.  This 
regiment  went  to  Cuba  and  was  in  service  at  Havana. 
It  was  Company  G  which  raised  the  United  States 
flag  over  Morro  Castle.  In  1903  Mr.  Morales  engaged 
in  the  general  transfer  business  in  San  Antonio,  under 
the  firm  name  of  the  Morales  Transfer  Company,  with 
office  at  106  South  Comal  Street. 

In  San  Antonio,  in  June,  1900,  occurred  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Josephine  Lamon,  who  was  born  at  Castro- 
ville,  in  Medina  county.  They  have  one  son,  Charles 
Albert  Morales. 

General  Hamilton  P.  Bee,  deceased,  for  many  years 
figured  as  one  of  the  sterling  citizens  of  the  **Lone 
Star''  State.  He  came  of  a  distinguished  family  and 
was  himself  distinguished.  His  life  history  is  interest- 
ing and  is  as  follows 

Hamilton  P.  Bee  was  born  in  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, July  21,  1822,  and  died  in  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
(October  3,  1897. 

lx)ng  before  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  Bee  family, 
orij^inally  English,  settled  in  South  Carolina.  The  great- 
grandfather of  Hamilton  P.  was  Colonel  John  Bee,  a 
large  rice  i>lanter  on  the  Pon  Pon  previous  to  the  Revo- 
lution. His  son  Thomas  was  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental congress  in  1787,  and  all  the  family  were  staunch 
patriots.  After  the  formation  of  the  present  govern- 
ment Thomas  Bee  was  appointed  by  "Washington  a  judge 
of  the  federal  court,  which  position  he  held  till  death, 
February  12,  1812.  His  wife  was  a  Miss  Shubrick,  of 
an  ancient  Carolina  family,  of  which  Commodore  Shu- 
brick, of  the  United  States  navy,  was  a  member.  The 
father  of  Hamilton  P.  Bee  was  Barnard  Elliott  Bee,  a 
name  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  in  Texas.  He  was 
a  prominent  South  Carolinian,  a  veteran  of  the  War  of 
1812,  and  a  loser  of  much  of  his  fortune  in  the  nullifica- 
tion issue  of  1832-3,  which  he  earnestly  advocated.  His- 
tory says  *  *  He  arrived  in  Texas  soon  after  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto,  and  joined  the  army  as  a  private  under 
General  Thomas  J.  Rusk,  then  in  the  Colette,  near 
Goliad,  but  was  soon  appointed  by  President  Houston  to 


accompany  General  Santa  Anna  to  see  President  Jack- 
son, in  Washington  City,  that  the  promise  of  that  chief 
(made  while  a  prisoner)  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  Texas,  might  be  renewed  when  he  was  no  longer  in 
duress,  but  a  free  man  in  the  presence  of  that  illustrious 
old  hero.  On  his  return  to  Texas,  Colonel  Bee  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  War  by  President  Houston,  and 
ably  filled  that  position  during  the  trying  ordeal  of  dis- 
banding the  army,  issuing  bounty  warrants  to  the  sol- 
diers and  aiding  them  in  their  return  to  their  respective 
homes  or  in  search  for  new  ones.  His  deportment  was 
such  as  to  win  all  hearts.  By  President  Lamar,  in  1839, 
Colonel  Bee  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State ;  and  Santa 
Anna  being  returned  to  power  in  Mexico,  he  was,  in  the 
same  year,  dispatched  as  minister  to  that  country,  in 
the  hope  that  the  Mexican  president  would  redeem  his 
pledge,  after  having  reaffirmed  it  to  President  Jackson. 
His  answer  came  to  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz,  where 
Colonel  Bee  was  on  a  vessel,  under  a  white  flag,  that,  as 
a  friend  and  gentleman,  he  would  be  glad  to  receive 
Colonel  Bee,  but  as  the  representative  of  the  rebellious 
province  of  Texas,  it  was  impossible.  Returning  home,  he 
was  appointed  minister  to  the  United  States,  and  so  re- 
mained till  the  close  of  Lamar's  administration,  at  the 
end  of  1841.  His  last  service  was  as  a  soldier  during  the 
Mexican  invasion  of  1842.  He  then  remained  in  retire- 
ment till  his  death  on  a  visit  to  South  Carolina,  in  1855, 
when  he  was  sixty-four  years  of  age." 

One  of  Colonel  Barnard  E.  Bee's  sons,  Barnard  Elliott 
Bee,  was  killed  while  commanding  the  left  wing  of  the 
Confederate  army  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  was  twice  brevetted  for 
gallant  conduct  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  from  his  na- 
tive State  was  the  recipient  of  a  splendid  sword,  which 
he  carried  at  the  time  he  was  killed.  He  was  named 
Stonewall  Jackson  at  the  Battle  of  Manassas. 

Colonel  Bee 's  other  son  was  Hamilton  P.  One  of  Ham- 
ilton P.  Bee's  maternal  ancestors  was  Peter  Fayssoux, 
a  physician,  who  was  of  French  Huguenot  descent.  The 
doctor  was  a  noted  surgeon  under  General  Washington. 
It  was  from  his  daughter  Anne  that  Hamilton  P.  Bee 
was  descended. 

In  the  fall  of  1837,  when  in  his  sixteenth  year,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  came  to  Texas.  As  above  recorded, 
his  father  was  in  Texas  at  that  time,  and  his  coming 
was  to  accompany  his  mother.  Their  journey  from  New 
Orleans  was  made  on  the  steamer  Columbia,  she  being 
on  her  first  trip  and  the  first  vessel  of  what  became  the 
Morgan  line  to  cross  Galveston  bar,  when,  after  the  great 
storm  of  the  preceding  September,  not  a  house  stood 
on  Galveston  Island.  Houston  was  then  in  tents  and 
boats,  and  it  was  there  that  the  Bee  family  was  reunited 
after  a  sej)aration  of  two  years.  It  was  understood  that 
**Ham, "  as  they  called  him,  would  return  to  New  Or- 
leans and  there  complete  his  business  education.  He, 
however,  begged  to  remain,  and  in  this  respect  was  al- 
lowed to  follow  his  own  wishes.  To  give  all  the  details 
of  his  checkered  career  from  that  time  until  his  death 
would  be  to  fill  many  volumes  with  interesting  reading. 
The   following  quotation  will  suffice: 

**The  position  of  his  father,  with  his  own  sprightly 
and  gentlemanly  bearing,  at  once  introduced  him  to  the 
leading  men  of  the  country.  In  1839  he  was  appointed 
secretary,  on  the  part  of  Texas,  to  the  commission  to 
run  the  boundary  line  between  Texas  and  the  United 
States  from  the  mouth  of  Sabine  bay  to  Red  River,  a 
work  that  was  completed  in  1841.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bee's 
next  service  was  as  one  of  a  party  headed  by  J.  0. 
Eldridge,  sent  by  President  Houston  to  find  and  treat 
with  the  wild  Comanches.  The  party,  besides  Captain 
Eldridge,  consisted  of  Hamilton  P.  Bee,  Thomas  Torrey, 
and  a  few  friendly  Delawares  as  guides,  interpreters 
and  hunters.  They  left  Fort  Marlin,  then  the  last  habi- 
tation on  the  Brazen,  and  thirty  miles  below  the  present 
city  of  Waco,  in  March,  1843,  and  for  five  months  never 
saw   a   hut    or   sign   of   civilization.      They    traveled    in 
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solitiule  the  vast  wiMerness,  now  the  imperial  territory 
of  north  and  northwest  Texas.  At  one  time  they  were 
three  days  and  nights  without  an  ounce  of  food,  and  in 
the  burning  sun  of  August  forty-eight  hours  without 
a  droj)  of  water.  Five  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest 
cabin,  though  bearing  a  white  flag,  they  were  captured 
by  over  a  thousand  Comanche  warriors.  Their  lives  hung 
oil  a  brittle  thread.  A  council  of  chiefs  sat  on  their 
destiny  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  the  Dela wares, 
who  were  uot  in  danger,  using  all  their  power  to  save 
them,  and,  at  frecjuent  intervals,  advising  them  of  their 
seemingly  fixed  doom.  As  the  sun  neared  the  horizon 
every  chief  but  one  had  given  his  voice  for  the  death 
of  the  three  white  men,  learning  which  through  thoir 
interpreter,  they  resolved  on  their  course.  They  would 
not  sufTor  Indian  torture,  but  each  having  two  pistols, 
when  the  Indians  should  come  to  take  them  to  the  stake, 
with  one  each  woubl  kill  a  Conunu-he  an<l  with  the  other 
end  his  own  existence.  But  at  last  tiie  head  chief  of 
all  the  Conuinches,  Pa-ha-yu-la,  who  presided  in  the 
council,  arose  and  spoke.  lie  said  the  (Jreat  8pirit  would 
not  be  pleased  if  the  Comanches  killed  the  messengers 
of  j)ea<'e.  That  the  white  Hag  nuist  bo  respected,  or 
the  face  of  the  Spirit  would  be  turned  from  them.  And 
at  the  close  of  that  burning  day — August  is,  1843 — 
those  three  lion-hearted  men  bowed  to  (Jod  in  thankful- 
ness for  their  delivery,  for  they  all  professed  faith  in 
His  j)ower  and  mercy. 

*.'When  the  first  State  legislature  assembled  on  the 
l()th  of  February,  1^40,  Mr.  Bee  was  elected  secretary 
of  the  senate;  i)ut  in  May  resigned,  and  in  response 
to  the  call  of  (Jeneral  Taylor,  hastened  to  his  assistance, 
as  a  private  in  Captain  Ben  McCuUoch 's  comi)auy  (A) 
of  Hays'  1st  Texas  cavalry,  and  served  the  cam]>aign 
with  it  on  detache<l  service,  and  in  the  battle  of  Monte- 
rey, where  one-third  of  the  rompany  were  kille<l  or 
wounded.  He  then  became  first  lieutenant  under  General 
Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  in  a  special  command  stationed  at 
Lareilo  to  protect  their  frontier,  and  so  remained  till 
the  war  <*eased.  The  sketch  of  (4eneral  Lamar  amplifies 
this   important   scrvire. 

**F()r  ten  years  following  the  peace  of  1S4H,  Mr.  Bee 
was  largely  engage<l  in  commercial  pursuits  at  Laredo. 
He  repn'sented  his  (\Vebl>)  county  with  great  useful- 
ness for  eight  years  in  the  legislature,  and  through  the 
dual  scssiims  of  is.').")  and  IS.K)  was  speaker  of  the  house, 
an«l  won  ilistinrtion  as  surh.  The  rerent  incorj)oration 
of  his  Mt'xiran  tMinstituents  into  our  State  system  ren- 
•lered  his  labors  onerous,  delicate  and  res|)onsible;  but 
he  was  e<jnal  to  every  einergeiK-y.  Frojii  first  to  last 
there  \\as  m»ver  a  vote  <-ast  against  hini  in  his  (Webb) 
county.     Who  that   ever  lived  niu  say   more.' 

"In  isr).'}  he  met  Mis-;  Mildred  Tarver.  who  ha<i  re- 
centlv  remove»l  with  her  widowed  mother  from  Alabama 
to  Seguin.  Texas,  and  in  isr)4  they  were  married.  Her 
father.  .lohn  A.  Tarver.  was  a  large  jilanter  in  Lowndes 
county.  Alabama,  and  died  there  in  ls.")(i.  Her  mother 
fnee  Mary  Fields)  «Iied  in  Seguin.  in  l)ecend)er.  IS.").!. 
The  Fields  and  Tarver  familit's  bear  an  honorable  repu- 
tation- the  former  in  Virginia.  Tennessee  ami  Texas, 
and  tlie  latter  in  Virginia.  (Georgia.  Alabama  and  Texas. 
(Jeneral  an«l  Mrs.  Bee  had  ten  ehildren.  of  whom  Barnard 
K.,  \hv  el'iest,  and  a  noble  young  man,  was  accidentally 
killed  by  a  falling  horse,  iii  ISsl  ;  Forbes  Britton  and 
Wallett*die<l  some  years  before;  (nement  Fdward  ilied 
after  reaching  njanhood.  The  survivors  are  Hamilton  P., 
Tarver,    Anne,   Carlos,   and   Benjamin. 

"When  the  war  began  Ceneral  I^ee  was  splen^lidly 
situate*!  as  a  planter  and  stock  raiser  on  the  San  An- 
tonio river,  in  <;olia«l  c«»unty.  iVace.  j»rosjierity  and 
happiness  blesse<|  his  home.  He  lirst.  being  born  and 
njirtured  in  the  doctrine  of  state  rights,  rendered  serv- 
ire  «»n  tiie  <-oMst  in  c<»mmand  of  militia;  but  in  March, 
}^&2,  wn^  appointed  brii;adier-Lreneral  in  the  < 'onfi'derate 
army  and  pla<-eil  in  rounnand  at  Brownsville,  a  delicate 
position,    from    its    geographical    Icoation.      His    <-onduct 


there  would  fill  a  volume  in  its  details,  and  belongs  to 
the  regular  history  of  the  time  and  district,  but  it  was 
warmly  approved  hy  his  government.  Finally  left  with 
but  a  handful  of  troops.  General  Bee  pressed  every  avail- 
able wagon,  a))andoned  the  ]>Iace,  and  successfully 
brought  off  a  million  dollars*  worth  of  Confederate  stores 
and  munitions  of  war.  He  then  had  but  sixty-nine  men, 
all  told.  This  was  in  November,  1863.  During  the  fol- 
lowing winter  he  commanded  ten  thousand  men,  a  corps 
of  observation  on  the  coast  from  the  Brazos  to  Mata- 
gorda Bay.  Karly  in  18(>4  he  repaired  to  Liouisiana 
with  seven  regiments  of  cavalry,  with  three  of  which 
(DeBray's,  Buchel's  and  Terrell's)  he  reported  to  Gen- 
eral Richard  Taylor  just  in  time  to  participate  in  the 
battle  of  Mansfield,  on  the  Sth  of  April.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  0th,  at  the  head  of  these  regiments,  he  led 
a  splen<lid  charg(> — had  two  horses  killed  under  him  and 
leceived  a  slight  wound  in  the  face,  anil  lost  more  than 
half  his  men,  including  the  liauntless  Prussian,  Colonel 
Augustus  Buchel.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy,  with  many  engagements,  until  the 
21st  of  May,  when  sickness^  caused  his  return  to  Shreve- 
jMirt.  His  next  service  was  with  General  8.  B.  Maxej. 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  where  he  passed  the  winter  of 
lS(U-o,  wln>n  he  was  assigned  to  the  eommanrl  of  a 
«ii vision  of  cavalry  at  Hempstead,  followed  by  the 
surrender  soon   afterward." 

From  18(».')  to  1S7(),  General  Bee  maintained  his  resi* 
tlence  in  Mexi<-o.  From  187G  until  the  time  of  his  death 
he  lived  in  San  Antonio.  Through  the  vicissitudes  of 
war  he  lost  his  handsome  estate,  but  his  spirit  was 
never  ilaunted.  He  ))ecame  interested  in  Mexican  mines, 
an<l  continued  a  useful  and  much  esteemed  citizen  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  served  as  Commissioner  of  Insur- 
ance Statistics  and  History  under  the  administration 
of  Gov.  John   Ireland. 

Jacob  Kl.vus.     Among  the  early  settlers  of  the  New 
Braunfels  Colony,,  established  in  (*omal  county  in  1843,  by 
Prinz  Solms-l^raunfels,  was  one  William  Klaus,  who  came 
nine  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  new  colony,   and 
locate<l    at   the   seat    thereof.     It   was   here   that    Jacob 
Klaus,  of  this  review,  was  born  and  reared.     His  birth 
o<MMirn»<l    in    IsrjT,   an<l   his   parents   were   William    and 
Katherine     ((Jlaessner)     Klaus,    both    natives     of     Ger- 
many.    The  mother  came  to  America  with  the  orijyrinal 
]>arty    that    colon i/ed   the   county   under   the    leadership 
of  tile  (<erinan  jirince,  and  it  was  so  ordained  that  the 
direst    misfortune    should    attend    her    advent    into    the 
new    land.      Within    fourtetm    days    after    their    arrival 
in  Comal  county,   in   1S43,  her  entire  family,  consisting 
of  her  parents  and  four  brothers  anil  sisters,  was  wiped 
out  of  existence  by  cholera,  presumably  contracted  on 
sihip-board.     Some  ten   years  later  she  wedded    Williani 
Klaus,  and  they  made  their  home  on   Eight-Mile  Credc, 
eight    miles   distant    from    New   Braunfels.     They  were 
engaged    in    farming   and    a   generous    measure    of    suc- 
cess attendetl  their   efforts.     The   father   died   in    1904, 
his   widow   surviving  him   until    1907. 

Jaco)^  Klaus  was  reared  on  the  home  farm  amid  the 
frontier  surroumlings  of  that  period,  and  his  ••arly 
schooling  was  gained  in  the  l(M'nl  Kight-Mile  school, 
so  calleil  ))ecausi'  of  its  distance  from  the  town  of 
New  Braunfels.  In  youth  he  began  to  manifest  an 
inteiest  in  the  mercantile  business  and  acquired  his 
initial  training  in  a  store  at  Xew  Braunfels.  continu- 
ing there  until  JSsO.  In  that  year  he  came  to  Sau 
Antonio  and  for  eight  years  was  em]doyed  as  a  grocery 
clerk  and  salesman.  In  1907  Mr.  Klaus  established 
hinjself  in  the  grocery  business  in  the  location  where 
he  has  since  c(mtinued,  1927  North  New  Braunfels 
avenue,  and  his  success  there  ha**  \u'vu  an  exceptional 
one.  ))ut  marred  by  a  disastrous  fire  in  1903  that  com- 
]»letely  destn)yed  his  store  and  st(M'k.  and  causing  him 
a  loss  of  several  tlunisand  ilollars.  He  started  in  busi- 
ness s«nin  after.  ho\\ever,  and  was  able  to  amply  recoup 
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his  losses  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  continuous 
success  attending  his  efforts.  He  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  conservative  and  wise  business  men  of  the  city, 
and  the  prosperity  that  has  followed  him  is  due  to  his 
own  business  acun^en  rather  than  to  any  element  of 
chance  or  luck. 

In  1909  Mr.  Klaus  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
city  council  and  served  as  such  for  two  years.  In  1912 
he  was  nominated  for  the  oflfice  of  County  Commis 
s?ioner  and  was  duly  elected,  and  in  this  important  ca- 
pacity is  rendering  to  Bexar  county  useful  and  efficient 
Fervices. 

Mr.  Klaus  was  married  in  1879  to  Mi?s  Bertha  Krause, 
who  was  born  and  reared  in  Comal  county,  and  to 
them  have  been  born  six  children :  Alfred,  Otto,  Her- 
man, Ella,  Valeska  and  Arthur. 

Sweetwater  Public  Schools.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
find  an  array  of  statistics  proving  the  richness  and 
prosperity  of  west  Texas  and  relating  to  the  agricul- 
tural resources,  its  great  commercial  advantages,  and 
the  various  material  improvements  which  have  been  in 
process  for  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Atten- 
tion is  here  called  to  one  of  the  most  progressive  of 
west  Texas  cities,  Sweetwater,  and  in  one  particular 
department  of  its  superior  facilities — the  public  schools. 

The  Sweetwater  city  schools  have  been  under  the 
present  management  with  little  or  no  change  in  the 
board,  and  no  change  of  superintendents  for  seven 
years.  The  facilities  offered  and  for  the  quality  of 
instruction,  few  high  schools  in  the  south  could  claim 
higher  rank  than  the  Sweetwater  high  school,  and  it 
is  noteworthy  that  the  grade  or  ward  schools  are  closely 
co-ordinated  with  the  high  school.  During  the  ])ast 
seven  years,  the  pchool  enrollment  in  Sweetwater  has 
increased  from  316  to  1385.  Twenty-one  teachers  arc 
now  on  the  staff  where  seven  teachers  were  in  ('har<j:o. 
The  curriculum  has  ])cen  so  strengthened  that  the 
graduates  of  tlie  school  now  have  seveiitoon  units  of 
credit  with  the  T'niversity  of  Texas  instead  of  eleven 
units  which  they  could  present  seven  years  ago.  The 
Sweetwater  high  school  has  affiliations  with  every  Uni- 
versity in  the  south,  so  that  its  graduates  go  direct 
without  an  examination  into  any  university  or  college 
in  the  southern  state.  There  are  three  splendid  ward 
buildings  of  brick  construction,  and  the  courses  are  so 
graded  as  to  afford  schooling  for  children  in  the 
first  six  years  of  their  school  career.  Beginning  with 
the  seventh  year  the  pupils  are  students  of  the  high 
school,  the  high  school  curriculum  being  extende<l  so 
as  to  include  the  last  grade  usually  found  in  common 
school  work. 

There  was  dedicated  at  Sweetwater  on  April  18, 
1913,  a  new  high  school  building,  of  which  every 
citizen  is  properly  proud.  This  splendid  structure  built 
along  the  classic  models,  which  have  found  highest 
favor  among  school  architects  of  recent  years  is  sit 
uated  on  a  slight  elevation  on  the  north  side  of  Sweet- 
water, is  of  fire  proof  buff  brick,  on  a  concrete  foun- 
dation. It  has  a  basement  and  two  stories,  and  is  not 
only  equipped  for  the  highest  degree  of  usefulness, 
but  also  lends  itself  admirably  as  an  architectural 
adornment  of  the  city.  In  the  first  floor  or  basement, 
there  are  located  a  manual  training  room,  domestic 
science  room,  agricultural  room,  shower  baths,  lockers, 
and  the  heating  and  toilet  facilities.  Also  on  the 
basojnont  floor  are  to  be  found  a  well  equipped  gymna- 
sium and  swimming  pool.  The  first  or  regular  floor 
contains  recitation  rooms,  offices  and  library  and  music 
rooms.  Besides  class  rooms  and  physical  and  chemical 
laboratories  on  the  top  floor,  is  a  large  study  hall  and 
auditorium.  The  au(lit(»rium  has  seating  capacity  for 
seven  hundred.  The  site  for  the  high  school  was  do- 
nated by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Newman  of  Sweetwater. 
The  cost  for  the  building  comj)lete  with  furnishings 
was    approximately    sixty    thousand    dollars.      The    cam- 


pus, owing  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Newman,  contains 
ample  grounds  for  athletics  of  all  kinds.  Sweetwater 
now  has  not  only  a  high  school  building  which  on  every 
consideration  with  the  possible  exception  of  five  is  not 
surpassed  ty  any  in  the  state,  but  has  taken  particular 
pride  and  pains  in  the  selection  of  a  corps  of  teachers, 
whose  work  will  be  of  a  character  in  keeping  with  the 
unusual  material  equipment.  The  school  board  have 
been  unusually  careful  in  the  selection  of  the  high 
school  faculty,  and  it  is  their  policy  to  select  teachers, 
who  in  every  case  are  trained  especially  for  their  re- 
spective departments  of  work.  With  its  unusual  rail- 
road facilities  and  as  a  commercial  and  social  center 
for  a  large  territory  of  country,  Sweetwater  now  of- 
fers superior  educational  facilities  to  the  residents  not 
only  of  the  immediate  district,  but  to  all  of  Nolan 
county  and  adjacent  counties,  and  many  boys  and 
girls  attend  Sweetwater  high  school  from  a  distance. 

Mrs.  Hattie  Cunningham  Middlebrook.  A  Texas 
woman  whose  life  and  character,  and  family  connec- 
tions give  her  a  place  of  distinction  in  the  state,  Mrs, 
Middlebrook,  whose  home  is  at  Columbus  in  Colorado 
county,  is  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  heroes  who  fought 
with  Houston  at  San  Jacinto,  and  was  in  that  celebrated 
group  of  Texas  patriots  who  attended  Houston  while 
wounded  under  the  Oak  tree  on  the  banks  of  Buf- 
falo Bayou  at  the  time  the  captured  Santa  Anna  was 
brought  into  the  Texan  camp.  In  later  years  her  father 
had  many  other  achievements  as  a  business  man  and 
public  spirited  citizen  to  his  credit.  Mrs.  Middlebrook 
is  the  widow  of  the  late  I.  W.  Middlebrook,  for  many 
years  prominent  as  a  lumberman,  a  veteran  of  the  war 
between  the  states  and  a  prominent  and  generous  citi- 
zen of  his  community  and  state.  The  various  members 
of  these  two  fannlies  have  been  not  only  prosperous 
business  men,  but  have  been  useful  in  their  relations 
with  society,  and  the  community  of  their  residence  has 
been   the  better   for  their  characters  and  activities. 

Mrs.  Hattie  Cunningham  Middlebrook,  a  daughter  of 
L.  C.  and  Ann  (Sloan)  Cunningham,  was  born  in  Bas- 
trop, Texas.  Her  father  was  a  native  of  Tennessee, 
was  reared  and  educated  in  Alabama.  Her  mother  was 
a  native  of  Kentucky.  Her  father  came  to  Texas  in 
the  early  thirties,  when  a  young  man  under  twenty 
years  of  age.  Accompanying  him  were  his  two  older 
1  rothers,  and  they  located  in  Bastrop  county.  Prior  to 
his  removal  to  Texas,  L.  C.  Cunningham  had  read  some 
law  in  his  native  state,  and  after  reaching  Texas  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. Later  his  father,  James  Cunningham,  joined 
the  son  in  Texas,  and  lived  here  the  rest  of  his  life. 
L.  C.  Cunningham  lived  in  the  town  of  Bastrop  until 
1859,  when  he  moved  to  Alley  ton,  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  through  the  recent  advent  of  the  r^jilroad 
to  that  point.  There  he  was  engaged  in  the  commission 
business.  Previously  he  had  served  as  county  judge 
of  Bastrop  county,  and  had  prospered  as  a  general 
merchant.  When  the  war  broke  out  it  found  him 
too  old  for  active  service,  but  he  contributed  as  much 
to  the  cause  of  the  south  as  many  of  her  most  valiant 
soldiers,  giving  generously  of  money,  of  goods  from  his 
store,  and  in  ijiany  other  ways  rendering  material  as- 
sistance. When  the  railroad  was  extended  to  Columbus, 
he  moved  his  establishment  thither,  after  having  been 
for  seven  years  a  resident  in  Alleyton.  In  1867  he  en- 
gaged in  the  general  mercantile  business  at  Columbus. 
Three  years  later  he  moved  to  Austin  and  spent  three 
vears  in  the  lumber  trade.  Afterwards  he  was  agent  for 
the  railroad  at  Wealder,  until  his  death  in  1896. 

Ever  a  man  of  energy,  the  late  L.  C.  Cunningham 
lived  unselfishly  and  his  whole  life  was  one  of  good 
deeds.  Soon  after  arriving  in  Texas  he  joined  the 
Revolutionary  army  in  the  struggle  for  independence, 
and  was  with  Houston  at  San  Jacinto,  as  already  men- 
tioned.    He   was  a   sincere  admirer   of  the  great   Sam 
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J.  r'.  Ev.v.va.  Ocr  ■-■:  'he  rarlv  rdTlemen  in  the  Tem 
1* :;...:iL  :1.-  iT.  ;  :.r  :hr-  pa-'  T:wt*r.''y-tive  y-^ar^s  ::i  i.---:- 
:.»rr-  :i"  .^:.Trn..ii-.  J.  F.  K'-ani  -a ad  b^jm  Mar  1.  l>4rf. 
t"  riOii-rT".  ..ir.  PTi-'-kir.?  ••■.■'ic:y.  Tennessee,  zhe  io*iTZh  m 
.1  fa:7-..ly  ..f  -r--.rn  ■■hil-.rpn  h-jm  to  W.  L.  and  Martha 
ri.  V-:i;  .-i"  ■:.-.'«.  H  -  :ir..:irarry  on  :he  paremal  si'ie  is 
•V^.-h  .If. :  ii'-rr:.an  or.  -hr  nr.orhrr'a  side.  The  widowe-i 
.-^..iV'.-r  .L  i*'."-  niovr'i  fr-.ni  Tennessee  to  Jefferson..  Texas. 
a:. :  -..-  f-  il-  ■■  .n^i  year  r.-  Parker  wuncj.  whieh  waa  then 
■>;.  "ir.-  wr*?"  T-i.i-;  fri.-r.'ier.  The  Veal  family,  of  wh-ch 
•h-  ■  i-!  :  .'..-r.'r-'rr.  :.-^s  I-n^  been  prominent  in  Texas. 
a:,  i  ..-:  •  .-  'r.-^?  '  up'ain  W.  «i.  Veal  had  L^ommand  of 
'  or^.jar.;  r*  ..'•.  -!.r  TJ'h  Texas  •."avalry  .luring  rhe  "war 
■-•  rr..  "h-  •■■:*r'?.  -f.  K.  Evan-,  was  ten  year*  old  a*. 
'..':  '.::.-  i  h  -r  :a'.>r'"j  ieriTh.  haii  a  !lmi:e*i  early  e*!-- 
■:i*.o:. .  •-.:  ■  :.-r.  a  'oy  -*: »-n*  v-vi-k  year?  as  olerk  in  a 
«••:..:».  -•  :-.  TLr  MarviL  •...lleiie  a:  Waxahachie.  a 
.\[r-...:--  .:.--.-;•..!:.  eriipl -ye-i  him  for  several  nion:hs 
:-  r!..:--.. :  :  i_:»-r,'.  .if'-r  •■^hi'jh  he  foun«l  employmenr  in 
a :.o ":.►-.■    -"'j.-';   ar    WVa^l.t-rfor.!.   an-!    finally   en^gped    is 

.-.--!.-  •■;.   h.-    ■  M.  .i  ■■:  ■•in"  ar   P^lo  Pinto.     For   seven 
;.'.:.--    Nfr.    K- ar.-    a  a.-   <■:;    'hr   rtxi'l   selling  go«>l9    for   a 

:.':^i»-^aie  -a-i  .lerv  :.■>..-»-  a*  St.   Louis. 
FI  -!  eii'.rr pr.se  a=  a  '^a^lemau  was  undertaken  in  1S50 
li    :».ir.U:y   . .,  .r.ty.   'hrre    i*  in-ired   miles  from    anv    rail- 
.-■•a:.     <.j:.   'L*:   fre**   run  ire.  .tii-l  ..nly  a  short  time   after 
-i.-  i.fj-'.'.ir-  I r.. liar.-  a^d  th**  ♦  iffabj  ha^l  liisap^ieared  from 
•fia'   srtr'ion.    Mr.    Evans   f  I  lowed    ranching  surcesBfully 
i*tt  eigii'  years.  an<l    -A:t«  :l  man  of  prominenoe    in   the 
i  ■■►'   -'li-k    irni  j-try   ii.   'h-   PanharniU-.     Flt  three    years 
iir-    A.-i-   j.r»-*i<:t-r.r    of    'iir   Panhandle   Sto«?k   Assooiation. 
::i..i  i;ir^'».*iy  -r.riii^rh  b;<  etfi.»rTT!  {-erfecteii  the  organ iza- 
-.or-  f'-r  rhr  pro:e«::ion  of  i?ar*lemen  from  i:attle  thieves. 
"*  :.■»   >"»'.»   .^Ir.   Ev.-ins  Las   r.i«^en  in  the  real  estate  and 
Iv.-in  b  :-iri».-ss  u"  Sherman,  .-ind  has  handleil  large  tract t 
.:.    T^-\:iS.    .V'^A    Mex.Tu  and  Oklahoma.     His  offices  are 
..':  'he  H  ■...liri'i:  b  .:l-!inkr.  Lis  b;:sineas  has  been  a  pros- 
:—rj  >  0L»-   rr..::;   it-  i-s-.il-lishmt-r.t.     A  loval   Demoorat. 
.Mr.    E". an-r   -.v.i-   oLairsian    of   the  lirayaon  eountj   earn- 
.'■■liifrj    -oriiriiitrrre   duric.:   rhe  early    "908   after   the    first 
■...DiiLnv-ji.   'if  .fairies  IhrZM   for  governor,  and  held  the 
4an:r  ;  osi'ion  in  the  bitter  i-ampaign  between  the  Hogg 
a:.d  «.lark   fa-rti'-ns  -»-veral  years  later.     In  1904  he  was 
■hairrr.a::     -f   'he   <";r:iys*«n   «:o'.inty    bx'al   option    eommit- 
>e.    -.^hif.    -al'/ons   'At^re    permanently   voted   out  of  the 
■•o.n-y.      Mr.    F'vans   ha-   t:iken   the   Council   degrev  in 
Mri.aonry.   ani    hia  --hur'-h    home    is   the  MethofUst  Epis- 
copal  S..,.:L.      [n    pVbr:ary.    1>7»5.   he  married  at  I>en- 
'on.   M:-s   l-i/zie   I'avis.     Her   father.  Dr.   Davis^  was  a 
prMri.ii.i^rx'    pLyi>i<MaL    '-^h"    wns   ilriven    out   of  his  home 
-'atr    of    Lo-:i-:ana     :  iririi:    the    Federal    invasion    and 
found    Tf'iwi*^    in    Texas,    where   he   died   in    1S63.     The 
I'hiMren   ni   .Mr.    PI  van  <   are  six   in   number,  besides  one 
no'-v    .|e(»'as»-l:    namely:      Mrs.   \V.   P.   McLain,  wife    of 
a  -veil  knowr.  For  Wor'L  attorney:  Mrs.  James  8-  Kone, 
wh<>«e   h<i-bai:-l    is  a    Ira-iin;:    lawyer  at    Denison;    Mrs. 
J.   ir.  Mir.  h**ll.  wife  of  rhe  j -resident  of  the  Muskogee 
E^rodu<:e  (.'on.pany  in  Oklahoma:  Warner,  associated  with 
h!4  fatht^r  =ii  thi.-  real  e<^ate  anil  loan  business  at  Sflier- 
man:  \V.  L..  a  P'nr'  Worth  attorney:  and  J.  F.,  Jr.,  now 
in   .\ii-rin  <'<»llejfe  at  Sherman. 

Fkf.d  W.  Hol'se holder,  a  former  city  attorn^  and 
aui-i-t^sfiil  yn:ing  lawyer  of  Wii*hita  Falls,  Mr.  Honse- 
h')Mi»r  i<  .in»'  nf  rhe  Stare  T'niversity  Aiomni  who  mre 
runferriiiir  '-reilit  apoii  their  alma  mater.  Mr.  Hoase- 
h'lMt'r    i»    a    sra^iuare    in    both    the    literary    and    law 
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<leiiaitmeiits,  and  was  for  three  years  a  tutor  in  the 
department  of  history  previous  to  taking  up  law  prac- 
tice. 

Fred  W.  Householder  was  born  in  Jackson,  Tennes- 
seo,  April  7,  1884.  His  father  was  Sheridnn  }i.  House- 
holder, a  native  of  Ohio,  who  moved  to  Tennessee  in 
1S82,  and  to  Texas  in  1886,  locating  at  Sherman,  where 
he  was  a  merchant  and  farmer.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Republican  and  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church. 
He  now  has  his  home  at  Byers,  Texas,  and  is  postmaster 
tlioie,  which  place  was  named  for  the  family  to  which 
his  wife  belonged.  She  was  Miss  Joey  M.  Byers,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  died  in  1893  at  Charlie, 
Texas.     She  was  the  mother  of  four  children. 

Fred  W.  Householder  was  the  third  of  these  chil- 
dren, was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  then  en- 
tered the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  where  he  was 
«jrraduated  B.  A.  in  1906,  and  received  the  degrees  of 
M.  A.  and  LL.  B.  in  1909.  After  graduating  he  taught 
history  at  the  University  for  three  years,  while  carry- 
ing: on  his  studies  in  the  law  department,  and  in  1909 
l;e«iau  practice  at  Wichita  Falls,  where  he  has  built  up 
a  successful  clientage  in  general  law.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  county  bar  association,  of  which  he  is  serving  as 
secretary  and  treasurer.  He  served  one  term  as  city 
attorney  during  1910-11,  and  is  an  active  worker  m 
the  Democratic  party.  Mr.  Householder  has  member- 
ship in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is  class  leader 
and   steward   in   the   Methodist   church. 

On  June  8,  1906,  at  Austin,  he  married  Miss  Myrtle 
B.  Smith,  who  was  born  in  Texas,  a  daughter  of  Wade 
Smith.  Their  three  children  are  Garrison  Householder, 
born  at  Austin,  Septeml  er  6,  1908;  Beverly,  born  at 
Wichita  Falls,  September  .5,  1910,  and  Fred  W.  Jr.,  born 
Fcbniarv  1,  1913.  Mr.  Householder  owns  his  home  at 
the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Fillmore  Streets,  and  his  offices 
are  in   the  Kemp-Kell  Building. 

Victor  Cruz.  One  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
Texas,  especially  now  that  his  country  is  torn  in  the 
throes  of  civil  war,  is  Victor  Cruz,  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  the  publisher  of  the  two  oldest  Si)anish  news- 
papers in  southwest  Texas.  His  papers  have  a  large 
circulation  among  the  Mexican  and  Spanish-speaking 
population  of  this  section,  and  he  is  consequently  in  a 
very  important  position  at  present,  a  position  which  he 
is  filling  in  a  most  admirable  manner.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  men  in  the  profession  of  journalism 
in  Texas,  and  is  a  highly  respected  citizen  of  San  An- 
tonio. 

The  parents  of  Victor  Cruz  were  A.  Cruz  Valdey  :ind 
Viviana  Cardena  de  Cruz,  both  natives  of  Mexico.  His 
father  is  still  living  and  makes  his  home  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  w^here  he  is  now  retired  from  active 
business.  Victor  Cruz  was  born  in  Monclova,  in  the 
st.'itc  of  Coaluiila,  Mexico,  in  1869,  but  received  a  large 
shnrc  of  Irs  education  fronj  the  public  schools  of  San 
Antonio  and  from  the  Alamo  Business  College  of  the 
same  city.  It  wns  in  1877  that  his  ])arents  came  to 
San  Antonio,  and  he  has  lived  in  the  city  since  that 
time.  His  brother,  Pablo  Cruz,  became  the  owner  of 
the  Spanish  newspaper.  El  Begidor^  and  for  many  years 
Victor  Cruz  was  associated  with  his  brother  in  the  publi- 
cation of  this  famous  Spanish  weekly.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  brother  he  became  the  manager  and  editor  of 
the  paper,  his  brother's  widow  being  the  publisher  and 
})roprietor.  Victor  Cruz,  himself  is  the  sole  proprietor 
of  VA  Correo  Mexicano,  another  weekly  newspaper  which 
is  printed  in  the  Spanish  language.  This  paper  was 
founded  in  1890,  and  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Cruz 
has  become  very  popular  among  the  Spanish-speaking 
people  of  this  section.  Both  of  these  papers  cover  the 
field  of  journalism  to  which  they  are  devoted  with  the 
utmost  thoroughness  and  exert  a  great  influence  on  the 
thought  and  actions  of  the  people  whose  names  make 
up  their  circulation  list.     The  two  newspapers  are  issued 


from  the  same  office,  which  is  equipped  with  the  best 
of  printing  machinery  and  facilities  for  getting  out  an 
up-to-date,  attractive  sheet.  These  papers  are  printed 
on  the  only  Spanish  printing  linotype  machine  in  the 
city  of  San  Antonio. 

Victor  Cruz  is  married  to  Miss  Teresa  G.  de  Cruz, 
who,  like  her  husband,  was  born  in  Mexico. 

Charles  Cornelius  Nash,  deceased.  Was  a  conspic- 
uous factor  in  the  business  interests  of  Kaufman  county, 
Texas,  for  a  number  of  years  and  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1878.  He  was  a  worthy 
representative  of  that  numerous  family  which  has  ren- 
dered itself  useful  in  the  development  of  a  modem 
commonwealth  between  the  Sabine  and  the  Trinity  rivers 
and  which  was  founded  at  San  Augustine  by  t  jvo  brothers, 
William  and  John  D.,  or  Jack  Nash,  who  came  hither 
as  settlers  from  near  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Their  father, 
Dempsey  Nash,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  that 
state  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  where  William  was  bom. 
Jack  was  born  in  the  new  Tennessee  home,  and  was  the 
youngest  of  three  children,  Mrs.  Lucretia  Couch  being 
the  second  child. 

William  Nash  married  Louisa  Temple,  and  Charles 
Cornelius  was  the  third  child  in  their  family  of  five 
sons  and  three  daughters.  He  was  bom  in  Tennessee, 
in  1833,  and  grew  up  and  received  his  education  at  San 
Augustine,  Texas,  to  which  place  the  family  moved  when 
he  was  two  years  of  age.  He  had  reached  young  man- 
hood when  the  family  home  was  changed  to  Kaufman 
county.  It  was  in  1850  that,  with  a  Mexican  and  a 
negro,  he  brought  a  drove  of  cattle  to  Kaufman  county, 
and  he  remained  here  during  the  winter  alone,  being 
joined  by  the  rest  of  the  family  the  following  year.  He 
s  )oii  busied  himself  with  stock  grazing,  merchandising 
iu\d  i)ublic  affairs.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  between  the 
states  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  armv. 
but  a  few  months  later,  on  account  of  failing  health,  he 
was  sent  home  and  subsequently  was  made  an  enrolling 
officer  of  the  Confederate  government,  which  position  he 
filled  during  the  rest  of  the  war.  With  the  restoration 
of  peaceful  conditions,  Mr.  Nash  became  a  merchant, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  attained  prominence  and 
influence  in  business  and  political  affairs.  Indeed,  he 
gained  a  popularity  more  universal  than  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  average  citizen,  and  when  he  manifested  a  will- 
ingness to  Ferve  Kaufman  county  as  its  treasurer,  the 
people  gave  him  cheerful  support  and  he  rendered  effi- 
cient service. 

Charles  Cornelius  Nash  was  twice  married.     His  first 
wufe,   Allie    (Gardner)    Nash,   of   Tennessee,   died   when 
young.    She  came  to  Texas  before  the  war  with  her  broth- 
er, A.  G.  Gardner,  who  was  a  gallant  Confederate  Soldier 
for  four  years.     She  bore  him  two  sons,  Charles  Richard 
and  William  A.,  men  of  business  and  civic  prominence  in 
Kaufman.       His     second     wife,     Jesephine     Henrietta 
(Michaux)   Nash,  was  born  in  Gadsden  county,  Florida, 
in  1840,  and  it  was  on  May  10,  1865,  that  she  and  Mr. 
Nash  were  married.     She  comes  from  a  patriotic  family 
of   the   American   Revolution   and   of   French   Huguenot 
blood.     Her  father  was  Obediah  Woodson  Michaux.     He 
was  born   in  Cumberland  county,  Virginia,  about   1786, 
where  his  father,  Joseph  Michaux,  spent  his  life,  as  an 
extensive    planter    and    with    a    small    army    of    slaves. 
Joseph   was  descended   from   French   ancestry   who   fled 
from   the  Catholic  persecution   of  the  early  century  to 
Holland,    from    whence    representatives    of    the    family 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  American  Colonies  and  took 
up  their  residence  in  Virginia.     Joseph  Michaux  was  a 
Revolutionary    soldier.      He    received    a    British    bullet 
through  his  chest,  which  sent  him  back  to  his  planta* 
tion   and   ended   his   soldier   life.     He   married   a   Miss 
Woodson,   and   Obediah   was   the   youngest   of   a   large 
family  of  children.     As  a  young  man  Obediah  Michaux 
went  to  South  Carolina  and  there  taarried  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Runnels  Swann.     He  spent  his  life  as  a  successful 
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slave-holdiiig  planter.  His  denth  (X'cnrred  iii  1852,  near 
Quiney,  J-lorida,  to  which  place  he  had  removed  when 
well  advancetl  in  years.  His  children  were:  Thomi>soUy 
who  died  in  Florida;  Judith  Woodson,  wlio  became  the 
wife  of  Jiulj^e  Sweet  and  died  in  (leorgia ;  Narcissa  \V., 
who  married  Macon  ^[ichaux  and  spent  her  last  years 
in  Texas;  Kp])onina,  wife  of  \Vi»sIey  H.  Kyle,  died  in 
Texas;  John  T.  ^:^..  who  passed  away  in  F'lorida;  Capt. 
William  of  the  (.'onfe<lerate  Army  was  a  citiyen  of  Kauf- 
man county  at  the  time  of  his  death;  Harriet  S.,  wife 
of  Abner  Kojj^ers,  resides  near  Kirbyville,  Texas,  and 
Mrs.  Cornelius  Nash,  of  Kaufman,  Texas. 

Mrs.  Cornelius  Nash  came  to  Texas  with  her  brothers 
in  1^/5-1,  and  lived  in  Jasjier  county  till  1S()1,  when  she 
came  to  Kaufman  county,  amon^  others  of  the  family, 
and  met  and  married  her  husband.  Their  children  are 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Hicks  of  Kaufman;  Woodson;  Kjipie;  Allie, 
wife  of  Jed  C.  A<lam8,  of  Dallas,  Texas;  and  Temple. 

Woodson  Nash,  universally  known  as  '*Wood''  was 
born  in  Kaufman,  Texas,  May  .">,  isil.s.  At  the  close 
of  his  liijrh  school  work,  he  went  to  I*ou^hkeepsie,  New 
York,  where  he  took  a  course  in  Kastman  's  business 
college.  He  spent  six  years  as  clerk  in  the  store  of  H.  C. 
Hicks  of  Kaufman,  after  which  he  entered  the  bankinj^ 
business  with  the  First  National  Rank  of  Kaufman,  in 
which  he  olliciateil  as  cashier  from  Se}>tember  1L\  1892, 
to  January  1.  U)ll.  contributing  much  toward  the  i)he- 
nomenal  record  which  that  institution  made  as  a  profit- 
eamin^  concern.  On  severing  his  connect i(m  with  the 
bank,  Mr.  Nash  en^ra^e*!  actively  in  the  real  estate  and 
loan  business  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Shaw.  Nash 
&  Nash,  whirh  ha<l  been  in  existence  several  years.  Here 
he  dominates  a  fiehl  with  wonderful  oj»portunities  for 
money  making'  an«l  has  already  proved  that  his  efforts 
are  effective  for  the  welfare  of  his  town  as  well  as  that 
of  his  own  instate.  He  has  larjre  ranch  interests  through- 
(jut  central  Texas  and  carries  on  extensive  stock  and 
farminjt:  operations  in  Kaufnjan  county.  In  connection 
with  his  brother.  Temple  Nash,  he  has  developed  new- 
farms  lioth  on  the  virgin  prairie  and  tind)er  tracts,  and 
built  tenant  housi»s  of  the  l.est  pattern,  the  exj)enditure 
alonjr  this  line  makinjr  the  owners  conspicuous  amonj^ 
home-builders  of  the  county.  They  cultivate  two  thou- 
sand acres,  ami  thereby  ^ivc  l:()n>es  to  twenty-two  fam- 
ilies whosp  labor  is  their  chief  capital. 

.Mr.  Nash  helped  to  <»rfjaniz<',  and  was  made  }»resident 
of  the  Kaufman  Ini]>rovemcnt  Co..  an  enterprise  for  the 
pioindtion  itt"  leal  i-state  improvenicnt  and  urban  devel- 
opirMMt  in  Kjiiitiiian.  His  interests  here  nalnrally  make 
him  in  t'avor  of  muui  roads,  tin*  niovenient  for  which  he 
substantially  encourages;  and  he  takes  a  hoj'cful  view 
of  everythin^r  relatiny;  to  the  publii-  w««al.  The  oidy  offi- 
cial service  rendered  by  hini  w.-.s  th.M  of  «itv  .r<':H- 
urer.  This  i>lli<e  he  fille<l  for  a  period  ni'  t'ourteen  years 
while  in  the  bank.  Fraternallv  he  is  identifie*!  with 
the  H.  P.  ().  K.  and  the  K.  nf'  V..  the  latter  of  which 
he  rejiresented  in  the  jrrand  lorl;:e  of  the  state.  He  is  a 
stockholder  »)f  the  Southland  Life  Insiiiance  Cr)mj»any  of 
Pallas.  Texas,  the  Texas  Life  Insnrain-e  Company  of 
Waco,  the  Cem»ral  Piondin;^  Company  of  I);ill;is  and  the 
C«>ni  iiMMital  Tr>ist  Company  (»f   Houston. 

Mr.  Nash's  lionh«  in  Kanfman.  with  its  massive  col- 
umn<,  bro.ad  corritjors  and  lavish  window  efl*e<-ts.  is  a 
veritalih'  mansion  anil  is  [lointed  out  with  pride  by  resi- 
ijents  io  \i**itois  ;iiid  si ijlit -seers.  His  grounds  are  ex- 
ti'ii'^iNe  :i!id  a'Tord  an  ;itt r;ii-t iv<'  st'ttinj^  for  his  l.uiMini^s, 
an    iiiiportaiii    featnr*-   liein^  his   deiM*   park. 

June  •_*.".  l!mn,  :iT  (Jalve^ton.  Texas,  Woodson  Nash 
and  Miss  ('ccile  NoMr  wrrr  united  in  marriage,  and 
Miry  an*  tin-  parents  of  I'oiir  i-liiMren:  Worulson  Miidiaux, 
Iioliert  lr\!n»<.  Iviw;ird  ('oriM-liiis  and  Cari>Iiiu»  Cecile. 
Mr.  and  Mi^.  .\;ish  ;ne  nienibers  of  Mpisfijjial  Churrh 
at    K aiilniaii. 

Mrs.  Nasli  !s  a  ilauiihter  of  Hon.  Samuel  H.  Noble, 
and  Lir.-in-l-iaiiiihTer  (tf  (Jov.  P:itrirk  Noble  of  Smith  Caro- 
lina.     Saninrl    W.    Noble   sj  ent    priicf  irally    the    whole   of 


his  active  life  in  Galveston,  Texas.  He  came  to  thia 
state  before  the  Civil  war  and  swerved  during  that  strug- 
gle as  a  Confederate  soldier  in  Col.  Terry's  Rangers. 
He  was  bom  in  Ableville  District,  South  Carolina,  in 
1s:Jl';  was  a  graduate  of  the  State  University  of  South 
Carolina,  and  throughout  his  life  in  Texas  was  engaged 
in  the  practiee  of  law  at  Galveston.  If  is  father.  Pat- 
rick Noble,  who  died  while  filling  the  office  of  Governor 
of  South  Carolina,  in  1843,  was  previous  to  his  incnm- 
bency  of  that  ollice  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
partner.^-hip  with  dohn  C.  Calhoun,  and  had  ser^'ed  in 
both  branehes  of  the  State  Legislature,  bein^  8]>eaker 
of  the  house  and.  president  of  the  senate.  His  death 
calhMl  forth  a  most  complimentary  proclamation  from 
his  successor,,  who  asked,  among  other  honors  of  the  pub- 
lic, that  the  ceremony  of  public  mourning  be  continued 
for  a  perio<l  of  thirty  days.  Governor  Noble  was  bom 
in  17S7  in  Abbeville  District,  South  Carol ina,  son  of 
Protestant  Irish  ])arents,  Patrick  N.  Noble  and  wife. 
who  came  to  this  country  from  County  Donefi^al,  Ireland. 
The  expatriation  of  this  worthy  couple  was  amply  re 
war<h'd  by  their  son  iKMug  honored  with  the  jjovernor- 
ship  of  the  state,  if  no  other  advantage  or  honors  had 
accrued  to  the  family.  Governor  Noble  married  Eliza- 
beth Honneau  Pickens,  a  grand-niece  of  Andrew  Pickens 
of  Kevolutionarv  fame.  Mrs.  Noble  died  in  1834.  She 
was  tln»  mother  of  E^ekiel ;  Patrick,  who  died  on  ^lexicaD 
soil  while  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  war;  Edward,  who 
was  a  nmjor  in  the  Confederate  service;  Alexander  and 
Samuel  Honneau.  Samuel  Bonneau  Noble  married 
Knima  Caroline  Noble,  a  cousin,  and  a  daughter  of 
Samuel  Noble.  Mrs.  Noble  was  born  in  1S48  and 
died  in  1910. 

William  A.  Nash,  second  son  of  Cornelius  Xash,  was 
horu   in    Kaufman,   Texas.   Dei^ember   25,   1862.      He   at- 
ten<Ied  the  public  schools  up  to  the  time  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age,  when,  his  father  having  died,   the    young 
man's  time  was  given, to  looking  after  the  care  of  stock 
interests;    an<l    from    that    time   forward   his    education 
was  obtained  in  the  broad  and  practical  school  of  experi- 
ence,    in  1S80  he  joined  a  surveying  party  which  made 
a  preliminary  survey  of  the  old  Trunk  Line  railroad  and 
stayed  with  the  })arty  from  Kaufman  to  the  intersection 
of  the  I.  &  (i.  N.  railroad.    Then  he  married  and  settled 
down  on  a  farm,  an«l  for  six  years  devoted  his  enersnes 
to  agricultural   j)ursuits.     At   the  end   of  that    time   he 
left   the  farm  and  became  a   clerk  for  \V.  E.   Wat  kins, 
nnd    later    for    Henry    C.    Hicks,   his    brother-in-law,    in 
whose  employ   he   nMimined   thiee   years.     He    next    con- 
ducted a  business  of  his  own   in  Lawndale.  Texas,  now 
Maybank,    for   one   year,   and    on    .January    1,    1893,    !e- 
canu*  associated   witli   Messrs.   Krwin   Sj>ikes  and   others. 
and  purchased  the  mercantile  business  of  Taylor  Broth- 
ers,   and    the   firm    name  became    Krwin,   Spikes    &   Co. 
.lanuary   1,  1002,  this  business  was  incorporated  as  the 
Spikes- Nash  Co..  of  which  he  is  vice  president   and  gen- 
eral   manager.     This   is   the   principal   department    store 
in    Kaufman.      Mr.   Nash   is  also   interested   in    ranching 
in   King  county,  Texas,  as  a  partner  of  Messrs.   Spikes 
A:    I'ickard.   who   «»peiate   a    stock   ranch   they   purchased 
in   llHiO. 

Politi«-ally.  Mr.  N;i<h  is  a  Pcinocrat.  He  bore  his 
part  in  local  party  cnnvt'utitm  work  in  earlier  days  and 
contributed  towjird  th(»  expiMise  as  a  loyal  |>artisan,  and 
was  in  attendance  as  an  alternate  at  the  National  Demo- 
crat i«*  Conventir)]]  at  St.  l^niis  in  1004.  when  Mr.  Parker 
won  the  nomination  for  the  j»residency.  He  has  fraternal 
identity  with  the  Knij:iits  of  Pythias  and  his  relijnons 
faith  is  that  of  tlie  Haj>tist  church,  of  which  he  is  a 
substantial  member. 

December  0.  l.^*^K  William  A.  Nash  and  Miss  Dee 
W.'iie  were  unitcil  in  marriage,  and  thev  are  the  parents 
of  -ix  cliildreu:  Neelie,  Cl.aude.  Jo.  Leln,  Pliny  and  W. 
A.  .Fr.  They  reside  in  one  nf  the  splendid  residences 
of  Hi.u^ton  street,  which  Mr.  Nash  erected  in  1903. 
Mis.    X.isli*-^    father    i*«   .lanus    Ware    and    her    mother's 
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maiden  name  was  Erwin.  Their  other  children  are 
John  Ware,  of  Abilene,  Texas,  and  Samuel,  of  Kauf- 
man. 

William  C.  Papenberg.  He  whose  name  initiates  this 
paragraph  has  been  a  resident  of  Colorado  county  since 
1899,  was  for  seven  years  a  successful  and  popular 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  county,  and  he  is 
now  serving  his  third  consecutive  term  in  the  office 
of  district  clerk  of  the  county,  a  preferment  which  indi- 
cates the  high  estimate  placed  upon  him  in  the  com- 
nninitv  he  has  chosen  as  his  home  and  to  the  interests 
of  which  he  is  in  every  way  loyal,  as  a  broad-minded 
and  public-spirited  citizen  of  fine  ability  and  sterling 
integrity  of  character. 

Mr.  Papenberg  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Monroe  county, 
Illinois,  near  the  village  of  Ames,  and  the  date  of  his 
nativity  was  January  21,  1870.  He  is  a  son  of  August 
and  Frederica  (Roscnburg)  Pai)enberg,  both  of  whom 
were  of  stanch  German  lineaj^e,  the  father  having  been 
a  native  of  Germany  and  the  mother  of  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri. August  Papenberg  was  a  lad  of  six  years  at  the 
time  of  his  parents*  immigration  to  America,  and  after 
landing  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  the  family  proceeded 
forthwith  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  the  father  of 
August  Papenberg  found  employment  at  his  trade,  that 
of  wagon  maker.  One  year  later  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Monroe  county,  Illinois,  and  obtained  a  tract 
of  land  near  Ames,  where  he  continued  to  be  actively 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  during  the  residue  of 
his  life  and  where  his  wife  also  died.  In  that  county 
August  Papenberg  was  reared  and  educated  and  there 
his  marriage  was  solemnized,  the  parents  of  his  wife 
having  likewise  I  ccn  early  settlers  in  Monroe  county. 
On  the  old  homestead  farm  that  had  been  developed 
by  his  father  and  of  which  he  became  the  owner  he 
continued  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  great  basic  art 
of  agriculture  during  his  entire  active  caro(>r,  and 
there  both  he  and  his  wife  wore  residing  at  the  time 
when  they  wore  sunmionod  to  eternal  rest,  secure  in  the 
hi^h  regard  of  all  who  knew  them.  August  Papenberg 
was  a  num  of  strong  mentality,  was  <lee{)ly  interested  in 
good  literature  and  in  educational  affairs,  and  he  served 
twenty-one  years  as  school  trustee  of  his  rlistrict.  besides 
manifesting  in  other  ways  his  distinctive  interest  in  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  were  zealous  and  consistent  communicants  of  the 
Lutheran  church.  Of  their  twelve  chiMren  two  died 
in  infancy  and  August  also  is  deceased,  and  of  those 
surviving  all  save  the  subject  of  this  review  maintain 
their  home  at  Hedbud,  Randolph  county,  Illinois,  their 
names  being  as  here  noted:  Charles.  Henry,  Oscar,  Fritz, 
Albert.  MatiMa,  Bertha  and  Mayme. 

William  C.  Papenberg  was  reared  to  maturitv  in  his 
native  county,  where  he  early  gained  his  quota  of  experi- 
ence in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  home  farm  and 
where  he  was  afforded  the  advantages  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  village  of  Ames.  Thereafter  he  was  for 
a  time  a  student  in  Concordia  T^niversity,  in  the  city  of 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  he  completed  his  academic 
studies  in  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University  at 
Carbondale.  Thus  admirably  equipped  for  the  work 
of  the  pedagogic  i)rofession,  he  devoted  nine  years 
to  effective  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
state  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  service,  in  1899,  he 
•^•anie  to  Texas.  He  passed  a  brief  interval  in  the  city 
of  Houston  and  then  removed  to  Colorado  county,  where 
lie  found  ready  <lemand  for  his  interposition  as  a  teacher 
'M  the  public  schools  and  where  he  successfully  devoted 
his  attention  to  teaching  for  the  ensuing  seven  years, 
two  vears  of  this  period  having^  been  passed  as  a  teacher 
in  the  villaije  schools  of  Olidden.  He  then  became  a 
candidate  for  tlie  office  of  tax  assessor,  but  his  defeat 
was  compassed  by  normal  political  exigencies.  In  1908 
he  was  elected  district  clerk,  and  of  this  ofTice  he  has 
siuf'e    (ontinue*!    the    alle    and    ])opular    incumbent,    his 


elections  for  the  second  and  third  terms  having  been 
compassed  without  the  appearance  of  any  opposing 
candidate — a  fact  that  shows  that  his  administration 
has  given  unqualified  satisfaction.  He  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  fact  that  during  the  entire  period 
of  his  regime  in  the  office  of  district  clerk  no  transcript 
made  by  him  has  been  returned  on  account  of  error 
therein.  He  is  one  of  the  progressive  and  appreciative 
citizens  of  Colorado  county,  where  his  circle  of  friends 
is  coincident  with  that  of  his  acquaintances:  is  a  pains- 
taking and  efficient  public  official,  and  his  political 
allegiance  is  given  to  the  Democratic  party.  His 
religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and 
his  wife  is  a  communicant  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  local  organizations 
of  the  Sons  of  Hermann,  of  which  he  is  secretary,  and 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  of  which  he  is  banker,  his 
home  having  been  maintained  in  Columbus,  the  judicial 
center  of  the  county,  since  he  assumed  his  present 
liosition   as  a  county  official. 

The  year  1904  bore  record  of  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Papenberg  to  Miss  Emma  Buescher,  who  was  born 
and  reared  in  Colorado  county  and  whose  father,  Henry 
A.  Buescher,  a  representative  farmer  of  this  county, 
was  likewise  born  in  Texas,  where  his  parents  settled 
in  the  pioneer  days.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Papenberg  have 
a   winsome  little   daughter,  Gladys. 

J.  F.  Baumoarten.  a  progressive  young  business 
man  who  came  to  El  Paso  about  four  years  ago,  begin- 
ning his  career  here  in  a  minor  capacity,  Mr.  Baumgarten 
is  now  one  of  the  proprietors  of  a  large  and  flourishing 
local   industry   in  this  metropolis  of  western  Texas. 

J.  F.  Baumgarten  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Bloom- 
field,  Iowa,  June  17,  1883,  a  son  of  F.  W.  and  Carolina 
(Schlegel)  Baumgarten.  The  father,  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, came  to  America  as  a  young  man,  became  a 
bookkeeper  and  in  1876  located  in  Bloomfield,  Iowa, 
which  is  still  his  home,  being  now  fifty-nine  years  of 
age.  The  mother  was  born  in  Menthousen,  France,  but 
they  were  married  in  this  country.  She,  too,  is  living, 
aged  sixty  years. 

J.  F.  Baumgarten,  the  eldest  of  their  six  children, 
left  the  farm  when  nineteen  years  of  age  to  attend 
the  high  school  for  one  year  at  Bloomfield,  Iowa,  after 
which  he  matriculated  in  the  Southern  Iowa  Normal 
in  the  same  city,  and  the  two  years  there  completed 
his  school  training  for  a  time.  During  the  following 
six  months  he  taught  in  his  home  county  and  then 
for  two  years  he  worked  in  the  county  auditor's  office 
under  his  father.  This  business  experience  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  attendance  of  six  months  in  the  college  at 
C^uincy,  Illinois,  and  then  for  a  year  he  was  in  Colorado, 
making  this  western  trip  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
something  of  his  country.  Returning  again  to  his  home 
he  went  from  there  to  New  Mexico,  where  he  secured 
a  position  as  bookkeeper  for  the  Lester  Curio  Company 
of  Mesilla  Park,  this  being  in  November  of  1908,  and 
two  years  later,  in  1910,  he  arrived  in  El  Paso.  Here  he 
secured  a  place  with  the  Union  Iron  &  Brass  Works, 
where  he  continued  his  services  in  a  progressive  capacity 
until  November,  1911,  when,  with  Mr.  Wyler,  he  became 
proprietor  and  manager  of  this  enterprise.  Under  the 
firm  name  of  Baumgarten  &•  Wyler  they  conduct  a  large 
and  prosperous  business  in  the  manufacture  of  brass 
specialties  and  general  repair  and  foundry  work. 

Mr.  Baumgarten  fraternally  is  affiliated  with  the 
Modern  Brotherhood  of  America  and  the  Independent 
Order  of  0<ld  Fellows,  and  he  is  independent  in  his 
political  relations.  With  his  family  he  worships  at  the 
Trinitv  Methodist  church. 

Mr.  Baumgarten  has  the  following  brothers  and 
sisters:  Ray  B.,  of  Bloomfield,  Iowa;  William  E.,  of  the 
same  city;  Chloe  M.,  Emma  C.  and  Mrs.  Serena  E. 
Latham   of   Los   Angeles,   California.      Mr.  Baumgarten 
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T.  J.  Roberts.  The  business  which  has  grown  to 
such  proportions  under  the  direction  and  management 
of  T.  J.  Roberts  was  established  in  Sherman  in  1897, 
and  like  most  prosperous  concerns  has  developed  from 
small  beginnings,  and  is  now  the  largest  electrical, 
automobile  and  general  supply  house  in  Sherman,  with 
a  patronage  throughout  Grayson  county.  The  business 
headquarters  are  in  a  large  building  on  South  Travis 
street,  with  a  floor  space  150x150  feet,  and  the  manage- 
ment requires  the  entire  time  and  attention  of  Mr. 
Roberts. 

Born  in  North  Wales,  January  21,  1874,  T.  J.  Roberts 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Roberts,  a  Welsh  farmer,  who 
emigrated  to  Texas  in  1884,  Settling  on  a  farm  near 
Sherman.  That  was  his  home  until  his  death  in  1889. 
The  mother  and  ten  of  their  thirteen  children  are  still 
living. 

Ten  years  of  age  at  the  time  the  family  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  settled  in  Texas,  T.  J.  Roberts  finished  his 
early  education  in  the  Grayson  county  schools,  and 
trained  for  a  business  career  in  the  Mayham  College 
at  Sherman.  His  business  career  covers  about  twenty 
years,  beginning  with  the  Sherman  Cotton  Oil  Mill 
Company  and  later  with  the  Roberts,  Sanford  &  Taylor 
Company.  During  his  three  years  with  these  concerns 
he  became  very  proficient  in  mechanical  repair  work 
and  came  to  know  all  about  the  mechanism  of  every- 
thing from  a  road  wagon  to  an  intricate  mill  machine. 
His  experience  and  proficiency  led  him  in  May,  1897, 
to  open  a  shop  for  general  repair  work  in  Sherman. 
Continuous  enlargement  in  the  scope  of  the  enterprise 
has  marked  all  the  successive  years  of  its  growth  and 
with  the  great  expansion  of  the  automobile  industry  his 
business  has  been  extended  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
for  repairs  and  supplies  in  that  line.  A  fully  equipped 
machine  shop  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  perform 
the  most  delicate  repairs  and  he  also  has  the  agency 
for  the  Cadillac,  Ford  and  Hudson  cars,  all  of  tliem 
{)oj)ular  machines  in  this  section  of  Texas.  A  very 
important  part  of  the  business  is  general  electric  con- 
tiHctinj»,  and  the  staff  of  expert  employees,  nuniliering 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  all  the  year  round,  offer 
the  best  facilities  for  first-class  service  in  all  these  lines. 
Mr.  Roberts  has  from  the  first  been  the  mainspring 
of  the  enterprise  and  is  now  one  of  the  successfully 
established  business  men  of  Grayson  county. 

While  giving  most  of  his  time  to  business  he  has 
not  neglected  his  civic  duties,  and  in  politics  acts 
usually  wth  the  Republican  and  Prohibition  parties, 
though  his  independence  often  leads  him  to  vote  for  the 
man  without  regard  to  the  political  label.  A  Mason, 
Mr.  Roberts  is  aflSliated  with  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter 
and  other  fraternal  associations  are  with  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
and  the  Knights  of  ^  the  Maccabees.  The  old-school 
Presbyterian  church  counts  him  a  member  and  he  is 
active  and  interested  in  all  lines  of  religious  work. 

In  November,  1906,  Mr.  Roberts  was  married  in 
Sherman  to  Miss  Carrie  Blanche  McKinstrey,  a  dautrhter 
of  J.  C.  McKinstrey,  a  Grayson  county  farmer.  They 
have  many  friends  in  the  social  circles  of  Sherman  and 
Mr,  Roberts  long  since  determined  that  Texas  was 
quite  good  enough  as  a  place  in  which  to  live  and  is  one 
of  the  earnest  and  hard-working  members  of  this  pros- 
perous community. 

.FoHX  H.  Murphy.  In  the  very  prime  of  strong 
and  useful  manhood,  Mr.  Murphy  may  justly  be  desig- 
nated as  one  of  the  empire  builders  of  the  great  south- 
west, where  his  activities  have  been  extended  along 
divers  lines  and  with  prolific  results.  He  is  one  of  the 
leading  representatives  of  the  agricultural  industry  in 
El  Paso  county,  where  he  resides  upon  his  fine  home- 
stead ranch,  about  fourteen  miles  distant  from  El  Paso, 
the  county  seat,  in  which  city  he  maintains  an  office  and 
to    which    he    makes    daily    visits,    for    the    purpose    of 


supervising  and  directing  his  extensive  capitalistic  and 
industrial  interests.  He  is  one  of  those  resourceful 
citi2ens  who  are  doing  much  to  foster  the  development 
and  upbuilding  of  western  Texas  and  he  is  also  the 
founder  of  the  town  of  Osaple,  New  Mexico,  concerning 
which  further  mention  will  be  made  in  this  review. 
A  man  of  distinct  individuality,  sterling  character  and 
high  purpose,  Mr.  Murphy  has  naturally  gained  im- 
pregnable vantage  ground  in  popular  esteem,  and  his 
status  as  one  of  the  representative  citizens  of  El  Paso 
county  renders  most  consistent  the  specific  recognition 
accorded  to  him  in  this  history  of  the  state  of  his 
adoption.  • 

Mr.  Murphy  was  born  in  the  city  of  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see, on  the  6th  of  July,  1870,  and  is  a  son  of  John  M. 
and  Carolina  (Patterson)  Murphy,  the  former  of  whom 
was  born  in  Ireland  and  the  latter  in  the  state  of 
Michigan.  John  M.  Murphy  was  an  infant  at  the  time 
of  his  parents'  immigration  from  the  Emerald  Isle  to 
America  and  the  family  home  was  established  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  where  he  was  reared  to 
adult  age  and  received  the  advantages  of  the  common 
schools.  He  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  inception 
of  the  Civil  war  in  the  United  States,  but  his  youthful 
spirit  of  adventure  and  his  desire  to  tender  his  aid  in 
defense  of  the  Union  led  him  to  leave  the  parental  home 
and  make  his  way  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  enlisted  in 
the  First  Wisconsin  Battery  of  Light  Artillery,  with 
which  gallant  command  he  proceeded  to  the  front  and 
with  which  he  served  as  a  valiant  soldier  of  the  Union 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  After  the  close  of  his  military 
career  Mr.  Murphy  settled  in  the  city  of  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  eventually  became  an  influential  citizen 
and  extensive  commission  broker,  especially  in  the  buying 
and  selling  of  mules  and  horses,  which  he  shipped 
by  the  train  load,  his  operations  extending  into  Arkansas 
and  Missouri.  In  1867  he  erected  one  of  the  finest  resi- 
dences in  the  city  of  Memphis  and  in  the  same  he  con- 
tinued to  maintain  his  home  until  1875,  the  residence 
being  still  considered  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  that 
city.  In  the  year  last  mentioned  Mr.  Murphy  removed 
with  his  family  to  Pueblo,  after  having  disposed  of  his 
various  interests  in  Memphis  and  Little  Rock,  and  soon 
after  locating  in  Colorado  he  was  there  appointed  to 
a  position  on  the  federal  bench.  Of  this  position  he 
continued  the  able  and  honored  incumbent  for  several 
terms,  and  he  was  known  as  one  of  the  representative 
men  of  Colorado.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he 
met  with  severe  financial  reverses,  largely  through  aiding 
and  reposing  too  great  faith  in  supposed  friends,  and 
he  continued  to  maintain  his  home  at  Pueblo  until 
his  death  in  1881.  He  was  a  stanch  Republican  in  his 
political  allegiance  and  w^as  affiliated  with  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  His  religious  faith  was  that  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  of  which  his  widow  likewise 
has  long  been  a  devoted  member;  now  venerable  in 
years  and  loved  by  all  who  have  come  within  the  sphere 
of  her  gracious  influence.  Mrs.  Murphy  resides  in  the 
beautiful  little  resort  city  of  Colorado  Springs.  Of  the 
two  children  the  subject  of  this  review  is  the  younger 
and  Kittie  is  the  wife  of  P.  J.  Diebold  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

He  whose  name  initiates  this  article  was  about  five 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  family  removal  to 
Colorado,  and  thus  he  is  essentially  a  westerner  in  spirit 
and  in  sentiment.  He  was  but  eleven  years  old  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  his  honored  father  and  had  received 
the  advantages  of  the  public  schools  of  Pueblo.  At  thai 
early  age  he  became  largely  dependent  upon  his  own 
resources  and,  with  deep  filial  solicitude,  he  began  to  aid 
in  the  support  of  his  widowed  mother,  his  later  educa- 
tion, broad  and  liberal,  having  been  acquired  through 
self -discipline  and  through  close  and  active  association 
with  men  and  affairs. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  Mr.  Murphy  obtained 
employment  in  the  circulation  department  of  the  Pueblo 
Evening  Press,  and  through  faithful  and  effective  service 
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of  this   review  manilests  a  strong   inclination   for   out- 
door life  and  is  especially  fond  of  hunting  and  fishing. 

Dario  Sanchez.  This  ranchman  and  banker  of 
Laredo  is  in  the  fifth  generation  from  the  Sanchez 
who  left  the  little  colony  to  the  north  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago  and  founded 
Laredo.  In  his  own  career  he  has  well  upheld  the 
traditions  and  records  of  successful  citizenship  asso- 
<'iated  with  preceding  generations  and  the  main  point 
of  family  liistory  and  its  relations  to  Laredo  have  a 
(listinct  place  in  this  publication. 

Concerning  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Laredo  and 
the  prominent  part  taken  by  the  Sanchez  family,  the 
following  history  was  written  by  Alejandro  Prieto,  and 
the  essential  portions  are  quoted  as  an  introduction  to 
this  article: 

**ln  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1754  a  'Hacendado' 
named  Don  Tomas  Sanchey,  from  the  Province  of 
Coahuila,  who  had  crossed  the  *liio  Bravo'  with  his 
flocks  an<l  herds  and  established  a  rancheria  to  the 
nortli  of  the  Hacienda  ilo  Xuestro  Senora  de  (iudalu[)e 
de  los  Dolores,  which  hacienda  was  established  in  1750 
by  Don  .lose  Vasquei  <le  Korrego,  ])rosented  himself  to 
Don  Jose  de  Kscandon,  Intendente  and  Teniente  Captain 
(;eneral  de  Sierra  (iorda,  who  was  then  in  Revilla 
(now  (iuerrero),  and  j)rop()sed  to  found  a  new  town 
where  ho  had  established  himself  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  'Rio  Bravo'  offerinj^  to  jay  the  expense  of  bringinjj 
the  necessary  families  for  such  purpose  out  of  his  own 
fun<is,  i>roviding  that  Escandon  would  cede  them  to 
the  nectssary  lands.  Kscandon  admitted  the  proi)Osi- 
tion  of  Sanchez,  but  as  lie  had  formerly  intended  to 
establish  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Nueces  river,  for 
which  object  he  ha<i  sent  some  families  from  Xuevo 
T^on,  but  as  such  families  had  found  conditions  at 
the  point  selected  by  him  unfavorable  for  the  purpose 
desired  by  Kscandon,  they,  after  many  hardships,  had 
returned  and  went  to  foun«l  the  town  of  Soto  la  ^larina 
— he  notwithstanding  the  bad  results  of  his  first 
attemj)t  requested  Sanchez  to  re-examine  the  Nueces 
i-ountry  and  st^lect  some  j)oint  which  he  might  consider 
convenient  and  proper  for  the  establishment  of  a  town. 
Sanchez  left  Ra villa  for  that  purpose,  but  after  examin- 
ing the  country  returned  and  reported  to  Don  Jose 
Vas(|ucy  Horrogo  that  the  lands  in  question  were  not 
suited  t'<)r  the  desired  settlement,  and  he  would  abandon 
his  offer  to  establish  a  town  unless  he  was  permitted  to 
remain  and  found  the  village  at  the  point  where  ho 
bad  established  his  ranch  on  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo. 
Escandon  had  returned  to  Santander,  but  left  orders 
with  Vasquez  F^orrogo  that  in  case  Sanchez  confirmed 
the  bad  reports  which  ho  had  received  formerly  regard- 
ing the  lands  on  the  Nueces,  he  might  establish  the 
town  at  the  jioint  sele<'ted  by  him. 

'*Bv  virtue  of  this  authoritv  Sanchez  determined 
to  conduct  the  families  with  which  to  found  the  town 
to  his  ranch,  and  on  the  15th  day  of  ^L'^y,  1755,  the 
town  was  founded  and  given  the  name  Laredo.  It  was 
located  <m  the  loft  bank  on  the  'Rio  Bravo'  about  ten 
leagues  above  the  ])la<'o  where  the  hacienda  of  the 
Dolores  had  been  established.  The  town  of  Laredo 
was  established  by  eleven  families  and  Don  Tomas 
Sanchez  was  charged  with  the  political  and  military 
administration  and  commissioned  by  Kscandon  as 
Taptain. 

**The  town  commons  was  composed  of  fifteen  'flitios 
de  ganado  mayor,'  for  the  common  nse  of  the  inhabitants 
without  any  division  at  that  time.  At  first  the  town 
was  without  a  'Sacerdote'  and  religious  services,  but 
in  1856  the  people  asked  the  Viceroy  for  funds  from 
the  Royal  Treasury  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  minister  for 
the  town.  The  lands  assigned  to  the  town  not  l)eing 
adajitoil  to  agriculture  were  devoted  to  stock  raising,  for 
which  ])urpose  the>'  were  suited  and  offered  the  necessary 
pasturage  and  water. 


"The  statistics  of  the  town  as  shown  by  the  report 
of  the  Inspector  of  Nuevo  Santander  in  1757  give 
a  population  of  eighty-five  persons,  who  owned  nine 
thousand  head  of  sheep  and  goats  and  eleven  hunilred 
anti  thirty-three  head  of  hoises  and  cattle.  The  in- 
habitants found  in  the  river  many  fish  of  various  kinds 
and  brought  sale  from  Reynosa;  they  also,  on  a  small 
scale,  sold  hides,  skins  and  tallow  to  the  town  of 
Santander,  Aguayo  and  Hoyos,  from  which  places  they 
bought  clothing,  etc.  The  country  around  Laredo  did 
not  furnish  tiud)er  for  building  purposes,  but  other 
materials  were  plentiful. 

*'The  ^Acta  de  la  General  Visita  al  Pueblo  de  San 
Agustin  de  Laredo'  was  had  in  the  year  1757,  which 
'Acta'  constituted  the  first  charter  of  the  town  and 
apportionment  of  land  to  the  inhabitants  thereof.  On 
.Fune  9,  1757,  notice  was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Laredo  citing  them  to  appear  on  the  following  day  for 
the  purpose  of  commencing  the  surveys  of  the  town 
and  lands.  On  June  10,  1757,  the  people  attended  at 
the  point  designated  and  the  surveys  were  commenced 
by  first  laying  off  the  Plaza,  from  which  point  the 
surrounding  blocks  and  streets  were  marked  off.  The 
town  having  been  laid  off,  the  commissioners  proceeded 
up  the  river  an<l  surveyed  the  'Prociones'  in  lots  having 
one  thousand  varas  front  on  the  river  with  a  depth 
of  thirty  thousand  varas,  some  of  these  'prociones' 
being  given  to  citi>ens  claiming  them,  the  others  remain- 
ing vacant.  By  virtue  of  his  office  of  Captain  Don 
Tomas  Sanchez  was  given  two  *porcinoe8'  instead  of  one 
as  to  the  others.'' 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  greater  part  of 
two  ^^porciones"  thus  granted  to  Captain  Tomas  Sanehez 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  still  remains 
in  possession  of  his  descendants.  From  Captain  Tomas 
Sanchez  the  line  of  descent  to  the  present  generation 
comes  through  Eugenie  Sanchez,  Marcelino  Sanchez  and 
Nicolas  Sanchez,  the  last  being  the  father  of  Dario 
Sanchez. 

Dario  Sanchez,  who  was  born  in  the  city  founded 
by  his  great  great-grandfather  in  the  year  1758,  has 
spent  all  his  life  in  this  section  and  has  long  been  a 
prominent  figure  in  ]mblic  affairs.  His  father  was  a 
merchant  at  Laredo  for  many  years  and  under  him 
the  son  learned  the  mercantile  business,  ranching  and 
snbserjuently  adde<l  banking.  He  was  one  of  the  organ- 
ijors  and  is  a  director  of  the  Laredo  National  Bank. 
His  business  interests  are  of  a  broad  and  important 
nature,  including  a  largo  landed  estate  and  many  thou- 
sand dollars^  worth  of  live  stock.  His  fine  ranch  of 
fourteen  thousand  acres,  thirty  miles  above  Laredo  in 
Webb  county,  is  one  of  the  most  notable  large  properties 
in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

His  activity  in  public  affairs  has  been  one  of  im- 
j)ortant  service  to  the  people  of  his  section  nnd  he  has 
filled  many  offices.  Mr.  Sanchez  had  been  aldennsn, 
mayor,  sheriff,  collector,  county  commissioner  and  a 
delegate  to  numerous  political  conventions.  All  hie  life 
he  has  been  a  Democrat,  and  through  the  Tarioua  offices 
has  rendered  both  the  party  and  the  people  of  hie 
locality  long  and  efficient  service. 

Mr.  Sanchez  was  married  in  Laredo  to  Mies  Ofllia  de 
la  Garza,  daughter  of  Cayetano  de  la  Garza,  and  the 
Garza  family  has  likewise  for  several  generations  been 
j)rominent  in  Teredo.  Through  another  line  Mrs,  Sanchez 
is  likewise  a  descendant  from  the  Captain  Tomas 
Sanchez.  Dario  Sanchez  and  wife  are  the  parents  of 
ten  children,  namely:  Elvia  A.,  Nicholas  N.,  Ofllia  B,, 
Dario  R.,  Ernestinia  A.,  Robert  R.,  Felipita  M.,  Jose 
G.,  :Marcelino  D.  and  Irene  E.  The  latter  was  bom 
in  Knox\'ille,  Tenn.,  where  Ml*.  Sanchez  and  aH  bSs 
family  lived  from  1905  to  1909.  He  went  there  to  sehoel 
his  children  and  to  the  present  time  Irene  does  not 
a  word  of  Spanish. 
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T.  J.  KOBERTs.  The  business  which  has  grown  to 
such  proportions  under  the  direction  and  management 
of  T.  J.  Roberts  was  established  in  Sherman  in  1897, 
and  like  most  prosperous  concerns  has  developed  from 
small  beginnings,  and  is  now  the  largest  electrical, 
automobile  and  general  supply  house  in  Sherman,  with 
a  patronage  throughout  Grayson  county.  The  business 
headquarters  are  in  a  large  building  on  South  Travis 
street,  with  a  floor  space  150x150  feet,  and  the  manage- 
ment requires  the  entire  time  and  attention  of  Mr. 
Roberts. 

Bom  in  North  Wales,  January  21,  1874,  T.  J.  Roberts 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Roberts,  a  Welsh  farmer,  who 
emigrated  to  Texas  in  1884,  Settling  on  a  farm  near 
Sherman.  That  was  his  home  until  his  death  in  1889. 
The  mother  and  ten  of  their  thirteen  children  are  still 
living. 

Ten  years  of  age  at  the  time  the  family  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  settled  in  Texas,  T.  J.  Roberts  finished  his 
early  education  in  the  Grayson  county  schools,  and 
trained  for  a  business  career  in  the  Mayham  College 
at  Sherman.  His  business  career  covers  about  twenty 
years,  beginning  with  the  Sherman  Cotton  Oil  Mill 
Company  and  later  with  the  Roberts,  Sanford  &  Taylor 
Company.  During  his  three  years  with  these  concerns 
he  became  very  proficient  in  mechanical  repair  work 
and  came  to  know  all  about  the  mechanism  of  every- 
thing from  a  road  wagon  to  an  intricate  mill  machine. 
His  experience  and  proficiency  led  him  in  May,  1897, 
to  open  a  shop  for  general  repair  work  in  Sherman. 
Continuous  enlargement  in  the  scope  of  the  enterprise 
has  marked  all  the  successive  years  of  its  growth  and 
with  the  great  expansion  of  the  automobile  industry  his 
business  has  been  extended  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
for  repairs  and  supplies  in  that  line.  A  fully  equipped 
machine  shop  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  perform 
the  most  delicate  repairs  and  he  also  has  the  agency 
for  the  Cadillac,  Ford  and  Hudson  cars,  all  of  them 
popular  machines  in  this  section  of  Texas.  A  very 
imjiortaiit  part  of  the  husinesa  is  general  electric  con- 
tia<'tin^,  and  the  staff  of  exi)ort  oniployocs,  nuniliering 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  all  the  year  round,  offer 
the  best  facilities  for  first-class  service  in  all  these  lines. 
Mr.  Roberts  has  from  the  first  been  the  mainspring 
of  the  enterprise  and  is  now  one  of  the  successfully 
established  business  men  of  Grayson  county. 

While  giving  most  of  his  time  to  business  he  has 
not  neglected  his  civic  duties,  and  in  politics  acts 
usually  wth  the  Republican  and  Prohibition  parties, 
though  his  independence  often  leads  him  to  vote  for  the 
man  without  regard  to  the  political  label.  A  Mason, 
Mr.  Roberts  is  afiiliated  with  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter 
and  other  fraternal  associations  are  with  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
and  the  Knights  of  ^  the  Maccabees.  The  old-school 
Presbyterian  church  counts  him  a  member  and  he  is 
active  and   interested  in  all  lines  of  religious  work. 

In  November,  1906,  Mr.  Roberts  was  married  in 
Sherman  to  Miss  Carrie  Blanche  McKinstrey,  a  dautrhter 
of  J.  C.  McKinstrey,  a  Grayson  county  farmer.  They 
have  many  friends  in  the  social  circles  of  Sherman  and 
Mr,  Roberts  long  since  determined  that  Texas  was 
quite  good  enough  as  a  place  in  which  to  live  and  is  one 
of  the  earnest  and  hard-working  members  of  this  pros- 
perous community. 

.If)HX  H.  Murphy.  In  the  very  prime  of  strong 
and  useful  manhood,  Mr.  Murphy  may  justly  be  desig- 
nated as  one  of  the  empire  builders  of  the  great  south- 
west, where  his  activities  have  been  extended  along 
divers  lines  and  with  prolific  results.  He  is  one  of  the 
leading  representatives  of  the  agricultural  industry  in 
El  Paso  county,  where  he  resides  upon  his  fine  home- 
stead ranch,  about  fourteen  miles  distant  from  El  Paso, 
the  county  seat,  in  which  city  he  maintains  an  office  and 
to    which    he    makes    daily    visits,    for    the    purpose    of 


supervising  and  directing  his  extensive  capitalistic  and 
industrial  interests.  He  is  one  of  those  resourceful 
citizens  who  are  doing  much  to  foster  the  development 
and  upbuilding  of  western  Texas  and  he  is  also  the 
founder  of  the  town  of  Osaple,  New  Mexico,  concerning 
which  further  mention  will  be  made  in  this  review, 
A  man  of  distinct  individuality,  sterling  character  and 
high  purpose,  Mr.  Murphy  has  naturally  gained  im- 
pregnable vantage  ground  in  popular  esteem,  and  his 
status  as  one  of  the  representative  citizens  of  El  Paso 
county  renders  most  consistent  the  specific  recognition 
accorded  to  him  in  this  history  of  the  state  of  his 
adoption.  • 

Mr.  Murphy  was  born  in  the  city  of  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see, on  the  (>th  of  July,  1870,  and  is  a  son  of  John  M. 
and  Carolina   (Patterson)    Murphy,  the  former  of  whom 
was    born    in    Ireland    and    the    latter    in    the   state    of 
Michigan.     John  M.  Murphy  was  an  infant  at  the  time 
of  his  parents'   immigration  from  the  Emerald  Isle  to 
America   and    the    family   home   was   established   in   the 
province   of  Ontario,   Canada,   where   he   was   reared   to 
adult  age  and   received  the  advantages  of  the  common 
schools.    He  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  inception 
of  the  Civil  war  in  the  United  States,  but  his  youthful 
spirit  of  adventure  and  his  desire  to  tender  his  aid  in 
defense  of  the  Union  led  him  to  leave  the  parental  home 
and  make  his  way  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  enlisted  in 
the   First    Wisconsin    Battery   of    Light   Artillery,   with 
which  gallant  command  he  proceeded  to  the  front  and 
with  which  he  served  as  a  valiant  soldier  of  the  Union 
until  the  close  of  the  war.    After  the  close  of  his  military 
career  Mr.  Murphy  settled  in  the  city  of  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  eventually  became  an  infiuential  citizen 
and  extensive  conmiission  ])roker,  especially  in  the  buying 
and    selling    of    mules    and    horses,    which    he    shipped 
by  the  train  load,  his  operations  extending  into  Arkansas 
and  Missouri.     In  1867  he  erected  one  of  the  finest  resi- 
dences in  the  city  of  Memphis  and  in  the  same  he  con- 
tinued  to   maintain    his   home   until    1875,   the   residence 
1)eing  still  considered  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  that 
city.     In  the  year  last  mentioned  Mr.   Murphy  removed 
with  his  family  to  Pueblo,  after  having  disposed  of  his 
various  interests  in  Memphis  and  Little  Rock,  and  soon 
after   locating   in   Colorado   he  was   there   appointed   to 
a   position    on    the   federal   bench.      Of   this   position   he 
continued   the   able  and   honored   incumbent   for   several 
terms,  and   he   was  known   as  one  of  the  representative 
men    of   Colorado.      In    the   later   years    of    his   life    he 
met  with  severe  financial  reverses,  largely  through  aiding 
and   reposing  too  great   faith  in  supposed  friends,  and 
he    continued    to    maintain    his    home    at    Pueblo    until 
his  death  in  1881.     He  was  a  stanch  Republican  in  his 
political    allegiance   and   was   affiliated    with   the   Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.     His  religious  faith  was  that  of 
the    Presbyterian    church,   of    which   his   widow   likewise 
has    long    been    a    devoted    member;    now    venerable    in 
years  and  loved  by  all  who  have  come  within  the  sphere 
of  her  gracious  influence.     Mrs.  Murphy  resides  in  the 
beautiful  little  resort  city  of  Colorado  Springs.     Of  the 
two  children  the  subject  of  this  review  is  the  younger 
and  Kittie  is  the  wife  of  P.  J.  Diebold  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

He  whose  name  initiates  this  article  was  about  five 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  family  removal  to 
Colorado,  and  thus  he  is  essentially  a  westerner  in  spirit 
and  in  sentiment.  He  was  but  eleven  years  old  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  his  honored  father  and  had  received 
the  advantages  of  the  public  schools  of  Pueblo.  At  thai 
early  age  he  became  largely  dependent  upon  his  own 
resources  and,  with  deep  filial  solicitude,  he  began  to  aid 
in  the  support  of  his  widowed  mother,  his  later  educa- 
tion, broad  and  liberal,  having  been  acquired  through 
self-discipline  and  through  close  and  active  association 
with  men  and  affairs. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  Mr.  Murphy  obtained 
employment  in  the  circulation  department  of  the  Pueblo 
Evening  Press,  and  through  faithful  and  effective  service 
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he  won  consecutive  promotions  until  he  became  the 
incumbent  of  a  position  of  distinctive  executive  im- 
portance. He  continued  to  be  identified  with  the  Evening 
Press  un^il  1890  and  in  the  meanwhile  had  made 
judicious  conservation  of  his  earnings,  with  the  result 
that  in  that  year  he  found  it  possible  to  engage  in  an 
independent  business  enterprise.  At  Pueblo  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  business 
and  he  was  making  excellent  progress  in  this  field  when 
the  financial  panic  of  1893  ))rought  disaster  to  him,  with 
the  result  that  he  retired  from  business  with  his  capital 
reduced  to  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  but  with 
courage  afl<l  ambition  unscourged.  With  the  limited 
resources  at  his  command  Mr.  Murphy  then  turned  his 
attention  to  the  raising  of  live  stock,  in  Pueblo  county, 
an<l  from  a  modest  inception  he  built  up  a  substantial 
an^l  prosperous  enterprise.  He  showed  marked  dis- 
crimination and  good  business  judgment  in  bringing  his 
stock  up  to  high  grade,  through  careful  breeding  of  fine 
Hereford  strains,  and  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years 
he  made  a  banner  sale  of  his  stock,  for  which  he  received 
a  general  price  of  thirty-one  dollars  a  head,  including 
calves  from  one  day  old  uj)  to  the  most  matured  stock. 
Through  his  operations  in  this  line  he  came  forth  with 
a  capital  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars — a  just  reward  for 
his  indefatigable  and  well  directed  endeavors  as  one  of 
the  world's  productive  workers. 

In  1900  Mr.  Murphy  came  to  Texas  and,  after  care- 
ful investigation,  he  established  his  home  in  El  Paso 
county,  where  he  became  associated  with  Captain  William 
B.  McKinney  in  the  purchase  of  the  El  Paso  Morning 
Times,  a  paper  whose  fortunes  had  rea<'hed  a  rather 
low  ebb.  His  thorough  knowledge  of  the  newspaj)er 
business  enabled  him  to  rejuvenate  the  paper  and  place 
its  affairs  upon  a  substantial  basis,  the  while  he  brought 
the  journalistic  feature  of  the  enterprise  up  to  a  high 
standard.  He  continued  to  give  close  attention  to 
his  business  from  November,  1900,  to  August  of  the 
following  year,  when  he  disposed  of  his  interest  to 
definite  advantage,  whereupon  he  turned  again  to  the 
real  estate  business.  He  built  up  a  large  and  prosperous 
business  as  a  representative  of  this  important  line  of 
enterprise,  in  which  he  continued  until  1910.  He  gave 
special  attention  to  dealing  in  city  j»roperty  in  VA  Paso 
and  through  his  successful  operations,  baseil  upon  fair 
and  honorable  policies,  he  did  much  to  foster  the  up- 
iMiilding  of  the  metropolis  of  western  Texas.  In  the 
year  last  inentione<l  Mr.  Murphy  j>urchased  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  the  fertile  El  Paso  valley,  and  since 
that  time  he  has  maintained  his  residence  on  his  well 
improve*!  homestead  ranch,  fourteen  miles  from  El  F^aso, 
to  which  city  he  makes  daily  trips,  as  previously  noted. 
He  is  an  exponent  of  most  progressive  ideas  in  all  de- 
partments of  his  agricultural  and  stock  growing  opera- 
tions. 

The  great  ambition  of  Mr.  Murphy  is  now  directed 
in  the  ilevelopment  of  the  town  of  Osaple,  New  Mexico. 
There  he  secured  a  tract  of  laud  upon  which  he  ydatted 
the  town  site  and  initiated  tho  work  of  improvement. 
]\v  has  placed  the  land  on  the  market  in  general  divisions 
of  five-a«'re  tiacts,  to  all  r»f  which  is  supj>lied  abundant 
irrij^atioii,  anil  he  has  boundless  faith  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  district  as  a  center  of  profitable  fruit  grow- 
int,^.  lie  has  nuide  definite  restrictions  in  regaril  to  the 
prohibition  of  li<|ur>r  selling  in  the  new  town,  the  central 
<li»-trict  of  which  has  Ixmmi  proi-erly  arranged  for  the 
a<"«M»nimodation  (»f  mercantih*  buihlin^s.  and  the  contract 
re«,nilations  of  sales  insure  the  upbuilding  of  a  most 
be.-nitiful  and  prosperous  town.  Since  establishing  his 
home  i!i  Texas  Mr.  Murphy  has  gaiiu^d  a  fluent  <'ommand 
of  the  Spanish  language  an<l  no  i-itij-en  of  the  sta^e  is 
inru'e  deeitlv  anpn^ciative  of  its  re«<onrce«<  and  attractions 
or  nM»re  fullv  interested  in  the  hisrorv  of  it»<  maixnificent 
d«»velopment  and  progros.  He  has  achieved  through  his 
own  altility  an«l  efforts  a  large  and  worthy  success,  is  a 
man  of  hiirh  ideals  and  of  inipregtiable  integrity  of  pur- 


pose, and  as  a  citizen  he  is  essentially  liberal,  broad 
minded  and  progressive.  In  politics  he  accords  a  stanch 
support  to  the  cause  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  both 
he  and  his  wife  hold  membership  in  the  S^puthem  Pres- 
byterian church. 

In  the  year  1889  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Murphy  to  Miss  Edith  V.  Eldridge,  who  was  at 
that  time  visiting  friends  at  Pueblo,  Colorado,  her  birth- 
place having  been  the  picturesque  little  city  of  Whitney 
Point,  Broome  county.  New  York.  She  is  a  gracious 
and  popular  chatelaine  of  the  attractive  home  in  the 
El  Paso  valley  and  the  same  is  made  a  center  of  gen- 
erous hospitality.  Of  the  two  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Murphy  the  firstborn,  a  son,  died  in  infancy,  and  the 
one  surviving  is  Earl  W.,  who  is  associated  with  his 
father's  business  enterprises. 

Henry  W.  Earthman,  M.  D.  A  physician  and  also 
a  business  man  who  has  practiced  medicine  at  Conroe 
and  vicinity  since  1896.  Dr.  Earthman  settled  in  his 
present  locality  from  Robertson  county,  havine*  practiced 
at  Bald  Prairie  for  some  years  after  finishing  his  medical 
training.  Dr.  Earthman  is  local  surgeon  for  the  Inter- 
national and  Great  Northern  Railroad,  has  laid  off  the 
Earthman  addition  to  Conroe  and  sold  its  lots,  which 
are  mostly  imi)roved  with  residences,  and  has  interested 
himself  in  a  business  way  and  also  as  a  public-spirited 
citizen  in  the  improvement  of  conditions  in  his  locality. 

Dr.  Earthman  was  born  in  Fayette  county,  Texas, 
Novend>er  29,  1870,  a  son  of  William  B.  Earthman,  who 
s];ent  about  fifty  years  of  his  life  in  Fayette  county 
as  a  farmer.  He  was  born  in  that  locality  during  the 
forties.  It  was  Grandfather  Henry  Earthman  who 
founded  the  family  in  Texas  and  who  came  out  of 
Tennessee  near  Memphis  and  arrived  in  this  state  in 
18:59,  settling  in  Fayette  county.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  his  settlement  was  during  the  era  when 
Texas  was  still  a  Republic  so  that  this  is  one  of  the 
very  old  families  of  the  state.  Grandfather  Earthman 
•spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Fayette  county  and  died 
when  past  ninety  years  of  age.  He  married  Tabitha 
Trammel.  Their  children  were:  Fields,  Henry,  Isaac, 
William,  John  and  Mary,  who  married  Augustus  Ken- 
nedy. All  these  spent  their  lives  in  Fayette  county. 
When  the  family  settled  in  that  section  of  Texas  the 
Indians  were  still  numerous  and  the  annals  of  the 
family  record  the  sacrifice  of  one  son  to  the  deadly 
hostilitv  of  the  redman  on  the  occasion  of  one  of 
their  raids  into  the  community. 

William  B.  Earthman,  father  of  Dr.'  Earthman, 
during  the  war,  was  a  member  of  Captain  McNally's 
scouts  in  Tom  (ireen's  Brigade,  and  first  saw  service 
out  in  New  Mexico  in  (Jeneral  Sibley  and  later  in  the 
Louisiana  campaign,  and  against  the  banks  on  the 
Red  River.  He  continued  fighting  until  the  close  of 
the  war  and  was  disbanded  at  I^a  Grange.  After  the 
war  all  his  active  life  was  spent  in  farming  and  he  was 
iegard(Ml  as  a  successful  business  man  an<l  died  leaving 
a  good  estate,  principally  in  land.  Late  in  life  he 
joined  the  church,  was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  but  never 
alliliated  with  fraternal  orders.  He  married  "Miss 
Bertha  Tharj..  Her  father,  E.  W.  Tharp,  came  to 
Texas  from  Ohio  before  the  war,  served  with  the  rank 
of  captain  in  the  Confederate  army  in  the  campaign 
east  of  the  ;Mississij)pi  River  and  after  the  break  up 
of  the  Southern  governnu'nt  he  went  with  General 
Shelby's  command  as  a  refugee  to  old  Mexico.  Tjftter 
he  returned  and  settled  in  Montgomery  county  at 
Tharp  Switch  on  the  Santa  Fe  road,  and  for  many 
years  was  a  saw  mill  man.  He  was  living  there  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1SS4.  ('a}>tain  Tharp  married 
Mis"^  Snook  and  of  their  children  Mrs.  Earthman  was 
the  oldest  and  the  other  children  were:  Mrs.  Belle 
Kabb  of  Austin  and  DeWitt  0.,  who  died  at  Teague. 
William  B.  Earthman  and  wife  had  the  following 
•  hildren:    Dr.   Earthman,   Mis.   May  Clark,  who  died  in 
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Caldwell,  Texas;  William  B.,  Jr.,  of  Conroe;  DeWitt, 
who  died  in  Conroe;  Mrs.  Carrie  Summers  of  Yoakum, 
Texas;  Wayne  M.  and  Wendal  F.,  twins,  the  former 
living  at  Conroe  and  the  latter  at  Houston. 

Dr.  Earthman  received  his  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  Fayette  county  and  also  attended  school  at 
Austin.  His  first  vocation  was  farming  and  he  saved 
enough  money  as  a  bachelor  farmer  to  enter  Tulane 
University  at  New  Orleans  in  1889.  After  a  course  of 
lectures  there  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine  on 
Bald  Prairie  in  Rol^rtson  county  and  practiced  five 
years  before  returning  to  college  to  take  his  degree, 
in  1S98  he  graduated  from  the  Hospital  Medical  College 
at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  since  then  has  been  estab- 
lishetl  and  eared  for  a  large  practice  at  Conroe  and 
vicinity.  He  is  a  progressive  man  in  his  profession 
anti  in  1909  took  a  postgraduate  course  in  the  New 
Orleans  polyclinic.  He  has  been  secretary  of  the 
^lontgoniery  Medical  Society,  is  a  member  of  the  Texas 
State  Medical  Society  and  fraternally  is  a  Blue  Lodge, 
Chapter  and  Commandery  Mason,  and  belongs  to  the 
Mystic  Shrine  and  the  Galveston  Consistory  of  Scottish 
Rite.  The  early  members  of  his  family  were  largely  of 
the  Presbyterian  faith,  but  Dr.  Earthman  and  family 
are  Methodists. 

On  December  20,  1892,  Dr.  Earthman  married  Miss 
Lillie  Burns,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  L.  Burns,  whose 
familv  came  from  Alabama.  Mrs.  Earthman  died  in 
1898  without  children.  On  May  18,  1900,  Dr.  Earthman 
married  Miss  Ella  McKibbin.  Her  father,  Robert 
McKibbin,  was  a  widely  known  business  man  of  Conroe, 
a  native  of  Walker  county,  Texas,  and  married  Kate 
Bali,  a  sister  of  Hon.  Tom  Ball  of  Houston.  The 
^fcKibbin  children  were  Mrs.  Earthman;  Mrs.  H.  N. 
Anderson,  wife  of  the  city  school  superintendent  of 
Conroe;  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  of  Conroe;  Nettie,  who  married 
A.  M.  Madeley  of  Kingsville,  Texas.  Dr.  Earthman 
and  wife  have  an  adoi)ted  daughter,  Mary  Curtis.  Mary 
Curtis  has  two  brothers,  Dion  and  Allen,  and  a  sister, 
Sadie  T>()ii,  all  of  whom  live  at  La  Junta,  Colorado. 

H.  Frank  Leslie,  M.  D.  With  a  wide  and  diversified 
experienee  as  a  physician  and  business  man.  Dr.  Leslie 
has  lived  in  Texas  nearly  all  his  life,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  has  been  in  successful  practice  in  Willis,  Walker 
county. 

Born  October  24,  1864,  Dr.  Leslie  is  a  son  of  Marcel- 
lus  C.  Leslie,  who  brought  his  family  to  Texas  in  1866, 
settling  first  in  Kaufman  county.  The  grandfathei:  was 
.lames  M.  Leslie,  who  married  a  Miss  Collie.  They 
came  from  Louisiana  to  Georgia,  where  he  followed 
brick  contracting  and  that  was  his  vocation  throughout 
his  active  career.  He  later  followed  his  son  to  Texas 
and  died  at  Willis  in  1877  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 
The  children  of  James  M.  Leslie  an<l  wife  were:  Mrs. 
Dollie  Bryant,  who  spent  her  life  in  Atlanta,  Georgia; 
Mrs.  Moliie  Minchener  of  Troy,  Alabama;  Mrs.  Emma 
Belliveau  of  Atlanta;  Miss  Fannie,  who  died  in  Griffin, 
Georgia;  Mrs.  Laura  Gray,  who  died  in  Griffin,  Georgia; 
Marcellus  C,  the*  oldest  son;  G.  W.,  who  died  near 
Griffin,  Georgia,  soon  after  the  war,  and  Frank,  who 
died  at  the  same  place. 

Afarcellus  C.  Leslie  after  coming  to  Texas  lived 
in  Kaufman  county  for  two  years,  then  went  to  Galves- 
ton, where  he  remained  until  1872  and  after  that  had 
his  home  at  Willis.  He  was  a  bricklayer  and  followed 
conrracting  until  he  came  to  Willis.  After  that  he 
gave  u]t  his  trade  and  farming  was  his  most  substantial 
enterprise.  He  also  engaged  in  the  newspaper  biisiness, 
founding  the  irHIis  Observer  and  later  the  Willis  Enicr- 
prisc.  As  a  newsjiaper  puldisher  he  naturally  had 
more  or  less  active  participation  in  politics  and  he  was 
elected  assessor  of  the  countv,  an  office  which  he  filled 
witli  marked  efficiency  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years. 
On  resuming  private  life  he  built  a  gin  in  Willis  and 
operated    it    about    five   years   and    following   that   gave 


most  of  his  attention  to  pecan  culture  and  led  a  some- 
what retired  private  life.  During  the  war  he  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate  army  as  lieutenant  of  a  Louisiana 
company,  from  Claibourne  Parish.  He  had  come  to 
Louisiana  from  Georgia  and  was  married  in  Claibourne 
Parish  to  Miss  Carrie  Wilson,  who  died  in  1889  in  Willis. 
As  a  soldier  Marcellus  Leslie  belonged  to 'the  Virginia 
army  and  fought  in  many  of  the  severe  campaigns  in. 
the  central  arena  of  the  war,  but  all  his  service  passed 
without  wound  or  capture.  Marcellus  Leslie  and  wife 
had  the  following  children:  Mrs.  J.  C.  Nevill  of  Linn 
county,  Texas;  Dr.  R.  Frank  and  Mrs.  Z.  M.  McCaleb  of 
Willis. 

Dr.  Leslie  was  reared  at  Willis  from  the  time  he 
was  eight  years  of  age,  getting  his  education  in  the 
Willis  high  school  and  taking  up  the  study  of  medicine 
under  Dr.  W.  P.  Powell  of  Willis.  Later  he  entered  the 
Medical  Department  of  Vanderbilt  University  at  Nash- 
ville and  was  graduated  M.  D.  in  1888.  In  Texas  he 
opened  his  office  in  his  old  home  town  of  Willis  and 
since  then  has  practiced  in  Conroe,  in  Scurry  county,  in 
west  Texas  and  at  Bronson.  Since  his  return  to  Willis 
he  has  enjoyed  a  constantly  growing  practice  and  has 
also  been  in  business  as  a  druggist,  having  one  of  the 
best  equipped  stocks  and  stores  in  this  part  of  Walker 
county.  Dr.  Leslie  has  membership  in<  the  County 
and  State  Medical  Society.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat, 
following  the  same  political  faith  as  his  father,  and 
has  affiliations  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows. 

Dr.  Leslie  was  married  in  Willis  _April  5,  1888,  to 
Miss  Fannie  Woodson,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  M.  A.  Woodson. 
Dr.  Woodson  married  Miss  Tantha  Lewis.  The  Woodsons 
came  to  Montgomery  county.  Texas,  before  the  war. 
The  following  children  were  born  to  Dr.  Leslie:  Mary, 
wife  of  Marion  L.  Goff  of  Willis,  and  the  mother  of  a 
son,  Wayne  Leslie  Goff;  Kenneth  W.  of  Willis  and 
Mildred  L. 

Captain  Hexry  G.  Havnes.  Among  the  few  remain- 
ing of  the  original  settlers  of  the  Mount  Vernon  district 
Captain  Henry  G.  Haynes  is  one  who  has  long  been 
prominent  and  popular  here,  and  his  activities  as  one 
of  the  largest  stockmen  and  planters  of  the  community 
have  been  especially  noteworthy.  He  came  into  this 
locality  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  but  entered 
Texas  for  the  first  time  in  1855.  He  was  born  in  Henry 
county,  Tennessee,  on  May  31,  1836,  and  spent  his 
childhood  and  youth  on  a  farm  near  Paris,  in  that 
state.  He  is  the  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Dillihunty) 
Haynes,  and  concerning  the  parentage  and  ancestry  of 
the  Captain,  further  details  are  here  presented. 

The  father  of  John  Haynes  and  the  grandfather  of 
the  subject  was  Thomas  Haynes,  a  son  of  David  Haynes, 
a  native  son  of  Ireland.  Thomas  Haynes  made  his 
final  home  in  Henry  county,  Tennessee,  where  he  passed 
away.  Ho  married  a  Miss  Gilbert,  who  bore  him  five 
children:  Henry,  Samuel,  Presley,  now  deceased,  and  a 
colonel  of  the  Third  Tennessee  Regiment  in  the  Mexican 
war;  Susan,  the  wife  of  William  Johnson,  and  now- 
deceased,  and  John,  the  father  of  the  subject.  John 
Haynes  married  Elizabeth  Dillihunty,  a  daughter  of 
Squire  William  and  Tabitha  (Greer)  Dillihunty,  whose 
family  comprised  Green,  John  Lee,  Oliver,  Henry,  Char- 
lotte, the  wife  of  Newton  Dinwiddle;  Elizabeth  and 
Helen,  who  married  William  Dinwiddie.  The  children  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  Haynes  were  as  follows:  William 
Dinwiddie,  a  resident  of  Tennessee;  Captain  Henry  G.  of 
this  review;  John,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Corinth,  as  a 
Confederate  soldier;  James  C,  who  was  killed  as  a 
soldier  of  the  Confederacy  also;  Samuel,  who  died  in 
Franklin  county,  Texas,  where  he  had  been  engaged  in 
farming;  Oliver,  who  lives  in  Texas;  Susan,  the  wife 
of  William  Johnson  of  Paris,  Tennessee;  Mary,  who 
married    Thomas    Diggs    and    died    in    Tennessee,    and 
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Tabitha,  who  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Matt  Oliver  and 
]>asso<l   away   iu   Tennessee. 

In  1852  Henry  G.  Haynes  accompanied  certain  of 
his  neighbors  and  long  acquaintances  to  California 
via   the   Isthmian   route.     He  spent  almost  three  years 


month  without  panning  out  a  particle  of  dust.  He 
returned  to  the  states  by  the  same  route  and  after  a 
visit  in  his  home  community  he  came  out  to  Texas  and 
settled  for  a  time  in  Bell  county.  He  reached  here  in 
1855,  travele<i  a])out  over  Central  Texas,  where  some 
semblance  of  civilisation  had  preceded  him,  and  in  1857 
came  to  Titus  county  and  made  a  settlement  that  proved 
to  be  a  ])ermanent  one. 

When  Captain  Haynes  first  saw  Texas  very  little 
of  its  grassy  sward  had  been  disturbed  by  the  civilizing 
agency  of  the  farmer  and  he  entered  into  the  growing 
and  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses.  A  little  farming  was 
ne<'Os.sary  to  ]»rovide  feed  to  tide  some  of  the  domestic 
animals  over  the  short  winters,  but  his  chief  vocation 
was  raising  stock.  He  continued  uninterruptedly  in 
posst'ssion  of  that  peaceful  jjursuit  until  the  events 
that  ])recipitatcd  the  Civil  war  matie  demands  upon 
him  of  a  ])ers()nal  nature.  Extremely  southern  in  his 
instincts  an<l  training,  he  added  his  might  to  the  call 
of  the  Confederate  states  in  18G2,  as  a  member  of 
Company  1,  Ninth  Texas  Cavalry,  Colonel  Sul  Ross  in 
command,  and  subsequently  a  portion  of  General  Sul 
Ross'  Brigade.  His  command  crossed  the  river  and 
rook  part  in  the  serious  work  of  defending  the  Con- 
federate strongholds  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi 
and  Georgia.  His  service  began  with  the  battle  of  Pea 
l{i<lge  and  his  second  battle  was  Corinth,  followed  by 
Murfreosboro  and  the  Atlanta  Campaign  from  Dalton, 
(Georgia,  to  the  Fall  of  the  Confederate  citadel.  His 
command  then  returned  north  to  Franklin  and  Nashville, 
\>here  two  historic  engagements  were  fought,  and  the 
strength  of  the  (-onfederate  army  was  sadly  dissipated. 
He  fought  in  a  second  engagement  at  Franklin,  after 
which  his  regiment  fell  back  into  Mississippi  and  was 
ilotailetl  for  seivii-e  along  the  Mississippi  river,  fighting 
and  skirmishing  occupying  their  every  waking  moment. 
He  reached  .laskson,  Mississippi,  where  the  news  of 
ti»e  fall  of  Richmond  and  the  surrender  of  General 
I.ee  caused  the  surrender  of  his  command,  and  he 
ro<le  back  to  Texas  on  the  horse  that  had  carried  him 
through  much  of  his  scTvice.  He  followed  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Arkansas  rivers  on  his  return  home  and  reached 
his  destination  in   May,  1865. 

A  new  life  centereli  in  Texas  following  the  war  and 
a  more  s<»rious  attempt  at  farming  canu^  to  be  made. 
Captain  Haynes  sympathized  de<'ply  with  this  movement 
and  began  to  invest  in  lands,  then  as  cheap  as  the 
j)roverbial  <lirt,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  a 
gradual  effort  at  imjirovement  was  being  made.  The 
tind)er  lands  were  deadened  and  the  forest  laid  waste. 
Cabins  and  box  houses  began  to  spring  up  for  the 
accommodation  of  any  tenant  who  might  be  found. 
Tn  IS 85  Captain  Haynes  jnirchased  the  Kl)en  McKnight 
farm,  lying  almost  against  the  townsite  on  the  east 
and  one  of  the  (dd  settled  tracts  of  the  county.  Tn  this 
hu-ality  Captain  Haynes  owns  two  thousand  acres  and 
to  this  may  be  added  a  ranch  of  eleven  hundred  acres 
in  the  English  community,  a  few  miles  <listant  from 
the  county  st»at,  thus  forming  a  not  too  inade<|uate  idea 
of  how  the  Ca]»tain  has  spent,  his  time  <luring  the 
past  fifty  years.  Fie  gives  homes  1o  some  twenty-five 
tenants'  families,  comprising  alxuit  one  hundred  people, 
wlin  till  one-half  of  his  domain  and  harvest  the  crops, 
givinir  liini  jin  annual  account  of  their  stewardship.  By 
till'  cHM-iion  of  houses  and  barns  and  by  the  destruction 
of  nature's  elVoits  to  maintain  a  virgin  surf,  he  has 
a«lde.|  tax  values  to  his  county  an<l  opened  up  the 
WAV  for  an  estimate  of  his  own  value  to  the  county. 


With  reference  to  his  politics.  Captain  Haynes'  view» 
harmonize  with  Democratic  doctrines  and  he  keeps  him- 
self advised  of  the  trend  of  events  and  of  the  doings 
of  public  men  at  home.  His  only  oflicial  service  was 
that  of  a  deputy  sheriff  of  Titus  county  soon  after  the 
war,  and  he  -is  a  man  who  has  no  fraternal  or  churchly 
alliliations,  living  entirely  apart  from  those  inflaences. 

On  February  20,  1855,  Captain  Haynes  married  in 
his  old  Tennessee  home  town  Miss  Parthena  J.  Petty,  a 
daughter  of  David  Petty,  who  died  in  Franklin  county, 
Texas,  in  1891.  Mr.  Petty  married  Miss  Kuth  Orrel,  and 
their  children  were  Mrs.  Haynes  and  George  and  Jack 
Petty,  both  of  whom  are  deceased.  No  issue  have  blessed 
the  union  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Haynes.  They  reside  in 
a  beautiful  home  on  College  street  in  Mount  Vernon. 

Ot'ix)  Locke.  One  of  the  fine  old  families  of  the 
I*rince-Solms  Braunfels  colony  is  that  which  is  repre- 
sent e<l  by  Otto  Locke,  a  native  of  the  place  and  the 
proprietor  of  one  of  the  thriving  business  interests  of 
the  <'ity.  Much  of  the  history  of  the  colony  founded 
by  I'rinee-Solms  Braunfels  in  1844  is  given  elsewhere  in 
this  work,  so  that  further  mention  of  that  early  settle- 
ment of  this  community  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  at  this 
])oint.  It  will  sufiice  to  say  that  the  parents  of  Otto 
Locke,  who  were  Joseph  and  Marie  (Claussen)  Locke, 
added  their  presence  to  the  established  colony  in  1853, 
and  from  then  until  now  the  name  of  Locke  has  been 
a  strong  factor  in  the  history  of  the  communitj. 

.Joseph  Ijocke  was  born  in  Silesia,  in  what  is  now  u 
]>art  of  the  German  Empire,  and  his  wife  was  bom  in 
Sehleswig-Holstein.  She  came  to  this  country  three 
years  after  Josej)!!  Locke's  arrival  here,  and  they  were 
married  in  1850,  soon  after  her  coming,  and  here  made 
their  home  <iuring  the  remaining  days  of  their  Uves. 
The  father  died  in  1910,  aged  eighty-six,  and  the  mother 
passed  away  in  1879. 

Farming  was  the  principal  occupation  of  the  family, 
and  their  son,  Otto  Locke,  was  reared  to  agricultural 
pursnits.  In  18S6,  when  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old, 
lie  established  the  Comal  Spring  Nursery,  and  that  enter- 
])rise  has  represented  his  chief  occupation  ever  rinr- 
He  began  on  a  small  scale,  and  it  is  recalled  that  in  tne 
first  year  of  his  business  his  total  sales  amounted  to 
only  twenty-four  dollars.  In  comparison  with  these  fig- 
ures, it  may  be  stated  here  that  in  the  year  1913  his 
sales  aggregate<l  $14,000.  The  increase  has  been  iteady 
and  consistent  with  good  business  judgment,  and  in  1914 
tlu»y  have  received  1,850  orders  by  mail.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  enterprise  has  been  built  up  on  a 
basis  of  fair  and  honorable  dealings,  reliable  goods 
and  honest  service.  Mr.  Ix)cke's  fame  as  an  expert 
nurseryman  and  horticulturist  has  spread  to  many  lands, 
and  he  has  filled  orders  for  his  stock  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  as  far  away  as  Palestine.  He  has  for  several  yean 
enjoyed  an  especially  fine  patronage  in  Mezieo,  and 
his  Texas  tra<le  is  ever  on  the  increase.  He  has  never 
employed  agents,  thus  doing  away  with  a  great  aocrre 
of  exj)ense  that  must  ne<'essarily  be  added  to  the  prod- 
ucts he  markets,  and  in  this  manner  he  has  been  able 
to  i)lace  his  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  figure.  He  is 
known  to  1)e  one  of  the  largest  j^roducers  of  tomato  seed 
in  the  country,  the  McKce  and  President  Boosevelt 
being  his  exclusive  brands,  and  the  most  popular  and 
successfnl  seed  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Locke  is  a  citi7en  of  undeniably  substantial  re- 
sou  n'es,  and  is  the  owner  of  much  valuable  property  in 
New  Hraunfels  and  in  Comal  county.  On  the  land  where 
is  located  the  Comal  Springs  Nursery,  adjoining  the 
<'iTy  of  Xew  Braunfels,  he  has  fully  seventy-five  acres 
of  rich  soil  under  cult i vat i(m,  forty  acres  being  devoted 
exclusively  to  nursery  stock. 

In  1870  Mr.  Locke  was  united  in  marriage  in  his 
native  city  to  Miss  Johanna  Schulre.  Six  children  have 
been  born  of  their  union:  Emil,  Herman,  Clara  (who 
died  at   age  of  three  years),  Walter,  Mrs.  Hulda   Gold 
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an<l  Otto.  Jr.  The  eldest,  Erail,  is  one  of  the  progressive 
and  popular  young  men  of  this  section  of  the  state,  and 
concerning  him  and  his  enterprises  a  sketch  will  be 
found  on  other  pages  of  this  work.  Herman  is  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  as  manager  of  their  enterprise. 
On  September  15,  1913,  they  incorporated  their  business, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  ^10,000,  and  with  the  following 
officers:  Otto  Locke,  president;  Herman  Locke,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer;  and  Herman  Pfullmann,  vice  presi- 
dent and  a  horticulturist. 

Judge  John  Edmund  Mattinson.  It  is  commonly  said 
in  and  about  Mount  Vernon  that  Judge  John  Edmund 
^^attinson,  who  was  County  Judge  of  Franklin  county 
for  one  term,  1904-06,  is  an  expert  title  examiner  and 
possesses  the  distinction  of  knowing  more  about  the 
records  of  Franklin  county  than  any  other  citizen  who 
might  be  mentioned.  He  has  lived  with  the  books  and 
papers  of  the  various  offices  whose  records  affect  title 
to  land  and  other  realty,  and  has  compiled  from  them 
two  sets  of  abstracts  and  in  consequence  thereof,  prac- 
tically every  tract,  survey  or  lot  of  land  in  the  county 
is  as  familiar  to  him  as  is  the  public  highway. 

John  Edmund  Mattinson  was  born  at  New  Orleans 
on  August  1,  1863,  and  is  the  son  of  James  and  Annie 
(Pillair)  Mattinson.  The  father  brought  his  family  to 
Texas  in  1873  and  settled  at  old  Tarrant,  the  old  county 
seat  of  Hopkins  county,  where  he  died  in  1879  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-seven  years.  He  was  bom  in  Liver- 
pool, England,  in  1832,  and  came  to  the  United  States 
alone  when  in  his  early  manhood.  He  went  first  to 
Bloom ington,  Illinois,  and  thence  to  New  Orleans,  where 
ho  became  a  merchant,  doing  business  with  one  Mr. 
Xewball,  under  the  firm  name  of  Newhall  &  Mattinson. 
II  is  partner  was  a  man  of  Massachusetts  nativity,  who 
had  strayed  south,  and  each  found  in  the  other  many 
desirable  qualities  that  tended  to  make  their  business 
relationship  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one,  indeed.  With 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  Mr.  Mattinson  entered  the 
Confederate  army  and  when  the  war  subsided  he  found 
himself,  in  common  with  many  another,  in  decidedly 
reduced  circumstances.  After  struggling  fox  a  few  years 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  gain  a  new  foothold,  he  decided  to 
leave  New  Orleans,  where  he  had  enjoyed  a  most  bounti- 
ful prosperity  in  former  years  and  sought  his  fortune 
in  a  newer  field.  He  came  to  Shreveport  via  the  river 
and  carted  his  goods  across  to  his  destination,  near 
Sulphur  Springs,  and  there  he  spent  the  closing  years 
of  his  life.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Mr.  Mattin- 
son married  prior  to  the  Civil  war,  in  the  palmy  days 
when  he  was  carrying  on  a  thriving  business  in  the 
Crescent  City.  He  married  Annie  Pillair  in  St.  Louis. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  French  family  of  that  city, 
who  came  to  the  United  States  through  Canada  and 
established  its  home  in  St.  Louis,  along  with  other  pioneer 
Frenchmen  who  gained  prominence  and  distinction  in 
that  city.  Mrs.  Mattinson  was  born  on  the  site  of  one 
of  the  Catholic  churches  of  St.  Louis  in  1834  and  she 
died  in  1899.  Only  three  of  their  five  children  reached 
years  of  maturity.  They  are  as  follows:  James  and 
Charles,  who  died  at  Mount  Vernon,  Texas,  in  the  years 
18£(9  and  1900,  respectively;  and  John  E.,  the  subject 
of  this  review. 

John  Edmund  Mattinson  spent  his  boyhood  days  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sulphur  Bluff,  in  Hopkins  county,  Texas, 
and  he  got  his  education  from  the  public  schools  of  that 
conimunity.  His  parents  were  people  of  education,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  his  home  was  permeated  with  a  whole- 
some spirit  of  good  training  and  correct  speech.  He 
sought  the  school  room  as  a  means  of  providing  his  time 
with  valuable  employment,  and  gave  nine  years  of  his 
life  to  the  work  of  teaching  in  Hopkins  county,  and  after 
preparing  himself  for  commercial  life  by  a  course  in  the 
commercial  school  at  Sulphur  Springs,  he  secured  a  posi- 
tion as  book-kecT^er  in  Mount  Vernon,  and  later  en- 
gaged in  the  merchandise  business  here  himself.   In  1894 


he  moved  to  this  point,  and  he  continued  in  mercantile 
business  until  1898,  when  he  withdrew  from  that  field 
of  enterprise  and  went  into  the  office  of  the  tax  assessor. 
He  was  elected  to  the  office  of  assessor  in  1899  and 
served  two  terms  therein.  His  experience  there  served 
to  interest  him  inordinately  in  abstract  and  title  work, 
and  soon  after  he  retired  from  office  he  entered  upon 
the  compilation  of  a  set  of  abstracts  for  his  chosen  work 
as  an  abstractor  of  title.  The  task  of  compiling  a  sec- 
ond set  of  books  was  rendered  much  easier  by  his  fa- 
miliarity with  the  records  and  besides  the  work  of  tran- 
scribing the  records,  he  platted  and  mapped  the  county 
and  re-checked  every  transfer.  Every  survey  in  Frank- 
lin county  may  be  said  to  be  at  his  tongue's  end,  and 
every  questioned  title  or  incomjplete  record  forms  a  part 
of  his  general  information  about  Franklin  county  and 
its  titles.  He  is  associated  in  this  work  with  Miss 
Annie  L.  Leftwich,  who  is  his  close  second  in  knowledge- 
of  the  intricacies  of  the  title  business,  and  together  they 
conduct  the  office  of  the  Mattinson  Abstract  Company. 
Miss  Leftwich  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  James 
Addison  Leftwich,  honorably  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this 
historical   and  biographical  work. 

Concerning  the  religious  faith  of  Mr.  Mattinson,  it 
may  be  stated  here  that  the  home  in  which  his  mother 
was  reared  was  originally  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion.  His  mother  had  been  reared  in  that  faith, 
while  his  father  was  an  Episcopalian  but  in  later  life 
circumstances  and  environment  threw  the  mother  into 
the  society  of  Protestant  people  almost  wholly,  and  she 
died  as  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church.  Mr.  Mat- 
tinson himself  adheres  to  the  faith  of  the  Methodist 
church.  He  is  a  Mason  of  long  standing.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and 
in  point  of  service  is  the  oldest  presiding  officer  in  Mount 
Vernon,  and  he  is  past  Past  Head  Adviser  of  the  Juris- 
diction of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  a  member 
of  the  Sovereign  Camp  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World 
at  Rochester,  New  York,  where  he  was  acting  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  restricted  territory. 

On  September  30,  1888,  Mr.  Mattinson  was  married  at 
Sulphur  Bluff,  Texas,  to  Miss  Annie  Stewart,  a  daughter 
of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Titus  county.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mattinson  have  been  born  five  children.  May, 
the  eldest,  is  the  wife  of  B.  C.  Jones,  district  clerk  of 
Franklin  county,  and  the  mother  of  two  children, — ^Har- 
old  W.  and  B.  C,  Jr.,  Ray  E.  and  Clyde  A.  Mattinson: 
live  at  Mount  Vernon,  the  latter  a  rising  young  stock- 
man and  trader  here.  Albert  and  Lea  complete  the- 
family. 

• 

James  Addison  Leftwich,  late  county  treasurer  of 
Franklin  county,  who  died  in  Mount  Vernon,  on  June  4, 
1912,  passed  more  than  a  half  century  of  his  life  within 
the  confines  of  Titus  and  Franklin  counties,  where  he 
ever  lived  the  life  of  an  earnest,  capable  and  effective 
citizen.  He  was  an  ante-bellum  settler  of  Texas,  and 
from  the  opening  of  the  Civil  war  was  identified  with 
some  outward  phase  of  her  military  or  civic  affairs.  No 
man  excelled  Captain  Leftwich  in  the  purity  and  integ- 
rity of  his  citizenship,  and  none  of  the  common  people 
drew  to  himself  a  more  universal  or  more  sincere  friend 
ship  than  did  he.  Coming  from  the  people  of  the  more 
humble  walks  of  life,  he  was  trained  with  them,  experi- 
enced the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life  with  them,  and  re- 
mained with  them  until  his  last  moments. 

Captain  Leftwich  was  born  in  Bedford  county,  Vir- 
ginia, on  June  1,  1833,  and  was  a  son  of  James  and 
Mary  (Brown)  Leftwich.  The  father  was  a  farmer  who 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  to  tavern- 
keeping,  later  moved  to  Tennessee,  and  died  at  Moores- 
burg,  that  state.  Five  children  were  born  to  them. 
Susan,  the  eldest,  married  Dr.  William  McCorkle  at 
Mooresburg,  Tennessee;  Henry  C,  of  Briston,  Tennessee; 
Mary,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Rodgers,  also  of  Mooresburg; 
Eliza  H.,  the  wife  of  P.  S.  Banks,  of  Franklin  county,. 
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Texas;  William  B.  died  near  Mount  Vernon,  Texas, 
leaving  a  family;  and  Captain  James  A.  Leftwich,  of 
this  review. 

The  schools  of  the  oommunity  wherein  he  was  reared 
gave  to  James  Addison  Leftwich  such  simple  training 
as  he  received  in  young  life,  this  minor  education  being 
sufficient  to  develop  and  stiniulate  a  naturally  vigorous 
intellect  into  channels  of  usefulness  in  various  spheres. 
He  reached  Texas  by  boat  from  New  Orleans  just  prior 
to  the  slavery-agitation  which  burst  later  into  the  flame 
of  war.  He  had  gained  some  experience  as  a  flatboat- 
man  on  the-  James  river,  and  was  then  captain  of  his 
craft  in  the  trading  expedition  that  was  being  carrie<l 
on.  When  he  reached  Texas  he  showed  a  somewhat  un- 
settled frame  of  mind,  evidenced  by  his  roaming  alxmt 
on  the  frontier  for  a  considerable  time,  but  he  ultimatelv 
returned  to  Sulphur  Springs,  which  he  called  his  head- 
quarters while  he  was  determining  just  what  course  he 
should  pursue.  He  decided  to  cast  in  his  fortunes  with 
Titus  county  and  came  into  the  community  about  Mount 
Vernon.  His  quiet  was  soon  disturbed  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  Rebellion,  and  it  was  impossible  for  one  of  his 
temperament  to  remain  inactive  during  a  conflict  waged 
to  determine  the  supremacy  of  an  idea  sacred  to  his 
peo]de.  He  came  from  a  fighting  family,  his  father 
having  fought  valiantly  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  he 
could  do  no  less  than  his  honored  father  had  done  in  a 
cause  that  concerned  him  vastly  less  than  «lid  this  more 
recent  trouble. 

Captain  Leftwich  himself  oqui])ped  a  company,  the 
personnel  of  which  was  made  up  largely  of  the  young 
men  of  Titus  county,  and  he  was  given  a  ('aptain  's  com- 
mission and  placed  in  command  of  his  company.  Hia 
regiment  was  in  the  command  of  Col.  Sam  Bell  Maxey, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say,  it  gave  a  worthy  account  of 
itself  at  the  front.  He  served  on  detail  on  the  frontier 
of  Texas  for  a  time  an<l  also  saw  the  Federals  at  close 
range  along  the  Mississippi  at  various  intervals.  He 
resigned  from  the  service  before  the  war  ended  on  ac- 
count of  bad  health  and  final  death  of  his  wife,  and 
then  rejoined  the  army  and  was  j)lace<l  on  the  frontier, 
but  not  with  his  former  regitnent  or  company.  After 
the  war  he  resumed  civil  life  as  a  contractor  and  builder 
in  Titus  countv. 

His  connection  with  the  age  of  j)ionepr  improvement 
of  Titus  and  Franklin  counties  gave  him  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance, ncccss<Mrily.  and  when  Franklin  county  was  in  its 
carlv  davs  as  a  countv.  he  became  its  second  sheriff", 
rpon  retiring  from  otiice  he  resumed  his  oM  time  tratle 
an<l  spent  the  remain itig  ycjirs  of  his  vigor  in  that  busi- 
ness. He  never  lost  his  hoUi  upon  the  i»e<)ple  nnd  was 
as  po])ular  in  jjrivate  life  as  he  was  in  his  public  capac- 
ity. In  1902  h<»  was  elected  county  treasurer  of  Frank- 
lin county,  and  was  retaineil  in  that  position  as  long  as 
he  lived,  or  for  something  like  ten  years. 

('ai)tain  Leftwich  was  undeniably  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary traits  and  personal  attainments.  He  was  a 
close  observer  through  life,  and  his  jjraphic  narration  of 
events  coming  under  his  observation  and  experience 
never  failed  to  elicit  the  most  profound  interest.  His 
political  views  were  alw.Mvs  in  harmony  with  those  of  his 
peopl(»,  but  he  was  a  man  who  was  espei'ially  charitable 
toward  his  politii-al  adversaries.  He  fought  no  battles 
after  the  war  ended  and  bore  no  grudge  against  the 
soldier  who  onposccl  him  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  was 
afliliated  with  tlu»  veterans  of  the  south,  and  held 
among  his  waim  friends  many  whose  sympathies  and 
sufiport  wer(»  ^ivcn  toward  the  subjugation  of  his  com- 
rades in  arms  in  tlic  days  of  tlio  long  civil  strife.  He 
was  a  Mason,  of  the  junior  degrees,  and  an  Odd  Fellow, 
while  he  lonjj^  bore  niend)ership  in  the  Cliristian  church 
and  served  it   well  as  one  of  its  Flders. 

Captain  Leftwich  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife 
was  Miss  .lennie  Rutherford,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  (i.  L. 
Rutherford,  of  Tennessee.  Mrs.  T^ftwich  died  duriiij;; 
the   war.   without    issue,  and   in   later  years  the  Captain 


married  Mihs  Laura  Rutherford,  a  half  sister  of  the 
first  wife.  She  died  in  1895,  leaving  him  five  children. 
Minnie,  the  eldest,  is  the  wife  of  E.  E.  Drummond,  of 
Mount  Vernon,  Texas;  William  XI.,  is  a  resident  of  this 
community;  James  R.  is  living  in  Schackelford  county, 
Texas;  H.  Rice  and  Annie  L.  are  living  at  Mount  Vernon. 
The  latter,  it  may  be  mentioned,  came  within  26  votes 
of  succeeding  her  father  in  the  office  of  Treasurer  of 
Franklin  county,  and  is  now  a  partner  in  the  Mattinson 
Abstract  Comi)any,  of  Mount  Vernon,  in  which  business 
she  has  gained  a  wide  familiarity  and  is  reckoned 
among  the  most  efficient  abstractors  known  in  the  county. 

Robert  H.  Crabb,  M.  D.  A  leader  in  the  profession 
of  medicine  at  Leimard,  where  he  is  also  promLnent  in 
business  and  civic  affairs.  Dr.  Crabb  finished  his  medi- 
cal education  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  since 
found  a  large  scope  of  service  and  activity. 

He  came  to  Texas  with  his  parents  in  1878  from  Leake 
eounty,  Missis8ii)pi,  where  he  was  bom  February  13, 
18()().  He  was  reared  in  the  country  and  attaine«l  his 
elementary  education  from  rural  schools,  finishinj^  in  the 
schools  of  Celeste  and  Wolf  City,  Texas.  For  two 
years  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  a  district  school,  and 
then  entered  upon  the  studies  for  his  professional  career 
in  the  Missouri  Medical  College  at  St.  Louis.  He  first 
began  practice  in  1890  after  securing  a  license  at  Bailey. 
Tn  1891  he  returned  to  finish  his  education  and  was 
graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville  in  March,  1892.  He  then  located  at 
Leonar<1,  an<l  has  since  acquired  a  large  clients^  in  this 
section.  Tn  1903  he  attended  the  Chicago  Polyclinic, 
and  has  always  been  as  progressive  in  his  profession  as 
in  his  citizenship.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Fannin  countv, 
the  Xorth  Texas  and  the  State  Medical  Societies. 

Dr.  Crabb  is  a  merchant  and  banker  as  well  as  a  phy- 
sician and  has  si)ent  many  years  in  the  drug  business 
at  Leonard,  being  now  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Crabb 
&  Meador.  He  is  vice  president  of  the  Continental  State 
Pank,  and  has  served  in  the  city  council  and  the  school 
board.  He  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  and  for  a  long  time 
was  steward  in  the  Methodist  church.  He  took  his  poli- 
tics ])robably  from  his  father,  and  has  long  been  active 
in  Republican  circles.  He  served  six  years  as  county 
chairman,  and  fourteen  years  as  chairman  of  the  con- 
gressional district  committee,  and  has  been  a  familiar 
fiirnre  in  Rei)nbiican  state  conventions  during  many  eam- 
T>aigns.  He  served  as  an  alternate  in  the  Republican 
National  Convention  of  1904,  as  a  delegate  assisted  to 
nominate  Mr.  Taft  for  president  in  1908  and  was  sent 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
at  Chicago  in  1912,  where  he  was  a  partisan  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  and  subsequently  through  his  support  to  the 
Progressive  National  ticket.  Some  years  ago  he  was 
the   Republican   nominee  for  congress. 

Dr.  Crabb  is  a  grandson  of  Rev.  James  Crabb,  who 
was  born  in  Tennessee,  and  gave  his  active  career  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  church.  Rev.  Crabb  had  two 
j-ons.  Benjamin  Payne  and  Carr  Crabb.  the  latter  djing 
m  Tennessee.  Benjamin  Payne  Crabb,  the  father  of  the 
doctor,  broujrht  h's  family  to  Texas  in  1878.  He  was 
1  (»rn  in  Sard  is.  Tenncj-see,  February  27,  1830.  He  was 
LHven  a  liberal  education  and  that  equipment  with  his 
hiirh  character  and  noble  purposes  marked  out  for  him 
a  career  of  hi^di  and  "orthy  accomnlishments.  He  went 
with  his  pjirents  to  Mississippi  in  18;"31,  was  married  at 
Carthage.  Mississip])i,  and  in  1S61  left  his  fitore  in  that 
town  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Confederacy.  He  was 
taken  a  ]»risoner  and  confimvl  in  the  military  prison  at 
Rock  Island,  Illinois,  for  eight  months.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  was  released 
and  cntere'l  the  T'nited  States  service,  remaining  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  After  the  war  he  was  appointed 
United  States  marshal  for  his  district  in  Mississippi,  and 
sMbseoiiently  served  as  T'ostma«ter  of  Oak  Ridflre.  From 
the  time  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  until  hia  death 
on   December   IS,   190().  he  voted  and  supported  the  fie- 
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publican  party.  On  coining  to  Texas,  Benjamin'P.  Crabb 
began  a  career  as  farmer,  and  continued  in  these  peace* 
ful  pursuits  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Presley,  whose  father  had  come  to  Mississippi 
from  South  Carolina.  Mrs.  Crabb,  who  was  born  in  1833, 
uow  resides  at  Farmersville,  Texas.  Her  children  are 
mentioned  as  follows:  James  M.,  a  farmer  in  Hunt 
county,  Texas;  Henry  C,  of  Leonard;  Fannie,  deceased, 
who  was  the  wife  of  J.  R.  Say;  Robert  H. ;  Miranda, 
wife  of  C.  A.  McGuire  of  Celeste,  Texas;  Thomas  E.; 
and  Schuyler  C,  of  Leonard,  and  Tennessee,  who  is  the 
wife  of  W.  L.  Ramsey  of  Farmersville. 

Dr.  Crabb  was  fiist  married  in  1878  to  Miss  Etta  Bout- 
well,  who  died  in  1893,  the  mother  of  Bessie,  now  the 
wife  of  Ed  Wintou,  cashier  of  the  Continental  State 
Bank  of  Leonard,  and  who  is  the  mother  of  Mary  Blanch 
and  other  children;  Roberta,  who  married  O.  S.  Meador, 
a  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Crabb  &  Meador,  and 
they  have  one  son  Al  Crabb  Meador;  William  P.,  who 
is  connected  with  the  drug  store  of  Crabb  &  Meador  and 
who  married  Miss  Dell  Rigney,  and  has  one  son,  James 
Payne.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Dr.  Crabb 
married  Miss  Cordie  Robinett,  who  died  in  1908,  leaving 
two  children,  Hal  H.,  and  McKinley.  In  1910  Dr.  Crabb 
married  Mrs.  Kate  R.  Shiels,  a  daughter  of  George  W. 
Kuff  of  New  Boston,  Texas.  .Mrs.  Crabb 's  two  children 
are  Thomas  D.  and  George  Shiels. 

David  Gilbert  Suddeeth,  whose  home  is  adjacent  to 
the  Leonard  townsite,  on  the  main  line  of  the  ^*Katy'' 
Railroad,  is  a  son  of  the  late  Abraham  Sudderth,  who 
spent  the  last  half  of  his  forceful  life  in  the  community 
of  Leonard  and  whose  advent  to  Texas  founded  one  of 
the  most  numerous  families  of  Fannin  county.  He 
brought  his  orphan  children  hither  in  the  fall  of  1853 
from  Guinnett  county,  Georgia,  where  he  was  born  April 
29.  1824.  His  father  was  William  Sudderth,  born  in 
North  Carolina,  June  5,  1787,  who  went  to  Georjjia  as  a 
young  uum  an(l  was  married  there  in  1809  to  Elizabeth 
Tucker,  who  was  born  Dcconibor  9,  1790.  The  wedding 
suit  of  Elizalicth's  father  is  ati  heirloom  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Sudderth,  of  rear  Leonard,  Texas,  whose  husband  was 
a  son  of  George  Sudderth,  the  oldest  brother  of  Elizabeth 
Tucker.  The  suit  is  of  Colonial  pattern,  two  pieces, 
with  knickerbocker  trousers  and  spike-tailed,  double- 
breasted  frock  coat.  The  issue  of  William  and  Elizabeth 
Sudderth  were  Margaret,  born  November  28,  1810.  mar- 
ried .Tames  Wheeler  in  Georgia;  .Jane,  born  Mav  13, 
1.^13;  George,  born  October  20,  1817,  who  spent  his  life 
in  Georgia;  Allen,  ])orn  November  17,  1819,  who  died  in 
Hrown  cornty,  Texas;  Wdliani,  born  A])ril  3.  1822,  who 
died  in  Alabama;  Abraham,  the  father  of  David  Gilbert 
Sudderth;  Henry,  born  May  18,  1827,  who  died  in  early 
life  in  Georgia;  Emanuel,  born  March  1,  1832,  who  is 
:i  resident  of  Guinnett  county,  Georgia;  Joseph,  bom 
January  3,  1836,  who  also  lives  in  that  county;  and 
.Tohn,  who  died  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  as  a  Confed- 
erate soldier.  The  father  of  these  children  passed  away 
>rarch  23,  1881. 

Abraham  Sudderth  grew  up  during  an  age  which  was 
not  noted  for  its  liberality  m  regard  to  the  education 
of  the  country  youth  and  he  entered  upon  his  career 
as  a  farmer  with  only  the  ordinary  essentials  of  an  edu- 
cation. He  was  a  plain,  sturdy  man  of  the  old  school 
and  held  fast  to  the  old  manners  and  customs  in  the 
f'.xco  of  the  new  ideas  of  a  progressive  and  ever-changing 
ajre.  He  sought  a  new  home  in  Texas  because  there 
were  homes  almost  for  the  asking  anywhere  within  its 
vast  domain.  He  left  the  old  Georgia  home  with  an  ox- 
cart and  a  single  waggon  drawn  by  a  mule,  and  his  family 
\\as  one  of  several  forming  the  caravan  headed  for  the 
Lone  Star  state.  There  were  several  families  of  Harris's, 
li-s  relations,  whose  descendants  are  numerous  in  Wood 
county,  where  the  pioneers  settled,  and  besides  these 
families  there  were  young  men — Henry  Wheeler,  Jesse 
Taylor  and  Wilk  o  Armstrong.  The  journev.  which  re- 
quired sixty-five  davs,  w?s  made  bv  wav  of  Memphis,  but 
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before  the  party  reached  that  place  cholera  invaded  the 
band  of  emigrants  in  the  Mississippi  Swamp  and  took 
Mrs.  Sudderth  away  and  she  was  buried  in  a  country 
cemetery  near  by. 

Mr.  Sudderth,  Sr.,  settled  near  Quitman,  Wood  county, 
Texas,  and  there  carried  on  farming  until  January,  1871, 
when  he  brought  his  two  families  on  west  to  Fannin 
county  and  located  two  miles  west  of  where  Bailey  ia 
now  situated.  He  paid  $7.50  an  acre  for  his  land,  which 
was  as  wild  as  Nature,  and  upon  that  he  made 'his  final 
home.  He  was  a  man  of  small  means,  but  expanded  his 
estates  as  his  success  as  a  grain  and  stock  farmer  war- 
ranted. He  acquired  title  to  an  estate  of  1500  acres 
before  he  laid  aside  active  affairs,  and  gave  aid  to  no 
enterprizes  not  under  his  own  control.  His  farm  and 
pastures  grazed  almost  every  domestic  animal  and  his 
idea  of  domestic  economy  was  to  buy  nothing  for  home 
use  that  he  could  grow.  When  the  struggle  between  the 
North  and  the  South  came  to  a  head,  Abraham  Sud- 
derth enlisted  for  service  as  a  Confederate  soldier,  and 
spent  about  a  year  guarding  Federal  prisoners  at  Tyler. 
He  subsequently  served  in  the  field  in  the  Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Department,  in  Col.  Cooper's  regiment  and  Gen. 
Stamwaity's  command.  Tn  politics  he  was  a  Democrat 
and  in  religious  belief  was  a  strong  Missionary  Baptist. 

Abraham  Sudderth 's  first  wife  was  Tempie  Harris, 
whose  three  brothers,  David,  James  and  Giles,  were  of 
the  party  of  emigrants  who  settled  in  Wood  county, 
Texas.  The  children  of  this  union  were:  Sarah,  who 
died  as  the  wife  of  Charles  Dement;  Clara,  who  married 
^ first)  J.  G.  London,  and  is  now  the  wife  of  Alonzo 
Tef teller,  of  Bailey,  Texas;  David  Gilbert,  of  this  re- 
view; and  W.  ;M.,  who  is  a  farmer  of  Fannin  county, 
married  (first)  Lillie  Linton  and  (second)  Kate  Eckerd. 
\brahani  Sudderth 's  second  wife,  whom  he  married  in 
Woo«l  county,  was  Xancy  Brown,  whose  children  were: 
Charlotte,  wife  of  James  Shiels,  a  leading  merchant  of 
T^eonard;  .Tohn  H.,  of  Stevens  county,  Texas;  and  Jo- 
seph T.,  who  married  Sarah  McMahan,  and  died  in  Fan- 
nin county.     Mr.  Sudderth,  Sr.,  died  in  February,  1907. 

David  Gilbert  Sudderth  grew  up  during  the  period  of 
reconstruction,  when  his  father  was  poor,  schools  were 
few  and  advantages  scarce.  His  best  teacher  was  experi- 
ence, and  reading  and  observation  have  done  the  rest. 
His  boyhood  home  was  a  split-log  cabin,  but  it  was  as 
good  as  their  neighbors'  and  its  clap-board  roof  covered 
hearts  that  have  raised  up  mansions  upon  Texas  soil 
since.  Mr.  Sudderth  left  the  parental  hearthstone  at 
twenty-four,  when  he  married  and  set  up  his  own  hum- 
ble home.  His  first  abiding  place  was  a  cabin  on  the  fam- 
ily estate  and  his  castle  comprised  a  hewed  log  house 
with  a  side  room,  and  his  furniture  was  a  feather  "bed 
with  a  stead,  a  trunk  for  a  table  and  improvised  chairs, 
the  last-named  being  subsequently  succeeded  by  rawhide 
chairs.  The  first  table  worthy  of  the  name  was  made  of 
r»ine,  with  turned  walnut  legs,  and  the  fire-place  was  also 
the  cook  stove  for  a  few  years. 

After  four  years  as  a  renter,  Mr.  Sudderth  bought 
sixty  acres  of  land  and  began  his  upward  climb.  His 
meat  grew  and  fattened  in  his  own  pens;  his  stock  for 
farm  use  was  of  his  own  raising,  and  the  family  lived 
off  of  their  farm.  Today  that  humble  couple  owns  1000 
acres  of  black  land  in  the  Fannin  and  Hunt  counties, 
Texas,  and  400  acres  in  Cleveland  and  Pottawatomie 
counties,  Oklahoma,  where  some  of  their  sons  are  farm- 
ing and  establishing  a  third  generation  of  the  family 
name.  Mr.  Sudderth  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Con- 
tinental State  Bank  of  Leonard. 

In  his  political  relations,  Mr.  Sudderth  i?  a  Democrat, 
with  protection  tendencies.  He  voted  for  Woodrow  Wil- 
son to  aid  democratic  success,  but  deprecates  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  radical  and  destructive  tendencies  of  the 
party  leaders  in  readjusting  tariff  duties.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  no  church,  but  has  lived  with  a  Baptist  woman 
more  than  forty  years.  He  is  a  Knights  Templrr  Mason 
and  .iunior  deacon  of  the  Leonard  Lodge.  Mr.  Sudderth 
is  a  man  of  medium  height  and  build,  while  his  father 
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was  taU  and  slender,  in  1904  he  wounded  his  right 
band  on  a  Bailing  wire,  which  set  up  septiceinia,  and 
made  it  necessary  to  amputate  his  arm  to  save  his  life. 

On  July  25,  1871!,  Mr.  Sudderth  was  married  to  Miss 
Martha  Hancock,  a  daughter  of  Wm.  Hancock,  who  came 
to  Texas  from  Missouri,  and  whose  wife  was  SSarrah 
Hunter  Elen.  They  had  six  children.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sudderth  there  have  come  thirteen  children,  one  died  in 
infancy,  the  twelve  children  living  are:  William  A.,  a 
druggist  and  cotton  buyer  of  Leonard,  married  Maud 
Aldridge,  and  has  Geneva,  Kathleen,  Bernice,  Grace, 
Pearl  and  Orville;  Tempie,  wife  of  Harry  T.  Smith,  of 
Petrolia,  Texas,  is  the  mother  of  Mattie,  Merle,  Bernice 
and  Franklin  Dorris;  Abraham  A.,  of  Lexington,  Okla- 
homa, a  farmer,  married  Pearl  Allen,  and  has  two  chil- 
dren, Winnie  and  Allen;  Gilbert  is  a  furniture  dealer  of 
Leonard  and  is  unmarried ;  James,  a  farmer  in  Oklahoma, 
married  Maggie  Conley,  and  has  Marcie,  David,  Earl, 
Caroline  and  Tempie;  Asbury,  a  farmer  at  Bailey,  Texas, 
married  Neta  Sudderth,  and  has  Eva,  Ray,  Lois;  and 
Grace  Virgil,  of  Lexington,  Oklahoma,  married  Alma 
W^hite,  and  has  Neal  and  Carl;  John  Wesley,  a  farmer 
at  Leonard,  married  Alice  Johnson,  and  has  four  chil- 
dren, Louie,  Mattie  Lou,  Ruby  Lee  and  David  A.  Roy,  of 
Oklahoma,  married  Julia  Conley,  and  has  one  child, 
Frances;  Nugent,  a  farmer  at  Leonard,  married  Jessie 
Akin,  and  has  two  chiMrori.  Bernico  and  Doll;  Jcsso 
married  Viola  Browning  and  lives  at  Bailey,  Texas,  and 
Elmer,  the  youngest  child,  still  remains  under  the  par- 
ental roof. 

The  Sudderth  home  is  adjacent  to  the  Leonard  town- 
site,  where  a  splendid  two-story  farm  house  with  its 
white  exterior  stands  against  the  hori7on  and  silently, 
but  eloquently,  gives  evidence  of  its  owner's  substantial 
situation.  Railroad  Lake  lies  in  front  of  this  handsome 
home,  and  the  main  line  of  the  famed  **Katy"  passes 
by  the  house. 

William  Ben,tamin  W'Ai.l.  A  man  who  is  self-reli- 
ant, positive,  optimistic,  and  who  undertakes  his  work 
with  the  assurance  of  success  mai^notizes  conditions.  He 
draws  to  himself  the  literal  fulfillment  of  the  promise, 
'*For  unto  everyone  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he 
shall  have  abundance."  The  statute  follows  the  model. 
The  model  is  the  inward  vision.  The  mm  who  have  done 
the  great  things  in  the  world  have  been  profound  be- 
lievers in  themselves,  have  believed  that  their  destinies 
were  intrinsic,  and  in  the  Lone  Star  state  an  honored 
citizen  who  has  thns  placed  a  true  estimate  upon  himself 
and  his  relations  with  others  is  Judge  Wall, — one  of  the 
vigorous,  affirmative  men  who  have  marked  the  passing 
years  with  reasonable  and  worthy  achievement,  and 
whose  mighty  faith  has  made  him  a  power  for  good  in 
all  of  the  relations  of  life.  As  a  j^allant  soldier  of  the 
Confederacy  in  the  greatest  civil  war  in  the  annals  of 
time;  as  a  legist  and  jurist  of  high  talent  and  dis- 
tinctive achievement;  as  a  citizen  of  exalted  ideals,  broad 
and  well  fortified  views  and  utmost  loyalty;  and  as  one 
of  the  world's  constructive  workers.  Judge  Wall  has 
shown  himself  strong,  resourceful  and  self-reliant.  He 
has  been  a  resident  of  Texas  from  his  young  manhood 
to  the  present  day, — a  period  of  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury,— has  honored  tliis  commonwealth  by  his  character 
and  services,  and.  now  nearing  the  age  of  four-score 
years,  he  retains  the  mental  ami  jdiysical  vigor  of  one 
many  years  his  junior,  and  remains  one  of  the  virile  and 
honored  fii^ures  in  the  state  that  has  long  represented 
his  home  and  to  the  civic  and  material  development  and 
u])building  of  which  he  has  contributed  in  a  definite 
measure. 

A  scion  of  a  patrician  and  scholarly  family,  whose 
name  has  been  one  of  prominence  in  the  history  of  the 
nation  since  the  Colonial  era.  Judge  Wall  has  upheld 
most  fully  the  high  prestige  of  the  patronym  and  has  so 
ordered  his  course  as  to  merit  and  receive  the  implicit 
confidence  and  esteem   of  his  fellow  men,  the  while  he 


lias  attavied  to  large  success  and  advancement  in  con- 
nection with  the  temporal  affairs  of  life.  This  publica- 
tion exercises  one  of  its  most  important  functions  T^hen 
it  accords  specific  recognition  to  a  citizen  whose  fine 
personality  and  worthy  accomplishment  have  counted  so 
greatly  for  good  as  have  those  of  Judge  Wall,  and  the 
editors  and  publishers  of  this  work  find  special  satisfac- 
tion in  offering  a  brief  review  of  his  eaieor,  which 
offers  both  lesson  and  incentive. 

William  Benjamin  Wall  was  born  in  Amite  county, 
Mississippi,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1837,  and  is  a  sou  of 
Hev.  William  B.  and  Sarah  (Holden^  Wall,  the  former 
of  whom  was  born  in  Beaufort  District,  South  Carolina, 
in  the  year  1807,  and  the  latter  of  whom  was  born  in 
Amite  county,  Mississippi,  in  1811,  a  representative  of 
one  of  the  distinguished  pioneer  families  of  that  com- 
monwealth. Rev.  William  B.  Wall  was  a  man  of  high 
intellectual  attainments  and  was  one  of  the  leading 
membeis  of  the  clergy  of  the  Baptist  church  in  the  south. 
With  all  of  consecrated  zeal  and  devotion  he  labored  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  Mississippi  and  Liouisiana, 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  he  also  owned  and 
operated  a  plantation  in  Amite  county,  Mississippi.  He 
passed  away  in  \iio6,  aged  forty -nine  years,  his  cherished 
an<i  devoted  wife  having  been  summoned  to  eternal  rest 
in  December,  1841,  aged  thirty  yeais. 

Klijah   Wall,   great-grandfather   of   him   whose    name 
initiates  this  review,  was  born  and  reared  in  Wales  and 
was  a  scion  of  one  of  the  old  and  influential  families 
of   that   part   of   the   great   British   empire.      With    his 
family    he    emigrated    to    America    and   established    bis 
home  in  Bichmond  county.  North  Carolina,  where  he  be- 
came seized  of  a  large  and  landed  estate  and  where  he 
was  living  at  the  inception  of  the  war  of  the  fievolutioo. 
Ho  warmly  espoused  the  patriot  cause  and  as  a  soldier 
in  the  Continental  forces  of  the  colonies  he  participated 
and  lost  his  life  in  the  early  and  memorable   battle  of 
Cowpens.     His  home  was  burned  by  the  British  troops, 
who  also  laid  waste  his  plantation.     Three  of  his  sons 
likewise  were  valiant  soldiers  of  the  Continental  line  in 
the  war  of  the  Bevolution, — Elijah,  Elisha  and  Howell. 
Howell     Wall,     grandfather     of     Judge     Wall,     serveiJ 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  great  conflict    for 
national  independence,  and  only  his  sturdy  physique  and 
insistent  loyalty  enabled  him  thus  to  endure  the  untold 
])rivations,  hardships  and  perils  of  warfare  in  a  virtual 
wilderness.     At  the  age  of  twenty-six  years  he  wedded 
Miss    Kebecca    Vernon,    whose    father,    Daniel    Vernon, 
likewise  had  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  battle  of  Cowpens 
and  who  had  been  a  member  of  General  Marion 's  famous 
cavalry  command.     When  a  girl  of  thirteen  years  Mn. 
Kebecca    (Vernon)    Wall  witnessed  the  burning  of  the 
family    homestead    by    the    devastating   British    troops 
under     General     Tarleton.     Her     mother,     Mrs.      Abb 
(Chester)    Vernon,   was   a   descendant   of  a   family  of 


French  Huguenots  who  fled  their  native  land  to  escape 
the  persecutions  incidental  to  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  and  who  finally  found  refuge  in  the 
American  colonies.  Howell  Wall  was  one  of  the  honored 
and  zealous  pioneer  clergymen  of  the  Baptist  church  m 
Mississippi,  was  specially  influential  in  religious  work 
and  nmny  of  the  leading  Baptist  churches  now  extant  in 
southern  Mississippi  and  northeastern  Louisiana  were 
founded  by  him. 

In  the  distait  line  the  great-grandfather  of  Judge  Wall 
was  of  Spanish  descent  and  was  a  member  of  the  hiatorie 
Boston  Tea  Party.  He  promptly  joined  the  Rerolo- 
tionary  forces  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Bmikttr 
Hill.  His  sons  Hugh  and  Thomas  served  in  the  Ameri- 
can  army  in  the  war  of  the  Bevolution  and  were  with 
Ca[)tain  Hull  when  that  gallant  commander  effected  the 
cai)ture  of  the  British  man-of-war  "Gourerea,*'  Hiigh» 
the  elder  of  the  two  sons,  having  been  kiUed  in  that  en- 
gagement. Thomas  Holden,  the  yoimger  of  the  two, 
when  about  twenty  years  of  age,  removed  from  Bostim 
to   Mississippi    Territory,   and   settled   in  what   is    now 
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Pearl  Eiver  county,  where  he  wedded  Miss  Elizabeth 
Flanagan,  with  whom  he  later  established  a  home  in 
Amite  county,  that  state,  where  was  born  their  daughter 
Sarah,  mother  of  him  whose  name  introduces  this  article 
and  whose  ancestral  history  is  one  in  which  he  may  well 
take  pride. 

Reared  under  the  sturdy  and  invigorating  discipline  of 
the  old  homestead  plantation  and  in  an  environment  of 
distinctive  culture  and  refinement,  Judge  William  B. 
Wall  waxed  strong  in  mental  and  physical  powers,  gained 
full  appreciation  of  the  precepts  and  example  of  hia 
honored  father  and  mother  and  found  his  ambition 
quickened  by  high  purpose.  He  was  afforded  the  best 
of  educational  advantages,  as  gauged  by  the  standards  of 
the  locality  and  period,  and  continued  to  apply  himself 
diligently  along  this  line  until  he  had  attained  to  the 
age  of  twenty  years,  but  the  Judge  has  never  ceased  in 
educating  himself  by  reading  and  experience.  Equipped 
with  a  fair  education,  self-reliance  and  well  ordered 
ambition,  the  young  man  made  a  decisive  move  shortly 
after  reaching  his  legal  majority,  as  the  year  1859 
marked  the  severing  of  the  gracious  home  ties  and  his 
migration  to  the  state  of  Texas,  which  was  then  con- 
sidered on  the  very  frontier  of  civilization.  He  estab- 
lished his  home  in  Houston  county,  which  has  been  his 
place  of  residence  during  the  long  intervening  period  of 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  here  he  found  at  once  a 
requisition  for  his  services  in  the  pedagogic  profession. 
He  was  a  successful  and  popular  teacher  in  the  pioneer 
i-chools  for  a  period  of  one  year  and  in  the  meanwhile 
continued  his  study  of  law,  which  he  had  initiated  in  his 
native  state.  Only  a  brief  period  elapsed  ere  the  young 
disciple  of  Kent  and  Blackstone  found  himself  diverted 
from  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  by  the  call  of  higher 
duty,  for  upon  the  inception  of  the  war  between  the 
states  he  promptly  subordinated  all  personal  interests 
to  tender  his  aid  in  defense  of  the  cause  of  the  Co!i 
federacy. 

In  July,  1861,  Judge  Wall  numberod  himself  anion <j 
the  valiant  volunteers  who  enlisted  in  the  company 
known  as  the  Crockett  Southrons,  which  was  recruited 
at  Crockett,  the  judicial  center  of  Houston  county.  He 
acoompanied  his  command  to  Virginia,  where  it  became 
an  integral  part  of  General  Louis  T.  Wigfall's  bat- 
talion of  infantry,  this  command  soon  afterward  being 
increased  to  a  full  regiment,  known  as  the  First  Texas 
Infantry,  and  attached  to  Hood's  famous  Texas  Brigade. 
Enlisting  as  a  private,  Judge  Wall  was  soon  made  sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  his  company.  He  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Seven  Pines  and  Eltham's  Landing,  and  in 
the  Seven  Days'  battle  before  the  city  of  Richmond, 
whose  seven  hills  looked  down  upon  a  stage  where  grim- 
visaged  war  held  bloody  sway.  At  the  battle  of  Gaines' 
Mill,  in  June,  1862,  he  was  tice  wounded,  being  shot 
through  the  right  arm  and  also  in  the  right  hand,  the  lat- 
ter injury  rendering  necessary  the  amputation  of  his 
thumb  at  its  base.  This  openation  so  affected  the  muscles 
of  the  hand  and  arm  that  the  limb  has  since  continued 
practically  disabled,  besides  being  a  source  of  no  little 
physical  suffering  at  intervals.  For  gallant  and  meri- 
torious conduct  in  battle  Judge  Wall  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  in  July,  1863,  and  was  assigned 
to  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department.  His  physical  in- 
juries rendered  him  ineligible  for  further  field  service, 
and  under  these  conditions  he  was  made  quartermaster 
for  the  First  Congressional  District  of  Texas,  and  he 
continued  in  service  as  commander  of  the  Confederate 
post  at  Crockett  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  entered 
the  Confederate  service  m  response  to  the  first  call  for 
volunteers,  and  three  other  brothers  entered  the  service 
from  Louisiana,  as  members  of  the  Point  Coupee  bat- 
talion of  light  infantry.  The  eldest  brother,  Charles 
.T.  P.,  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Belmont, 
Missouri.  John  Quitman  Wall  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  and  was  serving  as  such  in  the  defense  of 
Fort    Pcmberton    at    the    time    when    he    was    painfully 


wounded  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine,  which 
had  been  fired  by  a  shot  from  the  enemy.  By  reason 
of  his  bravery  at  this  time  he  was  highly  complimented 
by  his  commander  and  was  advanced  to  the  post  of 
captain  of  artillery. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Judge  Wall  re-established 
his  home  at  Crockett  and  turned  his  attention  to  the 
winning  of  the  victories  of  peace.  In  1878  he  was 
elected  to  the  bench  of  the  county  court,  and  through 
successive  re-elections  he  continued  the  incumbent  of 
this  judicial  office  for  eight  years,  his  retirement  there- 
from occurring  in  November,  1886.  His  broad  mental 
ken,  excellent  knowledge  of  the  law  and  clear  comprehen- 
sion of  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice  made  him 
an  ideal  jurist,  and  in  his  long  service  on  the  bench, 
marked  by  many  important  decisions,  few  of  his  official 
rulings  met  with  reversal  by  courts  of  higher  jurisdic- 
tion. After  his  retirement  from  the  bench  Judge  Wall 
continued  in  the  active  general  practice  of  law  for  several 
years,  and  since  that  time  he  has  given  the  major  part  of 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  supervision  of  his  real 
estate  interests. 

Essentially  and  unselfishly  loyal  to  the  state  of  his 
adoption  and  interested  in  every  movement  that  has 
made  for  social  and  material  advancement,  Judge  Wall 
has  done  much  to  further  civic  and  industrial  progress  in 
hia  home  city  and  county,  the  magnificent  develop- 
ment of  which  has  been  compassed  within  the  period  of 
his  residence  here.  In  the  trying  period  foUowing  the 
close  of  the  Civil  war  he  was  specially  zealous  and  de- 
termined in  his  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  education 
in  his  county  and  the  state  at  large.  He  was  an  un- 
compromising advocate  of  the  free-school  system  and 
in  behalf  of  the  cause  he  made  forceful  and  effective 
public  addresses  throughout  Houston  county  and  else- 
where in  the  state,  the  while,  in  season  and  out,  he  never 
lost  an  opportunity  to  impress  upon  his  fellow  citizens 
the  paramount  importance  of  providing  proper  educa- 
tionid  facilities  and  placing  them  within  reach  of  the 
youth  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 

In  1896  Judge  Wall  represented  Houston  county  in 
the  Twenty-seventh  general  assembly  of  the  state  legis- 
lature, and  one  of  the  most  noble  and  consistent  of  his 
many  admirable  services  in  this  connection  was  the 
drafting  and  ably  championing  an  amendment  to  the 
state  constitution  to  the  effect  of  granting  pensions  to 
disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  who  had  served  in  the  cause 
of  the  Confederacy  in  the  Civil  war  and  also  the  extend- 
ing of  pensions  to  the  veterans'  widows  who  had  not 
contracted  second  marriages.  He  was  also  the  framer 
of  the  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform  of  Texas,  at 
the  time  of  the  great  Hogg-Clark  controversy,  by  means 
of  which  the  Texas  Soldiers'  Home  was  established  in 
Austin. 

With  naught  of  intellectual  bigotry  or  personail  intol- 
erance, Judge  Wall,  as  may  well  be  inferred,  is  a  man  of 
decided  and  well  fortified  convictions  and  opinions,  while 
manifesting  full  respect  for  the  views  of  others.  He  is 
a  stalwart  of  stalwarts  in  the  camp  of  the  Democratic 
party  and  has  boldly  baffled  all  attempts  to  effect  his 
^^reconstruction,''  with  the  result  being  that  he  adheres 
fearlessly  and  with  characteristic  broadness  of  view  to 
the  ante-bellum  states 'rights  policy.  His  wife  is  a 
zealous  communicant  of  the  Methodist  church.  Judge 
Wall  is  a  member  of  the  time-honored  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, affiliating  with  Lothrop  Lodge,  No.  21,  Ancient 
Free  &  Accepted  Masons,  and  Trinity  Chapter,  No.  4, 
Royal  Arch  Masons,  of  which  latter  he  is  a  past  high 
priest.  With  all  loyal  and  affectionate  interest  in  his 
old  comrades  of  the  Civil  war,  Judge  Wall  is  one  of  the 
most  appreciative  and  valued  members  of  Crockett  Camp, 
No.  141,  United  Confederate  Veterans,  of  which  he 
served  several  years  as  commander. 

Beginning  his  independent  career  with  virtnally  no 
capitalistic  resources,  but  highly  endowed  in  energy,  am- 
bition and  integrity  of  purpose.  Judge  Wall  has  shown 
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a  mastery  of  cireunistanees  and  expedients  and  has 
gained  success  and  hns  accumulated  a  competency  suf- 
ficient unto  the  needs  of  himself  and  family.  His  home, 
which  has  given  lilm  the  utmost  satisfaction,  is  a  hand- 
some,  modern  residence  in  Crockett,  the  same  being  of 
fine  old  colonial  design  so  favored  during  the  old  regime 
in  the  south,  and  in  its  gracious  and  generous  hospi- 
tality the  liome  upholds  the  patrician  traditions  and 
social  amenities  that  made  that  some  old  regime  the 
most  beautiful  and  romantic  in  the  history  of  our  Amer- 
ican republic.  Courtly,  dignified  and  possessed  of  unfail- 
ing consideration  an«l  alf ability,  Judge  Wall  finds  the 
gracious  twilight  of  his  long  and  useful  life  to  be  com- 
passed by  the  most  grateful  surroundings  and  associa- 
tions, and  few  citizens  of  tlie  Lone  Star  state  can  muster 
a  greater  troop  of  friends  than  can  this  honored  and 
representative  citizen  of  Houston  county. 

On  the  6th  of  Decem])er,  lS()fi,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Judge  Wall  to  Miss  Nettie  Cooper,  who 
was  born  in  Monroe  county,  Georgia,  on  the  30th  of 
March,  1847,  and  who  has  been  a  resident  of  Texas 
since  her  girlhood  days.  She  is  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Judge  Leroy  W.  Cooper,  who  came  with  his  family  from 
Georgia  to  Texas  in  1856  and  who  was  appointed  to  the 
bench  of  the  Ninth  judicial  district  of  the  state  by  Hon. 
Andrew  J.  Hamilton,  the  military  governor  of  Texas 
and  to  the  ben<*h  of  the  Third  district  by  Governor 
E.  J.  Davis.  He  held  judicial  office  for  six  years  and 
thereafter  held  precedence  as  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  Houston  county,  his  active  profes- 
sional work  having  been  continued,  at  Crockett,  until 
his  death,  in  1901.  His  wife  died  in  1911,  on  December 
6.  ^frs.  Wall,  who  was  graduated  in  the  Andrew  Female 
College,  at  Huntsville,  this  state,  is  a  woman  of  most 
attractive  personality  and  high  intelle<*tuality,  and  slie 
has  been  a  j)rominent  and  lovetl  figure  in  the  leading 
social  activities  of  her  home  city,  where  she  is  held  in 
loving  esteem  by  all  who  have  come  within  the  compass 
of  her  gentle  influence.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Wall  became 
the  parents  of  six  children,  and  tlie  angel  of  death  has 
never  encroached  upon  this  ideal  family  circle,  save 
ont-e,  when  a  son,  Lee,  passed  away  in  infancy.  Miss 
Minriie  Kvelyn  remains  at  the  parental  home  and  is  a 
j>()puljir  factor  in  social  affairs  in  the  community:  Wil- 
liam ('.  resides  in  the  city  of  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana, 
wlicrc  lie  conducts  a  wholesale  grocery  hiisinoss,  l)esi<les 
wliicli  lie  has  an  extensive  rice-packing  establishment  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans;  Annie  Pauline  is  the  wife  of 
Keeves  .Tovilon,  who  is  en^ageil  in  the  wholesale  feed  and 
])ro(hu*e  business  at  Ijukc  Diarh^s,  Louisiana;  Charles  J. 
is  in  cliarge  of  the  rice  packing  business  in  New  Orleans, 
being  the  resident  member  with  his  brother,  W.  C,  and 
Walton  B.  is  prominently  identified  with  the  banking 
business  as  cashier  at  Tiondon,  Arkansas. 

Kdwaki)  Kvkkktt  liKYSON,  M.  [).  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Bryson  of  Pittsbnrj^  comes  of  a  family  that  identified 
itself  with  Texas  as  early  as  in  1^6"),  when  the  father 
of  the  subject.  Judjj^e  Samuel  C.  Bryson,  brought  h»s 
familv  iuto  Lamar  countv  and  established  his  home  at 
Biardstowti.  .Fudge  Bryson  was  born  in  Buncombe 
county.  North  (Carolina,  in  1830,  and  his  wife  was  born 
in  Tlavwdod  countv  in  1839.  She  was  educated  in  the 
district  of  hor  birth  and  there  married  her  husband 
while  lie  was  preparing  himself  for  a  career  in  the  h'gal 
profession.  With  the  oi)ening  of  the  Civil  war  the  embryo 
judge  entered  the  Confederate  service  and  was  com- 
mipsi(Mie«l  colonel  of  the  Twenty-fifth  North  Carolina 
Infantry,  passing  through  the  long  siege  in  the  army 
of  Northern  Virginia.  He  received  a  wound  in  the  leg 
in  one  of  the  many  engagements  in  whiidi  he  particij)ated. 
aTid  in  Inter  life  lived  over  many  of  the  events  of  the 
war  wliilo  seatrd  about  the  campfires  of  the  Confederate 
Vct»Mans.  .Fudgp  Bryson  was  a  man  of  wide  general 
inforniation.  (piick  of  speech  and  ever  ready  for  the  ]dat- 
form    when    an    address    vas    called    for    or    a    ];olitical 


speech  in  demand.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  politia 
of  Lamar  county  and  was  elected  count jr  judge  about 
1877  or  '78,  serving  most  efficiently  in  that  offiee  and 
proving  the  quality  of  his  citizenship  there  as  he  did  in 
every  puldic  act  of  his  life.  He  practiced  la^v  for  i 
few  years  after  he  retired  from  the  bench,  and  then 
settled  in  Biardsto>vn,  where  he  passed  his  laat  years  as 
a  farmer  and  died  in  the  year  1902.  Among  other  spe- 
cific items  of  his  public  service,  might  fittingly  be  men- 
tioned his  election  to  the  state  legislature  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  days  previous  to  the  Civil  war. 

Judge  Bryson  married  Miss  Margaret  Francis^  i 
daughter  of  William  l^ancis,  a  carpenter  and  builder  of 
Haywood  county,  North  Carolina,  and  to  them  were  bom 
seven  children,  of  whom  mention  is  briefly  made  as  fol- 
lows: Edward  Everett,  the  subject  of  this  review;  Sam- 
uel Z.  of  Louisville^  Kentucky:  Miss  Lice,  of  Lamar 
county,  Texas;  William  J.  of  Port  Arthur,  Liouiaiana; 
Thomas  J.,  Bobert  and  Miss  Maggie,  all  of  Biardstown, 
Ijaniar  county,  where  their  mother  also  resides. 

Edward  Everett  Bryson  was  born  in  Haywood  county. 
North  C'arolina,  in  1859.  His  early  training  was  given 
him  in  the  public  schools  of  Blossom  Prairie  and  Biardfl- 
town,  and  in  his  teens  ho  himself  became  a  teacher  of 
the  country  st>hools,  which,  after  an  experience  of  two 
years  he  abandoned  and  took  up  the  study  of  medicine 
entering  the  Louisville  Hospital  Medical  College  in  1884, 
he  was  able  in  1885  to  engage  in  practice  upon  certlfl- 
cate  of  the  local  board  of  Lamar  county,  and  he  cm- 
tinned  so  for  five  years  before  he  returned  to  complete 
his  education,  his  graduating  from  the  Louisville  Mediad 
school  coming  in  1891. 

With  his  diploma,  Dr.  Bryson  located  in  Pittsburg  in- 
stead of  returning  to  his  former  location,  and  since  ISfti 
he  has  been  identified  with  the  Camp  county  medical 
l>rofession.  Tn  1902  and  again  in  1908  he  took  post- 
graduate school  of  New  York  and  his  professional  affilia- 
tion is  with  the  county  and  state  medical  societies,  of 
which  former  he  has  served  both  as  president  and  secff- 
tary. 

On  December  19,  1892,  Dr.  Bryson  married  in  Pirv 
burg,  Texas,  ;Mi8s  Nettie  Bailey  becoming  his  wife.  She 
is  a  daughter  of  John  W.  Bailey  who  came  to  Teisa 
from  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  a  well-to-do  farmer  all  his 
life.  To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bryson  have  been  born  two  chil- 
dren: Oarence  Everett,  a  student  in  Vanderbilt  "Cni- 
versity,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  ^fiss  Eunice  May. 

Dr.  Bryson  is  a  Democrat  and  holds  to  the  principles 
an<l  pre<-epts  of  that  party,  as  did  his  father,  the  Judge. 
Tie  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Pittsburg  council. 
and  has  shown  in  many  ways  the  excellent  quality  of  hi» 
citiyeiishi]).  He  and  his  family  are  members  and  attend- 
ants  of   the    ^lethodist   Episcopal   church. 

Cttestkr  L.  Turner.  That  there  are  to  be  found  in 
our  midst  today  many  men  and  women  engaged  in  edu- 
<'Mtional  work  who  realize  to  the  full  the  privilege  that 
is  theirs  in  their  work  of  training  the  young  mind,  is  i 
fact  whi<*h  we  may  not  disregard  and  whien  is  one  of 
the  fine  thinjjs  encountered  from  time  to  time.  But  it 
must  be  aibnitted  that  there  are  a  lesser  number  who 
are  so  devoted  to  their  work  in  their  immediate  locality 
tliat  they  will  decline  advancement  in  their  prof^BsioB 
rather  than  to  give  up  their  association  with  the  yonnjr 
of  their  roninuinity.  Civic  loyalty  here  finds  its  highest 
expression,  and  as  such  may  not  pass  unnoticed.  Prof. 
Chester  Ti.  Turner  has  demonstrated  the  character  and 
quality  of  his  devotion  to  his  work  in  Pittsburg,  and 
jrivon  the  ultimate  proof  of  the  depth  of  his  interest  in 
the  education  of  the  rising  generations  of  the  city  by 
declining  repeatedly  to  enter  the  field  of  college  ediira- 
tion  and  assume  larger  resnonsibilities.  His  refusal  hai 
been  in  no  sense  influenced  by  any  disinclination  to  take 
upon  hinisolf  greater  duties  and  responsibilities  but 
rather  bv  his  stanch  and  unfailing  interest  in  his  own 
town,  believing  as  he  does  that  Pittsburg  offers  a  bettsr 
opportunity  for  the  achievement  of  actual    xeaults  than 
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does  any  field  outside  the  domain  of  public  school  edu- 
cation. It  is  gratifying  to  say  that  Pittsburg  realizes 
something  of  the  unselfiShness  and  devotion  of  Professor 
Turner  as  evidenced  by  his  continuance  in  his  work 
here.  As  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Pitts- 
burg he  has  been  a  dominant  force  in  the  educational 
life  of  the  state  for  almost  twenty  years.  His  achieve- 
ments as  directing  head  of  four  different  city  schools  of 
the  state  place  him  high  among  the  more  able  school 
men  of  the  commonwealth  and  show  him  to  be  a  master 
of  the  philosophy  as  well  as  of  the  science  of  education. 

Chester  L.  Turner  was  born  near  Poplar  Grove,  Ar- 
kansas, on  November  S,  1873,  and  he  is  the  son  of 
George  B.  Turner,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  Poplar 
Grove.  The  father  was  a  man  fairly  well  educated,  who 
engaged  in  farming  after  the  Civil  war  and  retired 
finally  with  the  accumulation  of  a  competency  sufficient 
to  maintain  him  in  his  after  years.  He  joined  Captain 
Turner's  Company  in  a  Confederate  regiment  and  served 
in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  during  the  war. 
He  was  in  the  engagement  about  Helena,  at  Cotton 
Plant,  as  well  as  participating  in  other  field  service  of 
a  like  character.  As  a  citizen. he  was  one  who  led  a 
simple,  earnest  and  industrious  life  with  rural  interests 
chief  among  his  activities,  and  he  married  Miss  Hen- 
rietta C.  Davis,  a  daughter  of  Kev.  Davis,  a  minister 
of  the  Missionary  Baptist  church,  who  settled  in  Ar- 
kansas from  Mississippi,  and  in  that  church  faith  the 
five  children  bom  to  them  were  reared.  Three  of  that 
number  only  came  to  years  of  maturity, — Shelby  G., 
of  Poplar  Grove,  Arkansas;  Chester  L.,  of  Pittsburg, 
Texas,  and  Miss  Euby  Turner,  also  a  resident  of  Poplar 
Grove. 

Concerning  the  ancestry  of  the  family,  it  is  known 
that  the  paternal  grandfather  of  Professor  Turner  of 
this  review  was  Bedford  Turner,  who  came  out  of  Vir- 
ginia to  Arkansas  and  there  married  Miss  Jane  Calvert, 
who  was  a  descendant  of  Lord  Calvert,  of  Baltimore, 
and  to  whom  were  born  three  sons, — Sunipter,  George  B. 
and  T>andon. 

Until  he  was  a  lad  of  fourteen  the  couiicij  was  the 
abiding  place  of  Chester  L.  Turner,  and  at  that  time 
his  parents  moved  to  the  town  of  Poplar  Grove.  There 
he  was  graduated  from  the  city  schools,  following  up 
that  training  later  with  a  post  graduate  course.  He 
entered  Ouacl^ita  College  at  Arkadelphia  and  there  in 
1S93  he  took  his  A.  B.  degree.  He  soon  after  began 
teaching  at  Nashville,  Arkansas,  and  three  years  later 
when  he  had  finished  his  work  at  Jefferson,  Texas,  he 
was  honored  by  his  Alma  Mater  with  the  Master's  de- 
gree for  extension  work  and  for  professional  attainments. 

Professor  Turner  began  his  work  in  Texas  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  Jefferson  in  1894  and  his  four 
years  of  grading,  elaboration  and  amplification  enabled 
hiiTi  to  turn  over  to  the  district  board  a  splendid  sys- 
tem, with  perfect  articulation  in  its  mechanism  and  the 
most  excellent  harmony  in  its  atmosphere.  He  assumed 
the  supervision  of  the  city  schools  of  Mineola  next 
and  during  his  two  years  there  he  secured  complete 
affiliation  with  the  University  of  Texas  and  set  a  stan 
dard  of  excellence  in  operation  that  thoroughly  leavened 
the  educational  atmosphere  and  fabric  of  the  city,  and 
thus  added  a  second  victory  to  his  score.  At  Carthage, 
where  he  had  the  direction  of  educational  affairs  for 
the  next  six  years  he  brought  order  out  of  a  somewhat 
uncertain  and  chaotic  state  of  public  education  and 
set  a  pace  for  his  successor  that  led  directly  toward  the 
ultimate  goal  he  had  in  mind  for  that  school  system 
nnd  added  the  cap  sheaf  to  his  already  glowing  reputa- 
tion as  a  superintendent,  and  brought  him  a  reward  in 
service  higher  up. 

The  advent  of  Professor  Turner  in  the  schools  of 
Pittsburg  dates  from  1906,  and  he  assumed  charge  here 
after  a  dozen  years  of  su])erintendency  of  a  successful 
nature  in  otheV  schools  of  Texas.  He  has  witnessed 
and  helped  to  bring  into  being  almost  a  complete  meta- 


morphosis in  tlte  educational  affairs  of  the  county  seat 
and  the  results  have  amply  justified  the  wisdom  of  the 
school  board  that  discovered  and  secured  this  young 
disciple  of  Horace  Mann  to  assume  the  reisponsibility  of 
the  educational  destinies  of  the  children  of  Pittsburg. 

When  Professor  Turner  came  into  the  office  of  super- 
intendent, acconomodations  for  the  housing  of  the  pupils 
were  entirely  inadequate  and  inconvenient, -comprising  a 
central  brick  building,  two  stories  in  height,  and  rooms 
in  the  city  hall  where  some  of  the  grade  teachers  were 
laboring  under  an  immense  handicap  in  their  efforts  to 
carry  out  the  vvork  of  the  course  with  any  degree  of 
efficiency.  During  his  first  four  years  a  movement  for 
a  new  building  acquired  a  momentum  that  brought  about 
a  realization  of  the  hopes  of  all  and  a  fine  brick -build- 
ing, with  two  stories  and  basement,  steam  heated  and 
with  approved  sanitation,  came  into  existence  and  use. 
The  building  provides  ten  teachers*  rooms,  faculty  room, 
extra  class  room,  office  and  superintendent's  private 
reception  room.  Domestic  science  and  manual  training 
courses  are  provided  for,  with  suitable  work  rooms  for 
both  departments,  and  laboratory  quarters  for  extensive 
work  in  the  sciences  whenever  the  judgment  of  the  super- 
intendent and  his  advisers  shall  determine  upon  that 
addition  to  the  present  curriculum  of  the  school.  The 
work  of  the  school  is  based  upon  the  now  popular  Unit 
system,  and  the  school  is  affiliated  with  the  various  state 
educational  institutions  of  Texas.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
since  the  advent  of  Professor  Turner  an  interest  for 
higher  education  has  permeated  the  schools,  and  stimu- 
lated seventy-five  per  cent  of  its  graduates  to  continue 
their  studies  in  other  schools  and  colleges, — another 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  expending  $50,000  for  suit- 
able school  accommodations  in   the  city. 

Professor  Turner's  fame  as  an  educator  has  extended 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  town,  or  the  confines 
of  the  state.  As  a  member  of  the  Educational  Confer- 
ence of  Texas  he  has  acted  with  its  committee  work  on 
various  occasions  and  has  attended  all  the  meetings  of 
the  Conference  during  the  past  several  years.  At  the 
Dallas  meeting  in  1908,  he  delivered  the  response  to  the 
address  of  welcome  of  the  city,  and  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  the  Conference  to  attempt  to 
bridge  the  apparent  gulf  between  the  common  schools 
and  the  University  of  the  state.  It  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion that  that  committee  put  forth  an  effort  that  re- 
sulted in  removing  that  barrier  and  establishing  a  feel- 
ing of  common  interest  and  mutual  fellowship  between 
the  people  and  its  highest  house  of  learning. 

As  a  member  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  his 
response  to  demands  upon  his  time  and  his  experience 
has  always  been  ready  and  liberal.  Such  occasions  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  the  time  ''experience  meet- 
ings'' where  a  mutual  interchange  of  ideas  results  in  a 
mutual  help,  and  those  who  attend  them  add  fuel  to 
the  glowing  flame  that  keeps  the  educational  torch  of 
Texas  well  lighted.  In  1909  Professor  Turner  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Normal  Board  of  Examiners, 
where  he  did  splendid  work  for  the  boar^.  Besides  his 
regular  school  work  in  the  associations  and  conferences 
and  the  miscellaneous  duties  which  necessarily  devolve 
upon  him  as  a  citizen,  he  has  carried  on  studies  that 
are  leading  him  inevitably  toward  his  doctor's  degree. 
His  extension  work  in  the  Chicago  University  has  been 
carried  on  during  his  summer  vacations  during  the  past 
several  years,  and  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  while  he 
is  annually  conferring  honors  upon  young  people  who 
have  finished  their  work  under  his  direction,  he  him- 
self is  a  candidate  for  honors  that  shall  give  him  recog- 
nition yet  further  among  the  men  of  learning  of  his 
state. 

On  December  25,  1895,  Professor  Turner  was  mar- 
ried in  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas,  to  Miss  Virginia  E.  But- 
ler, a  daughter  of  John  W.  Butler,  a  merchant  and 
farmer  and  a  Virginia  settler  there.  He  was  a  soldier 
of  the   Confederacy,   and   saw   much   of   the   hardships 
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of  war  in  those  da.vs  of  Civil  strife.  He  married  Mibb 
Laura  Scott,  who  bore  him  children  as  follows:  Bjron, 
a  resident  of  Murfreesboro,  Arkansas;  Mrs.  Turner;  and 
the  Misses  Elizabeth  and  Annie  Laurie  Butler,  residents 
of  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas.  The  Butler  family  is  one  of 
stanch  Scotch  lineage,  and  they  trace  their  ancestry  di- 
rect from  the  family  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  To  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Turner  have  been  born  Virginia  Lucile  Turner. 
As  has  been  mentioned  previously,  Professor  Turner 
has  declined  offers  of  no  little  advantage  to  himself, 
among  them  the  presidency  of  the  I^xington  College 
for  Young  Women,  at  Lexington,  Missouri,  in  1912,  and 
prior  to  this  he  refused  a  ohU  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Mountain  Home  College  at  Mountain  Home,  Arkansas. 
He  has  held  himself  aloof  from  all  such  proffers,  firm 
in  his  determination  to  carry  forward  the  educational 
interests  of  Pittsburg  and  ber  people,  in  which  worthy 
ambition  he  is  stanchly  seconded  by  an  appreciative 
public. 

Leonidas  R.  Hall.  As  president  of  the  Pittsburg 
National  Bank  for  many  years  and  otherwise  identified 
with  the  commercial  life  of  this  citv  for  somethinjj  like 
a  third  of  a  century,  Leonidas  R.  Hall's  strenuous  and 
altogether  useful  life  has  been  visibly  reflected  in  the 
material  growth  of  the  city  and  in  the  intimate  trade 
relations  he  has  maintained  with  it  through  all  these 
years.  In  recent  years  banks  and  banking  have  held 
the  almost  undivided  interest  of  Mr.  Hall,  and  he  is 
widely  and  favorably  known  throughout  this  section  of 
the  state  in  financial  circles,  no  less  than  three  of  the 
leading  banks  of  the  district  having  been  founded  by 
him. 

Coming  of  a  typically  southern  family,  Leonidas  P. 
Hall  was  born  in  Coosa  county,  Alabama,  on  March  24, 
1854,  and  is  the  son  of  Boling  Hall  and  his  wife,  Carrie 
E.  Graham,  the  latter  a  daughter  of  John  L.  Graham  and 
a  sister  of  Ex-Congressman  M.  D.  Graham,  who  served 
in  the  lower  house  at  Washington,  both  from  Alabam'i 
and  Texas,  representing  the  Nacogdoches  district  in  the 
state  last  named.  In  1858,  Boling  Hall  removed  his 
family  from  Alabama  to  Texas,  settling  first  near  Knox- 
ville  in  Cherokee  county,  where  he  died  in  1859,  when 
he  was  about  forty  years  of  age.  He  was  a  fanner 
and  his  life  was  an  uneventful  one,  his  chief  interests 
being  within  his  family  circle.  The  wife  and  mother 
died  in  1898.  To  them  were  bom  twelve  children,  con- 
cerning whom  brief  mention  is  made  at  this  point. 
Eliza  married  Col.  James  IT.  Jones,  who  served  in  Con- 
gress from  the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Texas 
and  maintained  his  residence  at  Henderson,  Texas,  where 
Mrs.  Jones  died.  Margaret  married  Tip  Likens,  also 
a  Henderson  man,  and  in  widowhood  she  married  Dr. 
Alexander,  her  death  finally  occurring  at  Henderson 
where  she  had  long  made  her  home.  John  O.  is  a 
resident  of  Pittsburg,  Texas,  Dixon  B.  served  in  the 
Confederate  army  and  died  in  Rusk  county.  Mary  J. 
married  Finley  Jones  and  is  now  deceased.  Emma  E. 
became  the  wife  of  Dr.  A.  D.  Stroud  of  Henderson, 
and  there  she  died.  Ella  died  unmarried.  Ellen  E. 
married  Judge  S.  J.  Hendricks  of  Henderson  and  died 
in  Rusk  county.  Smith  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Mans- 
field as  a  Confederate  soldier.  Alice  V.  resides  in  Alex- 
andria, Louisiana,  the  wife  of  A.  Wettermark.  William 
M.  died  in  Henderson.  Texas,  unmarried.  Leonidas  R., 
the  youngest  of  the  twelve,  is  he  whose  name  heads  this 
review. 

Leonidas  Hall  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years  was 
employed  at  his  books  in  such  schools  as  his  com- 
munity provided.  At  that  age  he  entered  the  high 
school  at  Gilmer,  and  he  was  not  yet  of  legal  age  when 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  County  Clerk  of  Upshur 
county,  remaining  a  deputy  until  1881,  when  he  re- 
moved from  Oilmer  and  permanently  identified  him- 
self with  Pittsbursr.  Here  he  secured  a  clerkship  in  the 
establishmenf  of  W.  H.  Gillian,  where  he  served  for  two 


years,  and  then  put  to  the  test  the  experience   he  haA 
garnered   by   opening   a   grocery   store   on    hia    own    re- 
sponsibility.    After  some  few  years  of  successful  opera- 
tion  he  formed   a   partnership   with   a   Mr.    Wylie   and 
the  firm  of  Hall  &   Wylie  continued  for   a   time   when 
Mr.    Hall   retired    from    the   concern    and    purchased    a 
half  interest   in  J.   M.  Holman's  hardware   and    furni- 
ture business.     The  new  firm  of  Holman  &  Hall  existed 
thereafter  until   1900,   when   Mr.   Hall  sold   out    to   his 
partner   and   engaged  in   the   banking   business    at   Gil- 
mer.    He  purchased  the  old  Gilmer  bank  in    1901  and 
proceeded  to  organize  the  First  National  Bank,  convert- 
ing  the   private   bank   into  a   National   institution    and 
changing  the  name  to  indicate  the  same.     He  held  much 
of  the  stock,  became  cashier  of  the  concern  and  directed 
its  affairs  successfully  for  three  years,  when  he  disposed 
of  his  interest  in  the  bank  and  abandoned  the  field.     He 
then  returned  to  Pittsburg  and  here  he  entered  the  fin- 
ancial field,  beginning  his  activities  by  organizing   the 
Pittsburg  National  Bank,  of  which  he  straightway  be- 
came president.     The  bank  was  chartered  in   1904  with 
a  capital  of  $25,000,  later  increased  to  $50,000.     Within 
two  years  from  the  date  of  its  organisation  the  increase 
in  ca})italization  was  made,  indicating  something  of  the 
place  the  bank  readily  assumed  in  the  community.     The 
surplus  of  the  bank  today  is  almost  one-half  the  amount 
of  its  capital  stock.     Associated  with  the  management 
of  this  well  known  institution  are  the  leading  busines 
men    of   Pittsburg   and   Camp   county.      Its    active    vice 
president  is  E.  R.  Greer;   its  first  vice  president   is  W. 
L.  Garrett  and  its  cashier  Raby  L.  Hopkins.     The  di- 
rectorate includes  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Garrett,  E.  P.  Grammer, 
W.  A.  Smith,  J.  M.  Holman,  W.  T.  Euford,  J.  W.  Taylor 
and  H.  H.  TiUedecke.     The  bank  is  on  a  fiirm  and  de- 
pendable   foundation,    and   its    deposits   lead    all    other 
institutions  of  its  kind  in  Pittsburg. 

Another  of  the  financial  concerns  of  which  Mr.  TT|iTI 
is  the  founder  and  a  present  day  director  is  the  Naples 
National  Bank,  of  Naples,  Texas,  organized  in  1906l 
Mr.  Hall  was  for  a  time  its  vice  president,  uid  is  stJ 
a  member  of  its  board  of  directors.  He  also  organi»>4 
the  First  Guaranty  State  of  Leesburg  in  1911,  and  it 
vice  president  of  the  TPittslmrg  Fair  Association,  which 
he  helped  to  bring  into  existence  and  encouraged  to 
become  one  of  the  successful  fair  associations  of  the 
state. 

While  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Holman  &  Hall,  Mr. 
Hall  contributed  much  in  a  material  way  to  the  perma- 
nence and  beauty  of  the  streets  of  Pittsburg  by  the 
erection  of  many  of  its  brick  buildings.  With  Mr.  Hd- 
man  he  erected  their  store  block  and  probably  a  dozen 
of  the  brick  business  houses  of  the  place  have  been 
reared  as  a  result  of  his  activities  in  the  building  move- 
ment of  the  city.  He  built  the  Pittsburg  National  Bank 
Building  in  1911,  the  chief  and  most  attractive  businefli 
house  here,  and  two  other  houses  of  imposing  appearance 
adjacent  to  the  bank  building  came  up  under  his  direc- 
tion and  the  expenditure  of  his  capital.  His  fine  home, 
elegant  in  its  every  appointment  and  of  attractive  de- 
sign, stands  upon  an  eminence  commanding  a  pleasing 
view  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  native  forest  trees  that 
add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  place.  In  build- 
ing this  home  it  was  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Hall  to  rear 
a  structure  that  would  be  a  real  home,  with  all  the 
comfort  and  conveniences  thereof,  and  at  the  samt 
time  add  something  to  the  architectural  beanty  of  the 
city.  It  is  undeniable  that  Mr.  Hall  was  pecnliarly  suc- 
cessful in  both  his  plans. 

The  sturdy  devotion  that  Mr.  Hall  has  ever  given 
to  his  business  activities  has  had  the  effect  of  with- 
holding him  from  any  participation  in  political  move- 
ments. But  he  is  a  Democrat  and  his'  views  are  nsnally 
coincident  with  those  of  the  party  upon  economic  and 
financial  questions  of  the  day.  A  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church,  he  is  a  steward  of  the 
and  fraternizes  with  the  Knights  of  Pythia*. 
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Mr.  Hall  was  married  at  Gilmer,  Tezas^  on  July  17, 
IS 7 3,  to  Miss  Julia  A.  Derrick,  a  daughter  of  James 
A.  Derrick,  whose  life  story  is  bound  up  in  the  his- 
tory of  Upshur  county,  in  which  he  settled  as  a  pioneer 
from  Alabama,  and  in  which  he  gave  long  and  faithful 
public  service.  He  was  county  clerk  for  many  years,  as 
well  as  district  clerk  for  a  correspondingly  long  period, 
and  in  many  ways  left  his  mark  upon  the  records  of 
the  county.  He  married  Delia  Stewart,  a  la^  of  Ar- 
kansas birth,  and  their  children  numbered  two:  Mrs. 
Hall  and  J.  O.  Derrick,  of  Gilmer.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hall  have  been  born  three  children.  James  B.  is  a 
grocer  of  Colorado  City,  Texas,  and  he  is  married  to 
Miss  Sallie,  the  daughter  of  A.  D.  Martin,  of  Pitts- 
burg. Carrie  E.  married  W.  E.  Berry,  of  Pittsburg,  and 
has  one  daughter,  Christell.  Alfred  A.  is  a  student  at 
Bingham  MUrtary  School,  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Hall  is  a  man  of  the  most  worthy  character,  and 
for  his  splendid  integrity  he  is  widely  known  in  busi- 
ness and  other  circles  of  this  section  of  the  state.  A 
genial  and  kindly  man,  he  is  one  who  readily  makes 
friends  and  has  the  power  to  retain  them,  although  he 
is  of  a  quiet  nature  and  not  inclined  to  take  the  initiative 
in  his  acquaintances  with  new  people.  The  family  is 
one  that  has  long  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  friendship 
of  the  best  people  of  the  community  and  its  various 
members  have  taken  their  places  in  the  leading  social 
activities  of  the  city  and  wherever  they  have  been  found. 

Thomas  Scott  Bagland,  M.  D.,  Is  a  leading  physician 
of  Gilmer  and  a  conspicuous  representative  of  the  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  city.  Also  he  has  extensive  farm- 
ing interests.  His  presidency  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Gilmer  commends  his  capacity  as  a  financier 
and  his  prominent  connection  with  the  substantial  affairs 
here  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  his  success. 

Dr.  Bagland  came  to  Texas  in  January,  1895,  as  a 
young  physician  and  began  his  career  as  a  medical  prac- 
titioner in  Upshur  county.'  He  had  finished  his  college 
course  the  year  previous  and  came  into  the  progressive 
West,  seeking  not  only  a  location  professionally,  but 
also  a  place  where  he  would  find  other  opportunities. 
He  settled  at  LaFayette,  where  he  remained  till  1901, 
when  he  came  to  the  larger  field  of  Gilmer.  Here  he  has 
devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  to  the  development  of  his  financial  interests. 

Dr.  Bagland  is  a  native  of  Georgia.  He  was  born 
May  28,  1872,  at  Lyerly,  that  State,  the  son  of  George 
Bagland,  a  stock  farmer,  and  the  grandson  of  Uriah 
Bagland,  who  was  of  North  Carolina  birth  and  who, 
before  the  war,  was  one  of  the  thrifty  planters  of 
Georgia.  Uriah  Bagland  and  his  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Van  Zant,  were  the  parents  of  children  as 
follows:  Bufus,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Confederate 
army;  Mary,  who  died  unmarried;  George,  the  father 
of  Dr.  Bagland  of  Gilmer-  Bettie,  now  Mrs.  Weaver; 
.Tames ;  John ;  Joseph,  and  Sarah,  wife  of  James  Morris- 
son,  a  resident  of  Napier,  Texas. 

George  Bagland  was  reared  under  rural  influences 
and  came  to  the  period  of  the  Bebellion  with  such  edu- 
cation as  his  community  afforded  its  youth.  His  heart 
was  in  ,the  cause  for  which  the  South  battled  and  he 
entered 'the  Confederate  army  in  1861  and  remained  till 
the  end  of  the  conflict.  He  served  in  Peraberton  's  army, 
and  was  a  lieutenant  in  his  company  which  was  a  part 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  Georgia  Infantry.  With  his  com- 
mand he  was  taken  prisoner  when  Vicksburg  fell,  in 
July,  1863.  Subsequently  he  re-entered  the  ranks  and 
did  service  with  the  eastern  troops  during  the  remain- 
ing months  of  the  war.  The  returnins:  home  and  resum- 
ing: life  on  the  farm  was  beginning  life  all  over  again. 
His  father  had  suffered  great  financial  loss  by  the  de- 
struction incident  to  warfare;  chaos  reigned,  and  en- 
tirely new  conditions  had  to  be  met.  Experience,  how- 
ever, proved  a  good  teacher,  and  he  gradually  sur- 
mounted  the  difficulties   incident  to  the  freeing  of  the 


slaves  and  came  to  occupy  a  place  among  the  success- 
ful men  of  his  county.  He  was  chosen  to  administer 
the  local  judiciary,  as  justice  of  the  peace,  and  was 
elected  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  a  place  on  the  board 
of  commissioners,  where  he  gave  his  modest  service  with 
the  same  earnestness  which  was  evident  in  the  handling 
of  his  personal  affairs.  He  was  a  Democrat  and  mani- 
fested a  strong  desire  to  aid  social  movements  in  the 
interest  of  morality,  and  followed  the  teachings  of  his 
worthy  parents  along  the  line  of  their  religious  faith. 
He  was  an  official  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
Dr.  Bagland 's  mother,  before  her  marriage  Miss  Mary 
Weaver,  is  a  daughter  of  John  and  Lucy  Weaver.  Other 
members  of  the  Weaver  family  Mrs.  James  Bagland  and 
Isaac  Weaver  of  Georgia.  Of  the  children  of  Georgia 
and  Mary  (Weaver)  Bagland,  Thomas  S.  is  the  eldest. 

Thomas  S.  Bagland  grew  to  maturity  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  farm.  He  was  liberally  educated  from 
a  literary  standpoint.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  grad- 
uated at  Walnut  Grove  Academy,  and  then  he  began 
initial  preparation  for  his  professional  career.  For  a  ' 
short  time  he  studied  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  James 
A.  Smith,  of  Lyerly,  Georgia,  following  which  he  entered 
Vanderbilt  University  at  Nashville,  where  he  graduated 
in  1894.  The  few  m9nths  which  elapsed  before  his  ad- 
vent to  Texas  were  passed  at  his  old  home,  and  he 
reached  the  **Lone  Star"  state  in  the  full  vigor  of 
young  manhood  and  eager  for  the  professional  work 
awaiting  him.  After  a  dozen  years  of  field  work  he 
took  a  post-graduate  course  in  the  New  York  Polyclinic 
and  in  1907  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  post- 
graduate work  in  the  New  Orleans  Polyclinic,  where  he 
took  a  course.  He  is  local  surgeon  for  the  Marshall  & 
East  Texas  Bailroad  Company  and  local  surgeon  for 
the  St.  Louis  South- Western  Bailway. 

In  1907  Dr.  Bagland  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the 
presidency  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Gilmer.  This 
is  the  first  bank  established  here,  has  a  capital  of  $100- 
000  and  a  surplus  of  $20,000,  and  has  an  enviable  record 
as  a  dividend-payer.  Its  vice  president  is  John  S.  Barn- 
well and  its  cashier  H.  P.  McGaughy.  He  is  one  of 
the  extensive  cotton  and  com  farmers  of  the  county, 
is  interested  in  public  affairs  as  any  good  citi2en  is,  is 
heartily  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  public  schools 
and  of  higher  education,  and  is  fraternally  identified 
with  some  of  the  prominent  organizations,  including  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Masons.  Personally,  he  is 
approachable  and  genial. 

Of  Dr.  Bagland 's  immediate  family,  we  record  that 
he  has  a  wife  and  four  children,  Mary  Vaughan,  Cecils, 
Madison  and  Hugh.  It  was  at  LaFayette,  Texas,  Octo- 
ber 17,  1897,  that  Dr.  Bagland  was  married,  the  lady 
of  his  choice  being  Miss  Mamie  Denson.  Mrs.  Bagland 
is  a  daughter  of  M.  M.  and  Margaret  (Bates)  Denson, 
the  former  a  native  of  Mississippi  and  the  latter  of 
Alabama.  Mr.  Denson  settled  in  Texas  previous  to 
the  war  of  the  Bebellion.  In  his  family,  besides  Mr. 
Bagland  are  two  daughters  and  a  son.  Miss  Bettie,  Miss 
Grace,  and  Graves  P. 

Daniel  Tobias  Cross  occupies  the  responsible  position 
of  general  manager  and  president  of  The  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Electra,  with  which  he  has  been  identi- 
fied since  a  few  months  after  its  organization  in 
1912.  He  has  performed  the  duties  of  his  oflSce 
in  a  highly  creditable  manner  thus  far,  proving 
himself  possessed  of  a  deal  of  executive  ability,  and  a 
kepn  understanding  of  financial  business.  In  addition 
to  this  he  retains  his  interest  in  the  cotton  gin  business 
in  Wichita  county  which  he  established  in  1908,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  successful  enterprises  of  that  order 
in  the  county.  He  has  acquired  valuable  property  in  the 
oil  belt  that  net  him  an  income  of  some  $1,600  monthly, 
and  is  particularly  enthusiastic  about  the  future  of  the 
state  on  the  oil  question.  Mr.  Cross  may  be  properly 
designated   as   one   of   the    more   successful    and   enter- 
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priHiti^  men  of  the  county,  and  one  who  bears  the  ^ood 
will  and  confidence  of  all  who  share  in  his  acquaintance. 

Born  in  Wayne  county,  Illinois,  on  the  26th  day  of 
December,  1863,  Daniel  Tobias  Cross  is  the  son  of  James 
W.  and  Emmeline  (Kinchelow)  Gross^  natives  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Illinois,  respectively.  The  father  came  to 
Illinois  as  a  youn^  man,  and  there  he  met  and  married 
his  wife.  He  was  a  well-known  blacksmith  and  wood- 
worker in  his  day,  and  spent  the  balance  of  his  life  in 
Illinois,  dying  in  1860  at  the  early  afje  of  thirty-five. 
The  mother  died  in  IS 74,  having  reached  the  age  of 
thirty-seven.  She  was  the  mother  of  three  children,  and 
of  that  number  Daniel  T.  Cross  was  the  eldest,  and  it 
will  a])pear  that  he  was  a  very  young  child  when  he  was 
orphaned.  He  attended  the  country  schools  of  his  home 
community,  and  made  his  own  way  in  the  world  as  best 
he  might  after  he  was  eleven  ye«irs  old,  for  it  was  then 
that  the  death  of  the  mother  left  tho  children  at  the 
mercy  of  the  world.  He  came  to  Texas  while  still  in  his 
youth,  settling  in  Ellis  county  in  1SS2  and  identifying 
himself  with  the  cotton  gin  business.  He  found  the  en- 
terprise to  his  likiinr.  nnd  one  in  wliidi  I'c  was  fairly 
successful,  so  that  he  continued  to  ])e  tlnis  connected 
until  1008.  in  whicli  year  he  came  to  \Vi«'hita  count v,  and 
here  established  another  gin.  It  .should  bo  stated  here 
that,  though  he  has  since  then  identified  hiiiisclf  largely 
with  other  interests  and  activities,  he  still  retains  his  in- 
terest in  the  cotton  gin  he  established  there. 

When  The  First  National  Bank  was  establishe«l  in  1011 
the  men  who  entered  into  its  orLranization  were  W.  W. 
Rrown  and  a  ^^r.  Wagner.  Mr.  Cross  came  into  the  }>ank 
a  few  months  later  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  post 
of  general  manager  and  president  of  the  bank,  and  he 
has  since  continued  in  that  capacity.  The  bank,  which 
is  one  of  the  youngest  in  the  county,  is  fast  forging  to 
the  front  under  its  excellent  management,  and  is  well 
established  and  beais  an  excellent  reputation.  Its  capital 
stock  is  $25,000.  with  a  surplus  of  $r).0()0  and  undivided 
f.rofits  of  $5,000. 

Mr.  Cross  has,  since  coming  to  Wichita  <*ounty,  be<'ome 
interested  in  the  oil  business,  and  is  a  shareh(dder  in 
the  Cross  &  Brown  TVtroleuni  ('omj)any  at  Wichita  Falls, 
who  operate  a  well  having  a  capacity  of  seven  hundred 
barrels  dailv.  Mr.  Cross  owns  the  land  on  wliich  this 
company  operates,  and  also  has  other  oil  interests  in  the 
f>rodu<Mng  belt,  his  net  income  from  the  <'om])ined  prop- 
erties agtireirating  $1.(500  a  month.  He  is  deeply  inter 
estiMJ  in  the  oil  (piestion  and  lielieves  tliat  the  <levelop- 
ments  in  the  state  along  this  line  are  but  in  their 
infancy,  and  that  the  extent  of  the  resources  of  Texas 
in  oil  alone  are  iin«5us|»ected.  He  is  firndy  convinced  that 
the  future  will  bear  out  his  expectations  in  this  matter, 
and  his  judgnient  is  admittedly  good  on  (piestions  of  this 
nature. 

Mr.  Cross  has  served  in  Klectra  as  a  niend>er  of  the 
school  board  and  as  ]»resident  thereof,  and  has  also  served 
as  county  commissioner.  He  is  a  Kei>ublican,  and  takes  a 
lively  interest  in  politics,  though  liis  civic  loyalty  and 
pride  are  greater  tlian  his  mere  ]»olitical  fealty,  and  he 
directs  his  political  activities  in  a  manner  such  as  will 
result  in  the  best  good  for  his  community,  rather  than 
as  to  blindly  su])port  the  policies  of  any  individual 
faction.  Fraternally  h(»  has  mend>ership  in  the  Knights 
ot'  Pytliias  ami  tlie  Wmtdmen  of  the  World,  and  he  is 
identified  with  the  Metlmdist  F]>iscopal  cluirch,  of  which 
his  wife  i<  aNo  a  member. 

In  March.  1000,  Mr.  Cro****  was  married  to  Miss  Annie 
M.  Lawrence,  who  was  a  Mrs.  Wilcox  by  a  former  mar- 
riage. «»f  Collin  county,  the  daughter  of  an  old  family  of 
tliesi*  parts,  well  known  and  highly  (»8teemed.  She  is  his 
sec. III. 1  wife,  his  fir>t  marri:ii;(»  having  been  solemnized 
in  1^'*.'>.  when  Miss  Helle  i  ..mns  became  his  wife.  J^he 
wa«<  a  native  dan;:hter  of  Fllis  county,  and  she  died  in 
1>07.  len\ing  two  daughters.  The  first  was  born  in 
isSS  aTnl    is   now   Mrs.   Anne   T*owell ;   the  second,   Xora, 


was  bom  in  1893.    She  married  a  Mr.  Vanderwood,  jind 
makes  her  home  in  l>allHs,  Texas. 

Wiley  B.  Eountree.    In  the  pioneer  days  of  the  new 
industry  of  peacli  growing  in  Franklin  county,    Texas, 
Wiley  B.  Bountree  identified  himself  with  the   budding 
enterprise,   and   was   among   the   first   to    establish    the 
[toiiuhirity  of  the  now  common  crop  in  this  community. 
The  old  corn  and  cotton  regime  was  abandoned   bv  him 
early  and  in  its  stead  the  luscious  peach  of  the  £lberta 
variety  constitutes  the  staple  item  of  prodnction   upon 
his  Tiroad  acres;   and  so  successful  has  he  been    in   his 
venture  that   his  fruit   was  exhibited   at   the   Liouisiana 
Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  winning  a  medal  for  the  finest 
entry  of  Elberta  peaches.     Mr.  Bountree 'b  prominence 
has   extended  to  other  lines  of  endeavor   as    well,   and 
his  connection  with  the  politics  of  the  district   has  been 
su(di  as  to  render  him  a  factor  to  be  reckoned   with  in 
the   manipulation   of  the   political  strings   of   the   party 
hereabout. 

A    native  son   of   Alabama,   Wiley   B.   Bountree    was 
born   in  Jackson  county,  on'  February  13,  1838,  nnd  he 
is  the  son  of  Seaburn  Bountree  and  his  third  wife,  Eliza- 
beth Bogers.     The  early  history  of  the  Bountree 's  is  an 
interesting  (me.  as  far  as  corroborated  facts  are  known. 
but   for  the  indulgence  of  a  necessary  brevity,  mention 
of  the  ancestrv   of  the   family   is   omitted,   the   history 
beginning    here    with    William    Bountree,    the    paternal 
grandsire  of  the  subject.  William  Bountree  was  a  North 
Carolinian,  and  a  planter  by  vocation.     In  young  man- 
hood, when  his  son,  Seaburn.  was  but  a  child,  he  joine*! 
the  throng  that  was  bent  upon  locating  in  the  western 
<listricts.  settling  in  Jackson  county,  Alabama.     His  chil- 
dren  were  five  in  number,  named  as  follows:      Payne: 
William;   Seaburn;   Nancy,  who  married  a  man  named 
Oonohue,  and  Nellie,  who  became  the  wife  of  one  Tate. 
The  parents  passed  away  in  the  vicinity  of  Hiintsville. 
Alabama. 

Seaburn  Bountree  was  born  in  August,  1792,  and  died 
in  Cass  county,  Texas,  in  1885.  He  brought  his  nep:roe9 
out  from  Alabama  in  18.')5  and  his  family  came  the  fol- 
lowing year,  settling  some  seven  miles  north  of  Dain^er- 
field,  then  in  Titus  county,  but  now  in  Monroe  county. 
and  there  they  remained  for  some  time.  Ho  wns  a 
faru'er  bv  birth  and  traininjr  and  he  ratuially  dovfited 
himself  to  that  industry  in  this  newer  country.  He 
was,  however,  a  man  of  excellent  education,  with  a 
splendid  legal  knowledge,  and  his  fellow  townnmen 
showed  their  ap])reciation  of  his  talent  by  electing*  him 
justice  of  the  peace  time  and  time  again.  He  s^ned 
oiu'o  as  county  commissioner,  givinjr  a  *^ecu]iarly  vf^- 
cient  service  in  the  ofTice.  and  his  political  support  was 
ever  given  to  the  Democratic  party.  Seaburn  Bountree 
was  thrii'C  married.  His  first  wife  was  Docia  Oray. 
and  their  (diildren  were  as  follows:  Patsey,  who  died 
in  Alabama;  Alvatine  married  a  Mr.  Colbert  and  spent 
her  life  in  Alabama;  William  and  .lohn  nassed  Awav 
in  their  native  state,  Alabanm;  Charles  died  in  Ten- 
nessee; Susan  became  Mrs.  Starnes  and  is  no  longer  liv- 
ing; Nancy.  Wiley  and  Lee  died  in  Alabama;  Harriet 
Itecame  ^Irs.  McDaniel  and  died  in  Alabama,  and  Franris 
^T.  also  passed  away  in  Alnbama.  Adelaide  Flippin  was 
the  second  wife  of  Seaburn  Bountree.  and  she  died  with- 
iMt  issuj».  The  thir<l  wife  was  Klizabeth.  the  daughter  of 
WilliaiTi  Boj:(»rs.  and  to  them  were  born  seven  children. 
n^  follows:  Kebecca  u'arried  IT.  O.  Ledbetter  and  died 
in  Cass  county.  Texas;  Thomas  also  passed  away  there; 
Wiley  ^^..  of  This  revi(»w:  Reuben,  a  resident  of  Coleman 
(•ounty,  Texa**.  was  a  Tonfederate  soldier,  and  is  now 
a  farmer  and  a  merchant;  Sallie  O.  became  the  wife 
of  A.  B.  Cook  of  Titus  county;  Seaburn  J.  died  in 
Parker  <'oiinty.  Texas:  he  was  a  Confederate  soldier 
who  later  emploved  himself  in  the  farm  and  mercan- 
tile business;  and  .loseph  B..  who  died  in  Cass  county, 
Texas.     The  mother  of  these  children  died  in  1864. 

The  birth  of  Wiley  B.  Bountree.  and  his  natal  place. 
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have  already  been  mentioned.  In  Jackson  county,  Ala- 
bama, he  received  his  elementary  education,  and  when 
his  father  moved  into  Texas  in  1854  the  young  man 
accompanied  him.  He  was  but  sixteen  years  old  at  the 
time,  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  schools  of  the  Texas 
eoinmunity  to  add  something  to  his  book  learning,  as 
well  as  gaining  a  little  knowledge  of  frontier  conditions 
from  the  trip.  When  the  Rebellion  flamed  forth  he  was 
a  young  man,  just  married,  but  he  enlisted  in  1862  in 
Company  B,  Nineteenth  Infantry,  which  became  a  part 
of  General  Walker's  division.  His  Colonel  was.  Water- 
house,  and  the  command  started  from  Jefferson  to  the 
front  and  went  into  Arkansas,  marching  up  and  down 
that  state  and  Louisiana  while  the  military  struggle 
was  in  progress.  His  first  fight  was  at  Mansfield,  fol- 
lowed by  the  engagement  at  Pleasant  Hill  and  then 
Jenkins  Ferry,  when  the  command  was  returned  to  Texas, 
reaching  Hempstead  when  the  news  of  Lee's  surrender 
caused  their  disbandment  and  isolation  of  the  regiment. 
Directly  upon  his  return  home  Mr.  Rountree  moved  to 
the  community  of  Mount  Vernon,  where  he  resumed 
farming,  paying  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  corn  with  which 
to  make  his  first  crop.  He  remained  a  corn  and  cotton 
farmer  thereafter  until  the  discovery  that  in  Franklin 
count v  there  were  existent  climate  and  soil  conditions 
that  made  it  an  ideal  place  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
Cleorgia  crop  of  Elberta  peaches.  Mr.  Rountree  had 
acquired  title  to  a  tract  of  land  lying  adjacent  to  the 
townsite,  and  upon  this  he  felt  himself  induced  to  make 
an  experiment  based  upon  his  knowledge  of  climatic 
and  soil  conditions  in  Georgia,  and  the  results  were 
most  pleasing.  His  first  orchard  of  one  thousand  trees 
bore  him  eight  hundred  bushels  of  luscious  fruit  the 
third  year,  and  two  years  later  he  harvested  two  thou- 
sand bushels  from  the  same  number  of  trees.  With  this 
encouragement,  he  was  emboldened  to  plant  a  larger 
acreage  from  year  to  year,  until  today  he  has  forty 
acres  devoted  to  the  Elberta  peach,  from  which  in  1912 
tour  thousand  bushels  of  fruit  were  gathered.  The 
})henoinenal  success  of  the  crop  here  is  indicated  in  a 
atateinent  previously  made,  concerning  the  awarding  of 
a  medal  to  him  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
for  the  V)est  entry  of  Elberta  peaches. 

As  a  citizen  Mr.  Rountree  has  carried  his  full  share 
of  the  burden  devolving  upon  men  of  honor  and  capabil- 
ity, and  he  has  ever  been  in  harmony  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Democracy.  His  active  connection  with  politics 
is  further  evidenced  by  his  chairmanship  of  county  and 
precinct  committees  and  hy  his  service  as  a  delegate 
in  State  Conventions  at  Waco  and  Fort  Worth,  where 
governors  of  Texas  have  been  nominated.  Mr.  Rountree 
was  elected  sheriff  of  Titus  county  in  1870  and  served  in 
the  office  for  four  years,  and  in  1898  he  was  called  from 
private  life  to  take  charge  of  the  finances  of  the  county 
of  Franklin  as  county  treasurer,  and  by  re-election  in 
1900  he  completed  an  incumbency  of  four  continuous 
vears.  after  which  he  retired.  He  is  a  Mason  and  a 
})ast  master  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Blue  Lodge. 

In  August,  1859,  Mr.  Rountree  was  married  in  Titus 
county  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Holbrook,  a  daughter  of  W. 
C.  Holbrook  and  his  wife,  Mary  F.  (Jones)  Holbrook, 
whose  children  numbered  ten,  and  concerning  whom  men- 
tion is  briefly  made  here  as  follows:  Sarah  F.,  who  died 
in  Mount  Vernon,  Texas,  as  Mrs.  Green:  Columbus  W. 
who  was  killed  in  the  service  of  the  Confederacy  at  Pea 
Ki(ige,  Arkansas,  in  1862;  Elizabeth,  born  August  4, 
1837,  and  died  on  March  10,  1910;  Mary  J.,  the  wife  of 
X.  C.  Brather.  of  Mount  Vernon,  Texas;  Thomas  J., 
died  in  Arkansas  during  the  war;  Rebecca  C,  Mrs.  T.  S. 
Turner,  of  Paris,  Texas;  Fredonia,  married  J.  L.  Full- 
luight,  of  Franklin  county,  Texas;  William  R.  and  Nettie 
who  die<l  unmarried:  and  Ida,  the  wife  of  Richard 
Davis,  of  Jones  county.  Texas. 

To  Wiley  B.  and  Elizabeth  Rountree  were  born  eight 
children.  William  Thomas,  the  eldest,  was  born  on  June 
23,  1860;  he  is  a  farmer  near  Winfield;   Wiley  C.  died. 


leaving  a  family  in  Arkansas:  he  was  the  husband  of 
two  wives,  the  fiist  one  Viola  Ware  and  the  second 
Josie  Grogan;  Benjamin  F.  is  a  fruit  grower  of  Mount 
Vernon;  Robert  Lee  married  Eva  Goswick  and  died  here, 
leaving  one  sonj  Mary  E.  died  unmarried;  JSina  May 
married  J.  L.  Harvey,  and  resides  near  Mount  Vernon; 
Nona  is  the  wife  of  E.  A.  Patterson,  of  Gainesville, 
Texas;  and  Seabum  Rogers  married  first  Ola  Williams 
and  second,  Olive  Macumber.  Mr.  Rountree  educated 
his  children  in  the  public  schools  and  according  to  their 
various  tendencies,  rearing  them  in  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  church,  of  which  he  and  his  faithful  wife  were 
long  members.  The  wife  and  mother  died  on  March  lU, 
1910,  as  above  noted. 

WUliam  Thomas,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  passed  his 
minority  years  in  the  shelter  of  the  parental  home  at 
Mount  Vernon,  but  soon  after  his  marriage  he  moved 
to  Titus  county  and  established  his  home  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Winfield,  where  he  now  resides.  He  is  a  general 
farmer,  with  a  growing  tendency  to  abandon  other  lines 
in  favor  of  the  Elberta  peach.  He  married  in  Septem- 
ber, 1883,  Miss  Ida  P.  Smith,  a  daughter  of  James 
Smith,  and  the  children  of  their  union  are  James,  who 
married  Nellie  Curry  and  is  a  farmer  near  Winfield; 
Thomas,  who  married  Delia  Roach;  Benjamin,  Lona  E., 
Josie  May,  Mayburn  and  Bruce  complete  this  interest- 
ing family. 

William  D.  Suiter,  Mayor  of  Winnsboro,  Texas,  and 
an  ex-ollicer  of  Wood  county,  now  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  was  born  at  Nashville,  Illinois,  February 
10,  1871,  and  is  descended  from  an  ancestry  that  figured 
prominently  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Suiter 's  grandfather,  William  Suiter,  was  a  native 
of  Tennessee;  and  his  grandmother,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Miss  Mary  Jackson,  was  a  relative  of  **01d  Hick- 
ory," the  seventh  President  of  the  United  States.  Her 
mother  was  a  Miss  Lee,  a  member  of  the  famous  Lee 
family  of  Virginia.  Many  years  previous  to  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion,  William  Suiter  removed  with  his  family 
from  Tennessee  to  Illinois  and  settled  near  Nashville, 
where  he  subsequently  passed  away.  He  and  his  wife 
were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  and  of  this  num- 
ber two,  James  and  John,  in  later  life  became  residents 
of  Texas,  and  both  died  in  Wood  county. 

James  Suiter  was  born  in  Tennessee  and  reared  and 
married  in  Illinois.  His  wife,  who  was  Miss  Elizabeth 
Adeline  Johnson,  was  a  daughter  of  David  Johnson  and 
wife,  whose  name  before  marriage  was  Miss  Rachel 
Franklin.'  Rachel  Franklin  was  a  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  moved  from  South  Carolina  to  Illinois 
in  1813  and  who  was  a  nephew  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  founders  of  our  republic. 
James  and  Elizabeth  Suiter  moved  with  their  family 
from  Illinois  to  Texas  in  September,  1882.  Both  here 
and  in  Illinois  they  were  farmers,  and  from  1887  they 
were  residents  of  Wood  county.  James  Suiter  died  here 
in  1895,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years;  his  wife,  in  1905. 
They  were  the  parents  of:  William  D.,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch;  James  D.,  who  died  near  Winnsboro,  Texas; 
Minnie,  deceased  wife  of  Lewis  Wilson ;  Ella  is  the  wife 
of  D.  O.  Price,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Warren, 
Tyler  county,  Texas;  John,  a  teacher  at  Sour  Lake, 
Texas;  Gusta,  wife  of  J.  R.  McKee,  of  Smith  county, 
Texas,  and  Altha,  wife  of  J.  W.  Dunn,  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Pollock,  Texas. 

William  D.  Suiter  was  educated  in  the  common  schools, 
and  in  Professor  Orr's  select  school  at  Oman,  Texas, 
called  the  Summer  Hill  Select  School,  of  which  he  is  a 
graduate,  and  for  ten  years  he  was  engaged  in  teach- 
ing. He  began  his  work  in  this  profession  at  the  Web- 
ster school,  and  ended  it  at  Mt.  Pisgah  when  he  left 
the  school  room  to  make  the  race  for  County  Clerk  of 
Wood  county.  That  was  in  1902.  He  was  nominated 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  and  in  the  November  election 
was  chosen  for  the  office.    He  was  re-elected  in  1904,  anil 
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served  acceptably  two  terms.  While  carrying  on  the 
work  of  his  office  at  Quitman,  he  took  up  the  study  of 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  On  his  retirement 
from  office,  he  settled  at  Winnsboro  and  took  up  the 
practice  of  law.  He  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  town  in 
the  spring  of  1909,  and  again  in  1911  and  in  1913.  In 
this  office  he  succeeded  B.  B.  Howell  and  his  adminis- 
tration has  had  to  do  with  improving  tbe  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  Winnsboro,  constructing  water  works  system 
and  the  completion  of  the  Carnegie  Library. 

In  the  matter  of  business  Mr.  Suiter  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank  and 
was  vice  president  of  it.  He  is  a  stockholder  of  the 
Winnsboro  Brick  Company  and  is  the  owner  of  several 
farms  scattered  about  over  the  desirable  portions  of  this 
section. 

Fraternally,  Mr.  Suiter  is  identified  with  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  tbe 
Masons,  in  the  latter  having  membership  in  both  Blue 
Lodge  and  Chapter.  His  religious  creed  is  that  of  the 
Methodist  church,  and  for  sixteen  years  he  has  been  a 
steward  of  the  church. 

In  July,  1910,  Mr.  Suiter  married  Miss  Minnie  Stuts- 
man, and  they  have  a  little  daughter,  Mary  E.  Mrs. 
Suiter  is  a  daughter  of  A.  T.  Stutsman  and  wife,  nee 
Gates,  of  Bonham,  Texas,  Mr.  Stutsman  being  a  cotton 
merchant  of  that  place. 

Ross  E.  AND  Charles  E.  Bryan.  With  a  position 
of  marked  prominence  among  the  influential  business 
men  of  El  Paso,  Boss  E.  and  Charles  E.  Bryan  are 
enterprising  and  prosperous  merchants,  and  fully  repre- 
sentative of  the  energy  and  progressiveness  that  charac- 
terize Texas  business  affairs.  Both  are  native  sons  of 
this  state,  belong  to  a  pioneer  family,  and  are  both 
comparatively  young  men,  capable  and  persevering,  and 
their  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  combined 
brains  and  energy  with  opportunity.  *. 

The  Bryan  brothers  are  sons  of  Felix  B.  Bryan,  a 
resident  of  Dallas,  who  has  spent  almost  his  entire  life 
in  this  state,  and  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  has  been 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  Sautror  lirothers, 
wholesale  and  retail  merchants  of  Dallas.  Born  in  North 
Carolina,  in  early  childhood  he  accompanied  his  parents 
to  Texas,  and  theirs  was  one  of  the  early  pioneer  homes 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  For  some  years  prior 
to  becoming  associated  with  the  Sanger  Brothers,  Felix 
B.  Bryan  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in- 
dependently. He  is  a  Confederate  veteran  of  ^  the  Civil 
war,  having  served  as  a  private  in  Hood^s  brigade  three 
years  during  that  struggle,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
second  battle  of  the  Wilderness.  A  Democrat  in  polit- 
ical sentiment,  he  has  never  been  stirred  by  political 
ambition,  nor  has  ever  sought  nor  filled  public  office. 
In  religious  faith  and  church  membership  he  is  a  Meth- 
odist. Felix  B.  Bryan  married  Irene  Powell,  a  native 
of  Virginia,  who  died  at  Dallas  in  1884  when  thirty- 
nine  years  of  age.  Besides  the  two  sons  she  left  a 
daughter,  Manie,  the  oldest  of  the  family  and  now  the 
wife  of  Charles  L.  Ware,  a  cattle  dealer  living  in  Fort 
Worth. 

Boss  E.  Bryan,  the  older  of  the  sons  was  born  at  Dal- 
las, April  11,  1871,  while  Charles  E.  was  born  in  the 
same  city  March  20,  1873.  Both  were  reared  in  Dallas, 
and  were  educated  in  the  common  and  high  schools  of 
that  city.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  Boss  E.  left  home, 
spent  throe  years  in  California,  employed  in  an  orange 
grove,  and  after  returning  to  Texas  was  for  some  years 
a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  establishment.  Charles  E.  Bryan 
in  the  meantime  had  become  one  of  the  large  staff  of 
salesmen  and  clerks  with  the  Ranger  Brothers  wholesale 
drygoods  house  at  Dallas.  His  first  wages  were  five 
dollars  a  week,  and  at  the  end  of  his  fourteen  years' 
service  he  was  manager  of  the  wholesale  dress  goods 
department.  Both  brothers  had  thus  been  well  trained 
in    practically    all    departments    of    merchandising,    and 


they  then  sought  to  capitalize  their  experience  by  in- 
dependent business.  As  a  field  for  their  initial  attempt 
they  selected  El  Paso,  and  in  September,  1902,  their 
present  business  was  opened  as  dealers  in  Men's  cloth-  « 
ing,  furnishings,  etc.,  under  the  style  of  Bryan  Bros. 
Their  beginnings  were  modest,  but  while  they  kept  well 
within  the  limits  of  their  credit  they  were  prodigal  of 
their  energy  and  displayed  some  very  effective  enter- 
prise in  building  up  their  trade,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
little  more  than  a  decade  they  are  now  operating  one 
of  the  leading  establishments  of  its  kind  in  El  Paso. 
Their  store  is  located  on  San  Antonio,  Oregon  and 
Texas  streets.  Both  brothers  are  valued  in  the  city 
as  leaders  in  business,  as  men  of  strict  probity  and  honor, 
and  are  citizens  worthy  of  the  high  regard  shown  them 
on  every  side.  Both  are  loyal  to  the  Lone  Star  state, 
and  have  the  firmest  faith  in  the  future  of  El  Paso, 
and  their  civic  loyalty  and  patriotism  have  caused  them 
to  lend  their  assistance  and  influence  to  every  move 
ment  that  will  promote  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  city. 

Boss  E.  Bryan  was  married  in  Los  Angeles,  California, 
June  21,   1897,  to  Mrs.  A.  L.  Boy,  a  native  of   Texas. 
To  their  marriage  has  been  bom  one  son,  Dawson,  whose    • 
birth  occurred  June  7,  1900,  at  Dawson,  Alaska.     Mr. 
Bryan   owns   his   pleasant   home  at    1520   AJundy    street, 
and   is  a  director  in   the  Security  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany recently  organized  at  El  Paso.     In  politics  he  is 
a  Democrat,  but  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for   polit- 
ical favors  nor  held  public  office.     His  church  member- 
ship is  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  denomination,  and 
he  is  a  trustee  and  steward  of  his  church  in    El   Paso. 
His    fraternal    relations    are    with    the    Benevolent    an'l 
Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

Charles  E.  Bryan  was  married  at  Dallas,  Texas,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1895,  to  Miss  Lula  M.  Simms,  a  native  of 
Alabama  and  a  daughter  of  G.  F.  Simms.  Of  their  three 
children  only  one  survives,  Miss  Irene  LucUe  Bryan, 
born  at  Dallas,  July  6,  1896.  Mr.  Bryan  and  family 
reside  at  1105  Nevada  street.  He  has  fraternal  affilia- 
tions with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the  T.  F.  B.,  and  is  a 
Methodist. 

Mr.  Bryan  was  married  October  13,  1913,  to  Clara 
Chappell  Burnside.  She  was  born  in  Fairfield  county, 
South  Carolina,  January  4,  1877,  a  daughter  of  Laban 
C  Chappell,  who  was  also  a  native  of  South  Carolina, 
served  as  a  soldier  on  the  Confederate  side  durinfz^  the 
war  between  the  states,  and  was  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  church. 

CiEORGE  B.  Thompson.  Lufkin  and  Angeline  county 
have  found  in  George  B.  Thompson  a  very  substantial 
aid  in  the  development  of  the  lumber,  agricultural  and 
railroad  activities  of  the  district,  and  he  has  further 
demonstrated  his  fitness  for  business  by  his  most  eflScient 
handling  of  the  post  of  cashier  of  the  Lufkin  National 
Bank,  with  which  he  has  been  identified  since  1902. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  born  at  Eldorado,  Union  county, 
Arkansas,  in  1880.  He  was  reared  in  Eldorado,  and 
attended  school  in  Texarkana,  which  later  became  the 
scene  of  his  first  business  experience,  and  which  was  in 
the  lumber  industry.  He  came  to  Lufkin,  Texas,  in 
1901,  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  and  this  place 
has  since  been  the  scene  of  his  business  activities,  and 
his  home.  For  a  year  after  locating  here  Mr.  Thomp- 
son was  connected  with  the  Lufkin  Land  &  Lumber  Com- 
pany, the  next  year  becoming  identified  with  the  liufkin 
National  Bank,  where  he  has  since  remained,  advancing 
from  post  to  post  until  in  1910  he  was  promoted  to  his 
l)resent  place  as  cashier  of  the  institution,  in  which 
rapacity  he  has  evidenced  a  possession  of  exceptional 
financial  ability,  discharging  the  duties  of  his  position 
with  the  greatest  efficiency.  The  bank,  which  was  founded 
in  1901,  about  the  same  time  he  located  here,  has  a 
capital  stock  and  surplus  of  $100,000,  and  has  been  an 
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important  factor  in  the  development  and  progress  of 
the  county  along  many  lines.  Mr.  Thompson  is  a  public 
spirited  and  energetic  young  man  who  devotes  much  of 
his  time  to  civic  duties,  and  to  the  praiseworthy  task 
of  upbuilding  Lufkin  and  advancing  her  best  interests 
at  all  times.  He  is  a  Scottish  Site  Mason  of  the 
thirty-second  degree,  but  has  no  other  fraternal  affilia- 
tions. 

E.  F.  CoNNELL.  It  may  be  stated  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  E.  F.  Connell,  president  of  the  E.  F. 
Connell  Land  Company,  of  Hereford,  and  representative 
of  much  Texas  capital,  owes  his  success  alone  to  his  ener- 
getic character  and  business  capacity,  for  he  began  life 
without  pecuniary  assistance  or  the  aid  of  family  or  other 
favoring  influence.  For  some  time  a  member  of  the 
famous  Texas  Bangers,  and  later  the  capable  incumbent 
of  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Deaf  Smith  county,  he  em- 
barked in  the  land  business  at  a  time  when  this  section 
entered  upon  a  period  of  most  remarkable  growth  and 
prosperity,  took  a  hand  in  its  busy  life,  and  has  grown 
in  fortune  and  business  experience  with  its  development. 
Mr.  Connell  has  resided  in  Texas  all  of  his  life.  He  was 
born  in  Milan  county.  May  17,  1863,  and  is  a  son  of 
Samson  and  Missouri  (Hudspeth)  Connell,  the  former  a 
native  of  Mississippi  and  the  latter  of  near  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  His  parents  were  very  early  settlers  of  Texas, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  Revolution  lived  in 
Washington  county.  Samson  Connell  was  a  well-known 
farmer  and  stockman  of  Brown  and  Milan  counties,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  Home  Guard,  and 
after  the  close  of  that  struggle  adopted  the  profession  of 
medicine  and  became  prominent  as  a  physician.  He 
died  in  Williamson  county.  May  30,  1873,  aged  fifty-one 
years,  having  been  born  December  5,  lS22.  He  was 
married  in  Caldwell  county,  Texas,  to  Missouri  Hudspeth, 
who  survived  him  until  1902,  dying  when  sixty-nine  years 
of  age.  They  had  a  family  of  ten  children,  E.  F.  being 
the  fifth  in  order  of  birth. 

During  his  boyhood,  E.  F.  Connell  attended  the 
schools  of  Milan  and  Williamson  county,  following 
which  he  began  to  work  on  his  father  *s  farm,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  so  engaged  until  his  twenty-sixth  year. 
At  that  time  he  came  to  the  Panhandle  country,  where 
for  four  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  grocery  business 
at  Georgetown.  His  next  experience  was  as  a  member 
of  the  State  Rangers,  under  Capt.  W.  J.  McDonald,  and 
on  leaving  the  service  of  this  noted  organization  in  1896, 
was  elected  sheriff  of  Deaf  Smith  county.  The  able 
manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office 
caused  him  to  be  re-elected  in  1906  and  again  in  1908, 
and  his  entire  record  is  one  noted  for  courage  in  times 
of  peril,  protection  of  the  community's  property  and 
conscientious  devotion  to  duty,  fn  the  meantime,  from 
1898  until  1906,  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness, but  at  the  expiration  of  his  last  term  as  sheriff,  in 
1910,  he  established  the  E.  F.  Connell  Land  Company, 
which  controls  large  tracts  throughout  Northwestern 
Texas.  He  is  also  the  local  representative  of  large  Texas 
capitalists  and  syndicates,  and  in  every  respect  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  in  business  matters  of  an  im- 
portant nature.  He  has  seen  wonderful  changes  take 
place  in  his  adopted  section,  but  believes  the  future  of 
this  part  of  the  State  promises  even  greater  things,  and 
is  one  of  the  county's  most  enthusiastic  "boosters."  In 
politics  Mr.  Connell  is  a  Democrat,  and  he  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  movements  which  have  contributed  to  the 
success  of  his  party  here.  Fraternally,  he  is  valued  as  a 
member  of  the  local  lodsres  of  the  Masons,  in  which  he 
has  attained  to  the  Knights  Templar  degree,  and  the 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  Mr.  Connell  and  his 
wife  and  children  attend  the  Christian  Church. 

In  December,  1896,  Mr.  Council  was  married  at  Bart- 
lett,  Texas,  to  Miss  SoDhia  Stockton,  who  was  born  in 
Texas,  daughter  of  D.  H.  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Stockton, 
pioneers    of    Texas,    who    are    now    living    at    Bartlett. 


Seven  children  have  been  born  to  this  union:  Elizabeth, 
bom  at  Amarillo,  Texas,  in  1897,  and  died  at  Hereford  in 
1907;  Douglass,  born  in  February,  1898,  at  Bartlett, 
Texas,  now  attending  high  school  at  Hereford;  Miss 
Eddie,  born  in  November,  1901,  at  Hereford,  and  now 
attending  school;  twins,  E.  F.  (Billie)  and  Ira  Adten, 
born  in  May,  1904,  the  former  deceased,  while  the  latter 
is  attending  school  at  Hereford;  George  Meuese,  bom  in 
August,  1907,  at  Hereford;  and  Lula  D.,  bora  in  July, 
1909,  at  this  place.  The  sad  death  of  Mr.  Connell 'a 
little  son,  which  occurred  March  18,  1912,  was  a  blow 
not  only  to  his  parents,  but  to  the  entire  community,  for 
he  was  a  lovable  little  chap  and  had  insinuated  himself 
into  the  affections  of  all  who  knew  him.  An  account  in 
one  of  the  local  papers,  of  March  19,  1912,  said  in  part  as 
follows;  **One  of  the  saddest  accidental  deaths  chron- 
icled in  Hereford  was  the  death  yesterday  afternoon  of 
E.  F.  Connell,  Jr.,  known  as  *  Billie, '  eight  year  old  twin 
boy  of  Mr.  a^d  Mrs.  E.  F.  Connell.  The  untimely  end 
of  the  little  son  came  through  the  accidental  discharge  of 
a  12-gauge  Winchester  shot  gun  in  the  hands  of  his 
twin  brother,  Ira.  The  little  twin  brothers,  their  younger 
brother,  George,  and  smaller  sister,  Lula,  being  at  home 
alone,  found  the  gun,  which  was  unloaded  at  the  time, 
but  little  'Billie,'  knowing  where  there  was  a  loaded 
shell,  procured  it  from  a  dresser  drawer  and  loaded  the 
gun  himself,  and  they  then  proceeded,  it  is  thought,  out 
in  the  back  yard  to  shoot  or  play,  Billie  and  his  three- 
year-old  sister,  Lula,  preceding  Ira,  and  as  they  passed 
out  the  back  hall  door  and  upon  the  rear  screened  porch 
the  gun  discharged  in  some  manner.  'Billie'  fell  down 
the  rear  steps,  and  Ira  and  his  little  sister  and  brother, 
not  realizing  what  had  happened,  stayed  quite  a  while 
with  their  dead  brother,  and  finally  Ira  sent  his  little 
sister  to  a  neighbor's,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eli  Dunlap,  and,  not 
knowing  where  he  could  find  his  mother,  struck  out  for 
his  father's  office,  down  town,  hoping  to  find  him  there. 
It  was  not  long  until  J.  C.  Cummins,  a  neighbor,  hap- 
pened over  and  found  the  body  lying  upon  the  rear 
steps,  lifeless,  and  picked  it  up  and  tenderly  carried  it 
in  the  house,  placing  it  upon  a  couch  while  he  hastily 
summoned  help. 

*'At  the  time  of  the  accident  the  father  and  mother 
were  away  from  home,  Mr.  Connell  having  left  in  the 
forenoon  by  automobile  for  Endee,  New  Mexico,  and,  it 
being  a  pretty  afternoon,  Mrs.  Connell  was  out  doing 
Cradle  Roll  work  for  the  Sunday  school.  Mrs.  Connell 
was  hastily  found  and  the  telegraph  and  telephone  wires 
were  J-oon  brought  into  service  in  order  to  locate  Mr. 
Connell,  but  he  had  already  started  on  his  return  from 
Endee,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  and* was  not  informed 
of  what  awaited  him  upon  his  return  until  he  arrived 
home  at  10:30  last  night.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Baptist  Church,  all  pastors  of  the  city  officiating, 
and  one  of  the  largest  funeral  processions  ever  gathered 
in  this  city  accompanied  to  the  depot  all  that  was  mortal 
of  little  *  Billie  tJonnell. '  "  The  remain  were  interred 
in  the  cemetery  at  the  old  family  home  at  Bartlett. 

Ethelbert  Bruce  Mayes.  Since  1908  sheriff  of  Colo- 
rado county,  Mr.  Mayes  has  for  twenty-two  years  been 
continuously  identified  with  the  public  life  of  his  home 
county,  making  a  record  seldom  equalled  among  Texas 
county  officials.  His  long  continuance  in  official  posi- 
tion is  due  to  his  faithful  and  intelligent  service  in 
behalf  of  the  people,  and  he  is  a  high  type  of  the  in- 
dependent, fearless,  and  conscientious  executives  of  law 
and  order.  At  the  same  time  he  has  been  successful  as  a 
business  man,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous citizens  of  Columbus.  His  family  have  been  very 
prominent  in  Texas  since  Revolutionary  times,  and  dur- 
ing the  antebellum  days  were  among  the  large  and 
wealthy  planters  of  the  Gulf  Coast  country. 

A  native  Texan,  Mr.  Mayes  was  bom  land, 

in  Colorado  county,  September  28,   1870.     j. 
were  J.  P.  and  Eliza  A.   (Fowlkes)   Mayes, 
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a  native  of  Alabama,  and  the  mother  of  Texas.  On 
both  sides  the  family  belongs  to  the  aristocratic  and 
wealthy  old  southern  "stock.  Grandfather  W.  M.  Mayes 
was  an  able  financier  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  and 
owned  nearly  six  hundred  slaves  and  vast  tracts  of  farm- 
ing lands  besides  interests  in  railroad  properties  and 
other  investments.  The  Kacial  stock  represented  by 
Sheriff  Mayes  are  Scotch  and  German.  J.  P.  Mayes,  the 
father,  came  to  Texas  during  the  decade  of  the  forties, 
and  brought  with  him  a  number  of  slaves.  Settling 
near  Columbus  he  leased  the  labor  of  his  slaves  to  Mr. 
Kthelbert  Fowlkes,  and  became  manager  of  the  large 
Kowlkes  plantation,  a  business  relation  which  ended  by 
his  marriage  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Fowlkes.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Mayes  is  still  living  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four 
vears,  a  hale  and  rugged  man,  and  a  fine  type  of  the 
old-time  Texas  citizen.  Ethelbert  B.  Towlkes,  the  ma- 
ternal grandfather  of  Sheriff  Mayes  came  from  Ar- 
kansas where  he  was  a  large  planter  and  slave  holder. 
He  settled  in  south  Texas,  in  1830,  and  in  Colorado 
countv  secured  large  tracts  of  land,  an<l  set  up  as  one 
of  the  extensive  jjlanters  in  that  vicinity.  Mr.  Fowlkes 
was  one  of  the  remarkable  figures  in  pioneer  Texas  his- 
torv.  Living  in  Colorado  county  previous  to  the  war 
of  'independence,  he  took  part  in  that  struggle,  and  then 
after  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  entered  the 
Confederate  army.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  dur- 
ing the  war  between  the  states,  and  was  one  of  the  finest 
officers  who  represented  Texas  in  the  army  of  the  south. 
He  organized  two  companies  in  Colorado  county,  going 
out  as  captain  of  one  of  them,  and  receiving  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  colonel  for  brilliant  service.  He  was 
ilistinguished  not  only  for  his  leadership  and  qualities 
of  character  and  ability,  but  also  for  his  splendid  phys- 
ical manhood,  standing  six  feet  six  inches  high  and 
built  in  proportion  to  his  height.  Eliza  A.  (Fowlkes) 
Mayes,  now  deceased,  was  the  mother  of  nine  children. 
Michael  W.  and  Mary  Lou  are  now  deceased,  the  latter 
dying  in  infancy.  Those  living  are:  Miss  .Tosie  Mayes, 
of  Oakland;  E.  B.;  J.  P.  Jr.,  J.  B.,  ^Irs.  Henry  Schott 
of  Oakland;  Mrs.  Tom  Smith,  of  Xottawa,  Texas;  and 
J.   W.   of  Columbus. 

Until  he  was  sixteen  years  old  Mr.  K.  B.  Maves  at- 
tended the  local  schools!  Gifted  with  a  splendid  con- 
stitution, i)hysically  and  mentally,  no  doubt  largely  an 
inheritance  from  his  maternal  grandfather,  Mr.  Mayes 
has  alwnvs  possessed  that  spirit  of  a<lventure  and  self- 
reliance  ivhich  are  among  the  best  attributes  of  Ameri- 
can manhood.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  ran  away  from 
home  and  going  to  Indian  teritory  was  employed  as  a 
cattle  puncher  for  three  years.  Returning  home  he  took 
uj)  farming,  and  through  all  the  subse<iuent  years  has 
been  jirosperously  identified  with  agricultural  activities. 

Three  years  after  his  return  to  Columbus  he  married 
^^iss  Zula  Sanders,  of  Cchtrado  county,  a  daughter  of 
G.  W.  Sanders,  an  old  Texan,  who  is  still  living.  Four 
children  comprise  the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayes. 

In  1804  Mr.  :Mayes  was  elected  constable  of  Colorado 
countv,  and  gave  fourteen  years  of  continuous  service 
in  that  important  office.  At  the  same  time  he  managed 
his  farming  interests  and  als(>  conducted  a  store  at  Oak- 
land, where  he  is  still  interested  in  mercantile  affairs. 
!»revious  to  his  election  to  the  office  of  constable,  he 
served  as  deputy  sheriff  for  eighteen  months.  Tn  1908 
he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Colorado  county,  and  by  reelec- 
tion has  held  this  jjosition  to  the  present  time.  The 
aggregate  of  these  official  services  amount  to  twenty- 
two  vears  of  continuous  service  for  his  county.  Besides 
his  ownersliip  of  land  and  city  real  estate,  Mr.  Mayes 
is  a  stock  holder  in  the  Columbus  State  Bank,  and  also 
owns  proi.citv  in  Oakland.  Fraternally  he  is  a  Koyal 
Arch  MMson.'and  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
tlic  \V(M.(lnien  of  the  World,  and  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  liMvini;  held  all  the  chairs  in  the  Wood- 
men, and  Jill  the  (.nices  excej^t  Worshipful  blaster  in 
the   M.'isonic   Lodge.     Mrs.  Mayes  ]»elongs  to  the  Bai)tist 


church,  and  as  the  duties  of  her  household  pennit  takes 
an  active  part  in  social  affairs. 

L.  E.  Booker.  There  is  much  of  lesson  and  incentive 
in  the  record  of  the  signally  active  and  productive  ca- 
reer of  this  re])resentative  man  of  affairs,  for  he  has 
shown  initiative  and  constructive  genius  of  higher  order 
and  has  accomplished  results  that  nave  made  for  fenerie 
development  and  progress  as  well  as  for  self-enridlunent. 
There  is  no  title  which'  the  true  and  loyal  American  holds 
in  higher  honor  than  that  of  self-made  man,  and  in  the 
most  significant  sense  of  the  term  has  Mr.  Booker  been 
the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes.  He  is  a  man  of 
thought  and  action,  of  sterling  character  and  broad 
views,  and  in  all  of  the  relations  of  life  he  has  accounted 
well  for  himself  and  to  the  world.  lie  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  El  Paso,  Texas,  since  1897,  and  has  been  one 
of  the  prominent  figures  in  the  industrial  and  civic  de- 
velo])ment  and  progress  of  this  section  of  the  state, 
where  he  has  conducted  extensive  operations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  agricultural  and  cattle  industries,  besides 
which  he  is  largely  concerned  with  the  development  of 
lumbering  operations  in  the  adjacent  state  of  Cnihnahua, 
^rexico.  Prior  to  coming  to  Texas  he  had  made  an 
admirable  record  of  achievement,  and  as  one  of  the  sub- 
stantial capitalists  and  loyal  and  progressive  citizens  of 
the  Lone  Star  state  he  is  specially  entitled  to  specille 
recognition  in  this  history  of  Texas. 

I^.  E.  Booker  was  born  near  Danville,  the  judieial 
center  of  Vermilion  county,  Illinois,  on  the  2d  of  April, 
1S48,  and  is  a  scion  of  one  of  the  honored  pioneer  nun- 
ilies  of  that  state.  He  is  a  son  of  James  W.  and  Han- 
nah (Davis)  Booker,  the  latter  of  whom  was  a  first  cousin 
of  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis,  the  president  of  the  Confederate 
States  during  the  progress  of  the  Civil  war.  The  nai^ 
ents  of  Mr.  Booker  were  both  bom  in  Virginia,  where 
the  respective  families  were  founded  in  the  colonial  days. 
and  there  James  W.  Booker  continued  to  reside  until 
1S42,  when,  as  a  young  man  of  twenty-four  years,  he 
removed  to  Illinois  and  numbered  himself  amon^  the 
]ii(meers  of  Vermilion  county.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
intellectual  attainments  and  for  a  number  of  years  he 
was  a  professor  in  Shurtleff  College,  at  Upper  Alton,  Illi- 
nois, where  he  was  one  of  the  early  and  valued  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  this  institution.  His  cherished 
and  devoted  wife  was  but  thirty-five  years  of  age  at  the 
time  when  she  was  summoned  to  eternal  rest,  and  he 
l)assed  away  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years,  in  the  very 
prime  of  his  strong  and  useful  manhood.  George  A., 
the  eldest  of  the  four  children,  is  now  an  extensive  land- 
ladder  and  agriculturist  In  Saskatchewan,  Canada;  L. 
E.,  of  this  review,  was  the  second  in  order  of  birth; 
James  W.  is  one  of  the  representative  merchants  and 
honored  citizens  of  Ei  Paso,  Texas;  and  Leah  H.  has 
been  for  the  past  twenty  years  an  earnest  and  devoted 
missionary  in  India,  as  a  representative  of  the  activities 
maintained  under  the  aus])ices  of  the  board  of  foreign 
missions  of  the  Baptist  churcR,  of  which  both  her  father 
and  mother  were  devout  members. 

At  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  doubly  orphaned, 
he   was   early   thrown   largely   upon   his   own   resources. 
lie  was  afforded  the  advantages  of  the  common  schools 
of  his  native  state  and  through  his  own  exertions  earned 
the  funds  which  enabled  him  to  complete  a  liberal  eol- 
legiate  education.     As  a  youth  he  turned  his  attention 
to  any  kind  of  honest   work  that  would  aid  him  in  the 
attainment   of  his  laudable  ambition,  and  in  this   con- 
nection it  may  be  noted  that  he  sawed  wood  at  the  rate 
of  one  dollar  a  cord  to  pay  for  his  college  tuition.     He 
attended  the  collegiate  institute  at  Battle  Ground,   In- 
diana, an   institution  maintained  under  the  auspiees  of 
the  :Methodi8t  Episcopal  church,  and  later  entered   the 
Ladoga  Baptist  University,  at  Ladoga,  that  state,  where 
he  com]deted  commercial  and  scientific  courses  and  waa 
graduated. 

At  the  ago  of  twenty-one  years  Mr.  Booker 
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a  position  as  clerk  in  a  mercantile  establishment  at  Fair- 
mount,  Illinois,  and  in  this  connection  he  gained  his 
first  definite  salary.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  years 
he  married,  and  thereafter  he  passed  several  years  in 
traveling  through  the  west,  in  the  meanwhile  finding 
employment  in  various  capacities  and  gaining  valuable 
experience.  In  1879  Mr.  Booker  numbered  himself 
among  the  pioneers  of  Dakota  Territory  in  the  present 
state  of  North  Dakota.  That  he  soon  made  a  favorable 
impression  upon  the  people  of  his  adopted  territory  needs 
no  further  evidence  than  that  afforded  in  the  fact  that 
upon  the  admission  of  North  Dakota  to  statehood,  in 
1889,  he  had  the  distinction  of  being  elected  the  first 
treasurer  of  the  new  commonwealth.  He  was  re-elected 
at  the  expiration  of  his  first  term,  and  within  the  period 
of  his  incumbency  he  had  much  to  do  with  formulating 
and  fixing  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  state.  In  1883  Mr. 
Booker  founded  the  Pembina  County  Bank,  at  Pembina, 
the  judicial  center  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  and 
he  served  as  president  of  this  pioneer  financial  institu- 
tion until  after  the  close  of  his  second  term  as  state 
treasurer.  He  was  a  vital  factor  in  furthering  the  in- 
dustrial and  social  development  and  upbuilding  of  North 
Dakota,  where  he  continued  to  maintain  his  home  until 
1897,  when  he  sought  a  more  attractive  climate  and  an 
admirable  field  for  further  productive  enterprise  by 
establishing  his  residence  at  El  Paso,  Texas.  He  soon 
acquired  an  extensive  landed  estate  in  this  section  and 
turned  his  attention  to  the  cattle  business  upon  a  large 
scale,  besides  engaging  in  the  lumber  business,  with 
the  development  of  which  latter  industry  also  he  has 
been  prominently  identified.  In  the  cattle  business  Mr. 
Booker  formed  a  partnership  with  J.  G.  D.  Boyd,  a  promi- 
nent and  honored  pioneer  of  Texas,  and  they  have  lo- 
cated cattle  on  ranches  from  Hancock,  Limestone  county, 
to  Clint,  in  El  Paso  county,  and  thence  northward  to 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  of  El  Paso.  In  this 
domain  of  industrial  enterprise  they  have  already  located 
five  thousand  head  of  cattle,  and  it  is  their  intention 
to  augment  their  herds  by  the  addition  of  fully  three 
thousand  head,  to  be  obtained  in  Arizona.  In  1911 
Mr.  Booker  arranged  with  the  Pearson  Syndicate  to 
build  a  railroad  from  their  mills,  at  Pearson,  in  the 
state  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  where  he  himself  has  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  interests.  Concerning  this  enter- 
prise and  other  pertinent  activities  of  Mr.  Booker  an 
interesting  article  was  recently  published  in  the  El  Paso 
Milling  Journal,  and  from  the  same  are  taken  extracts, 
with   certain   elimination   and   paraphrase: 

^'The  Booker  tract,  embracing  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  thousand  acres  of  timber  and  agricultural  land,  is 
owned  by  L.  E.  Booker,  of  El  Paso.  It  is  in  northern 
Chihuahua,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  miles 
from  El  Paso.  Two-thirds  of  this  land  is  covered  with 
a  growth  of  pine  timber,  cutting  an  average  of  four 
thousand  feet  of  lumber  per  acre;  and  much  of  the 
lii^h  mesa  land  cuts  ten  thousand  feet  an  acre.  In  the 
valleys  the  land  is  exceptionally  rich,  adt\pted  to  field 
and  garden  crops  and  eminently  adapted  for  the  propa- 
ejation  of  fruits,  all  of  which  attain  to  most  prolific  and 
luscious  growth.  For  the  past  three  years  Mr.  Booker 
has  had  in  operation  two  small  sawmills,  supplying  all 
the  needs  of  the  people  for  many  miles  in  all  directions, — 
the  needs  of  the  Mormon  colonists  at  Dublan,  Juarez, 
P.'icheco  and  other  points, — but  these  operations  have 
boon  stopped  now,  while  a  railway  line  is  being 
constructed  throughout  the  timber  belt,  for  the  tak- 
ing out  of  greater  quantities  of  lumber  at  much  less 
expense.  The  tract,  generally  speaking,  is  in  the  high 
sierras,  the  timber  portions  being  so  evenly  distrib- 
uted as  to  make  available  on  a  commercial  basis  prac- 
tically every  foot  of  the  land  for  logging  purposes;  and 
the  agricultural  lands  are  so  situated  that  immediate 
occuf)ation  and  operation  might  be  effected  if  the  land 
were  on  the  market. 

* '  The  railway  line,  in  process  of  construction  by  the 


Booker  Company,  will  be  some  thirty-five  miles  in  length, 
as  at  present  surveyed  and  being  graded,  but  eventually 
it  will  be  of  much  greater  extent,  going  out  into  the 
forests  and  to  lands  to  be  opened  for  general  settlement. 
This  road  will  be  completed  at  a  total  cost  of  not  more 
than  twelve  thousand  dollars  per  mile  and  will  be  con- 
structed in  first-class  shape  for  heavy  traffic.  The  rail- 
way will  connect  directly  into  the  mills  of  the  Madera 
Company,  at  Pearson,  the  Booker  Company  having  con- 
tracted the  deliver  to  these  mills  one  hundred  thousand 
feet  of  logs  daily.  An  idea  of  the  pine  timber  of  this 
section  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  the  Booker  tract 
is  a  portion  of  the  forest  extending  from  close  to  Casas 
Grandes  to  a  point  twenty-five  miles  beyond  Madera, 
a  distance  of  fully  two  hundred  miles  and  from  twenty- 
five  to  seventy-five  in  width, — all  cutting  an  average  of 
over  five  thousand  feet  per  acre.  The  Booker  Lumber 
Company  will  cut  its  own  timber  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Pearson  &  Pacheco  Bailway  will  transport  this  timber 
to  Pearson,  as  well  as  quantities  of  timber  from  the 
Madera  Company  ^s  holdings,  adjoining  on  either  side. 
Thus  tonnage  is  assured, — all  the  tonnage  the  road  can 
possibly  handle  for  many  years  to  come, — and  as  the 
line  is  extended  so  the  length  of  time  of  timber  haulage 
will  increase.  As,  however,  the  timber  lands  are  denuded, 
the  valleys  and  mesas  will  become  populated  with 
farmers,  orchardists  and  a  general  urban  community,  so 
the  local  tonnage  will  increase  steadily  till  the  total 
will  give  constant  necessity  for  railway  operations  on 
a  large  scale.  The  railway  is  being  built  with  this  end 
in  view.  Mr.  J.  W.  Booker  is  field  man  in  charge  of 
all  operations  and  is  a  brother  of  the  promoter  of  the 
great   and   important   enterprise. 

' '  The  Booker  lumbering  interests  are  very  large  and 
profitable;  the  Booker  railway  interests  are  more  than 
this.  The  future  holds  its  well  filled  hands  outstretched 
to  the  man  and  the  men  who  had  courage  and  faith 
to  forge  forward  in  the  establishment  of  this,  one  of 
Mexico 's   greatest   enterprises. '  ^ 

In  politics  Mr.  Booker  accords  generic  allegiance  to 
the  Republican  party,  but  in  local  affairs  he  gives  his 
support  to  men  and  measures  meeting  the  approval  of 
his  judgment,  irrespective  of  partisan  lines.  He  and 
his  family  are  popular  and  valued  factors  in  the  leading 
social  activities  of  their  home  city,  and  they  also  have 
a  splendid  winter  residence  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
California.  Mr.  Booker  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
Masonic  fraternity  for  fully  thirty  years  and  in  addi- 
tion to  completing  the  circle  of  its  York  Rite  he  has 
attained  to  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Ancient 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite  and  is  also  identified  wTlh  the 
Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine.  He  holds  membership  in  the  El  Paso  Country 
Club  and  the  Toltec  Club.  He  is  liberal  in  the  support 
of  all  measures  tending  to  advance  the  civic  and  ma- 
terial welfare  of  his  home  city  and  is  one  of  the  veritable 
captains  of  industry  in  the  Lone  Star  state,  which  has 
gained  much  from  his  interposition  in  its  industrial 
and  business  activities. 

In  the  year  1872  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Booker  to  Miss  Katherine  E.  King,  of  Vermilion 
county,  Illinois.  She  was  born  at  Fredericksburg,  Vir- 
ginia, and  is  a  representative  of  one  of  the  patrician 
families  of  that  historic  old  commonwealth.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Booker  became  the  parents  of  two  children,  and  the 
one  great  bereavement  and  loss  of  their  wedded  life 
was  that  entailed  by  the  death  of  their  only  son,  Louis 
B.,  who  passed  to  eternal  rest,  at  El  Paso,  on  the  28th  of 
January,  1909.  Miss  Blanche  Booker  remains  at  the 
parental  home  and  is  a  leader  in  the  social  life  of 
El  Paso. 

William  Oscar  Sbale.  The  present  county  attorney 
of  Trinity  county  is  not  only  an  efficient  and  vigorous 
officer  of  the  law,  but  is  a  young  man  whose  individual 
attainment   at   the   age   of   thirty   gives   promise    of   a 
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splendid  career  of  usefulness  in  the  future.  Mr.  Scale 
was  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  railway  service,  and 
left  that  work  to  go  into  the  law.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  he  was  never  a  burden  to  his  father  or  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  or  Iricnds,  to  the  extent  of  a  single 
dollar  for  his  education.  All  his  schooling  was  the  result 
of  self-study  and  his  own  earnings,  and  he  is  a  wide- 
awake young  man  who  is  practically  certain  to  make  a 
big  place  for  himself  in  his  profession  and  in  public 
affairs. 

William  Oscar  Scale  was  born  in  Nacogdoches  county 
at  Melrose,  October  2,  1883.  Some  interesting  data  per- 
taining to  the  earlier  generations  of  the  Scale  family 
in  America,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  his 
father,  who  still  lives  at  a  venerable  age  in  Melrose, 
will  be  reserved  for  following  paragraphs  after  briefly 
sketching  the  career  oi'  the  (Jroveton  attorney. 

The  first  eighteen  years  of  his  career  Mr.  Scale 
spent  on  a  farm.  }iy  hard  work  he  finished  the  work 
of  the  high  school  at  Melrose  and  from  the  proceeds  of 
his  life's  work  as  a  farmer  he  took  a  course  in  Omen 
Orr's  Summer  Hill  School.  At  home  he  had  taken  up 
the  study  of  tclegrapliy  and  after  ac-quiring  some  facility 
with  the  key  he  went  to  work  at  Appleby  without  a 
salary  for  tlie  Houston  East  &  West  Texas  Railway 
C()mj)any.  He  soon  proved  his  ability  and  was  assigned 
to  a  regular  j>lacc  at  Shepherd  station  at  wages  of 
thirty-five  dollars  a  month.  Five  months  later  his  salary 
was  raised  to  sixty-five  dollars  a  month,  and  he  was 
station  agent  at  many  points  on  that  road.  Later  he 
was  taken  into  the  passenger  department  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  at  Nacogdoehcs,  and  continued  on  the  pay  roll 
of  that  company  until  November  15,  1910.  When  he  left 
the  railroad  service  to  take  up  law  he  w^as  getting  a 
salary  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  month. 
While  ticket  agent  at  Naeogdoclies  he  took  up  the  study 
of  law,  and  on  June  30,  1910,  passed  the  examination 
before  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  with  the  second 
highest  grade  in  the  examination.  On  November  15, 
1910,  he  located  for  praefice  in  Groveton,  and  he  has 
since  been  rapidly  making  his  way  to  the  front.  In  the 
summer  of  1912  he  became  a  candi<Iate  for  county 
attorney,  and  in  the  following  November  succeeded  in 
defeating  a  man  who  had  never  before  been  beaten 
for  olTlce.  He  succeeded  :\Ir.  .1.  A.  Piatt  in  the  office 
and  his  work  has  been  chiefly  an  cfTort  to  break  up 
gaming  in  the  county.  Mr.  'Seale  is  a  Democrat  in 
politics,  a  Royal  Areli  Mason  and  a  member  of  the 
|{a]>ti8t  churoh. 

On  Deeember  S,  1007.  lie  married  Miss  Ruth  Motley, 
a  daughter  of  J.  G.  Motley  of  ()v«'rton.  Dr.  Motley 
married  a  Miss  Smith,  who  die<l  at  Overton  in  early 
life.  Mr.  Scale  and  wife  have  (me  son,  Henry  Link 
Scale,  born  March  10,  1011. 

At  Melrose  in  Xacogdoehes  county  ther«'  resides  now 
in  his  eit;hty-fourth  year,  in  good  health,  with  mind 
and  recollection  clear,  Allen  1^.  Scale,  father  of  the 
yonng  lawyer  above  sketched.  In  .laniiary,  1014.  in  order 
to  furnish  api^ropriate  material  for  the  history  of  this 
branch  of  the  ScJile  Taniily  a  stenographic  report  was 
made  of  the  narrative  of  Allen  T'..  Scale,  and  that  forms 
the  basis  for  the  following  family  sketch: 

Allen  B.  Scale  \Aas  born  at  Pine  Flat  in  Pntlcr  county, 
Alabama,  in  1831.  It  was  his  great-grandfather  who 
founded  the  family  in  Aniorica.  He  was  of  Scotch- 
Irish  des'.-ent,  ])robably  born  in  Scotland,  and  on  coming 
to  America  settled  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  He 
was  a  lanner.  very  fond  of  huntinir  and  fishing,  and  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  his  family  consisted  of  five 
sons,  whose  names  were  Enoch,  .Toshua,  Elias,  Daniel 
and  .liiii  Sealc.  who  lived  both  in  South  and  North  Caro- 
line, and  whose  descendants  subsequently  settled  in 
(;c«:rt:ia,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  various  parts  of 
Texas, 

The  line  of  the  present  family  was  continued  through 
.lim  Scale,  wl.o  was  born  in  South  Carolina  in  177,3  and 


died  in  1864  in  Butler  county,  Alabaiuxk,  lacking  only 
nine  days  of  being  ninety-one  years  old.  On  leaving 
South  Carol  ma  he  probably  spent  two  or  three  years 
in  Georgia,  and  then  located  in  Butler  county,  Alabama. 
He  was  married  three  times,  his  first  wife  and  the 
mother  of  his  cnildren  was  a  Miss  Keiley,  and  sne  died 
betore  he  left  the  Caroiinas.  The  ciuidreu  of  that 
union  were:  liansom,  who  continues  the  direct  lineage 
oi  the  present  line;  Anderson,  William,  James,  Thomas^ 
Kachei,  lilda,  Cynthia,  Mary  Clareuda  and  Klvira. 
These  children  probably  all  settled  in  Alabama  about 
the  time  Jim  Scale  and  his  son  Kansom  did.  Cyutnia 
married  a  .\jr.  Ward,  Maiy  Clarenda  married  a  Mr.  Ham 
and  Elvira  married  a  Mr.  Cooper,  all  three  living  in 
Union  Parish,  Louisiana,  during  the  rest  of  their 
caiecis;  while  James  and  Thomas,  of  the  sons,  also 
seitled  in  that  parish.  The  other  children  remained 
in  Alabama,  liachei  married  a  Mr.  Bates,  living  near 
Montgomery.  Jim  Scale  had  no  children  by  his  second 
and  mild  marriages.  He  died  a  short  time  before  his 
third  wife,  and  is  buried  in  the  Seale  family  graveyard 
on  the  old  Seale  plantation  in  Butler  county,  near  Pine 
Elat.  Jim  Seale  lor  his  day  was  a  very  sueesaful  busi- 
ness man,  accumulated  property  valued  at  about  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  whicli  \\as  then  considered  much  i\'ealth. 
He  was  a  farmer  and,  like  his  father,  fond  of  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  was  a  Koyal  Arch  Mason. 

liansom  Seale,  father  of  Allen  B.,  died  in  1864,  when 
sixty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  too  old  to  enter  serviee 
during  the  Civil  war.  He  also  was  a  Koyal  Arch  Mason. 
About  18ii5  in  j-iutler  county  Kansom  Scale  married  £llie 
Murphy,  who  was  of  Irish  descent  and  who  died  in 
1^66  or  lbG7  and  was  buried  at  Mount  Morriah,  some 
twelve  or  lourteeu  miles  fiom  the  old  Scale  homestead  in 
Alabama.  She  was  seventy  years  old  at  the  time  of 
her  death.  The  children  of  Kansom  Scale  and  wife  are 
mentionea  as  follows:  1.  Susan,  who  married  a  Mr. 
Clark  in  Butler  county,  Alabama,  and  who  died  some 
iiitecn  or  twenty  years  ago,  had  several  children.  2. 
Allen  B.  Scale's  marriage  and  career  is  sketched  in  tk 
toliowing  paragraphs.  3.  Liddio  married  in  Alabana 
liob  StalUugs,  came  to  Texas  and  she  and  her  husband 
l>oth  died  about  fifteen  years  ago  and  are  buried  St 
.Melrose.  Their  children  were:  Jim  Stallings,  Arch 
stuUings,  Tom  Stallings,  Bettie  and  Celia.  Tom  and 
Bet  tie  died  about  sixteen  years  ago  and  are  burled  at 
Melrobc,  while  Celia  married  a  Thompson.  4.  ATw^lm 
fiist  nuirricd  Henry  Watts  and  lived  in  Builer  county 
and  had  one  child,  and  after  the  death  of  her  first 
husband  married  Bob  Stein  and  lived  in  Wilcox  county, 
Alabama.  5.  John  \\\  Seale  married  a  Miss  Stallinga^ 
a  sister  of  the  first  wife  of  Allen  B.  Seale,  and  their 
children  were:  John  Tom  Seale,  a  physician  livine  at 
Xcclics,  Texas;  Allan  Scale,  a  merchant  of  Nacogdoenes; 
^laggie,  who  married  June  G.  Harris,  .a  lawyer  of 
Xucogdochcs;  Ellie,  who  married  Dr.  Henry  Link  of 
I'alcsiine,  and  Jim  Seale,  who  recently  went  to  Florida 
and  is  connected  with  the  lumber  interests.  The  flist 
wife  of  John  W.  Seale  died  about  1878  and  is  buried 
at  Melrose,  and  he  afterward  married  Eugene  Morgan, 
and  of  that  union  there  is  one  son,  Arthur  A.  Seale,  now 
piacticing  law  in  Natrogdoches.  John  W.  Seale  died 
a])out  fifteen  years  ago  and  is  buried  at  Melrose.  6b 
]^Iarion,  who  died  during  the  Civil  war  at  Biehmondf 
Virginia,  and  is  buried  there,  married  Bill  Melton's 
sister  and  their  one  daughter  married  a  Mr.  Fowler  in 
Wilcox  county,  Alabama.  The  widow  of  Marion  Seals 
subsequently  married  John  Stanford  in  Wilcox,  Alabama^ 
and  had  a  large  family  of  children.  7.  Aby  married 
Hill  Freeman  in  Butler  county,  Alabama.  8.  Mazy  mar- 
ried a  Brunncr,  a  Baptist  preacher,  and  lived  and  died 
in  Butler  county.  9.  Clara  married  Bill  Melton,  a 
merchant  and  farmer  at  Pine  Apple,  Alabanm,  who  died 
about  twelve  years  ago,  and  they  reared  a  large  family  of 
boys  «and  girls. 

it   will   add  to  the   interest  of  this  sketch   to   quote 
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as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact  words  of  Allen  B.  Seale 
with  regard  to  his  individual  career  and  experiences. 
* '  I  obtained  all  my  schooling  in  Pine  Flat,  Alabama. 
I  rode  horseback  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  and 
finished  there,  since  there  was  no  other  school  near  by 
to  continue  my  education.  When  I  finished  school  I  was 
nineteen  years  old  and  my  father  put  me  to  work  on  a 
nice  two-story  dwelling  which  he  was  building.  After 
finishing  the  house  my  father  put  me  in  the  blacksmith 
shop  for  about  six  months,  and  then  made  me  overseer 
of  the  farm.  We  owned  and  worked  from  thirty-five 
to  fifty  negroes  on  the  place,  all  slaves,  and  always  kept 
four  or  five  negro  women  at  the  house  to  do  the  house- 
work. All  the  white  women  had  to  weave  and  make 
clothing.  I  was  overseer  on  the  farm  up  to  the  date 
the  war  opened.  Then. I  hired  an  overseer  to  run  the 
farm  and  went  to  the  war  with  all  my  brothers,  and 
when  the  war  closed  and  the  negroes  were  freed  I  hired 
and  worked  them  right  on  all  the  time  up  to  the  date 
I  left  for  Texas. 

''I  left  there  about  the  first  of  December,  1872,  for 
Texas  with  my  wife  and  one  child,  Elwood.  Mr.  Jim 
Richardson  and  family  came  with  me  from  Alabama 
to  Texas.  We  took  train  at  Greenville,  Alabama,  for 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  at  which  last  place  we  took 
boat  and  finally  landed  at  Shreveport,  Louisiana.  We 
were  on  the  boat  about  three  weeks  and  had  much 
trouble  due  to  low  water  and  sandbars.  We  stopped 
over  at  Alexandria  two  days  and  nights,  as  we  were 
short  of  provisions,  and  landed  at  Shreveport  December 
23,  1872.  We  stayed  all  night  at  a  hotel  and  the  next 
morning  I  bought  a  wagon  and  pair  of  mules  and  left 
for  Nacogdoches  county,  there  being  no  railroad  from 
Shreveport  to  Nacogdoches  at  that  time.  I  hired  a 
team  and  wagon  for  Jim  Richardson  and  his  family 
and  brought  them  along  with  me.  We  landed  at  our 
home  place  in  Nacogdoches  county  the  first  day  of 
January,  1873.  John  Seale  had  come  to  Texas  with 
three  children  in  March  1872  and  had  conditionally 
bought  the  old  Patton  place  for  us  and  made  a  crop 
there  that  year.  When  T  came  out  the  following  year 
I  paid  for  the  place  seventeen  hundred  dollars  in  gold. 
The  money  was  .Tohn^s  and  mine,  so  that  we  had  the 
farm  in  partnership.  I  lived  in  the  house  with  John 
until  I  built  my  own  home,  finishing  it  in  the  summer 
of  1873.  I  have  been  living  on  the  same  old  farm  in 
Nacogdoches  since  coming  to  Texas  and  now  in  my 
eighty-fourth  year  and  in  very  good  health.  John 
and  myself  and  the  other  boys  were  members  of  the 
Masonic  Lodge  in  Butler  county.  Alabama,  but  we  never 
kept  up  our  membership  after  coming  to  Texas  as  there 
was  no  lodge  near  us.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
church. '  ^ 

Allen  B.  Seale  first  married  a  Miss  Stallings  and 
the  one  son  of  this  union,  Elwood  N.  Seale,  lives  in 
Nacogdoches  county.  His  mother  died  in  April  or  May, 
1S74.  and  is  buried  in  Melrose.  Tn  1876  Allen  B.  Seale 
married  Miss  Mary  J.  Mims,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Eliyabeth 
Minis,  at  Melrose.  The  Mims  family  came  from  Georgia 
and  were  of  Irish  descent.  Mary  J.  Seale  died  at  the 
old  home  near  Melrose  December  8,  1911,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven,  and  is  buried  with  other  members  of  the 
family  in  that  locality.  She  was  the  mother  of  four 
children.  Roy  and  Ransom,  the  first  two,  both  died 
when  about  three  years  of  age  and  are  buried  at  Melrose. 
TTnnter  M.  Seale,  who  now  lives  at  Melrose,  is  a  sawmill 
operator  and  farmer.  W.  Oscar  Seale,  the  youngest  in 
the  family,  is  a  successful  young  attorney  at  Groveton 
in  Trinity  county,  whose  career  introduces  this  article. 

Hexry  Ewing  Marshall,  one  of  the  leading  legists 
of  Liberty  county,  came  to  the  city  of  Liberty  in  1898,  so 
til  at  he  has  been  a  resident  of  this  community  for 
sixteen  years.  He  has  found  within  its  borders  good 
business  opportunities,  and  in  a  profession  where  suc- 
cess depends  entirely  upon  individual  merit,  has  gained 


a  creditable  name  and  place.  Mr.  Marshall  is  a  native 
of  Lafayette  county,  Missouri,  having  been  bom  four 
miles  from  Mayview,  west,  April  21,  1873,  a  son  of 
Rufus  Patton   and  Jane  Frances    (Sanburn)    Marshall. 

Absalom  Marshall,  the  grandfather  of  Henry  Ewing 
Marshall,  was  a  farmer  and  carpenter,  who  came  from 
Indiana  to  Missouri,  although  born  in  Kentucky  and 
related  to  the  Marshall  family  of  that  state.  He  married 
Nancy  Dolly  White,  the  Whites  being  from  Tennessee, 
and  moved  to  Missouri  in  1813.  The  grandmother  died 
near  Mayview  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  years,  having 
been  the  mother  of  the  following  children:  JuliuB 
Luther,  Mary,  who  married  James  Roberts;  RufuB 
Patton  and  Absalom  Weeden. 

Bufus  Patton  Marshall,  father  of  Henry  Ewing 
Marshall,  is  a  farmer  who  has  spent  his  life  in  Lafayette 
county,  Missouri,  and  resides  there  still.  He  was  bom 
there  at  Lexington  and  was  reared  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, in  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  the  out- 
break of  the  war  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
He  enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  Confederacy  as  a  private 
in  General  Joe  Shelby  ^s  Brigade,  and  during  his  four 
years  of  service,  which  covered  the  entire  war,  served 
chiefly  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  For  a  brief  time  he 
was  across  the  Mississippi,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  at 
Alton,  Illinois,  having  been  captured  in  his  own  county 
of  Lafayette.  He  participated  in  numerous  hard  fought 
battles,  including  Willow  Creek,  Carthage,  both  Lexing- 
ton fights,  Booneville  and  Lone  Jack,  and  participate 
in  General  Price's  raids  into  Missouri.  A  brave  and 
gallant  soldier,  he  received  constant  and  consecutive 
promotion,  and  rose  from  the  ranks  to  a  third  lieu- 
tenancy, winning  at  the  same  time  the  admiration  of 
his  comrades  and  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  superior 
ollicers.  Upon  resuming  the  occupations  of  peace  Mr. 
Marshall  engaged  in  grain  and  stock  raising,  and  to 
these  vocations  he  has  continued  to  apply  himself  to 
the  present  time.  He  now  resides  at  Odessa,  Missouri, 
and  is  known  as  one  of  his  community's  substantial,  pro- 
gressive and  public-spirited  men.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church  and  supports  its 
movements  liberally.  His  political  belief  is  that  of 
the  Democratic  party,  although  he  has  neither  sought 
nor  desired  public  preferment.  Mr.  Marshall  was 
married  to  Miss  Jane  Frances  Sanburn,  a  daughter  of 
Matthew  Pierce  Sanburn,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  who 
came  to  Missouri,  and  a  farmer  and  carpenter  of  the 
old  apprenticeship  school.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  be- 
came the  parents  of  the  following  children:  William 
B.,  whose  death  occurred  in  1903,  in  Missouri,  where  he 
left  a  family;  Henry  Ewing,  of  this  review;  Luther 
Pierce,  who  is  station  agent  for  the  railroad  company 
at  Stamps,  Arkansas;  Charles  Sanburn,  who  died  single; 
Arthur  Washington,  a  successful  attorney  practicing  at 
Anahuac,  Texas;  Annie  Weaver,  who  died  in  childhood, 
and  Mathew  Absalom,  who  died  single. 

Henry  Fwing  Marshall  secured  his  early  education 
in  his  native  county  of  Lafayette  and  completed  his 
preliminary  studies  at  Odessa  College.  Upon  embarking 
upon  his  own  career  he  adopted  the  vocation  of  teach- 
ing and  for  some  time  followed  that  profession  in  the 
country  schools  of  Lafayette  county,  but  in  1896  came 
to  Texas  and  secured  a  school  west  of  Mexia,  being 
identified  with  the  county  and  the  work  for  two  years. 
He  had  commenced  his  preparation  for  the  law  prior 
to  leaving  Missouri,  at  Lexington,  his  preceptor  being 
John  E.  Burton,  and  when  he  came  to  Texas  he  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Robertson  &  Firmin,  of  Dallas.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  city  in  1898,  before 
Judge  W.  J.  J.  Smith  of  Dallas,  and  began  his  experi- 
ence as  a  representative  of  the  firm  of  Robertson  & 
Firmin  in  a  few  cases  before  leaving  Dallas.  His  own 
first  case,  however,  was  tried  in  Chambers  county.  He 
had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  July  27  and  in  September 
of  the  same  year  made  his  advent  in  Liberty,  and  here 
opened   an   office.     Mr.    Marshall   practiced   alone   until 
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January  1.  1S99,  when  he  formed  a  partnorship  with 
Judg[e  C.  F.  Stevens  and  remained  as  Stevens  &  Marshall 
for  a  period  of  four  years.  Following  this  he  spent  one 
year  in  association  with  Mr.  Dabney,  iin<icr  the  firm  style 
of  Marshall  &  Dabney,  and  then  became  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Marshall  &  Marshall,  ))eing  in  [tartner- 
shij)  with  his  brother.  During  the  past  four  years  Mr. 
Marshall  has  been  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Marshall 
&  Harrison,  known  as  one  of  the  strongest  legal  ('oml)i na- 
tions in  Liberty  county.  Mr.  Marshall's  general  practice 
has  been  extended  to  all  rlass4*s  of  cases.  He  has  devoted 
his  time  and  attention  to  his  profession  and  since  becom- 
ing an  active  member  of  the  bar  has  projiared  his  cases 
with  great  tlioroughness  and  care  and  by  reason  of  his 
thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  law  has 
presented  his  cause  with  clearness,  cogency  an<l  force. 
As  a  result  he  has  attracted  to  him  a  wide  and  repre- 
aenfative  clientele.  Among  his  fellow  practitioners  he 
is  respected  and  esteeme«i  for  the  high  ideals  he  holds 
in  regard  to  the  unwritten  ethics  of  his  calling  and 
evervwhere  he  is  accounted  a  valued  associate  an<l  worthv 
opj»onont.  Mr.  Marshall  lias  kept  out  of  politii-s,  only 
casting  his  vote  with  th«'  Democratic  party.  Ho  has 
held  no  ot!ice  save  that  «»!'  member  of  the  liberty  school 
board,  a  caj)acity  in  wlii<h  It  acted  a  few  years,  feeling 
that  he  couM  thus  serve  liis  communitv  and  advance 
the  cause  of  education.  He  is  j)romineiit  in  Masonic 
circles,  being  a  member  of  tlie  Blue  Lo«ige  at  Liberty 
and  the  Chapter  Consistory  an»l  Shrine  at  (Jalveston,  and 
is  a  master  of  JJl)erty  Lodge,  now  serving  his  eighth 
consecutive  term  in  that  capacity.  His  ac<|uaintance  is 
wide  an<l  his  friends  in  this  section  numerous. 

On  June  -(>.  lOUi',  Mr.  Marshall  was  married  at  Liberty 
to  Miss  Lola  D.  Willinms.  a  «laughter  of  Dugat  and 
I>}iura  n^ryan)  Willinms,  the  latter  a  daugliter  of 
Prior  Brvan,  an  old  smvevor  and  land  man  of  Liberty 
and  a  Virginia  settler.  Two  chihlren  have  been  born 
to  this  union:  Henry  Kwing,  Jr.,  who  is  nnie  years 
old,  and   Marjorie  Annie,  aged  seven  years. 

John  T.  Camkkon.  A  position  of  leaiiership  in  afTairs 
is  not  easily  acquired  in  any  community,  (»x<'ept  jis  a 
result  of  hard  work,  careful  manageineiit  and  tli«iioii;;h 
integrity.  Solid  business  success  is  not  a  result  of  hap- 
hajarii  circumstance.  The  flashy  pros|n»rity  seldom 
awjikens  ailuiiiation,  but  wlieri  the  .ju<l;^^ment  is  ex- 
l»resse<l  th;it  "He  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  uumi  in  town, 
has  \Nou  h\<  money  by  dean  metho'ls.  is  honest  all  the 
way  through  and  when  he  t;ikes  the  lead  in  any  under- 
taking the  rest  of  us  are  glad  to  follow,  sure  of  its 
succos'<, " — it  is  the  highest  ])0ssible  tribute  to  one  who 
has  earned  his  jiosition  ami  who  is  an  asset  to  the  com- 
munitv. Thai  would  tiescribe  quite  accurately  the  rela- 
tions  whicli  John  T.  Cameron  bears  to  his  home  city 
of  Kl    Paso.  [ 

John  T.  Cameron  was  born  in  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. March  1  L  ISfJi).  a  son  of  Fred  an<l  Margaret 
Camer(»n.  The  fniher  died  in  lSt>9,  a  short  time  before 
the  birth  of  the  s«»n,  and  his  nmther  now  makes  her 
home  in  T'etaluma,  California.  Mr.  Cameron  and  his 
career  is  a  real  example  of  the  oft-mentioned  self-made 
man.  lie  was.  like  Sam  NVeller,  "thrown  neck  and  crop 
into  till'  \M»rl«l  to  play  h»ap  frog  with  its  troubles.''  Ho 
has  h:i<l  cdinparMtively  little  e<iucation,  but  has  graduated 
in  the  nMiver>ity  of  experience  and  har<l  knocks.  Hard 
w<»rU.  actual  <'onta<-t  with  men  and  afTairs,  and  a  rough 
and  tuudde  existen<'(»  from  childhood  was  the  menus  of 
preparation  and  perhaps  the  real  school  in  which  he  i»re- 
] tared  fur  a  successful  life  of  large  accomplishments. 
He  liv.'d  in  (\'ilifornia  until  he  was  thirtv  vears  of 
a^e  and  thi-n  came  to  KI  Paso,  which  has  since  been  his 
home.  Mr.  Cameron  has  been  engaged  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness ill  i»iu'  cai»acity  or  another  ever  sini-e  he  was  a  small 
boy.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  with  his  ai-cumulations, 
he  \\a>^  aide  to  buy  a  little  bunch  of  cattle  of  his  own, 
and   IroMi   tliMt   time  forward  his  prosperity  increase*.!  by 


leaps  and  bounds.  At  the  present  time  Mr.  Cameron 
ranks  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  cattle 
buyers  and  dealers  in  the  entire  country.  He  ships 
trainloads  of  cattle,  not  only  to  all  the  leading  markets 
of  the  United  States,  but  into  every  state  of  the  union 
and  is  even  an  exporter  to  foreign  countries.  Mr.  Came- 
ron learned  to  read  and  write  entirely  through  his  own 
efforts,  and  while  he  was  spending  most  of  the  houis 
of  the  day  in  the  saddle  or  at  some  other  hard  work  of 
the  ranch  and  range.  At  an  early  date  he  had  reali?ed 
the  value  of  an  e<iucation,  and  at  every  leisure  opjK)r- 
tunity  and  in  the  meagre  hours  of  night*time  he  applied 
himself  industriously  to  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  what 
is  regarded  as  iin  education. 

Mr.  Cameron  afiiliates  with  no  one  church,  but  favon 
and  su]>ports  all  denominations.  He  is  a  Bepublicac. 
though  independent,  and  has  always  taken  an  active  in- 
terest in  political  development  and  affairs  in  both  state 
and  national  matters,  but  more  particularly  is  he  inter 
ested  in  local  good  government.  lie  has  never  held  ofli- 
himself,  and  has  always  done  his  fighting  for  the  otbe: 
fellow. 

Mr.  Cameron  has  had  many  hard  experiences,  and  his 
entire  career  has  been  laid  along  the  lines  of  strenuous 
endeavor  and  accom])lishment  in  the  hard  and  practical 
usages   of   commerce.    Neither   hardship   nor    prosperity 
however,  have  stilled  in  any  sense  his  good  humor  and  his 
jovial,  genial   nature.     As  a  man   among   men    there  is 
probably  no  more  popular  citizen  of  El  Paso  than  John 
T.  Cameron.     Aside  from  the  Cameron  Cattle  Company, 
of  which  he  is  president,  he  owns  many  other  large  inter- 
ests in  this  city,  including  a  large  bulk  of  stock  in  the 
stock  yards,  and  he  has  many  valuable  holdings  in  real 
estate   and    other    forms   of    property    in    and    about  El 
Tnso.      It    is   one   of   his   good-humored   remarks,   when 
asked    with   regard   to    his    diversions,    to    saj    that  hif 
favorite  recreation   is   in  watching  his  business,   and  k^ 
4'ertainly  gives,  and  long  has  given,  the  greatest  Bhsre  of 
his  (>nergy  and  time  to  the  promotion  of  his  large  aii*> 
varied   enter]»rises.     However,  he  is  fond   of  horses.  "^ 
the  theatre  and  music,  and  all  other  good  things  of  ht*^. 
A  successful  nmn,  his  influence  has  always  been  whole 
some  and  beneficial,  and  Kl  Paso  has  no  better  friend 
among    all    its    citizens    than    John    T.    Cameron,      ^r. 
Cameron  maintains  beautiful  offices  in  the  Trust  Build- 
ing,  from  which  point   he  directs  his  large  and   varied 
busin(»ss  affairs. 

.ronN  Augustus  Lovett,  M.  D.  Prominent  amoxif; 
the  i>ractitioners  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  Libertv 
county  is  found  Dr.  John  Augustus  Lovett,  who  has  been 
cngage«l  in  the  practice  here  since  1898.  Although  he 
has  reached  a  high  place  in  his  profession  and  devotes 
the  greater  part  of  his  attention  thereto,  he  iB  almost 
as  e({ually  well  known  in  business  circles,  being  partir- 
uljirly  interested  in  the  development  of  oil  fi^ds.  He 
belongs  to  the  (dass  of  pushing,  virile  men  who  have  done 
so  mu<di  to  ])roniote  iho  welfare  of  Kastern  Texas. 
Dr.  T-iOvett  was  born  January  14,  18;'>2,  in  Holmc*8  county, 
Florida,  and  is  a  son  of  Or.  Thomas  Jefferson  R.  L*ovett. 

Joshua  Lovett,  the  grandfather  of  t>r,  John  A.  Lovett, 
was  the  son  of  a  Welshman  who  emigrated  to  America 
with  several  brothers.  The  grandfather  was  a  shoemaker 
by  trade  and  an  emigrant  from  Georgia  to  Alabama. 
where  he  settled  at  (Jeneva  and  there  passed  the  balance 
of  his  life  working  at  his  trade,  bearing  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  sober,  industrious  man  and  steadygoing 
citizen.  He  married  Miss  Covel  and  they  reared  a  family 
of  (diildren,  among  them  being:  Alexander  Covel,  Dr. 
Thomas  .Tefferson  R.,  Mrs.  Sarah  BrigmaUi  Frank,  who 
enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  Civil  war 
fronx  Louisiana,  and  subsequently  became  a  school 
tencher:  fJeorge.  who  served  in  the  army  of  the  Gray 
and  met  a  soldier's  death  on  the  battle  field;  Hlmirs, 
who  married  Mr.  Proxton  and  lived  in  Florida,  and  one 
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who  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Creel  and  spent  her  life 
in  Florida. 

Dr.  Thomas  Jefferson  B.  Lovett  was  bom  at  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  in  1828,  received  good  educational  ad- 
vantages and  earlj  chose  the  profession  of  medicine  for 
his  life  work.  He  was  married  in  Coffey  county,  (Georgia, 
to  Ellen  Knight,  daughter  of  Speer  Knight,  a  native 
of  that  county,  and  after  their  marriage  moved  to  Holmes 
county,  Florida.  There  they  resided  until  1855,  when 
they  went  to  Vernon  Parish,  Louisiana,  in  which  locality 
Dr.  T.  J.  R.  Lovett  passed  away  in  1876,  the  mother  sur- 
viving until  1888.  They  were  the  parents  of  two  chil- 
dren: Dr.  John  Augustus,  of  this  notice,  and  William, 
who  died  as  a  boy  in  Louisiana  in  1866. 

Dr.  John  Augustus  Lovett  was  three  years  of  age 
when  taken  by  Ms  parents  to  Vernon  Parish,  Louisiana. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Pen- 
nington, Texas,  and  began  his  independent  life  as  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Louisiana.  As  a  youth 
of  seventeen  years  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
amder  the  preceptorship  of  his  father  and  subsequently 
took  lecture  courses  in  the  University  of  Alabama,  at 
Mobile,  being  graduated  therefrom  March  17,  1876.  He 
immediately  entered  practice  in  his  home  community  in 
Louisiana,  but  in  1888  came  to  Hill  county,  Texas,  and 
opened  an  office  at  Abbott,  which  was  his  field  of 
endeavor  for  some  ten  years,  his  advent  in  Liberty  oc- 
curring in  1898,  since  which  time  he  has  continued  to 
carry  on  his  profession  here.  Through  extensive  read- 
ing and  investigation  he  keeps  in  touch  with  the  modern 
trend  of  thought,  experiment  and  advancement  in  the 
medical  profession,  and  is  today  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  able  and  learned  physicians  in  Liberty  county. 
He  comes  of  a  democratic  family  and  took  the  Gold 
Standard  end  of  that  organization  when  the  party  split 
in  1896.  He  was  in  the  Palmer  and  Buckner  state  con- 
vention as  a  delegate  from  Hill  county,  and  voted  for 
delegate  to  the  national  convention.  He  has  served  as 
county  health  officer  in  Liberty  county,  Texas,  and  in 
Louisiana  he  was  surgeon  for  the  T.  and  P.  Railway 
Company.  He  is  local  surgeon  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Kailway  Company  here  in  Liberty.  Dr.  Lovett  is  a 
Mason  and  belongs  to  the  Chapter  at  Dayton.  He  and 
his  wife  are  Methodists  and  were  brought  up  in  the 
faith  of  that  church. 

On  September  14,  1876,  Dr.  Lovett  was  married  to 
Miss  Berrilla  Word,  daughter  of  James  H.  and  Berrilla 
(Sanders)  Word.  Mr.  Word  was  born  in  Bedford 
county,  Tennessee,  and  his  wife  in  Barwell  District, 
South  Carolina.  He  was  a  stockman  and  died  in  1884 
in  Vernon  Parish,  Louisiana,  where  he  settled  in  1844. 
Mrs.  Word  died  in  1895  and  was  the  mother  of  five 
children,  as  follows:  Hugh  W.,  James  H.,  Thomas, 
Mrs.  Lovett  and  Samuel,  of  whom  Thomas  and  Samuel 
are  deceased.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lovett  have  the  following 
children:  Stella,  wife  of  Jesse  Beaver,  of  Hillsboro, 
Texas,  with  a  daughter — Helen;  Thomas  Word,  of 
Cuero,  Texas,  who  married  Eloise  Lusk,  and  has.  one 
chiM — Thomas  Lusk,  and  Miss  Berrilla  Beatrice,  of 
Liberty,  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Dayton. 

In  the  development  of  this  Liberty  section  for  oil 
Dr.  Lovett  is  president  of  the  West  Liberty  Oil  Com- 
pany, a  director  in  the  Quintett  Oil  Company  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Trinity  Oil  Company.  He  was  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  Patson  Oil  field  of  Hardin  county  and 
also  (iist'overed  the  Dayton  field.  He  was  interested 
thore  with  the  Parafine  Oil  Company  and  has  holdings  in 
that  field  at  this  time.  He  was  the  promoter  of  the 
First  State  Bank  of  Liberty  and  the  first  bank  to  be 
established  at  Cleveland,  but  withdrew  from  both.  He 
was  also  the  establisher  of  the  first  bank  at  Smiley, 
Gonzalas  county.  A  glance  over  his  history  will  show 
that  his  life  has  been  one  of  untiring  industry  and  con- 
secutive progress.  Endowed  by  nature  with  keen  in- 
tellectual powers,  he  has  so  developed  his  talents  as 
to  grow  in  usefulness  as  well  as  in  learning  and  in  a 
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profession  which  many  regard  as  the  most  important 
to  which  a  man  can  give  his  energies,  he  has  made  for 
himself  a  creditable  name,  gaining  a  goodly  measure  of 
professional  and  financial  success. 

Henby  O.  Aoeb,  of  Liberty,  has  been  identified  with 
the  drug  business  at  this  place  as  a  merchant  for  thirty 
years,  although  he  has  been  a  resident  of  this  place  for 
ten  years  longer.  Coming  here  at  the  time  when  the 
little  town  entered  upon  a  period  of  most  remarkable 
growrth  in  numbers  and  expansion  of  business,  he  took  a 
hand  in  its  busy  life,  has  grown  in  fortune  and  business 
experience  with  its  growth,  and  has  lived  to  see  this 
become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  little  municipalities 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  Lone  Star  state. 

Mr.  Ager  was  born  at  Patterson,  St.  Mary's  Parish, 
Louisiana,  October  18,  1852,  and  is  a  son  of  William  and 
Euphemia  J.  (Bourg)  Ager.  His  father,  William  Ager, 
was  born  in  the  state  of  Maryland  And  as  a  young  man 
migrated  to  Louisiana.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Eng- 
lish stock  and  had  the  following  brothers  and  sisters: 
Margaret,  who  married  a  Mr.  Stover  and  spent  her  life 
in  Ohio;  Mary,  who  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Yant,  of 
Ohio;  John,  who  reared  his  family  in  Indiana;  Isaac, 
who  was  also  long  a  resident  of  tne  Hoosier  state,  and 
Henry,  who  brought  up  his  family  in  Adams  county, 
Wisconsin.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four  years  William 
Ager  was  married  to  Euphemia  J.  Bourg,  of  Patterson, 
the  daughter  of  a  farmer  of  French  and  English  descent, 
and  they  became  the  parents  of  the  following  children: 
Margaret,  who  married  W.  D.  Hayes  and  died  in 
Louisiana;  Sarah  H.,  who  married  W.  S.  Jones  and 
resides  at  Patterson,  Louisiana;  Mary  Camilla,  who 
married  A.  H.  Rentrop  and  resides  in  Louisiana;  Henry 
O.,  of  this  review;  John  F.,  who  died  March  9,  1914, 
and  William  J.,  who  resides  in  Louisiana.  William  Ager 
had  no  official  or  political  connection  with  his  locality, 
nor  had  he  any  military  history,  having  been  content 
to  pass  his  life  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  passed  away 
in  I^uisiana  in  1879,  when  sixty-eight  years  of  age, 
while  the  mother  died  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
having  reached  her  fif ty-f ourtl\  year. 

Henry  O.  Ager  received  only  a  country  school  educa- 
tion and  on  completing  his  studies  applied  himself  to 
learning  the  drug  business.  He  was  twenty-two  years 
of  age  when  he  first  came  to  Liberty  and  for  a  few 
years  worked  as  a  clerk,  then  returning  to  his  Louisiana 
home.  He  had  recognized  the  possibilities  of  this  grow- 
ing section  of  Texas,  however,  and  had  determined  to 
establish  himself  here  in  business  at  the  first  favorable 
0})portunity,  and  accordingly  in  1884  came  back  to  make 
a  I  lace  for  himself  among  the  business  men  here.  He  was 
possessed  of  ambition  and  determination,  but  these 
qualities  about  comprised  all  of  his  visible  capital,  for  he 
had  but  $1.50.00  in  money  with  which  to  enter  the  com- 
petition of  a  fast-growing  community.  However,  nothing 
daunted,  he  invested  his  means  in  a  small  stock,  of  drugs 
and  located  in  a  one-story  frame  building  and  this 
formed  the  nucleus  for  his  present  handsome  establish' 
ment,  although  grass  is  now  growing  on  the  spot  where 
the  first  little  building  stood.  He  has  done  business  here 
for  thirty  years  without  interruption,  save  for  a  fire 
which  destroyed  his  store  in  1909,  and  in  that  year  he 
erected  his  present  establishment)  on  a  conspicuous 
corner,  a  two-story  brick  structure,  25x60  feet,  which 
is  equipped  with  all  modern  improvements  and  houses 
a  finely  assorted  stock  of  drugs,  medicines,  toilet  articles, 
etc.  Through  the  years  Mr.  Ager  has  taken  an  interest 
in  banking  and  in  1907  became  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  First  State  Bank  of  Libertv,  an  institution  with 
$20,000  stock,  of  which  he  is  president  and  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
school  board  here,  being  interested  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, and  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  for  six  years. 
A  Democrat  in  his  political  views,  Mr.  Ager  in  the  earlV 
part  of  his  career  here  served  in  the  capacity  of  e 
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treasurer  of  Liberty,  and  in  1894  was  elected  county  derk 
of  Liberty  county,  serving  one  term  as  the  successor 
of  B.  F.  (Jameron,  and  being  succeeded  in  turn  by  E.  B. 
Pickett,  Sr.  A  man  of  few  words  and  deliberate  move- 
ment, he  is  careful  in  his  judgment,  although  quick  to 
recognize  and  grasp  an  opportunity.  At  all  times  he 
has  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a  business  man  and  his 
worth  as  a  citizen,  and  his  business  associates  and  the 
public  at  large  have  every  reason  to  place  the  utmost 
confidence  in  him. 

Mr.  Ager  was  married  at  Elroy,  Wisconsin,  February 
4,  1903,  to  Miss  Bridget  E.  Garrity,  a  daughter  of  James 
and  Catherine  (McGowan)  Garrity,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  from  Ireland.  Mrs.  Ager  was  one  of  a 
large  family  of  children.  Two  children  have  been  bom 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ager:  Henry  O.,  Jr.,  and  John  W.  The 
family  is  identified  with  the  Catholic  church.  In  1906 
Mr.  Ager  erected  his  family  home,  the  best  residence  in 
Liberty,  a  two-story  house  of  ten  rooms,  following  the 
Colonial  style  of  architecture. 

William  Samuel  Partlow.  A  residence  of  more  than 
forty-two  years  in  the  locality  of  Liberty,  Texas,  has 
made  William  Samuel  Partlow  one  of  his  community's 
best  known  citizens."  During  this  long  period  he  has 
been  identified  with  general  farming,  general  mer- 
chandising and  banking,  and  in  each  field  of  endeavor 
has  shown  himself  a  progressive,  enterprising  citizen 
and  a  business  man  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  con- 
tribute to  his  section 's  advancement  and  welfare. 

Mr.  Partlow  was  born  in  Abbeville  District,  South 
Carolina,  June  26,  1851,  and  is  a  son  of  James  Young 
L.  Partlow,  a  Virginian,  who  went  to  South  Carolina 
and  married  Miss  Mary  Marshall,  a  distant  relative  of 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  James  Young  L.  Partlow  died  in  1885 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years.  .  He  was  a  millman  and 
during  the  Civil  war  he  maintained  and  cared  for  the 
soldiers'  wives  of  that  neighborhood.  He  owned  slaves 
himself  arid  released  ninety-seven  of  them  with  the 
promulgation  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and 
owned  also  much  land  in  ^outh  Carolina  and  in  Liberty 
county,  Texas,  and  made  occasional  visits  to  Texas  in 
looking  after  his  property.  He  favored  Secession  and 
furnished  two  sons  for  the  Confederate  army.  Mr. 
Partlow  had  the  following  children:  Elizabeth,  who 
married  W.  W.  Ferryman  and  died  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas;  Mary  J.,  who  married  Joseph  Hichardson  and 
died  at  Liberty,  February  12,  1914;  Major  John  M., 
who  was  a  Confederate  soldier  in  a  South  Carolina  com- 
mand, was  wounded  in  battle,  spent  his  life  as  a  farmer 
and  druggist  and  died  at  San  Antonio,  leaving  a  fam- 
ily; BeUe,  who  died  in  South  Carolina  as  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton Bozeman;  James  A.,  of  Greenwood,  South  Carolina, 
who  was  a  Confederate  soldier  in  a  Texas  regiment; 
Emma,  who  married  K.  M.  Ferryman  and  died  at  Lib- 
erty, Texas;  Julia,  who  married  G.  W.  McKeller,  and 
resides  at  Cold  Spring,  Texas;  Mattie,  who  married 
J.  H.  Finley,  of  Hardin,  Texas;  William  Samuel,  of  this 
review;  Joseph  H.,  a  resident  of  Liberty  county,  Texas; 
and  Lula,  who  died  in  Greenwood,  South  Carolina,  as 
Mrs.  William  Whitlock. 

William  Samuel  Partlow  grew  xkip  and  was  educated 
in  his  home  locality  and  completed  his  schooling  at  New- 
berry College,  WalhoUow,  South  Carolina.  His  father 
was  a  planter,  and  the  young  man  came  to  years  of 
maturity  with  a  knowledge  of  farming,  so  that  when  he 
came  to  Texas  he  gave  his  attention  for  a  few  years  to 
the  tilling  of  th"e  soil  and  the  raising  of  stock.  Follow- 
ing this,  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  general  store  in  Lib- 
erty, and  after  some  experience  in  this  line  engaged  in 
business  as  a  merchant  on  his  own  account,  opening  a 
store  in  partnership  with  J.  F.  Bichardson.  When  this 
partnership  ceased,  he  conducted  the  store  alone,  until 
his  son,  Ray  Partlow,  came  into  the  firm. 

In  other  business  affairs,  Mr.  Partlow  joined  a  num- 


ber of  the  citizens  in  the  purchase  of  the  old  First  State 
Bank  of  Liberty,  which  has  still  continued  under  the 
same  title,  and  he  is  first  vice  president  and  a  director 
thereof.  He  has  been  an  agriculturist  and  has  done 
something  substantial  in  the  way  of  farm  development, 
a  property  op  the  Liberty  and  Livingston  road  being  a 
farm  of  his  own  clearing,  and  improvement,  and  another, 
on  the  "Inside"  public  road  is  largely  of  his  clearing. 
He  is  strictly  a  corn  farmer  and  in  a  modest  way  has 
aided  the  building  development  of  Liberty. 

When  a  young  man,  Mr.  Partlow  dipped  into  politics 
and  was  elected  county  treasurer  of  Liberty  county,  suc- 
ceeding Treasurer  J.  B.  Wrigley  and  serving  two  terms. 
He  was  then  a  Democrat  and  is  so  still  and  in  city 
affairs  has  been  one  of  the  aldermen,  it  being  during 
his  term  that  the  movement  was  inaugurated  which  led 
to  the  building  of  the  new  brick  schoolhouse.  With  his 
family,  he  is  a  consistent  attendant  of  the  Methodist 
church. 

Mr.  Partlow  was  married  in  December,  1875,  to  Miss 
Ellen  Beard,  a  daughter  of  A.  J.  Beard,  who  came  to 
Texas  from  Washington,  D.  C,  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  war,  and  was  a  teacher  in  Liberty  and  Harris 
counties  and  also  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Confederate  army.  He  spent  his  last  years  as  a  farmer. 
Mr.  Beard  married  Miss  Johnson  for  his  first  wife,  and 
Mrs.  Partlow  is  the  only  one  of  their  children  to  grow 
to  maturity.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  Skinner,  and 
they  had  a  child:  Boswell  A.,  now  of  Houston.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Partlow  have  the  following  children:  Bessie 
v.,  a  resident  of  Liberty;  Bay  M.,  his  father's  partner 
in  the  mercantile  business,  who  married  Elenett  Brown- 
ing; Nannie,  who  married  M.  P.  Daniels,  of  Liberty  and 
has  two  children, — ^M.  P.,  Jr.,  and  Ellen  V.;  Boswell 
G.,  a  civU  engineer  in  the  employ  of  a  rice  planter  of 
Dayton,  Texas,  married  Miss  Voe  Calhoun;  W.  Dozier, 
who  is  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools;  and  Miss  Miriam, 
who  resides  with  her  parents. 

Benjamin  Michael  O  'Brien,  engaged  in  general  mer- 
chandising at  Liberty,  has  developed  a  business  of 
gratifying  proportions  and  has  made  a  creditable  record 
by  the  commercial  ethics  which  he  has  followed.  He  is 
also  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising,  and  his  ready 
recognition  of  opportunity  has  afforded  him  his  open 
sesame  to  success.  An  analyzation  of  his  life  record 
shows  that  one  of  his  strongest  characteristics  has  been 
the  perseverance  than  has  enabled  him  to  carry  forward 
to  a  high  state  of  perfection  whatever  he  has  undertaken. 
Liberty  has  profited  largely  by  his  operations  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  substantial  enterprises  of  the  city  have  felt 
the  stimulus  of  his  sound,  directing  judgment  and  keen 
discrimination. 

Mr.  O  'Brien  has  been  a  resident  of  the  vicinity  of  Lib- 
erty since  he  was  brought  here  as  a  child  of  three  years, 
in  1860,  from  Morgan  City,  Louisiana,  where  he  was  bom 
April  14,  1857,  a  son  of  Charles  Wallace  and  Felide 
(Salles)  O'Brien.  His  grandfather,  Christopher  O'Brien, 
was  born  in  the  United  States,  and  the  great-grandfather 
of  the  present  secretary  o'f  state,  William  Jennmgs  Bryan, 
and  of  Benjamin  M.  O'Brien^  was  the  same  man. 
Christopher  O'Brien  married  Miss  Berwi(d:  and  moved 
into  Louisiana  from  Illinois,  as  a  pioneer,  Berwick's 
Bay  (now  Morgan  City)  being  named  in  honor  of  the 
Berwick  family.  The  children  bom  to  Christopher 
O'Brien  and  wife  were  as  follows:  Andrew;  George; 
Charles  W.-  America  who  married  Captain  Stevens  and 
spent  her  life  in  Louisiana,  but  died  at  Liberty,  Texas; 
Cynthia,  who  came  to  Texas  and  married  Frank  Hardin, 
a  Tennessee  man  and  one  of  the  old  surveyors  of  Liberty 
county,  and  died  here;  Katie,  who  married  a  Mr.  Bag- 
ley  and  died  here;  and  Virginia,  who  married  Mr.  Collins 
and  remained  in  Louisiana. 

Charles  Wallace  O'Brien  was  bom  in  Louisiana,  and 
was  given  a  very  limited  education  in  his  youth.  He 
passed  his  life  as  a  farmer  of  the  slaveholding  class,  and 
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n  the  Liberty  community  in  1879,  March  31st,  at 
re  of  sixty-five  years.  He  was  in  sympathy  and 
ny  with  the  South  during  the  war  between  the 
,  and  did  his  service  for  the  cause  by  his  activities 
ivilian  at  home.  He  never  held  public  office  in  his 
preferring  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  his  own 
3,  and  was  without  membership  in  fraternal  organ- 
as,  although  he  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  his 
-men.  On  an  occasion  in  his  youth,  Mr.  O'Brien 
isulted  by  a  minister  of  the  (Jospel,  and  from  that 
3n  throughout  his  life  he  avoided  the  church.  Mr. 
en  was  married  in  Louisiana  to  Miss  Felide  Salles, 
nch  woman  belonging  to  a  pioneer  family  of  that 

and  they  became  the  parents  of  ten  children,  as 
s:  Hortense,  of  Austin,  Texas,  who  is  now  Mrs. 
uUen;  Pamela,  who  was  married  to  John  Eidley, 
ied  at  Waco,  Texas ;  Eowena,  who  became  Mrs.  Dick 
n  and  died  in  Leon  county,  Texas;   Stephen  De- 

of  Liberty,  Texas,  a  review  of  whose  career  ap- 

on  another  page  of  this  work;  Charles  W.,  who 
M  Leon  county;  Benjamin  Michael,  of  this  review; 
[,  who  died  in  childhood;  Christy  8.,  who  died 
t  in  Dallas  county;  Mary  Juanita,  a  resident  of 
Antonio;  and  Florilla  White,  who  married  H.  A. 
,  of  San  Antonio, 
ijamin  Michael  O'Brien  was  a  child  of  three  years 

he  was  brought  to  Liberty  county,  and  here  he 
led  his  education  in  the  public  schools  afforded  lads 
9  day  and  locality.  He  was  reared  an  agricultur- 
nd  continued  as  a  farm  boy  until  reaching  his 
•ity,  at  which  time  he  embarked  in  farming  on  his 
account.  Subsequently,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
landising,  at  Liberty,  where  he  established  a  new 
ess,  and  was  associated  with  his  brother,  Stephen 
:ur  O'Brien,  from  1889  until  1908.  as  a  member 
3  firm  of  B.  M.  O  'Brien  &  Brother.  Since  the  latter 
he  has  conducted  the  business  alone,  and  has  built 
1  excellent  trade.  He  has  continued  also  his  farm- 
perations  as  well  as  his  stockraising,  and  has  im- 
d  several  farms  by  clearing  and  the  erection  of 
ings.  At  this  time  he  has  two  farms  within  a  mile 
iberty  and  with  his  brother  owns  a  tract  of  1500 
partly  improved.  As  a  farmer  he  raises  large  crops 
tton,  corn,  cane  and  potatoes,  while  his  stockraising 
rises  a  slight  improvement  on  range  cattle. 
:e  his  father,  Mr.  O'Brien  has  never  been  a  factor 
litics  save  as  he  could  perform  his  duty  as  a  citizen 
eal  affairs,  although  he  is  a  member  of  the  city 
il  and  is  working  earnestly  in  beiialf  of  the  inter- 
of  his  community  and  his  constituents.  He  has 
jd  his  storehouse  here,  as  well  as  his  residence,  and 
nber  of  minor  buildings  of  Liberty. 
.  O'Brien  was  married  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  June 
B97,  to  Miss  Myitie  Gooding,  a  daughter  of  George 
Kliza  (Brackene)  Gooding.  Mr.  Gooding  was  born 
•eared  at  old  Fort  Towson,  the  old  Choctaw  Nation, 
was  a  son  of  Charles  Gooding,  post-settler  of  that 

long  before  the  Civil  war,  going  thence  from  New 
ind.     Mrs.  O'Brien  is  the  youngest  of  a  family  of 

children.  Among  them  are  Mrs.  Aven  Tobert,  of 
Antonio;  and  Denton,  who  died  in  Oklahoma  without 
r  issue.  The  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Brien 
Wallace  Benjamin,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seven 
hs. 

ORGE  F.  Hawks.  In  the  person  of  George  F. 
<s  is  to  be  found  a  man  whose  career  might  well 

as  an  example  to  all  young  men  just  starting  out  in 
Mr.  Hawks  is  essentially  a  self-made  man.  He 
;\'on  his  present  position  in  the  railroad  world  en- 
'  through  his  own  efforts.  With  neither  money  nor 
ds  who  could  help  him,  he  went  into  the  railroad 
less  at  the  bottom,  and  by  a  capacity  for  hard  work 
a   determination   to   succeed   he  has   advanced   until 

now  general  superintendent  of  the  El  Paso  &  South- 
»rn    Railroad.      Early   in    his   career    his   employers 


found  that  he  could  be  depended  upon,  and  that  he  pos- 
sessed both  the  invaluable  qualities  of  obedience  to  disci- 
pline and  at  the  same  time  that  initiative  which  is 
equally  important.  He  learned  the  art  of  managing  men, 
and  enjoys  in  his  larger  hoAors  the  thorough  admiration 
of  his  subordinates. 

George  F.  Hawks  was  bom  at  Kirkland,  Ohio,  August 
28,  1857.  His  father  was  Reverend  John  Hawks,  a 
native  of  Massachusetts  and  a  minister  of  the  Presby- 
terian faith,  who  died  in  1892  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Elizabeth  Woods,  who 
was  also  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  where  they  were 
married,  and  her  death  occurred  in  1859  when  thirty- 
three  years  of  age.  Both  parents  are  buried  in  Indiana. 
There  were  five  children  in  the  family,  and  George  F. 
was  the  fourth  child  and  youngest  son. 

When  he  was  two  years  of  age  the  family  moved  to 
Indiana,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  eighteen,  and 
he  then  moved  to  Illinois.  This  remained  his  home  for 
about  seven  years.  His  early  education  was  attained  in 
the  public  schools  of  Indiana,  and  he  was  also  a  graduate 
of  the  high  school,  so  that  he  began  his  career  with  a 
fair  amount  of  school  equipment.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  obtained  his  first  regular  employment  in  the 
railroad  service,  and  no  doubt  a  large  part  of  his  success 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  continued  from  first  to  last 
in  one  line  of  employment,  continually  improving  his 
ability  and  every  opportunity  for  advancement.  He 
liogau  as  a  fireman,  subsequently  became  a  brakeman, 
then  a  conductor,  and  from  those  fundamental  positions 
in  the  railroad  service  worked  his  way  up  through  all 
tlio  grades  until  he  is  now  general  superintendent  of  one 
of  the  most  important  transportation  lines  in  the  south- 
west. 

During  his  residence  in  Illinois,  Mr.  Hawks  was  con- 
nected with  the  Wabash  Railroad  in  the  train  service  de- 
partment. On  leaving  that  employment  he  went  to 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and  during  the  two  years  spent 
there  was  connected  with  construction  work  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  System.  Returning  to  the  United 
States,  he  became  identified  with  the  Santa  Fe,  being 
with  that  great  railway  system  for  twelve  years  and 
during  most  of  the  time  a  resident  of  Kansas.  For  six 
years  he  was  in  the  train  service,  and  for  a  similar  period 
was  trainmaster  of  the  Pan  Handle  and  Southern  Di- 
vision of  the  Santa  Fe  Route.  The  course  of  his  responsi- 
bility next  led  him  to  employment  with  the  Mexican 
Central,  and  for  three  years  he  was  stationed  as  super- 
intendent at  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Silao,  Mexico.  His 
next  transfer  took  him  to  Lafayette,  Louisiana,  where 
for  two  years  he  was  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
M.  L.  &  T.  and  the  L.  W.  Railways.  After  that  he  came 
to  El  Paso  and  during  the  first  year  was  division  puper- 
intendent  for  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio 
Railway,  and  the  Southern  Pacific.  His  next  promotion 
called  him  to  Houston  as  Superintendent  of  the  Texas 
and  New  Orleans  Railway,  for  two  years,  and  for  about 
three  years  he  was  general  superintendent  at  Houston 
of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central.  In  1907  he  returned 
to  El  Paso  to  become  general  superintendent  of  the  El 
Paso  and  Southwestern  Railway,  the  important  executive 
office  which  he  now  holds.  The  El  Paso  &  Southwestern 
was  comparatively  a  new  road,  and  in  the  extensions  and 
improvements  a  master  hand  has  been  in  control  of  its 
immediate  operation,  and  its  service  has  become  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  section 
of  west  Texas. 

Mr.  Hawks  was  married  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
August  5,  1879,  to  Miss  Li  da  J.  Maxam,  a  daughter  of 
Alma  Maxam  of  Terre  Houte.  Mr.  Hawks*  church  is  the 
Presbyterian.  He  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Toltec 
Club  and  a  member  of  the  country  club.  In  politics  he 
is  a  Republican,  but  is  nevertheless  independent  in  all 
his  political  actions,  and  takes  part  in  politics  chiefly 
as  a  voter.  His  recreations  are  baseball  and  autombil- 
ing,  but  as  yet  he  spares  little  time  for  the  wholesome 
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recreations  of  life,  since  he  finds  his  work  the  all  ab- 
sorbing interest  and  gives  to  his  position  the  b^t  of  his 
energies  and  abilities.  Probably  few  men  in  El  Paso, 
whether  in  subordinate  or  in  high  executive  position, 
excel  Mr.  Hawks  in  hard  and  conscientious  work,  and  he 
spends  as  many  hours  at  his  office  as  thoufi^h  he  were  at 
the  beginning  instead  of  close  to  the  top  oi  his  career. 

Andrew  W.  Dycus.  For  the  past  ten  years  the  Beau- 
mont bar  has  had  an  exceptionally  able  member  in  Mr. 
Andrew  W.  Dycus,  whose  offices  as  a  lawyer  are  in  the 
Alexander  Building.  Mr.  Dycus  belongs  to  Texas  as  the 
state  of  his  birth,  and  in  his  home  city,  besides  having 
an  excellent  record  as  a  lawyer,  has  interested  himself 
in  public  affairs. 

Andrew  \V.  Dycus  was  born  at  Liberty  Hill,  William- 
son county,  in  1878,  a  son  of  T.  L.  and  Sarah  G.  (Smith) 
Dycus.  His  father  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  but 
was  reared  at  Dalton,  Georgia.  From  Georgia  he  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate  service  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  went  throughout  the  period  of  hostilities  in  the  army 
of  Northern  Virginia.  He  held  the  rank  of  first  lieuten- 
ant in  Company  H  of  the  First  Georgia  Volunteers. 
Four  years  after  the  war,  in  1868,  he  moved  to  Texas, 
locating  at  Liberty  Hill  in  Williamson  county.  That  is 
now  the  heart  of  the  richest  agricultural  section  of  the 
state,  but  for  a  number  of  years  after  his  settlement  was 
a  cattle  country,  and  Mr.  Dycus  was  one  of  the  success- 
ful farmers  and  stockmen  oi*  that  vicinity.  The  mother 
was  bom  near  Shilo,  Tennessee,  and  still  lives  at  the  old 
homestead  at  Liberty  Hill.  She  is  a  niece  of  the  late 
Taylor  Smith,  a  prominent  pioneer  settler  of  William- 
son county,  and  one  of  the  foremost  stockmen  of  that 
section. 

Andrew  W.  Dycus  was  reared  on  a  farm,  attended 
school  in  his  native  town  and  beg^n  the  study  of  law  in 
1902,  in  the  office  of  Col.  W.  K.  Makemson  and  C.  A. 
Lord,  at  Beaumont.  In  1908  occurred  his  admission  to 
the  bar  of  Galveston.  Beaumont  was  then,  succeeding 
the  oil  boom,  a  flourishing  city.  And  there  he  quickly 
acquired  recognition  as  an  able  young  attorney,  and  has 
been  successful  in  practice  ever  since.  In  all  matters 
concerning  the  civic  welfare  of  his  home  city,  he  has 
been  active,  and  is  now  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  South  Park  Independent  School  District 

Mr.  Dycus  married  in  Beaumont  Miss  Willie  Florence 
Needham.  Their  two  children  are  Lila  Catherine  and 
Andrew  W.,  Jr. 

Hon.  Carleton  E.  Mead.  One  of  the  best  known  law- 
yers and  leading  members  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  in 
Texas  is  Hon.  Carleton  E.  Mead,  now  a  resident  and 
practicing  attorney  at  Beaumont.  Mr.  Mead  has  been 
a  member  of  the  State  Bar  for  over  twenty  years,  has 
practiced  in  different  localities  of  north  Central  and 
southern  Texas,  and  recently  served  the  state  in  the 
capacity  of  assistant  attorney  general. 

Carleton  E.  Mead  was  born  at  Hillsboro.  Coffee  county, 
Tennessee,  in  1867.  Beared  on  a  farm,  and  educated 
in  the  country  schools  of  Coffee  county,  and  also  in  the 
private  school  conducted  by  Garden  &  Ferris  at  Tiilla- 
homa,  Mr.  ;Mead  has  all  his  life  been  a  hard  worker,  and 
has  won  his  success  by  close  apjdication  and  industry. 
In  188;"),  when  he  was  eijrhteen  years  of  age,  he  came  to 
Texas,  and  for  some  time  was  employed  at  wages  as 
worker  on  a  farm  in  Kaufman  county.  His  next  experi- 
ence was  teaching  school  in  the  same  county.  These 
wore  occupations  necessary  to  paying  his  way,  while  he 
was  studying  law,  his  studies  l)eing  carried  on  fjrivately, 
and  also  under  the  instruction  of  William  H.  Allen  and 
Kd  Ti.  Bumpas  of  Terrell.  In  1<^9(».  Mr.  Mead  was  a.'- 
niitted  to  the  bar  at  Kaufman  in  the  district  court  pre- 
sided over  by  .Judge  Anson  Rainey.  The  same  year  saw 
him  established  at  Forney  in  Kaufman  county,  where  he 
remained  a  little  more  than  two  years.  In  1S93,  moving 
to  Greenville,  he  practiced  for  a   time  by  himself   and 


later  became  head  of  the  firm  of  Mead  &  Tates  of  that 
city.  Later  his  law  connection  was  with  the  firm  of 
Byrd,  Mead  &  Byrd,  and  still  later  he  was  a  partner  of 
R.  D.  Thompson,  under  the  name  of  Thompson  &  Mead. 
In  the  meantime  Mr.  Mead's  reputation  as  a  lawyer  of 
exceptional  efliiciency  and  success  had  spread  over  west 
Texas,  and  in  January,  1911,  he  was  called  to  Austin 
to  take  the  position  of  assistant  attorney  general  under 
Attorney  General  Jewell  P.  Lightfoot.  When  Mr.  Light- 
foot  resigned  Mr.  Mead  continued  in  the  same  "capacity 
under  Attorney  General  Walthall.  With  the  expiration 
of  Mr.  Walthairs  term  of  office,  in  December,  1912,  Mr. 
Mead  engaged  in  general  practice  at  Austin  with  Judge 
W.  F.  Eamsey,  until  April,  1913.  At  that  time  he  was 
offered  a  favorable  connection  with  the  well  known  Beau- 
mont law  firm  of  Smith  &  Crawford,  the  firm  then  becom- 
ing Smith,  Crawford  &  Mead,  and  Beaumont  has  since 
been  his  place  of  residence,  where  he  enjoys  a  large  busi- 
ness and  confidence  and  esteem  as  an  able  attorney. 

During  his  residence  in  Greenville,  Mr.  Mead  sen-ed 
as  an  alderman,  and  also  on  the  school  board,  and  was 
county  attorney  of  Hunt  county.  His  relations  with  the 
Masonic  Order  make  him  one  of  the  prominent  members 
of  that  fraternity  in  Texas.  He  is  past  master  of  Green- 
ville Lodge,  is  past  high  priest  of  his  chapter,  having 
taken  the  York  and  Scottish  Rite  degrees  in  Masonry 
with  the  exception  of  the  33d  degree,  and  at  the  Grand 
Convocation  in  1913  was  made  Grand  Orator  of  the 
Grand  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons  for  Texas,  and  is 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence. 
He  also  has  a  certificate  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
State  as  an  instructor  in  Masonry.  His  affiliations  also 
include  membership  in  other  fraternities.  His  church 
is  the  Methodist  Episcopal  south. 

In  Kaufman  county,  in  1890,  Mr.  Mead  married  Miss 
May  Roden,  \fho  was  born  and  reared  in  Kaufman 
county,  her  parents  having  been  among  the  pioneers  in 
that  section.  To  their  marriage  have  been  bom  three 
children:     David  Compton,  Miss  Gertrude,  and  John. 

Chardes  E.  Waldex.  A  prominent  figure  in  the  large 
lumber  interests  of  the  state,  Charles  E.  Walden  has 
been  identified  with  the  business  life  of  Beaumont, 
Texas,  since  1899,  at  that  time  associating  himself  with 
the  extensive  lumber  business  controlled  by  the  late 
George  W.  Smyth.  He  is  now  vice  president  of  the 
George  W.  Smyth  Lumber  Company,  a  retail  concern. 
whi<'h  is  of  the  same  ownership  as  is  the  Sabine  Tram 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  Walden  is  also  the  vice  president, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  lumber 
in  East  Texas. 

Charles  E.  Walden  was  born  at  Doylesville,  Madison 
county,  Kentucky,  on  June  1,  1865.  When  he  was  eight 
years  old  he  accompanied  his  family  to  Clark  county, 
near  Winchester,  that  state,  and  at  Allenville,  in  Clark 
county,  he  attended  school.  Later  he  was  a  student  in 
the  Agricultural  &  Mining  College  at  Lexington  and 
from  there  he  entered  the  Spencerian  Business  College 
at  Clevelan<l,  Ohio,  from  which  he 'was  graduated  in  1886. 
From  Cleveland  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and 
there  for  about  a  year  he  applied  himself  to  work  as  a 
teacher  in  Johnson  's  Business  College. 

In  18SS  ^[r.  Walden  came  to  Texas  with  his  brother, 
and  in  Austin  thoy  established  the  Texas  Business  Col- 
logo,  whi(.-h  in  addition  to  its  business  courses  of  training. 
l>rovided  regular  preparatory  courses.  In  the  years  that 
followed  the  success  of  the  enterprise  was  good,  but  in 
ls99  Mr.  Walden  withdrew  from  the  business  and  csime 
to  Beaumont,  where  he  became  connected  with  the  great 
lumber  industry  of  East  Texas,  associating  himself  with 
the  immense  interests  of  the  late  George  W.  Smyth,  as 
has  l)een  stated  in  a  j)revious  paragraph.  Since  that 
time  Beaumont  has  been  Mr.  Walden  *s  permanent  home, 
and  he  has  a<lvanced  very  materially  in  the  scale  of 
business  prosperity.  Some  mention  of  the  scope  of  the 
operations   of  these  two   mammoth  companies  will   not 
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oe  amiss  in  this  connection,  and  a  brief  statement  is  here 
set  forth  on  that  head. 

It  might  be  mentioned,  in  the  beginning,  that  the 
George  W.  Smyth  Lumber  Company  is  about  completing 
at  this  time  a  new  lumber  yard  that  in  point  of  equip- 
ment and  management  will  have  no  superior  in  the 
United  States.  A  feature  of  the  business  of  this  concern 
is  its  readiness  To  furnish  *  *  Everything  for  the  Home 
Complete, '^  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  firm  is  equipped 
to  furnish  everything  to  build '  and  finish  a  modern 
home  from  the  foundation  dtone  to  wall  paper  and  fix- 
tures. The  firm  will  go  a  step  farther  and  provide  the 
necessary  money  to  build,  in  the  event  that  the  pros- 
pective builder  owns  his  lot.  The  realty  holdings  of 
the  George  W.  Smyth  Lumber  Company  comprise  twelve 
contiguous  acres,  and  the  equipment  of  the  plant  as  it 
stands  today  represents  an  investment  of  $325,000.  The 
Sabine  Company,  which  is  under  the  same  management 
as  the  other  concern,  operates  a  double  band  mill  at 
Dewej^'ille,  Texas,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  150,000 
feet,  while  at  Juanita,  Louisiana,  they  operate  a  single 
circular  plant  cutting  75,000  feet  daily.  This  company 
was  organized  in  1889  and  in  addition  to  the  enormous 
products  of  the  concern  in  the  years  that  have  passed, 
it  still  has  about  a  twenty-five  years  cut  ahead,  besides 
owning  a  vast  area  of  land  that  will  eventually  be  sold 
for  farming  purposes.  Its  officers  are  J.  B.  Smyth,  presi- 
dent ;  J.  G.  Smyth,  vice  president ;  C.  E.  Walden,  of  this 
review,  vice  president;  E.  F.  Cheesman,  secretary;  Frank 
Alvey,  treasurer;  and  A.  B.  Alvey,  assistant  treasurer. 
It  is  capitalized  at  $800,000,  with  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  of  $1,963,349.50. 

Mr.  Walden  is  an  ex-president  of  the  Lumberman's 
Club  of  Beaumont.  He  is  vice  president  and  a  member 
of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Texas  Bank  &  Trust 
Company,  a  flourishing  financial  institution,  and  he  is 
also  a  director  of  the  Beaumont  Iron  Works,  the  Sabine 
Oil  &  Fertilizer  Company,  and  the  Gulf  &  Interstate 
Railway. 

As  a  Mason,  ^Ir.  Walden  is  especially  prominent,  and 
has  been  honored  with  the  thirty-third  degree  which  he 
received  at  Galveston  in  1910.  He  is  Past  Master  of 
Beaumont  Lodpe  286  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Past  High  Priest 
Koyal  Arch  Chapter  188.  Past  Thrice  Illustrious  Master 
of  Beaumont  Council  126;  Past  Commander  of  Beau- 
mont Comniandery  No.  38,  Knights  Templar;  Past  Po- 
tentate of  El  :Mina  Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.,  at  Gal- 
veston. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks,  the  Hoo  Hoos,  the  Beaumont  Country 
Club,  the  Beanmont  Fishing  Club,  and  other  social  organ- 
isations of  the  city. 

He  was  married  in  1898  to  ^liss  Sallie  P.  Smyth, 
youngest  child  of  the  late  George  W.  Smyth,  and  they 
have  one  son, — Charles  Smyth  Walden. 

George  W.  Smyth.  Sr.,  the  father  of  George  W. 
Smyth,  Jr.,  late  of  the  lumber  company  that  bore  his 
name,  was  a  prominent  character  in  the  early  history 
of  Texas.  He  was  born  in  North  Carolina  on  May  16, 
1803,  and  moved  with  his  father's  family  to  Moulton, 
Alabama,  when  a  boy.  He  finished  his  education  at  Mur- 
freesboro,  Tennessee,  and  in  1827  or  1828  he  came  to  the 
then  Mexican  state  of  Texas,  stopping  in  vvhat  was 
known  as  the  municirality  of  Bevell,  in  the  Zavall 
Colony,  now  Jasper  county. 

^fr.  Smyth  was  married  to  Miss  Francis  M.  Grigsby, 
whose  family  came  from  Kentucky,  their  native  state, 
and  settled  in  the  same  community  where  he  was  located. 
Mr.  Smyth  was  appointed  by  the  Mexican  government  as 
a  surveyor,  and  afterwards,  by  the  same  authority  was 
appointed  to  the  post  of  * ^ Commissioner  of  Titles,**'  his 
duty  bein^  to  issue  titles  to  colonists  that  came  to  Mex- 
ico and  were  entitled  to  land  grants.  He  was  elected  a 
delegate  from  the  municipality  of  Bevell  to  the  conven- 
tion that  declared  Texas  an  independent  Republic,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Texas  Declaration  of 


Independence.  Returning  home  from  the  convention, 
he  started  on  his  way  to  join  the  Texas  army,  and  he 
was  near  the  scene  of  action,  but  had  not  quite  reached 
the  scene,  when  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  was  fought. 

In  1839  Mr.  Smyth  was  appointed  by  President  Mira- 
beau  B.  Lamar  as  the  Texas  commissioner  to  run  the 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Texas,  and 
by  thi's  same  survey  was  saved  to  Texas  a  strip  of  land 
about  six  miles  wide  by  one  hundred  and  three  miles 
in  length.  He  was  nex^  elected  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  of  the  State  of  Texas,  in  1848,  being 
the  second  man  to  hold  that  office.  At  the  end  of  his 
term  of  office,  a  life  size  portrait  of  himself,  painted  by 
a  noted  artist,  was  presented  to  him  by  the  employes  of 
his  office,  and  this,  in  addition  to  his  valuable  collec- 
tion of  documents  and  papers  throwing  much  interesting 
light  upon  early  Texas  history,  is  now  in  the  state  capitol 
at  Austin. 

In  1852,  Mr.  Smyth  was  elected  Congressman  from  the 
First  Congressional  District,  which  then  included  nearly 
all  of  the  counties  now  known  as  East  Texas.  He  served 
two  years  in  Congress  and  declined  to  stand  for  re-elec- 
tion. In  1856  he  ran  for  Comptroller  of  Texas  and  was 
defeated  by  C.  R.  John  by  a  very  small  majority.  One 
of  the  issues  of  the  campaign  was  a  proposed  law 
authorizing  the  importation  to  Texas  of  natives  from 
Africa  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  He  was  opposed  to  the  pas- 
sage of  such  a  law. 

When  the  question  of  secession  was  agitated  in  Texas 
he  voted  against  it,  being  one  of  those  who  believed  in 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  However,  after 
the  secession  of  the  state,  he  considered  his  allegiance 
to  Texas  sufficient  to  overbalance  all  other  considerations, 
and  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  his  fellow  citizens  in  Texas. 
He  advised  his  sons  and  son-in-law  to  join  the  Confed- 
erate army,  which  they  did.  It  is  recalled  that  in  Jasper 
county,  then  his  home,  there  were  no  printed  ballots 
against  secession,  so  he  wrote  one  himself  and  deposited 
it, — the  only  one  cast  in  his  county. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  a  convention  was  held  at 
Austin  to  amend  the  state  constitution,  and  notwith- 
standing his  previous  action  as  noted  above,  in  casting 
the  only  non-secession  ballot  in  the  county,  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  this  convention  by  a  majority  of 
over  three  to  one  over  his  opponent,  a  very  popular  war 
hero.  When  the  time  came  to  go  to  Austin  he  arose 
from  a  sick  bed,  against  the  advice  of  his  physician  and 
the  entreaties  of  his  family,  and  went,  saying  that  the 
people  had  elected  him,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  one  of 
the  greatest  public  duties  of  his  life  to  go  and  represent 
them.  During  the  early  part  of  that  Convention  he 
died,  on  February  21,  1866,  and  he  was  buried  in  the 
state  cemetery  at  Austin,  where  in  later  years  a  fine 
monument  was  reared  to  his  memory  by  Mrs.  George  W. 
Smyth,  Jr. 

George  W.  Smyth,  Jr.  The  late  George  W.  Smyth, 
Jr.,  son  of  the  illustrious  Texan  whose  career  is  briefly 
sketched  above,  was  for  years  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent figures  in  the  lumber  industry  of  Texas.  He  was 
born  in  Jasper  county,  Texas,  June  19,  1842,  and  died 
at  his  home  in  Beaumont,  *on  March  14,  1910,  after  a 
long  and  eventful  career  in  the  state  of  his  birth. 

Mr.  Smyth  was  reared  on  his  father's  farm  in  Jasper 
county,  and  at  the  advice  of  his  father  he  entered  the 
Confederate  service  on  March  5,  1862,  serving  throughout 
the  war  and  participating  in  the  activities  centered  in 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Georgia. 
He  saw  service  in  many  battles,  including  that  tragic- 
ally bloody  affair  at  Franklin,  and  was  twice  wounded 
in  action.  His  conduct  as  a  soldier  won  the  admiration 
and  plaudits  of  his  entire  regiment,  his  name  becoming 
a  synonym  in  that  organisation  for  dash  and  courage. 
He  was  in  Ross's  Texas  Brigade  throughout  the  entjre 
period  of  his  service. 

Returning   home   after   the   war,   Mr.   Smyth  married 
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Miss  Rosealthey  Blewett,  and  they  settled  upon  a  Jasper 
county  farm  and  there  lived  until  1877,  when  he  moved 
to  Beaumont,  which  city  thereafter  represented  his  home 
and  the  center  of  his  activities.  He  became  identified 
with  the  lumber  business  in  about  1871,  and  in  1889  he 
organized,  in  addition  to  the  George  W.  Smyth  Lumber 
Company,  the  JSabine  Tram  Company,  of  which  ho  was 
president  and  general  manager.  Concerning  these  two 
splendid  enterprises,  leaders  in  the  lumber  industry  of 
East  Texas,  specific  mention  is.  recorded  in  the  sketch 
devoted  to  Charles  E.  Waldcn,  now  acting  secretary  of 
each  of  these  concerns,  so  that  more  definite  description 
of  them  is  not  necessary  at  this  point.  It  is  sulTicient  to 
say  that  it  was  due  mainly  to  the  business  enterprise  of 
George  W.  Smyth,  Jr.,  that  these  concerns  were  dcveloi)ed 
into  the  largest  and  wcaltiiiest  lumber  manufacturing 
companies  in  the  state.  Upon  his  demise  in  1910,  the 
presidency  of  the  two  concerns  devolved  ui)on  his  son 
and  successor,  J.  Blcwott  8myth,  who  is  also  president 
of  the  Texas  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 

The  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smyth  are  Mrs.  R. 
F.  Cheesman,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Walden,  and  J.  B.  Smyth. 

John  C.  Ryan.  In  the  field  of  real  estate,  not  real 
estate  in  the  sense  of  brokcrajje  dealings.  Init  in  the 
development  and  improvement  of  j>roperty,  legitimate  en- 
terprise and  stimulating  growth  of  ])opulation  and  in- 
vestments, and  in  adding  substantial  values  to  every  j)iece 
of  property  which  passes  through  his  hands,  .John  0. 
Ryan,  president  of  the  John  C.  Ryan  Land  Company, 
Incorporated,  of  Fort  Worth,  has  well  won  his  popular 
title  ctf  a  "real  estate  wizard.''  The  offices  of  this 
company  are  in  the  Fort  Worth  National  Bank  Building, 
and  Mr.  Ryan  is  also  president  of  the  following  cor- 
porations: Fort  Worth  Land  Company;  South  Fort 
Worth  Land  Company;  the  Fort  Worth  Development 
Company,  South  Park  Comi)any,  and  vice-president  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Real  Estate  and  Building  Company. 

John  C.  Ryan  was  bom  in  Cheraw,  South  Carolina, 
January  2,  1865.  His  father  died  while  he  was  an  in- 
fant, and  being  the  youngest  of  four  children  he  early 
acquired  the  virtues  of  self-reliance  and  industry — vir- 
tues which  he  has  cultivated  through  life,  and  which 
have  brought  him  success  in  all  his  undertakinjjs.  The 
years  of  his  youth  were  passed  in  his  native  town,  where 
he  attended  public  schools  and  acquired  a  practical 
education  that  fitted  him  for  his  part  in  the  battle  of 
life. 

Equipped  with  health,  strength  and  ambition,  young 
Ryan  sought  wider  fields  of  endeavor,  and  turned  west 
to  the  jjreat  empire  of  Texas.  He  reached  Fort  Worth 
in  1883,  and  associated  himself  in  business  with  the 
B.  C.  Evans  (^)nipany,  at  that  time,  the  leading  mercan- 
tile establishment  in  the  Southwest.  ITis  business  ability 
was  soon  perceived  by  Mr.  Evans,  and  his  advancement 
was  rapid. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Ryan  embarked  in 
that  line  of  enterprise  in  which  he  has  achieve*!  pro- 
nounced success.  Tie  began  operations  in  real  estate, 
where  his  sound  judgment  brought  its  proper  reward. 
As  testifying  to  his  natural  love  of  the  soil,  it  is  worthy 
of  mention  that  Mr.  Ryan  still  owns  the  first  piece  of  real 
estate  he  ever  bought.  This  is  a  house  and  lot  on  Belknap 
street  which  he  acquired  before  he  was  twenty  years 
old.  Before  attaining  his  majority,  he  bought  a  tract 
of  four  acres,  which  he  platted  as  the  Ryan  and  Bergin 
Addition,  and  sold  at  a  good  profit.  Since  that  time 
Mr.  Kyan  has  become  a  veteran  real  estate  operator,  and 
has  1  ought  and  sold  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  choicest 
suburban  i>ro|ierty  lying  in  and  around  Fort  Worth.  Tie 
is  now  by  far  the  largest  owner  of  suburban  property  in 
that  city.  Mr.  Ryan  stands  for  Progress  and  Town 
Builiiing  and  has  always  done  liis  i)art  in  advancing  the 
material  welfare  of  Fort  Worth.  Believing  thoroughly 
in  the  "City  Beautiful,"  he  has  planned  and  is  building 


''Ryan  Place,"  the  most  beautiful  and  exclusive  ''Park 
Place"  to  be  found  anywhere,  which  will  stand  for  all 
time  as  a  monument  to  his  enterprise. 

On  January  2,  1890  (that  being  his  twentj-fifth 
birthday),  Mr.  Ryan  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Elizabeth  Willing,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Robert 
P.  Willing,  and  to  them  have  been  bom  four  sons,  John 
C,  Jr.;  Willing;  Thomas  and  Robert. 

Hon.  Ernest  1j.  Bruce.  One  of  the  ablest  lawyen 
of  southeast  Texas  is  Ernest  L.  Bruce  whose  ofBces  and 
residence  are  at  Orange.  Mr.  Bruce  is  a  son  of  a  Gon- 
federate  soldier,  has  spent  all  his  career  in  Texas,  made 
a  fine  record  as  a  student  during  his  college  dajB,  and 
since  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1898  has  risen  qnicUy 
to  distinction  and  success.  At  the  present  time  Mr. 
Bruce  represents  his  district  in  the  lower  house  of 
the  Texas  legislature,  where  his  standing  as  a  lawyer  has 
given  him  place  on  many  of  the  most  important  com- 
mittees. 

Ernest  L.  Bruce  was  born  at  Mineola  in  Woods  county, 
Texas,  September,  IS 70.  His  parents  were  Simeon  B. 
and  Catharine  (Reeves)  Bruce.  His  father  moved  to 
Texas  in  the  late  'fifties.  He  was  engaged  in  teaching 
school  in  Gonzales  county  when  the  war  between  the 
states  broke  out,  and  went  through  the  struggle  as  a 
member  of  the  famous  Terry  Rangers,  the  ESighth  Texas 
Cavalry.  After  the  war  he  located  at  Mineola  in  Wood 
county  where  he  was  a  merchant,  and  also  cashier  of  a 
private  bank  there.  His  death  occurred  at  Mineola, 
when  in  advanced  years,  and  after  a  long  and  honorable 
career,  in  1900.  Tie  was  of  Scotch  ancestry.  Mrs.  Cath- 
arine Bruce,  the  mother,  is  still  living.  She  was  bom 
and  reared  in  Oglethorpe  county,  Georgia,  and  was  mar- 
ried shortly  before  coming  to  Texas. 

Ernest  L.  Bruce  was  reared  at  Mineola.     He  has  an 
except ional  record  as  a  student.    After  graduating  from 
the  high  school  at  Mineola,  he  entered  the  ag^icnltnnl 
and  mechanical  college  at  Bryan,  during  the  Dresidenfy 
of  L.  8.  Ross.     He  was  not  yet  eighteen  years  of  ai^r 
when  he  was  graduated  from  the  college  in    1894.    At 
that  time  he  was  the  youngest  among  all  the  i^radnata 
of  the   institution.     While  at  the  A*.  &  M.   College  be 
founded   and   named    and   was   the  first   editor    of   The 
BaiioHon,  the  college  paper.    Mr.  Bmce  also  studied  ia 
the  state  university  at  Austin,  but  he  entered  upon  his 
T)rofesssion  largely  as  a  result  of  self-traininj[f  and  as  i 
bookkeeper   at   Mineola  he  earned   most    of   the   monej 
with  which  he  advanced   himself  to  professional  work. 
He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Horace  M.  Cate,  one  of 
the  prominent  members  of  the  Texas  bar,  and   eqnaI(T 
prominent    in    the    councils    of    the    Democratic    partr. 
After  his  course  of  private  study  at  Mineola,  Mr.  Brvff 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  the  first  of  May«  1898,  fiB 
same  day  on  which  Dewev  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  w 
the  harbor  of  ^lanila.     Since  that  time  he  has  praetiffd 
with  continuous  success,  being  located  at  Mineola,  natil 
1902.     Tn  that  year  he  moved  to  Orange,  and  has  taten 
rank   anionjj  the   leaders  of  the  attoraevs   of    that   eitr 
and  county.    During  his  residence  at  Mineola,  he  served 
in  the  offir'e  of  city  attorney,  and  at  Orange  first  became 
assistant    city   attorney,    and    then    for   two    terms    was 
city  attorney,  after  which  he  held  the  office   of  eonntr 
attorn ov  for  two  terms.     Tn  1912  Mr.  Bruce  was  elected 
a  moTnlier  of  thp  house  of  representatives  in   the  state 
leirislature.     He  served   in  the  regular  and    special  ses- 
sions of  101  n.     His  work  in  that  body  may  be  inferred 
from  his  chairmanship  on  the  committee  of  forestry,  as 
vice  chairman  on  the  committee  of  reforms  in  criminal 
procedure,  and  as  a  member  of  the  committees  on  con- 
stitutional   amendments,    reforms   and    civil    prooednres. 
criminal  Jurisprudence  and  internal  improrements. 

At  Mineola,  in  190.'^,  Mr.  Bruce  married  Miss  EtcItb 
Oraliam,  of  Mineola.  Their  three  children  are  Katherine, 
Eleanor,  and  Mike. 
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died  in  the  Liberty  community  in  1879,  March  Slst,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  He  was  in  sympathy  and 
harmony  with  the  South  during  the  war  between  the 
states,  and  did  his  service  for  the  cause  by  his  activitiea 
as  a  civilian  at  home.  He  never  held  public  office  in  his 
life,  preferring  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  his  own 
affairs,  and  was  without  membership  in  fraternal  organ- 
izations, although  he  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  his 
fellow-men.  On  an  occasion  in  his  youth,  Mr.  O'Brien 
was  insulted  by  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  from  that 
time  on  throughout  his  life  he  avoided  the  church.  Mr. 
O'Brien  was  married  in  Louisiana  to  Miss  Felide  Salles, 
a  French  woman  belonging  to  a  pioneer  family  of  that 
state,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  ten  children,  as 
follows:  Hortense,  of  Austin,  Texas,  who  is  now  Mrs. 
Ed  Cullen;  Pamela,  who  was  married  to  John  Ridley, 
and  died  at  Waco,  Texas;  Eowena,  who  became  Mrs.  Dick 
Hardin  and  died  in  Leon  county,  Texas;  Stephen  De- 
catur, of  Liberty,  Texas,  a  review  of  whose  career  ap- 
pears on  another  page  of  this  work;  Charles  W.,  who 
died  in  Leon  county;  Benjamin  Michael,  of  this  review; 
Frank,  who  died  in  childhood;  Christy  S.,  who  died 
single  in  Dallas  county;  Mary  Juanita,  a  resident  of 
San  Antonio;  and  Florilla  White,  who  married  H.  A. 
Speer,  of  San  Antonio. 

Benjamin  Michael  O'Brien  was  a  child  of  three  years 
when  he  was  brought  to  Liberty  county,  and  here  he 
obtained  his  education  in  the  public  schools  afforded  lads 
of  his  day  and  locality.  He  was  reared  an  agricultur- 
ist and  continued  as  a  farm  boy  until  reaching  his 
majority,  at  which  time  he  embarked  in  farming  on  his 
own  account.  Subsequently,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
merchandising,  at  Liberty,  where  he  established  a  new 
business,  and  was  associated  with  his  brother,  Stephen 
Decatur  O'Brien,  from  1889  until  1908.  as  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  B.  M.  O'Brien  &  Brother.  Since  the  latter 
year  he  has  conducted  the  business  alone,  and  has  built 
up  an  excellent  trade.  He  has  continued  also  his  farm- 
ing operations  as  well  as  his  stock  raising,  and  has  im- 
proved several  farms  by  clearing  and  the  erection  of 
buildings.  At  this  time  he  has  two  farms  withifa  a  mile 
of  Liberty  and  with  his  brother  owns  a  tract  of  1500 
acres  i)artly  improved.  As  a  farmer  he  raises  large  crops 
of  cotton,  corn,  cane  and  potatoes,  while  his  stockraising 
comprises  a  slight  improvement  on  range  cattle. 

Like  his  father,  Mr.  O'Brien  has  never  been  a  factor 
in  politics  save  as  he  could  perform  his  duty  as  a  citizen 
in  local  affairs,  although  he  is  a  member  of  the  city 
council  and  is  working  earnestly  in  behalf  of  the  inter- 
ests of  his  community  and  his  constituents.  lie  has 
erected  his  storehouse  here,  as  well  as  his  residence,  and 
a  number  of  minor  buildings  of  Liberty. 

Mr.  O'Brien  was  married  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  June 
23,  1897,  to  Miss  Myrtle  Gooding,  a  daujrhter  of  (Jeorire 
and  Eliza  (Brackene)  Gooding.  Mr.  Gooding  was  born 
and  reared  at  old  Fort  Towson,  the  old  Choctaw  Nation, 
and  was  a  son  of  Charles  Gooding,  post-settler  of  that 
place  long  before  the  Civil  war,  going  thence  from  New 
England.  Mrs.  O'Brien  is  the  youngest  of  a  family  of 
eight  children.  Among  them  are  Mrs.  Aven  Tobert,  of 
San  Antonio;  and  Denton,  who  died  in  Oklahoma  without 
living  issue.  The  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Brien 
was  Wallace  Benjamin,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seven 
months. 

George  F.  Hawks.  In  the  person  of  George  F. 
Hawks  is  to  be  found  a  man  whose  career  might  well 
serve  as  an  example  to  all  young  men  just  starting  out  in 
life.  Mr.  Hawks  is  essentially  a  self-made  man.  He 
has  won  his  present  position  in  the  railroad  world  en- 
tirely through  his  own  efforts.  With  neither  monev  nor 
friends  who  could  help  him,  he  went  into  the  railroad 
business  at  the  bottom,  and  by  a  capacity  for  hard  work 
and  a  determination  to  succeed  he  has  advanced  until 
he  is  now  general  superintendent  of  the  El  Paso  &  South- 
western   Railroad.      Early   in    his    career    his    employers 


found  that  he  could  be  depended  upon,  and  that  he  pos- 
sessed both  the  invaluable  qualities  of  obedience  to  disci- 
pline and  at  the  same  time  that  initiative  which  is 
equally  important.  He  learned  the  art  of  managing  men, 
and  enjoys  in  his  larger  holders  the  thorough  admiration 
of  his  subordinates. 

George  F.  Hawks  was  bom  at  Kirkland,  Ohio,  August 
28,  1857.  His  father  was  Beverend  John  Hawks,  a 
native  of  Massachusetts  and  a  minister  of  the  Presby- 
terian faith,  who  died  in  1892  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Elizabeth  Woods,  who 
was  also  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  where  they  were 
married,  and  her  death  occurred  in  1859  when  thirty- 
three  years  of  age.  Both  parents  are  buried  in  Indiana. 
There  were  five  children  in  the  family,  and  George  P. 
was  the  fourth  child  and  youngest  son. 

When  he  was  two  years  of  age  the  family  moved  to 
Indiana,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  eighteen,  and 
he  then  moved  to  Illinois.  This  remained  his  home  for 
about  seven  years.  His  early  education  was  attained  in 
the  public  schools  of  Indiana,  and  he  was  also  a  graduate 
of  the  high  school,  so  that  he  began  his  career  with  a 
fair  amount  of  school  equipment.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  obtained  his  first  regular  employment  in  the 
railroad  service,  and  no  doubt  a  large  part  of  his  success 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  continued  from  first  to  last 
in  one  line  of  employment,  continually  improving  his 
ability  and  every  opportunity  for  advancement.  He 
began  as  a  fireman,  subsequently  became  a  brakeman, 
tlien  a  conductor,  and  from  those  fundamental  positions 
in  the  railroad  service  worked  his  way  up  through  all 
the  grades  until  he  is  now  general  superintendent  of  one 
of  the  most  important  transportation  lines  in  the  south- 
west. 

During  his  residence  in  Illinois,  Mr,  Hawks  was  con- 
nected with  the  Wabash  Bailroad  in  the  train  service  de- 
partment. On  leaving  that  employment  he  went  to 
Winnipeg,  Mani^^oba,  and  during  the  two  years  spent 
there  was  connected  with  construction  work  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  System.  Returning  to  the  United 
States,  he  became  identified  with  the  Santa  Fe,  being 
with  that  great  railway  system  for  twelve  years  and 
during  most  of  the  time  a  resident  of  Kansas.  For  six 
years  he  was  in  the  train  service,  and  for  a  similar  period 
was  trainmaster  of  the  Pan  Handle  and  Southern  Di- 
vision of  the  Santa  Fe  Route.  The  course  of  his  responsi- 
bility next  led  him  to  employment  with  the  Mexican 
Central,  and  for  three  years  he  was  stationed  as  super- 
intendent at  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Silao,  Mexico.  His 
next  transfer  took  him  to  Lafayette,  Louisiana,  where 
for  two  years  he  was  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
^f.  L.  &  T.  and  the  L.  W.  Railways.  After  that  he  came 
to  El  Paso  and  during  the  first  year  was  division  super- 
intendent for  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio 
Railway,  and  the  Southern  Pacific.  His  next  promotion 
called  him  to  Houston  as  Superintendent  of  the  Texas 
and  New  Orleans  Railway,  for  two  years,  and  for  about 
three  years  he  was  general  superintendent  at  Houston 
of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central.  In  1907  he  returned 
to  El  Paso  to  become  general  superintendent  of  the  El 
Paso  and  Southwestern  Railway,  the  important  executive 
office  which  he  now  holds.  The  El  Paso  &  Southwestern 
was  comparatively  a  new  road,  and  in  the  extensions  and 
improvements  a  master  hand  has  been  in  control  of  its 
immediate  operation,  and  its  service  has  become  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  section 
of  west  Texas. 

Mr.  Hawks  was  married  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
August  5,  1879,  to  Miss  Lida  J.  Maxam,  a  daughter  of 
Alma  Maxam  of  Terre  Houte.  Mr.  Hawks'  church  is  the 
Presbyterian.  He  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Toltec 
Club  and  a  member  of  the  country  club.  In  politics  he 
is  a  Republican,  but  is  nevertheless  independent  in  all 
his  political  actions,  and  takes  part  in  politics  chiefly 
as  a  voter.  His  recreations  are  baseball  and  autombil- 
ing,  but  as  yet  he  spares  little  time  for  the  wholesome 
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John  R.  Bevil.  One  of  the  prominent  real  estate 
men  of  Beaumont,  with  residence  and  with  varied  inter- 
ests at  Kountze,  the  county  seat  of  Hardin  county,  John 
R.  Bevil  represents  in  the  third  generation  one  of  the 
very  oldest  and  most  prominent  families  in  southeastern 
Texas.  The  county  of  Jasper  owes  more  to  the  Bevil 
name  and  family  enterprise  than  to  any  other  family, 
among  its  early  settlers.  About  1830  there  was  a  settle- 
ment of  some  thirty  families  scattered  from  the  Sabine 
to  the  Nethes  and  known  as  Bevil 's  Settlement,  after 
John  Bevil,  the  original  settler,  and  the  grandfather  of 
the  Beaumont  business  man  above  named.  This  settle- 
ment in  1830  was  organized  as  a  precinct  of  the  munici- 
pality of  Nacogdoches.  A  few  years  later,  in  1834,  the 
municipality  of  Bevil  was  constituted,  and  in  October, 
1835,  John  Bevil  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  that 
municipality  to  the  general  consultation.  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Texas  Republic,  the  jiame  was  changed 
from  Bevil  to  Jasper,  and  thus  the  county  of  Jasper 
originated.  However,  the  family  name  persists  in  the 
town  of  Bevilport  ro  the  present  time.  After  Jasper  be- 
came the  county  seat  in  1838,  Bevilport  rapidly  declined 
from  its  early  position  and  in  modern  years  hardly  has 
an  existence. 

Mr.  John  R.  Bevil  of  Beaumont,  was  born  near  Wood- 
ville  in  Tyler  county,  Texas,  in  1854,  a  son  of  Warren 
and  Marguerite  (Beaty)  Bevil.  His  father  was  born 
in  Mississippi,  was  reared  there,  and  when  a  young  man 
moved  to  Tyler  county,  Texas,  locating  on  a  farm  about 
five  miles  from  Woodville,  the  county  seat.  There  he 
and  his  wife  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  The 
mother  was  born  in  Georgia,  but  was  reared  in  Jasper 
county,  Texas.  Besides  the  data  already  given  concern- 
ing Grandfather  John  Bevil,  it  should  be  stated  that  he 
first  came  to  Texas,  then  a  part  of  Mexico,  in  1824,  set- 
tling on  the  Neches  River,  in  what  is  now  Jasper  county. 
He  ^as  really  the  founder  of  three  different  towns — 
Bevilport,  Jasper  and  Sabine  Pass.  The  last  was  quite 
an  ambitious  project,  and  he  laid  it  off  in  generous  pro- 
portions, with  the  idea  of  its  becoming  a  large  city  and 
an  inij)ortant  seaport.  As  already  stated,  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  to  San  Felipe,  which  proposed 
Texas  independence,  and  he  fought  as  a  soldier  at  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto.  He  was  a  friend  and  associate 
of  Sam  Houston,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  shaping 
the  destinies  of  the  new  Republic  of  Texas.  During  the 
Rei)ublican  era,  he  served  as  chief  justice  of  Jasper 
county. 

John  R.  Bevil  was  reared  on  the  home  farm  and  lived 
at  or  near  Woodville  until  he  was  grown.  In  1891  he 
located  at  Kountze,  county  seat  of  Hardin  county,  which 
has  since  been  his  home  and  where  he  reared  his  children. 
Mr.  Bevil  has  timber  and  farming  interests  in  Hardin 
county,  and  is  also  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business 
with  offices  in  Beaumont.  His  office  is  in  the  Temper- 
anoo  Building  at  Beaumont.  His  partner  is  Edmund 
(^iiiiin,  under  the  firm  name  of  Bevil  &  Quinn. 

Mr.  Bevil  has  reared  and  educated  a  family  of  seven 
children,  three  of  his  sons  for  professional  pursuits,  be- 
sides educating  and  partly  rearing  a  number  of  foster- 
children.  Before  her  marriage  Mrs.  Bevil  was  Miss 
Martha  A.  Hart,  a  native  of  Louisiana.  Their  family  of 
seven  children  are:  Mrs.  Vina  Fones;  Mrs.  Maud  Black; 
Dr.  J.  R.  Bevil  of  Batson,  a  graduate  of  Tulane  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  Cooper  C.  Bevil,  a  dentist  at  Galveston; 
Miss  Etoile  Bevil;  A.  L.  Bevil,  county  attorney  of 
Hardin  county;  and  Miss  Constance  Bevil. 

Hon.  Sam  Bronson  Cooper.  Southeast  Texas  never 
had  a  more  efficient  and  public  spirited  representative 
in  congress,  than  Hon.  Sam  Bronson  Cooper,  whose  legal 
resiilonce  since  1S98  has  been  at  Beaumont,  but  who  now 
tonii)orarily  resides  in  New  York  City,  where  he  attends 
the  sessions  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  since 
May,    1910.     Congressman   Cooper   was   for   many   years 


one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Texas 
delegation  in  congress,  and  his  services  are  keenly  ap- 
preciated by  his  constituents,  not  only  in  his  home  dis- 
trict, but  throughout  the  state.  He  was  bom  in  Cald- 
well county,  Kentucky,  May  30,  1850,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  brought  to  Texas  by  his  parents  who  located 
at  Woodville  in  Tyler  county.  The  pine  forests  of 
southeast  Texas  have  produced  a  number  of  notable  fig- 
ures in  business  and  public  affairs,  and  to  a  large 
degree  Mr.  Cooper  is  a  product  of  the  same  regibn.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  common  schools  in  Tyler 
County,  and  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Nicks  &  Hobby  in  Woodville.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1872,  he  soon  began  his  career  in  public  affairs.  For 
two  terms  he  was  county  attorney  of  Tyler  county,  and 
represented  his  district  in  the  state  senate  for  two  terms. 
For  one  term  he  was  president  pro-tempore  of  the  sen- 
ate and  was  the  youngest  man  to  hold  that  position  up 
to  that  time.  During  Cleveland's  first  administration,  he 
served  as  internal  revenue  collector,  with  headquarters  at 
Galveston.  In  1S92  he  was  chosen  representative  from 
the  second  congressional  district  of  Texas,  and  begin- 
ning with  March,  1893,  served  continuously  by  five 
re-elections  or  twelve  years  in  the  national  house  of 
representatives.  He  was  defeated  in  1904,  but  after  an 
interim  of  two  years  was  again  returned  to  the  sixtieth 
congress.  His  aggregate  service  as  a  congressman  lasted 
for  fourteen  years,  and  in  May,  1910,  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  board  of  general  appraisers  of  the 
United  States,  which  position  he  now  holds,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York. 

As  a  member  of  the  Texas  senate,  Mr.  Cooper  was 
the  author  and  chairman  of  the  committee  which  had 
charge  on  t^^e  floor  of  the  ^'act  granting  to  persons  who 
have  been  permanently  disabled  by  reason  of  wounds 
received  while  in  the  service  of  the  state  or  of  the  Con- 
federate states  a  certificate  entitling  them  to  1280 
acres  of  land  each.*'  This  act  was  passed  in  1881  and 
was  the  first  law  enacted  by  any  state  conferring  aid  in 
such  a  practical  form  upon  the  veterans  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

During  his  career  in  Congress,  Mr.  Cooper  rendered 
useful  and  brilliant  service,  and  during  the  latter  years 
his  long  experience  in  the  house  made  him  one  of  the 
loaders  on  the  minority  side.  To  his  home  state,  probably 
his  best  services  were  rendered,  in  connection  with  the 
appropriations  obtained  in  behalf  of  the  deep  water  proj- 
ects in  his  home  district  and  the  State  at  large.  Having 
committed  the  government  to  these  undertakings,  there 
has  since  been  appropriated  for  the  work  in  his  district 
many  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  result  has  been  the 
making  of  Sabine  Pass  and  Port  Arthur  important  ports 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Cooper  was  also  one  of  the 
nuthors  of  the  legislation  which  brought  about  the  build- 
ing of  the  Intercoastal  Canal  along  the  Gulf  shore.  He 
obtained  the  passage  over  the  president's  veto,  an  act 
creating  the  Beaumont  Division  of  the  Federal  Court. 
For  several  years  Mr,  Cooper  was  one  of  the  prominent 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  most 
important  in  the  house.  In  1904  he  served  as  chairman 
of  the  State  Democratic  Convention,  was  chairman  of 
the  Texas  delegation  to  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention in  Kansas  City  in  1900,  and  has  been  and  still  is 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  influential  figures  in  the 
Democratic  party  in  Texas.  His  popularity  with  the 
people  is  equally  as  great,  and  as  a  man  of  splendid 
ability  and  attainment  his  fellow  citizens  hold  him  in 
the  highest  esteem. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  Order,  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of 
Pvthias,  the  Benevolent  &  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
At  Woodville  on  October  15,  1873,  occurred  his  marriage 
to  Miss  Phebe  Young,  a  native  of  Sabine  county.  Her 
death  occurred  March  15,  1911,  and  her  surviving  four 
children  are:    Miss  Willie  Chapman  Cooper,  Sam  Bron- 
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Bon  Cooper,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Margarite  Jaeoway,  and  Mrs.  Bird 
Sholars. 

Sam  BB<Kt780N  Cooper,  Jb.  FoUowing  in  the  samtf 
prof esaional' linee  aa  his  father,  and  only  to  a  less  degree 
distinguished  for  his  participation  in  public  affairs.  Bam 
Bronson  Cooper,  Jr.,  is  now  one  of  the  leading  lawyers 
at  Beaumont,  and  is  representative  of  his  district  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  Texas  legislature. 

He  was  bom  at  WoodviUe,  Tyler  county,  Texas, 
March  28,  1878,  and  it  was  at  the  old  home  in  WoodviUe, 
that  he  grew  up,  and  received  his  early  training.  From 
the  local  schools  he  entered  the  University  of  Texas, 
and  much  of  his  younger  career  was  spent  at  the  city 
of  Washington,  while  his  father  was  in  congress.  He 
studied  law  three  years  at  Georgetown  University  (D. 
C),  graduating  LL.B,  in  1900.  For  several  years  he 
was  engaged  in  secretarial  service  in  Washington,  as 
secretary  to  several  of  the  eminent  Texans  then  in  na- 
tional public  life.  He  was  secretary  to  Senator  David 
B.  Culberson,  also  secretary  .to  his  father,  secretary  to 
Congressman  Scott  Field,  and  assistant  secretary  to  Con- 
gressman (afterwards  Governor)  Lanham.  In  1907  he 
located  permanently  in  Beaumont,  and  has  since  had  a 
successful  practice  as  a  civil  lawyer.  He  is  the  law 
partner  at  present  of  Thomas  N.  Hill,  under  the  firm 
name  of  HiU  ft  Cooper. 

Besides  his  general  practice  Mr.  Cooper  is  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  representing  the  thir- 
teenth district,  having  been  elected  in  1912.  During  the 
session  of  1913,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  federal  relations,  a  member  of  the  judiciary  commit- 
tee on  the  committee  on  criminal  jurisprudence,  and 
others. 

Mr.  Cooper,  who  is  unmarried,  is  prominent  in  social 
and  business  affairs,  and  has  membership  in  the  Beau- 
mont Country  Club,  the  Benevolent  &  Protective  Order 
of  Elks,  the  Neches  Club  and  other  local  organizations. 

Joseph  L.  Hooks.  For  some  years  past  Joseph  L. 
Hooks  has  been  retired  from  active  participation  in  the 
business  interests  of  the  county,  though  he  was  long 
and  prominently  identified  with  the  agricultural  activi- 
ties of  these  parts  and  added  considerably  to  his  pros- 
perous state  as  a  result  of  his  operations  in  that  indis- 
pensable and  ever  attractive  industry.  He  comes  of  a 
pioneer  family  of  Hardin  county,  where  he  was  born  in 
1860,  and  his  life  has  been  passed  within  the  confines 
of  this  state,  many  years  of  it  being  spent  in  Hardin 
county.  In  1904  Mr.  Hooks  retired  to  his  beautiful 
home  in  Beaumont,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

Joseph  L.  Hooks  is  the  son  of  William  and  Martha 
(Collier)  Hooks,  the  father  a  native  of  North  Carolina, 
who  removed  to  Georgia  in  his  young:  days  and  there 
married,  coming  to  Texas  with  his  family  in  the  late 
forties.  He  settled  first  in  Tyler  county,  but  his  stay 
there  was  a  brief  one,  and  he  removed  to  what  is  now 
Hardin  county,  about  seven  miles  from  the  present  city 
of  Kountze,  the  county  seat  of  Hardin  county.  Three 
of  his  children  were  bom  in  Geor^a,  and  the  others  in 
Hardin  county,  Texas.  In  about  1892  he  removed  from 
his  farm  to  Kountze,  and  he  died  there  two  years  later. 
Mr.  Hooks  assisted  in  the  organization  of  Hardin  county, 
it  being  cut  off  from  Liberty,  Jefferson  and  Tyler  coun- 
ties, and  he  was  one  of  the  first  county  commissioners  of 
Hardin  county.  Mr.  Hooks  was  a  substantial  and  reore- 
sentative  citizen  of  his  county,  and  he  had  a  leading 
place  in  his  community,  wherever  he  was  found,  all  hip 
life,  being  by  nature  and  qualifications  a  man  destined 
to  assume  a  foremost  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity he  called  his  home.  His  wife,  Martha  Collier, 
was  bom  in  Georgia,  and  she  was  an  aunt  of  Dr.  George 
W.  Collier  of  Beaumont. 

Joseph  L.  Hooks  is  one  of  the  twelve  children  of  his 
parents,  and  two  of  his  brothers,  older  than  he,  fought 
in  the  Civil  war  as  soldiers  in  the  Confederate  armv. 


The  subject  was  reared  to  farm  life,  and  he  has  always 
maintained  active  farming  interests  in  the  county  of  lus 
birth,  though  for  several  years  he  was  connected  with 
the  lumber  business  in  Hardin  county,  operating  saw 
mills  at  various  points  there.  He  discontinued  all  activi- 
ties of  that  sort  in  1904  and  removed  to  Beaumont  with 
his  family,  where  they  took  up  their  residence  in  the 
handsome  home  he  had  previously  erected  at  1849  Calder 
avenue. 

Mr.  Hooks  married  Corrie  Herring,  who  was  bom  in 
Chambers  county,  and  who  is  a  member  of  an  old  and 
highly  esteemed  pioneer  family  of  that  county.  They 
have  tve  children:  Veraa,  Olga,  Rufus,  Joe  and 
Corrie  L. 

Howard  FosTsa  Wright,  D.  B.,  D.  C,  M.  D.  In 
sketching  the  life  of  one  who  has  impressed  himself  by 
his  versatile  gifts  upon  the  present  generation,  one  is 
pleased  to  find  the  unusual  union  of  high  philanthropic 
ends  with  such  practical  qualities  and  high  professional 
accomplishments  as  produced  the  successful  laborer  in 
the  field  of  medicine.  However  rare  may  be  such  a  com- 
bination of  qualities,  that  they  are  not  altogether  in- 
compatible is  illustrated  in  the  career  of  Howard  Foster 
Wright,  of  El  Paso,  who  has  become  widely  known  both 
as  a  physician  and  theologian. 

Dr.  Wright  was  bom  at  Lacon,  Illinois,  in  September, 
1870,  and  is  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Louise  (Brown) 
Wright.  His  father,  a  native  of  England,  came  to 
America  as  a  boy  of  four  years,  his  parents  settling  in 
Canada,  where  he  received  his  education  and  grew  to 
manhood.  He  then  removed  to  the  United  States  and 
settled  in  Illinois,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  black- 
smith, moved  to  Streator  in  that  state,  became  promi- 
nent in  political  affairs,  and  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
alderman,  serving  as  such  for  some  years.  A  man  of 
affairs,  prominent  in  various  walks  of  life,  he  stfll  re- 
sides in  Illinois,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  He  married 
Louise  Brown,  who  was  bom  in  Ontario,  Canada,  and 
brought  to  Illinois  in  childhood,  being  educated  and 
married  in  that  state.  She  died  in  May,  1900,  when 
forty-six  years  of  age.  She  was  the  mother  of  three 
children,  of  whom  Dr.  Wright  was  next  to  the  youngest. 
Howard  F.  Wright  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Lacon,  Illinois,  following  which  he 
entered  Hedding  College,  and  graduated  in  1896,  with 
the  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts.  At  that  time  he  entered 
the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he  graduated  with  the 
degree  Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  1903.  Subsequently  he 
took  the  M.  D.  degree  from  the  St.  John's  Medical 
University.  Dr.  Wright  besides  holding  the  degrees  rep- 
resenting his  proficiency  in  the  general  field  of  medicine, 
is  also  a  graduate  of  the  Still  College  of  Osteopathy,  in 
1905,  and  in  1907  did  post  graduate  work  in  the  National 
Medical  University.  While  attending  the  latter  college 
he  was  engaged  in  teaching.  After  graduating  from  the 
divinity  schools  he  was  engaged  in  religious  work,  and 
was  in  charge  of  a  church  at  Elgin,  Illinois,  for  Fome 
time.  Subsequently  he  became  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Superior,  Wisconsin,  and  often  supplied  pulpits  in  the 
course  of  his  studies  in  medicine.  Dr.  Wright  eventually 
became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Bedding,  California,  and 
preached  from  the  pulpit  and  also  practiced  medicine 
at  the  same  time.  His  success  as  a  pastor  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  he  doubled  the  mem- 
bership of  the  church  and  made  an  effective  working 
organijation  of  both  the  Sunday  school  and  the  Young 
People's  Society.  The  ill  health  of  his  wife  finally  led 
him  to  the  southwest,  and  since  then  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  medical  practice  in  El  Paso.  Dr.  Wright  has 
enjoyed  a  large  practice  in  his  profession  and  has  gained 
recognition  for  his  varied  high  attainments  and  excel- 
lent ability.  He  is  a  close  and  conscientious  student, 
keeping  fully  abreast  of  the  discoveries  in  his  profession, 
and  taking  a  keen  interest  in  the  work  of  the  national 
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and  county  osteopathic  associations,  being  president  of 
the  latter  organization. 

Dr.  Wright  has  contributed  to  the  leading  medical 
journals  of  the  day,  and  is  author  of  a  recent  valuable 
work  entitled  **  Spiritual  Health  in  the  Light  of  the 
Principles  of  Physical  Health/'  This  work,  a  hand- 
some little  book  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  pages, 
is  the  product  of  Dr.  Wright's  individual  experiences, 
not  only  as  a  physician,  but  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 
It  was  given  him  to  perceive  the  intimate  relation  that 
subsists  between  the  principles  and  laws  governing  the 
physical  realm  and  those  that  have  validity  in  the  spirit- 
ual domain.  He  was  further  inspired  to  set  down  his 
observations  and  deductions  from  the  remarkable  suc- 
cess which  attended  the  familiar  classic,  Professor 
Drummond's  *' Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.'' 
Since  his  work  came  from  the  press  it  has  received 
many  encomiums  from  scholars  and  men  prominent  in  the 
professions  of  the  ministry  and  of  medicine,  and  has 
brought  forth  especially  high  praise  for  his  concise  and 
original  manner  of  thinking  and  clear  exposition  of  the 
principles  which  are  the  foundations  of  the  book.  Dr. 
Wright  is  a  member  of  the  fraternal  brotherhood  and 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  enjoys  the  friendship 
of  many  prominent  people  in  western  Texas.  He  is  ex- 
tremely fond  of  outdoor  life,  spends  much  of  his  time  in 
traveling  over  Texas,  a  state  which  he  believes,  owing  to 
the  great  irrigation  possibilities  through  the  close  rela- 
tions with  Mexico,  and  to  various  other  circumstances,  is 
destined  to  become  the  foremost  in  the  union  of  common- 
wealths. / 

Dr.  Wright  was  married  at  Livermore,  Iowa,  June  23, 
1897,  to  Miss  Alice  C.  Brooks,  daughter  of  Rev.  Charles 
and  Chrissie  (Merrifield)  Brooks,  both  of  whom  still 
reside  in  Iowa.  Two  children  have  been  born  to  this 
union,  Harold,  born  April  2,  1899,  at  Corning,  Iowa,  and 
now  attending  the  El  Paso  high  school,  and  Clarita,  born 
May  31,  1903,  at  Superior,  Wisconsin,  and  now  a  student 
in  the  El  Paso  grade  schools.  The  members  of  the  family 
have  long  been  social  favorites  in  El  Paso. 

Daniel  P.  Wheat.  Few  men  have  been  more  prom- 
inent in  tlie  legal  profession  in  Beaumont  than  has 
Hon.  Daniel  P.  Wheat,  who  has  served  the  city  as  mayor 
and  has  presided  upon  the  bench  as  county  judge,  as 
well  as  having  carried  on  for  years  a  representative  law 
practice  in  the  city.  He  first  identified  himself  with 
Beaumont  in  1882,  and  with  but  little  exception,  has  been 
a  resident  of  this  city  since  that  time. 

Judge  Wheat  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  on 
April  13,  1865.  His  father  died  when  the  son  was 
very  young,  and  he  was  adopted,  reared  and  educated 
by  the  late  Capt.  J.  J.  Wheat,  of  St.  Helena  Parish, 
Louisiana.  Captain  Wheat  was  a  distinguished  soldier 
and  officer  of  the  Confederacy,  serving  as  a  captain  of 
Cavalry.  He  was  a  man  of  especially  fine  character  and 
attainments,  and  he  came  to  Texas  in  1880  with  his 
family,  locating  in  Grimes  county. 

Judge  Wheat  came  with  his  adopted  father  to  Texas 
and  has  made  the  state  his  home  ever  since.  He  at- 
tended school  regularly  in  New  Orleans,  and  after  the 
family  removal  to  Texas,  he  also  attended  school  in 
Grimes  county.  In  1882  he  came  to  Beaumont,  and  in 
later  years  he  studied  law  under  W.  W.  Meacham  and 
Lock  McDaniels,  at  Anderson,  Grimes  county,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1886.  In  that  year  he 
returned  to  Beaumont,  and  he  has  since  then  been  suc- 
cessfully eiifi^aged  in  practice. 

Jiid^e  Wheat  was  county  attorney  of  Jefferson  county 
for  eight  years,  1890  to  1898,  and  he  was  mayor  of 
Beaumont  from  1898  to  1902,  his  term  as  chief  executive 
of  the  city  embracing  the  period  covered  by  the  great 
Beaumont  oil  boom,  and  he  was  county  judge  of  Jeffer- 
son county  from  1902  to  1906.  thus  having  been  honored 
by  the  people  for  his  long  and  highly  capable  and  effi- 
cient services,  every  trust  that  was  imposed  upon  him  in 


those  years  having  been  honorably  fulfilled.  Judge 
Wheat  is  a  member  of  a  number  of  Fraternal  orders,  in- 
cluding the  Masons  and  the  Elks. 

He  was  married  in  1890  to  Miss  Lette  E.  Thompson, 
of  St.  Helena  Parish,  Louisiana,  and  they  have  six 
children:  John  J.,  Neva,  Lettie  May,  Lee  B.,  Daniel 
P.,  Jr.,  and  Virginia. 

Claude  C.  Bobekts.  Representing  one  of  the  oldest 
east  Texas  families,  Claude  0.  Roberts  has  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  been  prominently  identified  with  the  real 
estate  at  Beaumont,  and  has  many  high  connections  with 
the  commercial  interests  of  that  city. 

In  San  Augustine,  Texas,  where  Mr.  Roberts  was  born 
in  1877,  the  family  of  Roberts  and  also  that  of  Cart- 
wright,  his  mother's  family,  have  been  identified  with 
the  history  of  American  civilization  since  the  decade 
of  the  twenties,  and  there  has  hardly  been  an  event  of 
any  importance  within  that  time  in  which  the  members 
of  the  two  families  have  not  participated  in  some  public 
spirited  and  active  fashion.  The  parents  of  Claude  C. 
Roberts  were  Ben  T.  and  Anna  (Cartwright)  Roberts, 
both  now  deceased.  The  paternal  grandfather  was  Noel 
G.  Roberts,  of  North  Carolina,  who  settled  in  what  is 
now  San  Augustine  county,  Texas,  in  1821.  The  mother 
of  Mr.  Roberts,  a  daughter  of  Matthew  Cartwright,  died 
in  1907.  The  Cartwright  family  is  both  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  prominent  in  Texas,  and  its  member- 
ship and  genealogy  is  sketched  at  considerable  length  on 
other  pages  of  this  work,  the  reader  being  especially 
referred  to  the  name  of  L.  D.  Cartwright,  of  San 
Antonio. 

Claude  C.  Roberts  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  went 
with  his  mother  to  Terrell,  Texas,  in  1889,  and  lived 
there  until  1898.  He  was  2d  Lieut,  of  Co.  E,  Fourth 
Texas  Volunteers,  during  the  war  with  Spain.  The  Regi- 
ment saw  no  active  service  and  was  mustered  out  in  March, 
1899,  and  Mr.  Roberts  came  to  Beaumont  in  June  of  that 
year,  where  he  has  since  made  his  heme.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  San  Augustine,  at  Terrell,  and  also  in  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Bryan.  On 
coming  to  Beaumont,  he  and  Mr.  Robert  Corley  founded 
the  firm  of  Roberts  and  Corley,  real  estate  and  insurance 
and  have  been  highly  successful  in  that  line.  Their 
offices  are  in  the  Blanchette  Building  on  Pearl  Street  in 
Beaumont.  Mr.  Roberts  is  an  Elk  and  a  Knight  of 
Pythias.  He  is  also  a  director  in  the  Texas  Bank  & 
Trust  Company  and  has  been  twice  elected  a  -member 
of  the  City  Council,  serving  four  years. 

In  1903,  Mr.  Roberts  married  Miss  Vivian  Jackson, 
of  Beaumont,  and  they  have  four  children:  Mary,  Hugh 
J.,  Ben  T.,  and  Ida.  The. family  worship  at  the  Epis- 
copal Church. 

John  C.  Ward.  President  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Beaumont,  and  otherwise  conspicuously  identi- 
fied with  business  affairs  at  Beaumont  and  vicinity,  John 
C.  Ward  got  his  start  through  the  avenue  of  the  lumber 
industry,  in  which  his  father  before  him  had  been  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  southeast  Texas.  John  C.  Ward  has 
had  a  career  of  self  achievements,  having  had  severe 
responsibilities  imposed  upon  him  during  his  early  youth, 
and  having  early  demonstrated  the  temper  of  his  char- 
acter and  business  make-up. 

John  C.  Ward  was  born  in  Titus  county,  Texas,  in 
1851,  a  son  of  Andrew  J.  and  Nancy  (Kelly)  Ward. 
Both  parents  were  natives  of  Arkansas,  but  came  of 
old  Tennessee  families.  Andrew  J.  Ward  moved  to 
Texas  in  1850,  first  locating  in  Titus  county.  In  1859 
he  brought  his  family  to  Beaumont  in  Jefferson  county. 
He  was  attracted  to  Beaumont  by  the  immediate  pros- 
pects of  two  railroads  building  through  that  locality. 
With  two  such  railroads  he  could  foresee  splendid  op- 
portunities in  the  lumber  business.  Andrew  J.  Ward 
was  one  of  the  first  among  the  pioneer  saw  mill  men 
at    Beaumont,    establishing    a    small   plant   for    sawing 
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lumber  early  in  1860.  For  a  time  during  the  war  he 
sawed  great  quantities  of  lumber  used  by  the  Confed- 
erate government.  The  Senior  Mr.  Ward's  ambitions 
in  the  lumber  business  were  greatly  interfered  with. 
The  war  for  one  thing  hindered  all  industries,  the  re- 
construction period  was  also  equally  as  hard,  and  as  a 
result  of  both  the  railroads  which  had  been  building 
with  so  much  promised  prosperity  just  previous  to  the 
war  were  completely  halted,  and  in  Texas  the  lines  were 
actually  dismantled,  so  that  operations  were  not  resumed 
until  some  time  after  the  war. 

Andrew  J.  Ward  died  in  18G7  before  he  was  able  to 
realise  many  of  his  hopes,  and  his  large  family  of  chil- 
dren were  chiefly  left  to  the  care  and  responsibility  of  his 
son  John  C. 

John  C.  Ward  as  a  boy  worked  very  hard  in  the  lum- 
ber mills,  and  with  his  practical  experience  developed 
exceptional  business  ability.  He  became  a  mill  owner 
himself,  and  for  many  years  was  and  continues  to  be  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  great  lumber  industry  of  east 
Texas  and  Louisiana.  Mr.  Ward  is  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  the  oldest  bank  in  the  city.  He  has  taken 
thirty-two  degrees  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  and  the  York 
Rite,  and  is  also  afliliated  with  El  Mina  Temple  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine. 

Judge  William  W.  Cruse.  Prominent  as  a  Beaumont 
lawyer.  Judge  Cruse  is  a  grandson  of  a  Texas  patriot 
who  fought  in  tlie  war  for  independence  in  1836.  Few 
families  have  been  longer  represented  in  the  southeastern 
section  of  the  state  than  the  Cruses,  and  through  three 
generations  they  have  been  distinguished  for  thrifty  busi- 
ness ability,  high  ideals  of  citizenship,  and  integrity  of 
character  and  public  spirit  which  have  made  them  worthy 
and  valuable  in  every  relation  to  their  community. 

William  W.  Cruse  was  born  near  Woodville  in  Tyler 
county,  Texas,  in  1867,  a  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Barclay)  Cruse.  The  paternal  grandfather  was  known 
as  Squire  Cruse,  who  came  from  Tennessee  to  Texas 
about  1834.  He  was  born  in  Madison  county,  Kentucky, 
February  29,  1796,  moved  from  there  to  Rutherford 
county,  Tennessee,  and  from  there  to  Texas.  A  year 
or  so  after  liis  settlement  in  the  Mexican  territory  as 
it  then  was,  he  joined  the  army  and  fought  for  Texas 
independence  in  1836.  For  his  services  in  that  war,  he 
was  granted  by  the  Republic  a  league  and  a  labor  of 
land,  located  in  Tyler  county.  To  that  land  grant  he 
moved  with  his  family  in  1845,  and  lived  there  the  rest 
of  his  days.  The  old  home  was  near  Woodville,  now 
the  county  seat  of  Tyler  county.  Squire  Cruse  added  to 
the  military  reputation  of  the  family  by  service  in  the 
Mexican  war  under  General  Scott,  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life  received  a  pension  from  the  government  for  that 
service. 

John  Cruse,  father  of  Judge  Cruse,  was  born  in  1820, 
in  Rutherford  county,  Tennessee,  near  Murfrees])oro.  In 
February,  1834,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  arrived  in 
what  is  now  Jasper  county,  Texas,  where  he  lived  twelve 
years  until  his  father  moved  to  Tyler  county,  near  Wood- 
ville. The  long  journey  of  the  Cruse  family  down  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  through  the  dense  wilderness  'to 
Texas  was  fraught  with  many  dangers,  and  also  a  sad 
tragcfly.  Towards  the  end  of  the  trip  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  small  boat  in  which  the  family  was  being 
transported,  was  overturned  and  five  of  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  John  Cruse  were  drowned.  Practically 
all  the  active  life  of  John  Cruse  was  passed  on  the  farm 
near  Woodville,  where  his  death  occurred  in  1907, 
at  the  age  of  eigTity-soven.  He  reared  to  manhood  and 
womanhood  eight  children,  giving  them  all  good  educa- 
tional advantages,  and  six  of  them  are  still  living.  In 
his  long  life  he  atfained  the  honorable  distinction  of  hav- 
ing been  a  good  man.  During  the  Civil  war  he  served 
as  a  Confedorate  soldier,  most  of  his  services  being  along 
the  Texas  coast,  especially  at  Sabine  Pass.  John  Cruse 
was  married  in  Tyler  county  to  Elizabeth  Barclay,  who 


was  bom  in  Arkansas,  a  daughter  of  Sobert  and  Sara 
(^IcQueen)  Barclay,  who  became  early  settlers  of  Tyle 
county.  Her  death  occurred  in  1878.  The  war  inflicte 
its  losses  with  a  heavy  hand  upon  the  Cruse  family,  an 
all  their  slaves  and  other  property  valued  at  abot 
twenty-thousand  dollars  was  swept  away.  However,  Job 
Cruse  and  wife  when  peace  came,  set  themselves  coiu 
ageously  to  work,  and  by  thrift  and  industry  again  esfai 
lished  themselves  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

Judge  Cruse  grew  up  in  Tyler  county,  was  edneate< 
at  the  local  schools  and  also  in  Baylor  University  t 
Waco.  His  law  studies  were  carried  on  in  the  office  o 
Judge  Stephen  P.  West  of  Woodville,  and  in  1889  i 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Kountze,  county  seat  c 
Hardin  county,  where  he  began  practice.  iSuring  h 
residence  in  Hardin  county  he  was  elected  and  serve 
as  county  attorney,  and  also  two  terms  as  county  jnd^ 
In  1902  he  moved  to  Beaumont,  soon  after  the  begii 
ning  of  the  great  boom  at  that  city,  and  has  since  e 
gaged  successfully  in  the  private  practice  of  his  pn 
fcssion,  devoting  practically  all  his  time  to  Civil  pr* 
tice.  During  his  residence  at  Kountze,  Judge  Cruse  ma 
ried  Miss  Elizabeth  Hooks,  who  was  born  in  Hard] 
county,  Texas.  Their  three  daughters  are  Lois,  Jack  an 
Hazel.  Fraternally  the  judge  is  affiliated  with  tl 
Masonic  Order,  the  Woodmen  of  fhe  World,  and  he  an 
his  wife  worship  in  the  Christian  church. 

Edward  Auer,  M.  D.  Among  the  men  who  have  t 
tained  a  high  place  in  professional  life  of  El  Paso  : 
Dr.  Edward  Auer.  He  istone  of  the  foremost  surgeoi 
and  physicians  in  the  city,  and  has  established  here  tfa 
Mesa  Sanitarium,  one  of  the  most  successful  institi 
tions  of  its  kind  in  the  southwest.  He  is  a  man  wh 
joins  the  advantages  of  a  superb  education  to  those  o; 
travel,  experience  and  a  natural  ability  in  his  prafe» 
sion,  and  his  success  as  a  physician  has  been  due  entin^ 
to  his  own  efforts,  for  he  came  as  a  foreigner  to  tha 
country  and  has  reached  his  present  prominent  positioi 
without  what  we  Americans  designate  as   **piilL'' 

Dr.  Edward  Auer  was  bom  in  Mannheim,  in  tbe^ 
of  Baden,  Germany,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1877,  t  i» 
of  Martin  Philip  and  Augusta  Auer.  He  received  lui 
early  education  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  \ei 
native  city,  and  later  attended  the  high  school.  Lite 
he  entered  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  still  later  tod 
courses  at  the  Universities  of  Munich  and  Heidelberf 
In  the  latter  institution,  famous  for  its  scientific  depsrl 
ments,  he  was  graduated  in  1899.  With  the  propensitic 
of  his  nation  for  thorough  work  and  for  research  alon 
one  line,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  in  partienli 
to  the  study  of  tropical  diseases,  a  line  of  work  thi 
even  now  offers  a  wide  field  for  research.  He,  therefon 
nmde  a  leisurely  trip  through  the  tropics,  spendinfif  abos 
right  months  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  Ameria 
He  visited  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Jamaica,  la 
then  went  to  South  America  and  spent  some  time  ii 
Colombia.  Thence  he  went  to  Panama,  and  afterwan 
for  about  three  months  he  was  in  the  forests  of  th 
island  of  Costa  Eica.  During  this  time  he  made  qniti 
extensive  botanical  researches  in  addition  to  his  medi«& 
work.  He  now  came  to  the  United  States,  and  aftji 
remaining  in  New  Orleans  for  a  time  came  to  Stf 
Antonio,  Texas,  and  here  began  the  practice  of  mediciM 
remaining  until  1901. 

Tn  the  latter  year  he  returned  to  the  University  « 
Heidelberg  and  took  special  surgical  work  under'  th 
great  i)rofeasor,  Doctor  V.  Czemy,  after  which  he  « 
turned  to  San  Antonio.  At  this  time  he  opened  t* 
sanitariums,  one  in  Seguin,  Texas,  and  the  other  in  Ne* 
Braunfels.  He  remained  here  until  1912,  and  made  < 
success  not  only  of  his  private  practice,  but  also  of  tk 
sanitariums  that  he  had  founded.  It  was  in  1912  thi 
he  came  to  El  Paso,  and  here  established  his  offin 
and  the  Mesa  Sanitarium.  He  also  has  the  Neal  Inst 
tute   in  addition   to  his  sanitarium.     He  holds  s  lag 
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place  in  the  ranks  of  his  profession,  and  his  many  friends 
attest  the  high  regard  with  whicl^  he  is  personally  held 
in  the  city. 

In  addition  to  his  professional  duties,  the  Doctor  has 
somehow  found  the  time  to  interest  himself  in  business 
affairs  to  some  extent.  While  in  Seguin  he  organized 
the  Seguin  State  Bank  and  was  its  first  vice  president. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  become  interested  in  the 
United  States  Wax  Company  of  San  Antonio,  and  was 
one  of  its  earliest  promoters  and  received  honorary 
membership  in  the  association  at  Palermo,  Italy.  This 
company  was  organized  for  the  manufacture  of  Can- 
dalilla  wax,  and  it  is  in  operation  today  and  rapidly 
growing  in  scope  and  importance.  Dr.  Auer  owns  con- 
siderable property  in  and  near  San  Antonio. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  German  Union  church,  and 
in  politics  is  affiliated  with  the  Republican  party,  al- 
though he  takes  no  active  part.  He  is  interested  in  all 
matters  that  affect  the  public,  and  has  always  exerted 
his  influence  for  the  improvement  of  conditions. 

Dr.  Auer  was  married  in  Seguin,  Texas,  on  the  27th 
of  December,  1900,  to  Valeska  Schramm,  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egmont  Schramm,  of  New  Braunfels, 
Texas.  Mrs.  Auer  is  the  niece  of  Captain  Edgar  Ayres, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  charming  women  in  El  Paso. 
She  was  educated  in  the  convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
in  San  Antonio,  and  both  she  and  her  husband  are  fond 
of  the  things  that  culture  and  education  make  necessary. 
They  both  delight  in  the  theatre.  Dr.  Auer  having  writ- 
ten for  the  stage  while  in  Germany,  and  having  been 
at  one  time  a  dramatic  critic.  He  reads  and  writes  seven 
languages,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  are  keenly  interested 
in  horses  and  in  driving.  Mrs.  Auer  is  a  splendid  wife 
for  a  man  of  the  Doctor's  position,  and  their  friends 
are  many,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  elsewhere  in  the 
state. 

William  Burrell.  One  of  the  oldest  pioneer  families 
of  Jefferson  county  is  that  of  Burrell,  of  which  William 
Burrell,  whose  name  heads  this  review,  is  a  representa- 
tive member.  He  is  engaged  in  the  livery  business  in 
Beaumont,  and  is  also  serving  as  county  commissioner, 
to  which  office  he  was  first  elected  in  1906,  and  to  which 
he  has  been  returned  at  each  election  since  that  time. 
Mr.  Burrell  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Fannett,  in 
Jefferson  county,  in  1876,  and  is  a  son  of  J.  J.  and 
Alzeiia  (Carr)  Burrell. 

J.  ,T.  Burrell  was  likewise  born  in  this  county,  his  birth 
occurring  in  1845,  and  he  is  the  son  of  George  Burrell, 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  here.  He  came  to  Texas, 
then  a  part  of  Mexico,  prior  to  1836,  and  he  participated 
in  the  Texas  war  for  independence,  eventually  becoming 
a  large  land  owner  in  .Jefferson  county,  and  being  one 
of  the  prominent  and  influential  figures  of  his  day.  His 
name  appears  on  all  the  old  surveys  of  Jefferson  county 
as  a  headright  owner.  His  son,  J.  J.  Burrell,  the  father 
of  the  subject,  was  a  Conferlerate  soldier  and  served 
all  through  the  Civil  war.  He  became  a  farmer  and 
stockman  and  one  of  the  most  successful  and  prosperous 
in  the  county.  His  home  today  is  located  three  miles 
distant  from  the  town  of  Fannett.  His  wife,  Alzena 
Carr,  is  also  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of 
Jefferson  county,  she  being  the  daughter  of  William 
Carr,  who  came  to  Jefferson  county  about  the  same  time 
as  did  George  BurreTl. 

Will  Burrell  was  reared  on  the  home  place  near  Fan- 
nett, where  his  parents  yet  make  their  home,  and  gained 
his  oarlv  education  in  the  schools  of  that  community. 
In  addition  to  the  training  he  gained  in  farming  and 
stockraising,  he  included  in  his  early  experience  some 
acquaintance  with  the  merchandise  business,  for  his 
father  conducted  a  successful  and  prosperous  mercantile 
luisincss  on  the  Burrell  place  for  some  years,  and  there 
the  son  was  given  a  training  in  the  general  merchandise 
busine'='s.  Since  190.')  Mr.  Burroll  has  been  livinff  a  resi- 
dent of  Beaumont,  and  since  1910  he  has  been  engaged 


in  the  livery  business,  the  successful  proprietor  of  a 
livery,  sale  and  boarding  stable,  located  on  Main  street 
at  the  intersection  of  Forsythe  street. 

In  1906,  one  year  after  he  settled  here,  Mr.  Burrell 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  county  commissioner,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  youngest  members  ever  elected  to  that 
body  in  the  county.  His  service  has  been  an  excellent 
one  and  one  that  has  brought  about  his  subsequent  re- 
election at  every  succeeding  choice  of  officers  in  the 
county  since  1906. 

Mr.  Burrell  married  Miss  Clara  Dugat,  and  they 
have  four  children, — Youma,  Lima,  Homer  and  William 
J.  Burrell. 

Stuart  R.  Smith.  One  of  the  well  known  and  suc- 
cessful attorneys  of  Beaumont  is  Stuart  R.  Smith,  who 
has  been  engaged  in  practice  here  since  1901.  He  was 
born  in  Tyler,  Smith  county,  Texas,  in  1867,  and  is  a 
son  of  Edward  W.  and  Jennie   (Robertson)   Smith. 

Edward  W.  Smith  was  born  in  Cobb  county,  Georgia, 
in  1840,  and  he  died  at  his  home  at  Nooonday,  in  Smith 
county,  December  7,  1912.  A  farmer  by  occupation, 
he  was  an  agriculturist  of  the  modem  and  progressive 
type,  and  he  was  prosperous  in  his  work.  He  came  to 
Texas  in  1859,  locating  at  Tyler,  the  county  seat  of 
Smith  county,  and  he  served  with  distinction  through- 
out the  Civil  war  as  a  soldier  of  the  Confederacy.  He 
was  a  member  of  Douglas'  Battery,  organized  in  Smith 
county,  in  Hood's  Texas  Brigade,  and  he  was  a  par- 
ticipant in  some  of  the  hardest  fought  contests  of  the 
long  struggle.  He  was  at  Franklin,  one  of  the  blood- 
iest battles,  of  the  war,  and  was  captured  following  the 
battle  of  Nashville.  In  1870  he  located  on  a  farm  in 
Smith  county,  at  Noonday,  which  he  himself  named  after 
a  community  of  the  same  name  in  his  home  county  in 
Georgia,  and  which  name  was  applied  to  the  Baptist 
church  at  Noonday,  Texas,  of  which  Captain  Smith 
was  one  of  the  founders.  The  town  became  one  of  the 
richest  agricultural  communities  of  Smith  county,  and 
still  bears  that  reputation.  Captain  Smith,  as  he  was 
called  by  courtesy,  for  he  did  not  rank  in  his  army  serv- 
ice, was  one  of  the  most  useful  citizens  Smith  county 
had  in  the  matter  of  promoting  agricultural  development. 
In  this  work  he  was  associated  with  Dr.  Knapp,  the 
famous  government  expert,  and  along  these  lines  he  did 
much  for  his  home  community,  the  county  and  the  state. 
He  was  elected  and  served  as  a  member  of  the  Twenty- 
third  session  of  the  State  Legislature  and  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  Smith  county,  he  rendered  able,  faithful 
and  efficient  service. 

Edward  W.  Smith  married  Miss  Jonnie  Robertson, 
who  was  born  in  Chambers  county,  Alabama,  their  mar- 
riage occurring  in  1866.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John 
C.  Robertson,  one  of  the  prominent  figures  in  the  early 
history  of  Texas,  and  a  sister  of  the  late  Judge  Sawnie 
Robertson,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  court 
of  Texas.  John  C.  Robertson  came  to  Tyler,  Texas, 
from  Alabama,  in  the  early  fifties.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety  during  the  war,  and  as 
such  rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  Confederacy.  He 
was  a  prominent  lawyer  and  was  for  some  years  upon  the 
bench  as  district  judge.  Successful  in  business  affairs, 
he  was  always  a  wealthy  man,  having  brought  many 
slaves  from  Alabama.  He  served  throughout  the  war 
and  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  his  reeriment.  He  was 
at  the  battles  of  Mansfield,  Pleasant  Hill,  Yellow  Bayou 
and  others  in  the  Louisiana  campaign.  His  son.  Judge 
Sawnie  Robertson,  of  the  Texas  Supreme  court,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  forty-two,  was  one  of  the  foremost  law- 
years  and  jurists  of  the  state,  and  a  distinguished  man 
in  every  way.  He  was  powerful,  not  alone  in  his  pro- 
fession, but  in  the  general  public  and  political  affairs 
of  the  state,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  bench 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five. 

Stuart  R.  Smith  was  reared  on  his  father's  farm  and 
studied  law  in  Tyler  under  the  instruction  of  his  grand- 
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father,  John  C.  Robertson.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1890  at  Tyler  and  then  began  practice  there. 
He  was  elected  district  attorney  in  1896  for  the  counties 
of  Smith,  Wood,  Gregg,  Van  Zandt  and  Upshur,  and 
after  a  service  of  two  years  re-entered  the  general  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Tyler.  He  removed  to  Beaumont  in  1901, 
and  here  he  has  a  large  general  practice,  including  the 
legal  representation  of  several  important  local  corpora- 
tions. Mr.  Smith  is  active  in  civic  affairs  in  Beaumont, 
and  takes  his  place  among  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  Smith  married  Miss  Ida  Jarvis,  a  daughter  of 
Gustavus  Jarvis,  of  an  old  and  highly  prominent  family 
in  Smith  county.  She  was  educated  in  the  University 
of  Texas  and  in  Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute  at 
Huntsville.  Mrs.  Smith  is  a  woman  of  rare  talent,  and 
it  was  she  whose  ideas  and  designs  resulted  in  their 
beautiful  home  at  1792  Broadway,  in  Beaumont,  the 
place  being  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  old  Southern 
Colonial  type  of  architecture,  and  in  all  its  details 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  attractive  to  be  found 
in  the  city. 

David  E.  Lawhon.  Few  families  have  a  longer  or 
more  distinguished  record  in  Texas  history  than  that  of 
the  Lawhons,  and  they  were  among  the  pioneers  in  the 
southeastern  section  of  the  state  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
now  popular  city  of  Beaumont. 

The  founder  of  the  family  name  and  fortunes  in  Texas 
was  David  E.  Lawhon,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  and  a 
printer  by  trade.  His  arrival  in  Texas  was  in  the  latter 
months  of  1835  or  early  in  1S30.  He  had  stopped  a 
short  time  at  Natchitoches,  Louisiana,  and  while  there 
was  a  member  of  the  reception  committee  which  enter- 
tained Col.  Davy  Crockett,  when  that  celebrity  passed 
through  on  his  way  to  Texas,  where  he  soon  afterwards 
met  death  in  the  Alamo.  David  E.  Lawhon  joined  the 
Texas  Kevolutionary  Army,  hut  when  it  was  found  that 
he  was  a  printer  he  was  released  from  military  duty 
in  order  to  publish  a  paper  in  behalf  of  the  proposed  new 
republic.  This  was  issued  by  him  probably  either  at 
Nacogdoches  or  San  Augustine,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
new8])apers  published  in  Texas,  tlie  old  Texas  Telcffraph 
possibly  having  antedated  it.  About  1839  he  moved  to 
what  is  now  Jefferson  T'ounty.  He  lived  in  Jefferson, 
Orange  and  Hardin  Counties  until  1858  when  he  moved 
with  liis  family  to  Bastrop  County.  During^  his  resi- 
dence in  Jefferson  County,  while  Texas  was  a  Rejuiblic, 
he  served  as  chief  justice  of  the  County,  an  office  cor- 
resTJondintr  to  that  of  countv  jud^e.  David  E.  Lawhon 
died  in  18Sfi. 

Soon  after  locating  in  .Jefferson  County  he  marriod 
Nancy  Carr,  daughter  of  William  Carr,  one  of  the  earli- 
est settlers  of  .Jefferson  County.  .Just  prior  to  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto  the  settlers  in  East  Texas  became  alarmed 
at  the  approach  of  the  Mexican  army  under  Santa  Anna 
an<l  a  large  number  of  them  fled  to  the  East  bank  of 
the  Sabine  Biver.  They  remained  there  until  they  learned 
of  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Santa  Anna  and  his  army 
when  thev  returned  to  their  homes.  "William  Carr  and 
his  familv  were  among  the  settlers  who  were  in  this 
* '  Stampede  "  or  '  *  Bunaway. ' ' 

.John  C.  T^whon,  a  brother  of  David  E.  Lawhon,  was 
also  well  known  in  Jefferson  County  and  East  Texas. 
The  John  C.  J^awhon  I^eague  in  Jefferson  County  was 
granted  to  him  prior  to  the  Texas  Bevolution.  The 
**  Lawhon  "Woods."  the  famous  hunting;  ground,  is 
located  on  this  land  an<l  was  named  for  John  C.  Lawhon. 

1.  W.  Lawhon,  an  attorney  of  Beaumont  and  member 
of  the  firm  of  Crook.  Lord,  Lawhon  &  Ney,  is  a  grand- 
son of  David  E.  Lawhon. 

Hox.  "William  "W.  Dte.<?.  A  resident  of  Kountze  since 
about  1^94  and  county  judge  of  Hardin  county  since 
1000.  barrine  one  term  when  he  did  not  serve.  Judge 
"William  "W.  Dies  is  one  of  the  best  known  men  and  one 


of  the  ablest  legal  lights  of  the  city  or  eounty.  He  is 
not  a  native  Texan,  having  been  bom  in  Jackson  Pariflh, 
Louisiana,  in  1866^  and  he  is  a  son  of  David  W.  and 
Sallie  (Pybum)  Dies,  the  latter  bom  in  Jackson  Parish 
and  a  daughter  of  George  Pybum,  a  wealthy  planter  and 
slave  holder  of  the  antedbellum  days.  David  W.  Dies  was 
bora  in  Pike  county,  Mississippi,  but  removed  to  Jackson 
Parish,  Louisiana,  when  a  young  man,  and  there  mar- 
ried, spending  several  years  in  that  community.  With 
his  family  he  came  to  Texas  in  1876,  locating  first  in 
Limestone  county  and  later  moving  to  Freestone  county, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  principal  of  the  Fairfield  College, 
and  he  was  not  only  an  educator,  but  also  a  physician. 

Besides  William  W.  Dies,  there  are  three  other  sons 
of  David  W.  Dies  who  achieved  success  and  prominence 
in  East  Texas,  to  which  part  of  the  state  these  sons  came 
in  about  1892.  They  are  Martin,  Jack  and  Tom  Dies. 
Martin  Dies  is  now  serving  his  third  term  in  Congress, 
representing  the  Second  Congressional  District.  He  was 
elected  first  in  1908,  again  in  1910,  and  still  again  in 
1012.  In  the  last  mentioned  campaign  he  had  four 
opponents,  but  it  is  recorded  that  he  got  more  votes  than 
all  the  others.  His  home  is  at  WoodvOle,  the  county 
seat  of  Tyler  county.  "When  first  he  came  to  East 
Texas  Martin  Dies  identified  himself  with  newspaper 
work  as  an  editor  and  publisher  at  Groveton,  in  Trinity 
county,  but  he  later  studied  law,  and  in  1892  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  then  removed  to  Woodville  and 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  also  serving  as  district 
attorney  and  as  county  judge  of  Tyler  county.  The 
three  other  brothers  have  all  served  as  county  judges. 
Jack  and  Tom  Dies  are  ex-county  judges  of  Haj^ia 
county,  and  both  are  now  practicing  law  in  Beaumont. 

Judge  William  W.  Dies  was  elected  county  judge  of 
Hardin  county  in  1912,  his  first  service  in  that  office 
being  in  1909.  On  coming  to  East  Texas  Judge  Dies 
located  at  Groveton,  in  Trinity  county,  and  there  he 
edited  a  newspaper  for  a  while,  as  did  his  brother  Martin. 
He  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1894, 
soon  after  which  he  located  at  Kountze,  the  county  seat 
of  Hardin  county,  where  he  has  since  been  successfully 
engaged  in  the  activities  of  his  profession.  He  has 
served  twice  as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  serving  in 
the  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  sessions,  from  1896 
to  1900,  arid  was  a  presidential  elector  on  the  Democratic 
state  ticket  in  1908. 

The  Dies  family,  brothers  and  sister,  have  been  char- 
acterized by  having  clung  together  through  every  cir- 
cumstance, no  conflicting  interests  or  ambitions  marring 
the  perfect  accord  of  the  family  life.  They  are  what 
might  be  described  as  *' plain,  honest  people,**  and  make 
no  pretense  of  being  other  than  just  what  they  are.  The 
boys  are  practically  self-educated,  having  had  very  little 
schooling  of  any  kind,  coming  up  on  the  farm,  and 
making  their  own  way  in  the  world.  Their  natural 
heritages  of  sturdy  common  sense  and  general  integrity 
and  industry  have  stood  them  in  excellent  stead,  doing 
more  for  them  than  could  the  most  costly  advantages, 
without  those  attendant  qualities. 

Judge  Dies  married  Miss  Jessie  Collins,  a  daughter  of 
E.  IT.  Collins,  of  Hardin  county,  where  she  was  bom,  and 
where  her  father  was  a  ])ioneer  citizen  and  county  clerk 
of  the  county,  in  the  days  when  it  was  first  organized. 
They  have  two  children*  William  W.,  Jr.,  and  Mary 
Jessie  Dies. 

Bascom  Lynn.  M.  D.  The  first  superintendent  of  the 
State  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  at  Carlsbad,  Dr.  Bascom 
Lynn,  of  San  Angelo,  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  ])rofession  in  that  city  since  1900,  and  probably 
no  physician  in  west  Texas  is  better  qualified  and  has 
a  better  reputation  })ased  upon  actual  achievements  in 
his  profession  than  T)r.  Lynn.  His  ability  and  standing 
in  the  profession  was  a  fact  accounting  for  his  appoint- 
ment   by   Governor   Colquitt    to   the   important   task   of 
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supervising  the  construction  and  equipment  and  opening 
of  the  State  Sanitarium. 

Dr.  Lynn  was  born  September  8,  1864,  in  Freestone 
county,  Texas,  and  was  the  fifth  in  a  family  of  six  boys 
and  one  girl  born  to  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Lynn.  Dr. 
LjTin  is  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  and  his  father  came 
to  America  at  an  early  date,  establishing  himself  as  a 
fanner  and  planter,  and  previous  to  the  war  was  the 
owner  of  a  number  of  slaves.  In  the  struggle  between 
the  north  and  the  south  he  enlisted  on  the  Confederate 
side,  and  was  in  the  commissary  department  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  struggle.  He  was  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Freestone  county,  having  located 
there  in  1847,  before  the  Texas  frontier  of  civilization 
had  extended  north  or  west  of  that  county.  He  com- 
bined the  vocations  of  merchant  and  rancher,  and  con- 
tinued in  those  lines  until  his  death  in  1872.  His  widow 
is  still  living  at  the  age  of  eighty.  The  paternal  grand- 
father had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  district 
judge  in  a  district  including  Freestone  county. 

Dr.  Lynn  attained  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools,  was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  after  the  varied  expe- 
riences of  his  youth  in  different  occupations,  he  took  up 
the  study  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
where  he  was  gradute,ted  M.  D.  in  1898.  In  1900  he  took 
a  post-graduate  course  in  surgery  at  Louisville.  His 
first  practice  was  at  Weldon,  in  Houston  county,  where 
he  was  physician  and  surgeon  attending  the  state  con- 
victs in  the  State  Penitentiary.  Then  in  1900  he  moved 
to  San  Angelo,  and  has  had  a  large  practice  in  this 
city  and  vicinity  ever  since. 

The  talent  and  long  experience  of  Dr.  Lynn  have  com- 
bined to  give  him  his  leading  position  in  the  profession 
at  San  Angelo.  His  associates  speak  of  him  in  the 
higliest  term  of  regard,  and  if  what  he  has  accomplished 
in  the  past  is  a  criterion  of  the  future,  his  career  is 
bound  to  be  one  of  splendid  usefulness  and  benefit  in 
the  })roa(ler  fields  of  medicine  and   public  health. 

The  State  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  was  created  bv  an 
act  of  the  thirty-second  legislature  in  1911.  The  board  of 
coniniissioiiers,  comprising  the  governor  and  the  state 
health  officer  and  others,  located  the  institution  at  Carls- 
bad, fifteen  miles  northwest  of  San  Angelo.  The  situation 
is  at  the  foothills  of  the  Indian  Mountains,  and  on  the 
north  branch  of  the  Concho  River.  Besides  the  climatic 
and  topographical  features  of  the  location,  the  presence 
of  fine  mineral  wells  is  an  important  asset  to  the  sani- 
tarium. The  buildings  now  existing  consist  of  seven 
reinforced  concrete  structures  erected  in  1912,  and  opened 
hy  Dr.  Lynn  in  a  formal  celebration  on  July  4,  1912. 
Dr.  Lynn  was  appointed  by  Governor  Colquitt  as  the 
first  superintendent  of  the  sanitarium  in  June,  1912. 

The  institution  has  accommodations  for  seventy-five 
j»atients,  and  has  a  staff  of  competent  physicians  and 
tiained  nurses.  One  of  the  valuable  features,  and  one 
which  will  be  of  increasing  advantage  as  the  years  pass, 
are  the  large  ranch  and  farm  tracts  about  the  ground, 
and  at  the  present  time  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
acres  of  the  sanitarium  grounds  are  under  cultivation, 
much  of  the  labor  and  supervision  being  supplied  by  the 
patients  of  the  institution. 

Dr.  Lynn  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  fraternally 
is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  Order,  being  a  Knight 
Templar  and  Shriner,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks.  He  is  a  vestryman  in  the  Episcopal 
church  at   San  Angelo. 

In  1886  Dr.  Lynn  married  Miss  Mattie  Prendergast, 
a  daughter  of  Judge  H.  D.  Prendergast,  who  for  a 
number  of  years  was  a  district  judge  in  Robertson 
county.  In  1897  the  doctor  married  for  his  present  wife, 
^liss  Zella  Scruggs,  of  Mexia,  a  daughter  of  Sol.  K. 
Scruggs,  a  farmer  of  Limestone  county,  who  died  about 
1906.  Dr.  Lynn  has  two  sons,  Harvey  L.,  aged  eighteen, 
and  Rice  P.  Lynn,  aged   fourteen.     Harvey  is  now  at- 


tending the  Southwestern  University  and  Rice  is  in  the 
public  schools  of  San  Angelo. 

James  A.  Harbison.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
families  of  Texas  is  represented  by  James  A.  Harrison, 
lawyer,  former  county  judge,  at  Beaumont.  His  father 
was  General ,  Thomas  Harrison,  distinguished  as  a  sol- 
dier, lawyer  and  citizen,  and  one  of  the  foremost  Texans 
of  his  day. 

General  Thomas  Harrison  was  born  in  the  state  of 
Alabama,  when  a  boy  moved  to  Mississippi,  and  was  a  * 
soldier  in  the  Mexican  war.  He  was  with  Jefferson 
Davis'  Mississippi  Volunteers  and  went  througii  Texas 
on  the  way  to  the  scene  of  hostilities.  Soon  after  the 
close  of  the  war  he  came  to  Texas  to  live,  first  locating 
in  Houston,  and  afterwards  moving  to  Waco,  when  it 
was  a  pioneer  village.  There  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life,  his  death  occurring  at  Waco  in  1891.  In  the  war 
between  the  states  Thomas  Harrison  rendered  the  Con- 
federacy brilliant  service  as  a  soldier.  He  went  to  the 
front  with  the  famous  Eighth  Texas  Cavalry,  better 
known  as  Terry's  Texas  Rangers.  When  General  Terry 
met  his  death  General  Wharton  succeeded  him  in  com- 
mand of  the  organization  and  when  Wharton  died  later 
in  the  war  the  command  devolved  upon  General  Harrison. 
He  attained  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  by  his  brilliant 
service  in  the  war.  With  the  return  of  peace  he  served 
for  some  time  as  a  district  judge,  but  was  removed  from 
that  position  by  the  reconstruction  regime.  He  was  an 
able  lawyer,  standing  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  was  a  man  of  lofty  and  noble  character,  whose 
influence  had  many  diverse  effects  in  the  civic  life  of  his 
time.  General  Harrison  married  Sarah  E.  McDonald, 
who  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  a  niece  of  Governor 
Ellis,  war  governor  of  North  Carolina. 

A  son  of  these  parents,  and  descended  from  two  not- 
able lines  of  ancestors,  James  A.  Harrison  was  born  at 
Waco.  Texas,  in  1867.  His  youth  was  spent  in  his  native 
city,  and  he  had  many  superior  advantages  both  in  his 
home  associations  and  in  his  liberal  training  for  his 
profession.  He  graduated  in  1885  from  Waco  University, 
now  Baylor  University.  He  graduated  from  the  law 
department  of  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  in 
1889,  with  the  degree  LL.  B.  His  practice  was  begun  in 
his  native  city,  where  for  a  time  he  held  the  office  of 
city  attorney,  but  in  1901  he  moved  to  Beaumont,  where 
he  has  since  enjoyed  a  large  and  successful  practice. 
From  1906-1908  he  was  county  judge  of  Jefferson  county. 

Judge  Harrison  wa.««  married  at  Waco  to  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Westbrook.  Her  family  is  related  to  the  late  Judge 
A.  W.  Terrell.  They  are  the  parents  of  two  children, 
Virginia  and  Sarah. 

Ed  Legg,  who  is  a  dealer  in  real  estate  and  also  has 
farming  interests,  is  one  of  the  representative  citizens 
of  Kaufman  county,  Texas,  where  he  grew  up  from  his 
ninth  year  and  where  he  has  rendered  public  service  as 
County  Tax  Assessor. 

Mr.  Legg  is  a  native  of  Limestone  county,  Alabama, 
bom  May  27,  1876,  son  of  the  late  John  S.  Legg  and 
grandson  of  Lovell  Legg.  Lovell  Legg  was  a  slave- 
holding  planter  during  the  era  of  Southern  aristocracy 
and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Alabama.  He  demon- 
strated his  business  sagacity  as  a  citizen,  his  integrity 
and  his  safety  as  an  advisor,  and  rested  securely  in 
the  confidence  of  his  acquaintances.  He  solved  public 
questions  for  himself  and  others  and  became  a  sort  of 
guidepost  of  sentiment  and  influence  wherever  his  reputa- 
tion extended.  He  was  a  Methodist,  a  man  of  prayerful 
mien,  and  a  Confederate  who  saw  his  sons  enlist  in  the 
fighting  phalanxes  of  the  gray.  Lovell  Legg  was  bom  in 
1802  and  died  in  1887.  His  wife,  Sallie  (Adams)  Legg, 
died  when  beyond  the  age  of  one  hundred  years.  Their 
children  were:  Ed,  who  passed  away  in  Alabama,  leav- 
ing a  family ;  John  S.,  the  father  of  Ed ;  Mrs.  Mary  Bass, 
who  died  in  Tennessee,  where  her  brother  William  spent 
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his  last  years;  James,  who  died  in  Alabama;  Susie,  wifo 
of  James  Pitts,  of  Limestone  county,  Alabama;  Alartha, 
wife  of  Samuel  Graham,  of  Kaufmau  iouuty,  Texas,  VAife 
of  Jo  Spencer,  died  in  Alabama;  Lovell,  who  was  killed 
in  battle  during  the  Civil  war,  and  Andrew,  who  died, 
unmarried,  in  his  native  county.  John  S.  Legg  was  born 
in  Limestone  county,  Alabama,  in  1842,  and  died  at 
Elmo,  Texas,  January  2,  19U2.  He  came  up  through 
childhood  and  youth  in  a  home  of  i)leuty  and  received  a 
liberal  education.  When  still  in  his  teens  he  became  a 
soldier  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  as  a  member  of  a 
company  of  Alabama  infantry  acted  the  part  of  a  true 
Southerner  loyal  to  the  cause  h'e  believed  to  be  right. 
With  the  close  of  war  events  and  the  resumption  of  civil 
life,  John  S.  Legg  returned  to  the  farm  he  had  left  in 
perfect  order,  abundantly  sto(fked  and  provisioned,  but 
only  to  find  it  sheared  of  its  former  thrift  and  comfort, 
its  labor  freed  and  scattered,  its  farm  auxiliaries  de- 
stroyed and  carried  off  and  its  soil  neglected.  Under 
these  and  other  embarrassments  he  inaugurated  his  in- 
dustrial career  of  post-])elhini  days,  and  rontinued  it  with 
a  moderate  degree  of  success  in  the  atmosphere  of  his 
birth  till  IS.s.").  when  he  transplanted  his  citizenship 
to  Texas.  Ifere  he  prospered  and  left  a  worthy  posterity. 
Although  reared  a  Methodist,  ho  sjicnt  his  last  years  as 
a  member  of  the  Baptist  church.  There  was  a  social 
side  of  his  nature  which  proved  of  worth  to  his  com- 
munity. He  reminisced  with  his  old  comrades  about  the 
events  of  the  war,  in  which  he  fought  four  years,  and 
he  was  replete  with  narrative  covering  other  ex]>eriences 
and  other  information,  and  he  never  lacked  a  word  for 
the  intelligent  expression  of  his  thought.  His  wife, 
Fannie  (Hinds)  I-«gg,  was  born  in  Limestone  county, 
Alabama,  daughter  of  a  slave-holding  planter  of  that 
county.  She  is  still  living.  Of  the  children  born  to  them, 
Kmma  is  the  wife  of  K.  II.  Spencer,  of  Snyder,  Okla- 
homa; James  H.  is  a  resident  of  Koyce,  Texas;  Don 
lives  at  Alexandria,  Louisiana;  Ed,  whose  name  intro- 
duces this  sketch,  is  the  next  in  order  of  birth;  Thomas 
and  Walter  live  at  Kemp,  Texas;  Ida  is  the  wife  of  J. 
F,  Ijoe  of  Kaufman  county;  Lena  is  the  wife  of  G.  W. 
Howie  an<l  Ella  of  James  Jackson,  both  residents  of 
Kaufman  county. 

Ed  Legg  received  a  common  school  education,  and 
was  a  factor  on  the  i>arental  farm  until  he  passed  his 
majority  year.  His  first  business  experience  was  as  a 
grocer  at  Elmo,  where  he  remained  thus  occupied  for 
throo  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  ho  was  ap|)ointed 
deputy  sheriff  by  Slieriff  Henderson,  and,  later,  served  in 
the  sanie  capacity  under  Sheriff  Crane,  lieing  in  the  serv- 
ice for  a  period  of  seven  years.  IFe  then  made  the  race 
for  Tax  Assessor,  and  was  elected  in  November,  1908,  as 
successor  to  W.  \V.  Dulaney.  This  ollico  he  filled  four 
years. 

During  his  official  life,  ^Ir.  Tx'gg  worked  and  saved, 
having  in  view  a  well  formed  jdan  for  investing  his 
earnings  in  land,  and  in  the  maturing  and  developing 
of  .his  plan  he  became  a  dealer  in  land,  on  a  limited 
scale,  before  his  retirement  to  private  life.  He  owns  a 
farm  at  Hoffer  and  another  at  Black  Jack  in  Kaufman 
county,  and  has  adde<l  a  splendid  home  to  the  many  in 
Kaufman.    This  honu^  he  erected  in  1013. 

Mr.  I^gg  married  in  Kaufman  county,  January  2, 
1907,  Miss  Mary  Coon,  a  daughter  of  B.  G.  Coon,  a 
merchant  and  farmer  of  Elmo,  who  came  to  Texas  from 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Coon's  wife  was  a  :Miss  Houston, 
a  grandniece  of  Gon.  Sam  Houston.  Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Legg 
have  an  only  child,  (Jladys  Maxine. 

Kraternaliy,  Mr.  Ii<'gg  is  a  Mason.  He  and  his  family 
are  identified  with  the  Methodist  church,  and  he  is  a 
member  of  its  board  of  stewards. 

JoHx  WnAinx)N  Terry.  While  the  name  of  John  W. 
Terry,  head  of  the  firm  of  Terry,  Cavin  &  ]Mills,  la\A7er8 
of  (Jalvoston  will  not  be  found  in  connection  with  any 
political  oftico,  nor  as  a  momber  of  fraternities,  and  only 


to  a  modest  extent  with  social  organization^  his  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  Texas  is  indisputable. 
His  firm  has  a  practice  ])robably  second  to  none  in  Gal- 
veston, and  his  individual  attainments  in  the  profession 
are  of  the  very  highest.  Mr.  Terry  is  essentially  a  law- 
yer, for  more  than  thirty  yeais  has  devoted  himself  assid- 
uously to  his  chosen  calling  and  his  success  undoubtedly 
springs  from  two  sourcts,  a  good  native  ability,  and  an 
undivided  concentration  upon  that  work  which  he  has 
selected  out  from  the  various  interests  of  mankind,  and 
in  which  he  is  properly  termed  a  specialist. 

John  Wharton  Terry  bears  a  distinguished  name,  and 
repiesents  a  family  that  became  identified  with  Texas 
before  the  esfablishment  of  the  Republic.  Mr.  Terry 
was  born  at  the  old  town  once  the  capital  of  Texas,  Bra- 
zoria, in  Brazoria  county,  April  8,  1860,  a  son  of  Clinton 
and  Arie  K.  (Gautier)  Terry.  His  father,  a  native  of 
Kentucky,  came  to  Texas,  about  1834,  settled  at  Brazoria, 
studied  law  there,  and  became  associated  in  practice  with 
the  noted  John  A.  Wharton,  one  of  the  conspicuous  lead- 
ers of  the  Texans  during  the  Bevolutionary  struggle,  and 
in  the  early  republic.  The  firm  at  Brazoria  was  con- 
ducted as  Wharton  &  Terry.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  between  the  states,  the  elder  Terry  enlisted  in  the 
army,  was  commissioner  major,  and  while  temporarily 
serving  with  the  Eighth  Texas  Cavalry  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Shiloh. 

John  Wharton  Terry  received  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  old  towns  of  Brazoria  and  Columbia, 
in  Brayoria  county.  For  his  later  studies  he  went  west 
and  read  law  in  an  office  at  Stockton,  California,  in 
18S1  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  California,  and  at  once 
returned  to  his  native  state.  He  began  practice  at  Old- 
veston,  an<l  has  been  located  in  that  city  ever  since. 
Some  of  his  earlier  associations  as  a  lawyer  were  witb 
the  firm  of  Ballinger,  Martin  &  Terry,  later  Teny  t 
Hallinger,  and  several  other  changes  preceded  the  prvMOf 
combination  of  Terry,  Cavin  and  Mills. 

Mr.  Terry  is  a  member  of  the  Texas  Bar  Associ&tioB, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law,  the  Texas  Historical  Society,  tkfc 
I'nited  States  Society  of  Economics,  has  membership  ia 
the  Aziola  Club  of  Galveston,  the  Oleander  County  Glob 
of  that  city,  and  the  Galveston  Artillery  Club.  Mr.  Terrr 
is  a  director  in  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Bailroad 
Company,  and  has  a  similar  position  witB  other  Texas 
railroads  and  industrial  corporations.  In  polities  he  i» 
a  Democrat. 

On  July  28,  1888,  at  Media,  Pennsylvania,  he  married 
^liss  Anna  B.  Davis,  daughter  of  Z.  B.  Davis,  a  former 
Galveston  merchant  and  well  known  citizen,  who  came  to 
Texas  during  the  days  of  the  Republic,  and  who  served 
ill  the  ^lexican  war,  after  Texas  became  a  state.  Mr. 
Terry  and  wife  who  reside  at  1006  Tremont  Street,  have 
one  thild.  Rebecca  Seely  Terry. 

.Fames  CAL\^N  Hickey.  James  Calvin  Hickey,  promi- 
nent banker  and  capitalist,  now  a  resident  of  Dallas, 
but  with  his  main  business  interests  in  Busk  county. 
East  Texas,  is  a  native  son  of  Tennessee,  bom  in  McMinn 
county  in  1846.  His  life  has  been  a  busy  and  usefal  one, 
and  he  has  accomplished  much  in  the  matter  of  the  up- 
building of  that  section  of  the  state  wherein  he  lived, 
a('({uiring  as  a  result  of  his  activities  a  place  among  the 
most  highly  esteemed  men  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Hickey  is  a  son  of  R.  H.  and  Elizabeth  (Amwine) 
Hickey.  The  former  was  a  native  Tennesseean,  and  s 
member  of  a  family  of  considerable  prominence  in  that 
state,  especially  in  the  mid  eastern  section.  He  was  a 
son  of  James  Hickey,  who  was  a  general  in  command  of 
the  State  ^lilitia  in  Tennessee.  R.  H.  Hiekey  was  of 
that  brave  and  hardy  pioneer  stock  that  opened  the 
west  and  southwest  to  Civilization, — ^who  fought  Indians, 
conquered  the  wilderness  and  made  present  conditions 
possible.  He  came  to  Texas  with  his  family  in  1850r 
locating  in  that  year  in  the  vicinity  of  Pine  HiU, 
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eoifnty,  Texas,  about  twelve  miles  from  Henderson,  the 
county  seat,  lie  was  a  farmer  and  stockman  and  spent 
the  best  part"  of  bis  life  in  those  typical  Texan  pursuits. 
Early  in  ISCil  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army,  went 
to  Tennessee  with  troops  from  Texas,  but  later  was  dis- 
charged from  active  military  duty  on  account  of  having 
passed  the  age  limit  for  service,  and  because  he  was 
needed  at  home.  After  the  war  he  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  business  of  restoring  law  and  order  and  civil 
government  in  his  home  county.  He  served  as  acting 
sheriff  of  Busk  county  for  some  time  after  the  war,  and 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  such  he  displayed  a 
type  of  bravery  and  fearlessness  in  contending  with  des- 
perate characters  that  was  a  marvel  to  all  who  witnessed 
it.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  never  lost  his  cour- 
age and  self-possession  and  was  always  calm  and  un- 
ruffled in  the  face  of  danger.  He  died  at  his  home  in 
Kusk  county  on  February  6,  1906,  his  loss  being  deeply 
mourned  by  a  people  who  had  known  and  loved  him  for 
many  long  years.  He  was  a  good  man  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  and  he  was  of  that  fine  type  of  old-time  South- 
ern character  that  in  this  highly  commercialized  age  seems 
almost  to  have  passed  away. 

James  Calvin  Hickey  was  reared  on  the  farm  of  his 
father.  In  December,  1861,  when  he  was  only  about  fif- 
teen years  old,  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  service  in 
Major  Crump's  Battalion,  which  was  organized  near  Jef- 
ferson, and  which  left  the  state  with  about  nine  hundred 
mounted  cavalrymen.  They  served  first  in  Arkansas,  but 
a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh  in  the  spring  of 
1862  they  were  transferred  into  Tennessee,  where  the 
battalion  was  organized  into  a  regiment  and  dismounted. 
From  this  time  forward  the  service  of  Mr.  Hirkoy  took 
him  into  nearly  every  section  of  the  south,  his  command 
being  in  active  military  service  during  the  entire  period 
of  the  war.  They  were  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama  and 
later  with  Bragg 's  army  in  the  Campaign  into  Kentucky, 
following  which  they  moved  into  Tennessee,  were  pres- 
ent at  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  and,  some  time  later, 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  and  the  cam- 
paigning in  East  Tennessee.  He  was  in  General  John- 
ston 's  army  in  the  campaign  at  Atlanta  and  was  in  Gen- 
eral 1I()0<1 's  army  in  that  general's  movement  from  At- 
lanta to  Nashville,  being  engaged  en  route  in  the  battle 
of  Altoona.  Later,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  war,  his 
command  was  moved  to  ^Mobile  under  General  Maury,  and 
tliore  at  the  close  of  the  conflict  they  surrendered  at 
Spanish  Fort  on  Mobile  Bay. 

Soon  after  the  war  Mr.  Ilickey  located  at  Henderson, 
the  county  seat,  where  he  taught  school  for  eight  or  ten 
years,  in  the  meantime  completing  his  education.  From 
this  ho  got  into  the  cotton  business  and  for  several  years 
was  a  successful  cotton  buyer,  spending  five  years  in  that 
work  at  Monroe,  Louisiana.  In  Henderson  Mr.  Hickey 
was  engaged  in  the  general  merchandise  business  for  five 
years,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Neal,  Hill  &  Company. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  the  first  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Henderson,  and  remained 
in  that  position  until  1913,  when  he  resigned.  He  is 
still,  however,  vice  president  of  the  bank  and  retains  his 
former  interest  in  the  bank,  which  had  its  organization 
in  1002.  Mr.  Hickey  is  also  the  president  of  the  Hender- 
son Cotton  Oil  &  Gin  Company,  the  leading  manufactur- 
ing industry  of  Henderson.  In  the  days  when  the  South- 
ern Cotton  Association  was  being  organized  he  spent  a 
groat  deal  of  time  and  money  in  promoting  the  Associa- 
tion, and  was  elected  to  the  post  of  vice  president  in 
which  he  served  for  some  time.  In  1913,  because  of  so 
many  business  and  public  matters  being  pressed  upon 
him,  Mr.  Hickey  decided  to  retire  ip  some  degree  from 
active  afl'airs,  and  he  accordingly  removed  to  Dallas, 
where  he  has  since  maintained  his  home.  He  still  retains 
all  his  former  business  and  financial  interests  in  Hender- 
son and  Rusk  county,  however,  but  the  change  has  re- 
lieved in  Fome  measure  of  the  burden  of  service  that  his 
presence  in  Henderson  inevitably  entailed.     Mr.  Hickey, 


although  a  man  of  considerable  wealth  and  many  respon- 
sibilities, has  never  lost  that  frank,  genial,  kindly  and 
open-hearted  manner  that  seems  to  make  the  East  Texans 
the  finest  people  on  earth. 

Mr.  Hickey  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wiie, 
who  passed  away  on  May  17,  1912,  was  Miss  Anna  E. 
Garrison,  a  native  of  CarrcJ^l  county,  Georgia.  They  were 
married  in  Athens,  Alabama.  She  was  a  sister  of  the  late 
Dr.  Garrison,  a  distinguished  educator  who  was  for  many 
years  prior  to  his  death  professor  of  history  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  Mrs.  Hickey  left  two  children, — Emma 
Curtis,  the  wife  of  Walter  L.  Smith,  o'f  Monroe,  Louisi- 
ana, and  James  C.  Hickey,  Jr. 

In  1913  Mr.  Hickey  was  married  a  second  time,  when 
Ellen  Douglas  Graham  became  his  wife.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Lon  J.  Graham,  and  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  to  Mr.  Hickey  was  the  widow  of  the  late 
Major  J.  C.  Gorham  of  Austin,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  the  public  life  of  Texas  during  his  time.  Mrs. 
Hickey  is  also  a  niece  of  the  late  Malcolm  Graham, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress. 

Jesse  C.  Chesnutt.  In  the  years  that  have  passed 
since  Jesse  C.  Chesnutt  passed  his  bar  examinations  in 
1880  and  came  to  Henrietta  to  establish  himself  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  has  seen  many  and 
varied  changes  in  the  life  and  times  of  the  community. 
He  has  played  well  his  part  in  the  matter  of  public 
service,  and  has  filled  numerous  public  offices  in  line 
with  his  profession,  as  well  as  displaying  a  well-placed 
interest  and  wielding  a  good  influence  in  matters  apart 
from  the  line  of  his  work.  His  career  here  has  been 
one  of  the  utmost  activity,  and  he  has  held  his  place 
among  the  legal  fraternity  as  becoming  one  of  his 
talents  and  abilities. 

A  native  son  of  Tennessee,  Jesse  C.  Chesnutt  was  born 
in  Hamilton  county,  on  July  14,  1857,  and  is  the  son 
of  Eobert  N.  and  Minerva  E.  Watkins  Chesnutt,  both 
born  in  Tennessee.  The  father  came  to  Texas  in  1876, 
and  followed  farming  all  his  life.  He  was  a  man  of 
progressive  ideas,  even  beyond  his  time,  and  he  always 
evinced  a  healthy  interest  in  matters  of  public  import. 
He  was  city  councilman  of  Ennis,  his  home  town,  for 
more  than  ten  years,  and  was  altogether  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  men  of  his  time.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  church  and  a  devout  Christian,  living  openly 
the  truths  that  he  was  taught  in  his  religious  training. 
He  died  on  April  13,  1898,  aged  sixty-eight  years,  and 
is  buried  at  Ennis,  in  Ellis  county.  His  widow  still 
lives,  and  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  devoted  mem- 
bers of  the  Baptist  church  of  Henrietta,  where  she  now 
resides  and  makes  her  home  with  her  son,  the  subject 
of  this  review,  and  where  she  is  accorded  every  con- 
sideration and  homage  due  to  her  age  and  her  position. 
Of  the  three  children  born  to  the  parents,  Jesse  Ches- 
nutt is  the  eldest  and  the  sole  survivor.  When  the 
family  came  to  Texas  in  1876  they  settled  in  Ellis  county, 
and  Mr.  Chesnutt  still  owns  the  old  homestead  where 
they  resided  for  so  many  years. 

Jesse  C.  Chesnutt  was  nineteen  years  old  when  the 
family  migrated  into  Texas,  and  he  went  from  the  Ten- 
nessee home  to  Dalton,  Georgia,  where  he  engaged  in 
farming  activities  for  four  years,  coming  for  the  first 
time  to  Texas  in  1877.  He  has  resided  in  the  state 
continuously  ever  since,  and  acknowledges  his  chiefest 
fealty  to  the  state  of  his  adoption.  He  gained  his  early 
education  in  private  schools  in  Tennessee,  and  later  in 
Dalton,  Georgia,  gained  some  further  training  in  book 
lore.  He  remained  on  the  home  farm  in  Ellis,  Texas, 
until  he  was  about  twenty-four,  after  he  came  from 
Georgia,  and  then  went  to  Waxahachie,  where  he  entered 
the  law  office  of  Ferrie  &  Rainey,  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  studying  law.  In  1880  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  after  which  he  came  to  Henrietta 
almost  immediately,  and  here  initiated  the  active  prac- 
tice of  his  profession. 
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Mr.  Chesnutt  bas  been  a  power  in  local  political  circles 
in  the  years  of  his  residence  here,  and  has  been  chairman 
of  the  County  Democratic  Central  Committee  for  several 
years.  He  ^vas  county  judge  for  two  years,  performing 
a  worthy  service  in  that  office,  and  at  various  times  in 
the  years  of  his  residence  here  has  acceptably  filled  the 
office  of  county  attorney.  Mr.  Chesnutt  is  a  member  of 
a  number  of  fraternal  and  social  organizations,  among 
them  the  Masons,  in  which  he  affiliates  with  the  Blue 
Lodge  and  the  Chapter,  having  gone  through  all  chairs 
in  the  former  body  and  filling  nearly  all  offices  in  the 
Chapter.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  of 
which  his  parents  were  long  members,  his  niother  still 
being  devoted  to  her  church  work. 

On  December  5th,  1883,  ^Ir.  Chesnutt  was  married 
to  Miss  Kate  Phelps,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Phelps,  of  Henrietta,  but  one  time  of  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky. Mr.  Phelps  came  to  this  state  from  Kentucky  in 
1880,  and  since  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Mr. 
Chesnutt  has  made  his  home  with  the  family,  where  he 
shares  in  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  members  of  the 
home.  He  served  with  honor  all  through  the  Mexican 
war,  and  later  performed  a  like  service  in  the  Civil 
war  in  a  Tennessee  Regiment  as  a  part  of  General  Lee^s 
army.  He  is  now  in  his  ninety-eighth  year,  and  though 
the  ravages  of  advanced  age  are  telling  daily  upon  him, 
he  retains  much  of  his  mental  vigor,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  characters  one  could  hope  to  meet. 

Mr.  Chesnutt  is  a  prominent  and  popular  man  in  his 
community  and  the  family  share  in  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  a  wide  circle,  comprising  the  best  citizen- 
ship of  the  town. 

Two  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ches- 
nutt: Jessie  and  Robert  C.  Chesnutt.  The  son  is  mar- 
ried an<l  makes  his  home  at  Wichita  Falls,  in  Wichita 
county,  this  state. 

William  H.  Norton.  A  rei)resentative  citizen  of 
Dallas,  W^illiam  H.  Norton  is  widely  and  favorably 
known,  not  only  as  vice  president  of  the  Times-Herald 
Publishing  Company,  but  as  proprietor  of  the  Norton 
Poultry  Farm,  one  of  the  choicest  pieces  of  property 
in  Dallas  county.  A  native  of  New  York,  he  was  born, 
1S61.  in  Ithaca,  Tompkins  county,  and  there,  amid  the 
beautiful  surroundings  and  matchless  scenery  of  the 
Cayujja  Lake  country,  grew  to  manhood  and  was  edu- 
cate«l. 

Subsequently  serving  an  apprenticeship  at  the  printer's 
trade,  Mr.  Norton  mastered  its  mechanical  details,  in 
due  course  of  time  becoming  an  expert  pressman,  an 
occupation  which  he  has  since  followed.  Leaving  home 
at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  he  spent  ten  years  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  from  there  coming,  in  1890,  to 
Dallas,  where  he  has  resided.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  this  citv  Mr.  Norton  became  associated  with  Mr. 
E.  J.  Kiest,  who  was  then  manager  for  Texas  of  the 
Western  Newspaper  Union.  When  later  Mr.  Kiest  ac- 
(^iiired  control  of  the  Dallas  Tinu-M-IfmUfl,  and  became 
j»rcsidont  of  the  Timrtt-Jfrrnhl  Publishinji  ('oni])any,  with 
Mr.  Norton  as  vice  ])resi<ient,  ^Ir.  Norton  was  made  super- 
intendent of  the  i>ress  room,  and  has  since  filled  the  posi- 
tion efficient! V  and  satisfactorilv  to  all  concerned. 

In  190:J  Mr.  Norton,  foreseeing  the  great  possibilities 
to  be  developed  in  ])oultrv  raising,  purchased  fourteen 
acres  of  land  on  the  Maple  Avenue  Road,  one  and  one- 
half  miles  north  of  the  city  limits,  and  there  established 
the  famous  Norton  Poultry  Farm,  in  the  operation  of 
which  he  has  been  eminently  successful.  This  is  his 
home  place,  and,  in  addition  to  its  many  natural  ad- 
vantages as  to  situation,  he  has  add<»d  improvements 
until  it  h,is  be<'ome  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
valuable  estates  in  Texas,  for  which  he  has  been  offered 
tbe  liandsome  sum  of  .4520,000.00. 

Mr.  Norton  ra'ses  the  Single  Condi  White  Lejjhorns, 
which  excel  all  other  breeds  as  a  monev  making  fowl, 
being  nuu'h   more  desirable   than   any   other  variety   for 


both  meat  and  eggs.  The  Leghorns  begin  laying  miUch 
earlier  than  any  other  breed,  and  their  laying  period  is 
longer,  making  that  breed  especially  profitable  for  the 
people  marketing  eggs,  while  for  broiling  purposes  the 
Leghorns  mature  very  fast,  and  both  as  chick  and  fowl 
require  less  feed  than  other  breeds.  The  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns  have  found  favor  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Even  on  the  far  Pacific  coast  a  writer 
states  that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  poultry  in  the 
state  are  Leghorhs,  that  being  a  low  estimate. 

Mr.  Norton  raises  White  Leghorns  exclusively,  and  the 
business  of  his  farm  is  in  eggs  for  setting,  baby  chiela 
and  stock  for  breeding  purposes.  These  products  he 
ships  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  Union,  including  places 
as  far  East  and  North  as  Florida  and  New  York,  and 
even  to  Mexico,  shipping  on  an  average  5,000  baY>y  chick- 
a  year,  the  eggs  being  shipped  in  lots  of  fifteen  and 
thirty,  and  so  on  up  to  as  high  as  five  hundred,  the 
number  of  eggs  thus  shipped  being  fully  equal  to  the 
number  of  baby  chicks.  Mr.  Norton's  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns  have  won  many  premiiuns  at  the  Dallas 
State  Fair,  and  have  been  prize  winners  in  other  fairs 
and  poultry  shows,  not  only  in  Texas,  but  in  Missouri 
and  Tennessee,  notably  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in 
January,  1908,  and  in  the  Missouri  State  Fairs  of  190S 
and  1910.  Among  the  prizes  which  he  has  captured 
may  be  mentioned  seven  silver  loving  cups,  forty  specials, 
ten  class  specials,  twelve  sweepstakes  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  regular  prizes.  In  addition  to  his  finely 
equip])ed  poultry  establishment,  Mr.  Norton  has  a  very 
})roductive  orchard  of  Japanese  plums  and  one  of 
Klberta  peaches  and  a  large  plot  devoted  to  grapes,  of 
which   he   raised   five   hundred  bushels   in    1913. 

Mr.  Norton  married  in  1894,  in  Dallas,  Miss  Minnie 
L.  Noack.  who  was  born  and  reared  in  Brenham,  Wash- 
ington county,  Texas,  and  to  them  three  children  have 
been  born,  namely:  William,  Jr.,  Clyde  Orvel  and  Edwin 
Kiest.  Mrs.  Norton  is  as  interested  in  the  poultry 
farm  and  orchard  as  he  is,  and  takes  great  pleasure  in 
assisting  him  in  the  care  of  each. 

Will  A.  IIarrls.  Few  men  in  Texas  are  better  known 
in  fraternal  circrles  than  is  Will  A.  Harris,  for  some  time 
past  Head  Banker  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and 
editor  of  the  JVootlmen  Journal.  He  is  a  native  of  the 
state  and  a  live  and  energetic  citizen  wherever  he  finds 
himself. 

Mr.  Harris  was  born  at  Point,  Rains  county,  in  1880 
and  is  a  son  of  J.  M.  and  ^lary  Eudora  (Clark)  Harris. 
both  of  whom  are  now  living  on  the  Harris  farm 
adjacent  to  the  town  of  Point.  J.  M.  Harris  was  bom 
in  l.S;")4  in  Williamston  county.  Texas,  and  in  18^S 
came  with  his  father,  .John  L.  Harris,  to  Bains  county, 
Texas,  settling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  farm  above  men- 
tioned. John  L.  Harris,  grandsire  of  the  subject,  served 
with  valor  and  distinction  in  both  the  Mexican  and 
Civil  wars,  and  was  a  man  of  prominence  in  his  time 
and  place.  The  niother  of  Will  A.  Harris^  should  be 
said,  is  a  native  daughter  of  Rains  county. 

Mr.  Harris  was  reared  on  the  home  farm  and  had  h\a 
education  in  the  local  f-chools.  He  continued  to  live  at 
Point  until  1912,  when  he  removed  to  Dallas  and  thi* 
city  has  since  been  his  home.  On  coming  here  Mr. 
Harris  took  charge  of  the  Woodmen  Journal,  a  weekly 
publication,  of  which  he  is  editor  and  publisher,  thi 
Journal  being  the  ofl'cial  organ  of  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World  for  the  Texas  jurisdiction,  embracing  Texts- 
Xew  Mexico  an<l  Ari7ona.  He  is  also  head  banker  of 
the  order  for  this  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Harris  has  been 
connected  wirh  the  order  in  one  capacity  or  another 
since  1902,  and  his  rise  in  the  work  of  the  society  has 
been  constant.  He  has  demonstrated  those  rare  qualities 
of  brotherhood  and  fraternity  that  have  gained  bin 
his  place  in  the  order,  and  have  brought  him  so  gnat 
a  popularity  with  its  members,  who  one  and  all  accord 
to  him  a  hearty  an*]  sincere  friendship. 
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Mr.  Harris  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
and  his  fraternal  affiliations  are  with  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World,  the  Modern  Woodmen,  the  Woodmen 
Circle  and  the  Homesteaders.  Politically  Mr.  Harris 
has  been  somewhat  active  and  is  one  who  may  yet  be 
reckoned  with  by  opposing  forces  in  the  field  of  politics 
if  the  signs  of  the  times  are  being  read  aright.  In 
1912  he  was  a  candidate  for  nomination  for  the  office 
of  Congressman-at-large  from  Texas,  and  the  Fort 
Worth  Record,  under  date  of  November,  1913,  had 
to  say  of  him  the  following:  **Will  A.  Harris,  head 
banker  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  for  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Texas  and  editor  of  the  Woodmen  Journal,  at- 
tended the  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club  banquet  to  visiting 
newspaper  men.  Mr.  Harris  made  a  race  for  Congress- 
man-at-large in  1912,  becoming  known  as  the  *  motor- 
cycle candidate'  because  he  used  one  of  the  machines 
in  going  about  the  country  campaigning  for  votes.  He 
was  born  on  a  farm  and  hustled  his  way  to  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Journal.  He  may  become  a  *  motorcycle 
candidate'  again  next  year.'' 

Mr.  Harris  is. recognized  as  a  self-made  man,  capable 
and  rising,  and  one  whose  character  is  exemplary  in 
its  every  phase.  He  was  married  in  1902  to  Miss  Maud 
A.  Mayo,  born  in  Hunt  county,  this  state,  and  she  died 
in  1907,  after  four  and  a  half  years  of  married  life. 

Thomas  M.  Simpson,  Je.  A  rising  young  lawyer  of 
Dallas,  Thomas  M.  Simpson,  Jr.,  was  bom  in  Houston, 
Texas,  July  16,  1886,  a  son  of  Thomas  Moore  Simpson, 
and  is  of  honored  ancestry  on  both  sides  of  the  house. 

His  paternal  grandfather,  Judge  James  J.  Simpson, 
was  one  of  the  distinguished  lawyers  of  the  early  days 
of  Texas.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  much  prominence, 
having  been  a  son  of  General  Jonathan  A.  Simpson  of 
Kentucky,  in  whose  honor  Simpson  county,  that  state, 
was  named.  Educated  for  the  legal  profession,  Judge 
Simpson  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Bardstown,  Ken- 
tucky, and  as  a  young  man  went  to  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
where  he  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 
Coming  from  there  to  Marshall,  Texas,  in  1845,  he  con- 
tinued his  professional  labors  in  that  historic  East  Texas 
town  for  awhile,  and  later  settled  at  Indianola,  Texas, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death,  in  1854,  at  an  early  age. 

Judge  Simpson  married  Eli2abeth  Geils  Dillard,  who 
was  born  in  Rockbridge  county,  Virginia,  of  dis- 
tinguished ancestry,  and  died  in  Texas,  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  1905.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  1854, 
she  took  her  family  to  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  to  live  with 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Sallie  P.  Dillard,  a  pioneer  resident 
of  that  city.  There  Mrs.  Simpson  subsequently  married 
R.  S.  Rosser,  a  brother  of  General  Thomas  D.  Rosser, 
who  gained  distinction  as  an  officer  in  Stewart's  Cavalry 
in  Virginia  during  the  Civil  war.  Soon  after  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Rosser  located  in  Ander- 
son county,  Texas,  near  Palestine,  and,  upon  appoint- 
ment by  the  Confederate  government,  established  an 
extensive  supply  station  and  industrial  works  to  manu- 
facture and  furnish  to  the  Confederate  armies  all  kinds 
of  supplies,  such  as  clothing,  shoes,  hats  and  especially 
all  kinds  of  accoutrements  made  from  leather.  He  con- 
ducted an  extensive  yard  and  made  shoes  at  the  rate  of 
five  thousand  pairs  a  month. 

A  native  son  of  Texas,  Thomas  Moore  Simpson  was 
born,  in  1852,  at  Marshall,  Harrison  county,  but  was 
bred  and  educated  in  Anderson  county,  where  his  mother 
lived  after  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Rosser.  He  was  educated 
at  Woodlawn,  Freestone  county,  and  at  the  old  Trinity 
I'niversity  in  Tehuacana,  being  well  prepared  for  the 
profession  of  civil  engineering,  which  he  followed  for 
many  years.  He  held  positions  of  importance,  having 
been  construction  engineer  or  railroads  from  the  Dakotas 
as  far  south  as  the  lower  Central  American  states,  and 
was  engaged  on  enterprises  in  both  British  and  Spanish 
Honduras.  His  life  during  that  period,  if  written, 
would  read  like  a  romance  having  been  filled  not  only 
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with  adventure,  but  with  events  of  international  im- 
portance. He  has  lived  at  Dallas,  his  present  home,  more 
or  less,  ever  since  1872,  being  a  highly  esteemed  citizen. 
He  married,  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  Elizabeth 
Magnon,  who  was  of  excellent  French  ancestry,  and  to 
them  eight  children  have  been  bom,  namely:  Thomas 
M.,  Dillard  R.,  Jacques  M.,  Clemence  E.,  Roger  L.,  Felix, 
Mildred  and  Edward  McGregor  Simpson. 

The  late  Colonel  James  Bates  Simpson,  who  died  at 
Dallas,  Texas,  in  January,  1905,  was  a  brother  of  Thomas 
Moore  Simpson,  and  an  uncle  of  Thomas  M.  Simpson, 
Jr.  A  man  of  great  wealth  and  prominence,  he  was  a 
lawyer  of  distinction,  a  man  of  the  finest  intellectual 
equipment,  a  forceful  writer  and  speaker,  and  in  addi- 
tion was  a  strong  business  man,  controlling  large  and 
important  commercial  industrial  affairs.  Serving  in 
the  Confederate  army  throughbut  the  Civil  war,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battle  of  Corinth,  where  he 
was  wounded  while  fighting  on  the  breastworks.  He 
entered  the  legal  profession  while  a  very  young  man, 
beginning  his  profession  at  Galveston,  and  was  soon  after 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Subsequently  locating  at  Liberty,  the  county  seat  of 
Liberty  county,  he  there  became  district  attorney  and 
was  also  elected  and  served  as  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature. In  1873  he  came  to  Dallas,  which  remained  his 
home  and  the  center  of  his  activities  until  his  death. 
Colonel  Simpson  established  and  controlled  several  whole- 
sale establishments  handling  various  lines  of  merchan- 
dise, and  at  one  time  was  owner  and  editor  of  the 
Times-Herald,  Dallas'  evening  newspaper.  He  accumu- 
lated a  large  fortune,  estimated  at  considerably  over  a 
million  dollars,  the  bulk  of  which,  however,  was  un- 
fortunately swept  away  by  the  panics  of  1887  and  1893. 

Thomas  M.  Simpson,  Jr.,  was  brought  up  and  edu- 
cated in  Dallas,  attending  the  public  schools.  As  a 
young  man  he  was  for  some  time  in  the  railroad  service, 
first  as  assistant  city  ticket  agent  for  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  Railway  and  later  as  depot  ticket  agent  for  the 
same  company  at  the  city  passenger  depot.  Subsequently 
studying  law  with  Judge  M.  M.  Parks,  Mr.  Simpson  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1912,  and  since  that  time  he  has 
been  busily  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Dallas,  confining  himself  to  civil  practice  only. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Simpson  is  a  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  of  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  of  the 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  of  the  Order  of  Moose 
and  of  the  Pretorians. 

Col.  Jo  W.  Allison.  The  name  of  Colonel  Jo 
W.  Allison,  publicity  director  for  the  Southern  Cotton 
Seed  Crushers'  Association  and  the  Texas  Cotton  Seed 
Crushers'  Association,  is  indissolubly  connected  with  this 
rreat  industry  of  the  Southwest,  with  which  he  has  been 
identified  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.  He  was 
born  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  in  1849,  and  is  a  son  of 
Andrew  and  Rebecca  (Allen)  Allison,  both  representinj 
rtrominent  old-time  families  of  Smith  county,  Tennesi 
His  fatjier  was  born  at  Alexandria,  Tennessee,  and  d 
in  1860,  and  four  sons  older  than  Colonel  Allison  set 
throughout  the  war  between  the  South  and  the  N* 
in  the  Confederate  army.  Mrs.  Allison  was  the  dai'^ 
of  Colonel  Robert  Allen  of  Greenwood  Plantation, 
county,  who  was  a  Congressman  from  TennessP' 
number  of  years  and  a  prominent  figure  in  th< 
life  of  that  state.  She  was  also  a  first  cousin  o^  -^ 
Allen,  dauc:hter  of  Colonel  Billy  Allen  of  Smith  . 
It  was  Eliza  Allen  who  became  the  bride  of  \ 
Sam  Houston  of  Tennessee,  who  later  becai 
liberator  of  Texas  and  its  leading  citizen.  Tj 
fated  marriage,  resulting  in  an  almost  immediate 
tion,  and  Governor  Houston's  resignation  and  mi 
to  Indian  Territory  and  Texas,  has  formed  the 
work  for  many  fanciful  stories  as  to  the  real  c 
the  tragic  event,  but  Colonel  Allison  is  in  possesi 
and   relates  in  an  interesting  way  the  true  hisl) 
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the  affair,  as  handed  down  to  him  by  his  mother  and 
other  members  of  the  family  who  were  present  at  the 
marriage.  Eliza  Allen  subsequently  married  Dr. 
Douglas,  and  her  daughter,  Martha  Douglas,  was  Colonel 
Allison's  governess  in  the  Allen  home  at  Lebanon. 

Following  his  private  tutoring,  Colonel  Allison  at- 
tended Washington  and  Lee  University  at  Lexington, 
Virginia,  where  he  graduated  as  a  mechanical  engineer 
in  1869.  He  enjoyed  the  most  pleasant  of  relations  with 
the  family  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  president  of 
the  university,  and  has  a  fund  of  interesting  reminis- 
cences of  the  great  leader  of  the  Confedera»ry.  After 
returning  from  college  he  went  to  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  wholesale  hardware  and  ma- 
chinery' business  with  his  three  older  brothers,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Allison  Brothers,  remaining  in  that 
business  until  1876,  when  ho  became  i-onnerted  with  the 
Panola  Cotton  Seed  Oil  Company,  lie  was  a  pioneer 
in  this  industry,  and  is  the  only  man  now  living  who 
was  engaged  in  that  business  of  crushing  oil  from 
cotton  seed  at  that  period.  He  has  been  connected 
with  this  great  industry  ever  since.  He  built  and 
operated  the  Jackson  Cotton  Oil  Mill  at  Jackson.  Ten- 
nessee, but  in  18S8,  when  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Com- 
pany, commonly  known  as  the  "cotton  oil  trust,"  was 
formed,  he  sold*  out  his  Jackson  interests  to  that  corpora- 
tion, of  which  he  be<'ame  vice  president,  with  head- 
quarters at  Memphis,  and  in  charjje  of  the  Tennessee, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  districts.  In  1S97  he  came  to 
Texas  and  took  charge  of  the  Texas  department  of  his 
company,  with  headquarters  at  dalveston,  but  later  re- 
moved to  Houston.  After  remaining  four  years  in  that 
position  there  was  a  change  in  the  manajjemont  of  tlie 
company  and  Colonel  Allison  left  its  service  and  bought 
the  Ennis  Cotton  Mill  at  Ennis,  Texas,  and  continued  to 
operate  that,  in  connection  with  other  properties  he 
owned,  until  1911,  when  he  came  to  Dallas  to  take  his 
present  position,  that  of  publicity  director  for  the 
Southern  Cotton  Seed  Crushers*  Association  and  the 
Texas  Cotton  Seed  Crushers*  Association.  These  two 
associations  represent  all  the  cotton  seed  oil  mills  in 
the  South,  comprising  a  vast  industry  in  which  millions 
of  dollars  of  ca]>ital  are  employed.  Colonel  Allison 
*  maintains  well-apiK>inted  oflice?  at  808  Main  street, 
Dallas. 

Before  her  marriage  Colonel  Allison  's  wife  was  Miss 
Mannie  Porter,  daughter  of  Alexamler  J.  Porter  of 
Xashville,  Tennessee,  in  which  city  they  were  married. 
They  are  the  j>arents  of  four  children:  Alexander 
Porter,  manager  of  the  beautiful  estate  knr)wn  as  Spring 
Lake  Plantation,  near  Homer,  Louisiana,  of  which 
Colonel  Allison  is  the  owner,  and  at  which  the  family 
spend  the  greater  j)art  of  their  time;  Andrew,  who  is 
in  charge  of  his  father  *s  real  estate  interests  at  Port 
Arthur,  Texas;  Jo,  a  graduate  of  West  Point  ^lilitary 
Academy,  class  of  June,  1914,  and  Mrs.  Rebecca  IFumes, 
a  widow,  who  is  at  present  in  Europe  for  the  education 
of  her  two  children. 

PoRnRTO  J.  Gonzalez.  One  of  the  most  successful 
teachers  of  languages  in  El  Paso,  Professor  Gonzalez 
has  had  a  broad  and  diversified  experience  in  various 
institutions  and  localities  of  Canada,  United  States  and 
Mexico,  and  at  the  present  time  is  ]>roprietor  of  the 
Lincoln  School  of  Languages,  with  oftlces  in  the  Buckler 
Building  in  El  Paso.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  who  represents  one 
of  the  oldest  Spanish  and  Mexi»*an  families  in  the  terri- 
tory of  New  ^lexico,  was  born  at  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico, 
Se])teml>er  13,  1870,  a  s<m  of  ^Fanuel  and  Gumesinda 
Gonzalez.  His  father,  a  native  of  New  >rexico,  was  a 
resident  there  all  his  life  and  an  extensive  land  owner  and 
cattle  raiser.  During  the  early  days  of  the  west  he 
was  engaged  in  farming  and  freighting,  and  during  the 
Civil  war  he  enlisted  in  a  Colorado  regiment  of  volun- 
teers, and  in  one  of  the  actions  in  which  the  regiment 
was  engaged,  he  was  severely  wounded,  losing  an   eye 


and  a  hand,  which  incapacitated  him  for  further  serv- 
ice. After  his  return  liome  he  took  up  the  industries 
and  activities  which  he  made  the  source  of  prosperity 
and  his  death  occurrc<l  in  New  Mexico  in  1904  at  the  age 
of  seventy-eight  years.  All  the  early  ancestors  of  the 
Gonzalez  family  came  from  Spain,  and  located  in  New 
Mexico,  many  years  ago.  The  mother  was  also  bom 
in  New  Mexico  and  was  educated  and  married  there. 
Her  death  occurred  in  1878  at  the  age  of  thirty-five 
years.  Of  the  ten  children  born  to  their  marriage, 
Professor  Gonzalez  was  the  seventh. 

His  early  education  was  attaine<l  in  the  schools  of 
New  Mexico,  guided  nuiinly  by  the  early  Jesuit  mission- 
aries, but  with  the  assistance  afforded  him  by  his  familj 
and  by  his  own  efforts  he  has  pursued  studies  in  different 
institutions,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  best  educated 
men  in  Texas.  He  was  a  student  of  the  Jesuit  College 
of  the  St.  Ixmis  University,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and 
was  graduated  in  188:*).  He  then  entered  a  normal 
school  at  Baltinuire,  where  ho  remained  for  six  years, 
finishing  his  studies  there  in  1891.  At  Denver,  Gk)lo- 
rado,  he  took  up  the  active  work  of  -teaching  in  the 
Sacred  Heart  College,  his  specialty  being  to  coach  Mexi- 
can boys  newly  arrived  from  southern  countries,  and  lie 
remained  there  for  six  years.  He  was  then  engaged  in 
teaching  in  a  Jesuit  institution  at  Montreal,  Oanada, 
for  (»ne  year,  and  from  there  went  to  Mexico  City,  where 
he  continued  in  educational  work  for  several  years.  In 
1906  he  located  at  Juarez,  Mexico,  where  he  established 
a  school  of  his  own.  Then  in  1911  he  transferred  hie 
activities  across  the  Rio  Grande,  and  has  since  built 
up  a  very  successful  institution  in  El  Paso. 

Professor  Gonzalez  is  a  member  of  the  Catholie 
church,  and  is  afiiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Columbue. 
He  was  married  in  Juarez,  February  12,  1907,  to  MisB 
Elvira  Carrillo,  a  daughter  of  Rafael  Carrillo,  a  native 
of  Zacatecas  and  lately  from  Mexico  City.  Her  father 
is  deceased  and  her  nutther  still  living.  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Gonzalez  have  three  children.  Guadalupe  was  bom 
in  Juarez,  November  lM,  1908,  and  Porfirio  was  bom 
February  IG,  1911,  also  in  Juarez.  In  their  home  is 
also  Beatriz  Carrillo  Gonzalez,  a  niece  of  Profeflaor 
Gonzalez,  who  was  born  March  10,  1900,  in  Juarez,  and 
who  has  been  adopted  and  raised  in  the  family. 

James  G.  Alexandkr.  For  seventeen  years  Jamea 
G.  Alexander  served  as  Chief  of  Detectives  of  Dallas 
and  for  more  than  thirty  years  he  was  connected  with 
the  dei)artment  in  one  capacity  or  another.  When  he 
died  on  August  10,  1912.  the  department  lost  the  services 
of  a  man  who  had  given  his  best  to  the  work  he  had 
in  charge,  and  the  news  of  his  sudden  death  was  a 
shock  to  every  member  of  the  city  government,  all  of 
whom  felt  a  ))ersonal  sense  of  bereavement  in  his  passing'. 
It  was  in  the  year  iss:{  that  he  entered  the  special 
f)olice  work  of  the  city  of  Dallas  and  so  skillful  was  he 
that  he  advanced  rapidly  from  one  post  to  another  nntU 
he  had  reached  the  head  of  the  department.  In  the 
history  of  Dallas  the  city  has  never  had  a  more  elBeient 
man  in  that  place  than  Mr.  Alexander  proved  himself,  and 
he  has  a  place  secure  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those 
who  were  in  a  position  to  know  and  understand  him 
and  the  character  of  his  work. 

When  Mr.  Alexand»'r  pas^^tul  away  suddenly  at  the 
home  of  his  dan^diter  in  Chicago,  there  appeared  in 
the  Dallas  News  an  artirh'  which  is  so  complete  in  detail 
that  it  is  (piot(>d  lien>.  with  sli^fht  paraphrase  and  omis- 
sion, as  ]>eing  a  sketch  calculated  to  present  the  lifto 
and  work  of  the  man  in  its  most  definite  aspect,  and 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  biography  does  not 
always  attain.    The  article  appeared  much  as  follows: 

James  G.  Alexander  was  born  in  the  eastern  hUb 
of  Virginia,  near  Staunton,  in  Augusta  county,  ahovt 
sixty-six  years  ago.  lie  had  been  in  continuous  servies 
in  the  Dallas  Police  Dej>artment  for  about  twentv- 
vears.     From  childhood   he  had  been  cool  and  ze 
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and  bis  record  as  an  officer  is  said  to  be  singularly  free 
from  difficulties  and  unusually  successful.  He  was  little 
more  than  a  year  old  when  his  parents  took  him  to  a 
new  home  near  Moberly,  Missouri,  and  there  he  grew 
up  and  had  his  schooling.  In  the  days  of  the  Civil  wbr 
he  shared  in  the  sympathies  of  others  of  his  family 
and  his  boyish  enthusiasm  was  strongly  for  the  South 
His  home  was  in  the  country  made  famous  by  Mark 
Twain,  and  he  had  a  great  appreciation  of  the  great 
humorist  and  many  of  his  characteristics  in  his  telling 
of  the  doings  of  the  land  of  big  mules  and  bumper  crops. 
He  knew  Mr.  Clemens  and  was  very  fond  of  him  as 
a  man,  and  he  was  a  personal  friend  and  intimate  of 
Champ  Clark  for  many  years.  His  early  life  was  spent 
on  the  home  farm  in  the  Missouri  Eiver  valley,  and  the 
lands  from  Moberly  to  Sedalia  he  knew  especially  well. 

In  Missouri,  when  he  reached  young  manhood,  he  be- 
came a  special  officer  for  a  railroad  company  there  and 
he  had  a  successful  experience  in  that  line  of  work, 
even  in  his  earliest  association  with  it.  It  was  in  that 
capacity  that  he  first  came  to  Texas  in  1878,  being 
in  the  employ  of  the  Dallas  &  Wichita  road,  with  head- 
quarters at  Denton.  For  more  than  four  years  he  worked 
there  in  a  time  when  the  railroad  and  the  surrounding 
country  felt  the  depredations  of  the  well  remembered 
Sam  Bass  gang,  and  the  experience  he  had  gained  in 
Missouri  made  him  doubly  valuable  in  his  work  in  break- 
ing up  the  gang  and  bringing  the  leaders  to  punishment. 
His  record,  even  in  those  early  days,  in  the  matter  of 
bringing  to  justice  noted  yeggmen  of  the  time,  won  for 
him  the  warm  commendation  of  the  officials  of  the 
road  as  well  as  that  of  the  general  public,  while  the 
Pinkertons  and  other  famous  detectives  openly  congratu- 
lated him  on  his  good  work. 

When  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  absorbed 
the  line  with  which  he  was  connected  Mr.  Alexander 
became  a  special  officer  of  the  larger  concern  and  came 
to  Dallas.  Here  his  first  work  was  that  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  railroad  robberies  that  had  been  the  terror 
of  the  roads  for  some  time,  and  his  activities  and  their 
telling  results  won  him  immediate  notice  from  the  gen- 
eral public.  In  1883  he  entered  the  special  police 
department  of  the  city  and  about  a  year  later  he  became 
a  regular  patrolman.  In  1889  he  became  a  detective 
and  in  1894  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  Detectives  for 
the  city.  After  two  years  a  change  in  the  city  admin- 
istration reduced  him  to  assistant  chief,  and  when,  in 
1898,  a  new  administration  came  into  power,  Mr. 
Alexander  was  restored  to  his  former  place  as  chief,  and 
there  he  continued  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Alexander  had  an  undeniable  knack  for  success- 
fully ferreting  out  thieves  and  catching  up  with  men 
who  were  inclined  to  be  unscrupulous  about  taking 
possession  of  other  men  's  property,  regardless  of  where 
they  found  it,  and  as  a  recoverer  of  stolen  goods  he  was 
said  to  have  been  among  the  shrewdest  and  most  suc- 
cessful men  in  the  country.  He  often  was  the  recipient 
of  hearty  thanks  and  personal  rewards  from  bankers 
and  men  of  wealth,  but  he  took  his  greatest  pleasure  in 
aiding  those  people  whose  circumstances  were  such  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  pecuniary  rewards. 

He  was  responsible  for  the  fairly  complete  ** rogues' 
gallery"  the  city  claims,  in  which  are  first-hand  pictures 
of  many  noted  criminals,  with  some  who  would  un- 
doubtedly have  become  more  famous  had  they  not 
collided  with  Mr.  Alexander.  It  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  he  numbered  a  good  many  friends  among  the  men 
who  peopled  the  state  penitentiary,  for  his  personality 
was  such  that  the  man  he  apprehended  never  failed 
to  rocogrnize  the  personal  interest  that  Mr.  Alexander 
felt  in  him  as  a  man. 

For  manv  vears  Mr.  Alexander  was  a  member  and 
an  officer  in  the  Central  (liristian  church  in  Dallas  and 
he  was  buried  from  that  church.  His  death  occurred 
at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Wood  H.  Ramsey  of 
831    Tjafayctte   Parkway,   Chicago,   on   the   afternoon   of 


August  10,  1912,  the  result  of  an  attack  of  acute  in- 
digestion that  induced  heart  failure. 

In  1864,  in  Randolph  county,  Missouri,  Mr.  Alexander 
was  married  to  Miss  Sue  Hall,  who  died  on  October  19, 
1911,  some  nine  months  prior  to  the  passing  of  her 
husband.  They  were  the  parents  of  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
the  daughter  named  above  and  the  son  being  Eugene 
R.  Alexander  of  Dallas. 

Eugene  R.  Alexander  was  bom  at  Randolph  Springs, 
Missouri,  in  1877,  and  he  was  a  year  old  when  his 
parents  came  to  Texas  to  live,  just  as  his  father  was 
an  infant  of  the  same  age  when  his  parents  migrated 
from  Virginia  to  Missouri.  Mr.  Alexander  was  reared 
and  educated  in  Dallas  and  since  his  youth  he  has  held 
responsible  positions  in  the  city.  He  is  now  sales  man- 
age for  the  Brown  Cracker  &  Candy  Company,  a  firm 
that  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
and  wholesale  houses  in  this  city. 

Lionel  Moise.  Although  one  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  Dallas  bar,  Lionel  Moise  has  already  gained 
distinction  in  his  profession  by  reason  of  several  quite 
noticeable  personal  traits,  among  them  versatility  of 
talents,  .combined  with  thoroughness  of  preparation  and 
depth  of  legal  knowledge.  He  is  devoted  to  his  calling 
and  has  shown  a  consistent  and  commendable  apprecia- 
tion of  its  highest  ethics,  thus  gaining  an  unquestioned 
position  in  the  confidence  of  the  general  public  and  the 
recognition  of  his  professional  associates.  Mr.  Moise 
is  a  native  son  of  Dallas  and  was  bom  in  December, 
1888,  a  son  of  A.  S.  and  Mary  Helen  (Williams)  Moise 
and  a  grandson  of  the  late  Gilbert  L.  Williams.  His 
father,  who  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Baker,  Moise 
&  Company,  manufacturers'  agents,  Dallas,  was  bom 
in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  a  descendant  of  the  Moise 
family  of  Virginia.  He  came  to  Dallas  in  1882  and  since 
about  that  year  has  been  successfully  engaged  in  busi- 
ness here.  Mrs.  Moise  is  a  sister  of  Judge  Reid  Wil- 
liams, a  prominent  attorney  of  Dallas,  a  review  of  whose 
career  will  be  found  on  another  page  of  this  work.  Her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  L.  Williams,  were  pioneer 
settlers  of  Fannin  county,  Texas,  but  in  later  years 
removed  to  Dallas,  in  which  city  they  became  widely 
known. 

Lionel  Moise  was  reared  in  the  city  of  his  nativity 
and  in  Bonham,  where  the  family  resided  for  five  years, 
then  returning  to  Dallas  in  1894.  His  early  education 
was  secured  in  the  public  schools  of  Dallas,  following 
which  he  attended  St.  Matthew's  Academy,  an  Episcoptd 
preparatory  school  of  this  city.  He  subsequently  sup- 
plemented this  training  by  attending  Baylor  University 
School,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  from  which  he  received 
a  scholarship  in  the  University  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee, 
Tennessee.  In  that  fine  old  institution  he  studied  law, 
graduating  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  in 
June,  1910,  and  soon  thereafter  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Dallas,  being  engaged  successfully  therein  until  he  was 
appointed,  in  November,  1912,  to  the  position  of  as- 
sistant county  attorney  of  Dallas  county,  under  Mr. 
Currie  McCutcheon.  Mr.  Moise  filled  this  office  ably 
and  conscientiously  until  his  resignation,  in  October, 
1913,  at  that  time  re-engaging  in  private  practice  in 
association  with  his  uncle,  Judge  Reid  Williams,  and 
they  now  maintain  an  office  at  No.  301  Commonwealth 
Bank  Building.  Mr.  Moise  is  known  as  a  splendid  young 
lawyer,  who  has  already  achieved  much  and  whose  future 
in  his  chosen  field  is  full  of  promise.  In  January,  1914, 
he  announced  himself  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
county  attorney,  subject  to  the  Democratic  primaries 
to  be  held  July  25,  1914.  He  has  been  a  stanch  and 
active  supporter  of  Democratic  candidates  and  policies 
and  is  known  as  one  of  his  party's  faithful  and  enthusi- 
astic workers.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the 
Kappa  Alpha  college  fraternity  and  a  number  of  other 
societies  of  the  city.     His  religious   affiliation  is  with 
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the  Presbyterian  church.  Mr.  Moise  is  widely  known 
in  athletics  and  is  an  authority  on  football  subjects. 
While  in  college  he  became  famous  as  one  of  the  best 
tackles  the  Sewanee  team  had  ever  known,  shining  with 
particular  brilliance  in  the  game  against  Princeton,  and 
in  Texas  has  refereed  all  the  football  games  of  promi- 
nence since  returning  from  college. 

John  D.  Herndon.  Of  those  fine  pioneer  stocks  that 
peopled  and  brought  civilization  into  the  wilds  of  Dallas 
county,  it  is  fortunate  that  some  descendants  still  live. 
The  Herndon  family  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion, for  it  is  related  to  two  of  the  first  names  in  the 
county,  while  John  J).  Herndon  himself  is  a  pioneer, 
having  lived  in  the  county  more  than  forty  years,  and 
is  probably  without  a  peer  as  a  successful  farmer  and 
manager  of  the  resources  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Herndon  's  home  is  eight  miles  east  of  Dallas  on 
the  Orphans '  Home  road.  He  was  born  in  Logan  county, 
Kentucky,  in  1850,  but  spent  his  early  life  until  he  was 
grown  in  southwest  ^lissoiiri,  to  which  country  his 
parents  moved  several  years  before  the  war.  His  father 
and  mother  were  William  H.  and  Elizabeth  (Barker) 
Herndon.  His  father,  who  was  l)orn  in  Virginia  and 
reared  in  Goochland  county  of  that  state,  moved  to 
Lojran  county,  Kentucky,  in  early  manhood  and  sub- 
sequently to  southwest  Missouri.  In  Missouri  he  located 
on  a  plantation  about  sixteen  miles  south  of  Springfield. 
His  farm  lay  partly  in  Christian  county  and  partly  in 
Stone  county,  the  family  residenifp  being  in  the  latter. 
William  H.  Herndon  was  a  successful  planter  and 
although  he  had  owned  slaves  ]»efore  the  war.  he  was 
opposed  to  secevssion  and  sorve<l  for  some  time  in  the 
Missouri  State  militia,  a  ])arr  of  the  Federal  military 
organi?ation.  He  was  of  English  descent,  his  ancestors 
having  come  to  Virginia  before  the  revolution.  His 
death  occurred  in  1880.  The  mother  was  born  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  and  died  in  1S02.  She  was  a  sister  of 
Washington  Barker,  a  banker  and  pi  eminent  citizen 
of  Richmond,  Virginia. 

John  0.  Herndon.  in  1871,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
left  his  home  near  Sprinjjfield,  Missouri,  and  on  horse- 
back crossed  the  old  Indian  territory.  It  was  an  under- 
taking not  without  many  r^sks  as  well  as  hardships. 
Indian  territory  at  that  time  was  a  <langerous  place, 
not  from  the  presence  of  the  Indian  tribes  so  much  as 
because  it  was  infested  by  outlaws  of  every  description. 
It  was  ])ra{*ticany  the  cesspool  of  crime  and  criminals 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hernd(m  ma<le  the  journey 
with  three  other  young  men.  After  reaching  Sherman, 
Texas,  they  separated  and  he  name  on  to  Dallas  county, 
locating  about  eight  miles  oast  of  the  city,  in  the  same 
locality  where  he  has  ever  s-ince  resided.  His  home  is  half 
a  mile  east  of  Buckner's  Orphans'  Home.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  beautiful  locations  in  all  Texas, 
comman<lini;  a  splendid  view  in  every  direction  of  the 
ricli  and  fertile  farirs  and  ranches  and  pretty  villages 
of  the  eastern  i>art  of  Dallas  county.  The  farm  com- 
prises one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  very  fine  land 
valued  at  as  hii^h  a  figure  as  any  agricultural  land  in 
Texas,  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  Mr.  Herndon  has 
always  broujjht  to  his  farminj;  operations  skill  and 
insight  and  study,  which.  <"ou])led  with  unfailing  energy, 
has  l)roujrht  him  lar^^e  financial  returns.  Of  late  years 
his  <T0])  has  been  mostlv  cotton  and  corn:  formerly  he 
raised  considerable  wheat  and  oats,  and  still  raises  oats. 
In  point  of  yield  ])er  acre  and  returns  in  money,  on  an 
averat'^e  he  raises  as  much  as  anv  other  man  per  acre  in 
Dallas  county.  Mr.  Herndon  also  owus  valuable  prop- 
erty in  Dallas,  which  he  has  improved  himself. 

In  1873  ^Fr.  Herndon  married  [Miss  Josephine  Hol)bs, 
whose  ndationship  in(du<les  some  of  the  most  noted 
names  in  Dallas  county  ])ioneer  history.  Her  father 
was  W.  W.  Hobbs.  among  the  first  teachers  in  Dallas. 
Her  maternal  grandfather  was  John  Beeman,  one  of 
the    first    settlers    of    Dallas   county,   having   arrived   in 


this  wilderness  locality  only  a  few  months  after  John 
Neely  Bryan,  whose  name  is  first  in  the  history  of  Dallas 
city,  and  who  built  the  first  house  there  and  gave  the 
courthouse  square  to  the  county.  Mrs.  Herndon  is  a 
niece  of  the  wife  of  John  Neely  Bryan.  Mr.  Hobbs, 
her  father,  is  still  living  and  has  some  interesting  remi- 
niscences concerning  the  early  schools  taaght  in  this 
vicinity.  WTiile  the  blessings  of  material  prosperity 
have  come  to  them,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herndon  are  especially 
rich  in  their  fine  family  of  eleven  children.  These  chil- 
dren and  many  other  friends  on  June  15,  1913,  as- 
sembled at  the  old  homestead  to  celebrate  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  their  parents.  The 
names  of  these  eleven  children  are  as  follows:  Mrs. 
^laggie  Worthington,  Mrs.  Florence  Bennett,  William 
R.  Herndon,  Mrs.  Nannie  Holman,  Mrs.  Virgie  Motley, 
Julian  Herndon,  John  A.  Herndon,  Mrs.  Myra  Winn, 
Mrs.  Gussie  Phillips,  Champ  Clark  Herndon  and  Charles 
Herndon. 

Joseph  Utay,  well  known  and  prosperous  young 
lawyer  of  Dallas  and  a  resident  of  this  city  since  1895, 
is  a  native  son  of  Missouri,  bom  in  St.  Louis  in  1887. 
Since  coming  to  this  city  he  has  made  not  a  little  progress 
in  a  professional  way,  and  today  is  recognized  among 
the   foremost   legal   talent   in   the   city. 

Mr.  Utay  was  a  student  at  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  at  Bryan,  for  four  years, 
from  1904  to  1908,  inclusive,  and  following  this  he  was 
for  several  months  a  student  in  the  law  department  of 
Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Texas.  He  also  took 
some  training  in  the  law  department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Dallas  in  the  year  1910,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  devoted  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
this  city,  where  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  promising 
members   of  the  younger  legal   aggregation. 

Mr.  Utay  is  a  member  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  A.  &  M.  College  and  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  efforts  of  his  Alma  Mater  to  broaden  the  efficiency 
and  general  usefulness  of  that  splendid  Texas  institu- 
tion. He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Alumni 
Association  in  charge  of  the  campaign  for  a  special 
appropriation  for  the  college  in  the  special  session  of 
the  legislature  in  the  summer  of  1913,  and  his  work  in 
behalf  of  the  college  was  praiseworthy  and  far  reaching. 
Mr.  Utay  has  a  place  in  Dallas  among  the  most  public 
spirited  and  progressive  men  of  the  city,  despite  hia 
brief  residence  here. 

Adolphus  Eugene  Harp.  A  career  that  is  illustra- 
tive of  the  opportunities  awaiting  men  of  action,  per- 
severance and  ambition  in  the  great  and  growing  South- 
west, is  that  of  Adolphus  Eugene  Harp,  of  PUtinview, 
who  since  his  twelfth  year  has  been  the  architect  of 
his  own  fortunes  and  who,  through  steady  application, 
has  worked  his  way  to  a  position  of  influence  and  inde- 
pendence among  the  business  men  of  this  section  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Harp  has  been  a  resident  of  Plainview  since 
April.  1904,  and  is  now  extensively  engaged  in  the  land, 
livestock,  brokerage  and  bond  business,  and  has  busi- 
ness connections  with  some  of  the  largest  firms  in  HUe 
and  adjoining  counties. 

Born  May  20,  1868,  at  Cookville.  Tennessee,  Mr.  Harp 
was  the  third  in  order  of  birth  of  the  five  children  of 
Frank  and  Eli2abeth  (Phillips)  Harp.  On  the  paternal 
side  he  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  while  his  maternal 
ancestors  were  very  early  settlers  of  Tenjiessee,  his  grand- 
father, the  Rev.  Hiram  Phillips,  being  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  church.  Frank  Harp  was  bom  in  Tennessee, 
and  was  there  engaged  as  a  planter.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  between  the  South  and  the  North,  he  was  given 
a  commission  in  the  Confederate  army,  with  which  he 
ser^•ed  valiantly  for  four  years.  He  came  to  Texas  in 
November,  1880,  and  became  a  land  speculator  and  in- 
vestment  broker,   at   Denison,   and   was  very  successful 
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8  operations,  becoming  one  of  the  wealthy  men  of 
son  county.    His  death  occurred  in  1893,  at  Dallas, 

he  was  fifty  years  of  age.  He  was  a  democrat, 
ugh  not  active,  and  a  member  of  the  MethodiSt 
;h.     His  wife,  also  a  native  of  Tennessee,  still  sur- 

and  makes  her  home  with  her  son  at  Plainview, 
;  now  seventy  years  of  age. 

olphus  Eugene  Harp  secured  only  such  educational 
atages  as  were  to  be  obtained  in- the  common  schools 
s  native  state,  and  was  twelve  years  of  age  when 
!Companied  his  parents  to  Texas.  At  that  time  he 
ed  to  embark  upon  a  career  of  his  own,  and  ac- 
ngly  struck  bravely  out,  securing  employment  on  a 
farm,  where  he  received  wages  of  twelve  dollars 
month.     He   continued   to   be   employed   by   others 

his  marriage,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  at 
time  engaged  in  the  livestock  business  in  Dallas. 
years  later,  in  Denton  county,  he  entered  the  em- 
of  H.  Hill,  for  whom  he  commenced  as  a  buyer 
teller  of  cattle,  and  of  whose  gin  houses,  stores  and 
he  was  subsequently  made  manager.  He  continued 
Mr.  Hill  until  that  gentleman's  death  some  eight 

later,  and  then  formed  a  co-partnership  with  Sam 
avis,  vice  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
)n,  under  the  firm  name  of  Harp  &  Davis,  and 
^ed  in  the  cattle  business  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation, 
being  the  first  men  to  enter  that  territory  and  erect 
s  in  connection  with  handling  their  cattle,  under 
£  Bird,  ex-treasurer  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  This 
continued  in  business  three  years,  at  the  end  of 
I   time   Mr.   Harp   moved   to   Johnson   county,   and 

founded  the  town  of  Godley,  now  an  incorporated 
of  several  thousand  people.     At  the  end   of  four 

he  removed  to  Oklahoma  City,  where  he  embarked 

packing  business,  being  secretary,  treasurer  and 
al  manager  of  the  Oklahoma  Packing  Company  for 

years.  In  April,  1904,  he  disposed  of  his  inter- 
in  Oklahoma  City  and  came  to  Plainview,  which 
las  since  been  his  field  of  endeavor.  Mr.  Harp's 
pss  career  has  ever  been  characterized  by  industry, 
y  and  resolute  purpose,  and  these  qualities  have 
ht  to  him  a   deserved  success. 

June  11,  1886,  Mr.  Harp  was  married  at  Denison, 
I,  to  Miss  Maggie  Brown,  a  native  of  Kentucky 
aughter  of  John  Brown,  and  thirteen  children  have 
born  to  this  union.     Nine  are  still  living,  and  of 

four  are  married.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harp  are  mem- 
of  the  Methodist  church.  He  is  a  Democrat  in 
es,  but  has  never  sought  nor  cared  for  public 
As  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he 
hown  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  all  that  affects 
laterial  welfare  of  his  community,  and  has  taken 
tive  part  in  bringing  about  movements  to  further 
ublic  welfare.  Leaving  home  with  only  his  deter- 
ion  and  ambition  as  capital,  and  entered  upon 
ed  life  when  he  was  possessed  of  but  fifteen  dol- 
Mr.  Harp  has  achieved  a  success  that  entitles  him 
3ition  among  the  most  substantial  men  of  his  com- 
y.  It  is  hut  natural  that  he  should  feel  a  great 
at  of  confidence  in  the  section  in  which  he  has  been 
0  achieve  such  a  success,  and  at  all  times,  by  word 
•en,  he  has  shown  himself  a  willing  ** booster"  of 
immunity.  During  his  residence  here  has  traveled 
jively  and  formed  a  wide  acquaintance,  and  in  this 
s  numerous  admiring  friends. 

.LiAM  M.  C.  Hill.  Few  men  in  Dallas  have  been 
fied  with  more  public  and  private  enterprises  and 
conducted  themselves  more  worthily  in  their  varied 

of  activity  than  has  William  M.  C.  Hill,  now 
i,  but  having  served  the  public  in  former  years  as 
aster,  county  clerk  and  manager  of  the  state  peni- 
ry.  Various  lines  of  private  enterprise  have  held 
tention  from  time  to  time  during  the  years  of  h'S 

career,  but   since  the  year   1903   he  has  devoted 


his  time  mainly  to  the  safeguarding  of  his  personal 
interests. 

William  C.  Hill  was  born  at  Franklin,  Simpson  county. 
Kentucky,  on  April  5,  1846,  and  is  the  son  of  Isaac  and 
Pauline  (Carter)  Hill.  The  father  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable prominence  in  public  and  political  affairs  in 
Central  Kentucky  during  his  life-time,  and  in  the  early 
fifties  he  removed  from  Simpson  county,  Kentucky,  to 
Logan  county,  Kentucky,  where  he  became  county  judge, 
and  otherwise  gained  prominence  among  his  fellow  men. 
He  was  bom  in  Virginia,  it  should  be  said,  of  North 
of  Ireland  ancestry  on  both  paternal  and  maternal  sides. 
His  wife  was  a  native  Tennesseean,  also  of  sturdy  Irish 
origin,  so  that  Mr.  Hill  is  endowed  with  many,  if  not, 
indeed,  all  the  traits  that  are  so  apt  to  characterize  the 
Celt. 

Early  in  1861  the  Hill  family  started  for  Texas,  mak- 
ing the  trip  via  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Bed  river 
to  Shreveport.  There  they  were  caught  in  the  midst  of 
a  sharp  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  and  the  father  and 
mother,  and  youngest  sister  of  the  subject  died  of  fever 
in  Shreveport.  This  tragedy  left  young  Hill  with  a 
younger  sister  to  cherish,  and  both  of  them  suffered  an 
attack  of  the  fever,  but  recovered.  A  brother-in-law  of 
Mr.  Hill,  James  P.  Goodnight,  who  had  already  become 
established  in  Dallas  county,  came  to  Shreveport  and  took 
the  young  orphans  home  to  their  sister  in  Dallas  county, 
in  the  Lisbon  neighborhood,  some  four  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  Dallas,  and  there  they  lived  for  some  time.  The 
sister  later  became  Mrs.  C.  G.  Gracey,  and  she  has  a 
home  on  the  same  street  in  Dallas  on  which  Mr.  Hill 
resides. 

During  the  war  between  the  North  and  South,  William 
Hill,  a  mere  youth,  served  in  Company  K,  Nineteenth 
Texas  Cavalry,  Parsons'  Brigade,  in  the  Trans-Missis- 
sippi Department  of  the  Confederate  army.  He  was  in 
Missouri  and  Kansas  for  a  time,  but  his '  main  service 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  fighter  was  in  the  Red  Biver 
Campaign  against  General  Banks.  He  was  a  participant 
in  the  battles  of  Mansfield,  Pleasant  Hill,  Yellow  Bayou 
and  in  fact,  all  the  fighting  of  that  campaign. 

Returning  from  the  war,  he  remained  on  the  farm  in 
Lisbon  until  about  1870,  when  he  came  to  Dallas.  That 
was  some  little  time  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  railroads 
into  the  city,  and  Dallas,  indeed,  was  not  a  city  in  any 
sense  of  the  term,  but  a  mere  frontier  town.  William 
Hill  was  the  first  man  to  sell  goods  at  wholesale  out  of 
Dallas,  by  sample,  and  he  might  well  be  called  Dallas' 
first  traveling  salesman,  although  most  of  his  drumming 
trips  were  made  on  horseback,  with  his  samples  in  saddle 
bags,  instead  of  making  his  trips  in  the  palatial  manner 
now  affected  by  these  Knights  of  the  Grip.  The  firm 
he  then  represented  was  that  of  M.  UUman  &  Company 
of  Dallas,  and  he  was  employed  by  them  for  five  years, 
after  which  he  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  for  him- 
self at  the  corner  of  Main  &  Jefferson  streets.  He  made 
money  and  was  successfully  engaged  in  that  business 
until  he  was  elected  county  clerk  of  Dallas  county  in 
1882,  an  office  to  which  he  was  re-elected  in  1884  and 
again  in  1886,  serving  with  all  efficiency  and  genieral 
satisfaction  in  that  office  until  1888.  His  knowledge  of 
land  ownership  and  titles  in  Dallas  county  was  Qf  fo 
comprehensive  and  accurate  a  nature  that  his  affidavit 
was  often  sought  and  secured  by  parties  making  trans- 
fers of  property,  and  it  is  said  that  his  affidavit  is  to 
be  found  attached  to  more  deeds  and  abstracts  of  title 
than  of  any  other  man  who  might  be  mentioned.  Earlv 
in  1899  he  was  appointed  financial  agent  and  manager  of 
the  State  Penitentiary  at  Huntsville,  this  honor  coming 
to  him  by  appointment  of  Governor  Sayers.  He  took 
charge  of  the  prison  at  Huntsville  on  February  10,  1899, 
and  served  in  that  capacity  through  four  years.  In  1894 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland,  then  in  the 
midst  of  his  second  administration,  to  the  position  of 
postmaster  of  Dallas.  He  took  charge  of  the  office  on 
March   17,  1894,  entering  upon  his  new  duties  on  that 
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day,  and  he  served  efficiently  in  that  capacity  for  four 
years  and  over,  or  to  be  precise,  until  March  31,  1898^ 
his  last  two  years  being  served  under  the  McKinley  ad- 
ministration. In  this  office  he  rendered  a  splendid  service 
to  the  people  of  Dallas. 

On  his  retirement  from  public  office  in  1903,  Mr.  Hill 
declined  to  enter  further  into  public  service^  and  has 
since  devoted  himself  principally  to  his  personal  prop- 
erty interests  in  and  about  the  city. 

Mr.  Hill  is  a  Knights  Templar  Masou,  but  has  no 
other  fraternal  affiliations.  He  is  a  man  who  possesses 
a  wide  and  ever  widening  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
Texas,  its  history,  its  politics  and  its  public  men,  and 
he  takes  his  place  among  the  fureniost  men  ot  Dallas 
today. 

In  1875  Mr.  Hill  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Lena  BuUard,  a  native  daughter  of  Missouri,  and  the 
daughter  of  John  and  Permelia  (Hodges)  Bullard.  No 
children  have  been  born  to  them. 

Alfred  Rockhold.  Conspicuous  among  the  pioneer 
settlers 'and  well-to-do  agricultural  men  of  Dallas  county 
is  Alfed  Rockhold,  a  resident  of  this  region  since  1868, 
in  which  year  he  took  up  his  residence  in  what  is  now 
Rockwall  county,  but  then  a  part  of  Kaufman  county. 
His  career  in  Dallas  county  began  in  1874,  and  has  been 
one  that  is  worthy  of  mention  in  a  work  of  the  nature 
of  this  historical  and  biographical  publication. 

Alfred  Rockhold  was  born  in  Ross  county,  Ohio,  in 
1846,  and  was  there  reared  on  the  farm  home  of  his 
parents,  natives  of  that  state.  In  1861,  when  he  was 
but  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  intrepid  youth  enlisted  in 
the  Union  army,  joining  the  Thirty-third  Regiment  of 
Ohio  Volunteers  at  Portsmouth,  going  into  service  in 
Kentucky.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Perry ville 
in  October,  1862,  and  was  thus  disabled  for  service  for 
some  months,*  but  he  later  re-enlisted  in  the  First  Ohio 
Heavy  Artillery.  From  that  time  until  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  in  heavy  artillery  duty  in  Kentucky  and 
East  Tennessee.  His  total  military  service  covered  a 
period  of  three  and  a  half  years,  and  he  was  discharged 
al  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  in  October,  1865. 

With  his  discharge  from  the  army  young  Rockhold 
returned  to  his  home  in  Ross  county,  and  in  1868  he 
came  to  Texas,  first  locating  in  Rockwall  county  and 
continuing  there  in  farming  activities  until  1874,  when 
he  removed  to  Dallas  county,  where  he  has  since  lived. 
He  located  in  that  year  on  a  farm  in  L#awson,  some 
sixteen  miles  southeast  of  Dallas,  and  he  and  his  son 
still  own  that  place.  Mr.  Rockhold  maintained  his  resi- 
dence there  until  1889,  when  he  removed  to  the  city  of 
Dallas,  and  here  has  since  had  his  residence. 

Mr.  Rockhold  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  pioneer  set- 
tlers of  North  Texas  and  Dallas  county,  and  holds  a 
high  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  many  friends  of  long 
years'  standing.  He  was  married  in  Dallas  coimty  to 
Mips  Sarah  Jane  Graham,  a  woman  of  South  Carolma 
birth,  who  had  three  brothers  in  the  Confederate  army 
from  that  state.  She  died  in  Dallas  county,  in  1888. 
She  had  long  been  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  and 
her  husband  is  yet  a  member  of  that  body. 

One  son  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rockhold,  George 
F.  Rockhold,  who  was  born  at  the  old  Rockhold  place  in 
Dallas  county  in  1875.  He  attended  school  in  Dallas, 
l)ut  at  an  early  age  went  to  work  in  a  grocery  store  in 
the  city,  being  fourteen  years  of  age  at  the  time.  For 
several  years  he  was  identified  with  the  grocery  business 
in  Dallas,  for  a  good  part  of  the  time  as  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Bullem  &  Rockhold,  located  at  515  Exposition 
avenue.     This  firm  voluntarily  retired  from  business  in 

1912. 

George  Rockhold,  like  his  father,  is  a  Republican  in 
his  politics,  and  has  given  excellent  service  to  the  party 
in  the  state.  He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Executive  Committee  and  in   other  positions  where  his 


capabilities  were  given  considerable  scope  and  where 
they  resulted  in  much  good  to  the  party  cause. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1912  Mr.  Rockhold  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  Dallas  by  Mr.  Taft,  to  succeed  Sloan 
Simpson.  He  assumed  the  duties  of  his  new  office  on 
December  7,  1912,  entering  straightway  into  the  service 
with  an  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  perceptibly  improved 
the  service  and  the  general  efficiency  of  the  Dallas  post- 
office,  working  indefatigably  with  that  end  in  view  up 
to  the  time  he  was  succeeded  by  the  present  Democratic 
appointee,  who  is  carrying  on  the  work  with  a  similar 
fervor.  In  June,  1913,  Mr.  Rockhold  made  a  special 
trip  to  Washington  and  a^inst  considerable  odds  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  more  carriers  and  clerks  for  the  Dallas 
office,  as  well  as  other  concessions  that  enabled  him  to 
give  to  the  people  of  Dallas  better  postal  facilities.  Al- 
though he  was  postmaster  only  a  little  more  than  six 
months,  it  has  been  said  by  many  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  the  city  that  he  was  the  best  postmaster  Dallas 
ever  had,  judging  his  service  from  its  length.  He  is  not 
only  an  efficient,  industrious  and  progressive  business 
man,  but  he  has  a  fine  faculty  for  making  and  retaining 
strong  friendships,  and  it  is  predicted  that  his  future 
career  will  inevitably  bring  him  much  success  and  many 
honors.  At  the  close  of  his  service  as  postmaster  many 
high  tributes  to  his  worth  and  character  were  paid  by  citi- 
zens of  all  classes, — ministers,  business  men,  professional 
men  and  particularly  by  the  employes  that  served  under 
him  in  the  Dallas  postoffice. 

^Ir.  Rockhold  is  a  member  of  certain  fraternal  orders, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
the  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Elks.  He  was  married  in  1905 
to  Miss  Mary  Edmonds,  the  marriage  taking  place  in 
Dallas. 

Charles  L.  Wakefield.  It  was  for  the  development 
of  electrical  utilities  that  Charles  L.  Wakefield  first 
became  identified  with  the  city  of  Dallas.  That  city 
has  been  his  home  for  twenty  years,  and  he  was  local 
representative  of  a  company  which  built  one  of  the 
early  electric  railways  in  Dallas.  His  successful  career 
has  taken  him  during  the  past  thirty  years  from  a  posi- 
tion of  minor  responsibility  with  the  old  Chicago  Tele- 
phone Company  to  the  head  of  one  of  Dallas'  public 
service  companies,  and  as  president  of  the  Republic 
Trust  Company.  Mr.  Wakefield  has  always  been  a  pro- 
gressive citizen,  a  man  interested  in  the  extension  of 
Dallas'  power  and  prestige  as  a  great  commercial  center, 
and  was  a  former  president  of  the  old  Dallas  Commercial 
Club. 

Charles  L.  Wakefield  was  bom  in  Mason  county,  Illi- 
nois, in  1861,  a  son  of  Qark  and  Emma  (Hill)  Wake- 
field, both  of  whom  are  now  living  in  Illinois.    His  father, 
who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1833,  went  with  his 
parents  in  1839  to  Illinois,  first  locating  at  Jerseyville 
and  afterwards  in  Mason  county.     The  Wakefields  virere 
early  settlers  of  Illinois,  and  had  come  west  about  the 
time  of  the  Mormon  emigration,  not  as  followers  of  that 
faith,  but  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  protection 
afforded    by    their    general   westward    movement.      The 
Wakefield  family  was  originally  English  and  Irish,  fol- 
lowers of  William  of  Orange,  and  the  first  of  the  name 
to  settle  in  America  located  in  Pennsylvania  in    1798. 
Mr.  Wakefield's,  mother  was  a  native   of  HlinoiSy   and 
she  was  reared  in  Springfield,  Hlinois,  where  her  par- 
ents located.     Her  father,  Louis  A.  Hill,  was  a  native 
of  Tennessee  and  was  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  Liin- 
coin,  and  Mr.  Wakefield's  mother  has  a  fund  of  inter- 
esting reminiscences  of  the  great  war  president.      Her 
father  was  a  prominent  fire  insurance  man,  with  a  state 
agency  representing   a  large  number  of  fire   iosuranee 
companies  in  Illinois.     His  companies  had  such  import- 
ant interests  in  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  greBt  flre  of 
1871.  that  in  order  to  be  on  the  scene  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  and  look  after  the  welfare  of  his  com- 
panies he  chartered  a  locomotive  to  take  him  to  that  citj. 
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The  early  life  of  Charles  L.  Wakefield  was  spent  on 
a  Mason  county  farm  in  Illinois.  After  his  education 
and  early  training  in  the  country  districts,  he  went  to 
Chicago  in  1881  and  found  work  as  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  Oriental  Fire  Insurance  Company.  In  1883  began 
his  experience  with  one  of  the  corporations  furnishing 
service  through  the  newly  developed  electrical  telephone. 
He  became  connected  with  the  Chicago  Telephone  Com- 
pany, which  at  that  time  had  only  twenty-eight  hundred 
telephones  in  the  entire  city,  in  the  ratio  of  about  one 
to  one  hundred  compared  with  the  present  list  of  tele- 
phone subscribers  in  that  city.  His  work  continued  with 
that  company  for  seven  years,  and  though  he  was  offi- 
cially credit  man,  the  business  had  not  yet  reached  such 
proportions  as  to  justify  keeping  him  in  that  department 
all  the  time,  and  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  work 
in  other  departments,  and  thus  gained  a  splendid  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  telephony  in  all  its  scientific  as  well 
as  commercial  details.  During  those  years  he  was  closely 
associated  with  B.  E.  Sunny,  who  was  then  superintend- 
ent of  construction  for  the  Chicago  Telephone  Company, 
but  has  since  become  president  of  the  entire  corporation. 
From  the  Chicago  Telephone  Company,  Mr.  Wakefield 
went  to  the  Thompson-Houston  Electric  Company  of 
Chicago.  That  corporation  sent  him  in  1893  as  its 
representative  to  Dallas,  a  city  which  has  ever  since  been 
his  home.  His  first  work  here  was  the  construction,  as 
representative  of  the  Thompson-Houston  people,  of  the 
ohi  Elm  street  electric  street  car  line,  running  out  Elm 
street  to  Haskell  avenue  and  Peak  street  and  the  Fair 
Grounds.  Subsequently  he  was  employed  superintendent 
of  the  construction  of  the  electric  line  on  Live  Oak, 
Bryan  and  Pearl  streets,  and  represented  Ball,  Hutchins 
&  Company,  the  trustees  of  that  line.  When  the  line 
was  sold  in  1897,  Mr.  Wakefifld  became  associated  with 
Mr.  P.  D.  C.  Ball  of  St.  Louis  in  the  building  of  an 
electric  light  plant  as  an  addition  to  an  ice  plant,  which 
xMr.  Ball  ha<l  previously  built  in  Dallas.  In  that  plant 
Mr.  Wakefield  installed  one  of  the  earliest  two-phase  sys- 
tems in  the  entire  country. 

Since  that  j)eriod  of  his  early  work  and  relations 
with  electric  service  companies,  Mr.  Wakefield  has  con- 
tinued to  be  closely  associated  with  the  industrial  and 
commercial  life  of  the  city,  and  has  done  his  full  share 
m  developing  Dallas.  He  is  now  president  of  the  Dallas 
Ice  &  Fuel  Company  and  president  of  the  Republic  Trust 
Comj)any.  The  old  Dallas  Commercial  Club,  which  has 
since  been  succeeded  by  the  present  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, at  one  time  honored  him  with  election  as  its 
president.  Mr.  Wakefield  is  a  member  of  the  Telephone 
Pioneers  Association,  and  is  prominent  in  Masonry,  Lav- 
ing taken  thirty-two  degrees  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  and 
having  membership  in  the  Mystic  Shrinp  of  Dallas. 

One  of  Mr.  Wakefield's  brothers,  the  late  Clark  B. 
Wakefield,  who  died  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  July  1, 
1905,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  had  already  achieved 
success  as  a  journalist,  and  had  made  a  reputation  as  a 
writer  of  short  stories.  Early  in  his  career  he  had  been 
a  reporter  in  Dallas  for  the  News  and  the  Times-Herald, 
also  for  the  Denton  Jlerald,  and  from  Texas  went  to  a 
wider  field  in  New  York  city,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  connected  with  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  An  inter- 
esting document  now  in  the  possession  of  Charles  L. 
Wakefield  is  the  manuscript  of  a  short  story  entitled 
*^  Sadie"  written  by  this  brother,  and  which  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  firm  of  Harper  &  Bros,  to  Mark  Twain 
for  reading.  It  bears  on  the  margin  an  interesting  and 
characteristic  note  from  Mark  Twain  to  William  Dean 
Howells,  commending  it  to  the  latter  for  his  own  criti- 
cism  and  instructions. 

Charles  Ti.  Wakefield  was  married  in  Chicago  to  Miss 
Annie  C.  Maunsell,  a  member  of  an  Irish  family  of  dis- 
tinction of  Malahyde,  Ireland,  where  she  was  born. 
They  are  the  parents  of  five  children:  Miss  Marion,  Miss 
Mariorie,  Maunsell  Clark,  Misses  Anna  Louis  and  Isabel 
Philippa. 


William  D.  Trotter.  In  considering  those  among  the 
citizens  of  Dallas  whose  activities  have  been  airecred 
toward  developing  the  municipality's  industries,  and 
whose  foresight  has  been  rewarded  in  a  most  substantial 
manner,  the  name  of  William  D.  Trotter,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Briggs- Weaver  Machinery  Company,  is 
eminently  worthy  of  prominent  mention.  Becoming  con- 
nected with  this  enterprise  when  still  a  lad,  in  1892,  he 
has  grown  with  its  growth  and  prospered  with  its  pros- 
perity, and  through  his  able  management  of  the  duties 
devolving  upon  him  has  contributed  materially  to  its 
success. 

Mr.  Trotter  is  a  native  son  of  Nodaway  county,  Mis- 
souri, born  in  1874  on  his  father 's  farm  near  Marysville, 
the  county  seat.  His  parents  were  James  and  Sarah 
(Rein)  Trotter,  the  latter  of  whom  is  still  living. 
James  Trotter  was  born  in  Illinois,  and  became  a  suc- 
cessful farmer  in  the  famously  rich  agricultural  country 
in  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  but  later  removed  with  his 
family  to  the  city  of  St.  Joseph,  where  he  passed  away. 
William  D.  Trotter  was  reared  on  the  home  farm  in 
Nodaway  county,  where  he  attended  the  district  schools, 
and  later,  when  the  family  moved  to  St.  Joseph,  he 
received  the  benefits  accruing  from  attendance  at  the 
public  schools  of  that  city.  Upon  coming  to  Dallas,  in 
1892,  he  at  once  entered  the  employ  of  the  Briggs- 
Weaver  Machinery  Company,  a  growing  concern,  in 
which  his  promotion  was  steady  and  continued.  His 
executive  ability,  foresight  and  judgment  were  recog- 
nized and  appreciated  by  his  associates,  and  upon  the 
incorporation  of  the  company  he  became  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  as  such  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the 
building  up  of  this,  one  of  Dallas'  largest  commercial 
enterprises.  Essentially  a  business  man,  with  arduous 
duties  making  a  constant  'demand  upon  his  time  and 
attention,  he  has  still  found  time  for  other  matters  of 
interest,  especially  in  fraternal  work.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  Oak  Cliff  Lodge  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  was  commander  of  the  famous 
Oak  Cliff  Degree  Staff  connected  with  that  lodge.  This 
staff  was  widely  known  for  its  ceremonial  work  in  charge 
of  initiations,  installations,  grand  lodge  meetings,  etc., 
and  took  part  in  great  gatherings  of  Odd  Fellows  in 
many  cities,  including  Philadelphia,  Washington,  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans  and 
Atlanta.  Mr.  Trotter  has  filled  all  the  chairs  in  the 
lodge  and  the  encampment,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Texas,  being  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  of  that  body.  Leaving  the  Oak  Cliff  Lodge, 
he  became  one  of  the  organizers  and  charter  members  of 
the  new  Cabiri  Ix>dge  No.  918,  which  was  instituted 
December  29,  1913.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Dallas  Lodge 
No.  760,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  mem- 
bers of  Oak  Cliff  Christian  Church.  Mr.  Trotter  is  also 
a  director  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
He  is  one  of  Dallas'  most  public-spirited  and  progres- 
sive citizens,  and  no  movement  for  the  real  advance- 
ment of  the  city  is  launched  that  does  not  receive  his 
hearty  support  and  cooperation. 

Mr.  Trotter  was  married  to  Miss  Nannie  Paschal, 
who  was  born  in  Henderson  county,  Texas,  a  member  of 
a  distinguished  Texas  family.  They  have  one  daughter, 
Grace. 

William  Wesley  Howeth.  The  life  in  Gainesville 
of  William  Wesley  Howeth,  one  of  its  pioneer  real 
estate  men,  embraced  a  period  of  forty-five  years  and 
covered  the  most  phenomenaj  era  in  the  growth  of  the 
city  from  its  infancy  to  full  maturity.  During  this  time 
his  labors  were  fruitful  of  great  results,  and  were  con- 
ducted on  such  a  scale  of  magnitude  and  with  such 
force  of  enterprise  that  they  entitled  him  to  prominent 
mention  among  those  who  have  accomplished  great 
thiners,  and  his  connection  alone  with  the  Hesperian 
Building  &  Loan  Association  should  give  him  prestige 
among  the  founders  and  builders  of  the  city's  greatness. 
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Mr.  Howeth  was  born  in  1847,  in  Rusk  county,  Texas, 
and  his  death  occurred  August  12,  1913.  He  was  a  son 
of  Major   William   and  Harriet    (Bell)    Howeth. 

The  Howeth  family  has  long  been  connected  with 
the  interests  of  Texas,  while  on  the  maternal  side,  Mr. 
Howeth 's  grandmother  was  a  playmate  of  Sam  Houston, 
in  the  vicinity  of  whose  home  she  spent  her  childhood. 
The  parents  of  Mr.  Howeth  spent  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives  in  the  frontier  districts  of  Texas.  The  former 
was  bom  at  Brainard's  Missionary  Station,  afterward 
better  known  to  history  as  Missionary  Ridge,  near  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee.  This  place,  afterwards  to  become  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  greatest  battles  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
missionary  teaching  was  carried  on  among  the  Indians 
in  that  locality,  and  the  father  of  Major  Howeth  had  a 
business  connection  with  this  Indian  mission.  Major 
Howeth  moved  to  Texas  in  1839,  three  years  after  the 
revolution,  and,  settling  at  Nacogdoches,  there  met  and 
married  Miss  Harriet  Bell,  who  had  come  to  Texas  about 
the  same  time  with  her  parents,  her  former  home,  where 
she  was  born,  having  been  near  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 
Major  Howeth  moved  his  family  to  Hunt  county  in 
1852,  and  in  the  following  year  to  Cooke  county,  at 
that  time  situated  on  the  wild  frontier,  being  more  of  a 
wilderness  than  is  any  part  of  Texas  today.  The  Howeths 
were  among  the  first  settlers  of  that  county,  at  that 
time  there  being  not  more  than  four  log  cabins  in 
Gainsville,  and  old  Fort  Belknap  being  the  only  estab- 
lished white  settlement  west  of  Cooke  county.  By  taking 
up  land  for  their  home  six  miles  west  of  Gainesville, 
the  Howeths  became  the  most  advanced  settlers  on  this 
part  of  the  frontier.  Major  Howeth  was  a  land  sur- 
veyor, and,  having  been  appointed,  before  locating  here, 
deputy  land  surveyor  for  the  west  district  of  Texas,  ex- 
tending clear  to  the  New  Mexico  line,  his  duties  took 
him  all  over  that  then  entirely  uninhabitated  section  of 
the  vast  plains,  which  have  since  become  the  seat  of  a 
great  population.  A  typical  pioneer,  fond  of  travel  and 
adventure,  he  became  acquainted  with  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  some  of  the  famous  public  men  of  the  day, 
among  them  Sam  Houston  and  Judge  Reagan.  He  and 
his  family  continued  to  live  on  their  place  west  of 
Gainesville  until  the  tornado  of  May  28,  1854,  in  which 
two  of  the  children,  Thomas  and  Louisa,  and  his  cousin, 
Andy  Howeth,  and  the  latter 's  two  children,  lost  their 
lives.  These  were  the  first  persons  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery at  Gainesville,  the  land  for  which  had  been  donated 
by  Major  Howeth 's  father,  who  had  also  accompanied 
the  family  here  and  who  owned  fifty  acres  of  land  now 
included  in  the  city  of  Gainesville.  After  the  destructive 
tornado,   the   family   moved   to   the   city   of   Gainesville. 

In  1858  Major  Howeth,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
including  the  son,  William  Wesley,  then  a  lad  of  eleven 
years,  crossed  the  plains  and  desert  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, going  by  the  Fouthern  route  through  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  a  journey  which  required  six  months  and 
six  days.  One  of  the  older  sons,  a  physician  by  pro- 
fession, died  in  California.  On  their  return  to  Texas, 
in  1860,  the  family  made  the  journey  in  stage  coaches. 
During  the  war,- on  account  of  the  defenseless  and  ex- 
posed condition  of  Cooko  county  as  regarded  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  Conianehes  and  Kiowas,  the  family  resided 
temporarily  in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  Major 
Howeth,  loyal  to  Texas  in  all  things,  joined  his  fortunes 
with  those  of  the  Confederacy,  and  8er\'ed  something 
over  two  years  as  a  soldier,  part  of  this  time  on  Gal- 
veston Island  and  other  portions  of  the  State,  and  in 
the  service  won  his  title.  When  peace  had  been  de- 
clared he  moved  the  home  back  to  Gainesville,  in  1808, 
and  there  he  continued  to  reside  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  his  death  occurrintj  in  1891,  when  he  was 
seventy-fonr  years  of  ape.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  of  the  old  settlers  of  the  county,  and  as  a 
prominent   and  successful   man   left   the  impress   of   his 


activity  permanently  upon  the  welfare  of  his  commu- 
nity. His  widow  survived  him  some  yeiirs,  and  was 
known  as  one  of  the  remarkable  pioneer  women  of  the 
State,  the  frontier,  with  its  hardships  and  unusual  ex- 
periences, having  been  her  home  for  the  greater  part 
of  her  life.  Of  their  family  of  ^ve  children,  three 
children  grew  to  maturity,  and  William  Wesley  is  now 
the  only  survivor. 

William  Wesley  grew  up  amid  scenes  of  frontier  life, 
and  during  his  youth  secured  such  educational  advan- 
tages as  were  offered  by  the  pioneer  schools  of  the  Lone 
Star  State.  His  preliminary  studies  were  prosecuted 
in  a  pay  school  in  Lamar  county,  and  subsequently  he 
went  to  the  Luna  school  at  Gilmer,  and  the  Shiloh  Acad- 
emy, Paris,  Texas.  He  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age 
when  the  war  between  the  North  and  the  South  spread 
across  the  country,  and  found  it  impossible  to  enlist 
and  go  to  the  front,  but  managed  to  secure  admission 
to  the  Home  Guards,  in  which  he  did  faithful  duty  for 
about  one  year.  Mr.  Howeth  was  twenty- two  years  of 
age  when  he  entered  upon  his  business  career  as  his 
father  ^s  partner  in  the  real  estate  business,  under  the 
firm  style  of  Howeth  &  Son.  At  the  time  of  his  father 's 
death  he  took  sole  charge  of  the  business,  but  continued 
it  under  the  same  firm  name,  his  son  in  time  going  into 
the  business  with  him.  At  various  times  Mr.  Howeth 
was  engaged  in  farming  and  stock  raising  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  had  as  much  as  500  acres  of  land  under 
cultivation  at  one  time,  but  in  1903  disposed  of  these 
interests  in  order  to  give  his  time  wholly  to  his  real 
estate  and  abstract  business.  In  1891  he  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Hesperian  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  he  was  a  director  until  his  death. 
Probably  this  has  been  as  great  an  influence  for  en- 
couraging settlement  in  !his  section  as  any  enterprise 
which  has  been  promoted,  and  hundreds  of  families  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
company's  plans.  This  company  has  never  sustained 
any  losses,  and  $450,000  capital  is  represented  in  its 
interests. 

In  1885  Mr.  Howeth  was  married  at  Gainesville  to 
Mrs.  Kate  (Carpenter)  Brown,  a  widow,  who  is  a  natiTe 
of  Iowa  and  came  to  Texas  with  her  parents  in  1857. 
Two  children  have  been  bom  to  this  union:  Jackson  D., 
of  Gainesville,  who  entered  business  with  his  father, 
and  has  one  child,  Frank  T.;  and  Woodfin  G.,  a  law 
student  at  the  State  University,  Austin. 

Mr.  Howeth  was  a  Democrat  of  the  old  school,  and 
while  he  never  sought  public  oflSce,  was  called  upon 
to  fill  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust.  He  was 
made  mayor  of  Gainesville,  but  after  serving  one  term 
of  two  years,  refused  to  accept  re-election.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  first  aldermen  of  the  city  after  the 
place  was  incorporated,  and  served  at  different  times 
afterward.  He  was  a  valued  member  of  the  Knigfhts 
of  Pythias  and  the  Odd  Fellows,  and  in  the  latter 
passetl  all  the  chairs  and  represented  his  lodge  in  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  on  several  occasions.  In 
paying  tribute  to  the  life  and  works  of  Mr.  Howeth, 
we  quote  the  following  resolutions  of  respect  tendered 
at  the  time  of  his  death: 

"Your  committee  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  with 
reference  to  our  deceased  comrade,  W.  W.  Howeth,  beg 
leave  to  report  as  follows,  towit: 

"Comrade  W.  W.  Howeth  was  born  near  Henderson, 
in  Rusk  county,  Texas,  on  March  8,  1847,  and  died  on 
August  12,  1913,  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  his  home  in 
Gainesville,  Texas,  being  a  little  over  66  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  ...  His  family  were 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Cooke  county,  and  Comrade 
Howeth,  with  his  parents,  helped  to  blaze  the  way  and 
drive  back  the  wild  savage,  and  lay  the  mud  sills  for 
civilization  and  settlement  of  this  beautiful  country 
we  now  enjoy.  But  few  men  in  this  county  were  better 
and  more  favorably  known  than  Comrade  W.  W.  Howeih. 
He  was  never  knowTi  to  sulk  or  shirk  in  the  hours  of 
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danger  or  hardships,  such  as  are  incident  to  a  frontier 
life.  Comrade  Howeth  was  always  at  his  post,  bold  and 
courageous,  yet  cool  and  deliberate,  and  outspoken  on 
every  proposition  brought  before  his  people.  When  the 
call  was  made  for  men  in  the  sixties,  although  nothing 
but  a  youth,  with  that  true  southern  blood  flowing 
through  his  veins,  when  he  felt  his  country  needed  his 
services,  promptly  responded  to  the  call  and  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  Company  B,  5th  Regiment,  of  Robert- 
son 's  Brigade  of  Home  Guards  of  Texas  Cavalry. 

"He  still  lives  in  the  hearts  and  memory  of  this 
camp,  of  which  he  was  a  faithful  and  eflScient  worker, 
and  no  one  worked  harder  and  did  more  to  make 
the  annual  gatherings  of  the  Old  Soldiers'  and  Old 
Settlers'  Association  a  success  than  Comrades  W.  W. 
Howeth  and  W.  J.  Scott. 

**He  leaves  a  wife  and  two  noble  sons,  a  daughter- 
in-law  and  a  little  grandson  of  his  immediate  family, 
besides  his  many  friends  in  and  out  of  this  camp  to 
mourn  his  loss.  He  was  always  a  busy  man.  He  and 
his  father  established  the  real  estate,  abstract  and  loan 
business  in  1869,  and  he  continued  the  business  up  until 
the  time  of  his  death;  and  when  he  fell  he  let  his  mantle 
fall  on  the  two  sons,  who  now  carry  on  the  business  in 
the  name  of  the  W.  W.  Howeth  Co. 

* '  And,  whereas,  the  respect  with  which  he  was  held 
among  us  makes  it  highly  befitting  that  we  record  dur 
appreciation  of  him: 

"1st.  Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  in  the  death  of 
Comrade  Howeth  the  family  has  lost  a  devoted  husband 
and  an  affectionate  father,  and  the  county  a  noble,  high- 
minded,  honorable  citizen,  and  the  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
Camp  No.  119,  U.  C.  V.,  one  of  its  staunchest  friends 
and  co-workers. 

"2nd.  That  this  camp  tender  to  the  bereaved  family 
our  profoundest  sympathy  in  this  sad  hour  of  their  be- 
reavement and  loneliness. 

"3rd.  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  this  camp,  and  copies  of  the  same  be  fur- 
nished the  family,  and  also  the  press  for  publication. 

"Respectfully  submitted, 

"J.  P.  Hall, 
*'A.  J.  Harris, 
"M.  J.  Davis." 

Alfred  King  Lucas.  The  late  Alfred  K.  Lucas,  who 
died  at  his  home  just  north  of  the  city  of  Dallas  Sep- 
tember 7,  1905,  represented  a  pioneer  family  in  Dallas 
county,  and  his  own  career  was  one  of  success  in  business 
affairs  and  of  commendable  activity  as  a  citizen. 

Alfred  King  Lucas  was  born  in  Meigs  county,  Ten- 
nessee, January  30,  1848.  He  was  the  youngest  of  five 
children  whose  parents  were  Thomas  and  Narcissa  (Wam- 
mock)  Lucas,  the  former  a  native  of  Georgia  and  the 
latter  of  Virginia.  Thomas  Lucas  saw  service  as  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  moved  from  Georgia  to  Ten- 
nessee, and  in  1851  went  still  further  west  as  far  as 
Arkansas,  and  in  1853  came  to  Dallas  county.  He  was 
one  of  very  few  survivors  of  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain  who  settled  in  north  Texas.  He  bought  and  im- 
proved a  farm  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres  in  Dallas 
county,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  he  paid  a 
dollar  and  a  half  an  acre  for  his  land,  sixty  y^ars  ago. 
Thomas  Lucas  died  December  15,  1877,  and  his  widow 
survived  a  number  of  years. 

The  late  Alfred  K.  Lucas  was  five  years  old  when  the 
family  located  in  Dallas  county,  and  he  grew  up  in 
pioneer  surroundings  and  all  his  education  was  supplied 
by  the  local  school.  On  the  day  he  was  seventeen  years 
of  age,  early  in  1865,  he  enlisted  in  Col.  Warren  B. 
Stone's  regiment  of  Texas  troops  and  fought  for  the 
cause  of  the  Confederacy  until  the  final  surrender.  After 
this  exhibition  of  his  patriotism,  he  returned  home  and 
became  identified  with  farming,  and  acquired  the  hand- 
some estate  north  of  Dallas  comprising  about  eight  hun- 
dred acres  of  Dallas  county  land,  which  is  still  occupied 


by  his  family.  There  for  a  number  of  years  he  was 
actively  identified  in  farming,  but  in  1891  retired  from 
active  business  and  devoted  his  time  to  looking  after 
his  affairs.  He  belonged  to  the  Democratic  party,  and 
he  and  his  wife  worshiped  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church   at   Oak   Lawn    for   a   number   of   years. 

On  Jan.  1,  1873,  Mr.  Lucas  married  Alice  Cole,  who 
is  now  living  with  several  of  her  children  at  the  Lucas 
home  north  of  Dallas.  Mrs.  Lucas  was  born  in  Bexar 
county,  Texas,  her  parents  having  located  in  this  state 
in  1843,  where  her  father,  James  M.  Cole,  was  stationed 
as  a  Ranger  and  was  here  about  one  year,  before  his 
father,  John  Cold,  came  to  Texas  and  settled  on  Turtle 
Creek,  which  is  now  Highland  Park.  Mrs.  Lucas  has 
lived  in  Dallas  county  since  she  was  eleven  years  old, 
and  during  her  time  has  witnessed  many  remarkable 
transformations  in  this  locality.  Her  father  is  deceased, 
but  her  mother,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Cole,  is  still  living,  enjoying 
good  health  and  spirits  at  Walnut  Creek  near  Oakland, 
California,  and  still  takes  a  keen  interest  in  Dallas 
county  history  and  pioneers,  upon  which  subject  she  is 
exceptionally  well  posted.  All  the  six  children  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lucas  were  born  at  the  old  homestead,  imme- 
diately north  of  Dallas,  on  the  Cedar  Springs  road  where 
it  is  crossed  by  the  Cotton  Belt  Railroad.  The  five  living 
children  are  as  follows:  Thomas  Madison  Lacas,  who 
married  Augustine  Bradford,  and  has  a  daughter  Evelyn  j 
James  Columbus  Lucas,  who  married  Minnie  L.  Hunt; 
Etta,  wife  of  J.  R.  Haynes,  and  has  a  daughter,  Mary 
Alice;  Laura,  wife  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Stephenson;  and  Miss 
Ruth  Lucas.  The  fifth  child  was  Alfred  Warren,  who 
died  in  1905. 

With  the  modern  growth  and  expansion  of  Dallas, 
especially  toward  the  north,  what  was  the  old  Lucas  farm 
has  been  gradually  encroached  upon  by  residences,  and 
since  her  husband's  death  Mrs.  Lucas  has  divided  the 
farm  into  smaller  subdivisions  for  herself  and  her  chil- 
dren. Her  two  sons  and  her  two  married  daughters  now 
have  beautiful  home  sites  given  them  by  her,  and  they 
all  live  near  her,  which  is  a  great  pleasure  and  comfort 
to  her.  She  wisely  conserved  her  land  and  financial  in- 
terests with  this  end  in  view,  and  is  now  spending  her 
later  years  in  the  happiness  that  comes  from  the  posses- 
sion of  substantial  resources  and  the  love  and  fidelity 
of  loyal  children.  Her  place  has  greatly  increased  in 
value  during  the  last  few  years.  The  family  are  com- 
municants of  the  Oak  Lawn  Methodist  church. 

James  Raguet  Triox.  This  Dallas  business  man  bears 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  early  annals 
of  Texas.  His  father  properly  has  a  place  among  the 
founders  of  the  Texas  Republic,  was  secretary  of  state 
when  Texas  was  a  Republic,  and  in  many  ways  both  in 
private  and  public  life  had  a  conspicuous  position  in  the 
Republic  and  in  the  latter  state. 

Dr.  Robert  Anderson  Irion,  who  came  to  Texas  from 
Tennessee  in  1832,  was  born  in  Davidson  county,  Ten- 
nessee, July  7,  1806.  His  father  was  Philip  Irion,  who 
came  from  Virginia,  and  who  died  in  Paris,  Tennessee. 
He  married  a  Miss  Poindexter,  of  Virginia.  The  first 
of  the  family  in  America  were  political  refugees  from 
Europe,  and  crossing  the  Atlantic  settled  in  the  colony 
of  Virginia.  Dr.  Irion  prepared  himself  for  a  medical 
career  at  Transylvania  University  in  Tennessee,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  March,  1826.  He  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  for  many  years,  and  first 
located  at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  where  he  remained 
until  he  left  for  Texas  in  1832.  As  a  physician 
and  a  citizen  he  identified  himself  with  the  eastern  set- 
tlement and  colony,  in  the  stirring  times  which  preceded 
the  establishment  of  Texas  independence.  He  stood  high 
in  his  home  community,  and  when  the  plan  of  the  "Be- 
public  had  its  first  opportunity  for  practical  operation 
after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  Dr.  Irion  was  elected  to 
the  senate  of  the  Texas  congress  in  1836  when  the  capital 
was  located  at  Houston,  and  during  the  presidency  of 
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Sam  Houston  the  latter  chose  Mr.  Irion  for  the  port- 
folio of  secretary  of  state.  Dr.  Irion  accepted  that 
position  in  June,  1837,  and  occupied  the  office  until  1840. 
In  1842  he  was  again  offered  the  appointment  bj  Presi- 
dent Houston,  but  declined  and  after  that  was  retired 
from  public  affairs,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  profes- 
son. 

Mr.  James  Baguet  Irion,  son  of  Dr.  Irion,  has  a  col- 
lection of  private  papers  which  belonged  to  his  father, 
and  which  are  of  great  interest  to  the  family,  and  also 
of  considerable  historical  value  as  documents  of  Texas' 
era  of  independence.  These  papers  contain  articles  and 
correspondence  l>etween  Dr.  Irion  and  ihanv  of  the  TeJtas 
pubUc  men  of  the  times,  and  there  are  several  papers 
which  reveal  much  inside  information  concerning  the 
transactions  of  the  government  of  the  Texas  Republic. 
There  are  many  letters  from  General  Houston  to  Dr. 
Irion  and  other  members  of  the  family.  As  secretary  of 
state  Dr.  Irion  made  the  first  treaty  with  a  foreign  iK)wer 
under  date  of  October  L'2,  lS:i6.  tfndor  the  terms  of  that 
treaty  which  provided  for  an  indemnity  to  be  paid  to 
American  citizens  for  the  seizure  and  detention  of  the 
brigs  **Pockef  and  **I>urango''  and  for  injuries  suf- 
fered by  Americans  aboard  the  ** Pocket/'  Dr.  Irion 
paid  the  first  indemnity  from  the  Texas  republic  to  the 
United  States. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  document  in  the  Irion 
collection  is  the  letter  written  by  him  as  secretary  of 
state  to  Mr.  Hunt,  minister  plenipotentiary  from  Texas 
to  the  United  States  bearing  upon  the  proposition  of 
annexation  of  the  Republic  to  the  American  Union.  This 
letter  bears  a  date  May  19,  1838,  and  among  other  things 
says:  *' Should  the  present  session  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  adjourn  without  having  acted  definitely 
on  the  proposition  of  the  annexation  of  this  Republic  to 
that  of  the  United  States,  you  are  hereby  instructed 
by  direction  of  the  president  to  withdraw  immediately 
thereafter  the  proposition  aforesaid." 

It  was  Dr.  Irion,  who  as  secretary  of  state  conducted 
the  correspondence  between  the  Republic  and  the  United 
States  Government  with  reference  to  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  countries  on  the  north.     It  is  of  special 
interest  to  note  that  Dr.  Irion   insisted  upon  the  north 
branch  of  the  Red  river  extended  west  to  the  one  hun- 
dredth meridian  as  being  the  j>roper  line.     Had  his  con- 
tention i)revaile<l  and  been  definitely  recorded  in  an  offi- 
cial treaty,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  recent 
case  involving  the  definition  of  the  north  boundary  line 
would  never  have  readied  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Greer 
county  would  always  have  remained  a  portion  of  the  state 
of  Texas.     To  Dr.  Irion  fell  many  tasks  connected  with 
conducting   negotiations  between   Texas   and   Mexico  in 
clearing  up  many   matters  from  the  war.     His  private 
papers  contain  a  passport  furnished  him  by  the  Republic 
of  Texas  on  the  occasion  of  bis  foreign  travel  through  the 
United    States    and    Canada,    to    England    and    through 
Europe   in   1839.     Dr.   Irion  well  upheld  the  traditions 
of  his  ancestors.     The  Irions  originally  came  from  Ger- 
many, and  the  first  of  the  name  in  America  was  Jacob, 
who  had  held  the  post  of  minister  of  finance  to  his  Ger- 
man king,  and  it  was  as  a  result  of  political  differences 
that  he  left  the  fatherland  and  came  to  Amerfca.     Dr. 
Irion   died   in   Nacogdoches  in  1861.     He  was  always  a 
vigorous  Democrat,  and  in  church  belonged  to  the  Epis- 
coi)al   denomination.     Dr.  Irion  was  married  at  Nacog- 
doches  to   Miss   Anna   Raguet,   also   of  a   distinguished 
east  Texas  family.     Her  father  was  Col.  Henry  Raguet, 
who  was  a  soldi'er  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  came  to  Texas 
from  Philadelphia,  where  his  daughter  Mrs.  Irion  was 
born.    Ccdonel  Ratruet  was  a  staff  officer  under  General 
Houston  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.    He  was  of  French 
ancestry,   and   after  coming  to   Texas   and   assisting  in 
winning  independence  became   identified   with   merchan- 
dising and  died  in  Marshall  when  about  eighty-nine  years 
of  age.    His  son,  Major  Henry  Raguet,  was  a  Confederate 
officer  in  command  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Confederate 


army  at  the  battle  of  Glorietta,  and  the  Confederate 
Camp  of  Veterans  at  Nacogdoches  is  named  in  his  honor. 
Mrs.  Irion,  who  died  at  Overton,  Texas,  in  November, 
1883,  was  a  favorite  young  friend  of  General  Houston. 
Some  of  the  correspondence  now  in  the  collection  owned 
by  Mr.  Irion  at  Dallas  reveal  the  high  esteem  in  which 
she  was  held  by  the  president  of  Texas,  and  she  was  one 
of  the  few  intimate  friends  with  whom  the  general  car- 
ried on  a  correspondence.  It  was  Mrs.  Irion  who  buckled 
the  generars  sword  on  him  just  before  the  battle  that 
won  Texas  independence  and  his  thoughts  turned  to  her 
in  a  letter  when  he  lay  wounded  after  that  famous  battle. 
Dr.  Irion  and  wife  had  two  daughters  and  two  sons  who 
grew  up. 

The  youngest  of  these  children,  James  Bagnet  Irion, 
was  tiorn  January  22.  1855.  was  reared  in  Nacogdoches, 
was    educated    in    the    Kentucky    Military    Institute    at 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  and  at  Eastman 's  Business  College 
in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.    His  early  life  until  reacning 
his  majority  was  spent  in  Nacogdoches,  which  town  he 
left  in  1876  to  engage  in  business  at  Overton.    For  four 
years  he  kept  books  for  a  business  house  in  that,  place, 
and  then  began  selling  goods  on  his  own  account.    From 
Overton    Mr.    Irion    moved    to    Henderson    in    1905   and 
became  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Irion  &  Alford  for 
two  years.     Selling  his  interest  to  John  B.  Mayfield,  he 
m6ved  to  Dallas  in  1907,  and  has  since  had  his  business 
headquarters  on  Elm  Street.     Mr.  Irion  handles  an  im- 
portant business  in  real  estate,  especially  in  the  buying 
and  selling  of  farm  lands,  and   his  operations  and  his 
individual  holdings  are  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Mont- 
gomery,  Walker,   Nacogdoches,   Rusk,   Smith,   Cherokee, 
Wood  and  Angeline  and  other  East  Texas  counties.    In 
this  connection  it  is  recalled  that  a  west  Texas  county 
by   its  name  constitutes  a  permanent  memorial  to  the 
character  and  place  in  history  held  by  Dr.  Irion.     Mr. 
Irion   outside   of  his  successful   career   in   business   has 
allowed  himself  no  participation  in  politics,  though  he 
is  a  stanch  Democrat. 

In  Marshall.  Texas,  March  12,  1884,  occurred  his  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Ewing  Brownrigg.  Her  father  was 
Major  R.  T.  Brownrigg,  who  was  killed  during  the  war 
in  the  vicinity  of  Red  River,  at  the  same  time  that  Gen- 
eral Tom  Green  lost  his  life.  Major  Brownrigg  was  a 
lawyer  in  Austin,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
which  passed  the  secession  proclamation,  to  which  Major 
Brownrigg 's  name  was  attached  as  a  signer.  He  eame 
to  Texas  from  Columbus,  Mississippi,  and  married  there 
Miss  Octavia  Calhoun.  They  had  only  two  children, 
the  second  of  whom  is  Mrs.  Alexander  Pope  of  MarshalL 
Mrs.  Irion  has  a  sword  which  was  presented  to  her  father 
after  the  battle  of  Glorietta,  New  Mexico,  that  trophy 
having  been  captured  from  a  Federal  officer  and  pre- 
sented to  Major  Brownrigg  by  General  Scurry.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Irion  have  the  following  children:  Annabel 
is  the  wife  of  Jo  A.  Worsham,  of  the  firm  of  Brooks  & 
Worsham,  Dallas  attorneys.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worsham 
have  one  child,  Irion.  Dick  Brownrigg  is  with  tlie 
Cameron  Automobile  Company  of  Dallas.  James  R.,  Jr., 
is  associated  with  his  father  in  business  at  Dallas,  and 
Mortimer  Thorn  is  the  youngest. 

Robert  Anderson  Bennett,  M.  D.  Among  those  in 
Wichita  Falls  and  vicinity  who  have  gained  renown  in 
the  medical  fraternity  is  numbered  Dr.  Bennett,  who  is 
conscientiously  and  self-sacrificingly  devoting  his  life  to 
the  betterment  and  uolifting  of  the  noble  profession 
which  he  has  chosen.  He  is  a  native  son  of  Pennsylvania, 
bom  in  Westmoreland  county  on  the  2d  of  Decemher, 
1866,  to  William  and  Mary  Ann  (Turner)  Bennett,  wlio 
also  claimed  Pennsylvania  as  the  state  of  their  nativity. 
The  father,  a  pioneer  railroad  builder,  was  the  first  train 
dispatcher  at  Pittsburgh  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  and  prior  to  the  advent  of  that  road  through 
the  citv  he  carried  the  Adams  express  from  Pittsburgh 
to  Philadelphia.     In  1876  he  bought  a  plantation  near 
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Bichmond,  Virginia,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until 
1898,  when  he  sold  that  place  and  returned  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  there  his  death  occurred  in  1900.  He  was 
born  in  1813.  Mrs.  Bennett  still  continues  to  reside  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  she  has  attained  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven  years. 

Robert  Bennett  attended  first  the  common  schools  of 
his  native  state,  later  supplementing  this  training  in  the 
state  normal  school,  and  with  this  training  to  serve  as 
a  foundation  he  began  life's  active  battle,  learning  the 
trade  of  a  machinist  and  working  in  Johnstown,  Penn- 
sylvania, until  the  flood  of  1888.  He  then  went  to  New- 
port News,  Virginia,  and  from  there  to  the  Norfolk  navy 
yard,  where,  after  witnessing  the  Naval  Review,  he 
joined  the  American  navy  and  made  the  trip  around 
the  world.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term,  in  1893,  he 
returned  to  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  Government  employ. 

It  was  in  1902  that  Mr.  Bennett  took  up  the  study  of 
medicine,  entering  at  that  time  the  George  Washington 
University  in  Washington,  D.  C,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1906,  and  he  continued  to  remain  in  that  city 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  his  coming  to 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  in  1910,  arriving  here  on  the  2d 
day  of  February.  He  is  now  associated  in  his  medical 
practice  with  Dr.  L.  Coons,  the  oldest  practicing  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  in  Wichita  Falls.  Dr.  Bennett  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  is  a 
Master  Mason. 

He  was  married  to  Alice  E.  Cox  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1896.  Mrs.  Bennett  is  a  native  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  her  great-grandfather,  General  Ebenezer 
Cox,  fought  for  his  country  in  the  Revolutionary  war 
and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Oriskany.  To  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Bennett  was  born  a  son,  Eugene  Cox  Bennett,  on 
the  14th  of  Februarv,  1898,  and  a  daughter,  Gertrude 
E.,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1900. 

J,  Frank  Richardson.  Tuition  is  ours  for  the  asking 
in  the  various  fields  of  liunian  endeavor;  lessons  are  daily 
broujjht  home  to  us;  we  nee<l  no  school  or  instructors 
to  show  us  in  which  direction  we  must  direct  the  course 
of  our  efforts  to  gain  position  and  success.  It  is  granted 
that  stndv  is  needed,  but  the  careers  of  the  men  who  have 
tried  and  who  have  attained  furnish  better  instruction 
than  can  be  gained  through  any  other  line.  One  of  the 
best  of  these  lessons  is  that  a  real  man  does  not  allow 
himself  to  admit  that  the  word  **quit^^  has  found  a 
place  in  our  dictionary,  our  vocabulary  or  our  personality. 
In  this  connection  a  case  may  be  taken  to  illustrate  the 
point — the  career  of  .7.  Frank  Richardson,  of  Liberty. 
He  has  known  adversity;  he  has  felt  its  sting  and  its 
humiliation,  but  he  has  risen  above  those  things  which 
make  for  trouble  financially,  and  through  a  cheerful 
nature  and  energetic  life  has  not  only  forgotten  the  dark 
days  of  his  career,  but  has  been  able  and  willing  to  help 
others  over  the  obstacles  that  lie  in  the  path  of  ambition. 

Mr.  Richardson  is  a  native  of  Liberty  county,  born 
here  October  2.  1S71.  His  father,  Joseph  Richardson, 
had  come  to  the  county  in  1859  from  New  York  City, 
where  he  settled  as  a  youth  from  Ireland.  He  was  born 
at  Carrigohne,  County  Cork,  in  1830,  the  son  of  an  Eng- 
lish father  and  Irish  mother.  James  Richardson,  his 
father,  left  old  England  and  married  an  Episcopal 
woman,  and  because  he  allied  himself  with  an  Irish  lady 
he  was  disinherited  at  home.  To  their  union  there  were 
born  three  daughters  and  five  sons,  viz.:  Joseph,  the 
father  of  J.  Frank,  of  this  review;  Robert,  who  spent  his 
life  largely  in  San  Francisco,  but  who  died  in  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  without  issue;  one  son  who  was  drowned  at 
sea :  Arthur,  who  died  in  Ireland ;  Edward,  who  died 
in  Texas,  without  issue;  James,  who  died  in  Ireland, 
without  a  family;  Martha  and  Eliza,  who  both  died  as 
maidens:  and  .lane,  who  became  Mrs.  Callahan  and  died 
in  Ireland. 

.Tosenh  Richardson  left  Ireland  as  a  youth  of  sixteen 
years  and  came  to  New  York  city,  working  his  passage 


over.  For  three  years  after  his  landing  he  worked  in 
New  York  for  a  man  for  his  board  and  clothes,  and  in 
the  meantime  learned  business  methods  by  experience  and 
became  a  bookkeeper.  In  1859  he  made  a  start  for  the 
Southwest.  He  is  said  to  have  made  the  journey  chiefly 
on  foot,  and  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between 
the  South  and  the  North  he  opened  a  little  store  with 
money  advanced  him  by  a  friend.  He  entered  the  Con- 
federate army  twice,  but  was  discharged  because  of  a 
disabled  right  foot,  which  prevented  him  from  keeping 
up  with  the  forced  marches  his  company  was  compelled 
to  make.  He  was  then  made  an  agent  of  the  Confeder- 
ate government  to  collect  dues  and  to  do  other  things 
prescribed  in  his  commission  from  the  Confederate  states. 
After  the  war  he  was  justice  of  the  peace  and  also 
served  in  the  capacity  of  member  of  the  board  of  county 
commissioners.  Mr.  Richardson  resumed  merchandise 
after  the  war  and  died  while  prospecting  for  a  location 
in  California,  being  buried  in  grave  No.  136,  in  Ma- 
sonic Cemetery,  San  Francisco.  He  joined  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  in  Baltimore,  and  was  a  prom- 
inent factor  in  the  Masonic  lodge  at  Liberty.  He  was  a 
man  of  spiritual  righteousness  and  right  convictions, 
and  in  his  political  affiliation  supported  the  Democratic 
party.  Mr.  Richardson  was  married  at  Liberty  to  Miss 
Mary  Jane  Partlow,  daughter  of  J.  Y.  L.  Partlow,  and 
she  died  at  Liberty,  February  20,  1914,  leaving  our  sub- 
ject as  her  only  child. 

J.  Frank  Richardson  was  educated  at  Greenwood, 
South  Carolina,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years  began 
his  business  career  at  Lufkin,  Texas,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  sawmill  firm  of  Moore  &  Richardson  until 
the  great  panic  of  1893  came  on  and  swept  this  firm, 
along  with  many  others,  to  financial  ruin.  Nothing 
daunted,  Mr.  Richardson  came  to  Liberty  and  engaged 
in  the  general  merchandise  business,  in  which  he  has 
continued  with  much  success  to  the  present  time,  doing 
business  in  the  oldest  stand  at  Liberty,  built  by  the 
Halffs  of  pioneer  days  here.  He  has  also  engaged  in 
cattle  raising  and  farming,  and  in  the  latter  line  is  now 
clearing  up  land  that  was  in  cultivation  under  his  father 
right  after  the  Civil  war,  and  that  has  since  returned  to 
a  virgin  state  of  timber.  As  a  citizen  Mr.  Richardson 
has  served  as  alderman  and  as  mayor  of  Liberty  and 
while  he  was  a  member  of  the  council  a  new  frame  two- 
story  schoolhouse  was  erected,  and  it  subsequently  gave 
way  to  the  new  brick  structure,  which  was  erected  under 
his  administration  as  mayor  of  the  city.  He  lias  at- 
tended numerous  state  conventions  as  a  delegate,  and 
was  present  at  the  famous  "Carshed''  convention  at 
Houston  when  the  Texas  democracy  split  and  the  con- 
test for  the  governorship  between  Hogg  and  dark  took 
place.  He  was  in  the  convention  also  which  nominated 
R.  V.  Davidson  for  attorney  general  of  Texas,  lined  up 
on  the  Bailey  side  in  the  great  and  persistent  fight  made 
on  the  senator  in  Texas,  and  was  in  the  delegation  from 
Liberty  county,  which  carried  coonskin  banners,  to  meet 
the  senator  at  Houston,  and  which  attracted  to  itself 
widespread  notoriety  in  the  city  and  the  state. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  married  at  Liberty,  Texas,  to 
Miss  Mittie  Chambers,  a  daughter  of  Landon  Clay 
Chambers  of  this  city.  The  children  bom  to  this  union 
are  as  follows:  Chambers,  James  Franklin  and  Robert 
Marshall,  the  last  named  in  honor  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  who  waa 
a  brother  of  Mr.  Richardson's  maternal  great-grand- 
mother. 

Ashley  "W.  Fly,  M.  D.  Among  the  citizens  of  Gal- 
veston who  during  the  past  two  decades  have  borne  the 
heat  and  burden  of  civic  responsibilities,  and  to  whom 
most  credit  is  due  for  the  present  reputation  of  the  city 
as  a  municipal  corporation  and  business  center,  the  ap- 
propriate honors  and  rewards  have  been  often  parcelled 
out.  Dr.  Fly  was  one  who  performed  his  most  con- 
spicuous services  in  behalf  of  the  city  during  the  days 
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of  corruption  preceding  the  storm  calamities  of  1900. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  Galveston  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  to  his  profes- 
sion he  has  always  given  his  best  energies  and  enthu- 
siasm, his  participation  in  city  politics  having  been  only 
an  incident  of  a  busy  professional  career  and  purely 
the  result  of  his  willingness  to  sacrifice  his  time  and 
efforts  in  behalf  of  a  city,  which  twenty  years  ago  was 
certainly  one  of  the  worst  governed  municipalities  of 
Texas. 

Ashley  W.  Fly  was  born  in  Yallobusha  county,  Mis- 
sissippi, August  27,  1855,  a  son  of  Anderson  and  Mar- 
garet Jane  (Giles)  Fly.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
Tennessee,  and  his  mother  of  North  Carolina.  Anderson 
Fly  was  a  Methodist  minister  for  many  years  in  Mis- 
sissippi, and  was  what  is  known  as  a  Doctrinal  Meth- 
odist. The  son  Ashley  received  a  good  literary  educa- 
tion in  private  schools,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
took  a  special  course  in  Latin  under  Professor  Smith, 
of  Eureka,  Mississippi,  an  Oxford  graduate,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1873,  he  entered  the  Louisville  Medical  College, 
graduating  in  February,  1875.  For  his  student  work  in 
anatomy  he  took  the  college  prize,  and  also  the  prize 
offered  by  Professor  Kelley  for  work  in  surgical  anatomy, 
these  prizes  having  been  won  by  competitive  examina- 
tions. His  career  as  a  physician  and  surgeon  began  at 
Bryan,  Texas,  in  1875.  In  November,  1876,  he  moved 
to  Galveston,  and  since  that  date  has  been  active  as  a 
physician  and  surgeon  in  this  city.  He  came  to  Galves- 
ton to  take  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  Old  Texas  Medi- 
cal College  &  Hospital.  During  1878-79,  Dr.  Fly  served 
as  house  surgeon  for  the  Galveston  City  Hospital,  and 
during  1883  was  president  of  the  Galveston  Board  of 
Health.  When  the  Texas  Medical  College  &  Hospital 
was  reorganized,  he  became  professor  of  anatomy  and 
clinical  surgery,  and  held  that  chair  for  six  years.  Dr. 
Fly  has  been  devoted  not  only  to  his  private  practice, 
but  to  the  broader  interests  of  his  profession  in  city  and 
state.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Texas  State  Medical 
Society,  and  has  served  as  president  of  the  Galveston 
Medical  County  Society.  His  work  in  the  committees 
of  the  State  Society  has  been  notable,  and  his  report  as 
chairman  of  the  section  on  surgery  and  anatomy  appears 
in  the  transactions  of  18SS.  The  doctor  also  belongs 
to  the  American  Medical  Association.  For  the  past 
thirty  years  Dr.  Fly  has  been  visiting  surgeon  to  St. 
^farv's*^  hospital,  arid  is  an  honorary  member  of  the 
visiting  surj^ieal  staff.  For  two  years  he  was  on  the 
board  of  rodents  of  the  University  of  Texas,  and  for 
two  years  a  nieiiiber  of  the  Texas  State  Board  of  Health. 
Though  he  has  no  specialty  in  his  ])rofession,  he  has 
been  exceptionally  successful  in  surgery,  and  has  a  large 

practice. 

The  introduction  of  Dr.  Fly  to  municipal  politics  came 
in  1891,  when  he  began  a  two-year  term  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  public  works.  Of  the  thirty-three  meet- 
ings held  by  the  board,  he  missed  attendance  at  one 
or  two.  In  1893  he  was  nominated  and  elected  mayor, 
being  siipjiorted  by  the  decent  element  of  citizenship, 
and  entering  ofUce  with  a  plurality  of  1,239  votes.  Gal- 
veston at  that  time  was  a  typical  American  city  in  its 
government,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  both  the 
administration  and  tlie  financial  affairs  were  in  the  con- 
trol of  a  "ring.*'  Dr.  Fly  came  as  a  new  force  into 
local  politics,  and  the  conflict  l>etween  himself  and  the 
"ring"  Ix'gnn  at  once.  In  the  interest  of  the  city  he 
vetoed  thirty-three  measures  ]»assed  by  the  council  during 
the  next  two  years.  Still  the  ring  was  strong  encnigh 
t(»  pass  these  bills  over  his  veto.  Then  he  resorted  to 
the  rccouise  of  refusing  to  sign  any  warrants  of  con- 
tracts, and  the  struggle  went  to  the  supreme  court.  By 
liaving  himself  enjoined,  Mavor  Fly  was  sustained  in 
all  but  two  of  the  cases.  He  ha<l  been  mayor  but  a 
short  while,  when  he  began  to  understand  the  complete 
dominance  of  inetliciency  and  laxity  in  every  department, 
and   one   of   the   means  by   which   he   sought    to   expose 


conditions  was  to  secure  an  official  examination  of  the 
city's  books.  The  council  refused  an  appropriation  for 
that  purpose,  and  Dr.  Fly,  public-spiritea,  paid  an  audit- 
ing firm  for  an  examination  and  investigation  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  The  report  of  the  auditing  committee  dis- 
closed all  the  scandalous  details  which  have  been  So 
familiar  in  American  politics  during  recent  years.  In 
1895  Dr.  Fly  was  re-elected  to  the  office  of  mayor  by  a 
clear  majority  over  all  candidates,  of  1,104,  and  in  1897 
was  returned  to  office  by  a  majority  of  808.  In  the 
meantime  some  change  had  been  made  for  the  better, 
chiefly  as  the  result  of  a  revision  of  the  municipal  law 
by  which  aldermen  were  elected  **at  large"  instead  of 
by  ward.  Following  upon  this  change  the  Good  Govern- 
ment club  of  Galveston  had  nominated  and  elected  eight 
out  of  twelve  aldermen.  Thus  during  the  last  four 
years  of  Mayor  Fly's  administration  he  had  a  working 
majority  in  the  council,  and  many  *wholesome  and  pro- 
gressive measures  were  passed  for  clearing  up  the  old 
tangled  condition  of  city  finance  and  government.  The 
vigilance  of  the  citizens,  however,  gradually  waned,  and 
in  1899,  when  Dr.  Fly  was  again  a  candidate,  a  thousand 
negro  voters  were  imported,  and  the  first  efficient  mayor 
the  city  had  had  for  many  years  was  retired  to  private 
life. 

In  the  following  year,  1900,  in  the  chaos  following 
the  great  storm,  he  proved  one  of  the  strongest  leaders 
of  the  stricken  city.  He  was  chairman  of  the  burial 
committee.  He  was  offered  the  chairmanship  of  the 
relief  committee,  but  declined,  as  it  did  not  meet  with 
his  view  of  public  propriety  that  the  majority  of  the 
committee  were  not  naturalized  citizens,  and  were  un- 
willing to  make  public  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  the  relief  fund.  Dr.  Fly  justly  held  that  relief  funds 
should  be  receipted  for  and  disbursed  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  public  moneys.  In  recent 
years  Dr.  Fly,  who  is  still  a  vigorous  man,  showing  no 
diminution  of  his  ability  and  energies  in  his  profession, 
has  devoted  practically  all  his  attention  to  his  profes-  . 
sion,  and  keeps  entirely  clear  from  politics,  but  on 
July  1.  1913,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Colquitt  as 
a  member  of  the  JBoard  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  Texas. 

In  March,  1878,  Dr.  Fly  was  married  to  Miss  Kate  R. 
Wilson.  She  died  on  January  2,  1905,  without  issue. 
The  Doctor's  home  is  at  2926  O  Street. 

Vance  G.  Snedecor.  The  bureau  of  current  indus- 
trv',  under  the  TTnited  States  Department  of  Agrieulture, 
has  for  a  number  of  years  been  conducting  a  work  of 
lasting  and  inestimable  benefit  to  the  agriculture  of 
Texas,  as  well  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  Union,  and 
those  actively  connected  with  the  work  of  this  bureau 
are  probably  doing  more  for  the  present  and  future 
destiny  of  Texas  agriculture  than  all  of  the  largest 
planters  and  crop  raisers  of  the  present  time.  The 
work  of  Mr.  Snedecor  is  that  of  demonstrator  for  the 
farmers*  co-operative  demonstration  work,  in  connection 
with  this  bureau  of  current  industry,  and  his  work  la 
specially  important  for  Fort  Bend  county  and  this 
vicinity.  Mr.  Snedecor  is  a  young  man  who  was  bom 
in  this  region,  was  trained  to  farm  life,  is  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  the  ambitions  and  character  of  the  agri- 
cultural class  in  this  part  of  the  state,  and  is  utilising 
his  many  rare  opportunities  for  public  usefulness  in  his 
present  position. 

Born  in  Fort  Bend  county,  June  17,  1884,  Vance  G. 
Snedecor  secured  a  practical  knowledge  of  plants,  growth 
and  soil  during  his  youth,  and  to  this  he  added  a  care- 
ful study  which  enabled  him  to  successfully  pass  the 
civil  service  examination.  To  his  present  work  he  is 
bringing  an  energy  and  hard-headed  judgment  which 
are  accomplishing  many  notable  results,  and  making  of 
the  service  a  factor  of  great  value  to  this  community. 

Mr.  Snedecor -8  father  was  Bolivar  G.  Snedecor.  who 
came  to   Texas   in    1868   from  Green  county,  AlaDama. 
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The  maiden  name  of  his  mother  was  Sallie  Tarver,  and 
she  was  a  native  of  Texas.  The  father's  family  were 
planters  and  slave-owners,  and  in  Alabama  the  father 
received  superior  schooling,  attending  a  preparatory 
school  at  Louisville.  Durmg  his  school  days  in  thjjs 
city,  when  he  was  a  boy  of  only  fourteen  years  of  age, 
he  and  some  of  his  comrades  stole  a  lot  of  ammunition 
and  supplies  from  the  Federal  army  and  attempted  to 
take  them  to  the  Confederate  lines.  The  boys  were  cap- 
tured and  despoiled  of  their  booty,  but  they  themselves 
escaped  and  never  received  any  punishment  for  what 
might  have  been  deemed  an  act  of  high  treason.  The 
paternal  grandfather,  V.  G.  Snedecor,  was  a  man  of 
thorough  learning,  and  served  as  Master  of  Chancery 
and  Clerk  in  the  state  of  Alabama  until  his  death.  He 
had  the  distinction  of  drawing  and  publishing  the  first 
map  ever  made  of  Green  county,  Alabama,  and  this  map 
is  still  much  prized  and  referred  to  by  all  land  owners 
and  real  estate  men  in  that  section. 

Bolivar  G.  Snedecor,  the  father,  coming  to  Texas, 
engaged  in  stock  raising.  He  was  one  of  the  strong 
men  during  the  reconstruction  period,  at  the  time  when 
the  south  most  needed  men  of  strong  and  self-reliant 
character,  and  he  did  a  large  part  in  helping  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos  in  this  section  of  the  state.  After 
his  marriage  he  settled  in  Areola  where  he  was  engaged 
in  the  general  mercantile  business  for  two  years,  but 
then  removed  to  the  western  part  of  Fort  Bend  county 
and  bought  a  small  farm  upon  which  he  still  resides. 
The  farm  is  located  on  the  San  Bernard  river,  and  is 
one  of  the  fine  plantations  in  that  part  of  old  Fort 
Bend  county.  The  mother  is  also  still  living.  The 
father  has  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  and  as  county 
commissioner,  and  taught  school  in  this  county.  In  the 
family  there  were  nine  children:  Opal  and  Emma  are 
deceased.  Those  living  are  as  follows:  Gayle,  a  former 
district  clerk,  who  resides  in  Riehmond ;  Karma ;  Inez ; 
Charles;  Thomas;  Sallie,  wife  of  Ralj)h  McCaiiley,  of 
Needville,  Texas. 

Vance  G.  Snedecor  received  his  early  education  in  the 
country  schools,  and  during  the  intervals  of  his  school 
days  worked  on  the  farm  where  he  laid  the  basis  of  his 
sound  experience  in  agricultural  methods.  His  youth 
being  passed  in  the  greatest  of  the  sugar  districts  of 
Texas,  he  was  identified  with  that  industry  for  several 
years,  and  also  followed  the  trade  of  blacksmith.  Prior 
to  his  appointment  to  his  present  position,  he  was  assist- 
ant government  recorder  in  the  engineering  department 
during  the  work  of  dredging  tlie  Brazos  river.  Subse- 
quently he  was  assistant  postmaster  at  House. 

On  January  18,  1911,  Mr.  Snedecor  married  Miss 
Hycintha  Wheat,  of  Bell  county.  Her  father  was  James 
W.  Wheat,  a  pioneer  and  for  many  years  sheriff  of  Bell 
county.  One  child  has  been  born  of  their  marriage  Boli- 
ver  Allen  Snedecor.  Mr.  Snedecor,  as  also  his  father  and 
oldosl  brother,  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  order. 

J.  H.  P.  Davis.  A  Texan  whose  family  history  con- 
nects him  intimately  with  almost  the  entire  period  of 
settlement  and  development  in  the  state  and  whose  own 
interest  and  activity  are  among  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant in  Fort  Bend  county.  No  citizen  of  the  state, 
however,  would  be  most  likely  to  take  false  pride  in  the 
fact  of  what  he  has  achieved  in  material  prosperity,  and 
measures  his  satisfaction  in  wealth  through  his  efforts 
in  the  promotion  of  movements  and  enterprises  which 
have  l)iouglit  improvement  and  welfare  to  his  part  of 
tlio  state. 

Few  men  in  southern  Texas  are  identified  with  more 
important  interests  than  Mr.  Davis.  He  is  an  organizer 
and  one  of  the  large  owners  of  the  J.  H.  P.  Davis  & 
Co.  private  bank  at  ])()th  Richmond  and  Rosenberg,  being 
president  of  both  institutions.  He  is  the  possessor  of 
large  real  estate  interests,  in  different  parts  of  the  state, 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Richmond  Cotton  Com- 


pany, of  which  he  has  been  president  ten  years,  is  presi- 
dent and  one  of  the  large  owners  of  the  Richmond  Elec- 
tric Light  Company,  is  president  of  the  Rosenberg  Gin 
Company,  and  director  in  the  great  Southern  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Houston. 

J.  H.  P.  Davis  was  born  in  Fort  Bend  county,  Febru- 
ary 11,  1851,  a  son  of  W.  K.  and  Eliza  Jane  (Pickens) 
Davis.  On  both  sides  the  family  is  among  the  oldest  of 
the  American  settlers  in  Southern  Texas.  The  father's 
people  came  from  Alabama  to  this  state  in  1830,  and 
took  up  a  league  of  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos 
river.  The  mother's  people  came  from  Kentucky  along 
about  the  same  time,  and  their  settlement  was  part  of 
the  present  town  of  Richmond.  The  parents  of  Mr. 
Davis  were  married  in  Fort  Bend  county,  and  the  father 
was  for  many  years  known  as  a  stockman  and  farmer. 
In  1856  he  moved  to  the  town  of  Richmond  and  estab- 
lished a  meat  market.  He  was  a  man  of  splendid  mind 
and  executive  ability  and  throughout  this  section  was 
known  as  Captain  Davis.  During  the  Civil  war  he  had 
raised  a  company  and  commanded  it  for  some  local 
service. 

Mr.  J.  H.  P.  Davis  was  reared  in  Fort  Bend  county, 
during  the  decade  preceding,  and  during  the  years  of 
the  war.  He  thus  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  old 
planting  system  which  prevailed  in  this  section  of  Texas 
until  the  final  break-up  as  a  result  of  the  war.  He  at- 
tained such  education  as  the  schools  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  home  permitted,  and  early  in  life  became 
as  much  at  home  in  the  saddle  as  under  his  father's  roof. 
He  became  in  all  things  a  typical  cowboy,  as  that  term 
represented  the  activities  of  the  old  range  period,  and 
it  is  to  the  stock  industry  that  he  has  given  the  best 
years  of  his  career.  Mr.  Davis  is  one  of  the  best  known 
Texas  cattlemen,  although  his  other  large  interests  have 
absorbed  most  of  his  attention  in  recent  years.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Texas  Cattle  Raisers  Association,  and  for 
ten  years  has  been  a  member  of  its  executive  committee. 
In  recent  years  he  has  been  placed  on  the  finance  com 
mittee  of  the  National  Live*  Stock  Association.  Mr. 
Davis  is  a  member  of  the  Richmond  Independent  School 
district,  and  has  been  its  president  for  seven  years.  For 
seven  years  all  told  he  has  served  as  a  county  commis- 
sioner of  Fort  Bend  county,  and  so  far  as  possible  has 
accepted  all  the  opportunity  for  public  service,  and  has 
given  his  energies  as  disinterestedly  for  the  promotion 
of  the.  public  welfare  as  he  would  have  employed  them 
for  the  success  of  his  private  business. 

On  February  10,  1875,  Mr.  Davis  married  Miss  Susan 
Elizabeth  Ryon,  of  Fort  Bend  county.  Mrs.  Davis  was 
a  daughter  of  Col.  William  Ryon  and  Mary  M.  Ryon. 
One  child,  born  of  this  marriage,  Daisy  Belle,  died  in 
infancy.  The  other  children  still  living  of  the  marriage 
are  Mrs.  Mamie  E.  George  of  Fort  Bend,  and  T.  W., 
who  lives  at  home.  Five  years  after  the  death  of  his 
first  wife  Mr.  Davis  married  Miss  Belle  Ryon,  of  Frank- 
lin, Kentucky,  a  cousin   of  his  first  wife. 

Wm.  Kinchen  Davis,  the  father  of  J.  H.  P.  and  Capt. 
William  Ryon,  the  father  of  Mr.  J.  H.  P.  Davis's  first 
wife  were  "both  comrades  in  the  Mier  expedition,  and 
also  in  the  Somerville  expedition,  both  of  which  are 
subjects  of  important  chapters  in  early  Texas  history. 
Both  these  men  in  the  course  of  service  were  severely 
wounded,  both  were  captured,  and  both  were  forced  to 
accept  the  characteristic  experience  meted  out  to  so 
many  American  prisoners  taken  during  those  years. 
They  were  among  the  prisoners  who  drew  beans,  white 
and' black,  to  decide  the  fate  which  should  be  allowed 
them.  The  white  beans  signified  life,  and  the  black  beans 
death.  Both  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Ryon  were  fortunate 
in  drawing  the  white  beans,  and  though  they  had  to  en- 
dure many  dreary  months  of  prison  life  and  hardships, 
finally  reached  home.  Every  history  of  Texas  contains  a 
narrative  of  the  expeditions  in  which  these  men  engaged, 
and  those  chapters  are  essentially  part  of  the  family  nar- 
rative. 
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SuFFiELD  Clapp.  Often  we  find  a  man  not  wealthy 
or  powerful,  yet  with  hosts  of  friends  and  the  popularity 
which  comes  from  genuine  friendship.  Such  a  man  is 
Suffield  Clapp,  of  Wharton,  Texas.  Mr.  Clapp  is  now  a 
man  well  along  in  years  but  he  is  still  active  and  takes 
an  interested  part  in  all  that  transpires  about  him.  He 
has  been  a  farmer  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  and 
has  built  up  a  comfortable  fortune,  being  a  man  upon 
whom  everyone  feels  they  may  depend,  and  being  a 
hard  worker  and  good  business  man. 

Sufiield  Clapp  was  born  in  Grilford  county,  North  Caro- 
lina, on  the  2nd  of  July,  1838,  the  son  of  Jacob  and 
Winifred  (Cobb)  Clapp,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  the 
Btate  of  North  Carolina.  Jacob  Clapp  was  a  planter 
and  a  slave  holder  before  the  Civil  war.  He  moved 
from  North  Carolina  to  Tennessee  in  1839  and  there 
grew  com  and  tobacco  until  1850  when  he  came  to  Colo- 
rado county,  Texas.  Here  he  bought  land  and  continued 
as  a  planter  until  his  death  which  occurred  in  1869. 
Seven  children  were  bom  to  Jacob  Clapp  and  his  wife, 
as  folTows:  Peter  L.,  who  lives  in  Brookline,  Texas; 
John  lives  in  Heme,  Texas,  E.  D.  lives  at  Lissie,  Texas, 
and  A.  H.,  W.  M.  and  an  infant  are  dead.  Mr.  Clapp 
and  five  of  his  brothers  were  all  members  of  the  Con- 
federate army,  a  goodly  number  for  one  father  to  give 
for  the  service  of  his  country. 

Suffield  Clapp  lived  at  home  and  helped  his  father 
until  he  was  grown.  In  April,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Coiji- 
pany  A  of  the  Fifth  Texas  Cavalry,  under  the  famous 
Tom  Green,  and  from  this  time  until  the  end  of  the 
war  he  was  constantly  in  active  service  except  for  the 
time  in  which  he  was  a  prisoner  or  in  the  hospital.  He 
enlisted  at  Columbus,  Texas,  and  first  saw  service  in 
New  Mexico.  Here  he  was  at  Santa  Fe  and  in  the  battle 
of  Val  Verde.  In  the  latter  conflict  he  was  shot  through 
both  thighs  and  was  in  the  hospital  for  two  months.  He 
was  later  captured  at  the  battle  of  Socorro  and  for  six 
months  lay  in  prison  at  Albuquerque.  He  was  then 
paroled  and  with  a  number  of  other  freed  prisoners  he 
succeeded  in  making  his  way  to  San  Antonio,  Texas.  This 
was  as  dangerous  a  task  as  any  of  the  service  had  been 
for  Cheir  way  lay  through  fhe  Indian  country  and  they 
had  several  skirmishes  with  the  Indians.  After  a  fur- 
lough of  ninety  days,  Mr.  Clapp  rejoined  his  command 
and  aided  in  the  capturing  of  the  Harriet  Lane.  He 
was  then  sent  into  Louisiana  and  while  there  took  part 
in  such  bloody  battles  as  Camp  Bislan,  Frankliq,  Ver- 
millionville,  Niblet's  Bluff,  La  Fourche,  Cox's  Planta- 
tion and  Donaldsonville.  He  was  later  in  service  in 
Texas  again,  and  here  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Mansfield,  Pleasant  Hill  and  Yellow  Bayou. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Clapp  returned  to  Columbus,  Texas, 
and  began  clerking  in  a  store.  He  later  went  to  farm- 
ing and  this  occupation  in  addition  to  that  of  carpentrv 
occupied  his  attention  until  he  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness. 

In  religious  matters  Mr.  Clapp 's  family  are  members 
of  the  Baptist  church.  He  is  a  member  of  Bushell  Camp, 
No.  228  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  and  takes 
the  warmest  interest  in  the  lives  of  his  old  comrades  in 
arms.  During  the  war  he  was  a  mess-mate  of  Major 
W.  L.  Davidson,  of  Richmond,  Texas.  At  one  time  Mr. 
Clapp  was  constable  and  deputy  sheriff  of  Colorado 
county,  Texas. 

Mr!  Clapp  married  Miss  Nannie  Mercer,  of  Louisiana, 
whose  father,  Herman  G.  Mercer  was  a  veteran  of  the 
Mexican  war.  Of  the  five  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clapp,  two  are  dead,  Fleming  Mercer  and  an  infant.  The 
others  are  A.  M.  Clapp,  a  banker  of  Glen  Flora;  H.  N. 
Clapp  and  Mrs.  Mary  Herring,  of  Wharton. 

J.  W^  Teaque,  M.  D.  Now  engaged  in  business  as  a 
merchant  at  Wharton,  Dr.  Teague  is  one  of  the  senior 
members  of  the  medical  profession  of  the  state,  and  had 
a  long  and  active  career  as  a  physician  before  he  entered 
business  life  at  Wharton.     The  career  of  Dr.  Teague  is 


one  of  varied  eventfulness  which  has  connected  him  with 
the  great  war  between  the  states  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  and  both  as  a  doctor  and  a  citizen  he  has  met  and 
discharged  the  responsibilities  of  life  with  fine  service  to 
his  fellow  men  and  with  credit  and  distinction  to  himself* 

Dr.  J.  W.  Teague  was  born  in  the  state  of  Alabama, 
July  1,  1842.  His  parents  were  B.  F.  and  Bosa  (Yeate- 
man)  Teague,  the  father  a  native  of  Alabama,  and  the 
mother  of  South  Carolina.  The  mother's  people  were 
planters  and  slave  holders  in  South  Carolina,  and  after- 
wards moved  their  possessions  to  Alabama,  where  the 
doctor's  parents  were  married.  The  paternal  great- 
grandfather Elijah  Teague,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Bevolu- 
tion  under  General  Lafayette,  having  come  with  that 
French  leader  from  France,  and  after  the  war  established 
bis  home  in  the  American  colony.  £.  B.  Teague,  another 
representative  of  the  same  family,  was  a  noted  Baptist 
minister  in  Alabama.  Many  of  the  later  generations 
have  been  prominent  either  as  lawyers,  doctors  or 
preachers.  Grandfather  James  Teague,  and  also  Grand- 
father Yeateman  were  pioneers  of  Alabama,  having 
located  in  that  state  when  the  Creek  Indians  were  still 
in  possession  of  most  of  the  land.  From  Alabama,  B. 
F.  Teague,  the  father,  moved  to  Arkansas,  where  he 
established  his  home  and  was  prominent  up  to  the  time 
of  the  war  which  caused  him  to  move  to  Texas.  He  was 
a  man  of  culture  and  education,  served  in  the  Arkansas 
legislature,  and  for  many  years  was  county  commis- 
sioner of  Franklin  county.  Arkansas.  Both  parents  died 
at  Mount  Vernon,  Texas.  Dr.  Teague  was  one  of  nine 
children,  being  the  oldest  of  the  four  now  living,  the 
other  three  being  as  follows:  James  S.,  of  Mount  Ver- 
non; Dr.  Joe  N.  Teague,  also  of  Mount  Vernon;  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Sanders,  of  Wharton.  Those  deceased  are: 
Cynthia  A.,  Margaret,  Sarah,  and  Bicx.  There  are  two 
half-brothers,  Jefferson  and  Richard,  who  reside  in  Oklap 
homa. 

Dr.  Teague  when  a  boy  was  reared  on  a  farm  and  had 
the  advantiages  of  private  schools  in  Arkansas,  and  his 
home  training  was  above  the  average.  On  April  15, 
1861,  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  at  Hampton,  Ar- 
kansas, going  in  as  first  lieutenant  of  Company  A  of  the 
Fourth  Arkansas  Infantry,  under  Col.  McNair.  This 
command  was  first  sent  to  north  Arkansas,  and  the  first 
important  engagement  was  the  battle  of  Pea  Bidge.  His 
regiment  was  then  sent  to  Bragg 's  Army,  and  thongh 
it  was  hurried  to  the  field  of  Shiloh  it  arrived  three  days 
after  the  great  battle  at  that  point.  Dr.  Teague  served 
under  Bragg  and  Johnston,  throughout  the  Tennesfee 
and  Mississippi  and  Georgia  campaigns,  and  some  of  the 
more  important  battles  in  which  he  participated  were: 
Corinth,  Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga,  Franklin,  Bich- 
mond  (Kentucky)  and  all  the  north  Georgia  battles,  in- 
cluding Ringgold,  Besaca,  Lovejoy,  Jonesboro,  and  th* 
other  fights  which  led  up  to  the  final  siege  of  Atlanta. 
His  last  battle  was  at  Bentonville,  North  Carolina.  Dr. 
Teague  received  a  wound  in  the  leg,  from  a  fragment 
of  shell  at  Pea  Bidge,  and  was  also  slightly  injurod  at 
Chickamauga.  A  veteran  soldier,  he  returned  home  after 
the  close  of  the  struggle  and  located  in  Cass  eonntj, 
Texas,  where  he  soon  afterwards  entered  the  Academy 
at  Pittsburg  to  complete  his  education.  He  then  studied 
medicine  with  Dr.  G.  W.  Stamps  of  Pittsburgh.  He 
received  his  certificate  from  the  medical  examiners,  and 
practiced  for  two  years,  after  which  he  took  a  conrse  in 
the  St.  Louis  Medical  School  and  continued  practiee  in 
Cass  county  until  1 873.  He  then  attended  and  graduated 
from  the  Marine  Hospital  Medical  College  and  in  1885 
resumed  practice  in  Franklin  county,  Texas.  Afterwards 
he  established  his  office  at  Alto  in  Cherokee  eonntj, 
where  he  remained  until  1898.  In  that  year  he  moTM 
to  Wharton,  where  he  established  himself  in  the  famitnitt 
business  and  now  has  one  of  the  best  establishments  of 
its  kind  in  south  Texas. 

Dr.  Teague  is  an  active  member  of  the  State  Medical 
Association,  and  has  qualified  for  piacticd  under  evwy 
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TexaH  medical  law  Rincc  that  of  1868.  Although  he  has 
iKjt  practiced  id  Wharton  he  still  keeps  up  hiH  reading 
and  study,  and  is  very  devoted  to  medicine  as  an  avoca- 
tion as  well  as  a  serious  calling. 

in  October,  18G8,  Dr.  Teague  married  Miss  Fannie 
Councill  of  Alabama,  a  daughter  of  Jesse  and  Bachel 
(Moachem)  Councill  of  Alabama.  The  two  children 
born  to  their  marriage,  both  living  in  Wharton  are: 
Mrs.  Tiggio  Andrews,  and  Mrs.  Nellie  Cole.  Mrs. 
Teague  is  now  deceased.  Dr.  Teague  is  a  member  of  the 
Hajjtist  church.  In  Masonry  he  is  one  of  the  oldest  mem- 
bers of  the  order  in  this  part  of  the  state,  having  been 
raised  through  the  first  degrees  mare  than  half  a  century 
ago.  lie  is  afliliated  with  the  local  lodge  at  Wharton, 
and  also  with  the  Eastern  Star.  For  six  years  of  his 
rosiiJence  at  Wharton  he  served  the  community  in  the 
office  of  mayor.  He  is  an  active  member  of  Buchell 
Camp  No.  228,  U.  C.  V.  at  Wharton. 

Jamks  V.  Bebokn.  By  both  the  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal lines  of  descent,  he  whoHc  name  introduces  this 
review  traces  his  lineage  to  ancestors  that  participated 
in  the  earliest  making  of  our  national  history,  Mr. 
J^ergen,  a  well-known  business  man  of  VA  Paso,  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  first  white  child  born  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  other  of  his  forebears  were 
followers  of  Koger  Williams  and  were  members  of  his 
Providence  colony.  The  numerous  hereditary  societies 
that  are  springing  into  existence  in  every  state  of  the 
Union  purpose  the  paying  of  public  honor  to  the  hardy 
pioneers  of  American  civilisation;  and  biography  has 
for  one  of  its  worthiest  aims  the  tracing  of  the  neces- 
sary connection  whicli  exists  between  the  courage,  enter- 
]>ri8e  and  honor  of  the  various  successful  men  of  today 
and  the  character  of  the  valiant  and  (Jod-fearing  men 
from  whom  he  derives  his  descent. 

Jarnes  V.  Bergen  was  born  on  F.ong  Island,  New  York, 
l>ecenil>er  4,  184L',  nnd  it  was  in  Hint  same  vicinity  that 
there  occnrred  the  nafivity  of  the  first  white  child  born 
on   New   York  soil,  tlie  son  of  Hans   hVanz  Bergen,  who 
was  the  founder  of  the  family  in  this  country  and  had 
corne  from  Jiergeu  in  his  native  Norway.     David  Bergen, 
the  father  of  James  V.,  also  was  a  native  of  the  Empire 
State,  and  passed  away  there  a  few  months  before  the 
oi)ening  of  the  Civil  war.     He  was  a  farmer  by  occu- 
j)ation   and   had   been   moderately  successful.     Ilis   wife 
was   Mary   E.   Valentine  as  a  maiden,  a  native  of  I^ong 
Island  and  a  descendant  of  English  forebears  that  were 
members  of  the  Koger  AVilliams  colony  of  Rhode  Island. 
James   V.   is  the  only  child  of  his  parents.    At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  was  an  orf»han  and  for  about  four  years 
thereafter  he  lived  with  an  uncle,  being  educated  in  the 
meantime  for  the  profession   of  surveyor.     The  summer 
of    |S()4,  when  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  went  west, 
and   (luring  the  following  winter  and  the  year  of   1865 
h<»  was  identified  with  the  engineering  corps  of  the  U.  S. 
army,    enlisting    in    Wisconsin.      From   there   he   drifted 
to  the  Pennsylvania  oil  regions,  where  he  remained  about 
four  years  and  became  interested  in  oil  wells,  but  was 
only   moderately   successful    in   those   operations.      From 
there    he    returned    to    Ivong    Island    and    was    married. 
Sljortly  afterward  he  and  his  wife  took  up  their  home 
in  (/linton,  Missouri,  where  he  followed  surveying  about 
three  years,  and  following  that  they  were  residents  of 
Carthage,  Missouri,  one  year.     In  1874  they  removed  to 
Austin,  Texas,  and  they  have  since  continued  residents 
of    tills    state,    their   home    during   the    first    twenty-five 
years  having  been  at  Austin,  and  since  1899  at  the  city 
of  101  Paso.     In  Austin  Mr.  Bergen  was  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business  and  in  perfecting  abstracts  and  titles. 
On   his  removal  to   El   Paso,   he  became  identified  with 
railroad    work,    in    construction    work    until    1902,    and 
since  then   he  has  been   real  estate  agent  and  tax  com- 
missioner for  the  El  Papo  &  Southwestern  Railway  Com- 
j)any.     Mr.  Bergen  early  had  to  commence  the  struggle 
of  life  for  himself,  but  with   an   alert  mind,  an  enter- 


prising spirit,  a  good  stock  of  persistence  and  an  intui- 
tive apprehension  of  possibilities,  he  has  well  availed 
himself  of  the  business  opportunities  that  have  pre- 
sented themselves  and  is  well  known,  both  in  Austin  and 
El  Paso,  as  a  resourceful  and  forceful  business  man. 
He  is  heartily  identified  with  the  progress  of  El  Paso, 
and  holds  the  most  optimistic  faith  in  the  city's  future. 
In  sentiment  Mr.  Bergen  is  a  Democrat,  but  while  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  this  party  and  in  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  day,  he  has  not  been  allured  by  political 
life  and  favor  and  has  never  sought  or  held  ofiice. 
He  is  a  Mason  and  holds  his  fraternity  membership  at 
Austin,  Texas. 

On  December  2,  1868,  at  Welland,  province  of  On- 
tario, Canada,  Mr.  Bergen  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Almira  M.  Beatty,  a  native  of  Canada  and  a  daugh- 
ter of  M.  Beatty.  The  pleasant  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bergen  is  located  at  527  West  Missouri  street,  £1  Paso. 

Gerard  Alexander  Harrison,  vice  president  of  the 
Wharton  National  Bank,  and  one  of  the  large  land 
owners  of  the  county,  is  prominent  and  popular  in  busi- 
ness and  financial  circles  in  the  city  and  county,  and 
takes  his  place  among  the  leading  men  thereof.  He 
was  born  in  Wharton  county,  Texas,  on  August  11,  1871, 
and  is  the  son  of  B.  A.  and  Rebecca  (Boiling)  Harrison, 
natives  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  respectively. 

B.  A.  Harrison  was  a  planter  in  his  native  state,  and 
he  came  to  Texas  two  years  before  the  inception  of  the 
Civil  war.     He  settled  first  in  Wharton  county,  where  he 
purchased   land   and   applied    himself    diligently    to   the 
businefis  of  farming.     In  his  native  state  he  had  been  a 
large  slaveholder,  and  he  continued  to  be  so  in  Texas 
as   long   as   conditions   made   it   possible.     Hogs,   cattle 
and   sugar   cane   were   raised    in   immense   quantities  on 
his  place,  and  he  was  among  the  most  prosperous  planters 
of  his  region.     When  the  war  broke  out  he  promptly  en- 
listed  in   the  service   of  the   Confederacy  and  went  to 
the  front,  continuing  in  the  service  until  all  was  over. 
He  reached  the  rank  of  Colonel  by  reason  of  his  gal- 
lantry and  bravery   in   action,   and  those  qualities  that 
marked  him  on  the  field  of  battle  were  prevalent  in  his 
everyday  life  as  well.     He  was  a  man  of  the  greatest 
energy,  and  did  much  to  develop  the  state  of  his  adop- 
tion during  his  residence  here.     When  he  died  in  Whar- 
ton county  he  was  mourned  as  one  of  her  most  revered 
citizens.    Two  brothers  of  the  subject, — Albert  and  Boil- 
ing,— are  deceased,  and  one  is  living  in  Wharton,    There 
are  three  sisters  also.     Mrs.  Vinyard,  Mrs.  Stafford  and 
Mrs.  Sorrel,  all  living  in  W^harton. 

Uf)on  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  Harrison  took  charge 
of  his  business  interests,  and  up  to  the  present  time  he 
has  been  engaged  in  the  management  of  the  estate. 
When  he  assumed  charge  of  the  estate  it  comprised  some 
three  thousand  acres,  the  which  he  had  increased, 
through  his  wise  administration  of  the  affairs,  to  seven 
thousand  acres,  the  property  today  being  known  as  one 
of  the  most  extensive  estates  in  the  county.  When  Mr. 
Harrison  was  nineteen  years  old  he  began  buying  and 
selling  mules,  and  so  well  did  he  prosper  in  that  enter- 
prise that  he  has  continued  in  the  work  up  to  the  present 
time.  Today  he  owns  a  sale  stable  in  Wharton  and  con- 
ducts a  lively  trafficing  in  mule  flesh  throughout  the 
county. 

In  addition  to  his  other  business  interests,  Mr.  Harri- 
son is  vice  president  of  the  Wharton  National  Bank,  of 
which  he  is  likewise  a  heavy  stockholder,  and  lie  is  also 
identified  with  other  enterprises  of  similar  nature. 

In  1893  Mr.  Harrison  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Daisy  Rowe,  the  daughter  of  S.  M.  Rowe.  Mrs. 
Harrison  passed  away  in  1893  and  in  1907  he  married 
Miss  Ruth  Cloud  of  Austin,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Cloud 
of  that  city.  They  have  three  children:  Rebecca  Boil- 
ing; Gerard  A,,  Jr,,  and  Ruth  Harrison, 

Mrs,  Harrison  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
and   her   husband   is  a   charter  member   of  the  White 
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►8,  after  twelve  years  of  continuous  service,  he  was 
elected  to  the  office,  but  he  resigned,  and  in  1902, 

earnest  solicitation  of  the  people,  he  once  more 
upon  himself  the  responsibilities  and  duties  in- 
nt  upon  his  election,  and  he  is  still  serving  therein, 
^  proven  himself  a  wise  and  able  guardian  of  the 
iterests  of  the  county. 

Ahldag  is  a  member  of  Buchell  Camp  No.  228 
1  Confederate  Veterans,  and  he  is  a  charter  mem- 
'  the  White  Man's  Union  of  Wharton  County,  in 
he  manifests  a  genuine  interest.  He  has  been  a 
?r  of  the  Lutheran  church  all  his  life,  and  has 
erved  the  church  in  the  office  of  steward.  His  life 
een  one  of  service  in  the  loftiest  sense,  and  his 
inity  has  benefited  most  appreciably  from  his 
identification  therewith.  Mr.  Ahldag  has  two 
,  Christina  and  Ernestine,  and  they  reside  in 
;on  County,  Texas. 

[ES  D.  Kennox.  Identified  with  the  public  offices 
rt  Bend  county  for  a  number  of  years,  Mr.  Kennon 

of  the  most  popular  and  efficient  members  of  the 
^  government,  and  at  the  present  time  presides 
he  office  of  tax  collector.     He  has  had  a  broad  and 

experience  as  an  official  and  business  man,  and 
;  high  in  the  regard  of  the  county's  citizenship, 
d  his  family  reside  in  one  of  the  attractive  homes 
thmond. 

les  D.  Kennon  was  born  in  southern  Missouri,  on 
it  26,  1871,  a  son  of  Milton  and  Margaret  (Daniel) 
m,  both  originally  from  Tennessee.  The  father 
picturesque  and  varied  career.  As  a  boy  of  sixteen 
:9  he  went  to.  California  in  search  of  gold,  travers- 
e  great  plains  in  a  caravan.  He  remained  in  the 
line  years  and  was  fairly  successful,  according  to 
mdard  of  that  time.  On  returning  to  Missouri  he 
tarried  and  when  the  war  came  on  he  entered  the 
3  of  the  Confederate  army  and  gave  three  years  in 
ig  for  the  Confederate  cause.  In  1877  he  brought 
mily  to  Texas,  settling  at  Throp  Springs  in  Hood 
%  where  he  was  engaged  in  fanning  and  stock 
J.  In  1911  he  and  his  wife  died  within  a  few 
)f  each  other,  at  the  respective  ages  of  eighty-one 
ighty-two  years.  The  father  possessed  many  of 
lest  traits  of  manhood  and  he  and  his  wife  were 

members  of  the  Christian  church.  One  of  his 
,  James  Kennon,  was  a  noted  Baptist  preacher, 
lenyon  family  is  of  English  descent,  its  first  settle- 
having  been  in  Virginia,  whence  the  stock  spread 
•erent  localities  of  the  west.  The  late  Milton  Ken- 
as  a  second  cousin  of  President  Zach  Taylor.  In 
imily  were  seven  children  of  whom  George  and 
are  now  deceased.  The  others  are:  Perry  of 
bury,  Texas,  where  also  reside  Bert  and  John;  and 
Lucy  Counts,  who  is  a  resident  of  Farmington. 
iri. 

ics  D.  Konnon  began  life  for  himself  at  the  early 
f   fifteen,   being   employed   in   the  himhcr  business 

cousin  in  Orange,  Texas.  Subsetjuently  he  went 
ornton,  Arkansas,  where  he  continued  in  the  same 
ition   for  about  a  year  and  a  half.     Eeturning  to 

he  located  at  Richmond,  where  he  married  Miss 

Somerville  of  Fort  Bend  county,  and  a  daughter 
dge  Henry  Somerville.  Her  father's  mother  was 
lace,  a  branch  of  the  famous  Wallace  family  which 

its  lineage  directly  back  to  the  famous  clan  of 

nd. 

late  Judge  Henry  Somerville,  Mrs.  Kennon 's 
,  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  was  reared  in  Alabama, 
3ttled  in  Fort  Bend  county,  Texas,  in  1858.  He 
ne  of  the  strong  men  of  his  time,  a  brave  soldier 
le   South   during   the   great   struggle  between   the 

and  was  a  lawyer  and  a  Christian  gentleman.  In 
ir  times  he  enlisted  from  Texas,  while  three  of  his 
Ts,  Wallace,  James  and  Albert,  entered  the  Con- 
te  army  from  Alabama.     Judge  Somerville  was  a 
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member  of  Mosby's  famous  ran^gers,  and  served  with  the 
army  of  the  Tennessee,  taking  part  in  the  crucial  battles 
of  Franklin,  Missionary  Ridge,  and  Lookout  Mountain, 
and  many  of  the  arduous  campaigns  in  which  the  Mosby 
troopers  were  engaged.  Judge  Somerville  was  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  and  also 
of  the  College  of  Virginia.  His  father  was  a  planter 
and  slave  holder  in  Alabama,  and  an  active  practitioner 
of  medicine.  Few  men  have  been  so  honored  by  their 
fellows  as  was  Judge  Somerville  in  Fort  Bend  county. 
He  held  practically  every  county  office  from  that  of  judge 
down,  being  in  some  offixsial  position  for  thirty  years. 
For  twenty-one  years  he  was  postmaster  of  Richmond, 
holding  that  position  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was' 
a  member  of  Clem  Bassett  Camp  of  the  United  Confed- 
erate Veterans,  and  had  active  membership  in  the  Metho- 
dist church.  One  of  his  four  brothers,  Henderson  M., 
was  on  the  supreme  court  bench  for  sixteen  years  and 
was  appointed  by  Grover  Cleveland  when  president  to  a 
life  judgeship  on  the  New  York  court  of  appraisers. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kennon  have  been  born  five  children, 
namely:  Ella  Lucile,  Ida  Glassell,  James  D.,  Milton 
Wallace,  and  May  Bell.  Ella  and  (Jlassell  are  now  stu- 
dents in  the  Bayview  College  at  Portland,  Texas. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Kennon  served  as  assistant 
postmaster  at  Richmond  for  one  year.  He  then  became 
storekeeper  and  postmaster  at  Duke,  and  held  a  similar 
position  at  Sugarland  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  was  elected  to  his  present  position  as  tax  col- 
lector of  Fort  Bend  county,  and  is  now  serving  his  sec- 
ond term.  For  four  years  Mr.  Kennon  was  United  States 
commissioner  of  the  Southern  District  of  Texas,  but 
never  acted.  Fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic 
order,  and  Mrs.  Kennon  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  and  in  her  character  represents  the  best  qualities 
of  the  old  southern  womanhood. 

Mrs.  L.  a.  Kidd-Key.  The  president  of  the  North 
Texas  Female  College  and  the  Kidd-Key  Conservatory 
of  Music  and  Art  has  long  held  a  place  as  one  of  the 
prominent  and  successful  educators  in  the  south,  whether 
among  men  or  women.  The  splendid  institution  at 
Sherman  is  a  monument  both  to  her  business  ability  and 
her  broad  culture  and  skill  as  an  educator.  A  few 
years  ago  a  Boston  paper  published  in  one  of  its  lead- 
ing articles  a  sketch  of  Mrs.  Kidd-Key  under  the  title, 
^'A  Great  Woman  Educator  of  the  South, *'  and  that 
article,  somewhat  condensed  and  modified,  is  the  chief 
source  of  the  following  paragraphs: 

Born  at  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  November  15,  1839, 
Lucy  Kidd-Key  comes  of  the  old  Thornton  family  of 
Kentucky,  allied  with  the  Str others  of  Virginia  and  with 
the  Taylors.  They  were  of  the  best  type  of  cavaliers,  and 
were  well  known  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  the 
colonies.  Mrs.  Key's  maternal  grandfather  was  a 
Huguenot  refugee  to  the  Carolinas  in  the  early  colonial 
days.  Her  parents  were  Willis  Strother  and  Esther 
(Stevens)  Thornton,  and  on  her  father's  side  she  is  a 
great-granddaughter  of  Sir  William  Thornton,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  a  granddaughter  of  James  Thornton,  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Her  early  life  included  such  experiences  as  are  inci- 
dental to  a  young  girl  reared  in  the  blue  grass  regions 
of  Kentucky,  and  most  of  her  education  was  acquired 
at  Georgetown  in  that  state,  where  she  specialized  in 
literature  and  history.  In  her  nineteenth  year  she  mar- 
ried Dr.  Henry  Byrd  Kidd,  of  Yazoo  City,  Mississippi, 
lie  was  also  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  and  became  a  lead- 
ing physician  and  extensive  planter  and  slave  owner  in 
Mississippi,  to  which  state  he  brought  his  young  bride. 
After  several  years  spent  in  the  midst  of  the  luxuriefl 
incident  to  large  wealth,  the  Civil  war  came  and  Dr. 
I^dd's  fortune  was  lost  in  the  disasters  which  followed 
the  changed  economic  conditions  and  also  as  a  result, 
of  the  five  years  of  invalidism  which  preceded  hid  death. 
Mrs.  Kidd-Key  lived  in  Yazoo  City  nineteen  years,  and 
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at  the  death  of  her  husband  had  financial  reverses,  and 
three  children  to  care  for.  With  no  experience  in  busi- 
ness, she  had  to  face  life  from  a  new  and  painful  stand- 
point. With  a  determination  that  has  always  been  the 
mainspring  of  her  character,  she  managed  her  affairs 
without  outside  assistance,  and  eventuallj  paid  off  every 
cent  of  obligations.  She  later  accepted  the  position 
of  presiding  teacher  at  Whitworth  College  in  Brook- 
haven,  Mississippi,  and  remained  there  ten  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1888  Mrs.  Kidd  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  president  of  the  North  Texas  Female  College. 
The  college  had  fallen  into  disrepute  and  had  not  been 
opened  for  two  years.  The  buildings  were  dilapidated 
and  only  partly  finished.  With  a  valuation  on  the 
property  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  it  was  encumbered 
with  a  debt  of  eleven  thousand  dollars.  After  a  per- 
sonal canvass  over  the  state  Mrs.  Kidd  opened  the  college 
with  sixty  boarders  and  an  enrollment  of  nearly  one 
hundred  students.  The  history  of  the  school  since  that 
time  has  been  one  of  continued  advancement,  and  as 
an  institution  for  woman's  education  it  is  recognized 
as  the  peer  of  any  school  in  the  Southwest.  The  college 
has  never  had  any  endowment,  and  its  maintenance  has 
been  due  to  the  remarkable  financiering  of  Mrs.  Kidd- 
Key.  She  has  brought  to  Sherman  some  of  the  ablest 
teachers  in  music  and  the  arts  from  the  centers  of  the 
old  world,  and  the  college  has  sent  out  to  thousands  of 
homes  in  the  South  young  women  trained  and  equipped 
in  a  center  of  intellectual  uplift  and  with  the  most 
cultured  surroundings. 

In  1894  Mrs.  Kidd  married  Bishop  Joseph  S.  Key, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  a  sketch  of 
whom  appears  elsewhere  in  this  work.  It  is  an  appro- 
priate tribute  to  her  work  and  character  that  appears 
m  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  article  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  herewith  quoted:  "Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Kidd- 
Key  is  a  queen  in  her  realm.  It  is  beautiful  to  see  her 
manage  that  splendid  college,  which  has  grown  to  such 
mammoth  proportions  under  her  admirable  guidance. 
With  her  magnificent  generalship  she  unites  all  the 
attractions  of  the  most  exclusive  ladyhood.  She  is  a 
thoroughbred  to  the  end  of  her  fingertips,  and  would 
grace  a  throne.  Mrs.  Key  is  one  of  the  great  souls 
who  should  live  forever.     Humanity  needs  her." 

Captain  Clement  Bassett.  Among  Texan  veterans 
of  the  Confederacy  there  is  not  one  whose  name  shows 
more  enthusiasm  and  fine  affection  for  his  character  than 
Captain  Clem  Bassett  of  Richmond.  He  made  a  splendid 
record  during  the  war  and  in  the  years  of  quiet  citizen- 
ship which  have  ensued  since  that  great  struggle,  his  part 
has  not  been  less  faithful  in  performance  and  strong  in 
achievement.  There  is  a  history  of  the  Civil  war  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  government,  in  a  great  many 
large  volumes,  and  believed  to  be  the  largest  individusd 
work  on  one  subject  ever  published.  In  all  the  thousands 
of  pages  which  recount  the  operations  of  the  contending 
army  during  the  four  years  of  war  in  the  south,  it  is 
said  that  the  name  of  only  one  private  soldier  is  men- 
tioned for  special  distinction,  and  that  name  is  Clement 
Bassett. 

Fort  Bend  county  feels  especial  interest  and  proprietor- 
ship in  Captain  Bassett  since  he  was  the  first  white 
male  child  born  in  the  old  town  of  Richmond,  and  is 
now  the  oldest  native  citizen.  He  was  born  at  Rich- 
mond January  7,  1842.  He  is  the  son  of  Clement  N.  and 
Julia  (Beale)  Bassett.  His  father  and  mother  came 
from  Virginia  shortly  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
and  were  married  in  Harris  county  this  state.  Captain 
Bassett 's  maternal  grandmother  was  a  member  of  the 
famous  Lee  family  of  Virginia,  and  a  cousin  of  General 
Robert  E.  Lee.  She  was  an  F.  F.  V.  Bob  Beale,  a 
brother  of  Captain  Bassett 's  mother  took  part  in  the 
Mier  expedition,  which  has  a  chapter  to  itself  in  every 
Texas  history,  and  in  the  battle  of  Mier  he  was  shot  and 


left  for  dead  in  the  street    But  that  night  he  started  cm 
hia  way  home  on  foot,  arriving  barefooted  and  ragged. 

The  father  of  Captain  Bassett  was  for  a  number  of 
years  a  lawyer  in  Richmond,  from  which  town  he  moved 
to  Houston,  where  he  died  of  the  cholera  plagoe  in  1849. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  education  and  was  the  master  at 
six  languages.  The  mother  of  Captain  Bassett  died  in 
Richmond. 

Captain  Clement  Bassett  was  bom  in  Bichmond,  and 
is  the  sole  survivor  of  five  children.  The  others  of  the 
family  were  Winifred,  wife  of  George  Chambers;  Rob- 
ert Edwin,  and  Russell.  He  remained  home  during  the 
period  of  his  boyhood,  and  on  September  7.  1861,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  joined  the  Eighth  Texas  Cfavalry,  whieh 
was  a  part  of  Terry's  Texas  Rangers.  The  regiment 
first  went  to  Kentucky,  was  sent  to  Corinth,  MisslBBippi, 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  next  went  to  Mnr- 
freesborough,  and  Captain  Bassett  was  a  participant  in 
practically  every  battle  of  the  western  army  and  fought 
in  fully  a  thousand  skirmishes.  His  battle  record  in* 
eludes  the  engagements  at  Perryville,  Chattanooga,  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  Atlanta,  Lookout  Mountain,  Savannah 
and  others.  His  first  wound  came  at  EaglevUle,  Ten- 
nessee, and  at  Aiken,  South  Carolina,  he  was  shot  in  the 
back  of  the  head  by  a  minie  ball.  He  was  wearing  a 
fine  broad-brimmed  Spanish  hat.  The  bullet  went 
through  a  silver  ornament,  a  thick  cord  and  the  hat  and, 
after  shattering  the  skull,  imbedded  itself  in  the  outer 
covering  of  the  brain.  The  bullet  was  removed  by  the 
field  surgeon,  and  the  captain  then  spent  six  weeSks  in 
the  hospital.  He  continued  to  suffer  from  this  wound 
for  twenty  years  after  it  had  been  inflicted.  The  war 
ended  while  Captain  Bassett  was  off  duty  as  the  result 
of  this  wound. 

Among  the  old  soldiers  of  the  south,  there  was  never 
one  who  was  associated  with  Captain  Bassett  who  did 
not  give  him  the  highest  tribute  as  to  his  gallantzy  and 
courage  and  individual  efficiency.  The  occasion  of  his 
being  mentioned  in  the  voluminous  work  pertaining  to 
the  Civil  war,  as  related  above,  was  the  capture  of  a 
battery  at  Murfreesborough,  an  exploit  in  which  he  was 
chiefly  responsible,  and  for  which  he  was  voted  a  medal 
by  the  Confederate  Congress.  Owing  to  the  outcome  of 
the  war,  this  medal  was  never  struck  nor  bestowed. 
Captain  Bassett  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  the  late 
Joe  Wheeler,  and  a  deep  mutual  admiration  subsisted 
between  the  two,  though  differing  widely  in  official 
rank.  It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion  General  Wheder 
openly  applauded  this  gallant  Confederate  soldier.  This 
occurred  at  Sandersville,  Georgia,  when  Bassett  led  a 
brave  charge  against  the  enemy,  and  his  dashing  courage 
caused  General  Wheeler  to  toss  his  hat  in  the  air  and 
shout,  ** Three  cheers  for  Clem  Bassett." 

After  the  war,  and  on  his  return  to  Richmond,  Gap- 
tain  Bassett  began  his  career  as  a  farmer  and  stoek 
raiser,  and  for  twenty  years  was  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness at  the  old  town  of  Richmond.  He  flnally  retited 
two  years  ago  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  now  enjoys 
a  quiet  prosperity  and  lives  among  his  friends  and  as- 
sociates of  many  years.  He  has  been  prosperous  in  hasi- 
ness,  has  acquired  considerable  property,  and  in  April, 
1913,  finished  a  very  elegant  and  beautiful  residence  in 
Richmond. 

In  October,  1869,  Captain  Bassett  married  Miss  Lida 
Moore,  a  sister  of  the  present  Congressman  from  this 
district  in  Texas,  and  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Matt  Moore  of 
Alabama,  Mrs.  Bassett  died  with  her  first  child,  and  she 
and  her  baby  were  buried  on  her  first  wedding  anniver- 
sary. Fifteen  years  later  Captain  Bassett  married  Miss 
Libbie  Mitchell  of  Fort  Bend  county,  and  a  tenglitar 
of  Captain  John  C.  Mitchell,  who  was  an  eminent  laimr 
and  pioneer  citizen  of  this  part  of  the  state.  Biz  eaD- 
dren  were  bom  to  this  marriage  and  four  are  now 
living.  One  son,  Clement  Bassett  Jr.,  died  one  year  ago 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  his  death  was  a  levora 
blow  to  his  devoted  father.     A  daughter,  Winnie^  diod 
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at  the  age  of  two  years.  The  living  children  are:  El- 
eanor, wife  of  H.  L.  Williams,  a  resident  of  St.  Louis; 
Robert,  who  is  studying  law  at  Austin;  Winston  and 
Gerald,  who  are  in  school.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bassett  are 
members  of  the  Baptist  church,  in  which  he  is  a  deacon. 
He  is  life  commander  of  Bassett 's  Camp  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans  at  Richmond,  this  camp  being 
named  for  him  and  in  itself  being  the  finest  tribute 
that  could  be  paid  by  veterans  to  one  of  their  living 
comrades.  Captain  Bassett  still  has  as  a  most  prized 
relic  the  Spanish  hat  which  is  perforated  by  the  ball 
which  so  nearly  put  an  end  to  his  career.  Captain  Bas- 
sett has  had  many  honors  offered  him,  some  of  which  he 
had  declined  and  others  accepted,  so  far  as  private  cir- 
cumstances  and  opportunity  allowed  him  to  serve  his 
community.  In  1890  the  county  placed  him  on  the 
ticket  for  sheriff  by  acclamation,  and  he  subsequently 
served  four  years  as  tax  collector. 

George  E.  Mayes.  As  a  representative  of  that  class 
of  men  properly  designated  as  Southern  Gentlemen, 
George  E.  Mayes  stands  pre-eminent  among  his  feUows 
in  the  community  that  has  so  long  represented  his  home. 
An  honored  and  distinguished  soldier  and  a  gentleman  of 
the  highest  type,  he  comes  of  a  family  that  has  long 
been  identified  with  the  Southland,  and  the  state  of 
Texas  has  represented  his  home  for  the  past  sixty  years. 
His  occupation  all  his  life,  since  the  war  period,  has 
been  that  of  a  stock  and  ranch  man,  and  his  success  has 
been  one  well  worthy  of  the  name. 

George  E.  Mayes  was  bom  in  Wilkinson  county,  Mis- 
sissippi, on  May  26,  1839,  and  is  a  son  of  John  and  Ann 
D.  (Foster)  Mayes,  both  natives  of  Mississippi.  The 
father  was  a  large  planter  and  a  slaveholder,  and  a  man 
of  brilliant  mentality  and  of  the  highest  integrity.  He 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Indian  wars  and  was  with  Andrew 
Jackson  when  that  doughty  old  fighter  drove  the  Semi- 
noles  out  of  northern  Florida.  During  that  expedition 
he  saw  much  hardship,  and  once  his  troop  went  without 
food  for  seven  days.  The  men  drew  lots  to  see  whose 
horse  would  be  sacrificed  for  food,  and  John  Mayes  saved 
his  steed  from  the  possibility  of  such  a  fate  by  changing 
places  with  a  comrade  who  had  been  assigned  to  ride  out 
to  meet  the  provision  train  that  was  known  to  be  on  the 
way  to  their  relief.  In  later  years,  when  the  secession 
troubles  began  to  be  rife,  Mr.  Mayes  clung  to  the  idea 
of  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  though  he  was  a  state 's 
rights  Whig,  and  he  did  not  withdraw  from  his  allegiance 
to  the  Union  until  his  state  took  that  action.  He  died 
just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  long  war,  and  was 
thus  spared  the  unhappiness  that  followed  in  its 
train.  For  many  years  a  magistrate  in  his  community, 
he  was  a  man  much  respected  and  esteenued,  while  his 
friends  were  legion  in  the  district  where  he  passed  his 
life.  He  and  his  good  wife,  who  is  also  deceased  these 
many  years,  were  members  of  the  Baptist  church. 

George  E.  Mayes,  whose  name  initiates  this  all  too 
brief  biographical  review,  came  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry, 
the  rugged  and  temperamental  blood  of  those  two  widely 
different  nations  flowing  in  his  veins  as  the  gift  of  both 
parents.  He  is  the  youngest  of  a  fine  family  of  ten 
children  born  to  his  parents,  of  whom  but  one  other, 
John  S.,  a  farmer  of  Fort  Bend  county,  still  survives. 
As  a  boy  he  remained  at  home  on  the  plantation,  attend- 
ing the  rural  schools,  and  in  1852,  following  the  death 
of  the  father,  he  came  with  his  mother  to  Texas,  making 
the  long  trip  in  wagons  and  settling  on  an  immense  tract 
of  land  on  the  Brazos  river,  which  tract  had  been  given 
to  Mrs.  Mayes  by  her  father,  John  Foster,  and  some  of 
which  is  still  retained  in  the  family.  Here  the  mother 
and  her  two  eldest  sons  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising,  and  they  became  well  and  prominently  known 
throughout  that  section.  A  brother  of  Mrs.  Mayes,  the 
famous  hunter  ' '  Ran ' '  Foster,  lived  in  their  vicinity,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  unique  and  admirable  characters  of  the 
district.     He  distinguished  himself  from  other  anglers 


by  not  angling  for  fish,  but  by  fishing  with  a  bow  and 
arrow  instead,  and  was  widely  known  for  his  prowess  in 
the  forest  and  stream.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
wealth,  and  was  a  great  force  for  good  in  his  community 
all  the  days  of  his  life. 

After  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Texas,  Mr.  Mayes 
attended  a  preparatory  school  at  ButtersviUe,  which,  dar- 
ing the  time  of  his  attendance  there,  came  to  be  known 
as  Colonel  Forshay's  Military  Institute.  Later  he  went 
to  Chapel  Hill,  where  he  attended  a  Methodist  institu- 
tion, known  as  Soule  University,  from  which  many  famous 
men  have  been  graduated — R.  M.  Swearengen  among 
others  not  less  widely  known.  During  his  attendance  at 
Soule,  Mr.  Mayes  studied  medicine,  but  never  practiced. 
He  left  school  to  enlist  at  Richmond,  Texas,  in  Company 
F  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Texas  Cavalry,  afterwards  dis- 
mounted, his  company  being  captained  by  Tom  Mitchell. 
They  were  first  sent  to  Arkansas,  and  there,  at  Arkansas 
Post  he,  with  his  entire  command,  was  captured.  After 
being  held  prisoner  for  three  months  he  was  exchanged 
through  Petersburg,  Virginia,  and  the  company  was 
placed  in  the  army  of  Tennessee  under  General  Desh- 
ler,  who  later  met  his  death  at  Chickamauga.  The  com- 
mand then  became  Cleburne's  Division  of  Gramberg's 
Brigade,  Harder 's  Corps.  Among  the  battles  in  which 
Mr.  Mayes  participated  actively  may  be  mentioned  Ar- 
kansas Post,  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Bidge  and  Ring- 
gold, with  many  skirmishes  which  need  not  be  mentioned 
here.  Mr.  Mayes  passed  through  the  long  conflict  with- 
out ever  being  wounded  or  suffering  disability  from  any 
cause  whatsoever.  He  was  mustered  out  in  Tennessee, 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  returned  to  his  Texas  home, 
there  to  identify  himself  with  farming  and  stock  raising, 
in  which  business  he  was  thereafter  continuously  asso- 
ciated, up  to  the  time  of  his  retirement,  barring  a  short 
period  in  which  he  experimented  with  the  rice  industry. 
His  operations  in  his  chosen  field  of  activity  were  car- 
ried on  on  a  generous  scale,  and  brought  him  a  prosperity 
and  standing  in  Rosenberg  and  the  county  that  was  of  no 
slight  order,  and  was  such  as  to  permit  him  to  retire 
some  years  ago. 

On  February  28,  1874,  Mr.  Mayes  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Mary  Curtin,  of  Mississippi,  the  daughter 
of  Patrick  Curtin.  She  is  still  living,  and  became  the 
mether  of  four  children,  of  which  number  one  died  in 
infancy.  The  others  are:  Bemis,  a  prosperous  farmer 
living  in  Fort  Bend  county;  Minnie,  a  successful  and 
popular  teacher  in  Pease  Institute,  at  Austin;  and  An- 
dora,  who  married  Walter  G.  Ankele,  and  makes  her 
home  in  Rosenberg. 

Mr.  Mayes  has  the  distinction,  not  only  of  being  one  of 
the  oldest  residents  in  Fort  Bend  county  but  of  being 
one  of  the  pioneer  Masons  in  the  county  as  well,  his 
identification  with  that  order  here  dating  from  the  year 
1866.  He  became  affiliated  with  the  fraternity  first  as 
a  member  of  Norton  Lodge  No.  72  of  Richmond,  but  his 
membership  is  now  in  the  Roseberg  Lodge.  His  ^Mfe  and 
daughters  have  membership  in  the  Order  of  the  Eastern 
Star.  Mr.  Mayes  is  a  member  of  Clem  Bassett  Camp, 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  old 
men  of  the  district,  loved  and  esteemed  by  all. 

Robert  Gilbert  Pleasants.  A  young  farmer  and 
business  man  of  Fort  Bend  county,  whose  enterprise  and 
energy  have  placed  him  in  the  front  ranks  of  local  busi- 
ness leaders,  although  he  is  still  only  in  the  middle  thir- 
ties of  his  life,  Mr.  Pleasants  began  his  practical  career 
when  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  has  been  driving 
his  powers  almost  to  the  limit  ever  since,  so  that  his 
success  has  been  well  won. 

He  was  bom  in  Columbus,  Texas,  in  Colorado  eounty, 
November,  21,  1878,  and  represents  one  of  the  old  fam- 
ilies of  the  state.  On  the  paternal  side  the  family  came 
to  Texas  from  Alabama.  The  grandfather  Pleasants 
represented  an  old  family  of  planters  and  slaveholdem 
in  Alabama,  and,  after  locating  in  Brasoria  eounty,  he 
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continued  this  same  industry.  Grandfather  Pleasants 
was  in  Texas  during  the  era  of  the  BepubUc,  and  took 
part  in  the  famous  Somerville  expedition  to  the  Mexican 
boundaries,  and  subsequently  on  the  Mier  Expedition.  He 
was  captured,  like  most  of  the  other  participants  in  that 
noted  raid,  but  fortunately  drew  a  white  bean  in  the 
lottery  of  death,  and  finally,  after  a  long  and  dangerous 
journey  of  thirteen  hundred  miles  on  foot  over  a  rugged 
and  hostile  country,  he  reached  home  in  safety.  His 
death  occurred  at  Blenco,  Texas.  He  was  a  man  of 
splendid  physique,  standing  six  teet  two  inches  in  height 
and  built  in  proportion,  and  was  one  of  the  finest  types 
of  the  old-time  Texans. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  K.  Ci.  Pleasants  were  Gilbert  and 
Etta  (Moore)  IMeasauts.  The  father  was  a  sugar 
planter  and  stockman  all  his  active  career.  He  was  bom 
in  this  state,  and  his  death  occurred  when  his  son  Robert 
G.  was  only  four  years  old.  Besides  the  father,  there 
were  two  other  brothers,  Edward  and  Guy,  and  two  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  Nina  Bell  of  Richmond  and  Mrs.  Emma  West 
of  Blenco,  all  of  whom  are  still  living.  Mrs.  Gilbert 
Pleasants'  people  came  from  Alabama,  though  she  her- 
self was  born  in  Texas,  and  her  father  was  Dr.  Mat 
Moore,  a  prominent  citizen  and  physician  of  his  day. 
The  Moore  family  belonged  to  old  colonial  stock, 
which  had  long  been  prominent  in  the  south.  Mrs. 
Pleasants  now  resides  in  her  own  home  at  Richmond, 
and  of  her  two  children,  the  daughter  died  in  infancy,  so 
that  Robert  G.  is  the  only  representative  of  his  genera- 
tion. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  into  the  livery  and  sales 
business  at  Richmond,  and  after  about  three  years  he 
expanded  this  enterprise  into  a  general  stocksales  busi- 
ness. In  1901,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Lem  McFar- 
lane,  brother  of  the  present  county  judge  of  Fort  Bend 
county,  he  went  to  Wharton  county,  and  the  two  part- 
ners there  planted  and  cultivated  one  thousand  acres  of 
rice.  Neither  one  had  had  any  previous  practical  ex- 
perience as  rice  planters,  but  they  made  a  splendid  crop 
and  were  well  satisfied  with  their  venture.  The  follow- 
ing year  Mr.  Pleasants  took  up  the  general  contracting 
business  in  the  construction  of  drainage  canals,  but  re 
tired  from  this  line  after  two  years  and  directed  his  at 
tention  to  farming,  a  line  of  enterprise  which  he  has 
followed  ever  since,  at  the  present  time  owning  a 
splendid  farm  in  Fort  Bend  county.  Four  years  ago 
Mr.  Pleasants  again  resumed  the  livery  business  in  Rich- 
mond, but  sold  the  same  in  the  fall  of  1913. 

In  1905  Mr.  jfleasants  married  Miss  Maye  Hardin  of 
Conway,  Arkansas.  She  comes  of  a  well-known  and 
prominent  family  of  that  state,  her  people  having  been 
among  the  wealthiest  and  oldest  settlers.  Her  parents 
were  George  and  Florence  (Moore)  Hardin.  For  many 
years  back  her  people  have  all  been  large  land  owners 
and  planters.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pleasants  are  prominent 
in  social  circles  of  Richmond,  Mrs.  Pleasants  having 
unusual*  gracious  charms,  both  in  her  home  and  in  so- 
ciety. 

Edward  Risinger.  In  no  field  of  modern  activities 
arc  jjreater  opportunities  presented  for  devoted  and  far- 
reaching  service  in  the  public  interest  than  in  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  especially  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. One  of  the  ablest  representatives  of  the  now  era 
in  education  in  southern  Texas  is  the  present  superin- 
tendent of  [)nblic  instruction  of  Fort  Bend  county,  Ed- 
ward Risingor.  Mr.  Risinger  is  a  self-made  and  to  a 
great  degree  a  self-educated  man,  possessing  the  execu- 
tive ahilitv  whicli  is  so  needed  in  his  present  post  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  is  also  a  man  of  thorough  and  cultured 
scholarship.  Education  is  to  him  a  profession  and  not 
a  means  to  an  end.  The  work  of  the  educator  has  suf- 
fered because  so  many  have  used  it  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  the  law  or  medicine  or  other  congenial  occupations, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  one  whose  ambitions  are  di- 
recte«l  closely  along  this  line  of  endeavor,  which  is  cer- 


tainly as  important  to  the  world's  welfare  as  any  of  the 
other  learned  professions. 

Edward  Risinger  was  bom  in  Madison  county,  TezaS; 
April  11,  1887,  and  is  the  son  of  J.  M.  and  Lona  (John- 
son) Risinger.  His  paternal  grandfather  came  to  Tezaf 
in  the  early  forties  from  Germany,  while  his  mother's 
people  were  of  French  origin  and  came  to  Texas  from 
Louisiana  just  following  the  close  of  the  Civil  war.  Botli 
the  father  and  mother,  as  well  as  a  brother  and  sister 
died  of  an  epidemic  at  one  and  the  same  time,  when  Ed* 
ward  was  but  eighteen  months  of  age.  He  was  thus  lef  1 
the  sole  survivor  of  the  family,  and  was  given  a  home  in 
the  household  of  an  uncle,  T.  J.  Howland.  Mr.  Howlaad 
was  one  of  seven  brothers,  all  of  whom  had  served  as  sol 
diers  in  the  Confederate  army.  He  entered  the  armj 
when  a  boy  of  fourteen  and  went  through  all  the  Yir- 
ginian  campaigns,  and  was  among  the  eight  thousanc 
loyal  soldiers  and  followers  of  Lee  who  stood  up  at  tlu 
final  surrender  at  Appomattox.  During  part  of  tlu 
service  he  was  a  courier  for  General  Lee. 

*Mr.  Risinger  obtained  his  early  education  in  the  coin< 
mon  schools  of  Fort  Bend  county,  and  then  by  alternate 
periods  of  hard  work  and  attendance  at  school  he  worked 
his  way  through  high-school.  For  seven  years  he  wai 
engaged  in  farming  during  the  summer  seasons  and 
taught  in  the  rural  schools  during  the  winter.  In  No* 
vember,  1912,  the  citizens  of  Fort  Bend  county  choose 
him  for  the  head  of  their  county  school  system,  and  ac 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  he  is  setting  a  higl 
standard  of  efiiciency  in  the  local  educational  system. 
Prior  to  his  election  to  his  present  office,  Mr.  Bisin^i 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  examiners  for  Montgom- 
ery county  for  three  years.  During  the  summer  normal 
at  Madisonville  in  1910  he  taught  the  subjects  of  civiea] 
physical  geography  and  history.  Mr.  Risinger  was  foi 
one  year  a  student  in  the  scientific  course  at  the  old 
Southwestern  University  at  Georgetown,  now  the  South- 
em  Methodist  University  of  Dallas. 

Mr.  Risinger  on  December  22,  1907,  married  Miss 
Lenda  Geick  of  Brenham,  Texas,  a  daughter  of  Josej^b 
Geick.  Both  her  parents  are  still  living.  The  two  chil- 
dren born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Risinger  are  Lona  Mae  and 
Ruby.  Mr.  Risinger  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
church,  while  his  wife  belongs  to  the  German  Lutheran. 

Edward  Louts  Fox,  M.  D.  As  a  physician  and  sor* 
geon.  Dr.  Fox  has  practiced  at  Houston  for  twentji 
years.  While  he  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  his  pro- 
fession in  that  city,  and  has  enjoyed  all  the  attributei 
of  success,  he  is  well  known  in  the  other  department! 
of  civic  life,  and  has  proved  himself  very  serviceable  ii 
forwarding,  among  other  movements,  the  completion  oi 
the  great  Houston  ship  channel,  an  undertaking  which 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  single  institution,  wU 
bring  to  Houston  the  commerce  of  the  world  and  msiki 
it  one  of  the  greatest  ports  in  America.  Dr.  Fox  is  i 
broad-minded  citizen,  an  accomplished  man  of  affairs 
and  came  to  Houston  thoroughly  equipped  for  his  life'i 
work. 

Bom  at  Urbana,  Ohio,  July  22,  1869,  he  is  a  son  oi 
William  and  Emma  (RuoflF )  Fox.  His  father  was  bom 
in  the  sunny  clime  and  among  the  beautiful  hills  and 
valleys  of  Alsace,  then  a  portion  of  France,  and  now  a 
German  province.  About  1861  he  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  and  finally  became  a  permanent  settler 
in  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  He  is  living  at  the  ase  of 
seventy-six  at  Baraboo,  Wisconsin.  In  that  state  nc  ii 
recognized  as  an  expert  fruit  grower  and  vine-yardiat 

It  was  in  the  city  of  Baraboo  that  Dr.  Edward  I« 
Fox  grew  to  manhood.  The  high  school  gave  him  hit 
early  literary  training,  and  in  1891  he  was  graduated 
from  the  Bennett  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  ChieaffO, 
with  class  honors,  and  continued  his  education  in  UK 
Rush  Medical  College,  the  oldest  institution  of  medical 
training  in  the  middle  west,  and  now  the  medical  de- 
partment  of  the  University  of  Chicago.     He  gradoatec 
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M.  D.  from  the  latter  college  in  1893,  and  in  the  mean- 
time from  1891  had  served  as  house  physician  and 
surgeon  at  the  Cook  County  Hospital  in  Qhicago. 

Since  1893  Dr.  Fox  has  been  located  at  Houston,  and 
has  taken  high  rank  in  the  profession.  His  offices  are 
in  the  Moore-Burnett  Building.  Since  1894  he  has  served 
as  president  of  the  United  States  Pension  Examining 
Board  at  Houston.  From  1908  to  1912  he  was  deputy 
collector  of  customs  for  the  port  of  Houston.  For 
years  he  has  worked  and  advocated,  through  every  pos- 
sible means,  the  improvements  and  the  final  successful 
completion  of  the  great  Houston  ship  channel,  a  mag- 
nificent waterway  that  will  eventually  bring  the  greatest 
vessels  of  the  globe  into  the  harbor  at  Houston. 

Dr.  Fox  is  one  of  that  enthusiastic  and  public-spirited 
group  of  Houston  citizens  to  whom  the  greatest  credit 
belongs  for  this  splendid  public  enterprise.  Dr.  Fox 
is  a  charter  member  of  the  Houston  Launch  Club,  which 
was  organised  in  1899.  He  has  been  prominent  in  the 
social  activities  and  pleasures  of  this  well-known  organi- 
zation, and  he  owns  a  large  and  handsome  yacht. 

In  1893  Dr.  Fox  married  Miss  Marie  McKennan, 
daughter  of  Dr.  William  McKennan,  of  Baraboo,  Wis- 
consin. 

James  D.  Whitten.  James  D.  Whitten  is  one  of  the 
well-known  business  men  of  Wharton  and  is  a  worthy 
representative  of  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  the 
Lone  Star  state.  He  was  born  in  Wharton,  on  the  19th 
day  of  December,  1864,  and  is  a  son  of  James  D.  and 
Clorinne  L.  (Thomas)  Whitten,  natives  of  Georgia  and 
Mississippi,  respectively. 

James  D.  Whitten,  the  father  of  him  whose  name  in- 
troduces this  brief  review,  came  to  Texas  in  1850  as  a 
mere  boy,  and  he  settled  in  Wharton  in  the  spring  of 
1851.  A  youth  of  unusual  and  even  remarkable  deter- 
mination, possessing  studious  qualities  that  drove  him  to 
burn  the  midnight  oil  at  a  time  in  his  life  when  other 
boys  were  making  merry  in  ways  more  consistent  with 
tlio  spirit  of  youth.  He  worked  at  manual  labor  by  day, 
and  at  nijj^ht  he  i)ored  diliji^ently  over  law  books,  rising 
from  his  l)ed  at  night  after  others  of  the  family  were 
well  into  their  slumbers  and  devoting  himself  for  weary 
hours  to  the  self-imposed  task.  Later,  when  he  had  be- 
come S(micwhat  familar  with  the  subject,  he  entered  the 
law  oflices  of  Judge  Quinan  and  others,  and  was  finally 
admitted  to  practice.  He  was  recognized  among  the 
most  capable  lawyers  of  the  day,  and  was  identified  in 
his  legal  capacity  with  practically  every  case  of  any  im- 
portance that  came  up  for  litigation  in  his  section.  For 
several  years  he  was  associated  with  Col.  I.  N.  Dennis, 
and  later  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Judges  Quinan 
and  Thompson,  the  firm  going  on  record  as  Quinan, 
Whitten  &  Thompson  and  continuing  in  active  practice 
until  the  death  of  Mr.  Whitten  dissolved  the  highly  satis- 
factory i)artnership. 

Mr.  Whitten  was  a  member  of  the  First  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Texas  after  the  war,  and  during 
the  progress  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  Major  of  the 
Home  CJuards,  acting  as  general  agent  for  the  Confed- 
eracy, looking  after  sup])lics  and  directing  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  war  widows.  He  died  in  1877,  after 
a  life  that  had  been  dominated  by  every  honorable  and 
useful  instinct,  and  he  is  well  remembered  in  these  parts 
by  many  who  knew  him  for  the  many  excellent  qualities 
that  were  characteristic  of  him  all  his  life. 

James  D.  Whitten  of  this  review  is  one  of  the  eleven 
cliiMren  of  his  parents,  of  which  number  only  four  are 
yet  living.  They  are  here  mentioned  as  foUows:  Mrs. 
William  Hansen  of  Galveston;  Mrs.  B.  L.  Blanchard  and 
W.  E.  Whitten,  both  residents  of  Wharton.  The  dead 
are  D.  V.  Whitten,  Mrs.  T.  T.  Adams,  the  wife  of  Judge 
Adams,  and  Mrs.  K.  F.  Moreland,  who  was  killed  in  a 
runaway  accident  about  1902.     Three  died  in  infancy. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  years  James  D.  Whitten 
has  maintained  that  relative  position  ever  since.     After 


the  death  of  his  father  he  found  himself  practically  the 
head  of  the  family,  and  he  appiled  himself  with  the 
same  diligence  that  had  characterized  his  father's 
younger  years,  to  whatever  task  his  hand  found  to  do. 
He  Srst  went  to  work  as  clerk  in  a  store,  and  he  con- 
tinued in  that  work  for  three  years,  after  which  he  en- 
tered the  raUroad  service  as  agent  and  operator.  He 
was  for  thirteen  years  employed  in  these  capacities  with 
the  Southern  Pacific  Bailroad,  and  almost  four  years 
similar  work  with  the  Santa  Fe.  He  then  resigned  and 
took  up  his  present  business  in  Wharton,  the  well  de- 
veloped furniture  busiliess  of  which  he  is  the  head  and 
heart  today  having  resulted  from  his  venture  of  that 
period. 

Mr.  Whitten  is  a  man  who  has  given  no  special  atten- 
tion to  political  affairs  in  his  community,  but  it  should 
be  mentioned,  as  something  of  an  indication  of  his 
standing  with  his  fellows,  that  some  few  years  ago  he 
made  the  run  for  the  office  of  county  treasurer,  at  the 
insistence  of  his  friends,  entering  the  lists  barely  thir- 
teen days  before  the  primaries,  and,  though  many  did 
not  know  he  had  entered  his  name  as  a  candidate,  he 
was  favored  with  a  splendid  showing  at  the  polls,  al- 
though defeated.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  solid 
and  stable  men  of  the  county,  and  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent official  in  any  department  of  public  service,  should 
he  so  elect. 

In  1890  Mr.  Whitten  married  Miss  Minnie  Shannon  of 
Wharton,  Texas,  and  the  daughter  of  Wilbur  Shannon. 
She  is  also  a  niece  of  Colonel  Shannon,  who  was  post- 
master of  Galveston  for  many  years.  Mr.  ^d  Mrs. 
Whitten  have  two  children — Fay  B.  and  James  D.  IH. 
The  family  are  members  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  Mr. 
Whitten  has  membership  in  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 

The  splendid  fighting  spirit  of 'these  men,  so  notice- 
able in  the  lives  of  both  Mr.  Whitten  and  his  honored 
father,  is  equally  uppermost  in  the  life  and  career  of 
W.  S.  Whitten,  an  uncle  of  Mr.  W-hitten,  and  the  only 
surviving  brother  of  his  father.  He  entered  the  Con- 
federate army  at  the  tender  age  of  thirteen  years  and 
fought  all  through  the  war,  sharing  in  the  manifold 
riod.  His  regiment  was  the  Thirty-fifth  Alabama  In- 
fantry, and  it  saw  bitter  service  at  Shiloh,  Vicksburg, 
Port  Hudson,  Baton  Rouge,  Franklin,  Corinth,  Nash- 
ville, and  other  places  of  similar  importance.  Three 
times  he  was  captured.  On  the  first  occasion  he  was 
held  for  fifty  days  and  then  exchanged.  On  the  second 
occasion  he  escaped  after  four  days  of  captivity,  and 
the  third  time  he  was  in  durance  for  five  months,  the 
close  of  the  war  finding  him  languishing  in  prison.  At 
one  time  he  was  a  page  for  President  Jefferson  Davis. 
He  was  wounded  while  detailed  to  quell  a  riot  among 
some  blockade  runners  at  Mobile,  but  beyond  that  es- 
cai)ed  injury.  Mr.  Whitten  is  today  living  at  Wharton, 
where  he  enjoys  the  friendship  of  many. 

M.  L.  WooLLEY.  For  the  past  eight  years  connected 
with  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Fort  Bend  county  either  as 
chief  or  deputy,  Mr.  Woolley  is  one  of  the  citizens  of 
this  county  whose  long  residence,  individual  ability,  and 
high  personal  character,  entitle  them  to  the  best  distinc- 
tions in  public  life.  He  has  given  faithful  and  intelli- 
gent service  in  his  present  position  of  sheriff^  and  no 
office  in  the  county  requires  a  greater  degree  of  personal 
efficiency  and  moral  integrity  than  that  of  sheriff.  Mr. 
Woolley  has  kept  a  clean  slate,  and  often  at  the  risk  of 
personal  danger  has  executed  the  hazardous  tasks  which 
are  inseparable  from  his  office. 

M.  L.  Woolley  was  bom  January  12,  1866,  in  Lee 
county,  Texas.  His  parents  were  V.  P.  and  Martha 
(Boswell)  Woolley.  The  moth^,  a  native  of  Texas,  now 
makes  her  home  with  her  son  M.  L.  in  Eichmond.  The 
father,  who  came  from  his  native  state  of  Alabama  to 
Texas  in  1854,  died  in  1912.  He  was  a  farmer  "By  occu- 
pation all  through  his  life,  and  a  substantial  man  in 
business,  and  highly  respected  by  all  the  circle  of  his 
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acquaintance.  During  his  early  life  he  had  served  as  a 
Texas  lianj^er,  under  the  noted  Sul  Boss,  and  subse- 
quently enlisted  in  the  Confederate  service  as  a  member 
of  Hood's  famous  Texas  Brigade.  With  that  body  of 
unequaled  soldiery  he  saw  much  hard  and  dangerous 
service,  and  in  later  years  was  a  member  of  Camp  Bas- 
sett,  United  Confederate  Veterans,  at  Bichmond.  He 
was  a  large-hearted,  loyal  and  intelligent  citizen,  one  of 
the  early  settlers  in  his  part  of  the  state,  and  previous 
to  the  Civil  war  had  been  a  freighter,  transporting  goods 
overland  to  points  which  now  for  many  years  have  been 
reached  by  railroads  with  daily  service.  He  was  a 
power  in  local  politics,  but  himself  never  aspired  to  of- 
fice. There  were  eight  children  in  the  family,  and  Mr. 
M.  L.  and  six  others  are  living.  The  children  are  named 
as  follows:  Mrs.  Lenora  Meares  of  West  Texas;  V.  P. 
Jr.  of  Cameron,  Texas;  H.  M.  of  Beaumont;  J.  E,  of 
Needville,  Texas;  Z.  L».  of  Needvillo,  and  T.  W.  of 
Gause,  Texas.  Mrs.  Mary  Watson  is  the  only  member 
of  the  family  now  deceased 

Mr.  M.  L.  Woolley  spent  his  youth  on  his  father's 
farm,  and  during  that  time  received  substantial  educa- 
tion in  the  country  schools  He  remained  at  home  until 
1886,  at  which  time  he  was  married  to  Miss  Bebecca 
Wilson  of  Tennessee.  Her  father  was  W.  D.  Wilson,  one 
of  the  oldest  citizens  of  Lee  county,  Texas.  Five  chil- 
dren were  born  of  this  marriage,  two  of  them,  Alma  and 
Carroll,  being  deceased.  The  three  who  are  still  living 
are  Bertha,  Willie  and  Lorena.  After  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  in  1896,  Mr.  Woolley  married  Miss  Jennie 
Lou  Bryan  of  Texas  and  a  daughter  of  Luther  L.  Bryan. 
The  Bryan  family  in  north  Texas  is  the  oldest  and  one 
of  the  most  prominent.  The  history  of  Dallas  could  not 
be  written  without  reference  to  that  name  and  to  the 
achievements  of  the  old  pioneer  who  first  located  there 
and  gave  the  impetus  through  the  community  which  has 
since  become  the  great  commercial  center  of  Texas.  This 
pioneer  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Mrs.  Woolley,  and 
the  Dallas  courthouse  stands  on  land  which  he  donated 
for  county  purposes.  He  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  justice  of  the  peace  in  Dallas  county.  To  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Woolley  with  Miss  Bryan  have  been 
born  six  children,  named  as  follows:  Fay;  Dee,  a  son; 
Oma;  Violet;  Norma  B.,  and  Tmman  Bryan. 

A  large  portion  of  Mr.  Woolley  ^s  active  career  has 
been  devoted  to  the  public  service  of  his  locality.  His 
qualifications  for  the  dangerous  work  of  peace-oflficer 
first  called  him  to  the  position  of  deputy-sheriff  of  Fort 
Bend  county  in  1905,  and  he  held  that  office  continu- 
ously for  six  years.  He  then  entered  the  race  for  the 
office  of  sheriff,  and  against  four  competitors  in  the  pri- 
maries gained  a  substantial  victory,  was  electod  easily 
at  the  succeeding  election,  and  is  now  serving  his  second 
term  in  the  office  of  sheriff.  Fort  Bend  county,  though 
one  of  the  oldest  settled  in  soutliern  Texas,  is  not  with- 
out its  dangerous  olomcnt  of  citizenship,  and  the  office 
of  sheriff  must  bear  the  brunt  of  danger  from  criminal 
activities  and  the  hazards  of  legal  execution.  Mr. 
Woolley  has  been  involved  in  a  number  of  dangerous 
situations,  and  at  one  time  an  escaped  convict  snapped 
a  heavy  revolver  at  his  breast.  >)ut  Mr.  Woolley  saved 
his  life  by  being  just  the  fraction  of  a  second  quicker 
and  with  his  own  revolver  shooting  off  the  hand  of  the 
convict. 

Mr.  Woolley  is  a  very  popular  officer,  and  by  his  ca- 
pable record  fully  deserves  the  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  all  citizens  of  Fort  Bend  county.  Before  taking 
the  office  of  sheriff,  he  had  four  years  served  as  justice 
of  the  peace.  Fraternally,  he  is  affiliated  with  the 
Kniffhts  of  Pythias  and  the  Odd  Fellows,  and  his  wife 
is  a  member  of  tho  Chi^stian  church  at  Richmond. 

Ofx^roe  0.  Baker.  Sr.  A  life  of  varied  eventfulness 
has  been  that  of  Oeorge  C.  Baker,  Sr.,  of  Rosenburg. 
In  many  ways  Mr.  Baker  has  been  always  on  the  front 
of  pioneer  enrleavor  and  the  more  important  undertak- 


ings of  the  world's  progress.  Now  past  seventy  yean 
of  age,  he  can  look  back  upon  a  career  which  has  been 
both  useful  and  kindly,  profitable  to  himself  and  tmaulj, 
and  admirable  from  every  point  of  view. 

George  C.  Baker,  Sr.,  was  bom  at  Homna,  in  Torre- 
bowne  Parish,  of  Louisiana,  August  6,  1839,  a  son  of 
Andrus  and  Amanda  (Hurnden)  Baker.  His  father 
was  born  in  the  New  England  state  of  Vermont,  and  the 
mother  in  Virginia,  and  they  were  married  in  iJoaisiana. 
The  father  died  when  his  son  George  was  six  years  old, 
and  up  to  his  death  had  been  a  sugar  planter  in  Lioats- 
iana,  a  man  of  means,  energetic  and  forceful,  and  tbs 
owner  of  broad  acres  and  many  slaves.  The  mother, 
who  lost  her  parents  in  Louisiana  during  the  great  yel- 
low fever  epidemic,  was  adopted  and  reared  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Joseph  Samples,  a  sugar  planter.  Mr.  Baker 'k 
paternal  grandmother  lived  to  be  nearly  one  hun^bred 
years  old.  There  were  three  children  in  the  family,  and 
the  otliers  are  Alice  of  St.  Louis,  and  W.  C.  Baker,  who 
died  in  Calvert,  Texas,  of  yellow  fever. 

George  C.  Baker,  Sr.,  was  sent  to  his  father's  old 
home  in  Vermont,  and  for  a  time  lived  with  an  aunt  in 
that  state,  attending  school  in  the  meantime.  He  at- 
tended a  private  school  and  afterwards  a  theological 
seminary  at  Fairfax,  where  he  took  a  classical  eouTse. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  started  out  for  himself.  It  was 
his  desire  to  come  to  the  Texas  frontier,  but  his  mother 
objected  to  that,  and  he  consequently  embarked  on  a 
Mississippi  River  boat,  proceeding  up  the  stream  to  St 
Anthony's  Falls,  where  tho  present  city  of  Minneapolis 
stands.  He  got  oif  the  boat  there  without  a  cent  of 
money,  and  found  the  townsite  of  Minneapolis  just 
being  platted,  and  lots  were  offered  him  at  almost  his 
own  figure.  His  first  work  was  with  a  logginjj^  com- 
pany, and  in  its  employ  he  went  three  himdred  miles 
north  of  Minneapolis  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
north  of  the  utmost  boundary  of  civilization  amon||r  the 
Chippewa  Indians.  He  remained  there  for  eighteen 
months,  on  the  Red  Eiver  of  the  north,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  St.  Claire  county,  Illinois,  where  he  made  a 
contract  to  manage  a  farm  for  one  year.  In  a  short 
time  the  Civil  war  broke  out,  and,  as  his  sympathies 
were  all  with  the  south,  he  obtained  a  release  from  his 
contract  and  proceeded  by  boat  to  New  Orleans,  and 
thence  home,  where  he  arrived  after  an  absence  of  six 
years. 

On  arriving  home  he  found  a  company  being  organ- 
ized, comprised  of  mostly  planters'  sons,  all  weU  and 
richly  equipped,  for  the  Virginia  army.     Mr.  Baker  had 
no  money  and  was  too  independent  in  spirit  to  ask  his 
mother  for   assistance,   so  he  left   his  home   state  and 
Texas  after  having  spent  one  day  and  two  nights  at  the 
old  home.     In  June,  1861,  he  arrived  at  Bichmond,  and 
again  was  without  money.     To  obtain  some  reai^  cash, 
he  began  work  on  a  farm  at  day  wages.     He  than  pnt 
over  the  crop  of  a  man  who  had  gone  away  to  the  war, 
finished  the  cultivation,  and  next  drove  a  lot  of  steers  to 
Tx)ui8iana  for  the  Confederacy.    Out  of  these  several  en- 
terprises he  made  a  little  money,  and  was  also  possessed 
of  a  good  horse  and  saddle. 

On  .January  10,  1862,  Mr.  Baker  married  Miss  Mary 
Staples.  Then,  in  April,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Captain 
Sullivan's  Company  E,  Willis'  Battalion  and  Wall's 
Legion,  a  cavalry  organization.  The  Legion  crossed  the 
Mississippi  Kiver  at  Vicksburg  and  joined  the  Tennessee 
Army  under  Van  Dom.  After  the  death  of  that  com- 
mander, it  became  a  part  of  Forrest's  famous  cavalry. 
In  the  army  of  that  intrepid  cavalryman  Mr.  Baker  was 
in  every  forav,  skirmish  and  battle  engaged  in  by  the 
troopers  of  Forrest  until  the  end  of  the  war,  Among 
other  entjagements  were  those  of  Cupelo,  HarrisburK, 
CofTeyville,  and  Holly  Sprinffs.  Mississippi.  In  the  last- 
named  fight  twenty-seven  hundred  union  men  of  Orant^i 
army  were  captured,  along  with  the  quartermaster  and 
commissary  stores,  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  In 
backs  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  soldiers.     Mr. 
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also  fought  at  Moscow,  Tennessee,  and  was  a  member  of 
tbe  cavalry  Tvhich  did  guard  and  picket  duty  at  the  siege 
of  Vicksburg.  An  interesting  fact  about  Mr.  Baker's 
army  career  is  that  early  in  the  service  he  made  a  vow 
that  he  would  never  be  taken  alive,  and  he  faithfully 
kept  it.  However,  it  brought  him  into  many  tight  places, 
and  several  horses  were  shot  from  imder  him,  and  he 
narrowly  escaped  death,  but  was  never  wounded.  The 
division  to  which  he  belonged  was  disbanded  nea^  Jack- 
son, Mississippi,  and  his  comrades  from  the  neighborhood 
of  his  enlistment  went  to  Houston,  Texas,  in  a  body  and 
scattered  to  their  various  homes  and  pursuits. 

On  taking  up  civil  pursuits,  Mr.  Baker  became  a 
farmer  and  stock  raiser,  and  arrived  home  in  April, 
1865,  at  which  time  he  first  saw  his  son,  then  three  years 
old.  His  wife  died  the  following  January.  After  that 
he  continued  his  farming  and  boarded  his  child  and  in 
a  few  years  began  getting  ahead  in  the  world  finan- 
cially. He  bought,  largely  on  credit,  fourteen  hundred 
acres  of  land  on  the  Brazos  Biver,  two  miles  above  Eo- 
senberg,  and  his  industry  and  thrift  enabled  him  to  pay 
for  this  and  improve  it  into  a  fine  plantation. 

In  1870  Mr.  Baker  married  Miss  Ellen  McGraw  of 
Louisiana.  The  four  children  born  of  their  marriage 
were :  John  H.  of  Waco ;  Judge  George  C.  of  Richmond,  a 
former  county  judge  of  Fort  Bend  county;  Mrs.  Lydia 
A.  Hirsch  of  Houston,  and  Mrs.  Eva  A.  Moers  of  Rosen- 
berg. The  first  son  of  Mr.  Baker,  by  his  first  wife,  is 
W.  C.  Baker,  whose  home  is  now  in  Rosenberg.  After  a 
married  companionship  of  nearly  twenty  years  the  sec- 
ond wife  died,  and  Mr.  Baker  later  married  a  widow 
lady,  Mrs.  Lorena  Boone,  whose  maiden  name  was  Darst. 
No  children  were  born  to  this  marriage.  Mrs.  Baker,  the 
third  wife,  lived  with  Mr.  Baker  for  eighteen  years, 
untU  her  death.  Since  then  Mr.  Baker  has  resided  partly 
alone  and  partly  with  his  daughter  in  Rosenberg. 

Eventually  he  sold  the  fourteen  hundred  acres  wliich 
composed  his  first  purchase,  and  then  began  buying 
other  lands  in  Fort  Bend  county.  Mr.  Baker  belongs  to 
the  Methodist  church,  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  and  one 
of  the  popular  members  of  Clem  Bassett  Camp  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans  of  Richmond,  being  first 
lieutenant  in  the  organization.  During  the  many  years 
of  his  residence  in  this  section  he  has  served  as  school 
trustee,  has  many  times  been  on  the  grand  and  petit 
juries,  and  there  is  no  more  kindly  or  useful  citizen  in 
Texas  than  Mr.  Baker,  who  enjoys  the  esteem  of  all  who 
know  him. 

i 

Francis  Marion  Otis  Fenn.  A  brilliant  author  and 
accomplished  lawyer  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Fenn  represents 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable  families  in  the 
annals  of  Fort  Bend  county  and  southern  Texas.  As  can 
be  said  of  comparatively  few  Texas  families  existing  at 
the  present  time,  the  Fenns  po  back  to  the  date  of  the 
rstablishment  of  Texas  ^  independence,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  thirties,  and  the  name  has  been  borne  with 
honor  and  associated  with  high  achievements  for  three 
generations. 

Francis  Marion  Otis  Fenn  was  born  in  Fort  Bend 
county,  November  9,  1860,  a  son  of  the  late  John  B.  and 
Rebecca  (Williams)  Fenn.  The  paternal  grandfather 
was  Eli  Fenn,  who  came  from  Georgia  to  Mississippi,  and 
in  1826  came  on  to  Texas  and  joined  Austin's  colony. 
American  settlement  had  been  made  in  Texas  previous 
to  the  time  of  Austin,  but  never  in  permanent  and 
strictly  legal  manner.  The  Austin  colony  was  the  great 
central  spot  in  the  settlement  and  development  of  civili- 
zation in  Texas,  and  its  connection  with  this  colony 
makes  the  Fenn  family  assured  of  all  the  titles  and 
honors  of  pioneer  priority  in  this  great  state.  Under 
the  terms  by  which  the  settlers  were  granted  settlement 
rights  during  the  Austin  regime,  the  paternal  grand- 
father received  a  league  of  land  in  what  is  now  Madison 
county  and  a  labori  of  land  in  Brown  county. 

The  late  John  R.  Fenn  was  a  young  man  when  the 


family  came  to  Texas,  and  was  just  at  an  age  when  hi! 
services  could  be  appreciated  in  the  patriot  army  in  its 
struggle  with  the  Mexicans  for  independence.  He  was 
engaged  as  a  soldier  in  the  campaign  which  concluded 
with  the  brilliant  victory  at  San  Jacinto,  and  just  pre- 
vious to  that  battle,  with  a  comrade  named  Kirkendall, 
was  captured  by  Almonte's  division  of  Santa  Anna's 
army.  Just  before  the  capture  they  were  within  hear- 
ing of  the  guns  of  San  Jacinto,  and  shortly  after  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  escape  from  their  Mexican  cap- 
tors. During  the  troublous  times  that  followed  the  es- 
tablishment of  Texas'  independence  the  late  John  B. 
Fenn  frequently  took  part.  He  was  a  member  of 
Ryon's  command  in  the  historic  expedition  under  Som- 
erville,  an  enterprise  which  eventually  terminated  in  the 
famous  Mier  expedition.  Mr.  Fenn,  however,  had  re- 
turned with  that  portion  of  the  army  which,  after  get- 
ting across  the  Rio  Grande  and  proceeding  about  two 
miles  on  Mexican  territory,  finally  decided  to  obey  the 
injunction  of  General  Houston  that  no  part  of  the  ex- 
pedition should  continue  into  Mexican  territory.  By 
this  fortunate  return  he  escaped  the  many  dangers  and 
hazards  of  the  enterprise  which  has  been  historically 
known  as  the  Mier  expedition.  After  the  end  of  Mex- 
ican troubles,  which  really  terminated  only  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  in  the  late  forties,  the  late  John  R.  Fenn  en- 
gaged in  farming.  He  was  the  owner  of  large  bodies  of 
land  in  the  Brazos  Valley,  especially  in  Fort  Bend 
county,  and  with  his  large  number  of  slaves  he  operated 
that  land  in  cotton  and  cane  and  with  large  herds  of  cat- 
tle and  other  stock  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war. 
He  then  joined  Bates'  command  and  did  home  guard 
service  near  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  River.  His  death 
occurred  November  23,  1904.  His  father,  the  grand- 
father of  the  Richmond  attorney,  had  died  in  1837. 

In  the  death  of  Rebecca  Williams  Fenn,  the  wife  of 
John  R.  Fenn,  has  passed  away  one  of  the  old  and  be- 
loved Texas  pioneer  women.  She  was  bom  in  Wood- 
ville,  Mississippi,  July  19,  1835,  the  daughter  of  Daniel 
and  Ann  (Fitz-Randolph  Ayres)  Williams.  She  moved 
with  her  parents  to  Texas  in  1845,  settling  in  Fort  Bend 
county.  Coming  to  Texas  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  events  daily  happening  .about 
her  were  such  as  to  indelibly  impress  themselves  on  her 
memory,  she  was  always  and  under  all  circumstances  a 
Texan.  Her  first  days  were  spent  in  one  of  Austin's 
'* original  three  hundred,"  and  in  after  life  she  took 
great  pride  in  relating  incidents  of  early  Texas  history 
which  came  to  her,  not  from  records,  but  from  the  far 
richer  volume  of  personal  experience.  The  late  Mrs. 
Fenn  came  from  a  line  of  distinguished  ancestry  and 
was  a  notable  representative  of  American  stock.  Her 
seventh  grandfather  on  her  father's  side  was  the  first 
governor  of  the  stale  of  Massachusetts;  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  state  he  was  a  judge  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony,  being  appointed  to  that  position 
by  Charles  II,  then  on  the  English  throne.  She  was  the 
great-granddaughter  of  a  lieutenant  and  aid-de-camp  on 
the  staff  of  General  Lafayette  and  the  granddaughter  of 
one  of  the  founders  and  a  colonial  governor  of  Missis- 
sippi. On  her  mother's  side  she  was  descended  from 
eleven  Revolutionary  war  heroes.  Her  distinguished  an- 
cestor, William  Cottingham,  was  a  member  of  the 
**Holden"  committee,  which  gave  to  the  city  of  Boston 
its  name.  • 

Descended  from  this  long  line  of  heroic  and  Puritanic 
ancestry,  Mrs.  Fenn  was  a  woman  of  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinguished character.  She  preserved  all  the  sturdy 
strength  of  the  old  Puritans  and  in  her  life  exemplified 
the  principles  for  which  they  stand.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  this  city  during 
all  her  life  here,  and  in  the  old  faith  she  was  laid  to 
rest.  She  was  for  years  a  member  of  the  Lady  Wash- 
ington Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
She   was   the   first  president  of   San   Jacinto   Chapter, 
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Daugbteri*  of  the  Bepubiic  of  Teaas,  and  from  1S77  on 
hail  beeu  a  member  of  the  Texas  Veteran's  Association. 
She  took  great  interest  in  all  of  these  patriotic  organi- 
zations, placing  them  second  only  to  her  church. 

Mr.  John  B.  Fenn  and  bis  wife  were  married  in  1S52. 
In  19(.>L'  they  were  living,  to  celebrate  their  golden  anni- 
versary, at  which  time  a  great  family  reunion  brought  to- 
gether the  widely  scattered  members  of  this  family.  Be- 
si«les  Mr.  F.  M.  O.  Fenn,  there  are  three  children:  Mrs. 
May  McKeever,  who  is  presiiient  uf  the  >aii  Ja«-iiitu 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Texas  Bevolution;  Bell  Fenn, 
who  is  treasurer  of  the  same  organisation  at  Houston, 
anil  Jusej'h  .1..  who  is  a  resident  aini  in  Iiusiness  in 
Sjianish  Honduras. 

The  Fenn  familv  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  southern 
Texas,  and  among  its  large  possessions  is  a  splendid 
plantation  of  three  thousand  acres.  lo<'ateil  nineteen 
miles  below  BichniODii.  It  was  on  this  esrate  that  Fran- 
cis Marion  Otis  Fenn  was  reared  and  spent  his  youth. 
He  attained  an  excellent  education  in  Boanoke  College,  at 
Salem.  Virginia.  From  his  school  days  he  has  excelled 
in  oratory,  and  it  ha>  fre(|uently  been  stated  that  Texas 
has  no  more  eloquent  nor  abler  speaker  in  public  life 
today  than  Mr.  Fenn.  He  received  the  medal  for  oratory 
at  Boanoke  College  in  1879.  and  in  ISSO  entered  the 
University  of  Virginia,  where  he  again  was  awarded  a 
nie'l.'il  for  oratory.  After  his  collegiate  career  ^Ir.  Fenn 
located  at  Houston  an«l  opened  a  law  office,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  law  until  1S88 
At  that  time  occurred  the  memorable  |K)litical  battle 
Vjetween  what  were  known  a<  the  * '.iaybirils"  and  the 
*  *  woo<Ii»eckers, "  and  at  that  time  he  moved  to  Bich- 
niond.  He  )»ecanie  one  of  the  framers  of  the  local  rule 
governing  local  official  jiositions.  anil  was  secretary  of 
the  association  for  five  years.  In  lS9ri  Mr.  Fenn  was 
ele<N''l  county  attorney.  s»*rvinii  for  two  terms,  or  the 
limit  inii»o«e'l  u[»on  incumbency  in  that  office.  Since 
then,  although  he  has  serve'l  the  office  of  justi«-e  of  the 
I»eace.  he  has  practically  retired  from  jmblic  affairs  and 
has  devote<l  nearly  all  his  time  to  the  management  and 
sui»ervision  of  his  larjje  piojierty  interests  in  Houston 
and   in  Fort  Bend  county. 

C)n  November  23,  18^3,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss.  T^ottie  Benson  nf  Charli»tte«!ville.  \'iri:iiMa.  Mrs. 
Fenn  *«  trreat-grandfather  A\a*'-  Major  Benjaniin  Hay,  who 
wa*i  an  offii-er  on  \Vashin;:toii  *<  j-taff.  One  <'h:M  h:;s  1  een 
born  of  tlu'ir  marriage,  Bntherford  Benson  Fenn,  who 
at  Tlie  present  time  is  assistant  l»uyer  for  the  Henke- 
Pillott   Company  of  Houston. 

Sam  H.  r)ixoN'.  The  editor  of  the  Texas  Farm  and 
Fireside  at  Houstrm  is  an  ai:thoritv  on  manv  matters  of 
agriculture,  horticulture  an«l  kindre<l  subieots.  not  only 
for  hi«  hr»me  state,  but  for  the  nation  at  lartre.  Many 
honors  have  come  to  him  an.l  his  work  i«  itself  a  tribute 
to  his  long  experience  anil  alility  in  his  chosen  field 
of  effort.  Born  on  a  farm,  he  has  ma<le  farming  a 
close  stu'ly  all  his  life,  and  for  many  years  has  been 
identified  with  official  position  anrl  with  the  manage- 
ment of  a  business  enterprise,  and  is  still  close  to  the 
soil   aufl    the   people   who    follow   rural   activities. 

Sam  H.  Dixon  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Hays  county, 
Texas,  August  4,  IS.'.',  a  son  of  Shadrach  and  Judith 
rCovington")  Dixon.  K«lncated  in  Coronal  Institute  at 
San  Marcos,  and  at  Baylor  T'niversity.  he  gra«luated 
from  the  latter  institution  in  1*^7^.  with  the  <legree  A.  B. 
He  was  principal  of  the  Bremond  high  school  1^*^0-1  S82, 
and  in  l^fi.*)  was  committee  clerk  of  the  Texas  legisla- 
tnn».  that  beinjj  the  first  of  a  long  list  of, public  serv- 
ice«.  He  was  journal  clerk  of  the  Texas  legislature, 
]H«.7.i<.H<i.  fhief  clerk  of  the  letrislature.  1889-91;  in 
1*^91  was  ajipointed  inspector  of  the  State  Penitentiaries, 
and  served  four  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
official  term  retired  to  his  farm  at  Pauli,  in  Montgomery 
county.  Practically  throughout  his  career  he  has  been 
more    or    less    regularly    identified    with    farm    manage- 


ment, although  his  other  duties  have  often  kept  him 
from  regular  supen'ision  of  his  interests  in  thmt  direc- 
tion. In  1899  he  was  appointed  passenger  and  immi- 
gration agent  for  the  Houston,  East  &  West  Texas  Kail- 
way.  In  1903  he  was  chief  of  the  department  of  Texas 
Horticulture  of  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair.  In  1906 
he  became  chief  or  the  division,  orchard  and  nurs:ery 
inspection  in  the  state  department  of  agriculture  at 
Austin.  During  1909- li»  he  was  chief  clerk  of  the  state 
department  of  agriculture,  resigning  that  office  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1910,  and  was  reappointed  chief  of  the  division 
of  orchard  and  nursery  inspection,  a  position  he  now 
holds.  While  employed  by  the  State  Legislature,  he 
prepared  the  first  year  book  for  the  department  of  agri- 
culture of  Texas.  In  1913  he  was  appointed  collaborator 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Dixon,  since  190G,  has  edited  the  Texas  Farm  and 
Fireside,  a  farm  journal  of  Houston,  with  an  extentled 
circulation  and  influence  throughout  the  southwest.  He 
is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Luther  Burbank  Society 
of  ("aliiornia.  He  gives  his  personal  direction  to  Bereral 
well  kept  farms  which  he  owns  in  South  Texas.  A  Dem- 
ocrat, Mr.  Dixon  has  often  taken  an  active  part  in 
politics.  He  is  a  meml)er  of  the  Texas  State  Morticul- 
tural  Society,  the  Texas  Citrus  Growers'  Association,  the 
Texas  Fruit  6^  Truck  Cvrowers'  Association,  the  Hous- 
ton Press  Club,  the  Southern  Benevolent  Aasoeiation, 
the  Texas  Progrt^sive  Club,  and  the  fraternal  orders. 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  and  Knig^hts 
and  Ladies  of  Honor. 

Mr.  r)ixon*s  work  as  an  author  entitles  him  to  con- 
sideration among  Texas  literary  men.  His  literary  and 
te<'hni(-al  productions,  aside  from  his  miscellaneous  work 
as  an  editor,  include  the  following  books:  Ten  Nights 
with  Hig  Foot  Wallace,  1876;  Texas  Refugee,  189S; 
Agnrs  Dale  (^Novel),  1882;  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Texas. 
1*»>5:  Money  Crops,  1901;  Industrial  Development,  1902; 
Texas  Fruits,  19n.">;  A.  B.  C.  of  Truck  Growing,  1909; 
A.  B.  C.  of  Fruit  Growing,  1914. 

William  M.  Wilus.  For  upwards  of  forty  rears  a 
lesident  of  Texas,  Mr.  Willis  has  had  a  long  and  varied 
career,  chiefly  identified  with  the  agricultural  actirities. 
and  is  now  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  business  at 
Kosenberg.  Mr.  Willis  is  an  honored  veteran  of  the 
Civil  war.  and  few  southern  families  contributed  more 
members  to  the  cause  than  did  the  WiULses. 

William  M.  Willis  was  born  in  Early  county,  Georgia. 
Angnst  2S,  184^;  his  j»areuts  were  Joab  and  Minerva 
■  Weathers)  Willis,  the  former  a  native  of  Virginia  and 
the  latter  of  Florida.  The  paternal  ancestry  is  Scotch- 
Irish,  and  the  maternal  is  German  and  French.  The  an- 
cestors of  the  mother  came  to  America  with  Lafayette 
and  fought  in  the  Bevolution,  her  grandfather  having 
l>een  one  of  the  Frenchmen  who  patrioticaUj  bore  arms 
in  behalf  of  the  revtdting  colonies.  Grandfather  Willis 
took  part  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  For  a  long 
period  of  years  the  Willises  were  planters  and  slave- 
holders in  Virginia,  later  moving  into  Florida  and  set- 
tling near  the  state  capital.  Joab  Willis,  the  father,  was 
a  soldier  under  General  Andrew  Jackson  when  he  chased 
the  Seminoles  out  of  northern  Florida.  Joab  WilkiB  and 
wife  and  one  child  finally  located  in  Georgia,  and  irere 
joined  in  that  state  by  the  mother's  father,  who  died 
there.  Joab  Willis  was  throughout  his  life  a  planter  and 
stork  raiser  and  was  owner  of  a  number  of  slaves.  Along 
with  his  son  William,  he  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the 
south,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  the  father  being 
above  the  age  limit  and  the  son  almost  too  young;  but 
both  elected  to  serve  their  state  to  the  best  of  their 
abilitv.  and  joined  Company  A  of  Furlow's  Battalion  in 
General  Winder's  Brigade.*  The  first  duty  of  William 
Willis  was  in  guarding  prisoners  at  Andersonvine,  after 
which  he  was  ordered  to  Atlanta,  and  with  his  father 
fought  in  defense  of  that  city.  The  father  was  also  in 
the   battle   of   Peachtree   Creek,    during   which 
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also  fought  at  Moscow,  Tenneflsee^  and  was  a  member  of 
the  cavalry  which  did  guard  and  picket  duty  at  the  siege 
of  Yicksburg.  An  interesting  fact  about  Mr.  Baker's 
armj  career  is  that  early  in  the  service  he  made  a  vow 
that  he  would  never  be  taken  alive,  and  he  faithfuUy 
kept  it.  However,  it  brought  him  into  many  tight  places, 
and  several  horses  were  shot  from  under  him,  and  he 
narrowly  escaped  death,  but  was  never  wounded.  The 
division  to  which  he  belonged  was  disbanded  nea>  Jack- 
eon,  Mississippi,  and  his  comrades  from  the  neighborhood 
of  his  enlistment  went  to  Houston,  Texas,  in  a  body  and 
scattered  to  their  various  homes  and  pursuits. 

On  taking  up  civil  pursuits,  Mr.  Baker  became  a 
farmer  and  stock  raiser,  and  arrived  home  in  April, 
1865,  at  which  time  he  first  saw  his  son,  then  three  years 
old.  His  wife  died  the  following  January.  After  that 
he  continued  his  farming  and  boarded  his  child  and  in 
a  few  years  began  getting  ahead  in  the  world  finan- 
cially. He  bought,  largely  on  credit,  fourteen  hundred 
acres  of  land  on  the  Brazos  Biver,  two  miles  above  Bo- 
senberg,  and  his  industry  and  thrift  enabled  him  to  pay 
for  this  and  improve  it  into  a  fine  plantation. 

In  1870  Mr.  Baker  married  Miss  Ellen  McGraw  of 
Ix>uisiana.  The  four  children  bom  of  their  marriage 
were:  John  H.  of  Waco;  Judge  George  C.  of  Bichmond,  a 
former  county  judge  of  Fort  Bend  county;  Mrs.  Lydia 
A.  Hirsch  of  Houston,  and  Mrs.  Eva  A.  Moers  of  Bosen- 
berg.  The  first  son  of  Mr.  Baker,  by  his  first  wife,  is 
W.  C.  Baker,  whose  home  is  now  in  Bosenberg.  After  a 
married  companionship  of  nearly  twenty  years  the  sec- 
ond wife  died,  and  Mr.  Baker  later  married  a  widow 
lady,  Mrs.  Lorena  Boone,  whose  maiden  name  was  Darst. 
No  children  were  born  to  this  marriage.  Mrs.  Baker,  the 
third  wife,  lived  with  Mr.  Baker  for  eighteen  years, 
until  her  death.  Since  then  Mr.  Baker  has  resided  partly 
alone  and  partly  with  his  daughter  in  Bosenberg. 

Eventually  he  sold  the  fourteen  hundred  acres  which 
composed  ms  first  purchase,  and  then  began  buying 
other  lands  in  Fort  Bend  county.  Mr.  Baker  belongs  to 
the  Methodist  church,  is  a  Boyal  Arch  Mason,  and  one 
of  the  popular  members  of  Clem  Bassett  Camp  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans  of  Bichmond,  being  first 
lieutenant  in  the  organization.  During  the  many  years 
of  his  residence  in  this  section  he  has  served"  as  school 
trustee,  has  many  times  been  on  the  grand  and  petit 
juries,  and  there  is  no  more  kindly  or  useful  citizen  in 
Texas  than  Mr.  Baker,  who  enjoys  the  esteem  of  all  who 
know  him. 

Francts  Marion  Otis  Fekn.  A  brilliant  author  and 
accomplished  lawyer  of  Bichmond,  Mr.  Fenn  represents 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable  families  in  the 
annals  of  Fort  Bend  county  and  southern  Texas.  As  can 
be  said  of  comparatively  few  Texas  families  existing  at 
the  present  time,  the  Fenns  po  back  to  the  date  of  the 
establishment  of  Texas'  independence,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  thirties,  and  the  name  has  been  borne  with 
honor  and  associated  with  high  achievements  for  three 
generations. 

Francis  Marion  Otis  Fenn  was  bom  in  Fort  Bend 
county,  November  9,  1860,  a  son  of  the  late  John  B.  and 
Bebecca  (Williams)  Fenn.  The  paternal  grandfather 
was  Eli  Fenn,  who  came  from  Georgia  to  Mississippi,  and 
in  1826  came  on  to  Texas  and  joined  Austin's  colony. 
American  settlement  had  been  made  in  Texas  previous 
to  the  time  of  Austin,  but  never  in  permanent  and 
strictly  legal  manner.  The  Austin  colony  was  the  great 
central  spot  in  the  settlement  and  development  of  civili- 
zation in  Texas,  and  its  connection  with  this  colony 
makes  the  Fenn  family  assured  of  all  the  titles  and 
lionors  of  pioneer  priority  in  this  great  state.  Under 
the  terms  by  which  the  settlers  were  granted  settlement 
ri^i^hts  during  the  Austin  regime,  the  paternal  grand- 
father received  a  league  of  land  in  what  is  now  Madison 
county  and  a  labori  of  land  in  Brown  county. 

The  late  John  B.  Fenn  was  a  young  man  when  the 


family  came  to  Texas,  and  was  just  at  an  age  when  his 
services  could  be  appreciated  in  the  patriot  army  in  its 
struggle  with  the  Mexicans  for  independence.  He  was 
engaged  as  a  soldier  in  the  campaign  which  concluded 
with  the  brilliant  victory  at  San  Jacinto,  and  just  pre- 
vious to  that  battle,  with  a  comrade  named  Kirkendalli 
was  captured  by  Almonte's  division  of  Santa  Anna's 
army.  Just  before  the  capture  they  were  within  hear- 
ing of  the  guns  of  San  Jacinto,  and  shortly  after  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  escape  from  their  Mexican  cap- 
tors. During  the  troublous  times  that  followed  the  es- 
tablishment of  Texas'  independence  the  late  John  B. 
Fenn  frequently  took  part.  He  was  a  member  of 
Ryon's  command  in  the  historic  expedition  under  Som- 
erviUe,  an  enterprise  which  eventually  terminated  in  the 
famous  Mier  expedition.  Mr.  Fenn,  however,  had  re- 
turned with  that  portion  of  the  army  which,  after  get- 
ting across  the  Bio  Grande  and  proceeding  about  two 
miles  on  Mexican  territory,  finally  decided  to  obey  the 
injunction  of  General  Houston  that  no  part  of  the  ex- 
pedition should  continue  into  Mexican  territory.  By 
this  fortunate  return  he  escaped  the  many  dangers  and 
hazards  of  the  enterprise  which  has  been  historically 
known  as  the  Mier  expedition.  After  the  end  of  Mex- 
ican troubles,  which  really  terminated  only  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  in  the  late  forties,  the  late  John  B.  Fenn  en- 
gaged in  farming.  He  was  the  owner  of  large  bodies  of 
land  in  the  Brazos  Valley,  especially  in  Fort  Bend 
county,  and  with  his  large  number  of  daves  he  operate 
that  land  in  cotton  and  cane  and  with  large  herds  of  cat- 
tle and  other  stock  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war. 
He  then  joined  Bates'  command  and  did  home  guard 
service  near  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  Biver.  His  death 
occurred  November  23,  1904.  His  father,  the  grand- 
father of  the  Bichmond  attorney,  had  died  in  1837. 

In  the  death  of  Bebecca  Williams  Fenn,  the  wife  of 
John  B.  Fenn,  has  passed  away  one  of  the  old  and  be- 
loved Texas  pioneer  women.  She  was  bom  in  Wood- 
ville,  Mississippi,  July  19,  1835,  the  daughter  of  Daniel 
and  Ann  (Fitz-Bandolph  Ayres)  Williams.  She  moved 
with  her  parents  to  Texas  in  1845,  settling  in  Fort  Bend 
county.  Coming  to  Texas  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  events  daily  happening  .about 
her  werd  such  as  to  indelibly  impress  themselves  on  her 
memory,  she  was  always  and  under  all  circumstances  a 
Texan.  Her  first  days  were  spent  in  one  of  Austin's 
"original  three  hundred,"  and  in  after  life  she  took 
great  pride  in  relating  incidents  of  early  Texas  history 
which  came  to  her,  not  from  records,  but  from  the  far 
richer  volume  of  personal  experience.  The  late  Mrs. 
Fenn  came  from  a  line  of  distinguished  ancestry  and 
was  a  notable  representative  of  American  stock.  Her 
seventh  grandfather  on  her  father's  side  was  the  first 
governor  of  the  stale  of  Massachusetts;  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  state  he  was  a  judge  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony,  being  appointed  to  that  position 
by  Charles  II,  then  on  the  English  throne.  She  was  the 
great-granddaughter  of  a  lieutenant  and  aid-de-camp  on 
the  staff  of  General  Lafayette  and  the  granddaughter  of 
one  of  the  founders  and  a  colonial  governor  of  Missis- 
sippi. On  her  mother's  side  she  was  descended  from 
eleven  Bevolutionary  war  heroes.  Her  distinguished  an- 
cestor, William  Cottingham,  was  a  member  of  the 
''Holden"  conmiittee,  which  gave  to  the  city  of  Boston 
its  name.  » 

Descended  from  this  long  line  of  heroic  and  Puritanic 
ancestry,  Mrs.  Fenn  was  a  woman  of  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinguished character.  She  preserved  all  the  sturdy 
strength  of  the  old  Puritans  and  in  her  life  exemplified 
the  principles  for  which  they  stand.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  this  city  during 
all  her  life  here,  and  in  the  old  faith  she  was  laid  to 
rest.  She  was  for  years  a  member  of  the  Lady  Wash- 
ington Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Bevolution. 
She  was  the  first  president  of  San  Jacinto  Chapter, 
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wife  of  Galbraith  Stewart.  Her  great-great-grandfather, 
Beverend  Alexander  Stewart,  was  pastor  of  the  St. 
Thomas  Episcopal  church  at  Old  Bath  Town,  N.  C,  in 
1754,  and  her  great-grandfather  was  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Stewart  of  the  Pennsylvania  Revolutionary 
forces. 

Outside  of  his  profession,  the  chief  hobby  of  Dr. 
Miller  is  the  study  of  genealogy,  and  the  records  of  his 
own  family  furnish  an  inexhaustible  material  for  that 
pursuit.  He  has  been  accepted  in  the  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution  on  the  record  of  eight  ancestors  who 
were  officers,  and  in  the  Colonial  Wars  Society  has  com- 
pleted the  records  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  an- 
cestors who  were  in  the  ranks  of  the  colonial  troops. 
This  constitutes  the  best  individual  record,  the  next 
being  that  of  a  Massachusetts  man  who  has  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  such  records.  Dr.  Miller  is  the  author 
of  *'A  Family  of  Millers  and  Stewarts,'*  published  in 
1909.  He  has  also  presented  monographs  in  geology, 
agriculture,  and  hygiene,  as  well  as  many  on  medical 
and  surgical  subjects.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Colonial  Wars,  the  Stewart  Society  of  Scotland,  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  Another  direction  of 
his  interest  has  been  in  the  preservation  of  the  old 
family  home  and  school  at  Gay  Hill,  a  property  which 
he  now  owns.  The  old  home  was  erected  by  his  father 
in  1850,  and  was  constructed  of  cedar  logs  made  in  the 
native  cedar  brakes.  It  is  one  of  the  historic  homes  of 
Washington  county  and  most  beautifully  situated.  This 
place  is  used  by  Dr.  Miller  as  his  summer  home. 

In  early  youth  Dr.  Miller  resolved  to  equip  himself 
thoroughly  for  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  ac- 
cordingly allowed  no  opportunity  to  pass  for  furthering 
his  knowledge  in  what  he  had  chosen  for  his  life  work. 
Ho  was  graduated  from  the  TTniveisity  of  Texas  in  1888, 
taking  the  degree  C.  L.  that  year  and  in  the  following 
year  the  degree  of  A.  B.  At  Tulane  University,  New 
Orleans,  the  degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  in 
1893,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  extornes  of  the  Charity 
Hospital  of  New  Orleans.  He  was  assistant  to  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Whiting  in  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
and  St.  Bartholomew's  Clinic.  He  also  studied  in  Berlin 
and  Vienna.  Dr.  Miller  has  an  honorable  military  record, 
beginning  in  1901,  when  he  served  in  the  National 
Guard  as  lieutenant.  The  year  following,  and  also  in 
1903,  he  carried  the  rank  of  captain,  and  from  1903  to 
1907  served  as  a  major  in  the  medical  department.  From 
1906  to  1911  Dr.  Miller  was  a  resident  of  St.  Louis,  and 
while  there  was  chief  oculist  for  the  'Frisco  Railway 
system.  His  love  for  his  native  state  brought  him  back 
to  Texas  in  the  latter  year,  and  he  has  since  maintained 
offices  in  San  Antonio,  where  he  has  a  beautiful  suite  in 
the  Moore  Building. 

In  the  line  of  his  profession,  Dr.  Miller  is  connected 
with  the  North  Texas  Medical  Association,  of  which  he 
was  president  in  1905-06;  the  Texas  State  Medical  As- 
sociation, of  which  he  was  treasurer  from  1898  to  1906; 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Bexar  County 
Medical  Society,  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society  (Ophthal- 
mic section),  and  other  professional  bodies.  He  boloneys 
to  the  Scientific  Society  of  San  Antonio,  the  Texas  His- 
torical Association,  and  locally  has  membership  in  the 
San  Antonio  Country  Club,  the  San  Antonio  Club,  the 
Travis  Club,  the  Casino  Association,  the  Young  Men 's 
Christian  Association,  the  First  Presbjiierian  church, 
the  San  .Tacinto  Cotillion,  the  San  Antonio  German 
Club,  and  is  a  Past  Exalted  Ruler  of  Sherman,  Texas, 
Lodge  Xo.  667,  B.  P.  O.  E.  Tn  a  vocation  whore  ad- 
vancement depends  entirely  upon  individual  merit,  in- 
tellectual force,  and  correct  application  of  scientific 
principles  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  case  at  hand,  Dr. 
Miller  has  made  steady  progress,  and  by  his  conformity 
to  a  hiffh  standard  of  professional  ethics,  combined  with 
his  ability,  has  gained  one  of  the  most  secure  places  in 
the  profession  in  Texas.  He  is  a  bachelor  and  lives  at 
the  Country  Club. 


Joseph  J.  Potter.  There  need  be  naught  of  pnszling 
or  indirection  in  determining  the  reason  for  the  popu- 
larity of  the  present  efficient  and  honored  treasurer  of 
Colorado  county,  Texas,  for  sterling  character,  iiiTinei- 
ble  integrity  of  purpose,  and  most  genial  and  consider- 
ate personality  have  combined  to  win  to  him  the  in- 
violable confidence  and  esteem  of  those  with  whom  he 
has  come  in  contact  in  the  various  relations  of  life.  He 
has  a  host  of  friends  in  Colorado  county,  and  here  not 
to  know  ''Joe"  Potter  is  virtually  to  argue  oneself  un- 
known. In  the  important  county  office  of  which  he  is 
the  incumbent  he  has  given  a  most  practical  and  con- 
servative administration  of  the  fiscal  affairs  entrusted 
to  his  charge,  and  as  one  of  the  representative  citizens 
of  Columbus,  the  judicial  center  of  Colorado  county,  he 
is  specially  entitled  to  recognition  in  this  history  of 
Texas  and  its  people. 

Mr.  Potter  is  a  scion  of  stanch  German  stock  and 
claims  the  Gopher  state  as  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
He  was  born  at  Hutchinson,  McLeod  county,  Minnesoti^ 
on  the  14th  of  March,  1878,  and  is  a  son  of  Frank  aod 
Mary  Potter,  both  of  whom  were  born  and  reared  ia 
Germany,  where  their  marriage  was  solemnized.  Upon 
their  immigration  from  the  Vaterland  to  Amerifsa  they 
established  their  home  in  Minnesota,  where  they  con- 
tinued to  reside  for  eighteen  years,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  this  period  they  removed  to  Arkansas,  where 
they  remained  a  few  years.  They  then  established  their 
home  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  where  the  devoted  wife 
and  mother  died.  Soon  after  encountering  this  deep  be- 
reavement Frank  Potter  came  to  Texas,  and  here  he 
finally  settled  on  a  farm  in  Colorado  oennty,  twenty- 
five  miles  south  of  Columbus,  the  county  seat.  Virtually 
his  entire  active  career  was  devoted  to  the  ^^reat  basic 
industry  of  agriculture,  and  though  he  landed  m  America 
with  very  limited  cash  capital  he  succeeded  in  accnmu- 
lating  about  six  thousand  dollars  through  his  efforts  as 
a  farmer  in  Minnesota.  The  most  of  this  money  he  lost 
through  his  investments  and  unprofitable  operations  io 
Arkansas.  After  he  had  devoted  about  six  years  to 
agricultural  operations  in  Colorado  county,  Texas,  he 
returned  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  remained  approximately 
four  years.  He  then  came  once  more  to  Colorado 
county,  Texas,  and  he  has  since  resided  here  in  the  home 
of  his  son,  Joseph  J.,  of  this  review.  His  life  has  been 
one  of  earnest  and  honest  endeavor  and  he  is  known 
and  admired  for  his  uprightness  and  worthy  achieve- 
ment as  one  of  the  world's  productive  workers.  Now 
venerable  in  years,  he  is  living  retired  from  the  cares 
and  labors  that  engrossed  his  attention  for  many  years. 
Of  his  six  children  one  died  in  infancy  and  the  others, 
one  son  and  four  daughters,  are  living.  The  daughters, 
Mary,  Nancy,  Annie  and  Fanny,  all  reside  in  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  and  all  are  established  in  homes  of  their 
own. 

Joseph  J.  Potter,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  review, 
was  reared  under  the  conditions  and  inflnenees  of  the 
pioneer  epoch  in  Minnesota,  where  he  early  began  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  the  home  farm  and  where  he  ^ined 
his  early  educational  discipline  in  the  district  schools, 
which  he  attended  for  two  years.  After  the  family 
removal  to  Arkansas  he  attended  school  for  one  season 
and  when  removal  was  made  to  the  city  of  St.  JjovHb 
he  was  there  afforded  the  advantages  of  the  fp^ded 
nublic  schools.  His  widened  and  comprehensive  intel- 
lectual pen  owes  its  expansion  principally  to  his  in- 
dividual study  and  reading  and  to  the  lessons  he  has 
grained  in  the  practical  school  of  experience.  From 
his  boyhood  days  he  has  had  fellowship  with  honest  tofl 
and  endeavor,  and  as  an  ambitious  worker  in  his  yonth 
he  turned  his  attention  to  such  occupation  as  he  conld 
procure.  In  this  connection  he  was  ready  at  all  times 
to  work  for  small  waces  if  more  adequate  remnneration 
was  not  to  be  gained.  At  one  time  he  was  employed 
by  a  man  who  T>aid  him  only  five  dolftirs  a  month  for 
his  services,  and  his  advancement  in  the  world  has  been 
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inent  William  was  detailed  to  care  for  the  sick  and 
wounded.  Throughout  the  period  of  his  enlistment  Wil- 
liam M.  Willis  was  in  many  skirmishes  and  was  often 
under  fire.  He  and  his  father  were  finally  honorably 
discharged  at  Thomasville,  Georgia.  They  were  not  the 
only  luenibeis  of  the  family  to  serve  as  soldiers.  Three 
older  sons  were  Confederate  soldiers,  from  almost  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war.  These  sons  were 
James  U.,  John  F.,  and  Greene  D.,  the  latter  two  having 
been  with  the  armies  of  Jackson  and  Lee  in  the  Vir- 
ginias. John  ¥.  Willis  enlisted  with  the  firing  of  the 
tirst  guii,  and  he  and  his  brother,  Greene  D.,  were  in  all 
the  principal  battles  of  the  Virginia  campaign.  James 
D.  Willis  served  under  General  Morgan,  the  great  Con- 
federate cavalryman,  and  was  never  captured.  Greene 
D.  was  twice  captured,  the  first  time  at  Baltimore  and 
the  second  at  Antietam,  being  confined  in  the  Point  Look- 
out prison.  James  D.  was  for  a  time  sick  in  Florida, 
but  with  this  exception  the  father  and  all  the  sons  gave 
active  and  faithful  service  throughout  tiie  time  of 
their  several  enlistments,  and  all  finally  got  home  safely. 
There  were  ten  children  in  all  the  family,  and  the  six 
now  living,  including  William  M.,  are  as  follows:  James 
D.,  a  resident  in  Georgia;  J.  A.,  in  Texas;  G.  A.,  in 
Georgia;  Mrs.  Emma  McDonald  of  Georgia;  Mrs.  Hat- 
tie  Chandler,  also  of  Georgia,  and  Mrs.  Ella  Sapp  of 
Florida.  The  deceased  children  are  John  F.,  G.  D., 
Ella,  and  Mary.  The  father  of  this  family  was  an  in- 
telligent, useful  and  good  man  and  a  strict  states-rights 
Democrat.  While  he  believed  in  going  with  his  state,  he 
favored  upholding  and  maintaining  the  union  of  states. 
Never  aspiring  to  office,  the  people  nevertheless  elected 
him  sheriff  of  his  county  for  many  years.  Before  en- 
tering the  war  he  had  been  one  of  the  .i"<lg^s  who  man- 
aged the  aid  funds  for  the  relief  of  soidiers'  wives  and 
widows.  He  was  keenly  interested  in  educational  mat- 
ters, and  served  as  a  deacon  in  the  Missionary  Baptist 
church. 

William  M.  Willis,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  life 
(hiring  the  war,  had  little  opportunity  for  schooling  prior 
to  that  tinio.  and  when  the  war  was  over  he  was  so  far 
behind  for  liis  years  that  in  discouragement  he  soon  gave 
up  his  books  and  began  [)ractical  life  as  a  farmer,  also 
for  a  time  conducting  a  collecting  agency.  In  January, 
1871,  he  came  out  to  Texas,  settling  in  Sabine  county, 
where  he  began  as  a  farmer  and  a  stock  dealer.  Three 
years  later  he  returned  to  Georgia,  then  went  to  Florida 
for  a  time,  and  finally  became  manager  of  his  father's 
business,  until  January,  1875.  At  that  date  he  came  to 
Texas  to  make  this  state  his  permanent  home.  For  a 
time  he  was  in  merchandising  at  Crockett,  but  sold  out 
soon  and  beiran  buying  horses  in  Lani]'asas  countv. 

On  December  20,' lS7;"i.  y\r.  Willis  married  Mrs. 'M.  E. 
Wyrick  of  Texas.  Her  nKnlofi  name  was  Hartin.  The 
eight  children  l)orn  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  are  mentioned 
as  follows:  William  Oscar  ;»nd  ^finnio  Tj.,  both  deceased ; 
S,  E.,  tax  assessor  of  Concho  conntv,  Texas;  Charles  C, 
manager  of  a  broom  factory  at  Becville,  Texas;  Mrs. 
Addy  :\lulcahy  of  Houston;  Mrs.  Mattie  Clayton  of  Gal- 
veston, Texas,  and  Annie,  at  home. 

From  1875  to  1878  Mr.  Willis  was  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  stock  dealing  in  Coryell  county,  after  which  he 
moved  to  what  was  then  the  western  frontier  in  Cole- 
man county.  He  was  there  well  known  among  the  old- 
time  cattlemen,  and  finally  sold  his  cattle  and  took  up 
the  sheep  industry.  He  continued  there  one  of  the  active 
and  successful  men  in  the  ranching  and  live  stock  busi- 
ness until  1895.  Finally  selling  out,  he  resumed  farm- 
ing, in  different  counties  of  Texas,  and  eventually  lo- 
cated in  Rosenberg,  where  he  has  an  office  for  real  es- 
tate and  insurance  and  has  built  up  a  large  trade.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  at  Granger,  Texas,  he  served  as  city 
marshal  and  street  commissioner,  and,  since  coming  to 
Rosenberg,  has  been  town  recorder  for  eight  years.  He 
is  a  deacon  of  the  Baptist  church  of  Rosenberg,  and  of 
this  church  ;Mrs.  Willis  and  her  daughter  Annie  are  also 


members.  Fraternally,  Mr.  Willis  is  affiliated  with 
Masonic  Lodge  No.  881,  at  Kosenberg,  and  with  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World.  Popular  in  Confederate  cir- 
cles, he  at  this  writing  has  the  rank  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander of  Clem  Bassett  Camp  of  the  United  Confed- 
erate Veterans  at  Richmond.  Mr.  Willis  and  family  re- 
side in  a  pleasant  and  attractive  home  in  Rosenberg. 

Robert  F.  Miller,  M.  D.  One  of  the  leading  spe- 
cialists of  the  Southwest  is  Dr.  Robert  Finney  MiUer  of 
San  Antonio,  whose  skill  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  eye,  ear  and  throat  has  made  him  universally  recog- 
nized by  the  profession  and  the  general  public.  The 
specialist  is  as  necessary  a  factor  to  medicine  as  medi- 
cine to  mankind,  and  to  him  the  practitioner  must  look 
when  the  necessary  knowledge  and  skill  are  demanded 
for  the  utmost  proficiency  in  the  treatment  of  one  par- 
ticular subject  of  the  broad  range  of  medical  and  sur- 
gical science.  Paradoxical  as  the  statement  may  seem, 
some  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  profession  are  those 
who,  contracting  their  scope  of  activities,  have  thus 
broadened  their  field  of  usefulness  by  an  undivided  at- 
tention to  a  related  group  of  organs  or  to  one  particu- 
lar disease.  Dr.  Miller,  who  comes  of  an  old  American 
family  and  one  that  was  early  identified  with  Texas, 
began  his  career  as  a  physician  twenty  years  ago,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  has  confined  his  work  to  the 
special  branches  above  mentioned. 

Robert  Finney  Miller  was  born  at  Gay  Hill,  Washing- 
ton county,  Texas,  in  1866.  His  family  lineage  is  easily 
traced  back  to  the  early  colonial  period  in  American  his- 
tory. His  father  was  the  Rev.  James  Weston  Miller, 
I).  !).,  who  was  born  in  Erie  county,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1815,  and  was  of  Scotch  and  Puritan  ancestry,  including 
the  families  of  Weston,  W^inston,  Cady,  Coggswell,  Lin- 
coln, Delanoy,  Alden,  Standish,  Dunham,  Rogers,  Har- 
low, Soule,  Grant,  and  others.  He  was  a  first  honor 
graduate  of  .leU'erson  College,  Canousburg,  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  class  of  1840,  and  came  as  a  missionary  to  what  is 
now  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Houston,  Texas,  in 
1844,  during  the  closing  days  of  the  Republic,  and  was 
installed  as  pastor  in  1847,  that  being  the  first  installa- 
tion ceremony  of  its  kind  in  the  state.  After  coming  to 
Texas,  he  became  prominent  in  all  of  the  educational 
efi*orts  of  the  Presbvterian  church.  He  often  had 
President  Sam  Houston  and  his  wife  in  his  congrega- 
tion at  Houston.  He  became  a  charter  member  of  the 
board  of  tnsteos  of  Austin  College  when  that  institu- 
tion was  toundcd,  at  Huntsville,  and  later  was  elected 
president  of  the  college  for  a  year  during  the  Civil  war. 
He  rode  horseback  several  hundred  miles,  to  Austin,  to 
obtain  the  first  college  charter.  He  was  twice  moderator 
of  the  Synod  of  Texas,  and  also  an  original  member  of 
the  same.  Three  years  after  his  public  installation  as 
})astor  at  Houston  failing  health  caused  him  to  remove 
to  Washington  county,  where  he  established  the  Live 
Oak  Female  Seminary,  and  continued  to  conduct  it  suc- 
cessfully until  his  death  in  1888.  Reverend  Miller  mar- 
ried first  Elizabeth  McKinnon,  who  died  in  1850.  He 
afterwards  married  Elizabeth  Scott  Stewart,  daughter  of 
WUliam  and  Mary  (Cummins)  Stewart.  Both  mother  and 
daughter  were  born  in  an  old  home  in  Brooke  county,  Vir- 
ginia (now  West  Virginia),  in  a  district  made  famous 
as  the  seat  of  Bethany  College,  founded  by  Alexander 
Campbell.  That  house  was  built  in  1783  by  Robert 
Cummins,  her  grandfather,  who  was  an  ensign  in  the 
Revolution,  and  now,  after  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  is  still  occupied  as  a  dwelling.  Ensign 
Robert  Cummins  was  descended  from  the  old  ScolJh 
family  of  Cummins,  as  well  as  the  oldest  Dutch  families 
of  New  York,  including  Anneke  Janse.  Mrs.  Miller  was 
directly  descended  from  the  High  Stewards  of  Scot- 
land, ancestors  of  the  Royal  House  of  Stuart,  through 
the  same  family  lines  as  the  Earl  of  Galloway  and  Sir 
Harry  Stewart,  Bart.,  of  Fort  Stewart,  Ireland,  and 
was  named   for  her  grandmother,   Elizabeth   Scott,  the 
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wife  of  Galbralth  Stewart.  Her  great-great-grandfather| 
Eeverend  Alexander  Stewart,  was  pastor  of  the  St. 
Thomas  Episcopal  church  at  Old  Bath  Town,  N.  C,  in 
1754,  and  her  great-grandfather  was  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Stewart  of  the  Pennsylvania  Kevolutionary 
forces. 

Outside  of  his  profession,  the  chief  hobby  of  Dr. 
Miller  is  the  study  of  genealogy,  and  the  records  of  his 
own  family  furnish  an  inexhaustible  material  for  that 
pursuit.  He  has  been  accepted  in  the  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Eevolution  on  the  record  of  eight  ancestors  who 
were  officers,  and  in  the  Colonial  Wars  Society  has  com- 
pleted the  records  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  an- 
cestors who  were  in  the  ranks  of  the  colonial  troops. 
This  constitutes  the  best  individual  record,  the  next 
being  that  of  a  Massachusetts  man  who  has  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  such  records.  Dr.  Miller  is  the  author 
of  **A  Family  of  Millers  and  Stewarts, '*  published  in 
1909.  He  has  also  presented  monographs  in  geology, 
agriculture,  and  hygiene,  as  well  as  many  on  medical 
and  surgical  subjects.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Colonial  Wars,  the  Stewart  Society  of  Scotland,  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  Another"  direction  of 
his  interest  has  been  in  the  preservation  of  the  old 
family  home  and  school  at  Gay  Hill,  a  property  which 
he  now  owns.  The  old  home  was  erected  by  his  father 
in  1850,  and  was  constructed  of  cedar  logs  made  in  the 
native  cedar  brakes.  It  is  one  of  the  historic  homes  of 
Washington  county  and  most  beautifully  situated.  This 
place  is  used  l>y  Dr.  Miller  as  his  summer  home. 

In  early  youth  Dr.  Miller  resolved  to  equip  himself 
thoroughly  for  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  ac- 
cordingly allowed  no  opportunity  to  pass  for  furthering 
his  knowledge  in  what  he  had  chosen  for  his  life  work. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  TTniveisity  of  Texas  in  1888, 
taking  the  degree  C.  L.  that  year  and  in  the  following 
year  the  degree  of  A.  B.  At  Tulane  University,  New 
Orleans,  the  degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  in 
1893,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  externes  of  the  Charity 
Hospital  of  New  Orleans.  He  was  assistant  to  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Whiting  in  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
and  St.  Bartholomew's  Clinic.  He  also  studied  in  Berlin 
and  Vienna.  Dr.  Miller  has  an  honorable  military  record, 
beginning  in  1901,  when  he  served  in  the  National 
Guard  as  lieutenant.  The  year  following,  and  also  in 
1903,  he  carried  the  rank  of  captain,  and  from  1903  to 
1907  served  as  a  major  in  the  medical  department.  From 
1906  to  1911  Dr.  Miller  was  a  resident  of  St.  Louis,  and 
while  there  was  chief  oculist  for  the  'Frisco  Eailway 
system.  His  love  for  his  native  state  brought  him  back 
to  Texas  in  the  latter  year,  and  he  has  since  maintained 
offices  in  San  Antonio,  where  he  has  a  beautiful  suite  in 
the  Moore  Building. 

In  the  line  of  his  profession.  Dr.  Miller  is  connected 
with  the  North  Texas  Medical  Association,  of  which  he 
was  president  in  1905-06;  the  Texas  State  Medical  As- 
sociation, of  which  he  was  treasurer  from  1898  to  1906; 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Bexar  County 
Medical  Society,  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society  (Ophthal- 
mic section),  and  other  professional  bodies.  He  beloncfs 
to  the  Scientific  Society  of  San  Antonio,  the  Texas  His- 
torical Association,  and  locallv  has  membership  in  the 
San  Antonio  Country  Club,  the  San  Antonio  Club,  the 
Travis  Club,  the  Casino  Association,  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  the  First  Presbyterian  church, 
the  San  .Tacinto  Cotillion,  the  San  Antonio  German 
Club,  and  is  a  Past  Exalted  Ruler  of  Sherman,  Texas, 
Lodge  No.  067,  B.  P.  O.  E.  Tn  a  vocation  where  ad- 
vancement depends  entirely  upon  individual  merit,  in- 
tellectual foroe,  and  correct  application  of  scientific 
principles  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  case  at  hand,  Dr. 
Miller  has  made  steady  ])rogross,  and  by  his  conformity 
to  a  hiffh  standard  of  professional  ethics,  combined  with 
his  ability,  has  gained  one  of  the  most  secure  places  in 
the  profession  in  Texas.  Tie  is  a  bachelor  and  lives  at 
the  Country  Club. 


Joseph  J.  Potter.  There  need  be  naught  of  puzsUng 
or  indirection  in  determining  the  reason  for  the  popa- 
larity  of  the  present  efficient  and  honored  treasurer  of 
Colorado  county,  Texas,  for  sterling  character,  invinei- 
ble  integrity  of  purpose,  and  most  genial  and  consider- 
ate personality  nave  combined  to  win  to  him  the  in- 
violable confidence  and  esteem  of  those  with  whom  he 
has  come  in  contact  in  the  various  relations  of  life.  He 
has  a  host  of  friends  in  Colorado  county,  and  here  not 
to  know  ''Joe"  Potter  is  virtually  to  argne  oneself  un- 
known. In  the  important  county  office  of  which  he  is 
the  incumbent  he  has  given  a  most  practical  and  con- 
servative administration  of  the  fiscal  affairs  entrusted 
to  his  charge,  and  as  one  of  the  representative  citiseni 
of  Columbus,  the  judicial  center  of  Colorado  countj,  hs 
is  specially  entitled  to  recognition  in  this  historj  of 
Texas  and  its  people. 

Mr.  Potter  is  a  scion  of  stanch  German  stock  and 
claims  the  Gopher  state  as  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
He  was  born  at  Hutchinson,  McLeod  county,  Minneaoti^ 
on  the  14th  of  March,  1878,  and  is  a  son  of  Frank  nd 
Mary  Potter,  both  of  whom  were  bom  and  reared  h 
Germany,  where  their  marriage  was  solemnized.  Upon 
their  immigration  from  the  Yaterland  to  America  Ouj 
established  their  home  in  Minnesota,  where  they  con- 
tinued to  reside  for  eighteen  years,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  this  period  they  removed  to  Arkansas,  when 
they  remained  a  few  years.  They  then  established  th^ 
home  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  where  the  devoted  wife 
and  mother  died.  Soon  after  encountering  this  deep  be- 
reavement Frank  Potter  came  to  Texas,  and  here  he 
finally  settled  on  a  farm  in  Colorado  oeunty,  twenty- 
five  miles  south  of  Columbus,  the  county  seat.  Virtually 
his  entire  active  career  was  devoted  to  the  ^reat  basic 
industry  of  agriculture,  and  though  he  landed  m  Amexiea 
with  very  limited  cash  capital  he  succeeded  in  accumn- 
lating  about  six  thousand  dollars  through  his  efforts  ss 
a  farmer  in  Minnesota.  The  most  of  this  money  he  lost 
through  his  investments  and  unprofitable  operations  in 
Arkansas.  After  he  had  devoted  about  six  years  to 
agricultural  operations  in  Colorado  county,  Texas,  he 
returned  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  remained  approximately 
four  years.  He  then  came  once  more  to  Colorado 
county,  Texas,  and  he  has  since  resided  here  in  the  home 
of  his  son,  Joseph  J.,  of  this  review.  His  life  has  been 
one  of  earnest  and  honest  endeavor  and  he  is  known 
and  admired  for  his  uprightness  and  worthy  achieve- 
ment as  one  of  the  world's  productive  workers.  Now 
venerable  in  years,  he  is  living  retired  from  the  cares 
anfl  labors  that  engrossed  his  attention  for  many  years. 
Of  his  six  children  one  died  in  infancy  and  the  others, 
one  son  and  four  daughters,  are  living.  The  daug^hten^ 
Mary,  Nancy,  Annie  and  Fanny,  all  reside  in  the  rity 
of  St.  Louis  and  all  are  established  in  homes  of  their 
own. 

Joseph  J.  Potter,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  review, 
was  reared  under  the  conditions  and   influences  of  the 
pioneer  epoch   in    Minnesota,   where  he  early   began  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  the  home  farm  and  where  he  jcained 
his  early  educational   discipline  in   the  district  scho(^ 
which   lie   attended   for   two   years.     After  the   family 
removal  to  Arkansas  he  attended  school  for  one  sessoB 
and  when  removal   was  made  to  the  city  of   St.  Iionii 
he   was   there   afforded   the   advantages   of   the    graM 
r>ublic   schools.     His   widened   and   comprehensive  iitd* 
lectual    pen    owes    its    exnansion    principally   to    Us  bb 
dividual   study  and   reading  and   to  the  lessons  he  has 
grained   in    the    practical    school    of    experience,      nom 
his  boyhood  days  he  has  had  fellowship  with  honest  toSl 
and  endeavor,  and  as  an  ambitious  worker  in  his  youth 
he  turned  his  attention  to  snch  occupation  as  he  could 
procure.     In  this  connection  he  was  ready  at  all  times 
to  work  for  small  waees  if  more  adequate  remnneratioB 
was  not  to  be  gained.     At  one  time  he  was  employed 
by  a  man  who  naid  him  only  five  dolDirs  a  month  for 
his  services,  and  his  advancement  in  the  world  has 
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the  direct  result  of  ills  own  ability  and  persietent  efforts. 
He  came  to  Texas  in  1893  and  joined  his  father  on  the 
farm  in  Colorado  county.  After  leaving  the  farm  he 
was  employed  for  eighteen  months  in  a  drug  store  at 
Nada,  this  county,  where  his  services  also  included  as- 
sistance in  the  village  postoffice,  which  was  maintained 
in  the  same  store.  While  thus  engaged  a  local  physician 
urged  him  to  study  medicine  under  his  preceptorship 
and  promised  to  aid  him  financially  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  collegiate  course  in  medicine.  Mr.  Potter  was 
thus  led  to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine,  but  his  pre- 
ceptor failed  to  make  good  the  promise  given,  and 
under  these  conditions  the  young  student  found  it  prac- 
tically imperative  to  abandon  his  technical  studies.  He 
then  entered  the  employ  of  a  mercantile  firm  in  the 
little  hamlet  of  Bock  Island,  Colorado  county,  and  later 
he  returned  to  Nada  as  manager  of  a  general  mer- 
chandise establishment.  He  finally  purchased  a  small 
stock  of  merchandise  and  engaged  in  business  in  an 
independent  way  in  the  same  village.  He  continued 
this  enterprise  about  four  years  and  in  the  meanwhile 
served  also  as  postmaster.  His  initiative  power  and 
progressive  ideas  were  further  shown  by  his  operations 
in  the  cattle  and  meat  market  business  and  he  also  con- 
ducted a  retail  liquor  business  for  a  time  in  connection 
with  other  interests.  He  served  as  deputy  sheriff  of 
Colorado  county  under  the  administrations  of  Sheriffs 
Bridge  and  Mayes  and  about  eighteen  months  after  his 
retirement  from  the  liquor  trade  he  became  candidate 
for  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  county,  an  office  to 
which  he  was  elected  by  a  gratifying  majority,  though 
there  were  four  other  condidates  in  the  race  for  the 
office.  He  assumed  the  duties  of  the  position  of  county 
treasurer  on  the  12th  of  September,  1912,  and  his  ad- 
ministration has  fully  justified  the  popular  verdict  that 
gave  him  the  preferment. 

In  politics  Mr.  Potter  is  found  aligned  as  a  stalwart 
supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  Democratic  party  and 
he  has  been  a  zealous  worker  in  behalf  of  its  principles, 
with  no  little  influence  in  its  local  councils.  He  is 
affiliated  with  the  Sons  of  Hermann  and  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World  and  both  he  and  his  family  are  communi- 
cants of  the  Catholic  church.  He  h&s  maintained  his 
home  at  Columbus  since  assuming  his  present  office  and 
the  family  is  distinctively  popular  in  the  social  activities 
of  the  attractive  little  capital  city  of  Colorado  county. 
Mr.  Potter  finds  his  chief  recreation  in  hunting  game 
and  has  made  an  admirable  record  as  a  Nimrod.  He  • 
is  never  so  happy  as  when  pursuing  this  favorite  pastime 
and  has  killed  many  deer,  wolves,  wildcats,  wild  turkeys, 
ducks,  geese  and  other  game. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1902,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Potter  to  Miss  Annie  Schoellman,  who 
was  born  and  reared  in  Colorado  county  and  who  is  a 
daughter  of  Henry  Schoellman,  one  of  the  representative 
farmers  of  the  county.  Mr.  Schoellman  was  born  in 
Texas  and  his  parents  were  sterling  pioneers  of  this 
state.  Mrs.  Schoellman  was  born  in  Germany  and  was 
a  child  at  the  time  of  the  family  immigration  to  the 
United  States.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potter  have  five  children, 
namely:  Albina,  Clarence,  Edmond,  Henrietta  and 
Robert. 

Cheistopher  Otto  Mosee.  Two  special  and  enviable 
distinctions  attach  to  the  name  of  Mr.  C.  O.  Moser,  a 
prominent  young  business  man  of  Dallas.  He  is,  in  the 
first  place,  president  of  the  North  Texas  Creamery  Com- 
pany and  secondly  is  president  of  the  Texas  State  Dairy- 
men's Association.  There  are  few  residents  of  Dallas 
who  do  not  appreciate  the  significance  of  his  first  con- 
nection, since  the  North  Texas  Creamery  Company  has 
no  superior  in  the  state  in  its  facilities  for  the  produc- 
tion of  high  grade  dairy  products,  and  his  standing  in 
this  large  and  important  industry  is  well  indicated  by 
the  honor  paid  him  by  his  associates  in  election  to  the 
head  of  the  Dairymen's  Association. 


Bom  in  Dallas  in  1885,  Mr.  Moser  is  a  son  of  the  late 
Chris  Moser  and  Anna  (Buhrer)  Moser.  His  father 
died  in  Dallas  in  1893  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  years 
and  his  mother  is  still  living  in  that  city.  The  kite  Chris 
Moser  was  the  pioneer  dairyman  of  Dallas  and  the 
founder  of  a  dairy  and  creamery  business  which  con- 
tinued by  his  son,  has  become  one  of  the  largest  in 
Texas.  Chris  Moser  was  bom  in  Bern,  Switzerland,  and 
before  coming  to  America  learned  dairying  in  many 
of  its  important  details  and  was  a  manufacturer  of 
cheese  in  that  country.  He  immigrated  to  America 
in  1873  and  arrived  at  Dallas  in  the  same  year.  His 
previous  experience  made  him  readily  available  for  an 
enterprise  which  up  to  that  time  had  not  been  developed 
on  any  noteworthy  scale,  and  he  went  into  partnersiup 
in  the  dairy  business  with  Chris  Roedlesperger,  a  fellow 
country  man  from  Switzerland.  Their  dairy  was  located 
on  the  old  Martin  place,  in  the  east  side  of  Dallas,  now 
known  as  Mount  Auburn,  a. beautiful  residence  section. 
In  those  days  their  location  was  far  out  of  town.  Later 
Mr.  Moser  established  a  dairy  business  of  his  own  and 
bought  land  for  a  dairy  farm  and  pasture  in  what  is 
now  the  northeast  section  of  Dallas  at  the  end  of  Bobs 
avenue.  This  is  now  used  for  a  part  of  the  best  resi- 
dential section  of  the  city,  since  the  advancing  growth 
of  the  city  in  that  direction  has  made  it  unprofitable 
to  retain  the  land  for  its  original  usage.  The  late  Mr. 
Moser  was  a  hard  working  citizen  and  built  up 'a  large 
and  successful  business.  Although  passing  away  whUe 
just  in  his  prime  he  had  accumulated  a  comfortable 
fortune.  His  life  was  noted  for  the  strictest  honor  and 
integrity  in  all  its  relations  and  besides  leaving  his 
family  in  good  financial  circumstances,  he  gave  them 
also  the  heritage  of  an   irreproachable  name. 

Christopher  O.  Moser  was  reared  and  educated  in 
Dall^  and  at  the  A.  &  M.  College  of  Texas,  graduating 
in  1904.  He  was  eight  years  of  age  when  his  father 
died.  As  a  boy  he  secured  a  practical  training  about 
the  b&rns  and  in  the  care  and  marketing  of  the  dairy 
output  and  as  soon  as  old  enough  he  took  charge  of  the 
Moser  Dairy.  In  1909  he  took  the  first  practical  step 
in  extending  and  building  up  a  business  commensurate 
with  the  fiourishing  city  which  furnishes  the  principal 
market.  He  then  established  the  Moser  Hygienic  Dairy 
Company  and  the  business  was  operated  under  that 
title  until  1911.  It  was  then  incorporated  under  the 
name  North  Texas  Creamery  Company,  of  which  he 
is  president.  The  main  plant  is  located  at  1100  Canton 
street  in  Dallas  and  the  chief  product  is  butter  of  the 
highest  creamery  quality  and  no  butter  in  the  south- 
west commands  a  higher  price  than  that  marketed  with 
the  stamp  of  the  North  Texas  Creamery  Company, 
Nearly  all  the  herd  which  supplies  the  milk  for  this 
establishment  are  grade  Jersey  and  besides  the  creamery 
at  Dallas  the  company  has  two  creameries  in  Cooke 
county,  one  located  at  Gainesville  and  the  other  at 
Muenster. 

Mr.  Moser  is  not  only  at  the  head  of  a  large  and 
flourishing  business  whose  prosperity  is  largely  credit- 
able to  his  energy,  but  is  also  an  expert  and  an  authority 
in  his  particular  line,  and  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
dairying  as  a  national  industry.  From  1905  to  1907  he 
was  instructor  in  Animal  Husbandry  at  the  A.  &  M. 
College  of  Texas  and  for  two  years  previous  to  founding 
of  his  own  business  he  was  government  dairy  expert 
for  Texas  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  and  during  that  time  had  his 
official  headquarters  at  Denison.  His  position  as  a 
dairyman  is  clearly  indicated  in  his  present  position  as 
president  of  the  Texas  State  Dairymen's  Association. 
Mr.  Moser  is  also  a  Mason,  belongs  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Dallas  Eotary  Club  and  takes  much 
interest  in  public  affairs.  He  was  married  at  Denison 
to  Miss  Norma  Nagle,  who  was  bom  in  that  city,  and 
her  father  was  Dr.  Nagle.  They  are  the  parents  of  two 
sons,  Christopher  Otto»  Jr.,  and  Norman  Nagle. 
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Db.  Edgar  S.  Fcmitner,  prominent  in  his  profession 
in  Dallas  and  in  this  section  of  the  state,  was  born  at 
•Piano,  Collin  county,  Texas,  in  1885,  and  is  the  son 
of  Amos  Hall  and  Eliza  (dinger)  Fortner.  Without 
further  comment  here  on  the  life  and  work  of  the 
doctor,  attention  will  be  given  to  his  parentage  and 
the  facts  of  his  father 's  career  in  the  state  of  Texas, 
for  it  is  especially  fitting  that  in  writing  of  the  younger 
generation,  due  attention  should  be  paid  to  those  men 
who  were  early  identified  with  the  history  and  fortunes 
of  the  state. 

Amos  Hall  Fortner,  who  died  at  Piano,  Texas,  on 
Jime  10,  1912,  bore  the  distinction  of  having  been  the 
first  white  child  born  in  Dallas  county.  His  birth  took 
place  on  a  farm  nine  and  a  half  miles  northwest  of 
Dallas,  in  Dallas  county,  March  6,  1844,  and  he  was 
the  son  of  Milford  Franklin  Fortner,  a  Kentuckian, 
whose  father  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 
Milford  Franklin  Fortner-  removed  from  Kentucky  to 
Missouri,  where  he.  lived  for  several  years,  and  in  1843 
he  came  with  his  family  to  Texas,  locating  in  what  is 
now  Dallas  county.  One  year  later  his  son,  Amos  Hall 
Fortner,  was  born  there.  Milford  F.  Fortner  died  in 
1897  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-seven  years.  He  was 
made  a  Master  Mason  in  Tanmehill  Lodge,  No.  52,  April 
24,  1854. 

Early  in  the  year  1861,  when  Amos  Hall  Fortner  was 
but  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  enlisted  in  Dallas  county 
in  the  Confederate  service  and  served  through  the  entire 
war  period.  He  then  returned  to  Dallas  county  and  a 
brief  time  after  the  close  of  the  war  he  accompanied 
his  father  to  Northwest  Arkansas  and  a  little  later 
moving  on  to  Jefferson  City,  Missouri.  He  did  not  long 
remain  away  from  Texas,  returning  in  1870  and  helping 
with  the  building  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central 
Bailroad  north  to  Dallas.  It  was  in  the  early  se\lBnties 
that  Amos  Hall  Fortner  settled  in  the  southern  part 
of  Collin  county,  some  four  miles  west  of  Piano,  on  land 
that  he  developed  into  a  fine  farm  and  stock  ranch,  and 
which  has  ever  since  remained  the  Fortner  homestead. 
In  addition  he  was  owner  of  a  tract  of  land  in  Dallas 
county  not  far  distant  from  his  home.  Mr.  Fortner  was 
a  man  of  good  business  tact  and  judgment  and  he  ac- 
quired a  neat  fortune.  In  the  late  seventies  and  early 
eighties,  during  a  period  of  about  nine  years,  he  was 
identified  with  the  mercantile  activities  in  Piano,  after 
which  he  returned  to  his  farm.  He  died  at  Piano  and 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  little  community  in  whose  up-  ' 
building  he  had  been  so  important  a  factor.  He  was  a 
man  who  enjoyed  the  sincere  affection  and  esteem  of  the 
community  and  it  is  recalled  that  at  his  funeral  the 
floral  offerings  were  by  far  the  most  beautiful  ever 
seen  in  Piano.  He  was  of  a  splendid  type  of  manhood, 
kindly  and  generous  in  his  nature,  and  he  was  beloved 
for  his  many  pleasing  traits  of  character,  the  while  he 
enjoyed  the  unbounded  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who 
knew  him  because  of  his  blameless  life.  His  passing 
was  a  heavy  blow  to  all,  especially  to  his  family,  where 
he  was  held  in  the  highest  honor  and  affection.  His 
widow,  a  native  daughter  of  Tennessee,  came  when  a 
child  to  Dallas  county  with  her  parents,  who  were 
pioneer  settlers  of  the  county,  as  were  also  the  parents 
of  her  deceased  husband.  To  A.  H.  Fortner  and  wife 
were  born  the  following  children:  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  nine  years;  Lillie  Gibson,  who 
married  W.  K.  Norton  and  resides  in  Corpus  Christi. 
where  he  is  cnshier  of  the  Citv  National  Bank,  and  thev 
have  one  son,  Robert  Hall,  who  is  studying  law  at  the 
Vanderbilt  University;  Miss  Eddie,  who  is  single  and 
lives  at  home;  Robert  C,  who  married  Miss  Eliyabeth 
McGhee,  lives  on  the  home  place  near  Piano,  and  they 
have  a  son,  Frank  N. ;  Mammie  B.,  who  lives  at  Piano, 
married  J.  T.  Johnston,  assistant  cashier  First  State 
Bank  of  Piano,  Texas.,  and  thev  have  no  children; Amos 
Hall,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  the  Tulane  Medical  College,  New 
Orleans,  with  high  honors  and  served  as  house  surgeon 


in  the  St.  Louis  City  Hospital,  is  associated  with  his 
brother  in  practice  at  Dallas;  Edgar  S.  is  the  next  child 
and  Willie  Gladys,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Edgar  S.  Fortner  was  reared  on  the  home  farm  and 
he  was  given  the  finest  educational  equipment.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Missouri  in  1910  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  after  spending  two 
years  in  Harvard  Medical  College  was  graduated  from 
that  famous  school  with  his  M.  D.  degree  in- 1912  and 
served  in  the  Boston  city  hospitals  as  surgical  house 
officer.  Dr.  Fortner  began  the  serious  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Dallas  in  1913  and  here,  though  his  ex- 
perience has  been  a  brief  one  thus  far,  he  already  has 
met  with  a  gratifying  success.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
County,  State  and  American  Medical  Associations  and 
retains  his  membership  in  his  college  fraternity,  the 
Phi  Beta  Pi  and  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish 
Rite  Mason  and  a  Hella  Temple  Shriner,  also  assistant 
medical  director  of  the  Southwestern  Life  Insurance 
Company.  At  Harvard  he  was  distinguished  as  the 
organiser  of  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Medical  Society, 
composed  of  students  of  the  medical  school,  and  was 
j>rominent  and  popular  as  a  member  of  the  society.  He 
is  now  a  teacher  of  physical  diagnosis  and  internal  medi- 
cine in  the  Medial  School  of  the  Southern  Methodist 
University  in  this  city  and  gives  every  promise  of  rising 
high  in  the  ranks  of  his  profession. 

On  March  31,  1914,  Dr.  Fortner  married  Miss  Lucy 
I-anier  Harry,  a  daughter  of  J.  M.  and  F.  E.  (Brewer) 
Harry.  Mr.  Harry,  who  was  a  very  prominent  business 
man  in   Dallas,   died   ten   years  ago. 

J.  Harvey  W.  Steele.  While  the  tendency  of  mod- 
ern business  has  been  towards  concentration,  it  is  also 
true  that  the  able  business  man,  instead  of  being  identi- 
fied with  one  or  perhaps  two  chief  lines  of  enterprise,  as 
under  the  old  system,  is  more  and  more  interested  in  a 
general  group  of  corporations,  so  that  very  frequently 
one  individual  may  be  close  to  the  management  and 
control  of  a  majority  of  the  activities  through  which 
the  commerce  of  a  community  is  expressed.  This  is 
true  of  Mr.  Steele  of  Galveston,  whose  name  is  found 
on  the  directorate  and  executive  official  list  of  some  half 
dozen  or  more  of  the  leading  business  concerns  of  Gal- 
veston and  vicinity.  Essentially  he  is  a  cotton  man,  and 
by  sheer  force  of  ability  has  developed  the  largest  for- 
eign freight  and  forwarding  agency  in  the  United 
States,  with  offices  in  a  dozen  cities. 

J.  Harvey  W.  Steele,  of  the  J.  H.  W.  Steele  Company, 
was  bom  at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  April  1,  1866,  a  son  of 
William  A.  and  Kate  (Murphy)  Steele.  His  father,  a 
native  of  Huntsville,  was  a  banker  and  railroad  man, 
and  died  August  7,  1912.  The  mother,  now  living  at  New 
Orleans,  was  bom  at  Florence,  Alabama. 

The  regular  attendance  of  Mr.  Steele  at  school  ended 
when  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  and  from  that  time 
forward  he  earned  his  own  living,  and  in  the  meantime 
educated  himself  at  night  school.  His  first  practical 
experiences  which  led  him  along  the  way  of  higher  ad- 
vancement were  in  connection  with  railroad  employment, 
and  for  some  years  he  was  in  the  cotton  department  of 
the  Texas  &  Pacific  at  New  Orleans.  Leaving  the  rail- 
road in  1894,  he  became  traffic  manager  for  E.  Allgeyer 
&  Company,  cotton  exporters  of  New  Orleans,  his  head- 
nuarters  for  that  firm  being  at  Dallas.  Since  1898,  Mr. 
Steele  *s  residence  and  business  center  has  been  in  Gal- 
veston, and  he  was  in  the  salaried  employ  of  Allgeyer 
&  Company  until  September  1,  1902.  At  that  date  he 
undertook  his  independent  enterprise  as  an  ocean  freight 
broker  and  traffic  manager  for  cotton  exporters. 

The  development  of  his  business  through  successive 
years  resulted  in  the  incorporation  in  1911  of  the 
J.  H.  W.  Steele  Company,  foreign  freight  and  for- 
warding agents,  the  offices  of  which  concern  are  at  220 
Twenty-First  Street.  Besides  the  Galveston  headquar- 
ters, the  branch  offices  of  the  Steele  Company  are  16- 
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cated  at  Texas  City,  Texas,  Port  Bolivar,  Texas,  Port 
Aransas,  Texas,  Houston,  New  Orleans,  West  Wego, 
Louisiana,  Memphis,  Brunswick,  Georgia,  Savannah,  Chi- 
cago, and  London,  England.  Through  their  twelve 
offices,  this  company  handles  more  cotton  than  any  other 
brokerage  firm  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  world. 
The  average  annual  business  in  this  staple  is  now  rep- 
resented by  over  three  million  bales.  They  represent 
about  three  hundred  firms,  doing  business  all  over  the 
world.  Among  his  clients  are  his  former  employers,  the 
AUgeyer  Company. 

To  Mr.  Steele  must  be  given  the  principal  credit  for 
establishing  a  uniform  size  of  cotton  bales  throughout 
Texas  and  Oklahoma.  A  number  of  yeays  ago  cotton  ar- 
rived at  the  shipping  centers  in  all  sorts  and  sizes,  and 
this  necessarily  brought  about  much  confusion  and  waste. 
For  nine  vears  Mr.  Steele  in  his  travels  about  the  coun- 
try  continually  argued  for  uniformity,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  bales  have  almost  as  much  regularity  in  size 
and  form  as  will  be  found  in  other  commercial  products. 
The  result  of  Mr.  Steele's  campaign  in  this  direction 
has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

Besides  the  J.  H.  W.  Steele  Company,  of  which  Mr. 
Steele  is  the  chief  executive,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
firms  of  Steele  &  Anderson,  General  Agents  for  the 
Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Company.  Since  1899  he  has  been 
treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  Texas  Compress 
Association,  this  association  representing  one  hundred 
and  one  compressors  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  and 
about  seven  million  dollars  in  invested  property.  He 
is  president  of  the  Steele  Towing  &  Wrecking  Company, 
a  business  recently  organized  and  starting  out  with  an 
equipment  of  a  large  tug,  the  **  Senator  Bailey,  *'  and 
three  barges,  representing  an  investment  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Steele  is  president  of  the  Texas 
City  Steamship  Company,  is  vice  president  and  a  director 
of  the  Texas  Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Galveston,  is  a 
member  of  and  a  former  director  in  the  Galveston  Cotton 
FJxchange,  is  a  member  and  director  of  the  Galveston 
Maritime  Association,  and  director  of  the  Gulf  &  Inter- 
state Railway  Company. 

In  1895  he  married  Miss  Mary  Bernard,  a  daughter  of 
Joe  C.  Bernard,  of  Athens,  Georgia.  They  have  no 
children.  Mr.  Steele  and  wife  reside  at  2628  Ave- 
nue O. 

John  C.  Harris.  Representing  several  of  the  oldest 
and  best  known  family  stocks  of  Dallas  county,  John 
C.  Harris,  though  young  in  his  career,  has  already  made 
himself  respected  as  an  able  lawyer  and  has  an  extensive 
civil  practice.  Mr.  ILarris  is  also  national  president  of 
the  Delta  Sigma  Phi   fraternity. 

Born  in  Dallas  in  1884  he  is  a  son  of  William  and 
Martha  Alice  (Cochran)  Harris,  both  of  whom  are  de- 
ceased. William  Harris,  who  was  born  in  Alabama, 
was  l>rou^ht  to  Tennessee  by  his  parents  and  later  came 
from  tliMt  state  to  Dallas  county  in  1850.  The  family 
was  one  of  tlio  first  to  locate  in  that  then  wilderness 
district  of  north  Texas.  He  lived  in  the  county  until 
his  death  in  1904.  During  the  war  between  the  states 
he  was  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army  and  saw 
service  practically  from  the  beginning  to  the  close.  The 
Cochran  family  on  the  maternal  side  is  another  of  the 
pioneer  families  in  Dallas  county.  Martha  Alice  Harris 
was  born  on  the  old  Cochran  farm,  about  five  miles 
nortli  of  Dallas,  and  that  homestead  is  still  owned  in 
the  Cochran  name.  There  is  located  the  Cochran  chapel, 
wliich  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  church 
in  Dallas  county  and  which  was  built  and  donated  to 
the  Methodist  denomination  by  William  M.  Cochran, 
crrandfathor  of  the  Dallas  lawyer  above  named.  Wil- 
liam M.  Cochran  came  to  Texas  from  Tennessee  and 
located  the  farm  just  named.  The  first  frame  building 
constructed  in  Dallas  was  erected  by  that  pioneer  and 
he  was  one  of  the  able  and  influential  men  of  the  com- 
munity, serving  as  the  first  clerk  of  Dallas  county  and 


later  representing  the  county  in  the  state  legislature. 
William  M.  Cochran  married  Nancy  J.  Hughes  and  she 
likewise  was  of  pioneer  stock  in  Dallas  county.  William 
M.  Cochran  died  in  1853. 

Reared  and  receiving  his  early  education  in  Dallas, 
John  C.  Harris  graduated  from  the  high  school,  then 
took  three  years  in  the  State  University  of  Austin,  where 
he  studied  law,  and  in  1910  took  examinations  for  the 
bar  at  San  Antonio,  passing  an  unusually  severe  ex- 
amination with  high  honors,  with  a  grade  of  ninety- 
nine.  Returning  to  his  old  home  he  began  the  practice 
of  law  with  bis  brother,  W.  R.  Harris.  In  1913  Mr. 
Harris  establfshed  an  office  of  his  own  in  the  Common- 
wealth Bank  building  and  confined  his  attention  ex- 
clusively to  civil  practice.  Although  a  young  man  his 
marked  ability  and  skill  as  a  lawyer,  together  with  an 
unusually  wide  and  favorable  acquaintance  among  the 
substantial  citizens  of  Dallas  and  vicinity,  has  won  for 
him  much  success  and  a  place  of  high  standing  at  the 
Dallas  bar. 

Mr.  Harris  is  a  prominent  college  fraternity  man 
and  at  the  national  convention  of  the  Delta  Sigma  Phi 
in  New  York  city  in  January,  1914,  was  honored  with 
election  as  president  of  the  national  organization.  That 
convention  was  attended  by  representatives  from  fifteen 
universities  and  colleges  throughout  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Harris  is  also  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Bite 
Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Dallas. 
At  Austin  on  December  1,  1910,  Mr.  Harris  married  Miss 
Nellie  Hunt  Wilson,  daughter  of  the  late  Edwin  Wilson, 
who  was  vice  president  of  the  American  National  Bank 
of  Austin  and  for  many  years  a  prominent  citizen  of  the 
capital.  Mr.  Harris  and  wife  have  a  daughter,  Nellie 
Louise  Harris. 

Moses  Drake  Garlington.  A  former  business  man 
of  Dallas  whose  name  was  closely  identified  with  mer- 
cantile, manufacturing  and  real  estate  development  in 
that  city  during  the  twenty  years  following  the  begin- 
ning of  the  railroad  era,  the  late  Moses  Drake  Garling- 
ton was  trained  to  business  from  early  life,  was  a  soldier 
of  the  south  in  the  w^ar  betw^een  the  states,  came  to 
Texas  in  1871  and  in  his  death  at  Dallas.  September  23, 
1894,  that  city  lost  one  of  its  successful  men,  a  public- 
spirited  citizen  and  a  man  whose  good  name  and 
activities  are  still  held  in  honor  in  that  community. 

Moses  Drake  Garlington  was  born  in  Franklin  county, 
Mississippi,  January  15,  1835,  and  came  of  an  old 
American  ancestry.  His  grandparents  were  Christopher 
and  Sarah  (Young)  Garlington,  who  at  one  time  owned 
a  farm  now  covered  by  the  city  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  The  great-grandmother  of  the  late  Mr.  Gar- 
lington was  Elizabeth  (Conway)  Garlington,  a  first 
cousin  to  George  Washington,  both  being  grandchildren 
of  Colonel  Joseph  Ball.  ^Moses  D.  Garlington  was  the 
youngest  in  a  family  of  twelve  children  born  to  Dr. 
Jamps  and  Sarah  (Jones)  Garlington.  Both  were 
natives  of  the  Barnwell  district  of  South  Carolina.  His 
father  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812  and  was  on 
duty  near  Now  Orleans  at  the  time  of  the  last  battle 
in  that  vicinity.  As  a  physician  his  practice  continued 
throughout  nearly  all  his  active  life  in  Northern 
Louisiana.  He  had  few  opportunities  as  a  youth  and 
was  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  character,  very  temperate 
and  prudent,  and  his  name  was  almost  a  synonym  for 
honesty  and  square  dealing.  Among  other  of  his  activ- 
ities he  was  a  local  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  and  did  great  good  both  as  a  physician  and  as 
a  minister.  His  life  was  prolonged  to  the  good  old  age 
of  about  eighty-two  and  his  wife,  who  in  temperament 
and  religious  culture  was  much  like  her  husband,  died 
when  about  ninety  years  old. 

Moses  D.  Garlington  was  reared  on  a  Louisiana  planta- 
tion and  was  given  the  school  advantages  usually  afforded 
to  the  sons  of  fairlv  prosperous  southern  gentlemen  !ofi 
that    time.      In    early    manhood    he    taught    school    and 
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with  the  money  earned  by  that  vocation  continued  his 
education  and  finally  became  clerk  in  a  store  at  Trenton, 
Louisiana,  and  lived  in  that  town  for  eighteen  years. 
His  business  career  was  interrupted  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  between  the  stales,  and  he  went  to  the  front 
as  second  lieutenant  of  Company  A,  Seventeenth  Louisi- 
and  regiment,  and  became  first  lieutenant  in  1862  on 
the  reorganization  of  the  troops.  After  the  battle  of 
Shilo  his  command  was  in  Vicksburg  until  its  fall,  and  on 
July  4,  1863,  he  was  quartermaster  of  his  regiment  and 
in  that  capacity  continued  until  the  end  of  the  struggle. 
After  a  service  of  four  years  he  was  discharged  at  Mans- 
field, Louisiana. 

On  returning  to  Trenton,  Louisiana,  he  took  his  place 
as  a  partner  in  the  store  which  had  formerly  employed 
him  as  clerk,  and  continued  in  active  business  in  Louisi- 
ana for  five  or  six  years.  In  1871  the  late  Mr.  Garling- 
ton  came  to  Texas  and  established  a  wholesale  grocery 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  Garlington  &  Marsalis 
at  Corsicana.  The  Houston  and  Texas  Central  Railway 
was  then  in  process  of  building  northward,  Corsicana 
being  a  terminus  at  that  time,  but  soon  afterward  the 
road  was  completed  as  far  as  Dallas.  Mr.  Garlington 
realized  the  great  opportunities  presented  by  Dallas  as 
a  railroad  center  and  identified  himself  with  that  then 
small  city  in  1872.  His  wholesale  grocery  house  at 
Dallas  was  first  operated  under  the  name  of  Garlington, 
Marsalis  &  Company,  and  from  about  1874  to  1876  he 
was  chiefly  interested  in  real  estate  lines.  The  latter 
year  saw  the  establishment  of  the  wholesale  business 
of  confectionery,  fruit  and  produce,  which  was  first 
conducted  under  the  name  Garlington  &  Underwood,  later 
Garlington  &  Fields  and  after  1888  as  M.  D.  Garlington 
Sb  Company.  Branch  houses  were  opened  in  Fort  Worth 
in  1888  under  the  name  of  Garlington  &  Montgomery, 
and  at  Waco  in  1892  under  the  name  of  M.  D.  Garlington 
&  Son,  and  in  the  meantime  an  extensive  business  had 
been  built  up  in  the  manufacture  of  candies,  for  which 
the  firm  had  a  large  trade  all  over  the  southwest.  In 
1892  Mr.  Garlington  established  a  wholesale  and  retail 
buggy  business  in  Dallas  under  the  name  Garlington 
&  Bogers,  and  that  enterprise  was  continued  until  the 
death  of  tlie  senior  partner.  For  many  years  Mr.  Gar- 
lington owned  and  dealt  in  real  estate  on  a  large  scale 
and  his  activities  in  all  these  lines  were  such  as  to  give 
him  a  position  of  influence  among  the  business  leaders 
of  the  city. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  interested  in  public  affairs, 
served  as  an  alderman  of  Dallas  and  was  a  Democrat 
in  politics.  He  was  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  order 
and  was  active  in  the  Methodist  church  south  and  served 
his  society  as  steward. 

On  January  15,  1868,  Moses  D.  Garlington  married 
Miss  Anna  Moore,  who  was  born  in  Arkansas,  a  daughter 
of  John  and  Sarah  (Fortenberry)  Moore,  the  former  a 
native  of  South  Carolina  and  the  latter  of  Tennessee. 
Mrs.  Garlinprton  was  the  oldest  of  four  children,  was 
educated  at  Mount  Lebanon  Institute  in  Louisiana,  and 
had  much  of  the  culture  that  comes  from  an  acquaintance 
with  schools  and  books.  Of  their  several  children,  two 
are  deceased,  and  those  living  are:  William  D.  Garling- 
ton, Charles  F.  Garlington,  Maurice  M.  Garlington,  Annie 
Emma  Garlington  and  Henry  Lee  Garlington.  William 
D.  Garlington,  the  oldest  of  the  children,  was  bom  at 
Trenton,  Louisiana,  and  for  several  years  after  receiv- 
ing his  education  was  associated  in  business  with  his 
father  at  Waco.  He  is  now  in  the  wholesale  brokerage 
business  in  that  city.  His  wife  before  her  marriage  was 
Miss  Nettie  Fendrich,  a  daughter  of  Francis  and  Mary 
Fendrich,  who  moved  to  Texas  in  1876.  They  are  the 
parents  of  two  children,  M.  D.  and  Marie  Anna.  Charles 
F.  is  in  business  in  Bland,  Missouri.  Annie  married 
A.  R.  Phillips  and  is  living  in  Dallas.  Maurice  M.  is 
living  in  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma.  Henry  L.  is  living 
in  Arizona. 


T.  LoFTiN  Abthub,  M.  D.,  is  a  leading  merehant  of 
Lindale,  Smith  county,  Texas.  As  a  representatiye 
citizen  and  a  prominent  factor  in  the  activities  of  the 
town,  reference  to  his  life  history  and  that  of  his 
ancestry  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  biographical 
record  of  other  prominent  men  of  his  locality. 

Dr.  Arthur  was  born  near  the  hamlet  of  Swan  in 
Smith  county,  Texas,  April  7,  1871,  and  in  his  youth 
had  good  educational  advantages.  His  early  trainine 
was  received  in  the  public  schools.  He  then  entered 
Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas,  where  he  pursued  a 
course  of  study  and  following  which  he  was  for  a  time 
engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  His  youthful 
ambition  was  to  be  a  physician.  Accordingly  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  practice  of  medicine  by  a  course 
in  the  University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  of 
which  institution  he  is  a  graduate.  Eetuming  to  his 
native  county  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
here  and  continued  for  some  time.  He  abandoned  a 
professional  life,  however,  for  one  of  commercial  ac- 
tivities, and  for  several  years  has  been  engaged  in 
merchandising  at  Lindale.  Also  he  is  interested  in  the 
canning  industry  here,  being  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Farmers*  Canning  Company. 

Dr.  Arthur's  father.  Jo  P.  Arthur,  was  bom  in  Ala- 
bama in  1840,  son  oi  Thomas  B.  Arthur,  a  Primitiye 
Baptist,  who  was  born  in  Georgia  in  1814,  a  son  of 
Virginia  parents.  Thomas  B.  Arthur  moved  to  Alabama 
in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  and  aided  in 
the  removal  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  from  that  state  to 
the  Indian  Territory  about  1830.  He  was  a  slave-holding 
farmer  and  in  his  community  figured  also  as  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  He  married  Bachel  Loftin,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Greene  Loftin,  a  South  Carolina  school  teacher. 
Thomas  B.  Arthur  died  in  Smith  county,  Texas,  in  1874, 
where  he  had  settled  in  1863,  during  the  Civil  war.  His 
wife  died  in  1874. 

Jo  P.  Arthur  grew  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Homer, 
Louisiana,  where  he  received  a  'limited  education.  He 
joined  the  17th  Louisiana  Infantry,  Confederate  troops, 
under  Colonel  Bichardson,  and  was  a  member  of  Captain 
Maddox's  Company  H,  which  rendezvoused  at  Camp 
Moore,  and  was  ordered  to  New  Orleans  to  spend  the 
winter  of  1861.  In  the  spring  of  1862  he  went  to  Shiloh, 
where  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh;  also  took 
part  in  the  defense  of  Vicksburg  and  was  captured  there 
and  paroled,  after  which,  he  returned  home.  Subse- 
quently he  re-entered  the  service  at  Alexandria,  Louisiana, 
and  he  was  discharged  at  Keechi,  Louisiana,  when  the 
war  closed. 

Bight  upon  the  heels  of  the  close  of  the  Bebellion 
Jo  P.  Arthur  came  to  Texas  and  settled  in  Smith  county, 
where  he  has  since  passed  his  life  as  a  farmer.  He 
married  Miss  Mollie  Wesley,  daughter  of  Bev.  E.  L. 
Wesley,  a  Baptist  minister  and  farmer,  and  the  children 
given  to  them  are  Dr.  T.  Loftin  Arthur,  whose  name  in- 
troduces this  review,  and  Dr.  B.  L.  Arthur  of  Lindale, 
Texas,  who,  like  his  brother,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Louisville. 

In  January,  1903,  Dr.  Loftin  Arthur- married  a  Miss 
Jefferiea,  daughter  of  Mr.  Terrell  Jefferies  of  Starville 
neighborhood.  Smith  county,  and  they  are  the  parents 
of  five  children:  Jefferies,  Mary  Lennis,  Melbourne  D., 
.To  M.  and  T.  L.,  Jr.  The  family  are  Baptists  and  the 
Doctor  is  a  deacon  in  the  Lindale  Baptist  church.  Politi- 
cally he  is  not  active  further  than  to  cast  a  conscientious 
franchise,  and  that  always  goes  to  increase  the  Demo- 
cratic count. 

Newell  D.  Anderson.  While  there  may  be  a  dearth 
of  elegance  in  the  application  of  the  term  "useful"  to 
a  man  in  his  community,  still,  there  is,  when  all  is  con- 
sidered, no  higher  praise  that  may  be  accorded  to  him, 
for  the  man  who  has  proven  himself  useful  in  the  truest 
sense,  is  one  who  has  not  fallen  short  of  the  province 
and  dignity  of  his  kind.     Newell  D.  Anderson,  one  of 
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the  most  excellent  men  and  citizens  of  Fort  Bend  eounty, 
has  been  in  all  truth  a  useful  and  efficient  man  in  Ms 
community.  For  the  past  twenty-one  years  he  has  been 
identified  with  the  building  industry  in  Bosenberg  and 
the  county,  the  nature  of  his  work  being  chiefly  that  of 
railroad,  canal  and  road  building,  and  much  of  the 
development  of  the  county  has  been  carried  on  under 
his  able  management.  He  is  still  active  in  this  field 
of  activity  and  in  addition  to  that  department  of  his 
interests,  he  is  connected  with  the  farming  industry 
as  well.  He  is,  on  the  whole,  regarded  as  one  of  the 
energetic  and  successful  men  of  the  county  and  one 
who  has  performed  his  full  share  in  the  work  of  promot- 
ing the  growth  of  the  district. 

Newell  D.  Anderson  was  born  in  Blanco  county,  Texas, 
on  October  2,  1856,  and  he  is  a  son  of  Joseph  S.  and 
Elizabeth  M.  (Newell)  Anderson,  natives  of  Lynchburg, 
Virginia,  and  Huntsville,  Alabama,  respectively.  The 
mother  was  twice  married.  Her  first  husband  was  Wil- 
liam B.  Sweeney,  whom  she  married  in  Alabama,  and 
in  1834  they  came  to  Texas,  where  her  husband  fought 
in  the  famous  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  Three  years  later 
he  was  waylaid  and  killed  in  ambush  by  some  person  or 
persons  unknown,  and  his  murder  was  never  avenged 
by  man.  They  had  two  children,  Thomas  M.  Sweeney, 
now  deceased,  and  Mrs.  Elnora  Mitchell  of  Richmond. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Sweeney  the  widow  lived  for 
some  few  years  with  his  people  and  later  met  and  married 
Joseph  Anderson  in  Texas,  to  which  state  the  father  had 
come  from  Virginia  as  a  young  man  in  about  1840. 
In  1841  he  was  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow  in  a  fight 
with  Indians,  with  which  the  country  was  infested  in 
those  early  days,  and  as  a  result  of  that  injury  fifteen 
pieces  of  bone  were  removed  from  his  shoulder  blade 
from  time  to  time.  He  was  partially  disabled  by  this 
annoying  wound  for  years  and  when  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  service  in  the  Civil  war  he  was  discharged 
for  disability  resulting  therefrom.  Mr.  Anderson  was 
a  farmer  by  occupation  and  widely  known  to  the  farm- 
ing and  stockmen  of  the  district.  He  was  a  man  known 
far  and  near  for  his  herculean  strength,  being  tall  of 
stature  and  j)articularly  rawboned.  When  the  war  came 
on  in  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  his  beloved  south 
in  Veasey's  Company,  later  being  transferred  to  Terry's 
Texas  Rangers,  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Among  the 
many  battles  in  which  he  was  active  as  a  combatant 
might  be  mentioned  the  battle  of  Corn,  when  a  bullet 
pierced  his  hat  and  Murfreesboro.  After  his  discharge, 
for  the  reason  already  mentioned,  he  returned  to  Texas, 
there  resuming  his  stock  raising  and  farming  activities 
and  he  died  in  Fort  Bend  county  on  December  31,  1875. 
His  widow  survived  him  until  April  12,  1888. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  the  son  of  a  Virginia  tobacco  planter 
and  a  large  slave  holder.  His  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  the  well  known  Dillon  family,  whose  people  originally 
came  from  Edinburg,  Scotland.  He  and  his  wife  be- 
came the  parents  of  five  children,  the  two  eldest  of 
whom  are  now  deceased.  They  were  James  Edward  • 
Anderson  and  ''Tennie,"  who  was  the  wife  of  James  A. 
Gibson.  Those  yet  living,  besides  Mr.  Anderson,  of  this 
review,  are  Alec  and  M.  S.,  both  living  in  Richmond, 
Texas,  and  well  and  favorably  known  there. 

At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  years  Newell  D.  Anderson 
found  himself  at  work  upon  his  own  responsibility. 
Since  that  time  he  has  continued  in  the  same  manner. 
He  has  been  variously  identified  with  numerous  industries 
and  is  known  for  one  of  the  hustlers  of  the  county  and 
a  man  successful  in  every  sense.  When  he  first  launched 
out  for  himself  he  gave  his  attention  to  farm  work  for 
a  time,  later  hiring  out  as  a  ranch  hand  at  $13  a  month. 
He  was  a  young  man  who  gave  the  closest  attention  to 
his  duties  and  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  strenuous  ap- 
plication he  came  to  be  foreman  of  a  ranch  with  a 
salary  of  $75  a  month — a  decided  increase  over  his 
former  wage.  For  five  years  he  operated  as  a  ranch 
foreman,  after  which  he  rested  from  his  toils  for  the 


space  of  a  year  and  then  took  over  the  management  of 
a  fine  ranch  in  Fort  Bend  county,  a  position  he  con- 
tinued to  retain  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1892  he 
came  to  Rosenberg  and  here  he  has  since  been  occupied 
with  contracting  and  building  operations.  Fort  Bend 
county  has  employed  him  in  many  contracts  that  meant 
much  to  the  community,  and  he  has  performed  a  work 
in  the  county  the  character  of  which  is  of  a  permanent 
and  enduring  order.  He  broke  ground  for  the  railroad 
into  Bay  City  and  built  the  railroad  bridges  there,  besides 
much  other  development  work  of  an  equally  important 
nature.  He  is  still  active  and  aggressive  in  building 
enterprises  and  is  one  to  be  reckoned  with  when  matters- 
of  such ,  nature  are  up  for  consideration. 

In  addition  to  his  building  enterprises  Mr.  Anderson 
has  given  no  little  attention  to  farming  and  owns  a 
fine  farm  in  the  county.  He  has  a  fine  home  in  Rosen- 
berg, as  well  as  certain  other  property  of  various  de- 
scriptions and  is  recognized  among  the  more  successful 
and  progressive  men  of  the  county. 

On  January  6,  1886,  Mr.  Anderson  was  married  to 
Miss  Mamie  A.  Briscoe  of  Fort  Bend  county,  the 
daughter  of  Robert  P.  and  Adaline  A.  (Mayes)  Briscoe. 
R.  P.  Briscoe  was  born  in  Claborn  county,  Mississippi,, 
some  miles  from  Rodney;  Adaline  A.  Mayes  was  bom  in 
Wilkerson  county,  Mississippi,  twenty  miles  from  Fort 
Adams.  Both  parents  are  now  deceased.  They  were 
long  residents  of  Texas,  having  come  here  in  1850,  and 
the  father  was  a  soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  while  his 
brother,  Andrew,  fought  at  San  Jacinto.  Robert  P. 
Briscoe,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Anderson,  was  one  time 
deputy  and  later  sheriff  of  Fort  Bend  county  and  he  is 
now  serving  as  deputy  tax  collector.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anderson  have  been  born  two  children:  Newell  Briscoe 
Anderson,  a  telegraph  operator  at  Town  Ball,  Texas, 
who  is  married  and  has  two  children, — Marion  D.  and 
Newell  D.,  and  Alec  J.  Anderson,  now  a  student  in  the 
State  University  at  Austin,  where  he  is  preparing  himself 
for  a  career  in  electrical  engineering. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  a  Democrat  in  his  political  faith,, 
though  he  has  never  been  a  man  to  devote  much  time 
to  political  activity,  beyond  the  demands  of  good  citizen- 
ship. He  at  one  time  served  as  deputy  sheriff  of  Fort 
Bend  county  and  in  later  years  gave  five  years  of  service 
on  the  Rosenberg  school  board,  as  well  as  serving  a 
term  as  alderman  and  five  years  on  the  board  of  com- 
missioners of  the  town.  He  is  a  cllarter  member  of 
the  Jay  Bird  Democrat  Association  of  the  county. 

Col.  Francis  M.  Hamilton.  Many  chapters  of  early 
Texas  history  could  be  written  with  the  old  town  of 
Anahuac  as  the  center  of  the  stage,  but  for  a  long  period 
of  years  after  the  Republic,  and  during  the  state,  the 
old  settlement  was  little  more  than  a  memory  and  a 
name.  Anahuac  has  in  recent  years  become  not  only 
the  county  seat  of  Chambers  county,  but  also  a  point  of 
commercial  and  industrial  development,  which  is  due 
probably  to  no  one  individual  so  much  as  to  the  activi- 
ties of  Col.  Francis  M.  Hamilton,  who  is  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  townsite  of  the  new  town  of  Anahuac,  and 
has  done  much  to  promote  colonization  and  development 
in  this  section.  Col.  Hamilton  is  the  pioneer  colonizer 
in  Texas,  and  has  been  identified  with  real  estate  and 
promotion  work  for  a  long  period  of  years. 

Francis  M.  Hamilton  was  bom  at  Freedom,  in  Portage 
county,  Ohio,  in  1846.  His  parents  were  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  among  the  early  settlers  of  the  western 
reserve  in  Ohio.  Col.  Hamilton  finished  his  early  edu- 
cation at  Hiram  Collej2;e  at  Hiram,  Ohio,  and  was  ft 
student  during  the  presidency  of  James  A.  Garfield,  who 
some  years  later  became  president  of  the  United  States. 
Col.  Hamilton  graduated  from  Hiram  College,  valedic- 
torian of  his  class,  in  1863,  when  seventeen  years  of  age. 
During  the  following  winter  he  joined  the  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-Fifth  Ohio  National  Guards,  and  was  on  dutjr 
at  Arlington,  Virginia,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinil^ 
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of  Washington.  Before  the  war  closed  he  had  acted  as 
captain  of  a  company,  and  was  one  of  the  youngest 
captains  in  the  service.  In  later  years,  partly  from  his 
military  association,  and  his  connection  with  large  af- 
fairs, he  has  become  familiarly  knowTi  by  the  title  of 
Colonel.  In  1871  Colonel  Hamilton  left  Ohio  and  located 
at  Salina,  in  Saline  county,  Kansas.  Salina  was  then 
a  frontier  town,  and  the  business  of  Mr.  Hamilton  there 
for  five  years  was  as  principal  of  the  public  schools. 
Education  was  not  a  career  to  satisfy  his  ambitious 
efforts,  and  on  leaving  the  principalship  at  Salina,  he 
took  up  the  real  estate  business,  and  has  been  connected 
with  that  line  of  work  for  nearly  forty  years. 

In  1891  Col.  Hamilton  started  his  colonization  enter- 
prise, and  was  the  first  to  do  this  work  on  an  important 
scale  in  Texas.  Tie  promoted  and  located  large  and  suc- 
cessful colonies  of  Swedes,  Germans  and  other  national- 
ities in  northwest  Texas,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wichita  Falls,  and  in  the  country  south  of  that  city. 
It  was  his  i>lan  to  secure  holdings  of  large  bodies  of 
land,  divide  it  into  farms  and  locate  thrifty  and  indus- 
trious classes  of  people.  In  this  way  he  contributed 
greatly  to  the  movements  which  in  the  past  twenty  years 
have  transformed  northwest  Texas  from  a  range  cattle 
country  into  a  vast  area  of  farms  and  well  ordered 
agriculture. 

Col.  Hamilton  first  came  to  his  present  home  at 
Anahuac  in  Chambers  county  in  1895.  To  this  vicinity 
he  brought  a  number  of  successful  Kansas  farmers, 
mostly  from  the  vicinity  of  Salina.  These  men  he  got 
established  in  the  rice  growing  business,  which  at  that 
time  was  in  its  early  stages  in  Texas,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  was  a  very  profitable  industry.  Col.  Hamilton 
promoted  the  capitalization  and  construction  of  the  Lone 
Star  canal,  which  irrigates  a  large  rice  acreage.  The 
headquarters  and  chief  pumping  station  of  this  canal 
are  at  Anahuac.  The  Anahuac  townsite  company  is 
also  an  enterj)rise  in  which  he  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
factors,  and  he  is  now  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
company,  and  owns  one  fourth  of  the  townsite.  As  a 
result  of  these  activities  and  others  which  they  have  stim- 
ulated, a  great  deal  of  land  has  been  brought  under 
cultivation  that  previously  was  lying  idle  or  used  only 
for  the  grazing  of  cattle,  and  in  this  way  new  life  has 
been  injected  into  the  historic  old  settlement  of  Anahuac, 
so  that  it  is  now  a  growing  and  prospering  town.  Col. 
Hamilton  sold  the  site  of  Bayside  to  the  present  pro- 
moter. This  residence  district  overlooks  Galveston  Bay. 
Among  other  interests  he  is  the  owner  of  a  fine  farm  of 
seven  hun<lrcd  and  twenty  acres  southeast  of  Anahuac. 

Col.  Hamilton 's  wife  before  her  marriage  was  Miss 
Clara  Spencer,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  The  five  chil- 
dren of  Col.  Hamilton  are:  L.  G.,  Julia,  Frank  A., 
John  W.  and  Ida. 

KoBERT  W.  Sanders.  The  distinction  of  having  been 
a  [)ionoer  citizen  of  three  difTerent  Texas  cities  be- 
longs to  Robert  W.  Sanders,  who  for  the  past  thirty 
years  has  been  identified  with  Beaumont.  In  the  earlier 
years  he  was  very  prominently  connected  with  the  lum- 
ber industry  at  Beaumont,  but  is  now  leading  a  sort 
of  retired  life,  although  he  is  almost  as  busy  as  ever, 
the  only  distinction  lieing  that  he  works  now  rather 
for  the  love  of  working  than  for  the  profit  of  it. 

Robert  W.  Sanders  was  born  at  Murfreesboro,  Ruther- 
ford county,  Tennessee,  in  1850,  a  son  of  Samuel  Rich- 
ard, and  Sarah  (Thompson)  Sanders.  Both  parents  were 
born  in  Rutherford  county,  and  the  father  throughout 
the  war  between  the  states  was  sujjerintendent  of  gun 
works  at  Murfrees])oro,  and  at  one  time  was  captured 
and  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  by  the  Federals. 
It  was  at  Murfreesboro  that  Robert  W.  Sanders  w-as 
reared,  and  he  received  his  education  from  the  excellent 
schools  of  that  fine  old  town.  He  also  in  that  city 
acquired  the  trade  which  was  the  basis  of  his  subsequent- 
business  career.     He  served   an  apprenticeship  under  a 


stair-builder  at  Nashville,  and  in  1874  came  to  Texas. 
His  first  location  was  at  Dallas,  which  at  that  time  was 
the  western  terminus  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway, 
and  also  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Houston  and 
Texas  Central  Railway.  Later,  with  a  party  of  rail- 
road surveyors,  he  went  out  on  the  survey  of  the  Texas 
&  Pacific  line  west  of  Fort  Worth,  and  during  the  five 
months  spent  in  this  journey  he  went  as  far  west  as 
San  Diego,  California.  In  1877  he  located  at  Fort 
Worth,  then  a  young  and  enterprising  town  on  the 
frontier,  and  recently  connected  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  railroad.  His  residence  continued  at  Fort 
Worth  until  1878  when  he  moved  to  Beaumont,  which 
was  then  a  small  village  of  not  more  than  three  hun- 
dred population. 

On  coming  to  Beaumont,  ^Ir.  Sanders  built  the  first 
planing  mill  in  the  town.  That  mill  was  located  on 
the  lot  opposite  his  present  home  on  Pine  Street.  He 
conducted  the  industry  until  1885,  and  then  became 
identified  with  the  Reliance  Lumber  Company  in  Beau- 
mont, as  mill  superintendent.  He  held  that  position  for 
seventeen  years  or  until  1902,  at  which  date  the  Beliance 
mill  was  sold  to  the  Kirby  Lumber  Company.  Since 
that  time  Mr.  Sanders  has  been  engaged  in  cabinet  mak- 
ing with  a  shop  in  the  rear  of  Ms  home  at  479  Pine 
Street.  Among  all  the  residences  of  Beaumont  there 
is  probably  none  more  intrinsically  interesting  than 
that  of  Mr.  Sanders.  He  built  the  home  himself,  and 
it  is  finished  and  decorated  with  many  artistic  products 
of  his  own  handiwork  as  carver  and  cabinet  maker.  The 
house  is  finished  entirely  with  native  wood,  such  as 
cypress,  ash,  curly  pine,  cedar,  etc.  One  particularly 
notable  piece  of  furniture  he  made  himself  is  a  table 
of  mahogany,  curly  pine  and  magnolia  wood,  the  top 
of  which  is  inlaid  with  characters  showing  the  seven 
ages  of  man.  Another  is  a  beautiful  mantel  of  white 
holly,  and  another  is  a  carved  jewel  box  made  of  apple- 
wood. 

Mr.  Sanders  was  a  member  of  the  building  committee 
of  the  Jefferson  county  courthouse,  erected  in  1892. 
His  name  appears  on  the  corner  stone  of  that  building 
as  member  of  the  building  committee.  He  also  served 
as  alderman  one  term  during  the  early  years  of  the  town. 
He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  and  the  only  one 
now  surviving  of  Beaumont  Lodge  No.  278,  I.  O.  O.  T., 
although  he  is  no  longer  affiliated  with  the  order.  He  is 
also  a  charter  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  Liodge 
in  Beaumont,  and  belongs  to  the  iv nights  of  Honor. 

At  Dallas,  Mr.  Sanders  married  Miss  Ida  May  Stewart, 
who  was  born  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  They  are  the  parents 
of  two  children:     Misses  May  and  Pearl  Sanders. 

Captain  Charles  A.  McKinley.  Since  1875  a  resi- 
dent at  Beaumont,  Captain  McEanley  is  best  known  for 
a  long  and  active  career  in  River  transportation.  He 
has  a  splendid  business  and  a  large  equipment  of  tug 
boats,  and  other  facilities  for  the  handling  of  a  large 
trafiic  and  contract  work,  all  up  and  down  the  rivers 
and  bayous  in  this  section  of  Texas.  River  transporta* 
tion  has  been  almost  a  family  vocation  with  the  Mc- 
Kinleys,  and  his  father  for  many  years  was  prominent 
as  a  steamboat  man,  ])ilot  and  in  similar  lines.  Few 
citizens  are  better  known  and  enjoy  greater  prosperity 
and  esteem   in  southeast  Texas  than  Captain  McKliiley. 

TTe  was  born   at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  June  1,   1858. 
Tlis  parents  were  Daniel  ahd  May  (Bonnville)  McKinley,. 
botii  natives  of  Tennessee,  and  both   of  whom  died    ui 
Oregon  county,  Texas.    Daniel  McKinley  in  his  early  life : 
in  Tennessee,  became  identified  with  river  boating,  was 
an   oM-time  steamboat   man,   and  also   a  pilot,   on   the 
Cumberland,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  Rivers.     In  1870 
he  moved  to  Orange  county,  Texas,  where  he  was   en- 
gaged  in  the  raising  of  the  highly  valuable  sea  island 
cotton.     AH  the  old-timers  in  Texas  will  remember  how 
during  the  seventies  the  cultivation  of  sea  island  cot-. 
ton  was  extensively  exploited  in  Texas,  and  so  many 
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were  induced  to  raise  that  staple  that  in  time  there 
was  no  market  for  it.  Thus  Daniel  McKinley  was 
eventually  forced  to  give  up  cotton  raising  because  of 
the  unprofitable  nature  of  the  business. 

Captain  Charles  A.  McKinley  was  twelve  years  old 
when  the  family  moved  to  Texas,  and  since  that  time 
has  lived  in  Orange  and  Jefferson  counties.  He  located 
at  Beaumont  in  1875;  with  a  brief  period  of  school- 
ing he  started  out  when  a  boy  to  make  his  own  way. 
His  boyhood  strength  was  employed  in  handling  logs 
on  the  Sabine  River,  and  later  on  the  Natchez  River,  for 
the  lumber  mills.  Since  about  1893,  he  has  owned  a 
tug  boat  for  operation  on  the  Natchez  River  and  from 
a  modest  beginning  has  developed  a  great  industry.  He 
now  handles  lumber,  sand,  shell,  etc.,  also  large  quanti- 
ties of  rice  and  rice  farming  supplies  for  the  great  rice 
belt  in  Jefferson  and  Orange  counties.  At  the  present 
time  his  equipment  comprises  two  tug  boats  and  several 
l)arges.  Captain  McKinley's  two  oldest  sons  are  Cap- 
tain Hal  McKinley  and  Captain  Sidney  McKinley,  who 
are  associated  with  their  father  as  partners  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  firm  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  for  prompt 
and  eilicieut  service  among  the  numerous  industries 
with   which  it  does  business  on  the  Natchez  River. 

Captain  McKinley's  wife  before  her  marriage  was 
Miss  Lydia  Stockholm,  daughter  of  the  late  Captain 
Peter  D.  Stockholm,  who  died  at  Beaumont,  September 
-6,  1901.  Captain  Stockholm  was  a  notable  character 
in  the  early  history  of  Texas.  Born  at  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  ship  carpenter,  in 
1S41  he  established  himself  at  Sabine  Pass,  Texas.  There 
he  entered  the  customs  service  of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 
Later  he  became  a  pilot  on  the  bays  and  rivers  of  the 
gulf  cost,  and  in  that  capacity  did  much  important 
work  that  was  highly  appreciated  by  General  Sam 
HoustoH.  During  the  war  between  the  states,  he  was 
engaged  by  General  Magruder  of  the  Confederate 
army,  as  a  pilot,  and  as  pilot  of  ^'The  Bell''  and  the 
^*Bi«i'  Ben,"  and  in  similar  capacities,  (iid  work  as 
]>atriotic  and  as  imjjortant  as  any  private  soldier.  His 
service  was  ohielly  along  the  Gulf  coast,  particularly  at 
Sabine  Pass.  Besides  the  two  sons  mentioned  above, 
Captain  and  JNlrs.  McKinley  had  five  other  children, 
namely:    Mary,   Keith,    Chailes,   Arthur,   and   Will. 

H.  L.  HiLGARTNER,  M.  D.  During  a  period  of  more 
than  twenty- three  years  Dr.  H.  L.  Hilgartner  has  pur- 
sued the  practice  of  medicine  at  Austin,  where  he  has 
been  known  not  only  for  his  skill  and  assiduity  as  a 
physician  and  particularly  as  an  oculist  and  aurist,  but 
alvso  for  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  his  literary  taste 
and  talent,  and  as  a  brilliant  member  of  the  city's  social 
circles.  His  public  service  in  the  line  of  his  calling  has 
been  long  and  of  signal  usefulness  to  the  community 
and  in  every  connection  he  is  worthy  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held. 

Dr.  Hilgartner  was  born  July  10,  1868,  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  is  a  son  of  Ludwig  and  Kin- 
nigunder  (Dietz)  Hilgartner,  natives  of  Germany.  His 
father  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  marble  busi- 
ness and  in  this  line  the  other  sons  have  since  been  en- 
gaged. H.  L.  Hilgartner  received  his  early  education 
in  private  schools  in  Baltimore  and  later  attended  the 
Baltimore  City  College,  from  which  he  joined  his  father 
in  the  family  business.  This,  however,  was  not  to  the 
liklnj;  of  the  young  man,  who  had  always  cherished  a 
desire  to  enter  the  medical  profession,  and  eventually 
he  was  induced  to  take  up  the  study  of  the  science 
in  the  (Tniversity  of  Maryland.  He  was  graduated  from 
that  institution  in  1889  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  and  at  that  time  became  resident  physician 
at  the  Presbyterian  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Hos- 
pital, where  he  remained  until  July  12,  1891,  associated 
as  a  favorite  assistant  with  the  noted  oculist,  Dr.  Julian 
J.  Chisolm.  At  that  time  he  left  for  Austin,  Texas,  at 
which  citv  he  arrived  .Julv  li)  and  at  once  entered  upon 
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his  practice;  which  has  grown  wonderfully  from  the 
start.  At  odd  hours  during  the  day  and  in  the  evening 
he  pursued  his  studies  in  the  University  of  Texas  and 
in  1896  was  granted  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sciences 
by  that  institution. 

In  1893  Dr.  Hilgartner  was  appointed  state  oculist,  a 
position  which  he  still  retains.  It  was  necessary  at  that 
time  that  the  state  oculist  be  a  married  man  and  as  the 
Doctor  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  to  Miss  Anna 
Belle  Palm,  they  decided  to  hasten  their  marriage 
preparations  and  were  married  February  8,  1893.  They 
have  two  children:  Anna  Belle  and  Henry  L.,  Jr.  Mrs. 
Hilgartner  is  a  daughter  of  August  B.  Palm,  a  native  of 
Sweden  and  an  early  settler  of  Austin,  a  sketch  of  whose 
career  will  be  found  on  another  page  of  this  work. 

Dr.  Hilgartner  is  oculist  for  the  International  & 
Creat  Northern,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  and  the 
Houston  &  Texas  Central  Railroads.  He  holds  member- 
ship in  the  American  Medical  Association  and  all  of  the 
local  and  state  associations  of  the  profession  and  is  a 
fellow  of  the  Texas  Academy  of  Science.  Fraternally 
he  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason,  belonging  to  the 
Knights  Templar  and  Ben  Hur  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic 
Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  and  also  is  a  member 
of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  was 
confirmed  in  the  Lutheran  church,  but  now  belongs  to 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  to  which  his  wife  also 
belongs.  Dr.  Hilgartner  is  a  modest  man,  of  sterling 
character,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
leading  eye  and  ear  specialists  in  the  United  States,  his 
patients  cominsr  many  miles  to  secure  his  treatment. 
He  is  a  general  diagnostician  and  has  made  a  particular 
study  of  auto-intoxication  in  relation  to  the  eye.  In 
a  paper  recently  read  before  the  State  Medical  Associa- 
tion Dr.  Hilgartner  said,  in  part:  **The  specialist  too 
frequently  considers  only  the  organ  or  organs  of  his 
specialty  and  fails  to  look  beyond  for  the  original  cause 
of  the  local  affection.  In  particular  it  is  too  often  for- 
gotten that  the  eye  is  a  part  of  the  body,  more  or  less 
associated  with  every  other  part,  and  subject  to  re- 
action therefrom.  Frequently  the  first  symptom  of  the 
disorder  of  some  other  organ  may  be  felt  in*  the  eye, 
and  too  often  there  is  failure  to  diagnose  correctly  the 
true  cause  of  the  eye  trouble.  Many  disorders  of  the 
eye  are  caused  by  faulty  digestion  and  can  be  remedied 
only  by  treatment  of  the  digestive  tract.  Such  facts 
indicate  ]>ointedIy  the  necessity  of  the  specialist  being 
a  thorough  phvsician — a  general  diagnostician."  Dr. 
Hilsfartner  maintains  oflRces  at  No.  314  Scarborough 
Building,  while  his  pleasant  residence  is  situated  at  No. 
1402  Rio  Grande  street. 

Stephen  W.  Pipkin.  For  years  identified  with  the 
business  interests  of  Beaumont  as  a  large  oil  producer, 
but  in  later  years  active  as  a  rice  planter,  Stephen  W. 
Pipkin  has  a  foremost  place  in  business  circles  of  Beau- 
mont. He  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  Texas,  in  1857, 
and  is  a  son  of  John  F.  and  Amelia  (Rabb)  Pipkin, 
both  natives  of  Alabama. 

John  F.  Pipkin  moved  his  family  from  Alabama  to 
Arkansas,  and  from  there  to  Jefferson  county,  Texas, 
reaching  the  latter  place  in  1852.  He  was  a  pioneer 
settler  of  the  county,  and  he  bought  land  in  what  is 
now  Orange  county,  then  a  part  of  Jefferson  county, 
not  far  from  the  present  site  of  Beaumont,  and  there 
he  settled.  This  old  place,  after  being  out  of  the  fam- 
ily possession  for  a  number  of  years,  was  in  1912  pur- 
chased by  Stephen  W.  Pipkin  of  this  review,  and  he  is 
now  conducting  it  as  a  stock  farm,  one  of  his  sons 
having  its  management  in  charge.  John  Pipkin  was 
originally  a  farmer  by  occupation,  but  after  coming  to 
Texas  he  engaged  in  the  lumbering  business,  establish- 
ing one  of  the  first  sawmills  in  the  county.  He  com- 
menced sawing  lumber  immediately  after  the  war,  and 
that  work  he  continued  for  several  years  after,  having 
drifted   into   Beaumont    and    established    a    mill    there* 
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ive  of  Germany,  who  died  in  1903  leaving 
n:  William  Joseph,  Susie  Bertha,  Johanna 
^Isie  Ottilie.    Mr.  Lang's  home  is  at  No.  4811 


e. 


H.  Allen.  The  city  of  Dallas,  the  beauti- 
ogressive  metropolis  of  northern  Texas,  is 
ored  in  the  personnel  of  its  representative 

the  bar,  and  among  those  who  here  hold 
priority  in  this  important  field  of  human 
inds  William  H.  Allen,  who  is  senior  mem- 
aw  firm  of  Allen  &  Allen,  in  which  his  coad- 
i  eldest  son,  Archibald  C.  Mr.  Allen  has 
many  important  interests  during  the  period 

and  active  practice  as  a  member  of  the 
and  for  a  number  of  years  past  his  work 
irgely  in  the  state  and  federal  courts,  in 
as  won  such  decisive  victories  as  to  give 
reputation  as  one  of  the  versatile  and  re- 
ipresentatives  of  the  legal  profession  in  the 
has  been  his  home  since  his  youth  and  in 
as   marked   the   passing  years   with    definite 

achievement. 
1  was  born  at  Okalona,  Chickasaw  county, 
on  the  27th  of  May,  1856,  and  is  a  son  of 
►aid  C.  and  Mary  Adaline  (Tucker)  Allen, 
om  were  born  in  North  Carolina,  as  repre- 
)f  old  and  honored  families  whose  names 
identified  with  the  annals  of  southern  his- 
:he  colonial  days.  Eev.  Archibald  C.  Allen 
jading  member  of  the  clergy  of  the  Metho- 
)al  church.  South,  and  was  known  as  a  man 

•  high   intellectual  attainments,   even    as   he 
recognition  for  his  consecrated  devotion  in 

lling.  He  held  various  pastorates  in  Mis- 
l  there   continued  to   maintain  his  residence 

when  he  came  to  Texas  and  assumed  the 
>t  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
)alla8,  this  being  the  pioneer  church  of  this 
n  in  Dallas,  which  city  at  that  time  gave 
»nce  of  developing  into  the  important  in- 
l  commercial  center  which  it  stands  to-day. 
mentioned  was  originally  known  as  the 
et  church,  and  of  the  same  Mr.  Allen  con- 
pastoral  charge  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
^ebruary,  1880.  His  name  and  memory  are 
Dallas,  where  he  did  a  noble  work  in  the 
>f  his  church  and  stood  exponent  of  the  high- 
eals.  His  loved  and  devoted  wife  survived 
rty   years   and   was   summoned   to    the    life 

January,    1912,    at    the    venerable    age    of 

years.  A  tender,  gracious  woman,  she  went 
3  trailing  the  beatitudes  and  well   may   her 

whom  two  sons  and  two  daughters  are  liv- 

•  and  call  her  blessed. 

e  preliminary  discipline  William  H.  Allen 
dated  in  the  Southern  University,  at  Greens- 
,ma,  in  which  institution  he  was  graduated 
3r  of  the  class  of  1875  and  from  which  he 
J  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  His  parents 
d  to  Texas  in  the  preceding  year  and  im- 
fter  his  graduation  he  came  to  this  state, 
ecepted  the  position  of  professor  of  mathe- 
Marvin  College,  at  Waxahachie.  He  held 
I  nearly  three  years  and  proved  an  able  and 
resentative  of  the  pedagogic  profession,  with 
lat  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  mathematics 
College,  in  Dallas,  an  incumbency  which  he 
r  two  years.  Practical  pedagogics  did  not, 
tisfy  his  ambition,  and  he  had  accordingly 
he  study  of  law,  under  effective  private 
p.  He  devoted  himself  to  his  technical  read- 
ar  act  eristic  earnestness  and  thus  made  rapid 
Qtial  progress  in  his  assimilation  of  the 
jurisprudence.  In  1880  he  was  admitted  to 
)ar,  at  Terrell,  Kaufman  county,  and  there 


he  initiated  forthwith  the  active  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  proved  himself  admirably  fortified  as  a 
trial  lawyer  and  conservative  counselor,  and  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  building  up  an  excellent  practice,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  he  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the 
various  federal  courts  in  Texas,  as  well  as  its  supreme 
court  and  finally  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.  In  1906  Mr.  Allen  removed  to  the  city  of  Dal- 
las, where  he  has  found  a  broader  field  for  his  profes- 
sional endeavors  and  where  he  now  retains  as  impor- 
tant and  representative  clientele.  He  has  presented 
many  causes  in  appelate  and  supreme  courts  of  Texas, 
as  well  as  in  the  federal  courts,  including  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  before  which  he  had  pre- 
sented briefs  in  many  important  causes,  much  of  his 
practice  at  the  present  time  being  in  these  courts  of 
higher  jurisdiction.    • 

Ever  unwavering  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Democratic 
party,  Mr.  Allen  has  been  an  effective  exponent  of  its 
principles  and  policies  but  has  only  once  appeared  as 
a  candidate  for  public  office.  In  1902,  while  a  resident 
of  Terrell,  he  was  made  the  party  nominee  for  repre- 
sentative of  the  Sixth  district  of  Texas  in  Congress, 
and  he  made  a  most  spirited  canvass  of  the  district,  in 
which  he  was  pitted  against  three  opponents,  with  the 
result  that  he  was  defeated,  though  he  received  a  grati- 
fying support  at  the  polls. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  cases  in  which  Mr.  Allen 
has  appeared  in  recent  years  was  the  mandamus  suit  con- 
ducted by  him  in  the  summer  of  1906,  as  counsel  for 
the  so-called  reorganized  Eepublican  party  in  Texas 
against  the  secretary  of  state,  Who  was  compelled  by 
mandamus  to  place  on  the  general  election  ticket  the 
name  of  E.  H.  R.  Green,  as  the  candidate  for  governor 
on  the  reorganiyed  Republican  ticket.  This  case  aroused 
wide  attention  through  the  state  and  in  the  connection 
Mr.  Allen  gained  an  unequivocal  victory  for  his  clients. 
In  the  active  work  of  his  profession  he  now  has  an 
effective  assistant  in  the  person  of  his  eldest  son, 
Archibald  C,  with  whom  he  is  associated  under  the 
firm  name  of  Allen  &  Allen.  They  have  well  appointed 
offices  in  the  Commonwealth  National  Bank  building. 

At  Terrell,  Kaufman  county,  Mr.  Allen  still  retains 
affiliation  with  Artesia  Lodge,  Ancient  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  and  Terrell  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons, 
and  in  his  home  city  he  is  affiliated  with  Dallas  Com- 
mandery.  No.  6,  Knights  Templars.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  are  numbered  among  the  active  members  of  the 
Grace  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  South,  in  Dallas. 

At  Waxahachie,  Texas,  on  the  3d  of  October,  1882, 
Mr.  Allen  wedded  Miss  Sidney  Penn,  daughter  of  G. 
J.  Penn,  who  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  that  place. 
Mrs.  Allen  was  summoned  to  eternal  rest  on  the  11th 
of  April,  1898,  and  is  survived  by  five  children — Archi- 
bald Campbell,  Leda  Belle,  John  WiUiam,  Gabriel  Penn 
and  Walter  Stanley.  On  the  17th  of  December,  1901, 
was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Allen  to  Miss 
Eva  Lawrence,  of  Bonham,  this  state,  and  she  pre- 
sides most  graciously  over  their  attractive  and  hospitable 
home  at  4011  Swiss  avenue.  No  children  have  been 
bom  of  the  second  union. 

Oscar  M.  Marchman,  M.  D.  There  is  no  profession 
to  which  men  devote  themselves  more  dignified  in  its 
ethics  or  more  reasonably  helpful  to  the  world  than 
that  of  medicine.  Similar  claims  are  made  by  the 
church  and  by  the  law,  but  they,  while  essentially  true 
enough,  are  based  on  other  foundations.  The  healing 
art  demands  of  its  real  followers  that  natural  reverence 
for  the  dignity  of  the  human  body  that  commands  the 
exercise  of  all  the  skill  that  years  of  study  and  train- 
ing have  brought  to  them;  to  cure  its  ills  when  they 
often  know  their  services  will  receive  no  reimburse- 
ment. Where  or  when  does  a  real  physician  refuse  to 
give  help,  and  to  what  other  body  of  men  does  the 
world  owe  so  much?    Its  scientific  discoYeries  have  not 
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burg,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  died  in  1903  leaving 
four  children:  William  Joseph,  Susie  Bertha,  Johanna 
Felice  and  Elsie  Ottilie.  Mr.  Lang's  home  is  at  No.  4811 
Swiss  avenue. 

William  H.  Allen.  The  city  of  .Dallas,  the  beauti- 
ful and  progressive  metropolis  of  northern  Texas,  is 
signally  favored  in  the  personnel  of  its  representative 
members  of  the  bar,  and  among  those  who  here  hold 
distinctive  priority  in  this  important  field  of  human 
endeavor  stands  William  H.  Allen,  who  is  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Allen  &  Allen,  in  which  his  coad- 
jutor is  his  eldest  son,  Archibald  C.  Mr.  Allen  has 
represented  many  important  interests  during  the  period 
of  his  long  and  active  practice  as  a  member  of  the 
Texas  bar,  and  for  a  number  of  years  past  his  work 
has  been  largely  in  the  state  and  federal  courts,  in 
which  he  has  won  such  decisive  victories  as  to  give 
him  secure  reputation  as  one  of  the  versatile  and  re- 
sourceful representatives  of  the  legal  profession  in  the 
state  that  has  been  his  home  since  his  youth  and  in 
which  he  has  marked  the  passing  years  with  definite 
and  worthy   achievement. 

Mr.  Allen  was  bom  at  Okalona,  Chickasaw  county, 
Mississippi,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1856,  and  is  a  son  of 
Rev.  Archibald  C.  and  Mary  Adaline  (Tucker)  Allen, 
both  of  whom  were  born  in  North  Carolina,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  old  and  honored  families  whose  names 
have  been  identified  with  the  annals  of  southern  his- 
tory since  the  colonial  days.  Rev.  Archibald  C.  Allen 
became  a  leading  member  of  the  clergy  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church.  South,  and  was  known  as  a  man 
of  specially  high  intellectual  attainments,  even  as  he 
gained  also  recognition  for  his  consecrated  devotion  in 
his  high  calling.  He  held  various  pastorates  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  there  continued  to  maintain  his  residence 
until  1874,  when  he  came  to  Texas  and  assumed  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
South,  in  Dallas,  this  being  the  pioneer  church  of  this 
denomination  in  Dallas,  which  city  at  that  time  gave 
slight  evidence  of  developing  into  the  important  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  center  which  it  stands  to-day. 
The  church  mentioned  was  originally  known  as  the 
Lamar  Street  church,  and  of  the  same  Mr.  Allen  con- 
tinued in  pastoral  charge  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  February,  1880.  His  name  and  memory  are 
revered  in  Dallas,  where  he  did  a  noble  work  in  the 
upbuilding  of  his  church  and  stood  exponent  of  the  high- 
est civic  ideals.  His  loved  and  devoted  wife  survived 
him  by  thirty  years  and  was  summoned  to  the  life 
eternal  in  January,  1912,  at  the  venerable  age  of 
eighty-seven  years.  A  tender,  gracious  woman,  she  went 
through  life  trailing  the  beatitudes  and  well  may  her 
children,  of  whom  two  sons  and  two  daughters  are  liv- 
ing, rise  up  and  call  her  blessed. 

After  due  preliminary  discipline  William  H.  Allen 
was  matriculated  in  the  Southern  University,  at  Greens- 
boro, Alabama,  in  which  institution  he  was  graduated 
as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1875  and  from  which  he 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  His  parents 
had  removed  to  Texas  in  the  preceding  year  and  im- 
mediately after  his  graduation  he  came  to  this  state, 
where  he  accepted  the  position  of  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  Marvin  College,  at  Waxahachie.  He  held 
this  position  nearly  three  years  and  proved  an  able  and 
popular  representative  of  the  pedagogic  profession,  with 
the  result  that  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  mathematics 
in  old  Rock  College,  in  Dallas,  an  incumbency  which  he 
retained  for  two  years.  Practical  pedagogics  did  not, 
however,  satisfy  his  ambition,  and  he  had  accordingly 
taken  up  the  study  of  law,  under  effective  private 
preceptorship.  He  devoted  himself  to  his  technical  read- 
ing with  characteristic  earnestness  and  thus  made  rapid 
and  substantial  progress  in  his  assimilation  of  the 
science  of  jurisprudence.  In  1880  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Texas  bar,  at  Terrell,  Kaufman  county,  and  there 


he  initiated  forthwith  the  active  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  proved  himself  admirably  fortified  as  a 
trial  lawyer  and  conservative  counselor,  and  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  building  up  an  excellent  practice,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  he  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the 
various  federal  courts  in  Texas,  as  well  as  its  supreme 
court  and  finally  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.  In  1906  Mr.  Allen  removed  to  the  city  of  Dal- 
las, where  he  has  found  a  broader  field  for  his  profes- 
sional endeavors  and  where  he  now  retains  as  impor- 
tant and  representative  clientele.  He  has  presented 
many  causes  in  appelate  and  supreme  courts  of  Texas, 
as  well  as  in  the  federal  courts,  including  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  before  which  he  had  pre- 
sented briefs  in  many  important  causes,  much  of  his 
practice  at  the  present  time  being  in  these  courts  of 
higher  jurisdiction.    • 

Ever  unwavering  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Democratic 
party,  Mr.  Allen  has  been  an  effective  exponent  of  its 
principles  and  policies  but  has  only  once  appeared  as 
a  candidate  for  public  office.  In  1902,  while  a  resident 
of  Terrell,  he  was  made  the  party  nominee  for  repre- 
sentative of  the  Sixth  district  of  Texas  in  Congress, 
and  he  made  a  most  spirited  canvass  of  the  district,  in 
which  he  was  pitted  against  three  opponents,  with  the 
result  that  he  was  defeated,  though  he  received  a  grati- 
fying support  at  the  polls. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  cases  in  which  Mr.  Allen 
has  appeared  in  recent  years  was  the  mandamus  suit  con- 
ducted by  him  in  the  summer  of  1906,  as  counsel  for 
the  so-called  reorganized  Republican  party  in  Texas 
against  the  secretary  of  state,  Who  was  compelled  by 
mandamus  to  place  on  the  general  election  ticket  the 
name  of  E.  H.  R.  Green,  as  the  candidate  for  governor 
on  the  reorganiyed  Republican  ticket.  This  case  aroused 
wide  attention  through  the  state  and  in  the  connection 
Mr.  Allen  gained  an  unequivocal  victory  for  his  clients. 
In  the  active  work  of  his  profession  he  now  has  an 
effective  assistant  in  the  person  of  his  eldest  son, 
Archibald  C,  with  whom  he  is  associated  under  the 
firm  name  of  Allen  &  Allen.  They  have  well  appointed 
offices  in  the  Commonwealth  National  Bank  building. 

At  Terrell,  Kaufman  county,  Mr.  Allen  still  retains 
affiliation  with  Artesia  Lodge,  Ancient  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  and  Terrell  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons, 
and  in  his  home  city  he  is  affiliated  with  Dallas  Com- 
mandery.  No.  6,  Knights  Templars.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  are  numbered  among  the  active  members  of  the 
Grace  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  South,  in  Dallas. 

At  Waxahachie,  Texas,  on  the  3d  of  October,  1882, 
Mr.  Allen  wedded  Miss  Sidney  Penn,  daughter  of  G. 
J.  Penn,  who  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  that  place. 
Mrs.  Allen  was  summoned  to  eternal  rest  on  the  11th 
of  April,  1898,  and  is  survived  by  five  children — Archi- 
bald Campbell,  Leda  Belle,  John  William,  Gabriel  Penn 
and  Walter  Stanley.  On  the  17th  of  December,  1901, 
was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Allen  to  Miss 
Eva  Lawrence,  of  Bonham,  this  state,  and  she  pre- 
sides most  graciously  over  their  attractive  and  hospitable 
home  at  4011  Swiss  avenue.  No  children  have  been 
bom  of  the  second  union. 

Oscar  M.  Marchman,  M.  D.  There  is  no  profession 
to  which  men  devote  themselves  more  dignified  in  its 
ethics  or  more  reasonably  helpful  to  the  world  than 
that  of  medicine.  Similar  claims  are  made  by  the 
church  and  by  the  law,  but  they,  while  essentially  true 
enough,  are  based  on  other  foundations.'  The  healing 
art  demands  of  its  real  followers  that  natural  reverence 
for  the  dignity  of  the  human  body  that  commands  the 
exercise  of  all  the  skill  that  years  of  study  and  train- 
ing have  brought  to  them;  to  cure  its  ills  when  they 
often  know  their  services  will  receive  no  reimburse- 
ment. Where  or  when  does  a  real  physician  refuse  to 
give  help,  and  to  what  other  body  of  men  does  the 
world  owe  so  much?     Its  scientific  discoveries  have  not 
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only  eased  the  bed  of  former  torture,  but  have  found 
the  cure  for  almost  every  bodily  affliction.  Justly  is 
this  noble  profession  in  the  fore-front.  Methods  may 
differ,  systems  may  not  be  quite  alike  and  personality 
counts  for  much,  but  the  aim  and  principle  remains  the 
same.  Among  the  medical  practitioners  well  known  in 
Dallas  is  Dr.  Oscar  M.  Marchman,  whose  skill  and 
faithfulness,  together  with  his  determined  hopefulness 
and  cheerfulness,  have  made  his  presence  valued  in 
many  households  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  the  last 
seven  of  which  have  been  spent  in  his  present  field  of 
endeavor.  Not  only  has  Dr.  Marchman  won  a  recog- 
nized position  among  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
Dallas,  but  here  he  has  associated  himself  with  other 
earnest  and  public-spirited  citizens  in  forwarding  works 
calculated  to  raise  the  moral  and  religious  standard  of 
the  people. 

Oscar  M.  Marchman  was  bom  at  Jefferson,  Marion 
county,  Texas,  April  5,  1872,  and  is  a  son  of  William 
R.  and  Fannie  (Fowler)  Marchman,  natives  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  who  came  to  Texas  and  settled  in  Jefferson  in 
1869,  where  Mr.  Marchman  was  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits.  After  securing  his  preliminary  education  in 
the  public  schools,  Oscar  M.  ^Marchman  entered  upon 
the  study  of  medicine  in  Washington  University,  and 
was  graduated  therefrom  in  1899,  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  Subsequently  he  took  extensive 
post-graduate  work  at  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston, 
London  and  Vienna.  In  1899  he  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  Mineola,  from  whence  he  later 
went  to  Grand  Saline  and  eventually,  in  190(),  came  to 
Dallas,  which  citv  has  since  been  the  scene  of  his  labors. 
He  has  built  up  a  large  and  representative  practice  and 
has  gained  the  confidence  alike  of  patients  and  con- 
freres. He  is  not  only  thoroughly  versed  in  his  pro- 
fession, but  is  well  informed  along  other  lines  and 
from  the  faithful  performance  of  each  day's  duties 
gains  inspiration  and  encouragement  for  the  labors  of 
the  next.  Pleasant  and  agreeal)lo  in  manner,  his  cheery 
disposition  as  well  as  his  treatment  of  patients  is  a 
potent  element  in  his  success  and  makes  him  a  favorite 
with  all  he  comes  into  contact.  From  1908  until  1912, 
Dr.  Marchman  was  secretary'  of  the  Dallas  Board  of 
Health.  He  now  occupies  the  chair  of  Physical  Diag- 
nostics in  the  Southern  Methodist  Medical  College,  Dal- 
las, is  medical  director  of  the  Texas  "Red  Cross  Society 
and  a  member  of  the  County  and  State  Medical  So- 
cieties and  the  American  Medical  Association.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  active  workers  in  the  Grace  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  has  been  especially  interested  in 
the  Men's  Forward  and  Religious  Movement  in  Dallas, 
being  a  member  of  a  committee  engaged  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  boys  and  working  earnestly  along  that 
line. 

On  October  26,  1911,  Dr.  Marchman  was  married  to 
Miss  Martha  Jenkins,  daughter  of  Judge  William  H. 
Jenkins,  of  Waco,  Texas.  They  have  one  son,  Oscar 
M.,  Jr..  born  February  22,  1913.  The  pleasant  family 
home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marchman  is  located  at  No. 
4831  Swiss  avenue. 

Gilbert  Havkn  Irish.  Since  1896  Gilbert  Haven 
Irisli  has  been  a  resident  of  Dallas,  and  during  this  time 
has  been  so  intimately  associated  with  all  that  has  made 
for  the  welfare  of  the  city  that  he  has  reached  a  posi- 
tion where  he  is  looked  to  by  his  associates  for  counsel 
and  leadership.  A  lawyer  by  profession,  representative 
of  the  best  ethics  of  his  chosen  calling,  he  has  found 
leisure  from  an  extensive  practice  to  devote  to  the 
needs  of  his  city  and  to  him  is  due  the  credit  for  a  num- 
ber of  the  laws  that  make  Dallas  one  of  the  best-gov- 
erned cities  in  the  state.  Gilbert  Haven  Irish  is  a  na- 
tive of  Wisconsin,  born  at  the  town  of  Sextonville,  in 
1872,  a  son  of  Rev.  William  R.  and  Martha  (Banks) 
Irish.  His  father,  )>orn  in  New  York  state,  moved  to 
Wisconsin  at  an  early  date,  becoming  a  pioneer  circuit 


rider  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  as  a  minister  for 
more  than  forty  years  filling  a  number  of  important 
charges.  Two  of  his  brothers  were  also  pioneer  min- 
isters, and  a  son,  Rev.  James  W.  Irish,  is  now  a  pre- 
siding elder  at  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam R.  Irish  is  still  living,  his  home  being  at  Baxaboo, 
Wisconsin,  while  his  wife  passed  away  in  1881. 

Gilbert  H.  Irish  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools,  following  which  he  attended  Lawrence 
University,  at  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  and  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  at  Lincoln,  graduating  from  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  latter  institution  in  1894,  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Mr.  Irish  belongs  to  that 
class  of  professional  men  who  value  their  education  the 
more,  in  that  it  has  been  self-gained.  The  family  cirenm- 
stances  were  such  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  work 
his  own  way  through  college,  and  this  he  did  by  accept- 
ing employment  as  a  printer.  For  a  time  after  his 
graduation  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam TiCase,  ex-attorney  general  of  Nebraska,  and  in 
1894  was  admitted  to  practice  in  Lincoln,  and  subse- 
quently returned  to  his  native  state,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  general  practice  at  Fenimore.  The  year 
1896  saw  Mr.  Irish's  advent  in  Dallas,  when  he  became 
a  general  civil  practitioner,  and  has  continued  as  such 
to  the  present  time.  While  Mr.  Irish  is  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  courts  of  Dallas  county  and  has  a  hig^h 
standing  in  his  profession,  it  is  probable  that  he  is 
best  known  for  his  active  participation  in  municipal 
affairs.  As  representative  of  his  ward  in  the  Cify  Coun- 
cil for  four  years,  he  inaugurated  the  movement,  now 
become  the  settled  policy  of  the  city  government,  to 
acquire  as  rapidly  as  possible  suitable  grounds  for  pub- 
lic parks,  and  at  considerable  personal  expense,  with 
the  assistance  of  others,  conducted  two  campaigns  for 
the  levy  of  a  tax  for  the  purchase  and  improvement  of 
park  grounds.  He  also  drafted  the  suburban  saloon  law 
for  the  city  of  Dallas  and  finally  succeeded  in  having  it 
passed  by  the  State  T-»egislature.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
Anti-pass  provision  the  present  Dallas  City  Charter. 
His  long  and  faithful  services  to  the  city  of  his  adop- 
tion have  marked  him  as  a  man  of  commendable  public 
spirit  who  has  considered  it  his  duty  to  give  of  his  best 
to  the  public  weal.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Intemft- 
tional  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Dallas,  and  his  busi- 
ness connections  include  directorships  in  the  Air  Blast 
Gin  Company,  of  Dallas,  the  Johnston  Printing  and 
Advertising  Company,  C.  A.  Bryant  Company  and  Bex 
Investment  Company.  He  was  the  organizer  and  is 
now  president  of  the  People's  Franchise  Rights  League 
of  Dallas.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Irish  was  made  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Dallas  International  Typoffzmph- 
ical  Union,  a  connection  he  has  continued  to  mauitaiiL 
He  has  been  interested  in  fraternal  work,  and  is  nofw 
past  supreme  senator  of  the  Modem  Order  of  Praeto- 
rians and  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Proteetive 
Order  of  Elks  and  of  Dallas  Lodge  No.  760,  A.  P.  ft 
A.  M.  His  political  proclivities  make  him  a  Democrat, 
and  he  has  been  stanch  in  his  support  of  his  party 'k  pol- 
icies and  candidates.  His  residence  is  situated  at  Xfo. 
3006  Cole  avenue. 

On  June  20,  1894,  Mr.  Irish  was  married  at  Platta- 
ville,  Wisconsin,  to  Miss  Luella  Henderson,  dangfhter 
of  W.  T.  Henderson,  of  Tully,  New  York.  Six  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  this  union,  namely:  Alva,  Helen, 
Gilbert,  Marjorie,  Dorothy  and  Robert. 

John  C.  Sankr.  Probably  the  law  has  been  the  main 
highway  by  which  more  men  of  merit  have  advanced  to 
prominence  and  position  in  the  United  States  than  any 
other  road,  and  it  is  not  unusual,  therefore,  to  find 
among  the  leading  citizens  of  a  community  a  legal  prac- 
titioner. John  C.  Saner 's  position  at  the  bar  of  Tezaa 
is  a  firmly-established  one,  and  has  been  gained  through 
the  medium  of  individual  ability  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  jurisprudence,  but  the  prestige  he  pooooasoa  in 
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the  field  of  business  is  no  less  pronounced  and  today  he 
is  the  directing  head  of  some  of  the  leading  enter- 
prises of  the  State.  Mr.  Saner  was  born  in  Hempstead 
county,  Arkansas,  May  1,  1874,  and  is  a  son  of  John 
Franklin  and  Susan  Crawford  (Webb)  Saner. 

Mr.  Saner 's  education  was  secured  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  conmaunity,  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  where  he  was  graduated  from  the  law  depart- 
ment in  1897,  with  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  and  where  he 
received  the  degree  of  LL.  M.,  in  1898.  While  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University,  he  was  engaged  in  assisting  the 
editor  of  several  legal  works,  such  as  Bait's  Annotated 
Statutes  of  Texas  and  Bait's  Buckler  Digest.  In  1898 
he  came  to  Dallas  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  forming  a  partnership  with  his  brother,  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  Saner,  under  the  firm  style  of  Saner  &  Saner, 
and  they  now  occupy  a  well-appointed  suite  of  offices 
in  the  Commonwealth  National  Bank  Building.  It  is  as 
an  organizer  and  promoter,  however,  that  Mr.  Saner  is 
best  known.  Among  the  large  concerns  to  which  he  has 
given  the  benefit  of  his  able  management  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Saner-Whiteman  Lumber  Company,  of  Caro, 
Texas,  and  the  Schluter-Whiteman  Lumber  Company, 
of  Wood  county,  Texas.  He  is  also  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Eagley-Saner  Lumber  Company,  of 
Sabine  county,  Texas;  president  of  the  Caro  &  North- 
ern Railroad;  vice  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
United  Securities  Company,  of  Dallas;  president  of 
the  Southern  Loan  Company  of  Dallas;  and  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Saner  &  Whiteman,  bankers,  at  Caro, 
Texas.  Mr.  Saner  is  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Tau 
Omega  college  fraternity,  being  the  founder  of  the 
chapter  of  that  order  at  the  University  of  Texas.  He 
also  holds  membership  in  the  Dallas  Qub  and  in  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly popular  in  club  life  and  social  circles  of  the 
city.  Among  his  business  associates  he  is  recognized  as 
a  man  of  foresight,  capacity  and  acumen,  whose  judg- 
ment may  be  relied  upon  in  matters  pertaining  to  large 

ventures.  ,r        -^r         -d 

In  1896  Mr.  Saner  was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary  ic. 
Schluter,  daughter  of  W.  G.  Ragley,  of  Ragley,  Texas, 
and  to  this  union  there  have  been  bom  three  children: 
Ethel  Schluter,  Frederick  Schluter  and  John  C.  Saner, 
Jr.  The  family  home  in  Dallas  is  located  at  No.  4631 
San  Jacinto  avenue. 

WiLKERSON  A.  Bonner.  Within  the  pages  of  this 
History  of  Texas  and  Texans  may  be  found  specific 
mention  of  a  very  appreciable  percentage  of  those  ster- 
ling citizens  and  able  lawyers  who  have  lent  dignity  and 
distinction  to  the  bar  of  the  state,  and  such  an  one  is 
Wilkorson  Austin  Bonner,  who  is  engaged  in  the  suc- 
cessful practice  of  his  profession  in  the  city  of  Dal- 
las, the  thriving  metropolis  of  northern  Texas,  and 
whose  well  appointed  offices  are  located  at  706  Com- 
monwealth   National    Bank   building. 

Like  many  others  of  the  representative  citizens  who 
have  been  concerned  with  the  civic  and  material  activi- 
ties of  the  Lone  Star  commonwealth  in  the  past  and 
present  generations,  Mr.  Bonner  claims  the  fine  old 
state  of  Tennessee  as  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  he 
is  a  scion  of  one  of  its  old  and  honored  families.  He 
was  born  in  Sumner  county,  Tennessee,  on  the  21st  of 
April,  1855,  and  is  a  son  of  Charles  Wesley  Bonner 
and  Mary  (Austin)  Bonner,  both  of  whom  were  like- 
wise born  and  reared  in  that  state,  where  they  passed  their 
entire  lives  and  where  the  father  followed  agricultural 
pursuits  during  the  greater  part  of  his  active  career. 
He  was  born  near  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  valiant  sons  of  that  state  who  wejit  forth  in 
defense  of  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  at  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Civil  war,  in  which  he  served  in  the  com- 
mand of  General  Morgan,  the  famous  and  intrepid 
raider.     He  was  a  stalwart  in  the  camp  of  the  Demo- 


cratic party,  was  a  man  of  distinct  individuality  and 
sterling  integrity,  and  his  religious  faith  was  that  of 
the  Methodist  church,  of  which  his  wife  likewise  was 
a  devoted  member,  she  having  been  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Wilkerson  D.  Austin,  who  was  a  nephew  of  Ste- 
phen F.  Austin,  the  founder  of  the  Austin  colony  in 
Texas  and  the  distinguished  pioneer  in  whose  honor  the 
capital  city  of  this  state  was  named. 

After  due  preliminary  discipline  in  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  his  native  state  Wilkerson  A.  Bon- 
ner there  entered  Cumberland-  University,  at  Lebanon, 
where  he  pursued  his  studies  along  academic  lines  and 
finally  entered  the  law  department,  in  which  he  was 
graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1878  and  from 
which  he  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  with 
concomitant  admission  to  the  bar  of  his  native  state. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  initiated  the  active 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Troy,  Obion  county,  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  won  his  spurs  and  proved  his  powers 
as  a  skillful  trial  lawyer  and  effective  counselor.  He 
continued  in  active  general  practice  in  Tennessee  until 
1884,  when  he  came  to  Texas  and  established  his  home 
at  Decatur,  the  judicial  center  of  Wise  county,  which 
place  continued  to  be  the  stage  of  his  professional  activi- 
ties for  the  ensuing  five  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which,  in  February,  1889,  he  removed  to  Dallas,  in  which 
city  he  has  found  an  inviting  and  able  field  for  large 
and  worthy  achievement  in  his  chosen  vocation.  He 
occupies  a  high  place  at  the  bar  of  Dallas  county,  has 
a  representative  clientele  and  in  the  department  of  civil 
law  his  practice  is  especially  large  and  noteworthy. 
In  addition  to  giving  close  and  scrupulous  attention  to  his 
substantial  law  business  Mr.  Bonner  also  effected,  in 
1903,  the  organization  of  the  Bonner  Loan  &  Investment 
Company,  in  which  the  other  interested  principals  are 
his  only  son,  Shearon  Bonner,  and  his  son-in-law,  Arthur 
C.  Rubcy.  He  is  manager  of  this  company,  which  con- 
trols a  substantial  loan  and  investment  business. 

In  politics,  though  never  desirous  of  entering  its 
arena  of  practical  activities  to  the  extent  of  subordi- 
nating in  the  least  the  work  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Bon- 
ner is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Both  he  and  his  wife  hold  membership 
in  the  Presbyterian  church. 

In  the  year  1880  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Bonner  to  Miss  Mary  Shearon,  who  was  bom  and 
reared  at  Troy,  Tennessee.  Her  father,  the  late  Colonel 
Thomas  Rogers  Shearon  served  as  the  first  railroad  com- 
missioner of  that  state  and  was  one  of  its  gallant  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Confederate  army  in  the  Civil  war,  m 
which  he  was  colonel  of  the  Forty-seventh  Tennessee 
Regiment.  Colonel  Shearon  was  a  man  of  high  attain- 
ments, having  been  graduated  in  Yale  University  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1849,  and  he  became  a  dis- 
tinguished and  influential  figure  in  public  affairs  in 
Tennessee.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonner  occupy  a  place  of 
prominence  in  connection  with  the  best  social  activities 
of  Dallas,  their  home  being  located  at  4214  Swiss  ave- 
nue. They  have  three  children, — Shearon  Bonner,  Love 
A.,  who  is  the  wife  of  Arthur  C.  Rubey,  and  Margaret 
W.,  who  is  the  wife  of  W.  Perry  Bentley,  of  this  city. 

D.  Frank  Carden.  Since  his  admission  to  the  bar 
of  Dallas  county  in  1897,  Mr.  Carden  has  been  rising 
in  prominence  and  success  as  one  of  the  local  lawyers, 
and  has  given  a  good  account  of  his  ability,  both  in  the 
law  and  in  public  office.  He  has  served  as  special  judge 
in  the  district,  and  adds  special  strength  to  the  well 
known  firm  of  Carden,  Starling,  Carden  &  Hemphill, 
whose  offices  as  attorneys  are  in  the  Commonwealth 
National  Bank  Building  at  Dallas.  Mr.  Carden  is  also 
prominently  connected  with  the  social  and  civic  life 
of  this  city. 

He  was  born  at  Opelika,  Alabama,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  November,  1873,  a  son  of  M.  W.  and  Salena 
(Dunn)    Carden.     The   father,  a   native   of  Tennessee^ 
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at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  moved  to  Alabama  and  was 
a  resident  of  the  county  seat  of  Lee  county  at  Opelika 
during  the  remainder  of  his  career.  During  the  war 
between  the  states,  he  served  as  a  gallant  soldier  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  received  six  wounds  in  the  battle  of 
Ghickamauga.  During  the  remainder  of  his  service,  he 
was  provost-marshal  of  the  eastern  district  of  Ala- 
bama, and  until  Sherman's  invasion,  at  which  time  he 
retired  with  his  command  to  the  neighborhood  of  Dal- 
ton,  Georgia.  From  the  end  of  the  war  he  resided  in 
Georgia,  for  about  a  y^ar  with  his  family,  and  then 
returned  to  his  old  home  in  Opelika. 

D.  Frank  Garden  received  most  of  his  early  educa- 
tion at  Howard  College  in  Birmingham.  Alabama,  and 
in  1891  at  the  age  of  seventeen  moved  to  Dallas,  where 
his  brother,  George  A.  Garden,  had  already  located  and 
where  he  had  become  established  as  a  successful  lawyer. 
He  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  this 
brother,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Dallas  county  bar  in 
1897,  since  which  time  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
practice.  In  1907  he  became  a  partner  in  the  present 
firm  of  Garden,  Starling,  Garden  and  Hemphill. 

Mr.  Garden,  in  1907,  was  appointed  to  serve  as  spe- 
cial judge  of  the  fourteenth  district  court  of  Dallas 
county,  and  in  1908  again  served  as  special  judge,  this 
time  of  the  forty-fourth  district  court  of  Dallas  county. 
He  is  associated  by  membership  with  the  Dallas  Club, 
with  the  Dallas  Turn  Verein,  with  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles,  the  Knights  &  Ladies  of  Honor,  with  the 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  with  the  Praetorians, 
with  the  American  Insurance  Union  and  the  National 
Protective  Legion. 

On  November  7,  1900,  Mr.  Garden  married  Miss  Alice 
Lee  Feam,  a  daughter  of  Major  George  R.  Fearn  of 
Dallas,  the  Fearn  family  having  formerly  come  from 
Mississippi  where  it  was  long  and  prominently  estab- 
lished. Mr.  Garden  and  wife  are  the  parents  of  two 
children:  Alice  Mildred,  bom  in  November,  1901;  and 
D.  Frank,  Jr.,  bom  in  July,  1904.  Their  home  is  at 
1412  Pocahontas  Street,  in  Dallas. 

GOL.  William  I.  Yopp.  The  recognized  authority 
on  cotton-seed  products,  not  only  in  Texas,  but  alpo 
through  the  south  is  Col.  William  I.  Yopp,  now,  and 
for  some  years,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Associated 
Manufacturers  of  Cotton-Seed  Products.  Colonel  Yopp 
has  been  identified  with  this  department  of  manufacture 
for  thirty  years,  the  first  ten  years  of  which  he  had 
his  principal  offices  in  Memphis,  and  for  the  past  twenty 
years  has  been  a  resident  of  Dallas. 

While  Colonel  Yopp  is  known  throughout  the  limits 
of  the  cotton-seed  industry,  he  has  also  gained  promi- 
nence through  his  varied  public  service  in  the  city  of 
Dallas,  which  has  been  his  home  for  so  many  years. 
He  has  been  liberal  both  of  his  time  and  energy  in  pro- 
moting every  enterprise  for  the  making  of  a  better 
city,  and  for  improving  the  life  of  the  people  of  this 
community.  Both  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen,  the  char- 
acter of  Colonel  Yopp  stands  in  the  front  ranks,  and 
he  is  one  of  the  most  honored  of  Dallas's  notable  men. 
William  I.  Yopp  was  born  in  Hardeman  county,  Ten- 
nessee, July  13,  1855.  His  parents  were  Doctor  Wil- 
liam T.  Yopp  and  Elizabeth  (Coleman)  Yopp,  and  his 
father  for  thirty  years  practised  medicine  in  Hardeman 
county,  and  was  among  the  most  honored  and  useful 
members  of  his  calling  in  that  vicinity. 

Colonel  Yopp  attended  the  common  schools  of  Harde- 
man county,  and  when  a  young  man  of  twenty-two 
in  1877  moved  to  Bolivar,  Tennessee,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  business  up  to  1883.  In  the  latter  year 
began  his  connection  with  the  cotton  and  cotton-seed 
product  business  at  Memphis,  where  he  established  his 
offices.  As  a  business  man  in  this  department  of  trade 
he  has  been  uniformly  successful,  but  at  the  same  time 
has  inaugurated  many  important  improvements  for  the 
benefit  and  promotion  of  the  business.     Colonel  Yopp 


compiled  and  published  the  first  cipher  code  for  use 
among  buyers  and  followers  of  cotton  seed  products, 
and  that  code  is  still  the  standard  in  use  by  the  trade. 

In  1893  Colonel  Yopp  received  a  commission  from 
Swift  &  Company  of  Chicago  to  construct  its  cotton 
seed  oil  mills  at  Houston,  and  at  Waco,  Texas,  and  at 
Little  Bock,  Arkansas.  These  are  the  pioneer  estab- 
lishments  placed  by  Swift  &  Company  in  Texas.  In 
1892  before  undertaking  this  work,  Colonel  Yopp  had 
established  a  branch  of  his  Memphis  office  at  Dallas, 
the  location  being  305  Main  Street,  and  this  ofiice  had 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  brokerage  business  in 
cotton  seed  products  in  the  state  of  Texas.  In  1894 
Colonel  Yopp  removed  his  residence  to  Dallas,  and 
this  city  has  been  his  home  ever  since. 

Both  in  the  American  and  foreign  markets  Colonel 
Yopp  is  known  as  one  of  the  leading  brokers  in  his 
line,  and  as  an  expert  on  all  matters  pertaining^  to  the 
manufacture  and  marketing  of  cotton  seed  products. 
Until  July,  1907,  he  was  in  business  for  himself,  but 
since  that  date  has  been  one  of  the  active  associates 
of  the  Associated  Manufacturers  of  Cotton  Seed  Prod- 
ucts, an  organization  which  he  had  an  important  part  in 
establishing  in  Texas  and  of  which  he  has  been  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  and  also  general  manager,  for  some 
years.  The  Association  is  composed  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  cotton-seed  products  throughout  Texas  and 
Oklahoma,  and  the  business  controlled  by  the  members 
ot  the  Association,  in  amount  of  capital  invested  and 
business  transacted,  comprises  one  of  the  largest  indus- 
tries of  the  entire  southwest. 

Through  the  initiative  and  enterprise  of  Colond 
Yopp  was  due  the  organization  of  the  Texas  Cotton 
Seed  Crushers  Association,  an  organization  which 
for  twenty  years  has  done  more  to  advance  the  mutual 
interests  of  cotton  seed  producers  in  this  state  than  any 
other  movement.  The  meeting,  preliminary  to  the  organ- 
ization, was  called  at  Dallas  in  1894.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Badney  was  elected  president  of  this  convention,  and 
(.'olonel  Yopp  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  first  com- 
mitter on  rules  to  govern  the  transaction  in  cotton  seed 
products.  He  has  ever  since  taken  an  active  interest  as 
a  member  and  through  official  connection  with  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Another  local  enterprise  which  has  received  his  hearty 
cooperation  and  support  is  the  great  Dallas  State  Pair 
of  which  he  has  been  a  director  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  through  his  aid  have  been  contributed  no  small 
elements  to  the  substantial  growth  of  the  Association. 
He  established  upon  a  firm  basis  the  exhibit  horse 
department  of  the  Fair  and  this  department  has  since 
become  one  of  the  most  notable  and  successful  features 
of  this  great  Dallas  annual  institution.  He  also  took 
the  initiative  in  raising  the  funds  by  which  the  splen^d 
coliseum  was  erected  on  the  Dallas  Fair  grounds,  this 
building  being  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  fair 
buildings.  Colonel  Yopp  was  organizer  and  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  Saddle  Horse  Breeders  Association. 

In  1904  Colonel  Yopp  took  the  lead  in  the  movement 
as  a  result  of  which  was  founded  the  St.  Matthew's 
school  for  boys  in  Dallas.  Under  his  leadership  the 
grounds  were  selected,  and  he  personally  superintended 
the  plans  for  the  erection  of  the  buUding,  and  was 
made  president  of  the  board  of  directors  and  in  a  gen- 
eral way  had  charge  of  the  work,  leading  up  to  the 
opening  of  the  school.  The  "Yopp  Gold  Medal,"  annu* 
ally  bestowed  for  excellency  in  debate  was  contributed 
by  him,  and  proved  an  inspiration  to  the  young  stu- 
dents. This  was  the  leading  school  for  boys  in  DallaB 
for  several  years,  and  many  of  the  rising  and  sneceas- 
ful  young  business  men  of  this  city  and  elsewhere 
received  their  training  there  and  remember  with  grat- 
itude the  advantages  which  the  old  school  afforded. 
In  spite  of  a  varied  and  absorbing  career  in  hnninci 
and  in  connection  with  public  affairs.  Colonel  7opp 
has  also  interested  himself  in  literature.     He  has  writ* 
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ten  a  number  of  articles  on  trade  matters  for  maga- 
zines and  various  publications,  and  among  these  articles 
is  the  one  on  the  cotton  seed  product  published  in  Judge 
Phillip  Lindsley^s  History  of  Dallas."  He  has  also 
gained  more  than  local  fame  as  the  author  of  a  Civil 
war  romance,  entitled  **A  Dual  Role." 

Colonel  Yopp  is  affiliated  with  Tannehill  Lodge,  No. 
52,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  recently 
organized  Lakewood  Country  Club  in  Dallas;  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  member  of  the 
Dallas  Club,  Idlewild  Club  and  one  of  the  popular  mem- 
bers of  the  Dallas  Press  Club.  While  he  was  not 
old  enough  to  take  part  in  Civil  war  as  his  father 
and  brother  did,  his  great  respect  for  the  men  who 
fought  for  the  lost  cause,  led  him  to  suggest  and  work 
up  an  organization  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans 
which  took  part  in  the  parade  of  the  reunion  of  Con- 
federate Veterans  held  in  Memphis  in  1891.  He  acted 
as  Commander  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans 
on  that  occasion.  This  was  unquestionably  the  start 
of  the  present  organization.  Colonel  Yopp  moved  to 
Texas  the  next  year,  1892,  and  so  took  no  further  part 
in  its  perfection. 

In  1890  Colonel  Yopp  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  May  Dunlap,  a  daughter  of  General  James  T. 
Dunlap,  who  was  Adjutant  General  of  Tennessee  under 
Governor  Isham  G.  Harris,  the  war  governor  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mrs.  Yopp  died  in  1895,  leaving  one  son,  William 
Dunlap  Yopp.  In  1898  occurred  the  second  marriage  of 
Colonel  Yopp,  when  Miss  Carrie  Coughanour  became 
his  wife.  Mrs.  Yopp  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Judge 
Coughanour,  a  well  known  pioneer  lawyer  of  Dallas. 
By  this  marriage  there  is  one  son,  Horace  Gordon 
Yopp.  Colonel  Yopp  and  his  family  reside  at  3932  Junius 
Street  in  Dallas. 

Julian  H.  Morris,  M.  D.  During  the  past  ten  years 
Dr.  Morris  had  seen  one  of  the  leading  specialists  in  his 
profession  at  Dallas,  and  has  come  into  prominence  as 
an  educator  and  instructor  in  the  science  and  practice 
of  medicine.  Dr.  Morris  is  a  physician  of  rare  attain- 
ments and  accomplishments,  having  had  the  advantages 
of  some  of  the  finest  schools  and  colleges  in  the  east,  and 
it  was  his  ability  as  an  instructor  in  medicine  which 
brought  him  to  Texas  some  ten  years  ago  to  accept 
the  chair  in  one  of  the  local  medical  schools.  He  has 
been  identified  with  mediiial  education  in  this  state  ever 
since,  at  the  same  time,  having  a  large  practice  in  the 
city  of  Dallas. 

Dr.  Julian  H.  Morris  was  born  in  Macon,  Georgia, 
August  7,  1878.  His  parents  were  Melvin  J.  and  Doro- 
thea (Heimann)  Morris.  His  father  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  successful  druggists  in  Macon,  which  city 
is  still  his  home.  Julian  H.  Morris,  after  his  literary 
education  in  his  native  state,  entered  the  University 
of  Virginia  in  the  medical  department  at  Charlottes- 
ville, where  he  was  graduated  with  his  medical  degree 
in  June,  1901.  From  that  month  until  the  following 
November,  he  was  connected  with  the  hospital  of  Roa- 
noke, Virginia,  and  then  returned  to  the  university, 
where  for  a  year  he  was  connected  with  the  faculty 
of  instruction  as  demonstrator  of  anatomy.  This  was 
followed  by  post-graduate  courses  at  the  Mother  ^s  and 
Babies '  Hospital  at  New  York  City,  and  also  at  the  New 
York  Polvclinic. 

In  190*3  Dr.  Morris  came  to  Dallas  to  take  a  chair 
in  the  faculty  of  the  Southwestern  University  Medical 
College,  and  he  subsequently  became  connected  with 
the  Baylor  University  College  of  Medicine  at  Dallas, 
where  he  occupied  the  chair  of  physiology  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine  up  to  1911.  Since  that  date  the  doc- 
tor has  devoted  himself  to  his  large  practice,  and  has 
a  special  reputation,  and  a  patronage,  as  a  specialist 
in  skin  and  genito-urinary  diseases.  His  office  is  in 
the  Sumpter  Building  of  Dallas.  Although  having 
retired  as  far  as  possible  from  hia  work  as  a  medical 


educator,  the  doctor  still  holds  the  post  of  Professor 
of  Pathology  and  Oral  Surgery  in  the  State  Dental 
College  of  Texas,  an  institution  which  has  conferred 
upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  S.,  doctor  of 
dental  surgery. 

Dr.  Morris  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation, a  fraternal  insurance  order,  which  was  organ- 
ized at  Fort  Worth  in  1904,  and  of  which  he  is  the 
medical  examiner.  He  is  also  affiliated  with  the  Knights 
and  Ladies  of  Honor.  In  1904,  Dr.  Morris  married 
Miss  Gertrude  Block,  a  daughter  of  David  Block  of 
Dallas,  and  a  niece  of  E.  M.  Kahn  of  Dallas.  The 
doctor  and  wife  have  an  attractive  residence  at  1121 
S.  Akard  street  in  Dallas,  and  are  popular  members 
of  social  circles  in  this  city. 

Whitfield  Harral,  M.  D.  Devoting  his  entire  at- 
tention to  bis  executive  functions  as  medical  director  of 
the  Southwestern  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  Dr.  Harral  combines  high  professional  attain- 
ments with  marked  administrative  ability  and  has  in- 
violable prestige  as  one  of  the  representative  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  the  state  of  his  adoption — a  common- 
wealth to  which  his  loyalty  is  of  the  most  insistent  and 
appreciative  type,  the  while  he  has  gained  high  place  in 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  community  in  which  he 
has  maintained  his  home  for  nearly  a  score  of  years. 
The  insurance  company  with  which  he  is  identified  is  one 
of  the  strongest  of  the  order  in  Texas,  and  its  busine4?s 
covers  effectively  a  specially  wide  field.  Further  inter- 
est attaches  to  the  career  of  Dr.  Harral  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  native  son  of  the  Lone  Star  state  and 
a  representative  of  one  of  its  sterling  families. 

Dr.  Harral  was  born  at  Gonzales,  Texas,  the  judicial 
center  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  and  the  date 
of  his  nativity  was  February  27,  1871.  He  is  a  son  of 
Theodore  Eugene  Harral  and  Martha  Mildred  (Little- 
field)  Harral,  the  former  of  whom  died  when  the  Doctor 
was  but  nine  years  of  age  and  the  latter  of  whom  now 
maintains  her  home  at  Gonzales,  Texas.  After  the 
death  of  his  father  Dr.  Harral  was  taken  into  the 
home  of  his  mother's  brother.  Major  George  W.  Little- 
field,  of  Austin,  Texas,  this  uncle  having,  been  a  gal- 
lant officer  in  the  Confederate  service  during  the  Civil 
war  and  having  long  been  one  of  the  honored  and  influ- 
ential citizens  of  the  Texas  capital.  With  deep  inter- 
est and  solicitude  Major  Littlefield  gave  to  his  nephew 
the  best  possible  educational  advantages,  and  the  Doc- 
tor has  ever  held  himself  earnestly  appreciative  of  the 
kindly  care  and  unselfish  liberality  of  his  uncle.  Alter 
completing  the  curriculum  of  the  Austin  high  school  Dr. 
Harral  entered  the  University  of  Texas,  in  that  city,  and 
in  this  institution  he  continued  his  studies  along  aca- 
demic lines. 

In  preparation  for  the  work  of  his  chosen  profession 
Dr.  Harral  was  matriculated  in  the  celebrated  College 
of  Physicians  &  Surgeons  in  the  city  of  New  York,  this 
being  the  medical  department  of  historic  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  proved  a  most  receptive  and  ambitious  stu- 
dent and  was  graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1895,  with  the  well  earned  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
Almost  immediately  after  his  graduation  the  Doctor 
assumed  the  position  of  house  surgeon  at  St.  John's 
hospital,  in  the  city  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  and  thus 
initiating  the  practical  work  of  his  profession  he 
gained  specially  wide  and  valuable  clinical  experience. 
In  1896  Dr.  Harral  established  his  permanent  home  in 
the  city  of  Dallas,  Texas,  and  here  his  personality  and 
fine  professional  ability  soon  enabled  him  to  gain  a  rep- 
resentative patronage  and  built  up  a  lucrative  practice. 
He  continued  to  devote  hia  time  and  attention  to  gen- 
eral practice  as  a  physician  and  surgeon  until  1908, 
when  he  accepted  the  important  office  of  medical  direc- 
tor of  the  Southwestern  Life  Insurance  Company,  the 
manifold   duties  of  which  position   now  place   exigent 
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demands  upon  his  time  and  attention,  with  the  result 
tiiat  he  has  withdrawn  entirely  from  private  practice. 
Dr.  Harral  has  been  earnest  and  indefatigable  in  keep- 
ing in  close  touch  with  the  advances  made  in  medical 
and  surgical  science,  is  a  student  of  its  best  standard 
and  periodical  literature  and  has  taken  a  number  of 
effective  post-graduate  courses  in  leading  medical  schools 
and  hospital  clinics.  He  is  a  valued  member  of  the  Dal- 
las Medical  Society,  the  Dallas  County  Medical  Society 
and  the  Texas  State  Medical  Society,  besides  whi<ji 
he  is  actively  identified  with  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation and  was  also  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  medical  section  of  the 
American  life  convention,  which  is  composed  of  five 
medical  directors  and  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  num- 
ber. 

Though  insistently  loyal  and  progressive  in  his  civic 
attitude  and  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  cause  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Dr.  Harral  has  had  neither  time  nor 
inclination  for  the  activities  of  the  political  arena  or 
desire  for  the  honors  of  public  office.  He  is  specially 
enthusiastic  in  connection  with  sports  afield  and  afloat, 
and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  he  is  a  pop- 
ular and  appreciative  member  of  the  Dallas  Hunting  & 
Fishing  Club  and  the  Trinity  Rod  &  Gun  Club.  He  also 
holds  a  membership  in  the  Dallas  Club,  the  Dallas  Coun- 
try Club  and  the  Idlewild  Club,  representative  organi- 
zations in  his  home  city. 

In  1903  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Dr.  Harral 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Field,  who  was  born  and  reared  in 
Dallas,  where  she  is  a  prominent  and  popular  factor 
in  social  activities  of  representative  order,  her  father, 
the  late  John  Field,  having  been  one  of  the  honored 
pioneers  and  influential  citizens  of  this  city.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Harral  have  two  children,  Martha  Mildred  and 
Alice  Tillar,  and  the  family  home  is  maintained  at 
3823  Lemmon  avenue. 

John  W.  Philp.  The  leadership  of  the  city  of  Dal- 
las, among  Texas  centers  of  population  and  commerce 
has  been  due,  more  than  to  anything  else,  to  the  remark- 
able enterprise  and  cooperative  work  of  its  business 
men  and  citizens.  The  progressive  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  city  have  been  characterized  by  particular 
display  of  these  faculties  of  cooperation  and  enter- 
prise, and  at  the  present  time,  no  less  than  in  the  past, 
the  splendid  prosperity  and  forward  movement  of  the 
city,  depend  upon  the  same  qualities  in  its  local  citi- 
zenship. It  is  no  invidious  distinction  to  name  among 
the  men  who  are  so  largely  responsible  for  the  present 
era  of  progress,  Mr.  John  W.  Philp,  vice-president  of 
the  Huey  &  Philp  Hardware  Company. 

Mr.  Philp  is  a  native  of  Texas,  a  nephew  of  the 
late  Simon  Philp,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  immense 
wholesale  and  retail  hardware  company,  with  which 
his  name  is  still  connected,  and  has  bad  a  varied  busi- 
ness career  of  unusual  activity  and  accomplishment. 
Mr.  John  W.  Philp,  besides  his  connection  with  the 
hardware  company  is  a  director  and  chairman  of  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
President  of  Texas  Playgrounds  Association;  was  for- 
merly a  director  of  the  Dallas  Advertising  League:  is 
president  of  the  Hippodrome  Theatre  Amusement  Cfom- 
pany  of  Dallas,  this  company  having  the  finest  theatre 
building  in  Texas  at  the  present  time;  a  director  and 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Southland 
Life  Insurance  Company,  and  a  director  of  the  Kelly 
Standard  Steel  Tire  Company  of  Dallas.  Mr.  Philp 
is  also  a  director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  was  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Texas  Section  of  the  National  Citizens 
League  during  their  campaign  for  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Reform.  It  is  through  these  agencies  and  his 
important  business  connections  that  Mr.  Philp  is  exer- 
cising his  important  work  and  citizenship  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  his  home  city  and  state. 


John  W.  Philp,  who  was  born  in  Burleson  county, 
Texas,  October  7th,  1874,  is  the  only  son  of  William 
and  Mary  (Carroll)  Philp.  His  father,  who  was  a 
brother  of  the  late  Simon  Philp,  was  bom  in  England, 
and  after  coming  to  this  country  became  a  soldier  in 
the  Confederate  Army,  and  following  the  war,  returned 
to  his  plantation  in  Burleson  county,  where  he  contin- 
ued to  reside  until  his  death.  His  mother,  a  native  of 
Texas,  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  pioneer  families, 
several  of  her  brothers  having  attained  much  promi- 
nence in  the  state,  viz.:  John  W.  Carroll,  Dr.  B.  H. 
Carroll,  Sr.,  and  Dr.  James  Carroll,  the  former  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  State  Government  and  the 
two  latter  with  the  educational  institutions  of  the  state. 
John  W.  Philp  received  his  early  education  chiefly  in 
the  Dallas  public  schools,  and  then  attended  the  Staun- 
ton Military  Academy  at  Staunton,  Virginia,  the  birth- 
place of  President  Wilson,  and  was  also  a  student  in 
the  Southwestern  University  at  Georgetown,  Texas,  clos- 
ing his  collegiate  career  in  the  University  of  Texas. 
Liberally  supplied  with  advantages  of  education  and 
early  training,  he  spent  the  following  seven  years'  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  where  he  followed  various  lines  of 
activities,  but  chiefly  in  the  advertising  field.  From 
1905  to  1907,  he  was  assistant  advertising  agent  for 
the  Great  Northern  Bailroad  Company  at  St.  Paul.  On 
returning  to  Texas  in  1907  he  became  associated  first 
with  the  Dorsey  Co.,  and  after  that  with  the  M. 
P.  Exline  Company,  in  the  field  of  printing  and 
advertising,  those  firms  being  among  the  most  promi- 
nent of  their  kind  in  this  state.  In  1911,  soon  after 
the  death  of  the  late  Simon  Philp,  he  left  the  adver- 
tising field  to  take  the  place  of  vice-president  of  the 
Huey  &  Philp  Hardware  Company.  However,  he  is 
still  a  stockholder  in  the  Exline-Beimers  Company  of 
Dallas. 

The  Huey  &  Philp  Hardware  Company  is  a  business 
institution  of  which  Dallas  citizens  may  well  be  proud, 
and  along  with  the  great  store  of  the  Sanger  Broth- 
ers, shares  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  important 
business  enterprise  in  the  city,  and  dating  from  the 
advent  of  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central  Bailroad  to  this 
city.  It  was  established  in  Dallas  in  June,  1872,  by 
Joseph  Huey  and  Simon  Philp.  The  late  Joseph  Huey, 
senior  partner  of  the  firm,  had  established  a  hardware 
business  at  Bryan  during  the  late  sixties,  and  when  the 
Houston  &  Texas  Central  Bailroad  pushed  its  rails 
north  from  Bryan  as  far  as  Dallas,  as  its  terminus,  he 
came  to  this  new  railroad  center  and  with  Simon  Philp 
established  the  house  of  Huey  &  Philp,  as  above  noted. 

Sanger  Brothers  were  about  that  same  time  engaged 
in  business  here,  but  with  this  exception  the  Huey  & 
Philp  concern  is  the  only  large  business  which  can  claim 
successive  and  successful  record  of  forty  years.  Joseph 
Huey  died  in  1895,  and  in  the  following  year  the  firm 
was  incorporated  as  the  Huey  &  Philp  Hardware  Com- 
pany. The  first  store  of  the  old  partnership,  as  estab- 
lished forty  years  ago,  was  a  one  story  frame  building, 
with  a  twenty-five  foot  frontage  situated  on  Elm  street, 
near  the  present  clothing  store  of  E.  M.  Kahn.  A  two 
story  brick  building  on  the  same  street  was  the  sub- 
sequent quarters  for  the  firm,  and  still  later  the  store 
was  moved  to  a  commodious  building  at  253-256  Elm 
Street,  at  the  corner  of  Griffen  Street.  This  location 
now  being  located  as  1023  to  1029  Elm  Street.  The 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  December,  1912,  but 
without  serious  interruption  to  the  retail  trade,  and  the 
wholesale  warehouses  of  the  company  were  not  touched 
by  the  fire.  A  new  four  story  structure  is  being  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  burned  building  in  which  will  be 
housed  the  retail  department  only.  This  will  be  com- 
pleted by  January  1,  1913,  and  will  be  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  modem  retail  hardware  stores  in  the 
United   States. 

The  late  Simon  Philp  was  bom  in  England  from 
whence   he    came    to    Texas   with   his   mother    in    1857. 
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His  father  had  preceded  them  and  had  located  in  Bur- 
leson county.  In  Burleson  county,  Simon  was  reared  and 
educated,  and  in  the  fall  of  1867  began  his  business 
career  as  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Joseph  Huey,  in 
the  hardware  store  at  Bryan.  He  accompanied  the 
business  on  its  removal  to  Dallas  in  1872  and  at  that 
time  became  a  partner.  In  1896  on  the  incorporation 
of  the  company,  he  was  elected  president,  and  served  in 
that  executive  capacity  until  his  death  in  1911.  Simon 
Philp  was  also  a  director  of  the  American  Exchange 
National  Bank  of  Dallas,  and  of  the  Commercial  Bank 
&  Trust  Company  of  this  city.  He  married  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Shelby,  a  native  of  Mississippi  who  died  in  1883. 

Mr.  John  W.  Philp  is  vice-president  for  1912-1913 
for  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
He  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Columbus  at  Dal- 
las, with  the  Dallas  Qub,  with  the  Dallas  Golf  & 
Country  Club,  is  a  member  and  director  of  the  Lake- 
wood  Country  Club  of  Dallas,  is  a  member  of  the  Dal- 
las Automobile  Club,  and  also  of  the  Kappa  Alpha 
Greek   Letter  Fraternity  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

He  was  married  November  10,  1898,  to  Miss  Lillie 
Mae  Smith,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  H.  Smith  of  this 
( ity.  They  are  the  parents  of  two  children,  William 
Hudson  Philp,  born  in  1900,  and  Margaret  Philp,  born 
in  1904.  Mr.  Philp  and  family  reside  at  1515  Annex 
Avenue. 

Louis  Wilson.  As  a  civil  and  criminal  lawyer,  Mr. 
Louis  Wilson  ranks  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Dallas 
bar.  This  is  a  position  of  distinction  which  has  been 
acquired  not  only  as  the  result  of  fine  native  ability, 
l)iit  also  by  a  process  of  thorough  industry,  and  long 
attention  to  the  preliminaries  of  his  professional  career. 
Mr.  Wilson,  in  recent  years,  has  been  called  to  defend 
in  many  of  the  most  prominent  criminal  cases  of  the 
Dallas  courts,  and  it  is  in  criminal  law  that  his  chief 
reputation  centers,  althoujjh  he  is  only  less  able  as  a 
'4vil  lawyer,  and  has  engaged  in  many  hard  fought 
l.attlps   in   the   Appellate   court,   on   civil   cases. 

Louis  Wilson,  who  represents  one  of  the  old  families 
of  North  Texas,  was  born  at  Alvarado,  in  Johnson' 
county,  Texas,  September  17,  1881,  a  son  of  James  M. 
and  Lucy  (Richardson)  Wilson.  The  family  is  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent.  The  father,  a  native  of  Missis- 
sippi, where  he  was  born  in  1846  was  a  child  of  three 
years  when  brought  by  his  parents  into  eastern  Texas, 
and  the  family  home  was  first  established  on  the  Kick- 
apoo  river  in  Anderson  county.  James  M.  Wilson,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  years,  enlisted  in  Company  E  of  the 
Thirtieth  Texas  Infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Gur- 
ley,  and  though  but  a  boy  he  gave  valiant  service  to  the 
cause  of  the  Confederacy  throughout  the  entire  poriorJ 
of  the  war.  The  field  of  his  service  was  chiefly,  Lou- 
isiana, Arkansas  and  Texas.  Following  the  war  he 
began  business  as  a  miller,  and  was  a  leading  citizen 
of  Alvarado  and  sheriff  of  Johnson  county.  His  death 
occurred  in  1898,  when  his  son  Louis  was  seventeen 
years  of  age. 

Mrs.  Lucy  (Richardson)  Wilson,  the  mother  whose 
death  occurred  in  1899,  belonged  to  one  of  the  most 
prominent  families  of  Texas,  and  through  her  Mr.  Wil- 
son is  related  with  many  prominent  names  in  this  state. 
She  was  born  in  the  Kickapoo  river  country,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  Richardson,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
settlors  of  eastern  Texas.  In  the  same  neighborhood, 
and  contemporaries  of  her  childhood  days  were  Addi- 
son and  Randolph  Clark,  who  were  among  the  most 
prominent  educators  of  that  time,  and  subsequently 
became  the  founders  of  the  well  known  institution 
known  as  Add-Ran  College  in  this  state.  Others  of  her 
childhood  associates  were  R.  C.  Ayres  and  Captain  W. 
H.  Gaston,  both  prominent  names  in  the  banking  cir- 
cles of  Dallas.  Her  father,  Louis  Richardson,  came  to 
Johnson    county,    Texas,    about    1840,   being   one   of   the 


early  settlers  in  this  region,  and  previous  to  the  civil 
war  was  one  of  the  largest  planters  and  slave  holders 
in  the  country.  He  was  the  father  of  a  large  family, 
and  his  descendants  include  many  notable  names  and 
worthy  characters  in   Johnson  county  and   elsewhere. 

Rev.  Billy  Richardson,  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  was 
a  noted  preacher  cf  the  south,  an  Evangelist  of  the 
Christian  church  and  remarkably  successful  in  the 
ministry.  Another  cousin  of  Mr.  Wilson's  mother  was 
J.  M.  Jacobs,  who  was  principal  of  the  Cleburne  High 
School.  Her  sister  Mary  became  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Powell,  one  of  the  well  known  physicians  of  Johnson 
county,  and  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Alvarado. 
Another  cousin  of  the  mother  was  John  Rogers  who  for 
three  terms  served  as  sheriff  of"  Johnson  county.  She 
was  also  related  to  the  Dickerson  family  of  Henderson 
county,  this  state,  the  members  of  which  were  promi- 
nent in  the  law  and  in  the  public  life  of  that  county, 
Joh^  M.  Dickerson  having  been  for  many  years  county 
judge.  Several  uncles  of  Mr.  Louis  Wilson  were  farm- 
ers and  among  the  large  land  owners  of  Johnson  county. 

Louis  Wilson  was  one  of  seven  children,  and  the 
death  of  his  father  left  the  mother  with  the  care  of 
these  children,  and  with  only  limited  means  with  which 
to  provide,  for  their  future.  It  was  with  this  situation 
that  Louis  Wilson  had  to  cope  as  a  boy,  and  it  was 
against  heavy  odds  that  he  pursued  the  higher  course 
of  his  education  of  the  law.  He  earned  his  first  money 
as  a  newsboy  in  Alvarado,  and  pursued  a  number  of 
occupations  by  which  to  provide  for  his  self-support, 
and  to  secure  the  means  wherewith  to  continue  his 
education.  The  public  schools  of  Waco  were  the  source 
of  much  of  his  early  schooling,  and  he  also  attended 
Alvarado  College,  and  the  private  school  conducted  by 
Professor  Culverson  at  Hillsboro.  At  Hillsboro,  in  the 
office  of  the  county  attorney,  he  began  the  study  of 
law,  and  while  working  there  acquired  a  proficiency 
in  stenography.  This  latter  skill  served  him  to  good 
I)urpose  when  he  removed  to  Dallas  where  for  three 
years  he  was  engaged  in  court-reporting  in  the  Dallas 
county  courts.  His  services  as  reporter  ended  with 
the  Hayden-Cransill  case,  one  of  the  most  notable  civil 
cases  before  the  courts  of  this  state. 

With  the  proceeds  of  his  work  as  court-reporter,  he 
was  able  to  attend  law  school  for  the  completion  of 
his  professional  studies,  and  he  entered  the  Omaha 
law  school  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1900.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he 
returned  to  Dallas  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Soon 
afterwards  he  became  associated  in  the  law  office  of 
Judge  John  L.  Henry  and  W.  T.  Henry,  and  contin- 
ued his  connection  with  these  notable  leaders  of  the 
Dallas  bar  for  five  years.  Since  1905  he  has  conducted 
an  independent  practice  up  to  March  1,  1912,  at  which 
date  he  formed  his  present  partnership  with  Charles 
T.  Williamson,  under  the  firm  name  of  Wilson  &  Wil- 
liamson, with  oflSces  in  the  Commonwealth  National 
Bank  Building.  Mr.  Williamson  was  formerly  a  resi- 
dent of  Meridian,  Mississippi,  and  a  member  of  the 
Meridian  bar. 

Mr.  Louis  Wilson  has  a  reputation  extending  pretty 
well  over  north  Texas  as  an  eloquent  and  entertaining 
speaker.  He  has  employed  his  faculty  in  the  course 
of  his  political  activities,  and  also  in  many  popular 
functions,  both  in  the  state  and  counties.  In  August, 
1912,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  responding  to  an  invita- 
tion to  address  the  Old  Settlers'  Reunion  at  Alvarado.  ' 
This  is  one  of  the  most  notable  of  gathering  of  pio- 
neers and  descendants  in  Johnson  county,  and  in  the 
presence  of  about  7,000  people,  among  whom  were 
many  friends  of  his  boyhood  days,  Mr.  Wilson  made 
an  empassioned  address.  At  the  primarv  of  1908  Mr. 
Wilson  was  candidate  on  the  Democratic 'ticket,  for  the 
oflBce  of  county  attorney  of  Dallas  county.  He  also 
campaigned  the  state  during  the  campaign  of  1912 
in   the   interest   of  Governor   O.   B.   Collquitt. 
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Mr.  Wilson  from  1907  to  1911  was  commander  of  the 
W.  L.  Cabell  Camp,  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans. 
He  is  one  of  the  prominent  officials  in  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Cen- 
tral  Christian  Church  in  Dallas. 

On  May  8th,  1908,  occurred  his  marriage  to  Miss 
Claudine  Rotan,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Botan,  of  Lake  Village,  Chico  county,  Arkansas.  Her 
family  were  prominent  in  educational  matters  in  Arkan- 
sas, and  her  uncle,  Mr.  John  Tillman  is  a  lawyer  of 
eminent  ability  and  president  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  are  the  parents  of 
one  daughter,  Marcia  EUsbeth  Wilson.  Their  home  is 
at  512  Center  Street  in   Dallas. 

Alexander  M.  Acheson.  The  successive  steps  by 
which   Alexander   M.   Acheson   has   risen   to  his  present 

Position  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
'exas  Railroad,  at  Dallas,  Texas,  are  illustrative  of  the 
opportunities  lying  open  to  the  men  of  progress  and 
action  in  the  great  Southwest.  Opportunity,  however, 
waits  on  fitness  and  capacity,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  wondrous  selection  in  the  sifting  out  of  the 
fittest  from  the  mass  of  common  material  that  crowds 
all  avenues  of  railroad  work.  Mr.  Acheson  has  risen 
from  a  humble  position  in  the  field  of  civil  engineer- 
ing by  his  own  unaided  exertions,  through  capacity  and 
merit,  to  a  high  place  calling  for  the  exercise  of  fore- 
sight an<l  judgment,  and  to  the  management  of  an 
important  branch  of  an  important  transportation  line. 
Mr.  Acheson  was  born  at  Washington,  Washing^ton 
county,  Pennsylvania,  July  20,  1858,  and  is  a  son  of 
James  C.  and  Mary  E.    (Mahon)   Acheson. 

Mr.  Acheson  was  reared  and  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  historic  town  of  Washington,  situated  on 
what  was  before  the  days  of  railroads  the  old  National 
Highway,  which  ran  from  Cumberland,  Maryland,  to 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia.  He  attended  the  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  College,  where  he  took  up  the  study 
of  civil  engineering,  and  during  his  leisure  hours 
received  his  early  business  training  in  his  father's  mer- 
cantile establishment  at  Washington.  Mr.  Acheson  was 
graduated  from  college  in  1879,  with  the  degree  of 
Civil  Engineer,  and  at  once  embarked  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  the  employ  of  the  New  York, 
Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad.  Subsequently,  he 
entered  the  services  of  the  New  York,  West  Shore  & 
Buffalo  Railroad,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  con- 
struction department,  and  at  a  later  date  was  engagjed 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis &  Manitoba  Railroad.  In  1889  Mr.  Ache- 
son came  to  Denison,  Texas,  as  assistant  engineer  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad,  with  which 
he  has  been  connected  to  the  present  time.  He  came 
to  Dallas  in  1895,  as  resident  engineer  of  the  road, 
and  in  1906  was  considered  the  logical  man  for  the 
position  of  division  superintendent,  an  office  which  he 
held  until  1909.  In  that  year  ho  became  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  M.  K.  &  T.  for  ** Texas  Lines''  and  in 
November,  1912,  was  promoted  to  the  responsible  posi- 
tion of  chief  oncrineer  of  maintenance  for  the  entire 
road.  As  a  railroad  man  Mr.  Acheson  has  become 
known  throughout  the  entire  Southwest.  The  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  positions  he  has  held  have 
demanded  his  entire  attention,  and  he  has  had  neither 
the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  seek  political  prefer- 
ment. He  has,  however,  taken  the  interest  that  every 
good  citizen  should  feel  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
wdfare  of  his  adopted  place,  and  his  influence  has 
been  felt  in  movements  making  for  progress  along  all 
lines.  His  fraternal  connection  has  been  with  the 
Masons,  where  he  has  reached  the  Chapter  degree,  and 
he  also  holds  membership  in  the  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  with 
which  he  became  connected  during  his  college  days. 
On   December   6,    1894,    Mr.   Acheson   was   united   in 


marriage  with  Miss  Alice  Brown  Hanna,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Hanna,  of  Dennison,  an  early  pioneer  of  that 
place  and  a  member  of  the  grocery  house  of  Hanna, 
Patter  &  Company.  Two  children  have  been  bom  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Acheson:  Alexander  M.,  Jr.,  and  Sam 
Hanna.  The  pleasant  family  home  is  situated  in  Hiffh- 
land  Park.  ^ 

Charles  A.  Mangold.     The  United   States   owes  to 
the    struggle   for    more    liberal   government   in    Central 
Europe,  which  culminated,  in  1848,  in  the  suppression 
of  the  patriots  and  in  the  self -expatriation  of  many  of 
their  brilliant  leaders,  some  of  her  best  citizens.      The 
names   of   Gen.   Franz   Sigel   and   Carl   Schurz   will    be 
recalled  as  shining  examples  of  these  German-Americas 
patriots.      In    this   connection   it   will   not   be    inappro- 
priate to  briefly  sketch  the  career  of  Charles  A.   Mrh- 
gold,  vice-president  of  the  firm  of  Swopo  &  Mangold, 
of  Dallas,  who,  although  not  himself  a  native  of  G«- 
many,  is  a  son  of  an  expatriate.     Mr.  Mangold,  ^hose 
prominence   in   business   circles   has   been   no   less    pro- 
nounced in  art  and  music,  was  bom  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
October   31,    1860,    and   is   a   son   of   Adam    and    Mar- 
garet   (Zittle)    Mangold,   natives   of  Germany.      In   his 
native  land,  Adam   Mangold  became  a  sympathizer  of 
the  promoters  of  liberal  ideas  in  government,  and  when 
it   became   evident   that   the   cause   in   which   they   had 
struggled    was    hopeless,    sought    a    permanent     asylum 
from    political    persecution    in    America,    like    his    per- 
sonal friend  Carl  Schurz.    In  1845  Mr.  Mangold  located 
in    Cincinnati,    Ohio,    where    he    was    engaged    in    tla 
wholesale   grocery    and   liquor    business   until    the    oat- 
break  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Union 
army  and  served  therein  throughout  that  struggle.     On 
its  close  he  returned  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  emnured 
in  business  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Charles  A.  Mangold  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  and  for  several  years  in 
that  city  was  employed  in  an  establishment  in  whieh 
also  worked  his  present  business  associate,  Joseph 
Swope.  Subsequently,  he  went  to  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  the  distilling  business  until 
1887,  which  year  saw  his  advent  in  Dallas.  On  May 
1,  1887,  the  firm  of  Swope  &  Mangold  was  organized 
by  Mr.  Mangold  and  his  boyhood  friend,  a«id  since 
that  time  the  business  has  been  incorporated,  the  pres- 
ent officers  being  Joseph  Swope,  president;  Charles  A. 
Mangold,  vice-president;  A.  E.  Mangol^  secretary; 
and  R.  L.  Swope,  treasurer.  The  business  consists  of 
the  handling  of  wines,  liquors  and  cigars,  on  a  whole- 
sale scale,  and  is  one  of  the  solid  and  substantitl 
houses  of  Dallas.  From  the  very  outset  of  his  businca 
career  Mr.  Mangold  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  ereiy 
department  of  the  industries  of  whose  perfection  Ui 
own  establishment  has  been  so  high  an  exponent.  Ko 
detail  of  his  vast  business  has  been  too  minute  to 
attract  his  attention,  and  his  opinion  is  accepted  l^ 
his  brethren  of  the  trade  as  that  of  an  expert.  Tht 
regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  commercial  breChieB 
has  been  repeatedly  attested  in  trade  conventions,  where 
his  unaffected  manners  and  quick  perceptions  alii^fi 
command  respect. 

Perhaps  more  marked  than  his  commercial  pnni- 
nence  and  success  has  been  Mr.  Mangold's  intemt  in 
the  advancement  of  music  and  entertainment  ia  Dal- 
las. For  years  he  has  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  Tan- 
ous  public  enterprises  and  at  the  same*  time  hss  con* 
tributed  liberally  of  his  own  funds  for  their  main- 
tenance, particularly  in  the  line  of  high-clasi  vablie 
amusements.  He  was  the  originator  of  tihe  Grand 
Order  of  Caliphs,  organized  in  Dallas  several  years  ago 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  public  fetes  and  paradM^  sad 
it  is  conducted  on  the  same  order  as  the  "^^iled  Proph- 
ets in  St.  Louis  and  the  Mardi  Gras  in  New  fhrlosiw 
He  was   instrumental   in   securing  that   great 
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for  Dallas  in  1894,  making  possible  the  appearance  of 
the  first  famous  singer  to  be  heard  in  this  city,  Marie 
Decca,  as  well  as  the  great  orchestra  conducted  by 
Michael  Brand.  He  has  long  been  prominent  in  all  the 
German  singing  and  social  organizations  and  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Texas  State  Sangerfest  on  the  occasion 
of  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  1904,  when  another 
great  artist  was  seen  by  the  people  of  Dallas,  Mme. 
Sembrich,  as  a  result  of  his  efforts.  He  was  the  founder 
and  is  the  present  manager  of  the  Lake  Cliff  Park,  in 
Dallas,  the  most  pretentious  summer  amusement  enter- 
prise in  the  Southwest,  where  the  principal  light  operas 
are  produced  by  the  most  noted  artists  in  the  country. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Mangold  was  the  vice-presi- 
dent and  director  in  charge  of  the  racing  department 
of  the  Dallas  State  Fair,  and  to  him  belongs  the  credit 
of  building  that  department  up  to  a  success  which  it 
had  never  before  enjoyed.  He  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Texas  Thoroughbred  Association,  in  1904, 
to  encourage  the  breeding  of  high  class  horses  in 
Texas,  and  placed  the  racing  department  of  th^  State 
Fair  under  its  jurisdiction,  thus  making  it,  for  the 
first  time,  a  financial  success;  was  very  active  in  the 
erection  of  the  exposition  building;  and  was  director  in 
charge  of  amusements,  presenting  many  new  attractions 
and  features  and   making  it  a  profitable   department. 

For  some  years  Mr.  Mangold  was  the  owner  of  a 
stock  farm  at  Hutchins,  Dallas  county,  where  he  raised 
high-class  stock  of  all  kinds,  particularly  a  fine  breed 
of  Angora  goats,  and  was  the  owner  of  the  celebrated 
stallion  *  *  Pentland, ' '  in  its  day  the  fastest  pacing  stal- 
lion in  the  state,  with  a  record  of  2:10,  which  was 
exhibited  at  every  prominent  race  track  in  the  United 
States.  At  this  time  he  is  the  owner  of  he  famous 
Sam  Lazarus  ranch  in  Wichita  and  Archer  counties, 
Texas.  In  1900  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
North  Texas  Press,  the  leading  German  publication  of 
Northern  Texas,  and  was  active  in  the  organization  of 
the  Dallas  Press  Club,  of  which  he  is  an  honorary  mem- 
ber. In  addition,  be  holds  membership  in  numerous 
social  and  musical  clubs. 

In  1899  Mr.  Mangold  was  married  to  Miss  Anna 
Iloneck,  of  Herman,  Missouri,  daughter  of  Henry  Hon- 
eck,  and  to  this  union  there  have  been  born  four  chil- 
dren: Lawrence  W.,  Irma  M.,  Olga  A.  and  Charles  A., 
Jr.  The  family  home,  erected  in  1913,  and  the  first 
reinforced  concrete  residence  in  Texas,  is  located  on 
Colorado  avenue,  near  Zang's  Boulevard,  in  Oak  Cliff, 
just  opposite  Lake  Cliff  Park. 

John  Oliver  McReynolds,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.  In 
his  special  field  Dr.  McReynolds  probably  has  no  su- 
j)erior,  and  few  equals  in  the  United  States.  A  special- 
ist in  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  his 
reputation  in  practice  extends  all  over  the  southwest, 
and  as  a  scientist  and  scholar  in  these  departments 
of  medicine  he  is  known  all  over  the  world.  The  career 
and  achievements  of  Dr.  McReynolds  have  often  been 
sketched  in  the  literature  of  the  profession,  and  it  is  on 
the  basis  of  his  distinctive  and  preeminent  service  in 
medicine  and  surgery  that  his  name  claims  a  precedence 
among  the  men  of  Texas  second  to  few  of  the  great- 
est characters  in  the  history  of  this  state. 

Born  at  Elkton,  Kentucky,  July  23,  1865,  a  son  of 
Richard  Bell  and  Victoria  (Campbell)  McReynolds,  he 
obtained  his  collegiate  training  in  Kentucky  Univer- 
sity, where  he  was  graduated  B.  S.  in  1890,  and  was 
subsequently  awarded  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
from  this  institution  in  1900  and  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
in  1904.  He  began  his  studies  in  medicine  in  the  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  Medical  College  at  New  York,  and  from 
there  entered  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
at  Baltimore,  where  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  in  1891,  receiving  the  highest  honors  in  a 
class  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen.  During  1891-92  he 
served  as  first  assistant  resident  physician  to  the  Bal- 


timore City  Hospital.  Since  graduation  he  has  made 
many  different  trips  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending eye  and  ear  clinics  at  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  Vienna,  and  has  attended  a  number  of  clinics  in 
Chicago  and  New  York  City.  Dr.  McReynolds  began 
his  career  as  a  teacher,  and  it  was  through  his  work 
as  an  educator  that  he  finally  succeeded  in  entering  upon 
the  profession  of  his  choice.  He  had  the  chair  of 
mathematics  and  natural  science  at  Burrett  College  of 
Tennessee  in  1886,  and  from  1887  to  1889  was  teacher 
of  mathematics  in  the  Dallas  high  school,  this  being 
his  first  introduction  to  the  city  where  he  afterwards 
began  his  career  in  medicine. 

Dr.  McReynolds  came  to  Dallas  in  1892  and  in  1903 
established  the  present  firm  of  McReynolds  &  Seay,  who 
are  specialists  on  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  with 
offices  in  the  Trust  Building  of  Dallas.  •Probably  more 
than  to  anything  else.  Dr.  McReynolds'  world-wide  repu- 
tation in  eye  and  ear  surgery  is  due  to  what  is  known 
through  the  profession  as  the  ''McReynolds'  Operation 
for  Pterygium,"  now  recognized  everywhere  as  one 
of  the  best  operations  for  this  specific  difficulty,  and 
constantly  recommended  by  the  leading  European  and 
American  authorities  in  ophthalmology. 

Dr.  McReynolds  was  the  founder  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  Southwestern  University  of  Dallas 
haying  presented  to  the  university  the  ground  for  the 
building  as  well  as  making  large  contributions  to  the 
cash  funds  for  the  establishment  of  the  school.  He 
has  also  been  active  since  the  organization  of  the  school 
in  its  practical  work  and  management,  and  has  served 
continuously  as  dean.  Since  1911  the  school  has  been 
known  as  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Southern  Meth- 
odist University,  the  medical  school  having  been  trans- 
ferred by  the  Southwestern  University  to  the  South- 
ern Methodist  University.  Dr.  McReynolds  is  pro- 
fessor of  Ophthalmology,  and  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Medical  College.  He  is  oculist 
and  aurist  of  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  College  and  Leake's 
Sanitarium,  ophthalmologist  of  St.  Paul's  Sanitarium, 
and  oculist  for  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  the  Gulf,  Colo- 
rado &  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Gulf  Railroads.  He  is  president  of  the  Trust  Build- 
ing Company,  the  company  which  owns  and  which 
erected  the  Trust  Building  of  Dallas.  He  is  also  a 
director  of  the  Southland  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Due  to  his  professional  achievements.  Dr.  McReynolds 
has  a  varied  and  large  connection  and  affiliation  with 
professional  societies  and  organizations.  He  is  first 
vice-president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Ophthal- 
mology and  Oto-Laryngology,  being  chairman  of  the 
Section  on  Ophthalmology.  He  is  former  vice-president 
of  the  American  Laryngological,  Rhinological  and  Oto- 
logical  Society  and  member  of  the  Ojrford  Ophthal- 
mology Congress.  He  has  membership  in  the  Dallas 
County  Medical  Society,  the  Texas  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  Southern  Medical  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  with  the  Authors  Club  of 
England,  at  London,  England,  The  Dallas  Club,  the 
Lakewood  Country  Club,  the  Idlewild  Club,  and  is  a 
communicant  of  the  Christian  church. 

Dr.  McReynolds  has  an  interesting  ancestry.  His  fa- 
ther, Judge  Richard  Bell  McReynolds,  was  bom  at 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  was  educated  at  Bethany  Col- 
lege, a  school  which  was  founded  by  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, the  father  of  the  Christian  church;  graduated  from 
the  Louisville  Law  School;  during  the  early  years  of 
his  life,  was  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Kentucky,  where 
he  subsequently  became  a  merchant  and  planter,  and 
in  1908  died  at  his  old  home  in  Elkton,  Kentucky.  The 
mother  of  Dr.  McReynolds  was  a  woman  of  strong  in- 
tellect and  of  many  virtues  of  heart  and  mind.  She 
was  related  on  her  father's  side  to  Daniel  Boone,  the 
famous  frontiersman.  On  her  mother's  side,  she  was 
a  descendant  of  Benjamin  Edwards,  whose  son,  Ninian 
Edwards,  was  the  first  governor  of  the  state  of  Hlinois, 
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and  whose  name  is  prominent  in  the  history  of  that 
state  and  of  the  nation.  The  McBeynolds  family  his- 
tory goes  back  to  the  fifth  century,  and  in  all  the  gen- 
erations were  found  men  of  wit  and  wisdom  and  high 
achievements  in  the  professions,  a  large  number  from 
the  different  generations  having  been  successful  in  med- 
icine and  surgery.  An  uncle  of  the  Dallas  doctor.  Dr. 
John  O.  McReynolds,  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  of  Kentucky,  while  James  C. 
McReynolds,  a  son  of  that  physician  and  a  cousin  of 
Dr.  McReynolds  of  Dallas,  was  prominent  as  first  as- 
sistant attorney  general  under  President  Roosevelt,  and 
was  appointed  attorney  general  of  United  States  in 
1913   by  President  Wilson. 

Dr.  McReynolds  was  married  on  November  27,  1895, 
to  Miss  Kat'herine  Seay,  whose  father  was  Judge  George 
E.  Seay  of  Gallatin,  Tennessee.  They  are  the  parents 
of  one  daughter,  Mary  Victoria  McReynolds,  who  was 
born  in  January,  1900.  The  McReynolds  home,  Villa 
Victoria,  is  at  the  corner  of  Live  Oak  and  Haskell 
streets  in  Dallas. 

Dr.  Allen  C.  Gillespie.  In  Dr.  Allen  C.  Gillespie 
Dallas  has  a  man  who  has  the  distinction  of  having 
won  decisive  success  in  two  fields  of  activity,  as 
unlike  each  other  as  they  might  well  be.  In  medicine 
Dr.  Gillespie  secured  prominence  and  position  and 
between  the  years  of  1891  and  1908  was  active  and 
successful  in  that  profession.  The  actual  forces  that 
determined  him  to  withdraw  from  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  devote  himself  to  the  business  of  real  estate, 
loans  and  insurance,  which  he  has  pursued  Avith  suc- 
cess since  1908,  are  not  known,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  his  progress  in  this  latter  field  has  been  unmarred 
by  untoward  incident,  and  his  success  as  a  business 
man  is  an  established  fact. 

Born  in  Fayette  county,  Tennessee,  in  1863,  the  Doc- 
tor is  the  son  of  Andrew  J.  and  Julia  Ann  (Wright) 
Gillespie,  the  father  a  native  son  of  Knoxville,  Ten- 
nessee, bom  there  in  1814,  and  presumably  of  Scotch 
ancestry.  In  his  early  infancy  he  became  a  resident 
of  Madison  county,  Mississippi,  whither  his  parents 
moved,  and  he  was  there  reared.  In  young  manhood  he 
settled  in  New  Orleans,  remaining  there  for  some  lit- 
tle time.  He  was  still  in  his  early  manhood  when  he 
married  JuUa  Ann  Wright  and  they  moved  to  a  farm 
in  Fayette  county,  Tennessee,  where  they  remained  until 
186(1,  in  which  year  the  family  home  was  established 
in  Colorado  county,  Texas,  where  he  had  purchased 
a  fine  large  plantation  near  Columbus  from  Dr.  J.^. 
Wright.  Though  a  lawyer  by  profession,  Andrew  Gil- 
lespie devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  business 
of  agriculture,  and  he  died  in  1868,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  his  life,  while  on  a  visit  in  Tennessee.  The 
mother  was  a  native  of  Tennessee,  and  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  J.  W.  Wright  mentioned  above.  He  came  to 
Colorado  county,  Texas,  in  the  early  days,  and  was  a 
larpe  land  owner  in  that  district. 

In  1872,  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Mrs.  Gillespie  moved  to  Dallas  with  her  family,  and 
there  she  secured  by  purchase  a  tract  of  two  liundred 
acres  of  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city  of  Dal- 
las making  the  purchase  from  Mrs.  Calvin  Cole.  It 
was  an  investiiient  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Gillespie,  and 
a  splendid  one  it  proved  to  bo.  She  disposed  of  the 
land  after  laving  it  out  in  ])lats  of  five  and  ten  acres 
oac.h,  designedly  for  building  spots,  and  thus  was  com- 
menced the  development  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sections  of  the  city,  which  was  given  the  name  of  Oak 
Lawn.  The  place  at  once  became  a  favored  district 
for  fine  residences,  and  is  today  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive sections  of  the  city,  where  many  of  the  old-time 
citizens  of  wealth  have  erected  costly  and  elegant  homes. 
Mrs.  Gillespie  died  in   1897. 

Dr.  Gillespie  received  the  best  part  of  his  early  edu- 
cation  in   the  schools  of  Dallas,  the  Oak  Lawn  school. 


taught  by  his  brother,  being  one  that  he  attended  con- 
siderably, also  G.  W.  Grove's  private  school,  of  Dal- 
las, comer  of  Main  and  Harwood  streets.  He  beg^an 
his  professional  studies  at  the  Alabama  Medical  School 
in  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  was  graduated  therefrom  in 
1891,  after  which  he  supplemented  his  stadies  there 
with  post-graduate  courses  in  Chicago  and  New  Tork. 
In  1891  Dr.  Gillespie  commenced  the  active  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Travis  county,  Texas,  but  remained 
there  only  a  short  time,  his  removal  coming^  about  as 
the  result  of  his  appointment  by  Governor  "H-Ogg  to  the 
position  of  surgeon  of  the  Agricultural  and  l&chanieal 
College  at  College  Station.  For  twelve  years  he  remained 
in  that  post,  when  he  resigned  and  established  himeelf 
in  private  practice  in  Dallas.  After  a  successful  career 
as  a  physician  in  his  home  city,  Dr.  Gillespie  retired 
from  the  medical  profession  in  order  to  devote  himself 
to  other  interests  in  the  city,  and  founded  the  firm  of 
Cochran,  Gillespie .  &  Hollifield,  dealers  in  real  estate, 
loans  and  insurance.  This  firm  has  in  its  brief  life 
thus  far  gained  a  high  place  for  itself  in  the  busi- 
ness of  Dallas,  and  is  conducting  a  lively  activity  in 
general  real  estate,  in  both  city  and  farming  proper- 
ties. 

In  1893  Dr.  Gillespie  married  Miss  Hester  Frances 
Cole,  the  daughter  of  the  late  John  H.  Cole,  a  dis- 
tinguished pioneer  of  Dallas,  and  a  member  of  the 
family  from  which  Mrs.  Gillespie,  the  mother  of  the 
Doctor,  made  her  purchase  of  land  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city  of  Dallas,  the  same  being  now  included  in 
the  Oak  Lawn  and  other  additions.  Three  children  have 
been  bom  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gillespie:  John  Cole,  Cora 
Laura  and  William  Field  Gillespie.  The  family  have 
a  pleasant  home  at  No.  3937  Cole  avenue,  this   city. 

Eugene  G.  Eberle.  For  fully  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Mr.  Eberle  has  been  a  prominent  and  influential  flgare 
in  connection  with  pharmaceutical  enterprise  in  Texas, 
and  he  is  now  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Southern 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,  which  is  maintained  at  a  high 
standard  and  has  proved  an  important  contribution  to 
effective  class  joumsdism  in  the  south,  as  well  as  of 
much  value  to  its  clientele,  the  representative  druggists 
and  manufacturers  of  pharmaceutical  preparations  in 
the  wide  field  which  it  covers  in  its  wide  and  constantly 
expanding  circulation.  Mr.  Eberle  is  a  man  of  hi^ 
attainments  in  the  technical  line  to  which  he  has  long 
devoted  his  attention  and  he  has  recognized  precedence 
as  one  of  the  representative  business  men  and  progres- 
sive citizens  of  Dallas,  in  which  city  the  Southern  Phar- 
maceutical Journal  is  published — one  of  the  leading 
periodicals  of  the  kind  in  the  south  of  the  Ohio  river. 

Mr.  Eberle  claims  the  fine  old  Badger  state  as  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  as  he  was  bom  at  Watertown, 
Jefferson  county,  Wisconsin,  on  the  3d  of  June,  1808. 
He  is  a  son  of  Gustavo  W.  and  Marie  (Kaltenbrunn) 
Eberle,  both  representative  of  the  staunch  €(erman  pio- 
neer element  in  that  commonwealth,  within  whose  borden 
they  continued  to  reside  until  their  death,  the  father 
having  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  and  also  letsil 
drug  business  at  Watertown  in  the  early  days  and  hav- 
ing long  been  one  of  the  prominent  business  men  snd 
honored  citizens  of  that  section  of  the  state. 

In  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  Eugene  6. 
Eberle  gained  his  preliminary  educational  diacipline, 
after  which  he  continued  his  studies  for  three  Tears  in 
Northwestern  University,  at  Watertown,  WiseonsiB. 
After  leaving  the  institution  mentioned  Mr.  Eberle  irss 
matriculated  in  the  celebrated  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy,  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States,  and  hi 
the  same  he  was  graduated  as  a  member  of  the  flttB 
of  1884,  with  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy. 
Bavlor  University,  Waco,  Texas,  conferred  the  honoraxy 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  upon  him  in  1910.  He  «•• 
turned  to  his  native  state  after  graduation  from  Iliilar 
delphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and  remained  until  1886; 
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when  he  came  to  Texas  and  established  his  residence  in 
the  city  of  Fort  Worth,  and  continued  to  be  actively 
identified  with  the  retail  drug  trade  until  1894,  in  which 
year  he  removed  to  Dallas  and  became  one  of  the  pro- 
moters and  organizers  of  the  Texas  Drug  Company, 
with  which  he  continued  to  be  associated  for  the  ensuing 
fourteen  years,  in  charge  of  laboratory  and  secretary  for 
a  time.  He  was  closely  concerned  with  the  development 
of  the  extensive  wholesale  and  jobbing  trade  now  con- 
trolled by  this  corporation,  and  upon  his  retirement 
from  the  same,  in  1908,  he  realized  a  long  cherished 
ambition  by  founding  the  Southern  Pharmaceutical  Jour- 
nal, of  which  he  has  since  been  editor  and  publisher,  with 
office  headquarters  at  1804  Jackson  street.  The  publi- 
cation is  made  an  effective  exponent  of  the  wholesale, 
manufacturing  and  retail  drug  trade  throughout  the 
south  and  its  high  standard  has  gained  to  it  an  appre- 
ciative support,  both  in  advertising  patronage  and  in 
general  circulation. 

Mr.  Eberle  has  continued  indefatigable  in  his  study 
and  research  along  the  lines  of  the  profession  of  his 
choice  and  has  become  an  authority  in  regard  to  scien- 
tific pharmacy  and  its  practical  workings.  He  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  representative  of  the  south- 
ern states  on  the  committee  to  which  is  assigned  the 
important  work  of  revising  the  United  States  Phar- 
macopoea  during  the  decade  between  1910  and  1920, 
and  his  preferment  in  this  connection  attests  his  marked 
ability  in  his  profession  as  well  as  its  objective  appre- 
ciation. In  1901-2  Mr.  Eberle  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  to  investigate  drug  addiction  in  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  provinces,  with  a  view  to  regulat- 
ing the  same,  and  he  also  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  formulated  the  bill  regulating  the  sale  of 
narcotic  drugs,  this  bill,  in  its  general  provi- 
sions, having  been  made  a  law  by  enactment  of  the 
United  States  Congress.  Mr.  Eberle  gained  wide  reputa- 
tion in  pharmaceutical  circles  through  his  services  in 
these  connections,  and  he  again  came  into  prominence  as 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  organization  of  the  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  the  initial 
meeting  of  which  was  held  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  September,  1912.  He  served  as  president  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  in  1910-11  and 
is  one  of  the  valued  and  popular  members  of  this  or- 
ganization, as  is  he  also  of  the  Texas  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  of  which  likewise  he  has  been  president. 
He  is  identified  with  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science, 
in  the  metropolis  of  Missouri,  and  with  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufacture  and  Com- 
merce, the  headquarters  of  which  are  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. England.  He  is  chairman  of  the  council  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  at  the  time  of 
this  writing,  in  1913;  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society;  and  has  given  most  able  and  ef- 
fective service  as  dean  of  the  school  of  pharmacy  of 
Baylor  T^niversity,  at  Dallas,  a  position  of  which  he 
has  been  the  incumbent  since  the  organization  of  this 
department,  in  1900.  He  is  the  author  of  several  valu- 
able works  pertaining  to  pharmacy  and  allied  subjects, 
and  among  the  most  important  of  these  is  that  entitled 
*'The  Student  in  Pharmacy,'*  two  volumes  of  which 
have  been  issued  and  placed  in  circulation  and  three 
more  volumes  of  which  are  still  to  be  issued  from  the 
press. 

Mr.  Eberle  and  his  wife  hold  membership  in  the  Epis- 
copal church.  He  is  an  active  and  valued  member  of 
the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  holds  membership 
in  the  Dallas  Club  and  other  representative  civic  or- 
ganizations in  his  beautiful  home  city.  In  the  time- 
honored  Masonic  fraternity  he  has  received  the  thirty- 
second  degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite, 
and  he  has  shown  a  deep  interest  in  the  teachings,  his- 
tory and  practical  affairs  of  the  great  fraternal  order 
and  has  been  elected  Knight  Commander  of  the  Court. 


of  Honor.  He  is  past  master  of  Dallas  Lodge,  No.  760, 
Ancient  Free  &  Accepted  Masons;  past  hi^  priest  of 
Dallas  Chapter,  No.  47,  Royal  Arch  Masons;  past  com- 
mander of  Dallas  Commandery,  No.  6,  Knights  Tem- 
plar; and  past  potentate  of  Hella  Temple,  No.  34,  An- 
cient Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine, 
besides  which  he  has  passed  official  chairs  in  the  various 
Scottish  Rite  bodies  with  which  he  is  affiliated. 

In  1893  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Eberle  to 
Mrs.  Anna  I.  (Drennan)  Ryan,  of  Honey  Grove,  Texas, 
her  place  of  birth  having  been  near  that  city.  No  chil- 
dren have  been  bom  to  this  union. 

Dr.  Henry  K.  Leake  is  the  oldest  practicing  physi- 
cian in  Dallas,  Texas,  today,  having  been  established 
in  practice  here  since  1875,  and  his  name  is  one  that 
is  known  to  the  profession  throughout  the  state.  He 
has  gained  prominence  in  his  private  practice,  and  also 
as  the  owner  and  proprietor  of  the  Leake  Sanitarium, 
which  he  organized  and  set  in  operation  as  long  ago  as 
1891,  and  which  has  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  well  conducted  places  of  its  kind  in  the 
state.  The  doctor  has  been  a  student  of  his  profession 
all  his  professional  life,  and  has  delved*  deep  into  sci- 
entific research,  pursuing  his  studies  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  sparing  no  effort  to  advance  himself  in 
the   deeper  knowledge   of   his  profession. 

Dr.  Leake  is  the  representative  of  two  of  the  oldest 
families  of  the  southland;  members  of  the  family  on 
both  the  paternal  and  maternal  sides  have  gained  honor 
and  distinction  in  their  public  service  during  several 
past  generations.  He  was  born  at  Yazoo  City,  Mis- 
sissippi, in  1847,  and  is  the  son  of  Dr.  William  J.  and 
Martha  Letitia  (Hughes)  Leake.  The  father  was  born 
in  Virginia  and  moved  to  Mississippi  in  his  boyhood, 
receiving  his  edncaton  principally  at  the  Transylvania 
TTniversity  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  where  he  studied 
medicine,  taking  up  the  practice  of  that  profession  in 
Yazoo  City,  and  there  spending  practically  all  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a  grandnephew  of  Hon. 
Walter  Leake,  one  time  Governor  of  Mississippi,  and 
a  protege  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Walter  Leake  was  sent 
to  Mississippi  as  United  States  Judge,  soon  after  the 
state  of  Mississippi  came  into  existence  as  such,  and 
served  as  United  States  senator  from  the  state.  In  1824 
he  was  elected  the  third  governor  of  the  Mississippi 
commonwealth,  and  was  a  man  of  much  prominence  and 
influence  in  Mississippi  all  his  days.  Dr.  William  J. 
Leake,  the  father  of  the  Dallas  physician,  was  a  brother 
of  Hon.  Shelton  F.  Leake,  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Congress  from  the  Charlottesville 
district  of  Virginia,  and  who  was  also  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Virginia  during  the  Civil  war. 

The  mother  of  Dr.  Henry  K.  Leake  was  a  native  of 
Kentucky.  Her  grandfather  on  the  paternal  side, 
Edward  Hughes  by  name,  served  in  the  Colonial  army 
under  General  Washington,  and  was  an  officer  in  the 
brigade  sent  out  after  the  Revolutionary  war  to  defend 
the  western  states  from  the  Indians.  He  settled  and 
reared  his  family  in  old  Kentucky,  and  was  the  father 
of  a  family  that  lived  to  honor  his  name  and  perpetuate 
it   in   the  history  of  the  nation. 

Henry  K.  Leake  was  educated  in  his  youth  by  pri- 
vate tutors,  who  made  him  ready  for  his  advanced^ 
studies  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  but  the  Civil  war 
interfered  with  his  plans,  and  when  he  was  but  six- 
teen years  old  he  enlisted  in  the  Cavalry  Regiment  of 
Wirt  Adams,  for  service  in  the  Army  of  the  Confederacy. 
He  served  for  a  year,  and  with  the  close  of  the  war 
his  people  sent  him  to  the  Kentucky  Military  Institute 
and  was  about  to  be  graduated  from  that  school  when 
he  was  called  home  to  attend  the  bedside  of  his  dying 
father.  He  was  thus  not.  present  at  the  graduation  of 
his  class,  but  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  which  he  had  well 
earned,  was  later  conferred  upon  him.  He  then  entered 
the   Kentucky  School  of  Medicine   at   Louisville,   Ken- 
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tucky,  and  in  March,  1869,  was  duly  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  M.  D.,  and  taking  the  three  class  honors 
as  well. 

Dr.  Leake  made  no  delay  about  getting  into  the 
medical  harness,  and  established  himself  in  practice 
at  once  at  Indianola,  Texas,  as  assistant  to  his  uncle. 
Dr.  F.  E.  Hughes,  then  in  charge  of  a  Federal  Hospital 
at  that  point,  in  addition  to  which  he  conducted  a  large 
private  practice  in  the  city.  It  was  in  the  year  1875 
that  Dr.  Leake's  home  in  Indianola,  together  with  all 
his  personal  effects,  were  destroyed  by  the  long  remem- 
bered storm  at  that  place,  and  at  that  time  his  brother. 
Dr.  John  Hughes  Leake,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  who 
was  visiting  him  at  his  home  at  the  time,  lost  bis  life 
in  the  affair.  The  happenings  of  the  season  were  suf- 
ficient to  uproot  Dr.  Leake  from  his  associations  in 
Indianola,  and  in  October,  1875,  he  severed  all  connec- 
tions with  that  place  and  removed  to  Dallas,  where  he 
took  up  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and 
where  he  has  since  continued,  enjoying  the  most  em- 
phatic success  in  his  profession  and  winning  an  enviable 
reputation  for  skill  and  proficiency  in  his  work.  In 
1891  Dr.  Leake  established  the  Leake  Sanitarium  on 
South  Pearl  street,  Dallas,  which  has  prospered  through 
the  years  and  is  one  of  the  most  successful  places  of 
its  kind  in  the  state.  It  was  in  1890  that  the  doctor 
made  a  trip  to  Europe  by  way  of  advancing  himself 
in  his  profession,  and  while  there  was  a  pupil  of  the 
famous    Lawson    Tait,    of    Birmingham,    England. 

Dr.  Leake  is  a  member  of  the  State  Medical  Associa- 
tion of  Texas,  as  well  as  being  a  member  of  the  Local 
and  County  medical  societies,  and  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  enjoys  a  considerable  prominence  in 
each  of  them.  Since  1906  he  has  been  president  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  Dallas,  and  has  done  praiseworthy 
work  for  the  city  in  that  important  capacity. 

In  1869,  Dr.  Leake  was  married  to  Miss  Lillie  Mont- 
gomery, of  Bloomficld,  Kentucky.  Her  father  was  an 
Englishman,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  in  his  youth, 
settling  in  Kentucky,  where  he  married  Anna  Black- 
well,  the  daughter  of  a  prominent  family  of  Kentuck- 
ians.  Eight  children  were  born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leake, 
— six  sons  and  two  daughters,  of  which  number  four 
of  the  boys  are  now  deceased.  The  surviving  children 
are  named  as  follows:  William  J.;  Davis  Proctor; 
Annie,  married  to  John  McCauley;   and  Louise  Leake. 

Reverting  to  the  ancestry  of  the  family  of  Dr.  Leake, 
some  interesting  facts  are  to  be  had,  and  the  same 
may  with  all  propriety  be  introduced  here.  The  first 
ancestor  of  the  family  of  which  there  is  actual  record 
lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  name  in  those 
early  days  was  rendered  '*Leck,''  he  being  presumably 
one  of  the  old  time  jihysicians,  or  as  they  were  then 
called,  ** Leeches,'*  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  fam- 
ily has  been  from  then  down  to  the  present  day  identi- 
fied with  that  profession.  The  first  American  ances- 
tor, William  Leake,  as  the  name  was  then  given,  emi- 
grated from  Nottingham,  England,  in  1685,  coming 
to  Virginia.  He  was  a  first  cousin  of  Admiral  Sir  John 
Leake  of  the  f^nglish  navy,  who  was  in  command  and 
particularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  action  in  the 
relief  and  salvation  of  the  British  forces  at  the  time 
of  the  wresting  of  Gibraltar  from  the  French  and  Span- 
ish forces  in  1705.  Admiral  Sir  John  Leake  was  the 
father  of  Sir  Francis  Leake,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the 
title  having  been  transferred  to  him  upon  the  event 
of  his  marriage  to  Lady  Frances  Rich,  who  then  held 
the  title.  Sir  Francis  Leake  was  known  as  the  Earl 
of  Scarsdale,  a  title  which  he  abandoned  to  assume  that 
of  Earl  of  Warwick.  Another  son  of  Admiral  Sir  John 
Leake  was  Sir  John  Leake,  an  eminent  physician,  who 
founded  the  hospital  of  Westminster  for  Women,  and 
he  gained  considerable  distinction  in  the  profession  as 
a  specialist  in  the  diseases  of  women,  being  the  author 
of  a  well  known  work  on  that  subject. 

Walter  Leake,  the  third  governor  of  Mississippi,  and 


already  referred  to  in  a  previous  paragraph,  was  a  son 
of  Captain  Mark  Leake,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
no  uncertain  terms  during  the  Revolutionary  war  at  tho 
battle  of  Yorktovm,  coming  under  the  personal  atten- 
tion of  General  LaFayette  as  a  result.  When  the  French 
patriot  made  his  celebrated  visit  to  the  United  States 
after  its  actual  formation,  he  visited  Mississippi,  and 
was  the  guest  of  Governor  Leake,  who  recalled  in  con- 
versation the  deeds  of  heroism  of  not  only  Captain 
Mark  Leake,  but  those  of  his  son,  Governor  Walter 
Leake.  Many  other  incidents  and  historical  facts  of  a 
similar  nature  are  available,  but  the  above  is  sufficient 
to  convey  some  idea  of  the  family  in  its  earlier  days, 
its  ancestry  and  its  connection  with  American   history. 

Dr.  Leake  has  thus  fulfilled  family  tradition  by  adopt-     , 
ing  the  medical  profession,   and  like  all  of  his    name 
who  have  entered  that  field,  he  has  won  laurels  to  him- 
self in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  added  another     t 
to  the  long  list  of   successful  medical  men  who   have 
been  found  in  the  annals  of  the  House  of  Leake. 

H.  F.  Moore.  As  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Crockett,  and  an  executive  officer  in  varions 
other  business  organizations,  Mr.  Moore  has  for  many 
years  occupied  a  foremost  place  in  the  business  activi^ 
of  Houston  county  and  southeast  Texas.  He  is  in  every 
sense  a  business  builder,  an  energizer  of  latent  resources 
and  industry,  and  one  who,  in  building  up  and  extending 
I)rivate  business,  has  also  been  a  notable  contributor  and 
invaluable  factor  in  the  general  advancement  of  the 
community. 

Harry  Frederick  Moore  was  born  in  Iowa  county, 
Iowa,  December  15,  1854,  a  son  of  Hamilton  and  Marii 
J.  (Clark)  Moore.  The  father  was  a  native  of  Moore'i 
Mills,  West  Virginia,  and  the  mother  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
The  family  is  Scotch-Irish,  and  the  Moores  were  settled 
in  western  Virginia  during  the  early  period  when  the 
Scotch-Irish  immigration  was  the  largest  and  most  inh 
portant  factor  in  the  population  of  that  country.  Ham- 
ilton Moore,  the  father,  was  throughout  his  life  a  miller, 
and  was  a  strong  and  vigorous  man  of  affairs  in  Yom 
community.  At  an  early  day  he  had  gone  west  to 
Iowa,  where  his  son,  Harry  F.,  was  bom,  but  became 
dissatisfied  with  that  country  and  moved  back  east  and 
settled  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  where  his  son  was  reared. 
The  parents  were  married  in  Virginia.  In  the  paternal 
ancestry  in  the  direct  line  is  found  the  name  of  Daniel 
Stull,  a  great-grandfather  of  the  Crockett  banker.  This 
Daniel  Stull  was  a  colonel  in  the  Continental  army,  and 
was  killed  during  the  revolutionary  war.  For  his  diistin- 
guished  record  as  a  soldier  in  the  winning  of  independ- 
ence, his  descendants,  including  two  sisters  of  Mr.  H.  F. 
Moore,  are  members  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  Moore  are  both  deceased,  the  father 
having  passed  away  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  at  the  a^  of 
fifty-six  and  the  mother  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  st 
the  age  of  eighty-two.    The  mother  belonged  to  a  promi- 
nent family,  her  grandfather.  Judge  Scott,  haring  been 
secretary  of  the  constitutional  convention  which   formu- 
lated the  first  Ohio  state  constitution,  and   he  was  the 
writer  and  transcriber  of  that  document.     Of  the  senn 
children  in  the  family  of  the  parents  Harriet  Amanda 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty,  but  the  others  are  all  living  and 
their  names* and  situations  in  life  are  as  follows:     Vir- 
ginia, wife  of  W.  C.  Patterson,  active  vice-president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles;  James  H.,  an 
attorney  at  Waverly,  Ohio;  Oscar  Stull,  connected  with 
the  Gas  &  Light  Company  of  Los  Angeles:   Harrr  F.; 
Caroline,  wife  of  Alfred  Howsen,  of  the  CitiieniB'  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio;  and  Kate  Scott  Moore, 
who  is  a  trained  nurse  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Moore  began  his  career  in  1873  as  a  tek- 
graph  operator  for  the  old  Marietta  &  Cincinnati  Bafl- 
road.  He  was  dependent  upon  his  own  ability'  for  Us 
advancement  and  he  has  achieved  through  his  own  laboffi 
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a  handsome  success  which  now  places  him  in  the  front 
rank  among  Texas  business  men.  After  two  years  in  the 
railroad  service  he  entered  the  Boss  County  National 
Bank  at  Chill icothe  and  was  connected  with  that  insti- 
tution for  seven  years.  He  then  organized  the  Scioto 
Valley  Bank  of  Kingston,  Ohio,  and  was  cashier  for 
seven  years.  Having  sold  out  his  interest  in  Ohio  as  a 
banker,  he  came  to  Texas,  spending  the  first  eighteen 
months  in  Galveston,  and  then  made  his  permanent  loca- 
tion in  Crockett.  On  January  20,  1892,  he  organized 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Crockett  and  has  been  iden- 
tified with  this  institution  ever  since  and  has  been  a 
chief  factor  in  its  splendid  prosperity.  He  was  cashier 
for  some  time,  but  for  the  past  seven  years  has  been  its 
president. 

Mr.  Moore  has  enjoyed  prosperity  in  almost  every 
enterprise  with  which  he  has  ever  been  connected,  and 
now  has  a  large  estate,  including  farm  lands  in  Houston 
county,  and  he  is  an  active  producer  of  the  crops  of  this 
part  of  Texas.  Every  important  undertaking  in  Houston 
county  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  had  Mr.  Moore's 
name  and  active  co-operation.  He  assisted  in  the  organ- 
isation of  the  Houston  County  Oil  Mill  &  Manufactur- 
ing' Company,  of  which  he  is  now  president.  The  ice 
and  light  plant  at  Crockett  is  another  of  the  enterprises 
with  which  he  has  been  associated  and  he  is  director  in 
that  concern.  During  the  recent  movement  for  good 
roads  and  the  voting  of  the  large  bond  issue  for  improve- 
ment of  highways,  he  was  a  liberal  supporter  and  ear- 
nestly advocated  this  splendid  movement  for  public  im- 
provement. Mr.  Moore  for  about  ten  years  served  as 
treasurer  of  Crockett,  and  has  also  formerly  been  presi- 
dent of  the  city  school  board. 

Mr.  Moore  married  Annie  Laura  May  of  Kingston, 
Ohio,  a  daughter  of  John  M.  May.  Their  four  children 
are  as  follows:  Donald  G.,  who  is  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Beaumont  Water  Company  at  Beaumont;  Louise 
McLean,  wife  of  George  McLean  of  Crockett;  Harry 
Frederick,  Jr.,  and  I*hillip  Clark  Moore,  who  are  both 
attondincc  school  in  Crockett.  Mrs.  Moore  is  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Fraternally  Mr.  Moore  is 
afliliated  with  Lothrop  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  which 
he  is  Past  Master;  with  Trinity  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  of 
which  he  is  Past  High  Priest;  and  Palestine  Com- 
mandery,  K.  T. 

Charles  O.  Hodges.  To  engage  in  a  business  in 
which  one  has  had  no  experience  whatsoever,  depending 
solely  upon  native  common  sense  and  good  judgment, 
combined  with  honest  methods  and  fair  dealing,  re- 
quires the  possession  of  a  strong  quality  of  courage  on 
the  part  of  the  individual.  Charles  O.  Hodges  was 
never  lacking  in  that  element,  and  the  success  he  has 
made  of  the  hotel  business,  in  which  he  began  with  the 
equipment  described  above,  manifestly  entitles  him  to 
some  consideration  among  the  business  men  of  his 
community.  He  has  reached  a  place  of  prominence 
and  prosperity  by  an  up-hill  route,  with  hard  sledding 
most  of  the  way,  but  his  native  courage,  ambition  and 
business  perspicacity  have  been  sufficient  to  carry  him 
over  the  hardest  places,  and  he  is  now  at  the  high  tide 
of  his  success.  As  the  proprietor  of  the  St.  George 
Hotel,  in  this  city,  which  he  has  operated  since  1595, 
he  has  given  to  Dallas  a  hotel  service  that  has  made  it 
one  of  the  most  popular  hostelries  in  the  state,  and 
gained  him   a  state-wide   reputation   as   a  landlord. 

Born  in  Missouri,  in  Saline  county,  on  November  27, 
1862,  Charles  O.  Hodges  is  the  son  of  Marcus  and  Lydia 
(Hunt)  Hodges,  natives  of  Virginia  and  Missouri,  re- 
spectively. As  a  boy  at  home  Charles  Hodges  received 
but  the  meagrest  educational  advantages,  in  fact,  none 
worthy  of  the  name.  He  came  to  Texas  with  his  father 
in  1876,  and  they  located  in  Hunt  county.  He  was  but 
fourteen  years  old  at  that  time,  but  he  set  about 
farming  on  his  own  responsibility.  He  put  in  a  goodly 
acreage  in  corn  and  cotton,  and  the  result43  of  that  sea- 


son's work  was  one  that  surprised  not  only  himself 
but  his  neighbors  among  the  native  farmers.  He  made 
a  trip  to  Dallas  to  market  his  crop,  and  received  the 
top  market  price  for  his  products,  realizing  a  round 
sum  from  the  sale  of  the  same.  His  profits  on  the 
season  were  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  locate  in  Dallas 
and  enter  the  school  of  Mrs.  Miller,  known  as  the  Cum- 
berland Hill  School,  and  he  remained  there  for  one  year, 
devoting  himself  to  the  most  diligent  study  during 
the  time.  When  he  had  concluded  his  year  of  study 
the  young  man  took  a  position  in  a  dry  goods  store  owned 
by  S.  A.  Mahon,  on  old  Elm  street,  and  for  the  space 
of  three  years  he  continued  in  that  establishment.  He 
then  clerked  for  several  years  at  Abeline,  Texas,  and 
from  there  went  to  the  Black  Hills,  remaining  two 
years,  1887  and  1888.  It  was  at  the  end  of  that  time  that 
he  became  possessed  of  a  determination  to  engage  in 
some  business  where  he  might  be  independent,  and  while 
looking  about  for  some  suitable  opening  he  heard  of  a 
hotel  being  for  sale  in  the  town  of  Abeline,  in  Texas. 
He  knew  nothing  whatever  about  hotel  management, 
but  he  was  moved  to  look  into  the  proposition  and  he 
accordingly  went  to  the  town  to  look  into  the  plan. 
He  was  impressed  with  the  opportunity  he  saw  there 
and  purchased  the  hotel,  becoming  its  active  manager 
and  proprietor,  and  remaining  there  until  1885.  He  had 
in  the  years  he  spent  there  demonstrated  his  ability 
as  a  hotel  manager,  and  had  learned  many  things  that 
he  put  to  excellent  use  in  the  business  in  his  later  con- 
nection with  the  work.  In  1885  he  returned  to  Dallas, 
here  taking  charge  of  the  Old  National  Hotel  on  Pa- 
cifice  avenue,  and  for  ten  years  he  dispensed  the  com- 
forts of  a  well  kept  hotel  to  a  public  who  never  had 
other  then  friendly  criticism  concerning  his  hostelry. 
In  February,  lS95,*Mr.  Hodges  purchased  the  St.  George 
Hotel  on  Main  street,  and  has  continued  as  its  pro- 
prietor since  that  time.  After  he  became  proprietor  of 
the  place,  the  St.  George  underwent  a  complete  change, 
and  takes  its  place  among  the  best  equipped  and  oper- 
ated hotels  in  the  city.  He  has  in  recent  years  built 
a  modern,  fireproof  addition  of  eight  stories  to  the  gen- 
eral structure,  and  it  is  in  every  way  adequate  to  the 
demands  of  the  public.  For  many  years,  or  since  it 
came  into  the  ownership  of  Mr.  Hodges,  the  St.  George 
has  had  the  name  of  never  having  a  vacant  room  over 
night,  a  record  that  is  justified  by  the  fact  of  its  ex- 
cellent management,  its  splendid  cuisine,  and  its  attrac- 
tive and  genial  host.  He  is  a  man  who  has  shunned 
the  use  of  liquor  and  tobacco  all  his  life,  and  he  ha» 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  a  most  comprehensive  and 
extensive  circle  of  men  throughout  the  state  who  know 
him  for  the  many  excellent  qualities  which  are  his  dom- 
inant  characteristics. 

All  his  business  activities  in  recent  years  have  met 
with  an  unusual  degree  of  success,  and  Mr.  Hodges 
owns  fifteen  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Bailey  county. 

Referring  to  the  parentage  of  Mr.  Hodges,  it  may 
be  stated  here  that  his  father,  who  died  in  1910,  served 
as  a  policeman  in  the  city  of  Dallas  at  a  time  when  it 
took  a  man  of  absolute  fearlessness  to  perform  the 
duties  of  that  position.  He  was  a  man  of  many  praise- 
worthy qualities,  and  bore  an  excellent  reputation  in 
Dallas  and  in  whatever  communities  he  was  known 
throughout  his  long  life.  The  mother  still  lives  in  Dal- 
las, and  is  now  more  than  seventy-seven  years  of  age. 
She  is  exceedingly  active  for  a  woman  of  her  years,  and 
still  retains  the  use  of  her  every  faculty.  Her  father 
came  to  Texas  in  1860  and  located  in  Collins  county, 
where  he  carried  on  farming  operations  on  a  large 
scale.  He  moved  to  West  Texas  in  1877,  where  he 
ranched  along  still  more  extensive  lines  at  Buffalo  Gap. 
He  raised  thousands  of  cattle  and  horses.  He  died  in 
1896,  when  he  was  eighty-two  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Hodges  was  married  to  Miss  Emma  B.  Kirby,  a 
daughter  of  John  Kirby,  of  Peoria,  Illinois.  They  have 
no  children. 
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Tom  B,  CnrE9»s.  The  title  of  rke-prendent  of  tbe 
Cotton  Exchange,  of  Fort  Worth.  Texas,  earries  with 
it  a  'rertain  prestige  that  is  rceogniied  bj  ererj  busi- 
ness man  of  standing  in  the  Southwest.  When  an  indi- 
ridnal  has  qnalified  himself  for  saeh  a  position,  he  maj 
\je  a/'^oonte^l.  a«iide  from  bis  knowledge  of  the  staple 
artiele  itself,  one  who  has  established  himself  as  a  sa- 
fp^TtoT  man  of  affairs — a  business  man  in  a  seedon  whieh 
has,  tv  'be  ri^^ht  of  its  eommereial  citizenship,  earned 
the  rigbt  to  ^^laim  high  pla^^e  among  those  who  have 
as  tbf'ir  slogan:  '^Business  means  Business.*'  Tom  B. 
Owens  owes  his  present  position  to  no  advent itions  eir- 
fmmnfaw,e:  be  has  won  his  war  eleanlj  and  self-reliantlv, 
and  it  is  tbe  well- founded  opinion  of  bis  aasoeiates  that 
few  men  eould  l^e  found  who  have  done  more  to  inspire 
public  confidcDce  or  interest  in  business  progress  in  this 
prominent  city  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

Tom  B.  fy^enn  is  by  birth  and  training  a  Texan.  His 
parents,  Nathan  E.  and  Martha  Washington  ^Honaker) 
OwenSy  came  from  Russell  county,  Virginia,  to  this  State 
during  tbe  early  days,  and  located  on  a  farm  in  Collin 
county,  where  Tom  was  liorn.  His  father,  a  large  cattle 
raiser,  was  known  throughout  this  part  of  tbe  country* 
Hn  an  excellent  judge  of  livestock,  and  tbe  quality  of  his 
horses  insured  their  ready  and  profitable  sale  in  all  the 
n.arkets  of  the  Southwest.  After  attending  the  public 
v'hr»<>l»  i,f  Collin  county,  Mr.  Owens  was  sent  to  Ravenna 
<Uf]\f4f(if  in  Fannin  county,  Keing  graduated  therefrom 
in  1*<95,  and  for  two  years  was  engaged  in  tcachinjr 
public  school,  but,  realizing  that  the  role  of  educator 
was  one  not  best  suited  to  his  inclinations  or  abilities. 
secured  the  necessary  financial  support  from  his  father 
to  enter  the  cotton  business.  For  three  years,  he  fol- 
lowed a  more  or  less  secondary  career  at  Merit,  Hunt 
county,  then  going  to  Weatherford,  Texas,  where  he 
established  himself  in  business  under  the  firm  style  of 
Tom  B.  Owens  and  Company,  although  he  was  the  only 
member  of  the  concern.  When  he  came  to  Fort  Worth, 
in  1904,  he  continued  to  use  the  same  firm  style,  which 
has  continued  to  tbe  present  time.  The  largest  buyer 
of  cotton  in  his  section,  Mr.  Owens  represents  the  cot- 
ton industry  as  a  capable,  conscientious  and  reliable 
handler.  His  abilities  nave  drawn  him  into  other  enter- 
priHcs,  and  at  this  time  he  is  a  director  in  the  Western 
National  Fiank  of  Fort  Worth,  also  interested  in  numer- 
oiiH  en t*'r prises  throughout  the  state  and  other  business 
vntfTf)ri»rs  in  Ft.  Worth.  A  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Cnmiwcrro,  he  has  not  allowed  himself  to  be  satisfied 
with  HiinpN'  membership,  but  has  proved  himself,  by 
action  ami  in fl nonce,  one  of  the  working  individuals  of 
that  bo'iy.  H(?  has  ever  had  confidence  in  his  adopted 
city,  mid  has  signified  his  faith  by  investing  in  realty 
hero,  his  home  1  eing  one  of  the  finest  in  Fort  Worth. 
He  maintains  offices  at  Nos.  407-415  Cotton  Exchange 
Huilding. 

On  August  29,  1901,  Mr.  Owpns  was  married  to  Miss 
Kdna  Hanson,  the  accomplished  daughter  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth O.  Hanson,  of  Bastrop,  Texas.  To  this  union  have 
come  two  interesting  children:  Edna  Beryl,  born  De- 
cember 3,  1904;  and  Tom  B.,  Jr.,  born  March  23,  1911. 

Very  Rev.  Patrick  A.  Finney,  C.  M.,  Ph.  D.  As 
organizer  of  Ifoly  Trinity  College,  now  known  as  the 
Pnivcirsity  of  Dallas,  of  which  institution  he  is  presi- 
dent, Very  Hev.  Patrick  A.  Finney  has  filled  a  most 
worthy  jjlace  in  the  religious,  educational  and  social 
system  of  tlu*  city  of  Dallas,  with  which  he  has  been 
identifi<'d  in  his  high  capacity  since  October,  1905. 
His  work  has  V)een  of  an  order  calculated  to  elevate  the 
character  of  the  entire  social  fabric  of  not  only  the 
Univcisity,  but  of  the  community,  and  the  value  of 
such  a   man   in  any  city  may  not  be  overestimated. 

Patrick  A.  Finney  was  born  in  Now  Orleans,  Lou- 
isiana, ill  1874,  and  is  the  son  of  Patrick  A.  and  Brid- 
get H.  (O'Neill)  Pinnoy.  Fn  the  parochial  school  of 
the    ('hristian     Brothers    of    New    Orleans    the    embryo 


imiTersitj  president  reeelTed  kis  prelim inary  tnis- 
ing,  fciUfwed  by  mttendance  mt  the  Jerait  Col- 
lege of  his  home  city.  From  there  he  went  to  St. 
3£ary's  Seminary  at  Perrrrille,  Miasonri.  the  original 
institution  of  the  Vincentian  Fathers,  and  in  that  school 
he  carried  on  his  study  of  theology  and  the  classkSL 
In  1S95  he  completed  his  studies  in  that  institution, 
and  in  the  same  year  began  his  work  of  teaching.  In 
1899  he  completed  his  theological  stndieB  and  was 
ordained  to  tbe  priesthood.  Previous  to  that,  how- 
ever, he  bad  been  sent  in  1S9S  as  a  teacher  to  the 
DePiaul  University  of  Chicago,  whence  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  St.  Louis  in  1900.  There  he  was  director  of 
the  preparatoiy  department  of  Kendrick  Sendnarr  for 
four  years.  From  ?>t.  Louis  Father  Finney  was  sent  to 
St.  Vincent's  College  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  in 
1904,  thence  to  Dallas,  in  October.  1905.  when  he  under- 
took the  work  of  organizing  and  opening  Holy  Trin- 
ity College. 

Father  Finney,  it  may  be  said  here,  is  an 
educator  of  the  hi^est  standing,  and  a  scholar  4f  the 
most  profound  depth.  He  is  particularly  well  known  as 
a  Greek  teacher,  and  for  an  improved  elucidation  of 
the  Greek  verb,  on  which  subject  he  has  prepared  a  mc6t 
helpful  work.  In  many  other  ways  he  is  qualified  for 
the  great  work  he  undertook  here  in  Dallas,  and  not  the 
least  of  these  is  his  manly,  straightforward,  Christian 
cbara^-ter.  which  have  made  him  a  power  among  men. 
and  one  particularly  fitted  to  guide  the  destinies  of 
young  men,  just  in  preparation  for  the  serious  business 
of  life. 

Holy  Trinity  CoUege,  or  the  Cniversity  of  Dallas,  as 
it  has  come  to  be  called  in  more  recent  times,  is  essen- 
tiaUy  a  Catholic  institution,  but  its  doors  are  open  to 
young  men  of  every  sect  and  creed.  It  is  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  first  and  last,  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  Texas,  and  empowered  to  confer 
university  degrees.  It  was  founded  by  the  Vincentian 
Fathers  upon  invitation  of  the  Bt.  Rev.  Edward  J. 
Dunne,  Bishop  of  Dallas,  and  the  cost  of  grounds  and 
buildings  approximated  something  like  $250,000.  The 
main  building,  which  is  five  stories  in  height,  is  reared 
of  brick  and  stone,  with  a  campus  comprising  some 
thirty  acres,  occupying  a  magnificent  site  at  the  north 
edge  of  Oak  Lawn,  one  of  the  highest  elevations  in  Dal- 
las. The  comer  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  by 
Bishop  Dunne  on  June  17th,  1906.  and  the  work  was 
carried   to   completion   with   all  promptitude   thereafter. 

In  his  work  of  organization,  Rev.  Father  Finney  was 
ably  assisted  by  Rev.  Father  E.  F.  Park.  Since  its 
doors  were  opened  to  the  public,  the  annual  increase  in 
its  student  body  has  been  something  like  ten  per  cent, 
and  the  institution  bids  fair  to  rival  in  its  growth  that 
of  many  an  older  house  of  learning.  The  name  of  the 
school  was  changed  on  June  8,  1910,  from  Trinity  Col- 
lage to  the  University  of  Dallas. 

Concerning  the  Vincentian  Fathers,  who  founded  the 
college,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  members  of  a 
community  more  properly  known  as  the  Congregation 
of  the  Mission,  an  organization  founded  by  St.  Vin- 
cent De  Paul,  in  1625,  for  Missionary  and  Educational 
work.  Their  first  appearance  in  America  was  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  they  set- 
tled at  Perryville,  Missouri,  and  there,  in  1818,  laid 
the  foundation  of  St.  Mary^s  Seminary,  which  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  institution  of  higher 
education  to  be  located  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
From  Perryville  the  society  found  its  way  into  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  and  today  they  conduct  col- 
leges or  seminaries  in  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Niagara 
Falls,  New  York;  Germantown.  Pennsylvania;  Chicago, 
Illinois;  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Cfape  Girardeau,  Missouri; 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Los  Angeles,  California;  Den- 
ver, Colorado;  and  Dallas,  Texas,  a  statement  which 
serves  to  convey  some  little  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the   work    these   holy    fathers  have   carried   on    in    our 
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country  within  the  past  century,  and  not  the  least  of 
which  has  been  done  within  this  city. 

Hon.  Anson  Rainey.  An  associate  justice  since 
1893  and  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  Civil  Appeals  for 
the  Fifth  Supreme  Judicial  District,  Honorable  Anson 
Rainey  fills  a  peculiarly  high  and  responsible  office  in 
Texas  Judiciary,  and  both  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  judge 
has  had  a  career  of  long  and  useful  service.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Texas  bar  since  1873,  and  has  had 
really  28  years  of  service  on  the  bench. 

Anson  Rainey  is  a  native  of  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
where  he  was  born  March  1,  1848,  a  son  of  Columbus 
and  Nancy  (Baker)  Rainey.  From  Arkansas  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  Alabama  where  he  spent  most  of  his  boy- 
hood and  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  that  state. 
He  was  still  a  boy  when  the  Civil  war  came  on,  but  in 
1863,  though  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  enlisted  in 
the  Confederate  army  from  Greene  county,  Alabama, 
and  marched  in  the  ranks  with  the  older  veterans  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  After  the  war  he  spent  a  short 
time  in  Alabama,  but  in  1867  came  to  Texas,  and  for 
three  years  was  a  resident  at  Crockett  in  Houston  county. 
In  1870  he  moved  to  Louisiana,  where  he  began  the 
study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

Judge  Rainey  returned  to  Texas  as  his  permanent 
home  in  1873,  and  locating  at  Waxahacie  in  Ellis  county, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession 
there  until  1885.  Almost  from  the  first  he  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  and  in  1880  was  elected 
State  Senator  from  Ellis  and  Dallas  counties,  repre- 
senting that  senatorial  district  for  two  years.  Then 
in  1885  he  was  appointed  district  judge  of  the  Fortieth 
judicial  district,  which  at  that  time  comprised  the  coun- 
ties of  Dallas,  Kaufman  and  Rockwell.  As  a  judge 
he  displayed  a  seasoned  ability,  and  quickly  made  a 
reputation  with  both  the  bar  and  the  laity  as  one  who 
presided  in  court  with  the  utmost  dignity  and  impar- 
tiality and  was  a  promoter  on  all  occasions  of  justice 
between  man  and  man.  His  services  on  the  district 
])eii('h  called  for  a  promotion  in  1893,  to  the  court  of 
Civil  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Supreme  Judicial  Dis- 
trict, and  he  continued  as  an  associate  justice  of  this 
court  until  1900  at  which  time  he  became  Chief  Justice, 
and  has  held  that  honored  and  responsible  office  to  the 

present   time. 

Judge  Rainey  is  prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  and 
was  grand  master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Texas  in 
1888.  His  affiliations  are  with  Dallas  Lodge  No.  760, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.;  Dallas  Chapter  No.  47,  R.  A.  M.,  and 
Dallas  Commandery  No.  6,  K.  T.  He  is  a  member  of 
the    Christian    church. 

In  1874  Judge  Rainey  married  Miss  Fannie  Meri- 
weather,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  F.  L.  Meriweather,  who 
was  orginally  from  the  state  of  Alabama  and  later 
a  resident  o*f  Houston  county,  Texas.  The  two  chil- 
dren born  to  Judge  Rainey  and  wife  were:  Frank, 
who  died  in  1909,  and  Edna,  the  wife  of  Andrew  Fenn. 
Judge  Rainey  and  wife  reside  at  3507  Cedar  Springs 
avenue,  in  Dallas. 

Col.  Murrell  L.  Buckxer.  Some  of  the  best  civic 
service,  with  the  most  lasting  influence  to  the  com- 
munity, is  performed  by  men  in  the  ranks  of  private 
citizenship  rather  than  in  the  conspicuous  political 
offices.  During  the  past  ten  years  no  citizen  of  Texas 
has  been  more  active  in  public  and  political  life  of  the 
state  and  had  more  effective  part  in  the  upbuilding  and 
extension  of  important  local  public  enterprises  in  his 
own  community  than  Col.  Murrell  L.  Buckner  of  Dal- 
las. Col.  Buckner  has  never  aspired  to  the  conspicuous 
political  offices,  but  has  assumed  the  burdens  of  various 
]daces  which  carry  with  them  more  responsibility  and 
actual  la])or  than  either  honor  or  renumeration.  Col. 
Buckner  is  essentially  a  business  man,  one  of  the  lead- 
•ers  in  the  business  circles  of  Dallas,  and  from  the 
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higher  sense  of  civic  duty  and  a  desire  to  do  something 
to  promote  the  aims  of  good  government  and  state 
development  he  has  at  various  times  taken  active  part 
in  politics  and  as  members  of  commissions  and  boards 
for  the  accomplishment  of  large  and  vital  matters  in 
his  city  and  state. 

Murrell  L.  Buckner  was  bom  at  Paducah,  Kentucky, 
September  16,  1875,  a  son  of  James  M.  and  Bettie 
(Murrell)  Buckner.  This  branch  of  the  Buckner  fam- 
ily is  related  to  that  which  has  produced  several  notable 
names  in  Kentucky  history,  perhaps  the  best  known 
in  the  recent  generation  having  l^n  Simon  Bolivar 
Buckner,  who  was  a  governor  of  Kentucky,  and  was 
also  in  1896  •the  canmdate  for  vice-president  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Palmer-Buckner  ticket  for  the 
gold-standard  wing  of  the  Democratic  party.  Col.  Buck- 
ner, as  a  boy,  attended  the  Davis  Military  Institute  in 
North  Carolina  and  when  General  Buckner  became  Gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky  he  received  an  appointment  through 
the  Governor  as  cadet  in  the  Kentucky  Military  Insti- 
tute at  Frankfort,  where  he  completed  his  education. 
He  also  studied  law,  although  he  never  practiced  that 
profession. 

Col.  Buckner  came  to  Dallas  in  1892,  and  though  a 
young  man  had  in  a  few  years  gained  a  prominent 
place  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  business.  He 
was  connected  with  real  estate  and  insurance  up  to 
March,  1912,  at  which  time  he  was  elected  secretary 
of  the  Union  Terminal  Company  and  has  since  devoted 
all  his  attention  to  the  enterprise  of  this  concern.  This 
company  is  now  building  the  large  passenger  terminal 
at  Dallas.  Col.  Buckner  is  also  a  director  of  the  Port 
Bolivar   Iron   Ore   Eailroad   Company. 

From  1906  to  1912  Col.  Buckner  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  the  Park  Commissioners  for  the 
city  of  Dallas.  This  period  of  six  years  has  been  fruit- 
ful in  the  extension  of  large  municipal  enterprises  and 
in  no  direction  more  so  than  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
park  facilities,  and  as  a  member  of  that  board  Col. 
Buckner  has  been  very  influential  in  obtaining  lands 
and  developing  the  old  reserves  of  park  sites  for  the 
benefit  and  pleasure,  not  only  of  the  present  generation, 
but  for  all  the  generations  to  come. 

Col.  Buckner  in  1906  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Gubernatorial  Campaign,  at  which  time  he  was  manager 
for  Hon.  O.  B.  Colquitt  in  his  race  for  nomination  to 
the  office  of  governor.  In  1910  he  again  took  a  prom- 
inent part  for  Mr.  Colquitt  and  did  much  to  further 
the  election  of  the  present  executive  of  the  state.  In 
1910  he  declined  an  appointment  offered  by  Governor 
Colquit  to  the  office  of  game,  fish  and  oyster  com- 
missioner. In  1910-1911  he  was  secretary  of  the  state 
Democratic  executive  committee,  resigning  in  the  latter 
year.  In  1911  he  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Gov- 
ernor Colquitt  .with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  an 
office  which  he  resigned  January  1st,  1913.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1913,  Col.  Buckner  was  chosen  by  the  presidential 
electors  of  Texas  to  convey  the  votes  of  that  body  to 
the  senate  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  these 
votes  of  course  naming  Wilson  and  Marshall  as  their 
choice  for  the  office  of  president  and  vice-president  of 
the  United  States.  Col.  Buckner  has  also  recently  de- 
clined a  proffer  of  the  office  of  postmaster  of  Dallas, 
tendered  him  by  Senator  Culberson. 

Col.  Buckner  in  1894  organized  and  became  cap- 
tain of  the  old  Metropolitan  Guards  of  Dallas,  the 
organization  being  known  as  Company  E  of  the  State 
Militia.  Through  his  early  military  training  and  his 
enthusiasm  in  military  activities  Col.  Buckner  brought 
this  organization  into  a  very  high  state  of  efficiency, 
and  the  old  Metropolitan  Guards  have  many  associa- 
tions of  memory  among  the  early  citizens  of  Dallas. 
It  subsequently  became  known  as  the  Trezevant  Bifles. 
Col.  Buckner  was  made  aid-de-camp  on  the  staff  of 
General  Wozencraft  and  later  was  made  assistant  adju- 
tant-general  ef  the  brigade  with   the  rank  of  major. 
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bill  that  was  enacted,  as  was  also  his  bill  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  city  charter  of  Dallas,  providing  for  an 
authorized  increase  of  its  bonded  indebtedness.  In  the 
primary  election  of  1912  Mr.  Harmon  was  a  candidate 
for  nomination  for  represenative  at  large  in  the  United 
States  congress,  and  though  he  failed  of  nomination  he 
received  the  majority  vote  of  his  county  and  a  very 
flattering  vote  from  the  state  at  large,  there  having 
been  twenty- three  candidates  in  the  race.  He  was  Sec- 
retary of  Harmon  Presidential  Campaign  for  the  state 
of  Texas.  It  may  be  noted  that  he  is  not  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  Harmon  family  to  have  attained  prom- 
inence in  political  lines,  as  Hon.  Judson  Harmon,  late 
governor  of  Ohio,  is  his  cousin.  He  is  also  a  third 
cousin  of  Mrs.  Frances  (Folsom)  Cleveland,  widow  of 
the  late  President  Cleveland  and  recently  wedded  to 
Professor  Thomas  J.  Preston,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Princeton  University. 

Mr.  Harmon  and  his  wife  are  most  zealous  members 
of  the  Christian  church  and  he  is  an  elder  of  the  church 
of  this  denomination  in  his  home  city.  He  is  a  valued 
and  popular  member  of  the  Ohio  Club  of  Texas,  of 
which  he   is  president  in   1912-13. 

In  the  city  of  DaUas,  in  the  year  1891,  was  solemnized 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Harmon  to  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Gil- 
mer, who  was  at  the  time  a  valued  and  popular  instruc- 
tor in  his  business  college.  She  was  born  and  reared 
in  the  state  of  Illinois  and  is  a  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Gilmer,  a  representative  attorney  of  Quincy,  that 
state.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harmon  have  one  son,  Francis 
Gilmer  Harmon,  who  was  graduated  in  the  Dallas  high 
school  and  who  was  graduated  in  the  law  department  of 
the  University  of  Texas,  as  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1913.  Since  receiving  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws, 
with  concomitant  admission  to  the  bar  of  his  native 
state,  he  has  been  associated  with  his  father  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  ^'Oak  Towers, ''  the  beautiful 
and  stately  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harmon,  is  situated 
at  the  corner  of  Greenwood  and  Oak  streets,  in  one  of 
the  most  attractive  residence  sections  of  Dallas,  and  it 
is  a  center  of  much  social  activity  of  representative 
order.  Within  its  hospitable  walls  have  been  enter- 
tained many  notable  public  men,  including  Senator 
Culberson,  representative  of  Texas  in  the  United  States 
senate,  and  Governor  Harmon  of  Ohio,  who  is  a  close 
and  valued  friend  of  his  kinsman. 

Benjamin  F.  Brandenburg.  The  present  sheriff  of 
Dallas  county  and  former  chief  of  police  of  Dallas  city, 
Mr.  Brandenburg  has  had  a  record  of  executive  effi- 
ciency as  a  police  and  judicial  officer  which  probably 
has  few  paralells  in  the  annals  of  local  government  in 
this  state.  He  came  upon  the  Dallas  police  force  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  been  continuously  con- 
nected with  either  the  municipal  department  or  with 
the  county  government  down  to  the  present  time.  The 
office  of  sheriff  is  recognized  as  probably  the  most  im- 
portant of  county  offices,  and  the  choice  of  Mr.  Bran- 
denburg was  the  result  both  of  his  oft-tested  efficiency 
and  of  a  thorough  popularity  throughout  the  county. 
He  began  his  career  as  a  poor  boy,  yielded  his  op- 
portunity for  schooling  in  order  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  himself  and  family,  and  depended  upon  his 
own  resources  throughout  his  youth  for  his  advance- 
ment. 

Benjamin  F.  Brandenburg  was  born  in  Dallas  county 
in  1862,  and  represents  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of 
this  locality  of  north  Texas.  His  parents  were  John 
and  Nancy  M.  (Carr)  Brandenburg.  The  father  died 
in  1874  when  Benjamin  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
the  mother  brought  up  her  family  as  best  she  could, 
with  the  limited  resources  at  her  command.  For  this 
reason,  the  son  had  to  begin  work  at  an  early  age  and 
had  only  three  months  of  schooling  throughout  his  early 
life.  After  his  marriage  in  1884  he  was  employed  in 
the  gin  and  threshing  business,  and  for  a  time  was  a 


locomotive  fireman  on  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe 
Bailroad. 

The  late  J.  C.  Arnold,  then  chief  of  police  of  Dallas, 
appointed  Mr.  Brandenburg  a  police  officer  in  1891,  and 
in  that  capacity  he  served  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
police  commissioner  and  the  fire  commissioner  under 
the  commission  government  of  the  city  appointed  him 
to  the  office  of  captain  of  police,  and  five  years  later 
he  was  promoted  to  chief  of  police  by  Police  Commis- 
sioner H.  O.  Samuels  and  Fire  Commissioner  A.  B. 
Flanery.  Mr.  Brandenburg  was  chief  of  the  municipal 
police  for  three  years.  In  1910  he  was  elected  sheriff 
of  Dallas  county  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  in 
1912  he  was  reelected  for  a  second  term  of  two  years. 

Sheriff  Brandenburg  is  affiliated  with  the  Independ* 
ent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World.  He  was  married  in  1884  to  Miss  Etta  Nance, 
a  daughter  of  A.  Q.  Nance,  who  was  a  pioneer  settler 
of  Dallas  county  and  a  farmer.  Ten  children  were 
born  to  Mr.  Brandenburg  and  wife,  and  seven  daugh- 
ters and  one  son  are  now  living.  Their  residence  is  at 
1607  Nettie  street. 

Fred  W.  Jersig.  One  of  the  best  known  of  the 
younger  cattlemen  of  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  is  a  native 
of  this  state,  having  been  born  at  old  Flatonia,  Decem- 
ber 5,  1870,  son  of  Wenzel  and  Elisa  (Flato)  Jersig.  His 
father  was  born  at  Galveston,  in  1840,  and  his  mother 
was  also  a  native  daughter  of  the  Lone  Star  state.  ,  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  war,  Wenzel  Jersig  served  as  a  trumperer 
and  was  stationed  at  Galveston,  Texas,  throughout  the 
war  period.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  his  son 
that  his  war  records  have  been  lost,  but  he  is  remem- 
bered to  have  been  a  brave  and  valiant  soldier.  On  the 
close  of  hostilities  he  resumed  business  operations  in 
Flatonia,  became  a  prominent  and  successful  merchant, 
and  (lied  in  Galveston  in  1882,  when  forty-two  years  of 
age.  He  was  married  to  EIi2abeth  Flato,  who  was  born 
at  Austin,  Washington  county,  Texas,  and  reared  and 
educated  there,  and  she  still  survives  and  makes  her 
home  at  Comfort,  Texas.  Her  father,  F.  W.  Flato,  was 
bom  in  Germany,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
young  manhood,  migrating  to  Texas  with  Judge  Kle- 
berg. Settling  in  Fayette  county,  he  became  largely 
interested  in  stock  raising,  was  widely  known,  and  the 
important  town  of  Flatonia  was  named  in  his  honor. 
He  passed  away  at  Shiner,  Texas.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jersig:  there  were  born  four  children,  of  whom  F.  W. 
is  the  eldest. 

F.  W.  Jersig  attended  the  public  schools  in  the  county 
of  his  birth,  after  which  he  engaged  in  the  stock  busi- 
ness in  Fayette  county  from  1886  to  1888.  From  1888 
to  1894  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  S.  P.  E.  E.  at  La 
Grange.  In  1894  he  became  employed  as  bookkeeper 
and  loan  inspector  for  a  live  stock  commission  firm  at 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  but  after  three  years  severed 
this  connection  to  again  engage  in  the  cattle  business 
on  his  own  account.  In  1898  he  came  to  Parmer  county, 
and  here  he  has  continued  operations  to  the  present  time, 
being  the  owner  of  a  fine  ranch  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  of  Bovina.  He  is  known  as  one  of  the  able  busi- 
ness men  of  Parmer  county,  a  skilled  judge  of  stock 
and  a  thorough  master  of  his  vocation  in  its  every  detail. 
His  interests  are  extensive,  and  he  has  had  the  courage 
to  invest  unreservedly  where  he  has  believed  the  oppor- 
tunities have  warranted  and  his  judgment  has  seldom 
been  at  fault.  In  political  matters  he  is  a  Democrat, 
but  he  has  cared  little  for  the  struggles  of  the  public 
arena,  his  principal  interest  being  that  taken  by  every 
good  citizen.  He  has  been  identified  with  Masonry  for 
a  number  of  years,  holding  membership  in  the  various 
branches  of  that  order  and  appreciating  in  full  the 
privileges  of  membership.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Cattle  Eaisers  Association  of  Texas.  On  October  5, 
1897,  Mr.  Jersig  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  B.  Shelby, 
daughter  of  Gen.  Jo  O.  Shelby  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  N. 
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Sbelbj  of  Miflsouriy  the  former  of  whom  took  prominent 
and  active  participation  in  the  war  between  the  states. 
Two  children  have  been  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jersig, 
namelj:  Alleen  Shelbjr,  who  was  bom  in  1898,  at 
Kansas  Citjr,  Missouri,  and  now  attending  school  at 
Christian  College^  Ck>lambia,  Missouri;  and  Jo  O. 
Shelby,  who  was  bora  February  16,  1911,  at  Bovina. 
Mr.  Jersig's  career  has  been  a  long,  useful  and  honor- 
able one,  and  has  been  marked  by  constant  advancement. 
He  values  whatever  success  he  has  attained  the  more 
inasmuch  as  he  has  gained  it  through  individual  effort 
and  sheer  merit,  and  because  he  has  made  the  most  of 
his  opportunities  at  all  times.  His  hearty  support  and 
co-operation  are  given  to  all  movements  which  he  be- 
lieves wiU  benefit  the  community,  the  welfare  of  which 
he  has  ever  had  at  heart. 

» 

John  B.  Bmoot,  M.D.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
a  physician  in  Dallas.  Dr.  Smoot  during  this  time  has 
not  only  enjoyed  the  success  of  the  leading  practitioner 
of  Madison,  and  utilized  the  many  opportunities  for 
social  service  connected  with  the  practice  of  every  true 
physician,  but  has  also  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
promotion  of  medical  education  in  this  city.  In  1902 
he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  Dallas,  and  upon  the  opening  of 
the  college  accepted  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Surgery. 
This  college  subsequently  ))ecame  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Southwestera  University,  and  that  in  turn, 
in  1911,  became  the  Southern  Methodist  University,  in 
which  Dr.  Smoot  is  still  Professor  of  Surgery. 

John  B.  Smoot  is  a  native  of  Texas,  and  was  bora 
in  Piano,  February  20,  1868.  His  parents  were  Walter 
E.  and  Elizabeth  (Bozarth)  Smoot.  His  father,  a  na- 
tive of  Virginia,  went  to  Missouri  before  the  war  and 
was  a  pronounced  southerner  in  his  convictions  and  senti- 
ments. The  portion  of  Missouri  in  which  he  located  was 
on  the  whole  Union  in  sentiment,  and  his  opinions  en- 
countered much  opposition  there,  and  it  finally  became 
so  disagreeable  that  he  determined  to  leave.  In  1859 
he  had  visited  Texas,  and  in  1862  when  the  feeling  in 
Missouri  became  too  strong  for  him,  he  left  that  state 
and  moved  with  his  family  to  Texas.  His  two  oldest 
sons  were  both  soldiers  of  the  Confederate  army.  In 
Texas  he  became  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  way  until  his  death  in  1867.  The 
mother  of  Dr.  Smoot  was  bora  in  Missouri  of  an  old 
family  in  that  state  and  she  is  stiU  living,  making  her 
home  at  Piano. 

Dr.  Smoot  received  his  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  Piano,  and  had  very  liberal  advantages. 
After  his  common-school  education  he  was  sent  to  Add- 
Ban  College  at  Thorp  Springs,  one  of  the  most  noted 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  this  state.  Subsequently  he 
completed  his  literary  education  in  the  Christian  Broth- 
ers College  at  Canton,  Missouri.  He  decided  to  take  up 
the  study  of  medicine,  and  pursued  these  studies  in 
Beaumont  Medical  College  at  St.  Louis.  The  Beaumont 
College  has  since  become  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  St.  Louis.  In  1888  he  graduated 
there  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  and  in  November  of  the 
same  year  began  his  practice  at  Dallas,  where  he  has 
since  been  actively  identified  with  the  private  practice 
of  medicine  and  has  enjoyed  a  large  patronage  among 
the  better  classes  of  citizenship. 

Dr.  Smoot  is  a  member  of  the  Dallas  county  and  the 
Texas  State  Medical  Societies,  and  the  American  Med- 
ical Association.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Clinical 
Congress  of  Surgeons  of  North  America.  Dr.  Smoot  is 
married  and  makes  his  home  at  Park  Hotel  in  Dallas. 

Hon.  James  Melville  Talbot.  Forty  years  as  a 
member  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  Texas,  have  placed 
Judge  Talbot  very  high  in  the  ranks  of  Texas  men  of 
the  law.  He  represents  one  of  the  oldest  families  of 
northeast  Texas,  his  father  was  a  lawyer  before  him, 
and   nearly   forty   years  ago  he   entered   practice   upon 


his  own  account.  He  was  one  of  the  successful  lawyera^ 
and  at  different  points  in  his  career  honors  came  to  him, 
some  of  which  he  accepted  and  others  he  declined. 
Ten  years  ago  he  was  appointed  an  associate  judge  of 
the  court  of  civil  appeals  for  the  fifth  supreme  judicial 
district,  and  has  been  an  honored  member  of  this  court 
ever  since. 

James  M.  Talbot  was  born  in  the  town  of  Boston  in 
Bowie  county.  Texas,  March  12,  1853.  His  parents 
were  John  Allen  and  Sarah  Jane  (Lane)  Talbot.  Both 
parents  dated  their  residence  here  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Texas  Bepublic.  The  father,  who  was  born  in 
Lynchburg.  Virginia,  was  a  young  man  when  he  came 
to  Texas  in  1836,  the  year  of  independence  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  republic.  He  located  in  extreme  north- 
east Texas,  within  six  miles  of  what  is  now  the  city  of 
Texarkana.  The  entire  country  then  was  a  wilderness, 
and  no  more  unsettled  country  could  have  been  found 
on  that  borderland  between  the  new  republic  and  the 
still  pioneer  states  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  About 
1850  John  A.  Talbot  moved  to  Boston,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  business  as  a  merchant,  and  in  1859  became 
a  planter  and  carried  on  a  large  plantation  in  the  Bed 
river  valley.  In  1866  he  became  a  merchant  at  Jeffer- 
son, this  state,  and  continued  in  the  mercantile  business 
untU  finally  selling  out  in  1871.  In  the  meantime,  al- 
though already  in  the  years  of  later  life,  he  had  studied 
law  and  in  1872  began  his  active  practice.  He  was  de- 
voted to  the  profession  and  gained  unusual  distinctions 
in  spite  of  his  late  entrance  into  its  ranks.  He  con- 
tinued practice  until  his  death  at  Texarkana,  July  12, 
1894.  when  he  was  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  His  wife 
belonged  to  a  family  whose  previous  residence  was  near 
Denmark,  and  they  all  moved  to  Texas  in  1837.  The 
journey  was  accomplished  overland  and  she  rode  horse- 
back all  the  distance.  Her  marriage  to  John  A.  Tal- 
bot occurred  in  1838.  She  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine  years,  on  October  29,  1886. 

Judge  Talbot  received  his  education  in  the  common 
schools  which  existed  at  that  time.  Public  school  edu- 
cation had  not  advanced  to  very  high  standards  in  his 
part  of  Texas,  and  he  has  largely  depended  upon  his 
own  exertions  for  both  his  education  and  his  subsequent 
advancement.  He  took  up  the  study  of  law  under  the 
direction  of  his  father,  who  had  only  recently  beeiin 
practice  himself,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1874. 
His  first  practice  was  in  partnership  with  his  father. 
In  January,  1876,  he  moved  to  Texarkana,  where  he 
was  actively  identified  with  his  profession  until  1896. 
In  1890  Jud*ge  Talbot  was  elected  to  the  office  of  dis- 
trict attorney,  but  after  serving  two  years  in  the  office 
declined  renomination.  Then  in  1896  he  was  elected 
district  judge,  and  was  reelected  for  a  second  term  of 
four  years  in  1900.  It  was  his  record  of  efficiency  on  the 
district  bench  that  caused  him  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Governor  in  1903  for  a  vacancy  in  the  fifth  supreme  judi- 
cial district  of  the  court  of  civil  appeals.  He  resigned 
from  the  district  bench  in  order  to  accept  this  appoint- 
ment, and  in  1908  was  elected  for  the  regular  six  year 
term,  so  that  his  present  term  of  office  closes  in  1914. 

Judge  Talbot  is  a  member  of  and  finds  his  recreation 
at  the  Lakewood  Country  Club  in  Dallas.  He  was  mar- 
ried October  16,  1878,  at  Texarkana  to  Miss  Emma 
Kizer,  a  daughter  of  W.  B.  Kizer,  formerly  a  resident 
of  Hannibal,  Missouri.  They  are  the  parents  of  two 
children,  namely:  Clifton  Lee  and  Cornie  Melville  Tal- 
bot. The  family  have  their  home  at  5201  Live  Oak 
street  in  Dallas. 

Wade  B.  Leonard.  Now  occupying  a  prominent  place 
in  the  business  circles  of  Dallas  as  an  investment  banker, 
with  offices  in  the  North  Texas  Building,  Mr.  Leonard 
is  an  excellent  type  of  the  successful  man  who  began 
his  career  without  any  advantages  or  without  aid  from 
any  influential  friends,  and  by  sheer  force  of  ability 
and  energy  has  made  his  way  to  a  place  of  influence  and 
responsibility  in  one  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  south. 
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6ill  that  was  enacted,  as  was  also  his  bill  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  city  charter  of  Dallas,  providing  for  an 
authorized  increase  of  its  bonded  indebtedness.  In  the 
primary  election  of  1912  Mr.  Harmon  was  a  candidate 
for  nomination  for  represenative  at  large  in  the  United 
States  congress,  and  though  he  failed  of  nomination  he 
received  the  majority  vote  of  his  county  and  a  very 
flattering  vote  from  the  state  at  large,  there  having 
been  twenty-three  candidates  in  the  race.  He  was  Sec- 
retary of  Harmon  Presidential  Campaign  for  the  state 
of  Texas.  It  may  be  noted  that  he  is  not  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  Harmon  family  to  have  attained  prom- 
inence in  political  lines,  as  Hon.  Judson  Harmon,  late 
governor  of  Ohio,  is  his  cousin.  He  is  also  a  third 
cousin  of  Mrs.  Frances  (Folsom)  Cleveland,  widow  of 
the  late  President  Cleveland  and  recently  wedded  to 
Professor  Thomas  J.  Preston,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Princeton   University. 

Mr.  Harmon  and  his  wife  are  most  zealous  members 
of  the  Christian  church  and  he  is  an  elder  of  the  church 
of  this  denomination  in  his  home  city.  He  is  a  valued 
and  popular  member  of  the  Ohio  Club  of  Texas,  of 
which  he   is   president   in   1912-13. 

In  the  city  of  Dallas,  in  the  year  1891,  was  solemnized 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Harmon  to  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Gil- 
mer, who  was  at  the  time  a  valued  and  popular  instruc- 
tor in  his  business  college.  She  was  bom  and  reared 
in  the  state  of  Illinois  and  is  a  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Gilmer,  a  representative  attorney  of  Quincy,  that 
state.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harmon  have  one  son,  Francis 
Gilmer  Harmon,  who  was  graduated  in  the  Dallas  high 
school  and  who  was  graduated  in  the  law  department  of 
the  University  of  Texas,  as  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1913.  Since  receiving  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws, 
with  concomitant  admission  to  the  bar  of  his  native 
state,  he  has  been  associated  with  his  father  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  ''Oak  Towers,'*  the  beautiful 
and  stately  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harmon,  is  situated 
at  the  corner  of  Greenwood  and  Oak  streets,  in  one  of 
the  most  attractive  residence  sections  of  Dallas,  and  it 
is  a  center  of  much  social  activity  of  representative 
order.  Within  its  hospitable  walls  have  been  enter- 
tained many  notable  public  men,  including  Senator 
CiilV)erson,  representative  of  Texas  in  the  United  States 
senate,  and  Governor  Harmon  of  Ohio,  who  is  a  close 
and  valued  friend  of  his  kinsman. 

Benjamin  F.  Brandenburg.  The  present  sheriff  of 
Dallas  county  and  former  chief  of  police  of  Dallas  city, 
Mr.  Brandenburg  has  had  a  record  of  Executive  effi- 
ciency as  a  police  and  judicial  officer  which  probably 
has  few  paralells  in  the  annals  of  local  government  in 
this  state.  He  came  upon  the  Dallas  police  force  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  been  continuously  con- 
nected with  either  the  municipal  department  or  with 
the  county  government  down  to  the  present  time.  The 
office  of  sheriff  is  recognized  as  probably  the  most  im- 
[.ortant  of  county  offices,  and  the  choice  of  Mr.  Bran- 
denburjr  was  the  result  both  of  his  oft-tested  efficiency 
and  of  a  thorough  popularity  throughout  the  county. 
He  began  his  career  as  a  poor  boy,  yielded  his  op- 
portunity for  schooling  in  order  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  himself  and  family,  and  depended  upon  his 
own  resources  throughout  his  youth  for  his  advance- 
ment. 

Benjamin  F.  Brandenburg  was  born  in  Dallas  county 
in  1862,  and  represents  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of 
this  locality  of  north  Texas.  His  parents  were  John 
and  Xancy  M.  (Carr)  Brandenburg.  The  father  died 
in  1874  when  Benjamin  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
the  mother  brought  up  her  family  as  best  she  could, 
with  the  limited  resources  at  her  command.  For  this 
reason,  the  son  had  to  begin  work  at  an  early  age  and 
had  only  three  months  of  schooling  throughout  his  early 
life.  After  his  marriage  in  1884  he  was  employed  in 
the  gin  and  threshing  business,  and  for  a  time  was  a 


locomotive  fireman  on  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe 
Bailroad. 

The  late  J.  C.  Arnold,  then  chief  of  police  of  Dallas, 
appointed  Mr.  Brandenburg  a  police  officer  in  1891,  and 
in  that  capacity  he  served  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
police  commissioner  and  the  fire  commissioner  under 
the  commission  government  of  the  city  appointed  him 
to  the  office  of  captain  of  police,  and  five  years  later 
he  was  promoted  to  chief  of  police  by  Police  Commis^ 
sioner  H.  O.  Samuels  and  Fire  Commissioner  A.  B. 
Flanery.  Mr.  Brandenburg  was  chief  of  the  municipal 
police  for  three  years.  In  1910  he  was  elected  sheriff 
of  Dallas  county  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  in 
1912  he  was  reelected  for  a  second  term  of  two  years. 

Sheriff  Brandenburg  is  affiliated  with  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World.  He  was  married  in  1884  to  Miss  Etta  Nance, 
a  daughter  of  A.  Q.  Nance,  who  was  a  pioneer  settler 
of  Dallas  county  and  a  farmer.  Ten  children  were 
born  to  Mr.  Brandenburg  and  w'ife,  and  seven  daugh- 
ters and  one  son  are  now  living.  Their  residence  is  at 
1607  Nettie  street. 

Fred  W.  Jersig.  One  of  the  best  known  of  the 
younger  cattlemen  of  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  is  a  native 
of  this  state,  having  been  born  at  old  Flatonia,  Decem- 
ber 5,  1870,  son  of  Wenzel  and  Elisa  (Flato)  Jersig.  His 
father  was  born  at  Galveston,  in  1840,  and  his  mother 
was  also  a  native  daughter  of  the  Lone  Star  state.  ,  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  war,  Wenzel  Jersig  served  as  a  trumperer 
and  was  stationed  at  Galveston,  Texas,  throughout  the 
war  period.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  his  son 
that  his  war  records  have  been  lost,  but  he  is  remem- 
bered to  have  been  a  brave  and  valiant  soldier.  On  the 
close  of  hostilities  he  resumed  business  operations  in 
Flatonia,  became  a  prominent  and  successful  merchant, 
and  died  in  Galveston  in  1882,  when  forty-two  years  of 
age.  He  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Flato,  who  was  born 
at  Austin,  Washington  county,  Texas,  and  reared  and 
educated  there,  and  she  still  survives  and  makes  her 
home  at  Comfort,  Texas.  Her  father,  F.  W.  Flato,  was 
born  in  Germany,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
young  manhood,  migrating  to  Texas  with  Judge  Kle- 
berg. Settling  in  Fayette  county,  he  became  largely 
interested  in  stock  raising,  was  widely  known,  and  the 
important  towm  of  Flatonia  was  named  in  his  honor. 
He  passed  away  at  Shiner,  Texas.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jersig  there  were  born  four  children,  of  whom  F.  W. 
is  the  eldest. 

F.  W.  Jersig  attended  the  public  schools  in  the  county 
of  his  birth,  after  which  he  engaged  in  the  stock  busi- 
ness in  Fayette  county  from  1886  to  1888.  From  1888 
to  1894  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  S.  P.  E.  E.  at  La 
Grange.  In  1894  he  became  employed  as  bookkeeper 
and  loan  inspector  for  a  live  stock  commission  firm  at 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  but  after  three  years  severed 
this  connection  to  again  engage  in  the  cattle  business 
on  his  own  account.  In  1898  he  came  to  Parmer  county, 
and  here  he  has  continued  operations  to  the  present  time, 
being  the  owner  of  a  fine  ranch  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  of  Bovina.  He  is  known  as  one  of  the  able  busi- 
ness men  of  Parmer  county,  a  skilled  judge  of  stock 
and  a  thorough  master  of  his  vocation  in  its  every  detail. 
His  interests  are  extensive,  and  he  has  had  the  courage 
to  invest  unreservedly  where  he  has  believed  the  oppor- 
tunities have  warranted  and  his  judgment  has  seldom 
been  at  fault.  In  political  matters  he  is  a  Democrat, 
but  he  has  cared  little  for  the  struggles  of  the  public 
arena,  his  principal  interest  being  that  taken  by  every 
good  citiyen.  He  has  been  identified  with  Masonry  for 
a  number  of  years,  holding  membership  in  the  various 
branches  of  that  order  and  appreciating  in  full  the 
privileges  of  membership.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Cattle  Eaisers  Association  of  Texas.  On  October  5, 
1897,  Mr.  Jersig  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  B.  Shelby, 
daughter  of  Gen.  Jo  O.  Shelby  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  N. 
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Mr.  Leonard,  outside  of  his  regular  business,  is  promi- 
nently connected  with  a  number  of  the  organized  civic 
and  social  movements  of  this  city,  and  has  been  an 
active  factor  in  politics  and  good  government  move- 
ments. 

Wade  B.  Leonard  was  bom  at  Troutsmans,  Iredell 
county,  North  Carolina,  January  30,  1877,  a  son  of 
Joseph  S.  and  Martha  Jane  (Bost)  Leonard.  The  mil- 
itary record  of  the  Leonard  family  is  noteworthy.  Both 
the  father  and  grandfather  of  the  Dallas  business  man 
gave  service  to  the  Confederacy  during  the  Civil  war, 
while  the  great-grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  War 
of  1812,  and  also  the  war  with  Mexico.  Mr.  Leonard 
himself,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  war, 
endeavored  to  enlist,  but  his  application  was  refused 
on  account  of  weakness  of  the  eyes. 

Mr.  Leonard,  during  his  youth  spent  in  North  Car- 
olina, attended  the  public  schools  of  Stateville,  but  at 
an  early  age  he  took  up  his  practical  career.  His  first 
work  was  as  messenger  boy  for  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Company,  and  during  his  employment  with  that  corpora- 
tion, he  advanced  from  one  minor  position  to  the  next 
grade  higher,  and  during  his  employment  served  as  a 
lineman,  then  as  an  operator,  and  finally  as  manager  of 
the  local  office  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.  On  resigning  the 
management  of  the  Charlotte  office,  he  came  to  Texas, 
and  arrived  at  Dallas  on  the  first  of  January,  1905. 
Here  he  opened  an  office  as  an  investment  banker,  and 
has  since  dealt  strictly  in  misceUaneous  Texas  stocks 
and  bonds,  specializing  in  the  securities  of  banks,  in- 
surance companies,  and  traction  companies.  He  does 
a  very  large  and  high  class  business,  and  has  established 
his  name  in  high  confidence  among  a  large  patronage. 
Mr.  Leonard  is  especially  prominent  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  work,  being  vice-president  of  the  Dormitory 
Men's  Club  of  the  local  association.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  Modern  Home  Builders;  associate 
member  of  the  National  Newsboys  Association;  vice- 
])resident  of  the  North  Carolina  Club  of  Texas;  mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association;  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Geographical  Society;  member  of 
the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce;  member  of  the  Dallas 
Humane  Society;  of  the  Dallas  Debating  Club.  For 
some  years  Mr.  Leonard  took  an  active  part  in  Eepubli- 
can  politics,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Dallas  County 
Republican  Executive  Committee.  He  was  also  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Young  Men  's  Republican  Club, 
but  during  the  recent  campaign  that  organization  be- 
came the  Roosevelt  Club,  of  the  Progressive  Party,  and 
Mr.  Leonard  was  secretary  of  the  new  organization. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Dallas. 

Mr.  Leonard  was  married  March  26,  1913,  to  Sallie 
Ruth  (Read)  of  Dallas,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
T.   Read    and    Henrietta    (Gaston)    Read,    of    this    city. 

Ben  B.  Cain.  Not  only  as  a  representative  member 
of  the  bar  of  the  Lone  Star  state  but  also  as  one  who 
has  been  prominently  identified  with  railroad  promotion 
and  construction  and  other  corporate  enterprises  which 
have  had  potent  influence  in  connection  with  civic  and 
industrial  development  and  advancement  in  the  state, 
is  Mr.  Cain  entitled  to  specific  recognition  in  this  pub- 
lication. He  is  an  enthusiast  in  connection  with  the 
manifold  attraction  and  great  resources  of  Texas,  is 
concerned  with  important  colonization  and  development 
enterprises  and  is  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Gulf,  Texas  &  Western  Railroad  Company. 
Though  he  still  gives  his  attention  to  the  work  of  his 
profession,  in  a  somewhat  restricted  way,  he  is  best 
known  as  a  promoter,  and  financial  intermediary,  with 
large  suid  worthy  achievement  to  his  credit  in  the  mat- 
ter of  organizing  public-utility  corporations  and  the 
financing  of  other  Concerns  that  in  their  operations  tend 
to  conserve  the  social  and  material  progress  of  his  home 
state.  He  maintains  his  offices  in  the  Merchants'  Na- 
tional Bank  building  in  the  city  of  Dallas,  metropolis 
of  northern   Texas,  and  is  known   as  one  of  the   most 


loyal  and  progressive  citizens  of  this  favored  section  of 
the  state. 

Mr.  Cain  was  born  in  Elmore  county,  Alabama,  on 
the  22d  of  June,  1859,  and  is  a  son  of  Washington.  G. 
and  Sarah  (Butler)  Cain,  the  former  of  whom  was  bom 
in  Tennessee  and  the  latter  in  Alabama,  where  their 
marriage  was  solemnized.  Washington  Gray  Cain  was 
left  an  orphan  when  a  mere  boy,  and  through  his  own 
ability  and  earnest  endeavors  valiantly  fought  his  way 
to  decisive  victory  and  worthy  accomplishment  and  one 
of  the  world's  workers.  As  a  young  man  he  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  and 
there  he  wedded  Miss  Sarah  Butler,  a  daughter  of 
Lovick  P.  Butler,  who  later  became  one  of  the  sterling 
pioneers  of  Texas,  where  he  served  in  the  state  legis- 
lature and  was  otherwise  influential  in  public  affairs. 
Washington  G.  Cain  continued  to  maintain  his  home 
in  Alabama  until  1869,  when  he  came  with  his  family 
to  Texas  and  established  his  residence  at  Tyler,  the 
judicial  center  of  Smith  county.  There  he  engaged  in 
the  general  merchandise  business  and  gained  prestige 
as  one  of  the  leading  business  men  of  that  section  of  the 
state,  his  energy,  enterprise  and  fair  dealings  enabling 
him  to  build  up  a  large  and  prosperous  trade.  He 
Anally  turned  his  attention  to  the  banking  business, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Tyler  National 
Bank,  of  which  he  served  as  president  for  many  years. 

Ben  B.  Cain  gained  hi?  rudimentary  education  in  his 
native  state  and  was  a  lad  of  ten  years  at  the  time  of 
the  family  removal  to  Tyler,  Texas,  where  he  continued 
his  studies  in  the  public  schools,  in  which  he.  made  him- 
self eligible  for  matriculation  in  the  University  of 
Kansas,  at  Lawrence,  where  he  continued  his  higher 
academic  studies  for  two  years.  After  leaving  the  Uni- 
versity Mr.  Cain  began  reading  law  in  the  office  of  Hon. 
William  S.  Herndon,  at  Tyler,  and  made  rapid  and  sub- 
stantial progress  in  his  assimilation  of  the  involved 
science  of  jurisprudence,  with  the  result  that  in  1880  he 
proved  himself  eligible  for  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Texas  bar.  He  forthwith  instituted  the  practice  of  his 
profession  under  most  auspicious  conditions,  as  he  be- 
came associated  with  his  honoerd  preceptor,  Mr.  Hern- 
don, under  the  firm  name  of  Herndon  &  Cain.  In  the 
early  '80s  Mr.  Cain  became  an  associate  of  Mr.  Hern- 
don and  Messrs.  Bonner  and  Williams,  all  representa- 
tive citizens  of  Tyler,  in  the  promotion  and  building  of 
the  Kansas  &  Gulf  Short  Line  Railroad,  extending  from 
Tyler  to  the  city  of  Lufkin.  capital  of  Angelina  county, 
Texas.  Upon  the  incorporation  of  the  company  Mr.  Cain 
became  its  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer,  and  in  this 
connection  he  gained  his  initial  experience  as  a  rail- 
road builder.  The  line  was  eventually  absorbed  by  the 
Cotton  Belt  Railroad  Company  and  is  now  known  as  the 
Lufkin  branch  of  that  system. 

Mr.  Cain  continued  in  the  active  and  successful  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  Tyler  until  1907,  since  which 
time  he  has  retained  his  residence  and  professional  busi- 
ness headquarters  in  the  city  of  Dallas.  He  was  prom- 
inently concerned  with  the  development  and  upbuild- 
ing of  Tyler,  where  he  expended  his  splendid  initiative 
and  executive  powers  with  utmost  liberality  in  connec- 
tion with  enterprises  and  measures  tending  to  advance 
the  best  interests  of  the  community.  He  is  still  the 
owner  of  the  waterworks  system  of  that  city,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Tyler  Water  Company,  and  is  also  presi- 
dent and  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Tyler  Sewer  Com- 
pany, which  he  organized.  He  was  a  charter  member 
and  a  director  of  the  Tyler  Electric  Light  Company, 
and  was  the  first  president  of  the  Tyler  Car  &  Lumber 
Company,  which  represents  one  of  the  most  important 
industrial  enterprises  in  that  section  of  the  state. 

In  1907  Mr.  Cain  assumed  the  post  of  legal  adviser 
and  general  counsel  of  the  newly  organized  Gulf,  Texas 
&  Western  Railroad  Company  and  when,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  proper  financial  support  had  been  gained 
to  the  undertaking  and  the  company  had  been  duly  in- 
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corporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state,  Mr.  Cain  became 
its  vice  president  and  general  manager,  of  which  im- 
portant office  he  has  since  continued  the  able  and  valued 
incumbent,  with  administrative  functions  that  he  has  dis- 
charged with  signal  discrimination  and  success.  The 
company  now  has  in  operation  a  well  equipped  line  be- 
tween Galesville  in  Palo  Pinto  county  and  Seymour, 
the  judicial  center  of  Baylor  county — a  distance  of 
one  hundred  miles  trackage  over  the  W.  M.  W.  &  N.  W. 
Bailway  to  Mineral  Wells  and  Weatherford.  The  char- 
ter* of  the  corporation  provides  for  the  building  of  its 
Ihie  across  the  state  from  a  point  near  Burns  Ferry, 
Ne>vton  county,  through  Tyler  and  Dallas  and  thence 
westward  into  Mexico.  Mr.  Cain  is  also  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Trinity  Townsite  Com- 
pany, which  owns  and  is  developing  all  townsites  along 
the  line  of  the  railroad  just  mentioned.  In  1910  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  organizing  of  a  national  bank 
in  Dallas,  and  the  results  of  his  weU  ordered  promotive 
work,  in  which  he  gained  the  co-operation  of  representa- 
tive capitalists  and  business  men  of  Dallas,  find  con- 
crete showing  in  the  corporation,  in  January,  1913,  the 
Merchants  National  Bank,  of  which  he  is  vice  president 
and  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  which 
bases  its  operation  on  a  capital  stock  and  surplus  of 
$300,000.  This  bank,  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
financial  facilities  of  Dallas,  initiated  active  business 
on  the  24th  of  February,  1913,  and  gained  at  once  a 
liberal  and  representative  popular  support. 

In  all  that  makes  for  civic  loyalty  and  progress! ve- 
ness  Mr.  Cain  stands  prominently  in  the  front,  and  in 
1909-10  he  served  as  vice  president  and  a  director  of 
the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  he  is  one 
of  the  most  active  and  valued  members.  He  is 
president  of  the  Texas  Commercial  Secretaries'  & 
Business  Men's  Association,  and  in  March,  1913,  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  for  the 
state  of  Texas  for  the  Southern  Settlement  and  Devel- 
opment Organization,  a  corporation  chartered  by  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  state  of  Maryland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  and  colonizing  the  vacant  lands  of 
the  southern  states.  A  most  popular  figure  in  profes- 
sional and  business  circles  in  his  home  city,  even  as  he 
and  his  wife  are  prominent  in  the  representative  social 
activities  of  the  community,  Mr.  Cain  is  an  appreciative 
member  of  the  Dallas  Club,  the  Dallas  Country  Club  and 
the  Dallas  Automobile  Club.  In  politics  he  accords 
unfaltering  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party,  though 
never  manifesting  aught  of  desire  for  public  office.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  hold  membership  in  various  literary  and 
civic  associations,  their  attractive  home  being  at  5023 
Eeiger  avenue,  in  the  city  of  Dallas,  where  they  delight 
in  extending  hospitality  to  their  wide  circle  of  friends. 

Mr.  Cain  was  first  married,  in  1881,  to  Miss  Ellen 
M.  Walker,  daughter  of  Judge  J.  C.  Walker,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Waco,  Texas,  also  a 
niece  of  Judge  W.  H.  Bonner,  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Texas,  and  T.  E.  and  J.  H.  Bonner, 
formerly  bankers  and  leading  citizens  of  Tyler.  His 
eldest  son,  J.  W.  Cain,  was  born  of  this  marriage  and 
now  survives  his  mother,  who  died  in  1884. 

In  1890  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Cain 
to  Miss  Belle  M.  Chrisp,  who  was  born  and  reared  in 
Tennessee  and  whose  father,  Benjamin  Chrisp,  was  for 
many  years  a  representative  business  man  and  influ- 
ential citizen  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  where  he  died. 
His  widow  finally  removed  to  Los  Angeles,  California, 
where  she  still  maintains  her  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cain  have  one  son,  Ben  B.,  Jr. 

LEMUEii  Craddock.  In  1875  Lemuel  Craddock  estab- 
lished himself  in  business  in  Dallas,  and  since  that  time 
he  has  maintained  his  place  in  business  circles  of  the 
city  as  head  of  the  firm  of  Lemuel  Craddock  &  Com- 
pany, wholesale  liquor  dealers.  The  concern,  though 
a  small  one  at  its  inception,  has  experienced  a  continu- 


ous and  solid  growth  with  the  passing  years,  and  is  to- 
day one  of  the  leading  houses  of  its  Idnd  in  the  state. 

Lemuel  Craddock  was  born  in  Henry  county,  Ala- 
bama, on  October  10,  1847,  and  was  there  reared.  His 
early  life  was  spent  on  the  home  farm,  and  his  educa- 
tional advantages  were  of  the  most  meager  order,  his 
attendance  at  school  being  very  irregular,  and  not  ex- 
tending past  his  boyhood.  Mr.  Craddock  came  to  Texas 
in  February,  1870,  and  located  first  at  Bremond,  in 
which  place  he  remained  for  three  months.  He  then 
moved  to  Kimball,  and  there  he  secured  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  retail  liquor  business,  continuing 
for  five  years.  In  1875  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come independent  in  business,  and  it  was  then  he  lo- 
cated in  Dallas  and  opened  up  the  business  which  he 
is  still  the  proprietor  of.  The  increase  of  the  business 
has  been  consistent  and  conservative,  and  the  house  is 
known  for  one  of  the  most  stable  and  solid  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Craddock  is  a  family  man,  and  has  three  children. 

General  Robert  Vance  Davidson.  In  addition  to  a 
prominent  career  as  an  attorney,  Robert  Vance  David- 
son, Sr.,  has  filled  many  positions  of  a  public  nature 
in  the  years  since  he  became  a  member  of  the  legal 
profession.  In  both  these  fields  he  has  gained  distinc- 
tion, and  his  name  is  one  that  carries  with  it  much  of 
public  favor  and  approval  and  stands  for  a  high  order 
of  citizenship,  public  service  and  skill  in  the  profession 
of  its  bearer. 

Born  in  the  town  of  Murphy,  in  Cherokee  county,  North 
Carolina,  on  July  23,  1855,  Robert  Vance  Davidson  is  the 
son  of  Allen  T.  and  Elizabeth  (Howell)  Davidson.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Old  Field  Schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina, after  which  he  studied  law  in  the  law  school  of 
Judge  James  L.  Bailey  at  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 
In  1876  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  he  came  to 
Texas  in  that  year,  locating  at  Galveston,  where  he 
established  himself  in  practice,  with  F.  D.  Minor,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Davidson  &  Minor.  This  firm  con- 
tinued for  many  years,  and  came  to  be  known  for  one 
of  the  most  reliable  and  capable  in  the  city.  In  1879 
Mr.  Davidson  began  his  political  career  by  his  election  to 
the  office  of  city  attorney  of  Galveston,  holding  the 
office  for  a  term  of  four  years.  He  also  took  an  active 
part  in  the  civic  activities  of  that  city,  and  for  some- 
thing like  fourteen  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Gal- 
veston School  Board,  a  part  of  that  time  being  its 
President.  In  1900  Mr.  Davidson  was  elected  to  the 
state  senate,  serving  therein  for  four  years,  after  which 
he  was  called  to  fill  the  office  of  Attorney  General  for 
the  state  of  Texas,  serving  in  that  high  office  for  three 
successive  terms,  his  ser\-ice  terminating  in  1910.  Dur- 
ing his  service  in  that  office  he  turned  into  the  state 
treasury  almost  two  millions  of  dollars  from  oil  trusts 
in  the  state.  Mr.  Davidson  has  conducted  many  impor- 
tant cases  in  the  district  courts,  the  court  of  Civic  Ap- 
peals, the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Federal  Courts,  prose- 
cuting in  these  various  courts  cases  fraught  with  the 
utmost  interest  and  serious  import  in  many  instances 
to  the  people  of  Texas,  and  with  almost  uniform  suc- 
cess. On  January  1,  1910,  Mr.  Davidson  resigned  the 
attorney  generalship  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in 
January,  1911,  locating  at  Dallas,  under  the  firm  name 
of  R.  V.  &  W.  S.  Davidson.  His  partners  are  his  sons 
W.  S.  Davidson  and  R.  V.  Davidson,  Jr.,  both  graduates 
of  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

General  Davidson  married  Miss  Laura  Harrison  Jack, 
daughter  of  Col.  Thomas  M.  Jack,  of  Galveston,  who 
was  a  prominent  lawyer  in  that  place,  and  served  in  the 
Confederate  army  with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  General 
Davidson  ^s  father  was  a  member  of  the  Confederate 
Congress.  He,  too,  was  a  distinguished  lawyer.  The 
chiMren  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davidson  are:  Nancy  Car- 
michael,  wife  of  R.  H.  Carmichael  of  Houston,  Texas; 
Thomas  Jack  Davidson;  Wilbur  S.  Davidson  and  R. 
V.  Davidson,  Jr. 
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Mr.  Leonard,  outside  of  his  regular  business,  is  promi- 
nently connected  with  a  number  of  the  organized  civic 
and  social  movements  of  this  city,  and  has  been  an 
active  factor  in  politics  and  good  government  move- 
ments. 

Wade  B.  Leonard  was  born  at  Troutsmans,  Iredell 
county,  North  Carolina,  January  30,  1877,  a  son  of 
Joseph  S.  and  Martha  Jane  (Bost)  Leonard.  The  mil- 
itary record  of  the  Leonard  family  is  noteworthy.  Both 
the  father  and  grandfather  of  the  Dallas  business  man 
gave  service  to  the  Confederacy  during  the  Civil  war, 
while  the  great-grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  War 
of  1812,  and  also  the  war  with  Mexico.  Mr.  Leonard 
himself,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American  war, 
endeavored  to  enlist,  but  his  application  was  refused 
on  account  of  weakness  of  the  eyes. 

Mr.  Leonard,  during  his  youth  spent  in  North  Car- 
olina, attended  the  public  schools  of  Stateville,  but  at 
an  early  age  he  took  up  his  practical  career.  His  first 
work  was  as  messenger  boy  for  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Company,  and  during  his  employment  with  that  corpora- 
tion, he  advanced  from  one  minor  position  to  the  next 
grade  higher,  and  during  his  employment  served  as  a 
lineman,  then  as  an  operator,  and  finally  as  manager  of 
the  local  office  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.  On  resigning  the 
management  of  the  Charlotte  office,  he  came  to  Texas, 
and  arrived  at  Dallas  on  the  first  of  January,  1905. 
Here  he  opened  an  office  as  an  investment  banker,  and 
has  since  dealt  strictly  in  misceUaneous  Texas  stocks 
and  bonds,  specializing  in  the  securities  of  banks,  in- 
surance companies,  and  traction  companies.  He  does 
a  very  large  and  high  class  business,  and  has  established 
his  name  in  high  confidence  among  a  large  patronage. 
Mr.  Leonard  is  especially  prominent  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  work,  being  vice-president  of  the  Dormitory 
Men 's  Club  of  the  local  association.  He  is  also 
])icsidont  of  the  Modern  Home  Builders;  associate 
member  of  the  National  Newsboys  Association;  vice- 
].resi«lent  of  the  North  Carolina  Club  of  Texas;  mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association;  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Geographical  Society;  member  of 
the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce;  member  of  the  Dallas 
Humane  Society;  of  the  Dallas  Debating  Club.  For 
some  years  Mr.  Leonard  took  an  active  part  in  Eepubli- 
<'an  ])*olitics,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Dallas  County 
Republican  Executive  Committee.  He  was  also  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Young  Men  's  Republican  Club, 
but  during  the  recent  campaign  that  organization  be- 
came the  Eoosevelt  Club,  of  the  Progressive  Party,  and 
Mr.  Leonard  was  secretary  of  the  new  organization. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Dallas. 

Mr.  Leonard  was  married  March  26,  1913,  to  Sallie 
Ruth  (Read)  of  Dallas,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
T.    Read    and   Henrietta    (Gaston)    Read,    of    this    city. 

Ben  B.  Cain.  Not  only  as  a  representative  member 
of  the  bar  of  the  Lone  Star  state  but  also  as  one  who 
has  been  prominently  identified  with  railroad  promotion 
and  construction  and  other  corporate  enterprises  which 
have  had  potent  influence  in  connection  with  civic  and 
industrial  development  and  advancement  in  the  state, 
is  Mr.  Cain  entitled  to  specific  recognition  in  this  pub- 
lication. He  is  an  enthusiast  in  connection  with  the 
manifold  attraction  and  great  resources  of  Texas,  is 
ronoerned  with  important  colonization  and  development 
enterprises  and  is  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Gulf,  Texas  &  Western  Railroad  Company. 
Though  he  still  gives  his  attention  to  the  work  of  his 
profession,  in  a  somewhat  restricted  way.  he  is  best 
known  as  a  promoter,  and  financial  intermediary,  with 
large  and  worthy  achievement  to  his  credit  in  the  mat- 
ter of  organizing  public-utility  corporations  and  the 
financing  of  other  concerns  that  in  their  operations  tend 
to  conserve  the  social  and  material  progress  of  his  home 
state.  He  maintains  his  offices  in  the  Merchants*  Na- 
tional Bank  building  in  the  city  of  Dallas,  metropolis 
of  northern   Texas,  and   is  known   as  one  of  the   most 


loyal  and  progressive  citizens  of  this  favored  section  of 
the  state. 

Mr.  Cain  was  born  in  Elmore  county,  Alabama,  on 
the  22d  of  June,  1859,  and  is  a  son  of  Washington  G. 
and  Sarah  (Butler)  Cain,  the  former  of  whom  was  bom 
in  Tennessee  and  the  latter  in  Alabama,  where  their 
marriage  was  solemnized.  Washington  Gray  Cain  was 
left  an  orphan  when  a  mere  boy,  and  through  his  own 
ability  and  earnest  endeavors  valiantly  fought  his  way 
to  decisive  victory  and  worthy  accomplishment  and  one 
of  the  world's  workers.  As  a  young  man  he  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  and 
there  he  wedded  Miss  Sarah  Butler,  a  daughter  of 
Lovick  P.  Butler,  who  later  became  one  of  the  sterling 
pioneers  of  Texas,  where  he  served  in  the  state  legis- 
lature and  was  otherwise  influential  in  public  affairs. 
Washington  G.  Cain  continued  to  maintain  his  home 
in  Alabama  until  1869,  when  he  came  with  his  family 
to  Texas  and  established  his  residence  at  Tyler,  the 
judicial  center  of  Smith  county.  There  he  engaged  in 
the  general  merchandise  business  and  gained  prestige 
as  one  of  the  leading  business  men  of  that  section  of  the 
state,  his  energy,  enterprise  and  fair  dealings  enabling 
him  to  build  up  a  large  and  prosperous  trade.  He 
finally  turned  his  attention  to  the  banking  business, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Tyler  National 
Bank,  of  which  he  served  as  president  for  many  years. 

Ben  B.  Cain  gained  hip  rudimentary  education  in  his 
native  state  and  was  a  lad  of  ten  years  at  the  time  of 
the  family  removal  to  Tyler,  Texas,  where  he  continued 
his  studies  in  the  public  schools,  in  which  he.  made  him- 
self eligible  for  matriculation  in  the  University  of 
Kansas,  at  Lawrence,  where  he  continued  his  higher 
academic  studies  for  two  years.  After  leaving  the  Uni- 
versity Mr.  Cain  began  reading  law  in  the  office  of  Hon. 
William  S.  Herndon,  at  Tyler,  and  made  rapid  and  sub- 
stantial progress  in  his  assimilation  of  the  involved 
science  of  jurisprudence,  with  the  result  that  in  1880  he 
proved  himself  eligible  for  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Texas  bar.  He  forthwith  instituted  the  practice  of  his 
profession  under  most  auspicious  conditions,  as  he  be- 
came associated  with  his  honoerd  preceptor,  Mr.  Hem- 
don,  under  the  firm  name  of  Herndon  &  Cain.  In  the 
early  '80s  Mr.  Cain  became  an  associate  of  Mr.  Hern- 
don and  Messrs.  Bonner  and  Williams,  all  representa- 
tive citizens  of  Tyler,  in  the  promotion  and  building  of 
the  Kansas  &  Gulf  Short  Line  Railroad,  extending  from 
Tyler  to  the  city  of  Lufkin,  capital  of  Angelina  county, 
Texas.  Upon  the  incorporation  of  the  company  Mr.  Cain 
became  its  secretarv  and  assistant  treasurer,  and  in  this 
connection  he  gained  his  initial  experience  as  a  rail- 
road builder.  The  line  was  eventually  absorbed  by  the 
Cotton  Belt  Railroad  Company  and  is  now  known  as  the 
Lufkin  branch  of  that  system. 

Mr.  Cain  continued  in  the  active  and  successful  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  Tyler  until  1907,  since  which 
time  he  has  retained  his  residence  and  professional  busi- 
ness headquarters  in  the  city  of  Dallas.  He  was  prom- 
inently concerned  with  the  development  and  upbuild- 
ing of  Tyler,  where  he  expended  his  splendid  initiative 
and  executive  powers  with  utmost  liberality  in  connec- 
tion with  enterprises  and  measures  tending  to  advance 
the  best  interests  of  the  community.  He  is  still  the 
owner  of  the  waterworks  system  of  that  city,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Tyler  Water  Company,  and  is  also  presi- 
dent and  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Tyler  Sewer  Com- 
pany, which  he  organized.  He  was  a  charter  member 
and  a  director  of  the  Tyler  Electric  Light  Company, 
and  was  the  first  president  of  the  Tyler  Car  &  Lumber 
Company,  which  represents  one  of  the  most  important 
industrial  enterprises  in  that  section  of  the  state. 

In  1907  Mr.  Cain  assumed  the  post  of  legal  adviser 
and  general  counsel  of  the  newly  organized  Gulf,  Texas 
&  Western  Railroad  Company  and  when,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  proper  financial  support  had  been  gained 
to  the  undertaking  and  the  company  had  been  duly  in- 
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corporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state,  Mr.  Cain  became 
its  vice  president  and  general  manager,  of  which  im- 
portant office  he  has  since  continued  the  able  and  valued 
incumbent,  with  administrative  functions  that  he  has  dis- 
charged with  signal  discrimination  and  success.  The 
company  now  has  in  operation  a  well  equipped  line  be- 
tween Galesville  in  Palo  Pinto  county  and  Seymour, 
the  judicial  center  of  Baylor  county — a  distance  of 
one  hundred  miles  trackage  over  the  W.  M.  W.  &  N.  W. 
Bailway  to  Mineral  Wells  and  Weatherford.  The  char- 
ter* of  the  corporation  provides  for  the  building  of  its 
line  across  the  state  from  a  point  near  Burns  Ferry, 
Newton  county,  through  Tyler  and  Dallas  and  thence 
westward  into  Mexico.  Mr.  Cain  is  also  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Trinity  Townsite  Com- 
pany, which  owns  and  is  developing  all  townsites  along 
the  line  of  the  railroad  just  mentioned.  In  1910  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  organizing  of  a  national  bank 
in  Dallas,  and  the  results  of  his  well  ordered  promotive 
work,  in  which  he  gained  the  co-operation  of  representa- 
tive capitalists  and  business  men  of  Dallas,  find  con- 
crete showing  in  the  corporation,  in  January,  1913,  the 
Merchants  National  Bank,  of  which  he  is  vice  president 
and  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  which 
bases  its  operation  on  a  capital  stock  and  surplus  of 
$300,000.  This  bank,  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
financial  facilities  of  Dallas,  initiated  active  business 
on  the  24th  of  February,  1913,  and  gained  at  once  a 
liberal  and  representative  popular  support. 

In  all  that  makes  for  civic  loyalty  and  progressive- 
ness  Mr.  Cain  stands  prominently  in  the  front,  and  in 
1909-10  he  served  as  vice  president  and  a  director  of 
the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  he  is  one 
of  the  most  active  and  valued  members.  He  is 
president  of  the  Texas  Commercial  Secretaries'  & 
Business  Men's  Association,  and  in  March,  1913,  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  for  the 
state  of  Texas  for  the  Southern  Settlement  and  Devel- 
opment Organization,  a  corporation  chartered  by  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  state  of  Maryland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  and  colonizing  the  vacant  lands  of 
the  southern  states.  A  most  popular  figure  in  profes- 
sional and  business  circles  in  his  home  city,  even  as  he 
and  his  wife  are  prominent  in  the  representative  social 
activities  of  the  community,  Mr.  Cain  is  an  appreciative 
member  of  the  Dallas  Club,  the  Dallas  Country  Club  and 
the  Dallas  Automobile  Club.  In  politics  he  accords 
unfaltering  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party,  though 
never  manifesting  aught  of  desire  for  public  office.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  hold  membership  in  various  literary  and 
civic  associations,  their  attractive  home  being  at  5023 
Eeiger  avenue,  in  the  city  of  Dallas,  where  they  delight 
in  extending  hospitality  to  their  wide  circle  of  friends. 

Mr.  Cain  was  first  married,  in  1881,  to  Miss  Ellen 
M.  Walker,  daughter  of  Judge  J.  C.  Walker,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Waco,  Texas,  also  a 
niece  of  Judge  W.  H.  Bonner,  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Texas,  and  T.  R.  and  J.  H.  Bonner, 
formerly  bankers  and  leading  citizens  of  Tyler.  His 
eldest  son,  J.  W.  Cain,  was  born  of  this  marriage  and 
now  survives  his  mother,  who  died  in  1884. 

In  1890  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Cain 
to  Miss  Belle  M.  Chrisp,  who  was  born  and  reared  in 
Tennessee  and  whose  father,  Benjamin  Chrisp,  was  for 
many  years  a  representative  business  man  and  influ- 
ential citizen  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  where  he  died. 
His  widow  finally  removed  to  Los  Angeles,  California, 
where  she  still  maintains  her  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cain  have  one  son,  Ben  B.,  Jr. 

Lemuel  Craddock.  In  1875  Lemuel  Craddock  estab- 
lished himself  in  business  in  Dallas,  and  since  that  time 
he  has  maintained  his  place  in  business  circles  of  the 
city  as  head  of  the  firm  of  Lemuel  Craddock  &  Com- 
pany, wholesale  liquor  dealers.  The  conc^ern,  though 
a  small  one  at  its  inception,  has  experienced  a  continu- 


ous and  solid  growth  with  the  passing  years,  and  is  to- 
day one  of  the  leading  houses  of  its  land  in  the  state. 

Lemuel  Craddock  was  born  in  Henry  county,  Ala- 
bama, on  October  10,  1847,  and  was  there  reared.  His 
early  life  was  spent  on  the  home  farm,  and  his  educa- 
tional advantages  were  of  the  most  meager  order,  his 
attendance  at  school  being  very  irregular,  and  not  ex- 
tending past  his  boyhood.  Mr.  Craddock  came  to  Texas 
in  February,  1870,  and  located  first  at  Bremond,  in 
which  place  he  remained  for  three  months.  He  then 
moved  to  Kimball,  and  there  he  secured  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  retail  liquor  business,  continuing 
for  five  years.  In  1875  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come independent  in  business,  and  it  was  then  he  lo- 
cated in  Dallas  and  opened  up  the  business  which  he 
is  still  the  proprietor  of.  The  increase  of  the  business 
has  been  consistent  and  conservative,  and  the  house  is 
known  for  one  of  the  most  stable  and  solid  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Craddock  is  a  family  man,  and  has  three  children. 

General  Egbert  Vance  Davidson.  In  addition  to  a 
prominent  career  as  an  attorney,  Bobert  Vance  David- 
son, Sr.,  has  filled  many  positions  of  a  public  nature 
in  the  years  since  he  became  a  member  of  the  legal 
profession.  In  both  these  fields  he  has  grained  distinc- 
tion, and  his  name  is  one  that  carries  with  it  much  of 
public  favor  and  approval  and  stands  for  a  high  order 
of  citizenship,  public  service  and  skill  in  the  profession 
of  its  bearer. 

Born  in  the  town  of  Murphy,  in  Cherokee  county.  North 
Carolina,  on  July  23,  1855,  Robert  Vance  Davidson  is  the 
son  of  AUen  T.  and  Elizabeth  (Howell)  Davidson.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Old  Field  Schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina, after  which  he  studied  law  in  the  law  school  of 
Judge  James  L.  Bailey  at  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 
In  1876  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  he  came  to 
Texas  in  that  year,  locating  at  Galveston,  where  he 
established  himself  in  practice,  with  F.  D.  Minor,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Davidson  &  Minor.  This  firm  con- 
tinued for  many  years,  and  came  to  be  known  for  one 
of  the  most  reliable  and  capable  in  the  city.  In  1879 
^Ir.  Davidson  began  his  political  career  by  his  election  to 
the  office  of  city  attorney  of  Galveston,  holding  the 
office  for  a  term  of  four  years.  He  also  took  an  active 
part  in  the  civic  activities  of  that  city,  and  for  some- 
thing like  fourteen  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Gal- 
veston School  Board,  a  part  of  that  time  being  its 
President.  In  1900  Mr.  Davidson  was  elected  to  the 
state  senate,  ser^-ing  therein  for  four  years,  after  which 
he  was  called  to  fill  the  office  of  Attorney  General  for 
the  state  of  Texas,  ser^-ing  in  that  high  office  for  three 
successive  terms,  his  service  terminating  in  1910.  Dur- 
ing his  service  in  that  office  he  turned  into  the  state 
treasury  almost  two  millions  of  doUars  from  oil  trusts 
in  the  state.  Mr.  Davidson  has  conducted  many  impor- 
tant cases  in  the  district  courts,  the  court  of  GLvic  Ap- 
peals, the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Federal  Courts,  prose- 
cuting in  these  various  courts  cases  fraught  with  the 
utmost  interest  and  serious  import  in  many  instances 
to  the  people  of  Texas,  and  with  almost  uniform  suc- 
cess. On  January  1,  1910,  Mr.  Davidson  resigned  the 
attorney  generalship  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in 
January,  1911,  locating  at  Dallas,  under  the  firm  name 
of  R.  V.  &  W.  S.  Davidson.  His  partners  are  his  sons 
W.  S.  Davidson  and  K.  V.  Davidson,  Jr.,  both  graduates 
of  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

General  Davidson  married  Miss  Laura  Harrison  Jack, 
daughter  of  Col.  Thomas  M.  Jack,  of  Galveston,  who 
was  a  prominent  lawyer  in  that  place,  and  ser>-ed  in  the 
Confederate  army  with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  General 
Davidson's  father  was  a  member  of  the  Confederate 
Congress.  He,  too,  was  a  distinguished  lawyer.  The 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davidson  are:  Nancy  Car- 
michael,  wife  of  R.  H.  Carmichael  of  Houston,  Texas; 
Thomas  Jack  Davidson;  Wilbur  S.  Davidson  and  B. 
V.  Davidson,  Jr. 
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J.  Knox  Finley.  A  distinctive  place  in  business  af- 
fairs has  been  for  a  number  of  years  held  by  Mr.  Fin- 
ley,  who  has  his  offices  in  real  estate  and  loans  in  the 
Scollard  building  at  Dallas^  and  he  has  been  a  resident 
of  the  city  for  thirty  years.  His  father  and  himself 
have  long  been  prominent  both  in  public  life  and  busi- 
nesS;  and  although  strictly  business  men  they  have  been 
of  no  small  influence  in  the  commercial  relations  of  this 
state. 

J.  Knox  Finley  was  bom  at  Sewickley,  Allegheny 
county,  Pennsylvania,  April  18,  1864.  His  parents  were 
Samuel  M.  and  Sally  (Oliphant)  Finley,  both  formerly 
of  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Finley 's  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  F.  H.  Oliphant,  of  Oliphant  Furnace, 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  during  his  time  one  of  the 
largest  furnace  men  in  Pennsylvania,  and  besides  being 
a  leader  in  the  typical  industry  of  that  state  was  also 
well  known  for  his  philanthropy  and  splendid  integrity 
of  character. 

The  late  Samuel  M.  Finley  came  to  Texas  in  1883, 
locating  in  Dallas,  and  establishing  a  loan  and  mort- 
gage business  in  this  city.  As  representative  for  a  north- 
ern and  European  syndicate,  he  was  engaged  in  loaning 
money  on  farm  an^  ranch  lands  exclusively,  and  it  was 
in  this  line  of  business  that  he  became  a  beneficient 
factor  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  farmers  and  land- 
holders of  this  state.  Up  to  that  time  loans  u()on  Texas 
real  estate  had  carried  an  exorbitant  rate  of  as  much 
as  50%  interest,  and  the  money  lenders  through  the 
state  were  practically  confiscating  the  property  which 
fell  under  their  control.  Though  Mr.  Finley 's  opera- 
tions were  on  a  strict  business  basis,  and  without  any  pre- 
tense of  philanthropy,  yet  he  was  instrumental  in  loan- 
ing upwards  of  $16,000,000  throughout  the  state,  and 
succeeded  in  scaling  down  the  regular  interest  rate  to  a 
nominal  basis.  For  his  fairness  and  frank  business 
methods,  he  gained  a  high  reputation  throughout  the 
state,  and  had  many  admirers  and  friends  both  in  and 
outside  of  Dallas. 

Mr.  J.  Knox  Finley,  received  his  early  education  in 
Niles,  Michigan,  where  he  was  graduated  from  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  1881.  The  subsequent  two  years  he  spent 
in  Denver,  Colorado,  and  in  1883  joined  his  father  in 
business  at  Dallas.  For  some  years  he  was  engaged  in 
traveling  over  the  state,  and  in  making  loans  and  ap- 
praising property  for  mortgage  loans  and  similar  pur- 
poses. His  father  had  been  a  close  personal  friend 
of  the  late  Governor  Hogg,  and  in  the  political  strife,  in 
which  the  Governor  became  involved,  and  especially 
during  his  strenuous  advocacy  of  the  bills  through  the 
legislature  for  the  reduction  of  interest  per  cent  on 
money  loaned,  Mr.  Finley  took  a  very  active  part  in 
support  of  the  Governor  and  his  measure,  and  was  a 
very  influential  factor  in  getting  the  bill  through  the 
lejjfislature.  Mr.  Finley  has  always  interested  himself 
in  public  movements  and  civic  enterprise,  outside  of  his 
private  affairs,  and  has  a  record  of  upright  business 
management  and  integrity  which  is  a  source  of  much 
pride  among  all  his  friends.  It  was  due  to  Mr.  Finley 
that  the  well  known  capitalist  and  town  builder,  Mr. 
Ehome,  was  enabled  to  prosecute  successfully  his  enter- 
prise in  locating  and  establishing  the  town  of  Ehome. 
Mr.  Ehome  became  involved  in  financial  embarrassment, 
and  in  his  difficulties  Mr.  Finley  became  his  creditor 
for  a  large  sum.  He  allowed  Mr.  Ehome  a  number  of 
years  in  which  to  extricate  himself  from  the  situation, 
and  it  was  due  to  this  liberal  business  policy  that  the 
town  of  Khome  was  finally  put  upon  a  solid  basis,  so 
that  it  is  today  one  of  the  thriving  smaller  centers  of 
this  state. 

Mr.  Finley  married  Miss  Georgrana  Nichols,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Nichols,  a  well  known  ranchman  and  large 
cattle   raiser  of  Bowie,  Texas. 

CuRRiE  McCuTCHEON'.  The  present  county  attorney  of 
Dallas  county  is  one  of  the  younger  and  ambitious  mem- 


bers of  the  bar  of  north  Texas,  and  since  his  admission 
to  practice  has  been  coming  rapidly  forward  as  one  of 
the  men  of  influence  and  aSility  in  his  community.  He 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  largest  and  most  important  _ 
office  of  its  kind  in  all  Texas,  there  being  no  other 
county  in  the  state  which  furnishes  more  business  for  its 
county  attorney  than  Dallas. 

Mr.  Currie  McCutcheon  is  a  native  of  the  city  of  Dal- 
las, where  he  was  bom  in  1885.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late 
William  and  Bettie  (Hamilton)  McCutcheon.  His  fa- 
ther, who  died  in  1899  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  was 
one  of  the  well  known  old  residents  of  tMs  city.  He 
was  bom  in  County  Tipperary,  Ireland,  came  to  Amer- 
ica about  1860,  lived  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  in  1874  located  at  Dallas,  Texas. 
He  was  here  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  railroad 
era,  and  lived  to  see  the  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Trin- 
ity grow  from  a  straggling  village  to  the  largest  and 
most  important  commercial  center  of  the  state  of  Texas. 
In  1879  he  became  connected  with  the  mercantile  firm 
of  Sanger  Brothers,  and  remained  with  them  for  twenty 
years  up  to  the  date  of  his  death.  The  mother  still  re- 
sides in  Dallas. 

Mr.  Currie  McCutcheon  received  his  education  in  the 
Dallas  public  schools,  prepared  for  college  in  that  ex- 
cellent school  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  and  from  there  entered  the  University  of 
Texas,  where  he  was  graduated  LL.  B.  in  the  law  depart- 
ment in  1909.  In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  on  returning  to  Dallas  entered  the  county 
attorney's  office  in  the  position  of  assistant.  He  dis- 
charged the  responsibilities  of  assistant  county  attor- 
ney, up  to  November,  1912,  and  in  the  meantime  he  had 
been  nominated  and  was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority 
for  the  succeeding  term  of  two  years  as  county  attor- 
ney. 

Mr.  McCutcheon  is  one  of  the  leading  Masons  of 
Dallas,  being  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason  of  the  Scot- 
tish Eite,  and  his  affiliations  are  with  Dallas  Lodge 
No.  760  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  and  with  Hella  Temple,  No. 
34  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  also  affiliated  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks.  During  his  university  career  he  was  affiliated 
with  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  fraternity.  In  politics  Mr. 
McCutcheon  is  a  Democrat.  He  is  unmarried  and  re- 
sides at  the  old  home  at  2616  McKinney  Avenue. 

G.  A.  Trumbull.  As  president  of  the  Huey  &  Philp 
Hardware  Company,  Mr.  Trumbull  is  head  of  one  of  the 
most  distinctive  and  important  wholesale  and  retail 
firms  in  the  commercial  district  of  Dallas.  The  busi- 
ness originated  in  June,  1872,  at  which  time  the  firm  of 
Huey  &  Philp  established  a  small  store  in  this  city, 
about  the  same  time  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central  E.  E. 
was  completed  to  Dallas,  and  the  history  of  the  busi- 
ness therefore  substantially  covers  the  history  of  the 
city  during  its  modern  development  of  a  commercial  cen- 
ter. About  the  same  time  Sanger  Brothers  also  estab- 
lished their  business,  and  these  two  houses  are  now  the 
only  permanent  business  establishments  with  a  continu- 
ous existence  during  this  important  period  of  forty 
years  in  the  history  of  Dallas.  Joseph  Huey,  the  senior 
partner  in  the  original  firm  died  in  Corsicana  in  1905, 
and  Simon  Philp,  who  was  president  of  the  company, 
passed  away  in  1911.  The  business  was  conducted  as 
a  partnership,  under  the  original  name,  until  1896,  at 
which  time  it  was  incorporated  as  the  Huey  &  Philp 
Hardware  Company.  The  first  store  was  a  small  one 
story  block  house  with  a  twenty-five  foot  front  situated 
on  Elm  street.  The  partners  subsequently  erected  a 
two-story  brick  bulding  on  the  same  street,  and  later 
established  the  headquarters  at  the  present  site  at  No. 
1023  to  1029  Elm  street. 

Mr.  Trumbull  has  been  one  of  the  citizens  of  Dallas 
who  has  grown  with  the  expansion  of  the  city  from  its 
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early  commercial  days.  He  began  his  career  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  with  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central 
Kailway,  and  left  the  railroad  to  enter  the  employ  of 
Huey  &  Philp  as  bookkeeper.  From  one  responsibility 
to  another  he  was  advanced  in  this  firm  until  he  became 
one  of  the  officers  at  the  time  of  incorporation  and  is 
now  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  hardware  houses  in 
Texas. 

G.  A.  Trumbull  was  bom  at  Belle  Centre,  Logan 
county,  Ohio,  on  Christmas  Day,  1856.  His  parents  were 
R.  H.  &  Catherine  (Christie)  Trumbull,  both  of  whom 
were  natives  of  Craftsburg,  Vermont,  whence  they 
moved  to  Ohio  in  1850,  settling  on  a  farm.  The  father 
was  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  war,  and  one  of  his  brothers, 
named  James  A.,  was  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the 
Texas  Bangers,  during  the  war  between  the  states.  The 
military  records  of  the  Trumbull  family  are  pro- 
nounced, Mr.  G.  A.  Trumbull  ^s  great-grandfather  having 
been  a  commissioned  officer  during  the  Revolution. 

During  his  boyhood  Mr.  Trumbull  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  was  also  a  student  in  Geneva  College 
at  West  Geneva,  Ohio.  On  coming  to  Texas  in  1880,  he 
entered  the  traffic  managers  office  of  the  Houston  & 
Texas  Central  R.  R.  under  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones,  the  latter 
now  holding  a  similar  position  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
R.  R.  A  few  years  later  he  left  the  railroad  business, 
and  began  keeping  books  for  the  firm  of  Huey  &  Philp. 
On  the  incorporation  of  the  business  in  1896,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Huey  &  Philp  Hardware  Company,  Mr. 
Trumbull  was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer,  a  posi- 
tion in  which  he  continued  until  1908.  At  that  date  he 
became  vice  president  and  assumed  the  general  man- 
agement of  the  concern.  In  July,  1911,  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Simon  Philp,  he  succeeded  to  the  chief  position 
of  president.  From  its  beginning,  this  business  had  a 
remarkable  growth,  and  especially  since  its  incorpora- 
tion, has  become  a  firm  of  foremost  rank.  Its  stability 
was  put  to  a  severe  test  on  December  12,  1912,  when  the 
retail  building  covering  an  entire  block  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  yet  such  was  the  readiness  of  the 
business  management  to  cope  with  any  emergency,  that 
another  retail  store  was  arranged  for  before  the  debris 
had  cooled  off,  and  there  was  scarcely  an  interniption  to 
the  large  trade  of  the  concern.  The  wholesale  building 
and  warehouse  were  untouched  by  the  fire,  and  the 
entire  business  is  now  prospering  as  though  no  disaster 
had   eonio  near. 

Mr.  Trumbull  was  married  July  17,  1888,  to  Miss 
Katherine  Jaas,  a  daughter  of  a  former  resident  of 
Florissant,  Missouri,  where  her  father  died  while  she 
was  still  an  infant  and  Mrs.  Trumbull  was  reared  in 
the  home  of  a  prosperous  minister,  who  had  been  a 
close  friend  of  the  family.  Mr.  Trumbull's  attractive 
residence  in  Dallas  is  at  2508  McKinney  Avenue. 

Feed  H.  Lowrance.  For  fifteen  years  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  bar,  Mr.  Lowrance  has  attained  a  position 
of  distinctive  ability  in  his  profession,  is  identified  with 
large  business  affairs,  and  has  a  high  place  in  social 
and  civic  circles  of  his  home  city. 

Fred  H.  Lowrance,  whose  offices  as  attorney  are  in 
the  ScoUard  building  of  Dallas,  was  bom  in  Tupelo, 
Lee  county,  Mississippi,  January  8,  1873.  His  par- 
ents were  William  L.  and  Cordie  (Stewart)  Lowrance, 
the  father  formerly  of  North  Carolina  and  the  mother 
from  ^lississippi.  His  father  was  a  man  of  prominence 
during  his  active  career,  and  is  now  living  retired  in 
San  Antonio,  seventy-eight  years  of  age.  He  was  by 
profession  a  minister  of  the  I*resbyterian  church,  and 
for  many  years  was  a  loyal  and  devoted  worker  in  be- 
half of  that  denomination.  During  the  Civil  war  he 
was  Colonel  of  the  Thirty-Fourth  North  Carolina  Regu- 
lars, and  made  a  notable  record  as  a  Confederate  offi- 
cer. He  commanded  General  Scales  brigade  at  battle 
of  Gettysburg.  In  1868  he  moved  to  Mississippi,  where 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  senate  in  1876, 


serving  in  that  body  until  1880.  In  1881  on  coming 
to  Texas  he  organized  several  churches  in  this  state  and 
was  a  minister.  Some  years  ago  he  retired  from  active 
work,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  honored  as  the  older 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy. 

Mr.  Lowrance,  as  a  boy,  attended  the  public  schools 
in  the  town  where  he  was  reared,  and  was  also  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Austin  Academy,  where  he  was  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1893.     Then  entering  the 
University  of  Texas  he  was  graduated  in   1896,    with 
the  degree  of  LL.  B.  and  in  1897  was  awarded  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Laws.    At  the  beginning  of  his  prac- 
tice he  opened  an  office  in  Dallas  under  the  firm  name 
of  Read  and  Lo\vrance,  and  now  for  fifteen  years   has 
been  one  of  the  rising  attorneys  of  the  city,  and  his 
firm  has  had  a  generous  share  of  the  legal  business  in 
this  locality.    He  became  city  attorney  of  the  Oak  Cliff 
Corporation  and  was  instrumental  in  securing  the    an- 
nexation  of   that   suburb  to   the   city  of  Dallas.      Mr. 
Lowrance  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Central  Ice 
&  Cold  Storage  Company  of  Dallas. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1910,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Christine  Young,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  P.  and  Kath- 
erine Young,  both  of  Marshall,  Texas.  Mrs.  Lo-wrance 
belongs  to  one  of  the  old  and  prominent  families  of 
East  Texas.  Her  grandmother,  Elizabeth  Peters  Toung 
came  to  Texas  in  the  very  early  period  of  settlement, 
and  located  on  land  that  is  now  the  city  of  Marshall. 
She  was  born  in  the  year  1818,  and  died  at  the  ripe  old 
age  of  ninety-three.  An  aunt  of  Mrs.  Lowrance 's  was 
Mrs.  Young  Terell,  the  wife  of  the  late  Judge  J.  C. 
Terell  of  Fort  Worth.  Mrs.  Terell,  for  a  nun^ber  of 
years,  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  known  of  Texas 
women  in  the  Women's  Club,  and  their  large  movements. 
She  was  the  first  president  of  the  Woman's  Federation 
Club  of  Texas,  and  was  also  campaign  manager  for 
Mrs.  Pennybacker,  in  the  latter 's  successful  campaign 
for  election  as  president  of  the  United  States  'Women's 
Federation  Club.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowrance  have  a  charm- 
ing home  in  Dallas  and  are  both  prominent  in  social 
affairs  of  this  city. 

Clarence  M.  Gmgsby,  M.  D.  A  physician  who  has 
gained  prominence  in  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his 
profession,  and  who  is  one  of  the  successful  practition- 
ers at  Dallas,  Dr.  Grigsby  has  been  engaged  in  actiTe 
practice  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  since  1910  has 
been  located  in  the  city  of  Dallas.  He  has  his  offices  in 
the  South  Western  building,  and  has  enjoyed  a  large 
practice  among  the  better  class  of  patients  in  this  city. 
He  is  one  of  the  physicians  who  maintain  a  progres- 
sive interest  in  both  the  science  and  the  organized 
activities  of  their  profession,  and  has  been  each  year, 
since  his  graduation  from  medical  college,  improving 
his  own  capabilities  and  rendering  his  services  of  greater 
value  to  the  community  in  which  he  has  resided. 

Clarence  M.  Grigsby  is  a  native  of  Louisiana,  having 
been  bom  at  Homer,  Louisiana,  on  October  27,  1868. 
His  parents  were  Luke  M.  and  Lucilla  (Eason)  Grigsby. 
The  family  came  to  Texas  in  1881,  when  Clarence  M. 
was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  located  at  Kaufman. 
The  doctor  received  his  early  education  partly  in 
native  state,  and  also  in  the  public  schools  of 
man,  and  after  he  had  arrived  at  the  point  in  hia 
where  he  was  sure  of  his  inclination  for  life  of  nsefnl- 
ness,  he  directed  his  efforts  to  the  medical  profession. 
Entering  the  well  known  College  of  Physicians  at  Balti- 
more, he  was  graduated  from  that  institution  with  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  in  1893,  and  in  the  same  year  opened 
his  office  for  practice  in  his  home  town  of  Kaozman. 
He  was  one  of  the  successful  physicians  of  that  vieiiiitj 
up  to  1910,  in  which  year  he  came  to  Dallas. 

Dr.  Grigsby,  in  addition  to  carrying  the  hurdeiis  of 
a  large  private  practice,  is  also  professor  of  prinoipihs 
and  practices  of  medicine   at   Baylor   UniwatT  — 

has  membership  in  the  Dallas  County  Medical 
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Texas  State  Medical  Society,  and  the  American 
jal  Association,  and  is  popular  both  among  the 
•ers  of  his  profession  and  in  the  general  rank  of 
Qship.  Fraternally  he  is  aflUiated  with  the  Ma- 
Order,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Independent 
of  Odd  Fellows  and  has  served  as  Chancellor 
lander  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

Grigsby  married  Miss  Bosa  Webb,  a  daughter  of 
i.  M.  D.  Webb  and  Carrie  (Jackson)  Webb  of 
?n,  Louisiana. 

Eeid  Williams.  It  is  a  precedent  of  long  stand- 
bat  from  the  ranks  of  the  bar  are  recruited  many 
e  ablest  civic  readers,  and  in  more  recent  times 
»f  the  law  have  also  gained  almost  equal  prominence 
siness  circles.  In  both  cases  the  practice  has  been 
med  by  Mr.  H.  Reid  Williams,  one  of  the  well 
1  attorneys  of  Dallas.  Mr.  Williams  has  served  his 
tuency,  as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  has  been 
nent  in  municipal  politics,  and  is  one  of  the  high 
lawyers   of   the   metropolis   of   north    Texas.      He 

his  career  without  special  advantages  in  the  way 
ucation  or  influential  friends  to  promote  him,  and 
on  his  way  by  his  own  eflPorts  to  a  place  of  recog- 
ability  in  the  bar  of  Dallas. 

Reid  Williams  was  bom  in  Bonham,  Fannin  county, 
.  on  the  sixteenth  of  March,  1880,  the  son  of  Gil- 
Lafayette  and  Caroline  M.  (Tidwell)  Williams, 
ather  was  a  veteran  of  the  war  between  the  states, 
as  a  hard  fighting  soldier  of  the  Confederacy  and 
nber  of  the  famous  Churchill  Brigade. 

Williams  was  reared  in  Bonham,  where  he  spent 
of  his  youth,  and  where  he  received  a  fair  educa- 
in  the  public  schools.  Subsequently  he  came  to 
iy  and  was  a  clerk  in  the  Sanger  Brothers  de- 
ent  store  until  1903.  It  was  during  this  time, 
tendance  at  night  school  and  industrious  applica- 
f  all  his  leisure  hours,  that  he  pursued  the  higher 
hes  of  literary  culture  and  also  his  studies  in 
By  the  use  of  all  his  spare  time  he  was  thus  pre- 

for  his  profession,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
I  in  November,  1904.  During  the  same  year  he 
up   the  active  practice  of  the  law  and   was  soon 

into  public  service.  From  May  1,  1905  until 
1906,  he  served  as  assistant  city  attorney. 
May,  1907,  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  city 
.  and  held  that  responsible  place  in  municipal  af- 
for  two  years.  In  the  election  of  1907  he  was 
ed  for  the  office  of  police  commissioner  and  then 
i  the  law  firm  of  Walker  &  Williams.  This  is 
f  the  fine  combinations  of  legal  talent  in  Dallas, 
as  its  offices  in  the  Commonwealth  building.  In 
iber,  1910,  Mr.  Williams  was  elected  representative 
Dallas  to  the  legislature,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
second  legislature.  He  has  also  taken  an  active 
St  in  military  affairs,  and  at  the  present  time  is 
n  of  Company  F  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  State 
lal  Guards. 

Corsifana,  Texas,  Mr.  Williams  was  united  in 
ifro  with  Miss  Vera  Holland,  a  daughter  of  G.  A. 
lorence  (McClure)  Holland.  The  three  children 
'ir  marriage  are  as  follows:  Reid  H.,  born  May 
•o;  Robert  Allen,  born  July  7,  1908;  and  Lucile, 
Tune  21,  1911. 

[Es  M.  Martin,  M.  D.  A  national  authority  in  elec- 
'rapeutics  and  X-ray  practice,  Dr.  Martin  has 
red  distinction  upon  the  profession  of  medicine 
cas  by  his  long  and  active  membership,  and  for  a 
r  of  years  has  been  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
sful  physicians  at  Dallas.  At  the  beginning  of 
actice  twenty  years  ago.  Dr.  Martin  devoted  him- 
3  the  general  lines  of  the  profession,  but  being 
of  progressive  ideas  and  a  thorough  student,  his 
'  has  expanded  with  increasing  years  and  apace 
he  rapid  advance  of  the  science  in  its  various  de- 


partments. In  this  way  he  adopted  later  in  his  profes- 
sional career  a  special  study  of  the  new  branches  brought 
into  practical  application  through  discoveries  in  the 
X-ray  and  the  comparatively  new  science  of  electro- 
therapeutics. His  specialization  iji  these  branches  have 
given  him  not  only  a  large  reputation  as  a  successful 
practitioner,  but  also  a  prominent  place  in  the  field  of 
medical  education  and  authorship. 

James  M.  Martin  was  bom  in  Phelps  county,  Mis- 
souri, in  1867,  a  son  of  Charles  M.  and  Valeria  (Simp- 
son) Martin,  his  father  having  been  a  substantia  farmer 
and  stock  raiser,  and  for  one  term  a  representative  in 
the  Missouri  State  Legislature.  Dr.  Martin  began  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  state,  then 
entered  the  noted  normal  school  at  Valparaiso,  Indiana, 
and  pursued  his  studies  in  general  medicine  at  the  St. 
Louis  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Gradu- 
ating in  1892  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  he  has  since 
taken  post-graduate  courses  in  both  Chicago  and  New 
York.  Immediately  after  graduating  from  the  St.  Louis 
school  in  1892,  Dr.  Martin  came  to  Texas  and  began 
practice  at  Hillsboro  in  Hill  county.  He  was  for  six 
years  located  at  Hillsboro,  and  for  nine  years  at  Mas- 
sey  in  the  same  county. 

Dr.  Martin  has  been  a  practitioner  at  Dallas  since  the 
fall  of  1906,  and  during  these  years  has  specialized  in 
electro-therapeutics  and  X-ray  methods.  His  practice 
is  almost  entirely  in  these  lines.  Dr.  Martin  is  professor 
of  electro-therapeutics  and  X-ray  methods  in  the  Bay- 
lor University  Medical  School,  and  holds  the  same  chair 
in  the  Southern  Methodist  University  Medical  School. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Baptist  Memo- 
rial Sanitarium  at  Dallas,  having  charge  of  the  X-ray 
Department  in  that  institution. 

In  1912  was  published  ''Practical  Electro-Therapeu- 
tics,^' a  work  that  covers  the  entire  field  of  electro- 
therapeutics and  its  practical  application  to  medicine, 
and  as  the  author  of  this  work,  Dr.  Martin 's  name  has 
been  given  extended  reputation  throughout  the  pro- 
fession in  this  country  and  abroad.  Dr.  Martin  is  a 
member  of  all  the  state,  county  and  local  medical  asso- 
ciations, and  of  the  American  X-ray  Society. 

One  of  the  prominent  Masons  of  Texas  Dr.  Martin 
has  taken  thirty-two  degrees  of  the  Scottish  Bite,  and 
his  lodge  is  Brandon  Hill  County  Lodge  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 
and  he  is  affiliated  with  Hella  Temple  No.  34  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine  in  Dallas.  His  marriage  occurred  Jan- 
uary 22,  1893,  when  Miss  Emma  Auerbach  became  his 
wife.  Mrs.  Martin  is  a  native  of  Missouri  and  belongs 
to  a  noted  German  family,  whose  name  has  been  fa- 
miliar in  many  departments  of  activity.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Martin  have  one  son,  Charles  L.,  who  is  now  a  student  of 
electrical  engineering  at  the  University  of  Texas,  in 
the  class  of  1914.  The  Martin  residence  in  Dallas  is 
at  723  Haines  avenue. 

August  S.  Guillot.  Whether  considered  as  an  exec- 
utive or  as  an  expert,  Mr.  Guillot  is  a  foremost  figure  in 
the  great  field  of  mining  enterprise,  and  has  held  im- 
portant offices  and  commissions  with  mining  undertakings 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  South  Africa, 
and  in  various  parts  of  America.  Mr.  Guillot  is  a  native 
son  of  Dallas,  a  representative  of  a  family  whose  name 
was  synonymous  with  early  industry  and  fine  citizenship 
in  this  vicinity.  He  was  reared  in  the  city,  received  hif 
early  business  training  in  this  state,  and  then  began 
his  f-aioer  as  a  mining  expert  in  the  distant  fields  of 
South  Africa,  where  he  became  associated  with  some  of 
the  most  notable  figures  in  that  romantic  gold  center. 
Mr.  Guillot  maintains  offices  as  a  mining  broker  and 
assayer  in  the  Gaston  Building  at  Dallas. 

August  S.  Guillot  was  born  in  Dallas  in  1868,  a  son 
of  Maxime  and  Mary  (Mullen)  Guillot.  His  birthplace, 
the  old  Guillot  family  home,  was  in  the  second  block 
north  of  the  present  court  house.  His  early  education 
was  acquired  in  the  Dallas  schools,  and  subsequently  from 
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1879  to  1882  he  attended  St.  Mary's  College  in  Gal- 
veston. Although  while  a  school  hoy,  he  had  become 
interested  in  mining,  and  had  centered  his  ambition  upon 
achievement  in  that  field,  he  began  his  career  in  more 
prosiac  and  assured  fashion,  by  becoming  a  master  of 
stenography.  An  expert  in  this  line,  he  served  efficiently 
for  several  years  in  various  railroad  offices  of  Texas, 
and  for  some  time  was  court  reporter  for  the  legal 
department  for  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  B.  B. 
Company.  His  steady  pursuit  of  this  work  gave  him 
the  means  and  the  opportunity  finally  for  the  change 
and  travel  which  he  had  long  set  his  heart  upon.  In- 
stead of  seeking  fortune  and  fame  in  his  own  country, 
he  went  to  South  Africa,  at  a  time  when  the  goldfields 
of  that  region  were  figuring  largely  in  the  world's  news 
and  there  he  came  in  contact  with  such  characters  as 
Cecil  Bhodes,  the  founder  of  the  British  interests  in  that 

§art  of  the  world;  with  Barney  Bamato,  the  eccentric 
iamond  king;  with  John  Hays  Hammond,  the  noted 
American  who  acquired  fame  and  fortune  in  South 
Africa,  and  who  has  subsequently  become  a  prominent 
figure  in  politics  and  public  affairs  in  the  United  States; 
and  with  Paul  Kreuger,  the  former  president  of  the 
Boers. 

By  1890,  at  the  age  of  22  years,  Mr.  Guillot  had 
attained  position  of  president  of  the  American  Explora- 
tion Company  at  South  Africa,  and  was  at  the  head  of 
the  expedition  conducted  by  that  company  into  the 
country  north  of  Kimberly.  He  acquired  large  inter- 
ests during  his  residence  in  South  Africa,  and  has  sub- 
sequently extended  his  holdings  and  activities  into  many 
other  centers  of  the  mining  industries.  He  has  been  an 
operator  in  South  America,  in  Mexico  and  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  now  at  the  head  of  companies  which  con- 
trol valuable  properties  in  Mexico,  Colorado,  California, 
Arizona  and  Nevada.  At  Dallas,  he  maintains  bis 
offices  as  broker  and  assayer,  and  has  a  large  business 
through  the  medium  of  these  offices. 

Mr.  Guillot  is  a  member  of  the  American  Mining:  Con- 
gress, and  fraternally  is  affiliated  with  the  Order  of 
Elks  and  with  the  Local  Lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 
He  was  married  in  1893  to  Miss  Anna  Began,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Began,  of  Waco,  Texas,  formerly  from 
Paradise,  Kentucky.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guillot  are  the 
parents  of  one  son,  Maxime  Guillot  3rd.  Their  home  is 
at  4019  Oak  Lawn  avenue,  in  Dallas. 

The  founder  of  the  Guillot  family  in  north  Texas 
was  the  late  Maxime  Guillot,  whose  career  must  always 
share  an  important  place  in  history  of  pioneer  person- 
alities and  industries  of  this  state.  Both  throusrh  his 
principal  work  as  a  business  man  and  manufacturer,  and 
also  through  his  high  character,  he  left  an  important 
heritage  to  the  community  with  which  he  was  so  long 
identified.  Maxime  Guillot  was  born  in  Angers.  France, 
December  10,  1824,  and  the  first  of  February.  1847, 
arrived  penniless  at  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  He  was 
a  skilled  artisan,  having  acquired  his  trade  as  wagon 
and  carriage  maker  in  his  native  country,  and  soon 
obtained  employment  in  New  Orleans.  The  periodical 
scourge  of  yellow  fever  drove  him  away  from  that  city 
and  his  employment,  and  he  took  refuge  first  at  Shreve- 
port,  where  he  spent  some  time  with  an  old  French  pio- 
neer of  that  locality.  While  there,  he  and  two  com- 
panions constructed  a  rude  and  primitive  cart  out  of 
sassafras  trees,  without  the  use  of  metal  or  nails  of 
any  kind,  and  with  an  old  horse,  both  decrepit  and 
infirm,  the  young  men  set  out  for  northern  Texas, 
finally  arriving  in  Benton  county.  There  were  few 
French  speaking  people  in  this  part  of  Texas  at  the 
time,  and  Mr.  Guillot  experienced  gre.it  difficulty  in 
getting  work  of  any  kind  to  do.  However,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1850  he  went  to  Fort  Worth,  where  he  sold  the 
sassafras  cart  for  $10.00  and  while  there  made  the 
acquaintance  of  ^lajor  Arnold,  who  at  that  time  was 
commander  of  the  military  post  there,  and  who  spoke 
the  French  language  with  fluency.     As  a  result  of  this 


acquaintance,  Mr.  Guillot  obtained  work  as  the  gov- 
ernment wagonmaker,  at  a  salary  of  $20.00  per  month. 
His  skill  at  the  trade  soon  brought  him  double  that 
salary,  and  from  that  time  on  his  success  was  practi- 
cally assured.  After  Fort  Worth  was  abandoned  as  a 
government  military  post,  Mr.  Guillot  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Dallas,  with  which  city  from  its  pioneer  con- 
ditions until  the  later  era  of  modem  developments,  he 
was  closely  identified  for  many  years.  At  Dallas  he 
set  up  a  shop  as  a  private  wagonmaker,  his  quarters  at 
first  being  very  simple  and  of  a  temporary  nature,  but 
within  two  or  three  years  his  business  had  so  increased 
froip  custom  drawn  from  localities  fully  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  distant,  that  he  was  compelled  to  enlarge 
his  business,  and  establish  it  on  a  permanent  scale  as  a 
large  local  industry. 

In  1853  Maxime  Guillot  returned  to  France  for  a 
double  purpose — to  marry  Mademoselle  Drouard,  a  sis- 
ter of  one  of  his  comrades  with  whom  he  had  entered 
Texas,  and  also  to  bring  back  with  him  to  the  states 
some  experienced  assistants  in  the  wagonmaking  busi- 
ness. After  a  year  in  his  native  land,  he  returned  to 
Dallas  bringing  his  wife  and  four  French  wagonmak- 
ers.  With  this  nucleus  of  the  business  organization,  he 
became  the  founder  of  the  first  important  manufactur- 
ing enterprise  of  any  kind  in  northern  Texas.  The 
Guillot  industry  prospered  beyond  all  -expectations,  and 
in  many  ways  was  a  nucleus  for  the  growing  young  city 
of  Dallas,  and  a  part  of  the  substantial  foundation  on 
which  the  modern  prosperity  of  the  city  has  been  erected. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  Mr.  Guillot  was 
appointed  under  the  Confederate  government  superin- 
tendent of  the  factory  established  at  Lancaster,  Texas, 
for  the  manufacturing  of  army  wagons.  He  had  charge 
of  this  important  plant  for  four  years,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  practically  retired  from  business, 
.  having  at  that  time  a  handsome  competence  and  also 
a  reputation  for  industrial  skill  and  character  as  a  busi- 
ness man,  second  to  none  in  the  state. 

The  death  of  Maxime  Guillot  whose  career  has  been  so 
briefly  sketched,  occurred  at  Dallas  on  the  twenty-third 
of  October,  1889.  His  passing  was  mourned  as  that  of 
one  of  the  best  of  the  pioneer  citizens  of  this  community, 
and  his  name  will  always  have  a  place  among  the  early 
founders  of  Dallas.  His  first  wife  passed  away  in  1856, 
leaving  one  son,  Maxime,  Jr.  In  1859  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Mullen,  who  survived  her  husband  and  died  on 
May  31,  1896.  She  was  the  mother  of  several  children, 
including  August  S.  whose  career  has  been  sketched  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  this  article. 

Elbert  H.  McClure.  As  president  of  the  Kirby 
Instrument  Company,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  Elbert  H.  Mc- 
Clure had  been  identified  with  a  concern  that  has  come 
to  be  a  prominent  factor  in  the  commercial  activities 
of  the  city,  and  has  reached  a  place  where  he  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  foremost  business  men  of  Dallas,  as  well 
as  one  who  has  had  a  leading  place  in  its  civic  develop- 
ment. 

Born  on  a  farm  near  Jacksonville,  Morgan  county, 
Illinois,  on  November  7,  1874,  Elbert  H.  McClure  is  the 
son  of  Clark  O.  and  Lizzie  R.  (Hamilton)  McClure. 
The  father  was  born  in  Boone  county,  Missouri,  and 
when  he  was  married  moved  to  Morgan  county,  Hlinois, 
where  he  lived  for  several  years,  coming  to  Atascosa 
county,  Texas,  in  1878.  There  he  established  himself 
on  a  sheep  ranch,  and  continued  for  a  few  years,  when 
he  removed  to  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  there  he  was 
for  many  years  successfully  engaged  in  the  live  stock 
business.  In  1893,  however,  he  withdrew  from  that 
industry  and  engaged  in  the  life  insurance  business, 
passing  with  rapidity  from  the  status  of  a  solicitor 
to  that  of  general  agent,  and  in  May,  1895  (finding  it 
essential  to  his  well  being  to  become  more  centrally 
located),  he  moved  to  Dallas,  where  he  died  some  four 
years  later,  in  1899.     The  mother,  who  is  a  native  of 
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Calloway  county,  Missouri,  is  still  living  in  Dallas. 
The  McClure  family  is  one  of  Scotch  descent,  the  first 
of  the  American  branch  coming  from  Scotland  and 
locating  in  Virginia  in  the  early  days  of  the  American 
Republic,  and  their  descendants  gradually  spreading 
into  Kentucky  and  Missouri. 

Elbert  H.  McClure  was  a  boy  when  the  family  moved 
to  San  Antonio,  and  there  he  received  the  best  part  of 
his  early  education.  He  was  still  at  an  early  age  when 
he  became  connected  with  his  father  in  the  insurance 
business,  in  which  he  continued  for  a  number  of  years. 
On  March  4,  1901,  he  identified  himself  with  the  old 
W.  S.  Kirby  Company,  dealers  in  drugs,  surgical  and 
dental  instruments  in  Dallas.  Mr.  McClure  entered  the 
service  of  this  concern  as  a  traveling  salesman  for  them, 
and  he  continued  in  that  capacity  until  March,  1903, 
when  he  was  offered  the  position  of  general  manager 
of  the  surgical  and  dental  instrument  department.  He 
accepted  the  position,  and  remained  thus  occupied  until 
the  first  of  July,  1905.  It  was  then  that  he  organized 
the  present  Kirby  Instrument  Company  and  took  over 
from  the  old  company  its  surgical  and  dental  instru- 
ment department.  Mr.  McClure  became  president  of 
the  new  organiaztion  and  under  his  capable  manage- 
ment and  progressive  methods,  the  house  has  come  to 
be  a  center  for  the  distribution  of  that  class  of  instru- 
ments  in   this   state. 

Mr.  McClure  is  a  man  who  has  always  been  busy  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  city,  and  it  was  in  the  offices 
of  the  Kirby  Instrument  Company,  on  the  afternoon 
of  February  27,  1907,  that  a  meeting  was  held  where 
plans  were  discussed  for  the  election  of  a  City  Commis- 
sion, under  the  new  city  charter.  Those  present  at  that 
first  meeting  were  Mr.  McClure,  M.  H.  Mahana,  B.  E. 
Julian  and  J.  D.  Aldridge.  Another  meeting  was  held 
at  the  same  place  on  the  following  morning,  at  which 
were  present  the  above  named  gentlemen  and  J.  W. 
Slaughter,  L.  W.  Campbell,  John  A.  Barnard,  and  Fred 
Lowrance.  They  agreed  at  this  meeting  to  start  a  move- 
ment on  foot  for  the  placing  in  the  field  of  representa- 
tive business  men  in  the  positions  which  the  provision 
for  five  city  commissioners  called  for,  thesje  men  being 
called  to  act  as  administrators  of  the  affairs  of  the  city. 
On  March  4,  following,  another  meeting  was  held,  more 
formal  in  its  nature,  and  at  which  were  present  some 
sixty  representative  citizens  of  the  city.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  the  office  of  the  Builders'  Exchange,  with  J. 
W.  Slaughter  presiding,  and  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Citizens*  Association,  which  within  a  few 
days  thereafter  numbered  among  its  membership  the 
representatives  of  the  leading  interests  of  the  city,  and 
the  exponents  of  progress,  regardless  of  party  lines  or 
preferences.  Henry  D.  Lindsley  was  chosen  president 
of  the  body  and  Mr.  McClure  became  its  first  secre- 
tary. They  named  a  ticket  headed  by  Stephen  J.  Hay, 
the  same  being  elected  by  an  enormous  majority  in  May, 
1907.  This  campaign  was  one  of  the  most  notable  victo- 
ries for  a  clean  and  wholesome  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  city  that  has  ever  been  experienced,  and 
gave  a  most  valuable  impetus  to  the  upward  progress  of 
the  community. 

Mr.  McClure  is  a  member  of  the  McKinney  Avenue 
Baptist  church,  of  Dallas,  and  is  fraternally  identified 
with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  being  a  member  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  body,  in  which  he  has  attained  the  thirty- 
Fccontl  degree,  and  is  also  a  member  of  Hella  Temple, 
Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine,  nnd  of  Dallas  Lodge  No.  760,  Ancient  Free  and 
Acce[)ted  Masons. 

On  January  9,  1897,  Mr.  McClure  was  united  in  mar- 
ria^^e  with  Miss  Carrie  G.  Johnston,  in  Los  Angeles, 
California.  She  is  a  daughter  of  James  Johnston,  of 
Roodhouse,  Illinois,  where  he  was  prominent  as  an 
attorney.  Three  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McClure, — Waunda,  Ruth  and  Mahala  McClure. 
The    familv    home    is    located    at    No.    3609    Oak    Grove 


avenue,  this  city,  and  is  one  of  the  representative  resi- 
dences of  the  place. 

William  P.  Peter.  The  oldest  and  best  known  firm 
of  public  accountants  in  north  Texas  is  that  of  Peter 
&  Company,  whose  offices  are  in  the  Praetorian  Build- 
ing at  Dallas.  Modem  business  methods  have  recog- 
nized and  accepted  the  thorough  usefulness  and  prac- 
tical indispensability  of  the  science  of  accounting  as 
a  safeguard  and  measure  of  practical  common  sense  in 
all  business  establishments  whether  large  or  small.  But 
this  conception  and  appreciation  of  the  usefulness  of 
accounting  is  to  a  large  degree  of  comparatively  recent 
growth,  and  the  profession  is  therefore  a  new  one,  yet 
none-the-less  important  and  dignified  in  its  rank  among 
the  professions  and  departments  of  the  modern  com- 
mercial and  industrial  era. 

Mr.  William  P.  Peter  came  into  his  present  profession 
through  a  long  experience  beginning  a  number  of  years 
ago  as  clerk  in  a  country  store.  He  was  bom  in  Wash- 
ington county,  Kentucky,  January  20,  1866,  a  son  of 
Preston  and  Isabel  (Harber)  Peter.  His  father  was 
an  able  physician  and  surgeon  of  Kentucky,  and  was 
noted  throughout  the  state  for  his  surgical  skill.  Both 
the  Peter  and  the  Harber  families  came  to  America  in 
company  with  the  Father  of  Methodism,  John  Wesley, 
and  the  members  of  both  families  were  among  the 
prominent  upholders  of  this  faith  throughout  the  state 
of  Kentucky.  The  great-grandfather  of  the  Dallas 
business  man,  Colonel  Straughan,  served  in  the  war  with 
Mexico,  leading  the  First  Kentucky  volunteers. 

William  P.  Peter,  after  leaving  the  Fuqua  Institute 
of  Logan  county,  Kentucky,  where  he  acquired  most  of 
his  early  education,  began  practical  work  as  a  clerk  in 
a  country  store  at  Olmstead.  Kentucky,  where  he  con- 
tinned  for  four  years.  His  next  experience  was  in  the 
newspaper  business  as  reporter  on  the  Daily  Avalanche 
and  Srimitnr  of  Memphis,  Tennespee.  In  1892  he  located 
at  Dallas  where  he  entered  a  wholesale  importing  firm 
and  was  connected  with  that  business  in  its  clerical  and 
executive  departments  up  to  1905.  In  that  year  he 
organized  the  firm  of  Peter  &  Company,  Accountants, 
and  has  enjoyed  a  very  large  business  both  in  the  city 
and  throughout  the  state. 

Mr.  Peter  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  W.  Vaughan, 
a  daughter  of  James  and  Frances  Vaughan  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

W.  Frank  Knox.  As  one  of  the  chief  railroad  cen- 
ters of  the  southwest,  Dallas  has  long  enjoyed  the 
presence  among  her  local  citizenship  of  able  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroad  world,  and  these  railroad 
officials  have  not  only  occupied  prominent  places  because 
of  their  business  rank  and  responsibilities,  but  have 
been  among  the  most  enterprising  and  public-spirited 
contributors  to  the  greatness  and  growth  of  the  city. 
One  of  the  best  known  of  the  railway  officials  who  now 
have  their  headquarters  and  residence  in  Dallas  is  Mr. 
W.  Frank  Knox,  who  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Gulf,  Texas  &  Western  Eailroad. 

Mr.  Knox  is  a  native  of  New  York  City,  where  lie 
was  born  May  27,  1865.  He  comes  of  a  prominent 
family  of  merchants  in  that  city.  His  parents  were 
William  G.  and  Belinda  (Henderson)  Knox.  His  father 
built  up  and  for  many  years  conducted  a  large  and 
prosperous  wholesale  drygoods  house  in  New  York  city, 
and  finally  retired  in  1900  from  his  business  career,  and 
is  now  living  in  the  metropolis  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight. 

W.  Frank  Knox  attended  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  after  leaving  college  entered  the  export 
commission  business  as  a  buyer  for  one  of  the  largest 
houses  in  that  line  in  New  York  City.  With  the  varied 
experience  in  commercial  affairs,  Mr.  Knox  came  to 
Texas  in  1889  to  take  up  his  duties  as  treasurer  of  the 
New  Birmingham  Iron  &  Land  Company,  which  estab- 
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lished  its  oflSces  in  Cherokee  county.  Mr.  Knox  con- 
tinued to  make  his  home  in  this  county  until  1902,  at 
which  date  he  moved  to  Tyler  in  Smith  county,  where 
he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Ben  B.  Cain.  These 
two  gentlemen  who  are  now  so  well  known  in  railroad 
circles  of  north  Texas  were  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  at  Tyler,  until  1909.  Since  then  both  of  them 
have  been  prominently  connected  with  the  Gulf,  Texas 
&  Western  Bailroad,  Mr.  Knox  being  elected  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  company  at  that  time,  and  still 
occupying  that  position.  Towards  the  close  of  1912 
Mr.  Knox  was  one  of  the  influential  group  of  citizens 
who  organized  the  Merchants  National  Bank  at  Dal- 
las, and  on  its  organization  he  was  made  its  active  vice 
president. 

Mr.  Knox  was  married  in  Tyler,  Texas,  November 
25,  1896,  to  Miss  Mittie  Alford,  a  daughter  of  Benja- 
min and  Maria  Alford.  They  are  the  parents  of  two 
children:  W.  Frank  Jr.,  who  was  born  June  20,  1901, 
and  Helen  Barrett,  born  May  24,  1907. 

Albert  A.  Jackson.  The  career  of  Albert  A.  Jack- 
son is  a  noble  illustration  of  what  independence,  self- 
faith  and  persistency  can  accomplish  in  America.  He 
is  a  self-made  man  in  the  most  significant  sense  of  the 
term,  for  no  one  helped  him  in  a  financial  way  and  he 
is  self-educated.  As  a  young  man  he  was  strong,  vig- 
erous  and  self-reliant.  He  trusted  in  his  own  ability  and 
did  things  single-handed  and  alone.  To-day  he  stands 
supreme  as  a  successful  business  man  and  a  loyal  and 
public -spirited  citizen.  Most  of  his  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  fruits  and  produce  business,  his  head- 
quarters being  at  1509-11  Elm  street,  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

Albert  A.  Jackson  was  born  in  Guthrie  county,  Iowa, 
in  1862.  He  is  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Hettie  (Smith) 
Jackson,  the  former  of  whom  was  a  farmer  in  Iowa  in 
his  younger  days.  In  1867  the  family  located  in  Kan- 
sas, to  the  public  schools  of  which  state  the  subject  of 
this  review  is  indebted  for  his  preliminary  educational 
training. 

In  1878  Albert  A.  Jackson  came  to  Dallas.  Texas, 
and  in  1883,  in  company  with  his  brother  William  R. 
formed  the  firm  of  A.  A.  Jackson  &  Brother,  whole- 
sale fruits  and  produce.  The  business  was  begun  with 
a  capital  of  but  five  hundred  dollars  and  has  grown  so 
that,  in  1912,  it  amounts  to  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars per  year.  The  first  headquarters  were  in  a  small 
building  in  East  Dallas  and  in  1888  the  firm  located  at 
1509-11  Elm  street  in  a  two-story  building,  whose  lat- 
eral dimensions  were  fifty  feet  by  two  hundred.  Finally, 
as  the  concern  outgrew  these  premises,  a  two-story  build- 
ing with  basement  was  erected  on  the  Houston  &  Texas 
Central  Railway  tracks,  on  the  corner  of  Pearl  and 
Marilla  streets,  in  1912.  This  building  is  one  hundred 
and  eleven  feet  by  one  hundred  and  eleven  and  is  known 
as  the  finest  equipped  produce  house  in  the  United 
States.  It  contains  a  cold-storage  plant  and  the  struc- 
ture is  erected  in  such  a  manner  that  if  need  be  addi- 
tional stories  can  be  added  at  any  time.  William  R. 
Jackson  died  in  1894  and  since  that  time  Albert  A.  Jack- 
son has  conducted  the  business  individually,  the  same 
being  now  known  as  A.  A.  Jackson  &  Company. 

Mr.  Jackson  is  a  director  in  the  American  Exchange 
National  Bank,  the  Dallas  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  the 
Title  &  Guarantee  Company,  the  Southern  Traction 
Company,  the  Southwestern  Life  Insurance  Company 
and  the  Adolphus  Hotel  Company.  He  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Pure  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Company  and  of 
the  Max  Hahn  Packing  Company.  Fraternally,  he  is 
affiliated  with  Dallas  Lodge,  No.  71,  Benevolent  &  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks;  and  Dallas  Lodge,  Knights  of 
Pythias.  His  political  support  is  given  to  the  Republi- 
can  party  but  he  is  not   an  office   seeker. 

In  1894  Mr.  Jackson  married  Miss  May  D.  Williams, 
a  daughter  of  C.  C.  Williams,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Jackson   have   two   children,    Albert    A., 


Jr.,  and  Mildred,  both  of  whom  are  attending  school  in 
Dallas.  The  family  maintain  their  home  in  a  beautiful 
residence  at  2905  Oak  Lawn  avenue,  and  the  same  is 
the  scene  of  many  attractive  social  gatherings. 

Edward  B.  Williams.  A  resident  of  Dallas  since 
1904,  Mr.  Williams  is  at  the  head  of  Edward  B.  Wil- 
liams &  Company,  a  legal  firm  doing  an  extensive  busi- 
ness in  commercial  law,  collections  and  adjustments, 
with  offices  in   the   Commonwealth   building. 

On  both  his  father's  and  mother's  side,  Mr.  Williams 
represents  prominent  ancestors.  He  was  bom  at  Fort 
Lyon  (a  military  post),  Colorado,  July  6,  1878.  His 
parents  are  Major  W.  M.  Williams,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Eugenia  L.  (Simon)  Williams.  Major  Williams  is  now 
a  retired  United  States  Army  officer,  residing  in  Chi- 
cago. He  entered  the  military  service  during  the  Civil 
War,  enlisting  as  a  private  in  the  45th  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry.  He  served  with  distinction  at  the  battles  of 
Nashville  and  Atlanta  and  was  with  Sherman  in  his 
campaign  in  that  section.  He  received  rapid  promotion 
to  the  various  grades,  reaching  that  of  Captain,  and 
was  breveted  Major  for  gallant  and  meritorious  serv- 
ice in  the  pursuit  of  the  Confederate  Cavalryman  John 
Morgan,   through    Indiana   and   Ohio. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  Major  Williams  was 
tendered  a  commission  as  Lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  Army,  which  he  accepted,  and  served  continu- 
ously up  to  the  date  of  his  retirement  from  active  serv- 
ice, with  the  rank  of  Major.  He  has  been  stationed 
at  the  various  army  posts  in  the  West,  and  in  fact 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  participated  in  the 
Indian  campaigns  which  marked  the  service  of  the  regu- 
lar army  during  the  decade  or  so  following  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War. 

Through  his  mother,  Mr.  Williams  is  connected  with 
eminent  members  of  the  Louisiana  legal  profession.  His 
mother's  father  is  Judge  Edward  Simon  of  St.  Martin- 
ville.  Louisiana,  a  locality  which  has  special  distinction 
in  American  literature  as  having  been  the  home  of 
*' Evangeline"  after  the  exile  of  the  Acadians  to  Lou- 
isiana. The  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Williams  was  Judge 
Edward  Simon,  for  many  years  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Louisiana. 

Edward  B.  Williams  received  his  higher  education  in 
the  Detroit  College  of  Law,  also  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  graduating  from  the  former  insti- 
tution in  1900  with  his  legal  degree.  On  September  1, 
1904,  he  located  in  Dallas,  in  the  employ  of  a  local 
mercantile  agency,  after  which  he  established  the  pres- 
ent firm,  which  now  enjoys  a  large  practice  in  its  spe- 
cial  branches. 

Mr.  Williams  is  a  captain  in  the  Texas  National 
Guards  and  is  Secretary  of  the  Dallas  Association  of 
Credit  Men.  He  was  married  November  30,  1904,  to 
Miss  Margaretta  Lewis,  a  daughter  of  Major  E.  C. 
Lewis  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Nashville  identified  with  large  railroad  interests,  besides 
being  interested  in  other  enterprises. 

Egbert  B.  Sanders.  One  of  the  most  progressive  real 
estate  operators  in  Amarillo  and  the  Panhandle  country 
is  Egbert  B.  Sanders,  who  has  been  identified  with  this 
city  for  the  past  six  or  seven  years,  and  has  led  a  long 
and  varied  career  as  civil  engineer,  real  estate  man,  and 
has  been  a  promoter  and  developer  of  various  large  en- 
terprises. 

Egbert  B.  Sanders  was  born  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  dur- 
ing a  visit  of  his  parents  there  from  their  home  at  Ma- 
rietta, Georgia,  on  June  29,  1867.  His  parents  were  Ad- 
dison H.  and  Amelia  (Barrows)  Sanders.  The  father,  a 
native  of  Virginia,  when  a  young  man  emigrated  to 
Scott  county,  Iowa,  in  1845,  about  the  time  Iowa  was 
admitted  to  the  Union,  he  being  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  that  state.  During  his  active  career  he  was  especially 
well  known  in  journalism.    He  was  editor  and  proprietor 
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of  many  papers  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Cairo  Delta  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  of  the  Evans- 
ville  Herald  at  Evansville,  Indiana,  and  owner  of  the 
Davenport  Gazette  in  Iowa,  and  was  connected  with 
many  other  newspapers.  During  the  Civil  war  he  en- 
listed with  the  Sixteenth  Iowa  Infantry,  being  lieuten- 
ant colonel  in  the  regiment,  and  at  the  battle  of  Corinth 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  wounded 
in  the  hip  at  that  battle,  but  did  not  leave  the  field 
until  the  fight  was  ended.  His  death  occurred  in  Mar- 
shalltown  Soldiers^  Home  in  Iowa,  on  November  7,  1912. 
His  birth  occurred  in  1822,  so  that  he  was  ninety  years 
of  age  when  he  died.  The  mother  was  born  in  Daven- 
port, Iowa;  was  reared  and  educated  there,  and  is  now  a 
resident  of  St.  Louis.  There  were  three  children  in  the 
family,  of  whom  Egbert  B.  was  the  first. 

As  a  boy  he  attended  the  public  schools  at  Marietta, 
Georgia,  and  also  those  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  high  school  in  the  latter  city  in  1884. 
When  only  twelve  years  old  he  had  his  first  experience 
in  the  real  estate  business  in  connection  with  his  grand- 
father, Egbert  Slorres  Barrows,  and  at  the  time  he  grad- 
uated from  high  school  he  had  accumulated  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  and  also  a  great  deal  of  experience,  which 
was  helpful  to  him  in  his  subsequent  career.  After 
leaving  high  school  he  became  an  employe  in  the  engi- 
neering department  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  and 
continued  with  that  line  of  work  until  1887.  For  one  year 
he  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, and  then  moved  to  eastern  Tennessee,  having  worked 
in  the  engineering  department  of  the  E.  T.  G.  &  M. 
Railway,  and  also  with  the  Southern  Railway  Company, 
after  the  latter  had  taken  over  the  former  railroad.  He 
continued  in  that  employment  for  twelve  years,  and  at 
the  same  time  carried  on  a  real  estate  business,  with  head 
offices  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  with  branch  establish 
ments  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
His  next  important  move  was  to  Oklahoma,  and  he  lo- 
cated on  a  farm  near  Elk  City,  during  which  time  he 
was  also  engaged  in  engineering  work.  He  obtained  a 
contract  for  the  erection  of  the  iNmerican  Bag  Company's 
Plant  at  Memphis,  Tennessee.  In  1906  he  moved  to 
Ainarillo  and  established  the  real  estate  office  conducted 
under  the  name  of  Egbert  B.  Sanders.  He  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  subdivisions  and  business  property,  and  conducts 
the  largest  business  ol  the  kind  in  the  Panhandle  in  this 
particular  line. 

Mr.  Sanders  has  given  the  full  benefit  of  his  experience 
an«l  business  enterprise  to  the  welfare  of  Amarillo.  For 
several  years  he  served  as  president  of  the  Amarillo 
Business  Men  's  Association.  He  is  not  active  in  politics, 
and  has  always  maintained  an  independent  attitude  to- 
ward the  political  party.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  Benev 
olent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  attends  the 
Episcopal  church.  He  has  been  twice  married.  He  was 
niarrie<l  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  in  November,  1895,  to  Miss- 
Edith  Merrill,  who  died  at  Elk  City,  Oklahoma,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1900.  Their  one  child  was  Egbert  B.  Jr.,  born  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  1806,  a  graduate  of  the  Wichita 
high  school  and  now  as-sistant  sporting  editor  on  the 
Wichita  Times.  Mr.  Sanders  was  married  at  Sio.ux  Falls, 
Iowa,  August  10,  1906,  to  Miss  Anna  Stallman,  daughter 
of  John  and  Mary  Stallman,  who  still  reside  at  Sioux 
Falls.  The  three  children  of  this  marriage  are  Jean 
Elsie  Sanders,  born  at  Amarillo  in  June,  1907;  Elma 
Marion,  born  in  August,  1909;  and  Virginia  Mary,  born 
at  Sioux  Falls,  February  12,  1912. 


Judge  Hiram  F.  Lively.  Former  County  Judge  of 
Dallas  county,  and  since  1895  an  influential  and  suc- 
cessful member  of  the  Dallas  bar,  Judge  Lively  has 
been  foremost  in  citizenship  and  through  his  individual 
career  is  an  excellent  representative  of  one  of  the  old- 
est families  of  north  and  east  Texas.  The  Lively  fam- 
ily have  been  identified  with  Texas  since  the  first  year 


of  the  Republic,  and  no  name  has  been  borne  with  more 
honor  and  with  greater  service  to  the  community  than 
this. 

Judge  Hiram  F.  Lively  was  bom  in  Wood  county, 
Texas,  June  12,  1867,  and  is  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Hiram  Y. 
and  Delilah  (Roberts)  Lively,  and  a  grandson  of  Phil- 
lip Lively,  who  came  to  this  state,  or  more  properly 
speaking  Republic,  in  1838.  The  family  was  founded  in 
America  by  the  great-grandfather  of  the  Dallas  county 
judge,  James  Lively,  who  was  born  in  England  or  Wales, 
and  who  settled  in  Virginia  where  he  was  a  planter  and 
slave  owner.  Phillip  Lively  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1787, 
began  life  as  a  school  master,  in  1833  with  his  wife  and 
children  migrated  over  the  mountains  to  Tennessee, 
where  he  lived  until  1838.  Having  spent  a  few  weeks 
in  Texas  in  1837,  in  1838  he  founded  a  colony  from  seven 
Tennessee  families  and  in  a  flatboat  they  journeyed  over 
the  various  rivers,  along  the  Mississippi  to  Vickburg, 
thence  up  the  Red  river  by  steamer  and  across  the  country 
by  wagons  and  teams  until  reaching  Nacogdoches,  within 
twelve  miles  of  which  old  settlement  Phillip  Lively  made 
his  first  location.  He  taught  school  in  that  vicinity  dur- 
ing 1839  and  his  death  occurred  early  in  1840.  Phillip 
Lively  married  Susanna  Young,  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
a  daughter  of  a  Baptist  minister.  They  reared  eight 
children,  among  whom  was  Hiram  Young  Lively. 

Hiram  Young  Lively  was  born  in  Monroe  county,  Vir- 
ginia, November  28,  1829,  was  eight  years  of  age  when 
the  family  came  to  Texas,  and  during  his  early  life 
experienced  to  the  full  all  the  limitations  and  hardships 
of  existence  in  this  border  frontier  between  the  Republic 
of  Texas  and  the  United  States.  At  times  his  mother  had 
to  limit  her  children  in  the  amount  of  corn-bread  they 
should  eat,  lest  the  supply  of  corn  should  be  exhausted 
before  another  crop  could  be  raised.  She  was  a  woman 
of  superior  ability,  and  carded,  spun  and  wove  the 
material  with  which  to  clothe  her  household.  Hiram 
Young  Lively  remained  at  home  and  assisted  his  mother 
in  the  care  of  the  homestead  until  he  was  twenty-six 
years  of  age.  In  1852  he  bought  land  in  Wood  county, 
only  four  acres  of  which  was  cleared,  and  without  build- 
ings; and  there  in  a  small  frame  house  which  he  erected 
he  began  his  independent  career,  improving  eighty  acres 
of  land  and  remaining  a  resident  there  and  an  active 
farmer  until  1881.  He  then  sold  out  and  bought  150 
acres  of  wild  prairie  land  in  Dallas  county,  ten  miles 
east  of  the  city  of  Dallas,  and  that  has  been  his  home 
ever  since.  He  was  converted  and  united  with  the  Bap- 
tist church  at  the  age  of  twenty,  began  preaching  the 
gospel  as  a  licensed  minister  in  1860,  in  3868  was 
regularly  ordained  and  for  many  years  held  pastorates 
in  different  localities.  During  the  war  he  held  the  office 
of  county  commissioner  of  Wood  county,  and  was  re- 
elected after  the  war,  but  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
office  prescribed  by  the  military  government  then  in  force 
throughout  Texas  and  resigned  rather  than  express  sym- 
pathy for  the  lost  cause.  He  was  married  on  September 
1,  1851,  to  Delilah  Roberts,  a  daughter  of  Stephen  G. 
and  Lucretia  (Robinson)  Roberts,  who  died  August  8, 
1872,  leavincr  eight  children,  namely:  Irena,  Susan, 
Mary,  John  J.,  Stephen  P  ,  Theresa,  Hiram  F.  and  Nannie 
R.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lively  married  in  1873  Abbie  Williams, 
who  died  in  1894,  and  in  1895  he  married  Mrs.  Fannie 
(Rhodes)   Walton. 

Hiram  F.  Lively  was  fourteen  years  of  age  when  his 
father  moved  from  the  old  homestead  in  Wood  county 
to  the  Dallas  county  farm.  His  education  had  been 
begun  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  county,  and 
he  continued  his  education  after  he  came  to  Dallas  county, 
and  in  1891  was  graduated  from  Baylor  University  at 
Waco.  He  then  took  up  the  study  of  law  at  Dallas,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1895,  having  been  engaged 
in  practice  ever  since,  so  far  as  his  public  duties  have 
permitted. 

Mr.  Lively  served  as  assistant  county  attorney  from 
the  fall  of  1900  to  the  fall  of  1902,  and  in  1904  was 
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of  many  papers  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Cairo  Delta  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  of  the  Evans- 
ville  Herald  at  Evansville,  Indiana,  and  owner  of  the 
Davenport  Gazette  in  Iowa,  and  was  connected  with 
many  other  newspapers.  During  the  Civil  war  he  en- 
listed with  the  Sixteenth  Iowa  Infantry,  being  lieuten- 
ant colonel  in  the  regiment,  and  at  the  battle  of  Corinth 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  wounded 
in  the  hip  at  that  battle,  but  did  not  leave  the  field 
until  the  fight  was  ended.  His  death  occurred  in  Mar- 
shalltown  Soldiers'  Home  in  Iowa,  on  November  7,  1912. 
His  birth  occurred  in  1822,  so  that  he  was  ninety  years 
of  age  when  he  died.  The  mother  was  born  in  Daven- 
port, Iowa;  was  reared  and  educated  there,  and  is  now  a 
resident  of  St.  Louis.  There  were  three  children  in  the 
family,   of  whom  Egbert  B.  was  the  first. 

As  a  boy  he  attended  the  public  schools  at  Marietta, 
Georgia,  and  also  those  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  high  school  in  the  latter  city  in  1884. 
When  only  twelve  years  old  he  had  his  first  experience 
in  the  real  estate  business  in  connection  with  his  grand- 
father, Egbert  Storres  Barrows,  and  at  the  time  he  grad 
uated  from  high  school  he  had  accumulated  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  and  also  a  great  deal  of  experience,  which 
was  helpful  to  him  in  his  subsequent  career.  After 
leaving  high  school  he  became  an  employe  in  the  engi- 
neering department  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  and 
continued  with  that  line  of  work  until  1887.  For  one  year 
he  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, and  then  moved  to  eastern  Tennessee,  having  worked 
in  the  engineering  department  of  the  E.  T.  G.  &  M. 
Railway,  and  also  with  the  Southern  Railway  Company, 
after  the  latter  had  taken  over  the  former  railroad.  He 
continued  in  that  employment  for  twelve  years,  and  at 
the  same  time  carried  on  a  real  estate  business,  with  head 
offices  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  with  branch  establish 
ments  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
His  next  important  move  was  to  (Oklahoma,  and  he  lo- 
cated on  a  farm  near  Elk  City,  during  which  time  he 
was  jdso  (Migagod  in  engineering  work,  lie  obtained  a 
contract  for  the  vroction  of  the  American  Bag  Company's 
Plant  at  Meni])hi8,  Tennes^ee.  In  190G  he  moved  to 
An^arillo  and  established  the  real  estate  office  conducted 
under  the  name  of  Egbert  B.  Sanders.  He  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  subdivisions  and  business  property,  and  conducts 
the  largest  business  ol  the  kind  in  the  Panhandle  in  this 
particular  line. 

Mr.  Sanders  has  given  the  full  benefit  of  his  experience 
and  business  enterprise  to  the  welfare  of  Amarillo.  For 
several  years  he  served  as  president  of  the  Amarillo 
Business  Men 's  Association.  He  is  not  active  in  politics, 
and  has  always  maintained  an  independent  attitude  to- 
ward the  political  party.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  Benev 
olent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  attends  the 
Ei)isc()pal  church.  He  has  been  twice  married.  He  was 
married  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  in  November,  189o,  to  Miss' 
IMith  Merrill,  who  died  at  Elk  City,  Oklahoma,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1900.  Their  one  child  was  Egbert  B.  Jr.,  born  in 
Washington,  I).  C,  in  1896,  a  graduate  of  the  Wichita 
high  school  and  now  aj-sistant  sporting  editor  on  the 
Wichita  Times.  Mr.  Sanders  was  married  at  Sio.ux  Falls, 
Iowa,  August  10,  1906,  to  Miss  Anna  Stallman,  daughter 
of  John  and  Marv  Stallman,  who  still  reside  at  Sioux 
Falls.  The  three  children  of  this  marriage  are  Jean 
Elsie  Sanders,  born  at  Amarillo  in  June,  1907;  Elma 
Marion,  born  in  August,  1909;  and  Virginia  Mary,  born 
at  Sioux  Falls,  February  12,  1912. 


Judge  Hiram  F.  Lively.  Former  County  Judge  of 
Dallas  county,  and  since  1895  an  influential  and  suc- 
cessful member  of  the  Dallas  bar,  Judge  Lively  has 
been  foremost  in  citizenship  and  through  his  individual 
career  is  an  excellent  representative  of  one  of  the  old- 
est families  of  north  and  east  Texas.  The  Lively  fam- 
ily have  been  identified  with  Texas  since  the  first  year 


of  the  Republic,  and  no  name  has  been  borne  with  more 
honor  and  with  greater  service  to  the  community  than 
this. 

Judge  Hiram  F.  Lively  was  bom  in  Wood  county, 
Texas,  June  12,  1867,  and  is  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Hiram  Y. 
and  Delilah  (Roberts)  Lively,  and  a  grandson  of  Phil- 
lip Lively,  who  came  to  this  state,  or  more  properly 
speaking  Republic,  in  1838.  The  family  was  founded  in 
America  by  the  great-grandfather  of  the  Dallas  county 
judge,  James  Lively,  who  was  born  in  England  or  Wales, 
and  who  settled  in  Virginia  where  he  was  a  planter  and 
slave  owner.  Phillip  Lively  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1787, 
began  life  as  a  school  master,  in  1833  with  his  wife  and 
children  migrated  over  the  mountains  to  Tennessee, 
where  he  lived  until  1838.  Having  spent  a  few  weeks 
in  Texas  in  1837,  in  1838  he  founded  a  colony  from  seven 
Tennessee  families  and  in  a  flatboat  they  journeyed  over 
the  various  rivers,  along  the  Mississippi  to  \'iekburg, 
thence  up  the  Red  river  by  steamer  and  across  the  country 
by  wagons  and  teams  until  reaching  Nacogdoches,  within 
twelve  miles  of  which  old  settlement  Phillip  Lively  made 
his  first  location.  He  taught  school  in  that  vicinity  dur- 
ing 1839  and  his  death  occurred  early  in  184t).  Phillip 
Lively  married  Susanna  Young,  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
a  daughter  of  a  Baptist  minister.  They  reared  eight 
children,  among  whom  was  Hiram  Young  Lively. 

Hiram  Young  Lively  was  born  in  Monroe  county,  Vir- 
ginia, November  28,  1829,  was  eight  years  of  age  when 
the  family  came  to  Texas,  and  during  his  early  life 
experienced  to  the  full  all  the  limitations  and  hardships 
of  existence  in  this  border  frontier  between  the  Republic 
of  Texas  and  the  United  States.  At  times  his  mother  had 
to  limit  her  children  in  the  amount  of  corn-bread  they 
should  eat,  lest  the  supply  of  corn  should  be  exhausted 
before  another  crop  could  be  raised.  She  was  a  woman 
of  superior  ability,  and  carded,  spun  and  wove  the 
material  with  which  to  clothe  her  household.  Hiram 
Young  Lively  remained  at  home  and  assisted  his  mother 
in  the  care  of  the  homestead  until  he  was  twenty-six 
years  of  age.  In  1852  he  bought  land  in  Wood  county, 
only  four  acres  of  which  was  cleared,  and  without  build- 
ings ;  and  there  in  a  small  frame  house  which  he  erected 
he  began  his  independent  career,  improving  eighty  acres 
of  land  and  remaining  a  resident  there  and  an  active 
farmer  until  1881.  He  then  sold  out  and  bought  150 
acres  of  wild  prairie  land  in  Dallas  county,  ten  miles 
east  of  the  city  of  Dallas,  and  that  has  been  his  home 
ever  since.  He  was  converted  and  united  with  the  Bap- 
tist church  at  the  age  of  twenty,  began  preaching  the 
gospel  as  a  licensed  minister  *in  1860,  in  3868  was 
regularly  ordained  and  for  many  years  held  pastorates 
in  different  localities.  During  the  war  he  held  the  office 
of  county  commissioner  of  Wood  county,  and  was  re- 
elected after  the  war,  but  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
office  prescribed  by  the  military  government  then  in  force 
throughout  Texas  and  resigned  rather  than  express  sym- 
pathy for  the  lost  cause.  He  was  married  on  September 
1,  1851,  to  Delilah  Roberts,  a  daughter  of  Stephen  G. 
and  Lucretia  (Robinson)  Roberts,  who  died  August  8, 
1872,  leavincr  eight  children,  namely:  Irena,  Susan, 
Mary,  John  J.,  Stephen  P  ,  Theresa,  Hiram  F.  and  Nannie 
R.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lively  married  in  1873  Abbie  Williams, 
who  died  in  1894,  and  in  1895  he  married  Mrs.  Fannie 
(Rhodes)  Walton. 

Hiram  F.  Lively  was  fourteen  years  of  age  when  his 
father  moved  from  the  old  homestead  in  Wood  county 
to  the  Dallas  county  farm.  His  education  had  been 
begun  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  county,  and 
he  continued  his  education  after  he  came  to  Dallas  county, 
and  in  1891  was  graduated  from  Baylor  University  at 
Waco.  He  then  took  up  the  study  of  law  at  Dallas,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1895.  having  been  engaged 
in  practice  ever  since,  so  far  as  his  public  duties  have 
permitted. 

Mr.  Lively  served  as  assistant  county  attorney  from 
the  fall  of  1900  to  the  fall  of  1902,  and  in  1904  was 
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elected  to  tbe  office  of  coontr  judge,  senriiig  until  1908. 
As  countT  judge  he  was  cbatrman  of  conntj  eommis- 
sionen,  wad  had  executive  direction  of  manj  important 
public  undenakings  and  the  expenditures  of' large  sums 
of  monejs  during  this  four  rear  period. 

Judge  Lively  is  one  of  the  prominent  Masons  of  north 
Texas,  being  Past  Master  of  Dallas  Lodge  No.  760.  A.  F. 
k  A.  M..  having  completed  his  year  as  Master  in  June, 
191L':  is  affiliated  with  Dallas  Chapter  Xo.  47.  B.  A.  M.: 
and  has  attained  the  thirty-second  degree  of  Scottish 
Bite.  l*eing  also  a  member  of  Hella  Temple  No.  34  of  the 
Mvstic  81mne.  He  also  has  membership  in  Dallas  Lod^e 
Xo  44.  I.  O.  O.  F.:  in  Francis  J.  Bell  Lodge  No.  luS. 
K.  of  P.:  in  Dallas  Tent  Xo  23  of  the  Maccabees:  in  the 
Modem  Order  of  Praetorians:  Woodmen  of  the  World; 
and  belongs  to  the  Lakewood  Country  Club. 

Judge  Lively  married  in  Au^st.  1906.  Miss  Trixie 
Green,  a  daughter  of  A.  P.  Green  of  Thorp  Spring.  Texas. 
They  have  one  son.  Hiram  A  Lively  Their  residence  is 
at  5105  Bieger  avenue,  in  Dallas. 

Judge  Kenneth  Tqkee.  It  has  been  said  that  there 
is  a  certain  sameness  in  the  careers  of  American  judges. 
With  a  few  exceptions  the  common  type  brings  to  mind 
an  ambitious  and  gifted  youth,  bom.  if  not  in  pen- 
ury, in  humble  circumstances,  struggling  with  ceaseless 
labor  and  self-denial  to  oVitain  subsistence  while  giving 
his  thoughts  to  the  a'^quisition  of  an  academic  and 
usually  a  collegiate  education.  A  calling  to  the  bar 
follows,  and  then  comes  a  settlement  in  some  growing 
community,  often  in  the  West.  The  gaining  of  a  foot- 
hold in  practice  by  slow  and  painful  steps  ensues,  and 
with  moderate  success  the  founding  of  a  home  and 
family  life  results.  After  a  few  years  of  more  marked 
prosperity,  a  selection  by  the  bar  for  judicial  honors 
is  followed  by  popular  ratification  at  the  polls,  and 
then  come  years  of  labor,  of  isolation,  of  anxious 
thought,  of  conscientious  devotion  to  the  high  calling, 
of  which  the  highest  praise  is  that  of  duty  done.  The 
career  of  Judge  Kenneth  Force,  Judge  of  the  Four- 
teenth District  Court,  at  Dallas,  Texas,  has  V>een  but 
a  minor  departure  from  the  ordinary  type.  His  edu- 
cational advantages  were  probably  more  pronounced, 
his  struggle  for  recognition  not  so  keen  because  his 
abilities  were  more  quickly  recognized.  His  high  posi- 
tion, however,  has  been  gained  through  the  same  con- 
scientious service,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  he 
has  l>cen  known,  throughout  the  State,  as  a  fair,  dig^ii- 
fied  and  impartial  judge. 

Kenneth  Foree  was  born  July  30,  1859.  on  a  farm  in 
Henry  county,  Kentucky,  and  is  a  son  of  Silas  H.  and 
Elizabeth  <'kyle>  Force,  natives  of  the  Blue  Grass 
State.  Early  in  1861  the  family  came  to  Dallas  county, 
Texas,  and  settled  aliout  seven  miles  northeast  of  the 
city  of  Dallas,  where  the  town  of  Reinhardt  now  stands, 
but  soon  thereafter  removed  to  a  farm.  Silas  11.  Foree 
enlisted  in  Company  I,  Thirtieth  Eegiment,  Texas  Vol- 
unteer Infantr}',  and  served  therewith  in  tbe  Confed- 
erate army  throughout  the  War  between  the  States. 
On  his  return,  he  resumed  agricultural  pursuits  and 
was  engaged  therein  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1895. 

After  attending  the  country  sr-hools  of  Dallas  county, 
Kenneth  Force  entered  a  private  institution  in  Dal- 
las, succeeding  which  he  became  a  student  at  Baylor 
University.  Waco.  Texas,  where  he  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1^*»4.  He  next  studied  law  in 
the  offices  and  under  the  preceptorship  of  the  late  Judsre 
and  former  Congressman  R.  E.  Burke  and  in  1888  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Mr.  Foree  at  once  entered  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  openins^  offices  in  Dallas, 
and  in  1891  was  elected  Judtre  of  the  City  Court  of 
Dallas,  ser\ing  as  su^h  until  1^96.  In  that  year  he  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  Dallas  County  Court,  was  re-elected 
in  1898.  and  served  all  told  four  years  in  that  office, 
or    until    1900,    when    he    returned    to    private    practice. 
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In  1908  he  was  deeted  Judgp  of  the  Fooan; 
cial  District  Court  of  Dallas  cmmtj,  ud  ii  iS:| 
re-elected  for  another  four-j^mx  term.  Bt 
maintained  the  high  di^rnitj'  ot  his  oAec  sic ! 
county  has  had  no  jurist  wlio  hmm  bea  nee 
with  the  members  of  the  bsr.  Judge  Foneiii 
prominent  in  Masonry  hemg  a  member  of  In 
Lodge  Xo.  52.  A.  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Dallas  ChiptB  \\ 
B.  A.  M. :  Dallas  Commaiidei7  Xo.  6.  K.  T.  il( 
Temple  Xo.  34.  A.  A.  O.  X.  M.  S.,  harias  ruf. 
the  thiny- second  degree  of  Scottish  Rite  3bts\ 
In  1S95  Jud^  Foree  was  united  in  ntnivf 
Miss  Edna  Fisher,  daughter  of  Bobert  H. 
Dallas  county,  and  to  this  union  there  have 
four  children:  Kenneth,  Jr.,  Robert, 
Margaret.  The  pleasant  fiuniljr  borne  of  Ji 
is  situated  at  Xo.  2926  Fairmoont  aremie. 

Lafayette  Ward.    The  name  ot  Lafayette  VJ 
for  many  years  been  well  hnown  in  Jaekson 
anidiiik;  s:oi'kinen  all  over  the  state  of  Tesaa.   At' 
cut  time  he  occupies  one  of  the  beautiful  homal 
Antonio,  from  which  city  he  anperrises  his 
ests  both  in  south  and  north  Texas^  and  ia 
banking  and  business  circles  at  S3an  Antonio. 
Avith  the  cattle  industry  from  the  time  of  the 
his  activities  have  been  so  well  directed  and  kai 
ment  of  affairs  so  masterly  handled  that  Laftji 
is  rated  among  the  wealthiest  of  the  many 
of  the  Lone  Star  state. 

Jackson  county  has  been  a  center  of  the  eattkj 
from  the  early  clays,  and  it  was  there  Lafip 
was  lK)rn  in  i$54/a  son  of  Lafayette  and 
ter«on)  Ward,  the  former  a  native  of  Kentnckjj 
latter  of  Maryland.  His  father  was  one  of 
of  Texas,  to  which  republic  he  came  in  1834,  v 
before  the  indei»endence  of  Texas  was  won  firanl 
Coming  from  the  Blue  Grass  state,  and  loeatinf 
is  now  Jackson  county,  he  spent  the  remaining! 
his  life  there  and  died  in  1862.  He  was  one  of  I 
liest  of  Texas  cattlemen,  was  successfully 
stock  business  for  many  years,  and  in  his  time  «i| 
zen  of  prominence  and  influence.  Amon?  te 
friends  in  the  era  of  the  Kepublic  General  Sam 
was  numbered,  and  that  grcRt  Texas  patriot  ik^ 
man  several  times  enjoyed  the  southern  hospitf 
the  Ward  home  in  Jackson  county. 

From  the  time  he  was  strong  enough  to  kecph 
in  a  saddle,  Lafayette  Ward  has  been  identified*^ 
cattle  industry.  Few  of  the  old-time  cattlenv 
seen  more  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  businesi.  h* 
iiessed  more  transformations  in  its  managom'' 
have  survived  with  ^eater  success  the  fluctosinf' 
tunes  of  ranch  and  range.  His  success  !»*•  been  if 
his  own  ability,  and  for  many  years  he  has  enjQn^' 
wealth  and  position.  In  the  Oid  times  of  the  opA'' 
which  form  such  a  fascinating  period  of  TesH^ 
he  was  widely  known  for  his  skill  and  efBciencf  ^ 
dlin^  lar^e  herds,  was  a  master  ezecutive  whethet' 
ranch  or  at  the  market,  and  knows  cattle  and  tb> 
business  in  every  detail,  and  this  thorough  knoi 
his  long  concentration  of  effort  are  the  chief 
his  success.  His  home  ranch  is  at  liaWard, 
county,  about  twenty  miles  southeast  of  Bdna,  thj 
seat,  in  the  same  vicinity  where  he  was  bom,  aaT 
his  father  first  settled.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  pH 
in  Texas,  and  the  town  of  LaWard,  -n^Ynitfl  in  his 
is  situated  on  the  ranch  and  forms  the  ranch  ha 
ters.  It  is  a  flourishing  community,  located  oil 
Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico  Bailroad.  In  paiti 
with  his  son,  A.  P.  Ward,  who  is  a  msmbsr  of  ^ 
ecutive  staff  of  the  Pan  Handle  Boath  Wsrtsn 
Stock  Association,  Mr.  Ward  has  ^^'ffther  riiH 
Quanah,  in  Hardeman,  Cottle  and  Poird  MOti 
sides  some  valuable  property  in  giw**y>aH  ^^^^^ty. 
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Mr.  Ward's  business  connections  are  large  and  of  a 
varied  character.  He  is  president  of  the  firm  of  Ward  & 
Company,  general  merchants  of  La  Ward,  president  of  the 
Rice  mill  at  Ganado  in  Jackson  county,  director  and 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Great  South- 
em  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Houston,  besides  possess- 
ing financial  interests  at  San  Antonio.  Since  coming  to 
San  Antonio  he  has  become  an  important  figure  in  in- 
vestment circles  of  that  city.  Mr.  Ward  is  also  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Texas  Cattle  Raisers' 
Association,  and  in  practically  every  section  of  the  state 
where  cattle  raising  is  still  supreme  as  an  industry,  at 
the  market  centers  of  Fort  Worth,  Kansas  City  and  Chi- 
cago, the  name  of  Lafayette  Ward  is  spoken  with  respect 
and  admiration.  In  1912  he  removed  from  his  old  home 
at  La  Ward  to  San  Antonio,  and  has  a  beautiful  modern 
home  at  117  East  French  Place,  besides  other  city  prop- 
erty. 

At  Galveston  on  May  31,  1880,  Mr.  Ward  married  Miss 
Lottie  B.  Compton,  a  native  of  Texas.  Besides  their 
son  A.  P.  Ward,  previously  mentioned,  they  have  another 
son,  Lafayette  Ward  III.  Mrs.  Ward  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  San  Antonio's  select  society,  and  with 
her  husband  has  long  been  a  leader  in  philanthropic  en- 
terprise, interesting  herself  in  every  movement  for  the 
betterment  of  conditions  among  the  poor,  taking  up 
worthy  causes  of  a  civic  and  benevolent  nature,  and 
by  her  personality  and  often  through  her  own  contribu- 
tions giving  success  to  a  movement  which  otherwise 
would  fail  for  lack  of  just  such  enthusiasm. 

John  L.  Stephens.  As  general  secretary  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  bodies  of  Masonry  in  Dallas,  Mr.  Stephens 
occupies  a  place  of  unusual  distinction  and  high  service 
in  the  various  orders  of  Masonry.  Mr.  Stephens  was 
called  to  his  present  duties  after  a  long  and  successful 
career  in  commerce  and  industry,  most  of  which  was 
passed  in  Kentucky,  but  since  1900  he  has  lieen  a 
resident  of  Dallas,  and  for  a  luimbor  of  years  was 
closely  identified  with  the  business  enterprise  of  this 
city. 

Mr.  Stephens  became  a  resident  on  January  1,  1900, 
at  which  date  he  was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Southwestern  Electrical  Engineering  &  Construc- 
tion Company.  Hon.  Samuel  P.  Cochran  was  president 
of  that  company,  which  had  been  organized  in  1899, 
and  was  operating  the  pioneer  electrical  supply  jobbing 
house  at  Dallas.  This  was  an  important  concern  con- 
tributing to  the  making  of  Dallas  the  center  of  the 
wholesale  trade  in  electrical  supplies  for  the  entire 
southwest.  The  business  was  conducted  under  the  orig- 
inal organization  until  1908,  since  which  time  it  has 
been  transferred  to  other  parties. 

It  was  at  that  time,  when  Mr.  Stephens  was  leaving 
the  electrical  business  that  the  local  Masonic  bodies 
prevailed  upon  him,  by  earnest  solicitation,  to  accent  the 
]»osition  of  general  secretary  of  the  Scottish  Rite  Bodies 
located  at  Dallas.  His  duties  in  this  connection  have 
identified  him  with  the  Consistory  of  the  Valley  of 
Dallas,  the  Scottish  Rite  Cathedral  Association  and 
St.  Mark's  Conclave  No.  13,  Red  Cross  of  Constantine. 
He  has  been  a  vigorous  promoter  of  every  enterprise 
undertaken  under  the  Masonic  auspices  in  this  city,  and 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  for  several  years. 
He  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  erection  of  the  Scot- 
tish Rite  Cathedral  in  Dallas,  which  is  noted  as  one  of 
the  finest  structures  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Stephens  holds  the  honorary  thirty-third  degree  in 
Masonry  in  the  Scottish  Rite  branch,  and  his  progress 
in  the  order  is  indicated  by  the  following  records: 
Was  made  a  Master  Mason  in  Golden  Rule  Lodge  No. 
345,  at  Covington,  Kentucky,  December  13,  1880;  re- 
ceived Royal  Arch  degree  in  Covington  Chapter  No.  35, 
February  5,  1881;  became  a  Knight  Templar  in  Coving- 
ton Commandry  No.  7,  April  5,  1881;   took  the  Council 


Degree  in  Kenton  Council  No.  13,  June  19,  1883;  and 
completed  the  Scottish  Rite  degrees  at  Dallas  in  April 
1905.     He  was  elected  Knight  Commander  of  Court  of 
Honor,  October  24,   1907,  and  was  coronated  inspector 
general  honorary  in  October,  1911. 

John  L.  Stephens  was  bom  in  Kenton  county,  Ken- 
tucky, in  1852,  a  son  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and 
Rebecca  (Hughes)  Stephens.  He  represents  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  distinguished  of  the  Kentucky  fam- 
uiee.  His  paternal  ancestors,  during  the  early  colonial 
days,  immigrated  from  their  original  homes  in  Eng- 
land to  the  colony  in  Georgia,  where  the  Stephens 
tamily  has  long  flourished,  and  where  among  the  destend- 
ents  was  the  distinguished  Alexander  Stephens.  The 
great-grandfather  of  the  Dallas  citizen  was  named  Ben- 
jamin Stephens,  who  immigrated  from  Georgia  into  Vir- 
ginia, and  about  1789  crossed  the  Allegheny  mountains 
into  the  Kentucky  region,  where  he  became  an  early 
settler  m  what  was  then  called  CampbeU  county,  but  ' 
IS  now  Kenton  county.  That  region  with  Boone  county 
was  celebrated  in  the  early  history  of  Kentucky  and  is 
associated  with  many  historical  incidents,  connected  with 
the  story  of  old  Kentucky. 

A  son  of  this  old  Kentucky  settler  was  General  Leon- 
*I^T^®,t®P^^°^'  grandfather  of  Mr.  John  L.  Stephens 
of  Dallas.  General  Stephens  was  bom  at  Orange  Court 
House,  Virginia,  and  gained  distinction  as  a  soldier  of 
the  War  of  1812,  and  also  in  a  number  of  campaigns 
against  the  Indians.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general  of  the  militia,  and  left  an  honorable  name  for 
his  descendants  both  in  military  and  political  life.  The 
annals  of  the  Stephens  family  contain  a  coincident 
which  IS  almost  unique  in  family  history,  in  that  Gen- 
eral Stephens  and  his  son  Napoleon  B.,  the  latter  being 
the  father  of  John  L.,  were  at  the  same  time  members 
of  the  state  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  the  elder  being 
in  the  senate  and  the  younger  in  the  house,  while  both 
were  representing  the  same  district.  Napoleon  B. 
Stephens  was  also  for  a  number  of  years  a  clerk  of  the 
court  in  Kenton  county.  The  mother  of  John  L.  Stephens 
was  a  native  of  Boone  county,  Kentucky,  where  she 
was  born  in  1822  and  was  a  descendant  of  some  of  the 
early  pioneers  in  the  Kentucky  regions,  her  fore- 
fathers having  come  over  the  mountains  and  floated  down 
the  Ohio  river  to  Kentucky  when  it  was  still  under  the 
domain  of  Virginia.  Among  the  ancestors  on  the  moth- 
er's side  was  a  Duke  of  Argyle. 

This  representative  of  the*  best  in  the  history  and 
citizenship  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  John  L.  Stephens,  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  his  native  state,  as  a  resi- 
dent of  Covington.  In  that  city  he  was  most  widely 
known  as  a  manufacturer.  In  1877  he  had  established, 
at  that  place,  what  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  first 
wire  nail  manufactory  in  America.  Eventually  this 
grew  to  be  an  important  concern,  and  was  incorporated 
as  the  American  Wire  Nail  Company,  of  which  Mr. 
Stephens  was  president.  After  a  long  and  successful 
career  as  a  manufacturer  and  business  man  in  Ken- 
tucky, Mr.  Stephens  left  Covington  towards  the  end 
of  1899,  and  with  his  departure  from  the  state,  there 
remained  no  other  representative  bearing  the  name  of 
Stephens,  a  name  which  for  more  than  a  century  had 
been  established  in  that  state,  and  which  had  always 
been  associated  with  high  distinction  in  business  and 
citizenship. 

At  Lexington,  Kentucky,  January  12,  1875,  Mr.  Ste- 
phens married  Miss  Mary  C.  Cochran,  a  daughter  of 
James  W.  Cochran  of  that  city.  Their  home  circle  con- 
sists of  three  children  named  Rebekah,  James  and 
Brainerd.  The  Stephens  home  in  Dallas  is  at  3807  Hol- 
land avenue. 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Rasbitry.  As  associate  justice  in 
the  court  of  civil  appeals  for  the  fifth  supreme  judicial 
district  at  Dallas,  Judge  Rasbury  has  attained  one  of 
the  highest  dignities  in  the  legal   profession  of  TexasL 
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Mr.  Ward's  business  connectidns  are  large  and  of  a 
varied  character.  He  is  president  of  the  firm  of  Ward  & 
Company,  general  merchants  of  La  Ward,  president  of  the 
Eice  mill  at  Ganado  in  Jackson  county,  director  and 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Great  South- 
ern Life  Insurance  Company  of  Houston,  besides  possess- 
ing financial  interests  at  San  Antonio.  Since  coming  to 
San  Antonio  he  has  become  an  important  figure  in  in- 
vestment circles  of  that  city.  Mr.  Ward  is  also  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Texas  Cattle  Raisers' 
Association,  and  in  practically  every  section  of  the  state 
where  cattle  raising  is  still  supreme  as  an  industry,  at 
the  market  centers  of  Fort  Worth,  Kansas  City  and  Chi- 
cago, the  name  of  Lafayette  Ward  is  spoken  with  respect 
and  admiration.  In '1912  he  removed  from  his  old  home 
at  LaWard  to  San  Antonio,  and  has  a  beautiful  modern 
home  at  117  East  French  Place,  besides  other  city  prop- 
erty. 

At  Galveston  on  May  31,  1880,  Mr.  Ward  married  Miss 
Lottie  B.  Compton,  a  native  of  Texas.  Besides  their 
son  A.  P.  Ward,  previously  mentioned,  they  have  another 
son,  Lafayette  Ward  III.  Mrs.  Ward  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  San  Antonio's  select  society,  and  with 
her  husband  has  long  been  a  leader  in  philanthropic  en- 
terprise, interesting  herself  in  every  movement  for  the 
betterment  of  conditions  among  the  poor,  taking  up 
worthy  causes  of  a  civic  and  benevolent  nature,  and 
by  her  personality  and  often  through  her  own  contribu- 
tions giving  success  to  a  movement  which  otherwise 
would  fail  for  lack  of  just  such  enthusiasm. 

John  L.  Stephens.  As  general  secretary  of  the 
Scottish  Eite  bodies  of  Masonry  in  Dallas,  Mr.  Stephens 
occupies  a  place  of  unusual  distinction  and  high  service 
in  the  various  orders  of  Masonry.  Mr.  Stephens  was 
called  to  his  present  duties  after  a  long  and  successful 
career  in  commerce  and  industry,  most  of  which  was 
passed  in  Kentucky,  but  since  1900  he  has  been  a 
resident  of  Dallas,  and  for  a  iiiinil)er  of  years  was 
closely  identified  with  the  business  enterprise  of  this 
city. 

Mr.  Stephens  became  a  resident  on  January  1,  1900, 
at  which  date  he  was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Southwestern  Electrical  Engineering  &  Construc- 
tion Company.  Hon.  Samuel  P.  Cochran  was  president 
of  that  company,  which  had  been  organized  in  1899, 
and  was  operating  the  pioneer  electrical  supply  jobbing 
house  at  Dallas.  This  was  an  important  concern  con- 
tributing to  the  making  of  Dallas  the  center  of  the 
wholesale  trade  in  electrical  supplies  for  the  entire 
southwest.  The  business  was  conducted  under  the  orig- 
inal organiyation  until  1908,  since  which  time  it  has 
been  transferred  to  other  parties. 

It  was  at  that  time,  when  Mr.  Stephens  was  leaving 
the  electrical  business  that  the  local  Masonic  bodies 
prevailed  upon  him,  by  earnest  solicitation,  to  accept  the 
T)osition  of  gjeneral  secretary  of  the  Scottish  Eite  Bodies 
located  at  Dallas.  His  duties  in  this  connection  have 
identified  him  with  the  Consistorv  of  the  Vallev  of 
Dallas,  the  Scottish  Eite  Cathedral  Association  and 
St.  Mark's  Conclave  No.  13,  Eed  Cross  of  Constantine. 
He  has  been  a  vigorous  promoter  of  every  enterprise 
undertaken  under  the  Masonic  auspices  in  this  city,  and 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  for  several  years. 
He  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  erection  of  the  Scot- 
tish Eite  Cathedral  in  Dallas,  which  is  noted  as  one  of 
the  finest  structures  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Stephens  holds  the  honorary  thirty-third  degree  in 
Masonry  in  the  Scottish  Eite  branch,  and  his  progress 
in  the  order  is  indicated  by  the  following  records: 
Was  made  a  Master  Mason  in  Golden  Eule  Lodge  No. 
345,  at  Covington,  Kentucky,  December  13,  1880;  re- 
ceived Eoyal  Arch  degree  in  Covington  Chapter  No.  35, 
February  5,  1881;  became  a  Knight  Templar  in  Coving- 
ton Commandry  No.  7,  April  5,  1881;   took  the  Council 


Degree  in  Kenton  Council  No.  13,  June  19,  1883:  and 
completed  the  Scottish  Rite  degrees  at  Dallas  in  April, 
1905.  He  was  elected  Knight  Commander  of  Court  of 
Honor,  October  24,  1907,  and  was  coronated  inspector 
general  honorary  in  October,  1911, 

John  L.  Stephens  was  bom  in  Kenton  county,  Ken- 
tucky, in  1852,  a  son  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and 
Eebecca  (Hughes)  Stephens.  He  represents  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  distinguished  of  the  Kentucky  fam- 
Uiee.  His  paternal  ancestors,  during  the  early  colonial 
days,  immigrated  from  their  original  homes  in  Eng- 
land to  the  colony  in  Georgia,  where  the  Stephens 
family  has  long  flourished,  and  where  among  the  destend- 
ents  was  the  distinguished  Alexander  Stephens.  The 
great-grandfather  of  the  Dallas  citizen  was  named  Ben- 
jamin Stephens,  who  immigrated  from  Georgia  into  Vir- 
ginia, and  about  1789  crossed  the  Allegheny  mountains 
into  the  Kentucky  region,  where  he  became  an  early 
settler  in  what  was  then  called  Campbell  county,  but  ' 
IS  now  Kenton  county.  That  region  with  Boone  county 
was  celebrated  in  the  early  history  of  Kentucky,  and  is 
associated  with  many  historical  incidents,  connected  with 
the  story  of  old  Kentucky. 

A  son  of  this  old  Kentucky  settler  was  General  Leon- 
ard Stephens,  grandfather  of  Mr.  John  L.  Stephens 
of  Dallas.  General  Stephens  was  bom  at  Orange  Court 
House,  Virginia,  and  gained  distinction  as  a  soldier  of 
the  War  of  1812,  and  also  in  a  number  of  campaigns 
against  the  Indians.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general  of  the  militia,  and  left  an  honorable  name  for 
his  descendants  both  in  military  and  political  life.  The 
annals  of  the  Stephens  family  contain  a  coincident 
which  is  almost  unique  in  family  history,  in  that  Gen- 
eral Stephens  and  his  son  Napoleon  B.,  the  latter  being 
the  father  of  John  L.,  were  at  the  same  time  members 
of  the  state  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  the  elder  being 
in  the  senate  and  the  younger  in  the  house,  while  both 
were  representing  the  same  district.  Napoleon  B. 
Stephens  was  also  for  a  number  of  years  a  clerk  of  the 
court  in  Kenton  county.  The  mother  of  John  L.  Stephens 
was  a  native  of  Boone  county,  Kentucky,  where  she 
was  born  in  1822  and  was  a  descendant  of  some  of  the 
early  pioneers  in  the  Kentucky  regions,  her  fore- 
fathers having  come  over  the  mountains  and  floated  dowTi 
the  Ohio  river  to  Kentucky  when  it  was  still  under  the 
domain  of  Virginia.  Among  the  ancestors  on  the  moth- 
er's side  was  a  Duke  of  Argyle. 

This  representative  of  the'  best  in  the  history  and 
citizenship  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  John  L.  Stephens,  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  his  native  state,  as  a  resi- 
dent of  Covington.  In  that  city  he  was  most  widely 
known  as  a  manufacturer.  In  1877  he  had  established, 
at  that  place,  what  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  first 
wire  nail  manufactory  in  America.  Eventually  this 
grew  to  be  an  important  concern,  and  was  incorporated 
as  the  American  Wire  Nail  Company,  of  which  Mr. 
Stephens  was  president.  After  a  long  and  successful 
career  as  a  manufacturer  and  business  man  in  Ken- 
tucky, Mr.  Stephens  left  Covington  towards  the  end 
of  1899,  and  with  his  departure  from  the  state,  there 
remained  no  other  representative  bearing  the  name  of 
Stephens,  a  name  which  for  more  than  a  century  had 
been  established  in  that  state,  and  which  had  always 
been  associated  with  high  distinction  in  business  and 
citizenship. 

At  Lexington,  Kentucky,  January  12,  1875,  Mr.  Ste- 
phens married  Miss  Mary  C.  Cochran,  a  daughter  of 
James  W.  Cochran  of  that  city.  Their  home  circle  con- 
sists of  three  children  named  Eebekah,  James  and 
Brainerd.  The  Stephens  home  in  Dallas  is  at  3807  Hol- 
land avenue. 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Easbury.  As  associate  justice  in 
the  court  of  civil  appeals  for  the  fifth  supreme  judicial 
district  at  Dallas,  Judge  Hasbury  has  attained  one  of 
the  highest  dignities  in  the  legal  profession  of  TexasL 
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In  1884  Mr.  Slaughter  married  Miss  Mary  Harris,  and 
to  their  union  have  been  born  eight  sons.  The  family 
residence  is  at  2011  Park  avenue. 

Dr.  Petton  Law  Campbell.  A  native  son  of  Texas, 
Dr.  Peyton  Law  Campbell  is  of  Scotch  ancestry,  as  his 
name  would  readily  indicate  to  one  versed  in  those  mat- 
ters. The  ancestry  is 'somewhat  remote,  it  is  true,  his 
great-grandfather  Campbell  having  come  from  Scotland 
prior  to  the  Eevolutionary  war  period,  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia and  fought  throughout  the  struggle  of  the  colo- 
nies. His  son,  Robert  Campbell,  the  grandfather  of 
the  Dallas  physician,  settled  in  Tennessee,  and  there 
reared  a  family,  among  which  was  Edwin  C.  Campbell, 
who  was  bom  in  that  state  in  1825.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Law  after  he  came  to  Texas  in  1849.  She  was  a 
native  of  the  state  of  Alabama,  and  they  met  in  Texas 
at  Johnson  Station,  which  place  is  now  known  as  Arling- 
ton, Texas.  They  settled  on  a  farm  near  Alvarado  in 
Johnson  county,  and  there  they  spent  the  remainder  of 
their  lives,  the  mother  passing  away  on  the  old  home- 
stead in  1899  and  the  father  surviving  her  until  1906. 
These  were  the  parents  of  Peyton  Law  Campbell,  who 
was  bom  on  the  home  place  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1866. 

The  public  schools  of  Alvarado,  including  the  high 
school,  afforded  to  young  Peyton  Campbell  his  early 
educ^ation,  and  he  later  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  in 
the  University  of  Louisville,  being  graduated  there- 
from, in  1894.  In  the  same  year  he  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  Pleasant  Point,  in  Johnson 
county,  later  locating  at  Files,  in  Hill  county,  and  still 
later  in  1899  establishing  himself  in  practice  in  Dal- 
las, where  he  has  conducted  an  ever  increasing  prac- 
tice in  medicine  and  surgery,  enjoying  a  pleasing  clientele 
and  the  esteem  of  his  colleagues  as  well  as  of  laymen. 

Dr.  Campbell  is  a  member  of  the  State  and  County 
Medical  Society  and  of  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation, in  all  of  which  he  is  active  and  more  or  less 
prominent. 

On  December  21,  1905,  Dr.  Campbell  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Clara  Fakes,  daughter  of  William 
T.  Fakes,  of  Dallas,  where  he  is  a  prominent  merchant. 
Mrs.  Campbell  was  born  at  Austin,  Texas,  in  1883.  Two 
sons  have  been  bom  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell, — ^Wil- 
liam Edwin,  bom  August  11,  1909,  and  Peyton  Law 
Junior,  born  Jnly  18,  1912. 

The  home  of  the  family  is  located  at  No.  1918  Prai- 
rie avenue. 

John  M.  Spellman.  The  state  of  Texas  and  the 
entire  southwestern  part  of  the  country  recognizes  in 
John  M.  Spellman  an  authority  on  the  laws  concem- 
ing  patents,  trade-marks,  copyrights,  etc.,  and  he  has 
won  a  reputation  in  that  particular  branch  of  legal 
practice  that  is  not  excelled  by  any  who  have  made 
that  subject  the  object  of  their  special  attention.  Dal- 
las especially  has  profited  by  hi^  identification  with 
this  work  and  is  indebted  to  him  in  more  ways  than 
one  for  his  work  along  these  lines, — a  fact  it  has  been 
ready  and  willing  to  acknowledge  at  all  times.  Mr. 
Spellman  comes  of  a  family  that  has  been  identified 
with  the  fortunes  of  Dallas  since  1846,  on  the  matemal 
side,  and  his  people  have  been  prominent  in  the  busi- 
ness and  civic  affairs  of  the  city  for  many  years. 

Bom  in  Dallas,  Texas,  in  1877,  John  M.  Spellman, 
of  the  firm  of  Spellman  &  Murray,  attorneys,  is  the 
son  of  John  and  Florence  Belle  (Patterson)  Spellman. 
The  father  was  a  native  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  who 
came  to  this  state  in  about  1873,  and  the  mother,  it  is 
believed,  was  the  first  white  girl  bom  in  Dallas  county. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  J.  M.  Patterson, 
who  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first 
merchant  in  Dallas, — in  which  business  he  achieved 
a  goodly  prosperity  and  position.  He  came  to  Dal- 
las in  1846,  and  aside  from  his  prominence  as  a  pioneer 
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merchant  of  the  city  and  county,  he  was  also  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  county  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  long 
prominent  in  public  and  commercial  affairs  of  the  city, 
and  did  much  to  promote  its  growth  and  prosperity 
in  those  early  days.  He  died  a  few  years  ago  at  the 
fine  old  age  of  niqety-four  years,  and  his  widow  still 
resides  in  Dallas.  For  many  years  the  home  of  this 
pioneer  family  was  maintained  at  the  Southeast  comer 
of  Elm  and  Akard  streets,  in  this  city,  and  was  onp 
of  the  more  pretentious  places  in  the  city.  John  Spell- 
man, the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  review,  came  to 
Dallas  in  1873,  or  thereabouts,  as  has  already  been 
intimated,  and  he  filled  many  positions  of  prominence 
in  the  city  government  in  the  ensuing  years..  He  served 
the  city  on  its  board  of  aldermen  for  several  terms,  a 
position  wherein  he  was  able  to  wield  a  most  valuable 
influence  in  the  administration  of  city  affairs,  and 
also  served  on  occasions  as  mayor  pro  tern.  His  death 
occurred  here  in  1910,  and  his  widow  still  lives  here  in 
Dallas. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Dallas  John  M.  Spellman 
received  his  preliminary  educational  training,  his  stud- 
ies here  being  followed  by  a  course  at  St.  Edwards 
College  in  Austin,  Texas,  from  which  institution  he 
was  graduated  in  1892.  Soon  thereafter  he  began  the 
study  of  law  at  the  Columbian  University  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  graduating  therefrom  in  1897  with  high 
honors.  Mr.  Spellmsn  remained  in  Washington  for 
some  little  time  after  he  obtained  his  degree,  and  he 
returned  to  Dallas,  his  home  city.  While  in  Washing- 
ton Mr.  Spellman  had  been  unusually  attracted  by 
the  varied  aspects  of  corporation  and  patent  law,  and 
gave  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  these  subjects, 
but  did  not  confine  his  activities  to  them,  and  from 
1899  to  1905  ho  conducted  a  general  law  practice  in 
Dallas.  In  1905  he  was  admitted  to  practice  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  therewith  began 
to  specialize  in  patent  and  corporation  law.  His  Wash- 
ington experience  had  won  him  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects,  and  from  then  up  to  the  present  time 
he  has  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  these  and  kindred 
branches  of  legal  work.  The  activities  of  Mr.  Spell- 
man along  these  lines  since  1905  have  gained  him  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  inventors  and  manu- 
facturers of  not  only  Texas,  but  of  the  entire  south- 
west, and  he  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  tiie  patent,  trade-mark 
and  copyright  business. 

In  1907  Mr.  Spellman  organized  the  Patent  Exhibit 
at  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  State  Fair,  which  has  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  interesting  additions 
to  the  fair,  being  continued  here  every  year  since  its 
organization.  Mr.  Spellman  is  now  laying  his  plans 
to  secure  an  appropriation  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  build  on  the  state  fair  grounds  a  permanent 
building,  for  the  express  purpose  of  maintaining  a  gov- 
ernment exhibit  at  Dallas,  the  same  to  include  not 
only  patents,  but  exhibits  from  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, as  well  as  from  the  Navy,  the  Fisheries  and 
various  other  departments  of  the  government. 

In  1908  Mr.  Spellman  organised  the  Inventors'  Asso- 
ciation of  Texas,  comprising  inventors  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  state,  with  the  avowed  object  of  securing 
reforms  in  the  Patent  system  and  to  enable  the  invent- 
ors and  manufacturers  to  sell  and  dispose  of  their 
inventions  to  the  best  advantage  of  all. 

The  work  that  Mr.  Spellman  has  been  carrying  on 
in  this  line  has  attractea  state  wide  attention  and  in 
July,  1912,  he  was  invited  to  deliver  an  address  before 
the  Texas  Bar  Association  on  the  subject  of  Patent 
Law  and  Procedure,  which  address  appears  in  the  printed 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  that  Association  for  the 
year  1912,  and  is  a  masterful  and  straightforward 
attempt. 

Mr.  Spellman  has  for  some  years  been  prominently 
identified  with  Masonry,  and  has  attained  the  ranks  of 
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a  Knifs^ht  Commander  of  the  Court  of  Honor,  in  the 
Scottish  Bite,  which  is  the  intermediate  degree  between 
the  32  and  33  degrees.  He  is  a  Past  Potentate  of  Hella 
Temple  No.  34,  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order 
of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  is  Past  Commander 
in  Chief  of  Dallas  Consistory  No.  2  and  is  Past  ^fas- 
ter  of  all  other  Dallas  Scottish  Kite  bodies.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Knights  Templar  of  the  York  Rite,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Exclusive  Order  of  the  Red  Cross 
of  Constant ine.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Dallas  Chap- 
ter No.  47,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  of  Dallas  Lodge 
No.  760,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  also 
of  numerous  other  orders  of  Masonry.  All  of  which 
will  indicate  his  prominence  in  the  order, — which  is 
unusual  for  a  man  of  his  years.  In  the  building  of 
the  Scottish  Rite  Cathedral  in  Dallas, '  Mr.  Spellman 
took  an  active  part,  and  should  be  accredited  with 
other  prominent  Masons  for  his  efforts  in  building  the 
magnificent  Scottish  Rite  Cathedral  at  Dallas,  perhaps 
the  finest  in  the  world  dedicated  exclusively  to  the  Scot- 
tish Rite.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Building  Com- 
mittee of  the  Scottish  Rite  Cathedral  Association  since 
its  inception,  and  his  work  in  that  capacity  has  been 
of  a  high  order  and  worthy  of  all  praise.  Mr.  Spell- 
man  is  the  owner  of  a  large  and  handsome  collection 
of  Shrine  Souvenirs  and  Emblems  of  the  various  tem- 
ples throughout  North  America,  many  of  them  having 
been  secured  while  acting  as  representative  to  the  Impe- 
rial  Council. 

On  August  5,  1908,  Mr.  Spellman  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Ruth  Heafer,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  H.  Heafer,  of  Dallas,  one  of  the  old  and 
honored  families  of  the  city.  Two  children  have  been 
bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spellman, — Mabel  Pulton,  and 
John  M.  Spellman,  Jr.  The  family  reside  at  their 
pleasant  home  located  at  No.  2906  Carlisle  street,  this 
city. 

Ralph  Fernandez,  M.  D.  Representing  first-class 
ability  and  skill  of  his  profession  and  enjoying  a  large 
general  practice,  Dr.  Fernandez  is  one  of  the  young 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  San  Antonio  who  have 
quickly  taken  front  rank  in  their  profession.  Dr.  Fer- 
nandez belongs  to  one  of  the  old  and  distinguished 
families  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and,  though  he  re- 
ceived his  early  education  and  was  reared  in  Mexico,  he 
studied  for  his  profession  in  the  United  States  and 
selected  San  Antonio  as  the  place  of  practice. 

Dr.  Ralph  Fernandez  was  bom  at  Monterey,  in  the 
state  of  Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico,  in  1883.  His  parents  were 
Dr.  John  C.  and  Luz  (del  Castillo)  Fernandez.  Both 
parents  are  now  living  in  the  city  of  Monterey,  where 
they  were  born.  Dr.  John  C.  Fernandez  is  one  of  the 
distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Mexico,  and  a 
well  known  authority  on  medicine  and  its  practice  in 
that  country.  With  his  reputation  as  a  practitioner  he 
shows  an  almost  equal  distinction  as  an  author  in  med- 
ical literature,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  medical 
literature  of  Mexico.  For  some  years  he  served  as 
president  of  the  Medical  Society  at  Monterey.  In  1911 
he  was  temporarily  drawn  away  from  his  medical  pro- 
fession into  the  absorbing  activities  of  the  political 
situation.  In  that  year  he  was  elected  from  Monterey 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Senate  of  Mexico.  With 
the  turbulent  times  preceding  the  deposition  of  President 
Madero  in  1913,  and  while  the  revolution  was  being 
brought  to  a  climax  and  to  the  arbitrament  of  crossing 
arms  in  the  very  capital  of  Mexico,  Dr.  Fernandez  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  senate,  and  gave  the  ability 
and  thorough  devotion  of  his  patriotism  to  the  solution 
of  the  troubles  involved  in  this  crisis  of  Mexican  history. 

Dr.  Ralph  Fernandez  received  his  literary  education  in 
the  National  Preparatory  School  of  Mexico,  where  he 
was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  1905.     For  his  professional  studies  he  was  sent  to 


Philadelphia,  where  he  entered  the  JefTerson  Medical 
College,  one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  institutions  of 
medical  learning  in  the  United  States,  and  remained 
there  an  attendant  upon  the  course  of  instruction  and 
lectures  until  his  graduation  in  1908.  In  the  same  year 
he  located  at  San  Antonio,  and  has  achieved  a  notable 
success  during  the  past  five  years.  Besides  a  large  gen- 
eral practice,  he  is  physician  for  a  large  number  of  local 
orders  and  fraternities,  including  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  the  Loyal  Americans,  the  Yeomen  and  the  Wood- 
men 's  Circle,  besides  a  number  of  others. 

Dr.  Fernandez  has  his  ofiice  and  residence  at  515 
Buena  Vista  Street  in  San  Antonio. 

Matthew  A.  McKnioht.  The  material  development 
of  Beaumont  and  Southeast  Texas  owes  much  to  the 
ability  of  the  McKnight  family,  both  father  and  son, 
who  have  been  among  the  most  prominent  contractors 
and  builders  in  that  section  of  the  state.  The  firm 
of  M.  A.  McKnight  &  Company  has  probably  done  more 
important  building  construction  in  the  Beaumont  dis- 
trict than  any  other  building  contractor,  and  its  excel- 
lent management,  its  financial  responsibility,  and  splen- 
did experience  combine  to  give  it  leadership  among  all 
its  competitors. 

Matthew  A.  McKnight.  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
business,  and  now  one  of  the  two  active  members  of 
the  firm,  was  born  at  Halletsville,  lAvaca  county,  Texas, 
in  1893.  His  parents  were  M.  A.  and  Lelia  (Barclay) 
McKnight.  His  father,  who  was  bom  in  Virginia  in 
1856,  belonged  to  an  old  Virginia  family,  whose  an- 
cestors were  wealthy  people,  in.  which  county  they  were 
owners  of  large  quarries,  from  which  stone  was  taken 
for  building  many  of  the  famous  old  castles  in  that 
country.  In  1858,  M.  A.  McKnight  accompanied  his 
parents  to  Texas,  locating  at  Belton,  the  county  seat 
of  Bell  county,  where  the  family  residence,  a  fine  old 
mansion,  still  stands.  Subsequently  the  McKnights 
moved  to  Luling,  and  still  later  M.  A.  McKnight,  Br., 
located  at  Halletsville,  which  remained  his  home  for 
several  years.  He  first  was  engaged  in  business  at  Beau- 
mont in  1890,  and  a  year  or  two  later  moved  his  family 
to  that  city,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1912. 

The  late  Mr.  McKnight  was  for  many  years  one  of 
the  largest  contractors  and  buHders  of  Texas,  and  he 
had  that  reputation  throughout  the  state.  The  firm  was 
M.  A.  McKnight  &  Company  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Mc- 
Knight was  the  leading  member,  while  his  partner  was 
his  brother  J.  F.  McKnight,  who  still  lives  in  Hallets- 
ville. In  later  years  Robert  B.  Barclay,  of  Woodville, 
Texas,  and  M.  A.  McKnight,  Jr.,  became  members  of 
the  firm.  Since  the  death  of  the  senior  Mr.  McKnight, 
the  firm  comprises  the  last  two  mentioned  young  men,  and 
the  title  has  remained  unchanged. 

Besides  the  erection  of  a  great  many  buildings,  the 
senior  McKnight  in  earlier  years  did  a  great  deal  of 
railroad  construction  and  erection  of  railroad  buildings 
throughout  Texas.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
business  buildings  of  Beaumont  were  erected  by  him. 
These  include  the  Perlstein  and  the  V.  Wiess  buildings, 
the  two  principal  office  buildings  of  Beaumont.  He  also 
built  some  courthouses  including  that  at  Woodville, 
Texas.  It  was  while  engaged  in  the  courthouse  con- 
struction at  Woodville  that  the  senior  Mr.  McKnight 
met  and  married  Miss  I^elia  Barclay,  daughter  of  Col. 
Robert  B.  Barclay,  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Tyler 
county.  Mr.  M.  A.  McKnight  was  buried  at  Woodville, 
and  his  sudden  death  was  a  matter  of  universal  regret 
throughout  south  Texas.  It  was  a  general  tribute  that  he 
was  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  a  grand  character  in  every 
wav.  His  career  was  characterized  by  great  industry 
and  a  thorough  integritv,  which  alone  marked  him  out 
among  his  contemporaries.  His  wife  had  died  about 
twelve  years  previously. 

Since  the  death  of  the  senior  Mr.  McKnight,  the  busi- 
ness had  been  carried  on  under  the  management  of  his 
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In  1884  Mr.  Slaughter  married  Miss  Mary  Harris,  and 
to  their  union  have  been  born  eight  sons.  The  family 
residence  is  at  2011  Park  avenue. 

Db.  Peyton  Law  Campbell.  A  native  son  of  Texas, 
Dr.  Peyton  Law  Campbell  is  of  Scotch  ancestry,  as  his 
name  would  readily  indicate  to  one  versed  in  those  mat- 
ters. The  ancestry  is 'somewhat  remote,  it  is  true,  his 
great-grandfather  Campbell  having  come  from  Scotland 
prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war  period,  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia and  fought  throughout  the  struggle  of  the  colo- 
nies. His  son,  Bobert  Campbell,  the  grandfather  of 
the  Dallas  physician,  settled  in  Tennessee,  and  there 
reared  a  family,  among  which  was  Edwin  C.  Campbell, 
who  was  born  in  that  state  in  1825.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Law  after  he  came  to  Texas  in  1849.  She  was  a 
native  of  the  state  of  Alabama,  and  they  met  in  Texas 
at  Johnson  Station,  which  place  is  now  known  as  Arling- 
ton, Texas.  They  settled  on  a  farm  near  Alvarado  in 
Johnson  county,  and  there  they  spent  the  remainder  of 
their  lives,  the  mother  passing  away  on  the  old  home- 
stead in  1899  and  the  father  surviving  her  until  1906. 
These  were  the  parents  of  Peyton  Law  Campbell,  who 
was  born  on  the  home  place  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1866. 

The  public  schools  of  Alvarado,  including  the  high 
school,  afforded  to  young  Peyton  Campbell  his  early 
education,  and  he  later  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  in 
the  University  of  Louisville,  being  graduated  there- 
from in  1894.  In  the  same  year  he  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  Pleasant  Point,  in  Johnson 
county,  later  locating  at  Files,  in  Hill  county,  and  still 
later  in  1899  establishing  himself  in  practice  in  Dal- 
las, where  he  has  conducted  an  ever  increasing  prac- 
tice in  medicine  and  surgery,  enjoying  a  pleasing  clientele 
and  the  esteem  of  his  colleagues  as  well  as  of  laymen. 

Dr.  Campbell  is  a  member  of  the  State  and  County 
Medical  Society  and  of  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation, in  all  of  which  he  is  active  and  more  or  less 
prominent. 

On  December  21,  1905,  Dr.  Campbell  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Clara  Fakes,  daughter  of  William 
T.  Fakes,  of  Dallas,  where  he  is  a  prominent  merchant. 
Mrs.  Campbell  was  born  at  Austin,  Texas,  in  1883.  Two 
sons  have  been  born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell, — Wil- 
liam Edwin,  bom  August  11,  1909,  and  Peyton  Law 
Junior,  born  July  18,   1912. 

The  home  of  the  family  is  located  at  No.  1918  Prai- 
rie avenue. 

John  M.  Spellman.  The  state  of  Texas  and  the 
entire  southwestern  part  of  the  country  recognizes  in 
John  M.  Spellman  an  authority  on  the  laws  concern- 
ing patents,  trade-marks,  copyrights,  etc.,  and  ho  has 
won  a  reputation  in  that  particular  branch  of  legal 
practice  that  is  not  excelled  by  any  who  have  made 
that  subject  the  object  of  their  special  attention.  Dal- 
las especially  has  profited  by  hi^  identification  with 
this  work  and  is  indebted  to  him  in  more  ways  than 
one  for  his  work  along  these  lines, — a  fact  it  has  been 
ready  and  willing  to  acknowledge  at  all  times.  Mr. 
Spellman  comes  of  a  family  that  has  been  identified 
with  the  fortunes  of  Dallas  since  1846,  on  the  maternal 
side,  and  his  people  have  been  prominent  in  the  busi- 
ness and  civic  affairs  of  the  city  for  many  years. 

Born  in  Dallas,  Texas,  in  1877,  John  M.  Spellman, 
of  the  firm  of  Spellman  &  Murray,  attorneys,  is  the 
Hon  of  John  and  Florence  Belle  (Patterson)  Spellman. 
The  father  was  a  native  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  who 
came  to  this  state  in  about  1873,  and  the  mother,  it  is 
believed,  was  the  first  white  girl  born  in  Dallas  county. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  J.  M.  Patterson, 
who  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first 
merchant  in  Dallas, — in  which  business  he  achieved 
a  goodly  prosperity  and  position.  He  came  to  Dal- 
las in  1846,  and  aside  from  his  prominence  as  a  pioneer 
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merchant  of  the  city  and  county,  he  was  also  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  county  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  long 
prominent  in  public  and  commercial  affairs  of  the  city, 
and  did  much  to  promote  its  growth  and  prosperity 
in  those  early  days.  He  died  a  few  years  ago  at  the 
fine  old  age  of  niqety-four  years,  and  his  widow  still 
resides  in  Dallas.  For  many  years  the  home  of  this 
pioneer  family  was  maintained  at  the  Southeast  comer 
of  Elm  and  Akard  streets,  in  this  city,  and  was  one 
of  the  more  pretentious  places  in  the  city.  John  Spell- 
man, the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  review,  came  to 
Dallas  in  1873,  or  thereabouts,  as  has  already  been 
intimated,  and  he  filled  many  positions  of  prominence 
in  the  city  government  in  the  ensuing  years..  He  served 
the  city  on  its  board  of  aldermen  for  several  terms,  a 
position  wherein  he  was  able  to  wield  a  most  valuable 
influence  in  the  administration  of  city  affairs,  an^ 
also  served  on  occasions  as  mayor  pro  tern.  His  death 
occurred  here  in  1910,  and  his  widow  still  lives  here  in 
Dallas. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Dallas  John  M.  Spellman 
received  his  preliminary  educational  training,  his  stud- 
ies here  being  followed  by  a  course  at  St.  Edwards 
College  in  Austin,  Texas,  from  which  institution  he 
was  graduated  in  1892.  Soon  thereafter  he  began  the 
study  of  law  at  the  Columbian  University  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  graduating  therefrom  in  1897  with  high 
honors.  Mr.  Spellman  remained  in  Washington  for 
some  little  time  after  he  obtained  his  degree,  and  he 
returned  to  Dallas,  his  home  city.  While  in  Washing- 
ton Mr.  Spellman  had  been  unusually  attracted  by 
the  varied  aspects  of  corporation  and  patent  law,  and 
gave  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  these  subjects, 
but  did  not  confine  his  activities  to  them,  and  from 
1899  to  1905  he  conducted  a  general  law  practice  in 
Dallas.  In  1905  he  was  admitted  to  practice  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  therewith  began 
to  specialize  in  patent  and  corporation  law.  His  Wash- 
ington experience  had  won  him  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects,  and  from  then  up  to  the  present  time 
he  has  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  these  and  kindred 
branches  of  legal  work.  The  activities  of  Mr.  Spell- 
man along  these  lines  since  1905  have  gained  him  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  inventors  and  manu- 
facturers of  not  only  Texas,  but  of  the  entire  south- 
west, and  he  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  patent,  trade-mark 
and  copyright  business. 

In  1907  Mr.  Spellman  organized  the  Patent  Exhibit 
at  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  State  Fair,  which  has  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  interesting  additions 
to  the  fair,  being  continued  here  every  year  since  its 
organization.  Mr.  Spellman  is  now  laying  his  plans 
to  secure  an  appropriation  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  build  on  the  state  fair  grounds  a  permanent 
building,  for  the  express  purpose  of  maintaining  a  gov- 
ernment exhibit  at  Dallas,  the  same  to  include  not 
only  patents,  but  exhibits  from  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, as  well  as  from  the  Navy,  the  Fisheries  and 
various   other   departments  of  the  government. 

In  1908  Mr.  Spellman  organized  the  Inventors'  Asso- 
ciation of  Texas,  comprising  inventors  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  state,  with  the  avowed  object  of  securing 
reforms  in  the  Patent  system  and  to  enable  the  invent- 
ors and  manufacturers  to  sell  and  dispose  of  their 
inventions  to   the  best  advantage   of  all. 

The  work  that  Mr.  Spellman  has  been  carrying  on 
in  this  line  has  attracted  state  wide  attention  and  in 
July,  1912,  he  was  invited  to  deliver  an  address  before 
the  Texas  Bar  Association  on  the  subject  of  Patent 
Law  and  Procedure,  which  address  appears  in  the  printed 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  that  Association  for  the 
year  1912,  and  is  a  masterful  and  straightforward 
attempt. 

Mr.  Spellman  has  for  some  years  been  prominently 
identified  with  Masonry,  and  has  attained  the  ranks  of 
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n  KniKht  ComiiiiDiilor  of  tbn  Court  of  Hiiiior,  in  tho 
Scoltish  Rite,  which  is  tho  intermediate  degree  Iwtwecn 
the  32  and  33  ileKrecB.  lie  is  a  Past  Pnlantatc  of  Hclln 
Tenipio  No.  34,  a  meailier  of  the  Aneicnt  Arnl>ir  Orilot 
of  the  Nobles  of  the  MjKtie  Shrine,  is  Past  Commander 
in  Chief  of  Dallns  t'onsiatory  No.  2  and  is  Past  Mas- 
ter of  oil  other  Dallns  Rcotlish  Bite  bodies.  He  ia  a 
member  of  the  KnightH  Templar  of  tho  York  Kite,  and 
is  a.  mendier  of  the  Kxclusive  Order  of  the  Tted  Cross 
of  Constantino.  He  ie  also  a  member  of  Dallnx  Clmp- 
ter  No.  47,  Bojral  Arnh  Mnsons,  and  of  Dalt.is  I.odee 
No.  Tfin,  Ancient  I^Vee  and  Aecepted  .Miiaons,  Rtid  also 
of  numerous  other  orders  of  Masonry,  All  of  which 
will  indicate  his  prominence  in  the  order,— whicli  is 
unusiiiil  for  a  mao  cif  his  years.  Tn  the  liuildiiii;  of 
tho  St'ottish  Rite  Cathedral  in  Dallas,  Mr.  fipellmiin 
toott  an  acliio  part,  and  shool'I  Ih<  a<'i'redited  with 
other  ]>rominent  Masons  fur  bis  elTorta  in  buildinjf  tho 
nia^ruificent  Scottish  Rite  Cjitbedral  at  Dallas,  jierhaps 
the  (inest  in  the  world  dcdicuied  exeltisively  to  the  Scot- 
tish Rite.  He  has  lx>en  :i  member  of  tho  Btiililing  Com- 
inittco  of  the  Scottish  Rite  Cathedral  AsKociation  since 
its  inception,  and  his  work  in  that  cHpaoity  has  been 
of  a  high  order  and  worthy  of  all  praise.  Mr.  Spell- 
man  is  the  owner  of  a  lnr«e  and  handsome  collection 
of  Shrine  Souvenirs  and  i^ndilema  of  the  various  tem- 
ples throughout  North  America,  uumy  of  them  having 
been  secured  while  acting  as  representative  to  the  Impe- 
rial  Council. 

On  August  5,  1!>08,  Mr.  Spetlman  tins  united  in  iiiar- 
riago  with  Miss  Ruth  Heafer,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  H.  Heafer,  of  Dallas,  one  of  the  obi  and 
honored  families  of  the  city.  Two  children  Imvo  been 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spellman, — Mabel  Knlton,  and 
John  M.  Spellman.  Jr.  The  family  reside  at  their 
pleasant  homo  located  at  No.  2906  Carlisle  street,  this 
city. 

Ralph  Fbbxandbz,  M.  D,  HopresontiuK  first -class 
ability  and  skill  of  his  profession  anil  en.joying  a  largo 
general  practice.  Dr.  FcmandoK  is  one  of  tlie  young 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  San  Antonio  who  have 
quickly  taken  front  rank  in  their  jirofession.  Dr.  Fer- 
nandez belongs  to  one  of  the  old  and  diHtinguished 
families  of  the  Republic  of  ?t[exieo,  and,  though  he  re- 
ceiTec]  his  early  education  and  was  reared  in  Mexico,  he 
studied  for  his  profession  in  the  Tfuited  States  and 
selected  San  Antonio  as  the  place  of  practice. 

Dr.  Ralph  Fernandez  was  born  at  Monterey,  in  tho 
stale  of  j\uei-o  I.eon,  Mexleo,  in  ISfi-t.  His  parents  ivere 
Dr.  .Tabu  V.  and  huK  (<>«1  Castillo)  I'ornande/.  Roth 
jiarents  arc  noiv  living  in  the  city  of  Monterey,  when' 
lliey  were  lioru.  Dr.  .Tolin  f'.  PcrnandeK  is  one  of  the 
rlislinguisherl  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Mexico,  nud  a 
well  kTiown  authority  on  medii'ino  anil  its  practice  in 
that  country.  With  his  reputation  as  a  practitioner  he 
sliows  an  almost  eqiinl  distinction  as  an  author  in  med- 
ical literature,  and  has  eontributcil  largely  to  tho  medical 
lilerature  of  Mexico.  For  some  years  ho  served  as 
president  of  tlie  Mnlical  Society  at  Monterey,  In  1911 
he  was  temporarily  ilrawn  nwuy  from  his  niedical  pro- 
fession into  the  absorbing  a<*ivities  of  the  political 
Kitiiallon.  In  that  year  he  was  elei-t(Hl  from  Monterey 
as  a  momber  of  the  National  S<'[iale  of  ^texico.  With 
the  turbulent  timcH  preceding  the  de|iiisition  of  Prcsiilent 
Miidero  in  ]!I13,  and  while  the  revolution  was  being 
lirciught  to  a  climax  and  to  the  arliitrament  of  crossing 
urniH  in  the  very  capital  of  ^^exico,  Dr.  Kernandex  was 
elei'lcd  vice-president  of  the  senate,  nnd  gave  the  ability 
and  ttiorough  devotion  of  his  patriotism  to  the  solution 
of  tlio  tronldes  involved  in  this  crisis  of  Mexican  history. 

Dr.  Ralph  Fernandez  received  ids  literary  education  in 
the  Xational  Preparatory  School  of  Mexico,  where  he 
was  graduated  with  the  ilegrec  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
ill   inoo.     For   his  profes.iional   studio   he   was   sent   to 


Philadelphia,  where  ho  onterod  the  Jeffe) 
College,  one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  in 
medical  learning  in  the  United  Btsten,  a 
there  an  attendant  upon  the  conrse  of  ins 
lectures  until  his  graduation  in  1908.  In  tl 
lie  located  at  San  Antonio,  and  has  aeliiev 
success  during  the  iiast  five  ;eaTs.  Besides 
cral  ]iractice,  ho  is  physician  for  a  laige  nui 
orders  and  fraternities,  including-  the  Wooi 
World,  tho  Loyal  Americans,  tho  Yeomen  ai 
men's  Circh?,  besides  a  number  of  othera. 

Dr.  Fernandez  has  his  ofGco  and  reaid 
Huona  Vista  Street  in  San  Antonio. 

Matthew  A.  McKnioht-.  The  material 
of  Reaumoiit  nnd  Southeast  Texas  owes  ) 
ability  of  the  McKniglit  family,  both  fatl 
who  have  been  ajnong  tho  moat  prominenl 
and  luiildors  in  that  section  of  the  atate 
of  M.  A.  McKnight  &  Company  bas  probabj 
im[>ortant  building  conatmction  in  the  B) 
trii-t  than  any  other  building  contractor,  a 
lent  management,  its  financial  rceponaibllit] 
did  experience  combine  to  give  it  leadarahi 
its  competitors. 

Matthew  A.  McKnight.  son  of  the  fou 
business,  and  now  one  of  the  two  activa 
Ihe  lirm,  whs  born  at  nalletaville,  I«,vBea  cc 
in  1RD3.  His  parents  were  M.  A.  and  Leli 
McKnight.  His  father,  who  wm  bom  in 
IS.'iH.  belonged  to.  an  old  Virginia  familj) 
c(>stors  were  wealthy  )>eop]e,  in.  which  eoniil 
owners  of  large  quarries,  front  wbieh  ston 
for  building  nmny  of  tho  famons  old  cai 
coimtry.  In  ISfiS,  M.  A.  MeKniprht  aeco 
parents  to  Texas,  locating  at  Beltos,  tlia 
of  Hell  county,  where  tbe  family  residanu 
mansion,  still  stands.  Subsequently  tbe 
moved  to  Lnling,  nnd  still  later  M.  A.  Mc 
locateil  at  Halletsville,  whieh  remained  hi 
se\'eriil  years,  lie  first  was  engaged  in  bnaii 
mont  in  1890,  and  a  year  or  two  later  move 
tn  that  city,  where  he  lived  until  his  death 

The  late  Mr.  McKnight  was  for  many  ] 
the  largest  contractors  and  butldera  of  Tf 
had  that  reputation  throughout  tha  ststo.  'i 
M.  A.  McKnight  &  Company  of  whieh  tbe  : 
Knigbt  was  the  leading  member,  while  hia 
his  l)rotbor  J.  P.  McKniirht,  who  still  livei 
ville.  In  later  years  Robert  B.  BarelaT-,  a 
Texas,  and  M.  A.  McKnight,  Jr.,  becune 
tho  firm.  Since  the  death  of  the  senior  Ml 
I  he  firm  comprises  the  last  two  mentioned  yoi 
the  (itle  lias  remained  unchanged. 

Besides  the  erection  of  a  great  manj'  b 
senior  McKnight  in  earlier  yeaie  did  a  g 
railroad  construction  and  erection  of  railro 
throughout  Texas.  By  far  the  largest  po 
business  buildings  of  Beaumont  were  eree 
These  include  the  Perlatein  and  tbe  T.  Wi« 
Ihe  two  principal  oftice  buildings  of  Beamnci 
built  some  courthouses  including  that  at 
Texas.  It  wns  while  engaged  in  the  eon 
structinn  at  Woodvillo  that  the  senior  Ml 
met  anrl  married  Miss  I^elia  Barclay,  danf) 
Rnliert  B.  Barclay,  one  of  the  pioneer  setU 
roLmty.  Mr.  M.  A.  McKnight  was  buried  ■ 
and  his  audilen  death  was  a  matter  of  uni 
tlironghfiut  south  Texas.  It  was  a  general  tr 
was  line  of  nature's  noblemen,  a  grand  ehara 
wav.  His  career  was  cbaracterired  by  gi 
and  a  thorough  integrity,  which  alone  mai 
among  his  contemporaries.  His  wife  had 
twelve  veara  previonslv. 

Since  the  death  of  the  senior  Mr.  HeKnl| 
nos-s  had  been  carried  on  under  the  u 
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son,  M.  A.  McKnight,  and  Mr.  B.  B.  Barclay.  It  is  a 
very  large  business  now  as  formerly,  and  the  company 
often  has  a  dozen  jobs  in  course  of  construction  at  one 
time.  The  firm  now  gives  its  attention  almost  exclusively 
to  the  construction  of  railroad  buildings,  principally  for 
the  Southern  Pacific  Bailroad  Company. 

Louis  J.  Hbbert,  a  prominent  cattleman  of  Beau- 
mont, has  been  a  resident  of  Jefferson  county  all  his 
life.  His  family  has  been  identified  with  the  county 
since  1838,  or  thereabouts,  and  men  of  the  name  have 
been  identified  with  the  business  and  historical  interests 
of  the  county  from  then  to  the  present  time.  They 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,  cattlemen,  successful  and 
prosperous,  the  family  being  one  of  the  wealthiest  in 
these  parts. 

The  Heberts  are  of  French  ancestry  and  descent, 
coming  down  from  one  Joseph  Hebert,  who  came  to 
Nova  Scotia  from  France  in  the  eighteenth  century  and 
settled  in  Acadia,  near  Port  Royal.  His  descendants 
came  with  the  Acadians  to  Louisiana,  as  is  related  graph- 
ically in  Longfellow's  Evangeline.  In  Louisiana  they 
were  established  for  years  and  Joseph  and  Melina 
(Andrus)  Hebert,  parents  of  Louis  J.  Hebert  of  this 
review,  were  born  and  reared  in  Calcaseu  Parish,  in 
Louisiana.  Joseph  Hebert  was  a  son  of  Louis  Hebert, 
wlio  came  to  Jefferson  county,  Texas,  in  1838,  bringing 
with  him  his  family,  of  which  Joseph  was  a  member. 
The  family  settled  about  four  miles  south  of  the  present 
site  of  Beaumont  and  there  acquired  land,  which,  with 
others  adjacent  thereto,  is  stiU  in  the  possession  of  the 
family. 

Joseph  Hebert,  during  the  Civil  war,  organized  a  com- 
pany of  which  he  became  captain,  for  service  in  the 
Confederate  army,  but  this  company  saw  little  or  no 
action.  A  brother  of  Captain  Hebert 's,  however,  served 
actively  all  through  the  war. 

The  Heberts  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  Jef- 
ferson county,  and  tlicy  were  lii<cvvise  among  the  first 
cattle  raisers.  They  have  always  been  cattlemen,  and 
they  are  numbered  among  the  wealthiest  families  of  the 
county,  having  from  the  outset  being  representative  of 
the  most  substantial  element,  extensive  land  owners  and 
cattle  raisers,  and,  among  the  younger  generation,  ex- 
tensive rice  farmers. 

Louis  J.  Hebert  has  three  brothers:  Joseph  Martin 
Hebert  and  Benjamin  C.  Hebert,  living  in  Beaumont, 
an«l  W.  A.  Hebert,  who  lives  four  miles  from  the  city. 
All  have  sons  who  are  prominent  in  the  business  affairs 
of  the  county.  Mr.  Hebert  and  his  brother,  Joseph  M., 
under  the  firm  name  of  L.  J.  Hebert  &  Brother,  own 
and  operate  a  large  cattle  ranch  at  Sabine  Pass,  in  the 
Southern  part  of  JelTerson  county,  and  they  also  own 
individually,  other  large  landed  interests. 

Mr.  Hebert  married  Miss  Mary  FiWing,  who  was  born 
in  Angelina  county,  Texas,  the  daughter  of  J.  A.  Ewing. 
and  they  have  two  children:  Mrs.  Sybil  L.  Hoopes  and 
Hen  jam  in   B.   Hebert. 

F.  Jo  Duff,  one  of  the  more  prominent  and  well-to-do 
lawyers  of  Beaumont,  where  he  has  been  engaged  in 
practice  since  1901,  is  a  native  son  of  the  state,  born  in 
Brazoria  county,  in  1859.  He  is  the  son  of  Geo.  W.  and 
Mattie  (Culpepper)  Duff,  both  of  whom  are  now 
defeased. 

Geo.  W.  Duff  was  born  in  Alabama  aad  he  came  to 
Texas  in  1854,  locating  in  the  then  richest  known  section 
of  the  state,  Brazoria  county.  Geo.  W.  Duff  served  in 
the  Confederate  army  throughout  the  war  and  finished 
his  military  career  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  He  died 
at  his  home  in  Brazoria  county  in  1887,  where  he  had 
been  a  leading  member  of  the  bar  for  a  number  of  years. 
His  wife,  Mattie  Culpepper,  was  a  member  of  the  famous 
Culpepper  family  of  Virginia,  and  she  came  with  her 
j)arents  to  Texas  in  the  early  forties. 

F.  Jo  Duff  read  law  in  his  father  *s  office  at  Brazoria 


and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  there  in  1881,  When  he  en- 
gaged in  practice  in  his  home  community  and  continued 
successfully  until  1901,  when  he  came  to  Beaumont, 
which  city  has  since  represented  his  home.  Mr.  Duff 
had  been  attorney  for  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Sante  Fe 
Kailroad  in  Brazoria  county,  and  the  principal  reason 
for  his  removal  to  Beaumont  in  1901  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  East  Texas  Division  of  the  Santa  Fe,  by 
the  taking  over  of  some  of  the  old  lines,  the  legal  fea- 
tures of  the  deal  being  in  his  charge.  He  has  since 
that  time  been  the  attorney  for  the  Sante  Fe  Lines  in 
East  Texas,  besides  which  he  carries  on  an  active  gen- 
eral practice  in  law.  Mr.  Duff  is  attorney  for  the  West- 
em  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  while  a  resident  of 
his  native  county  was  county  judge,  as  well  as  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Eighteenth  Session  of  the 
Texas  Legislature. 

Mr.  Duff  is  a  Mason  of  the  Knights  Templar  degree, 
but  has  no  other  fraternal  affiliations. 

Judge  Duff  is  associated  in  practice  with  his  son,  Clin- 
ton Terry  Duff,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
the  business  of  the  firm  being  conducted  under  the  name 
of  F.  J.  or  C.  T.  Duff.  Judge  Duff  married  Miss  Clinton 
Terry,  a  daughter  of  Clint  Terry,  and  a  niece  of  Frank 
Terry,  who  was  commander  of  the  famous  Terry  Bangers, 
and  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  She  is  also 
a  niece  of  the  late  David  Terry,  the  distinguished  lawyer 
of  Texas  and  California. 

The  Judge  and  his  family  enjoy  a  pleasing  social  posi- 
tion in  Beaumont,  where  they  share  in  the  representative 
social  activities  of  the  city,  and  they  have  a  host  of 
genuine  friends  in  and  about  the  city,  where  both  fam- 
ilies have  long  been  known. 

Frank  T.  Smith.  For  many  years  Frank  T.  Smith 
was  engaged  in  the  contra^cting  business  in  Beaumont, 
and  he  gained  in  that  enterprise  a  genuine  success.  He 
has  for  some  years  been  identified  with  farming  activi- 
ties, and  though  he  still  maintains  his  residence  in  this 
city,  he  operates  a  fine  farm  of  more  than  four  hun- 
dred acres  some  eight  miles  distant  from  the  city.  Rice 
is  the  chief  product  of  his  acres,  and  he  is  reckoned 
among  the  able  and  prosperous  farming  men  in  the 
county. 

Born  in  Henry  county,  Alabama,  May  14,  1848,  Frank 
T.  Smith  lost  his  parents  when  a  mere  boy.  He  came 
with  an  uncle,  Lazarus  Goolsbee,  by  whom  he  was  reared, 
to  Texas  in  1857,  and  with  him  located  near  Woodville, 
in  Tyler  county.  His  uncle  was  a  farmer,  and  under 
his  training  Mr.  Smith  learned  many  things  about  the 
business  that  he  has  put  to  good  use  in  these  later 
days.  A  paternal  uncle  of  the  subject.  Bob  Smith,  as  he 
was  generally  called,  had  come  to  Texas  in  1836  from 
North  Carolina  and  was  in  Sam  Houston 's  army.  Frank 
T.  Smith,  when  the  war  came  on,  enlisted,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  youngest  Confederate  soldiers,  his  enlistment 
taking  place  in  January,  1865,  when  he  was  sixteen,  at 
Houston.  He  entered  Captain  Gibbs'  Company,  in  Col- 
onel Spaight's  Regiment  and  was  in  the  service  on  the 
Texas  coast,  located  at  Port  Boliver  on  Galveston  Bay 
until  the  war  closed.  Four  older  brothiers  also  served  in 
the  war,  one  of  them  being  killed  in  action,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  four  of  the  sons  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
Lazarus  Goolsbee,  also  served  in  the  southern  army. 

Mr.  Smith  was  reared  to  farm  pursuits,  and  in  his 
youth  worked  some  in  the  sawmills  in  fhe  early  days  of 
the  timber  industry.  He  also  learned  the  carpenter's 
trade,  and  he  was  yet  young  when  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  contracting  and  building.  In  that  enterprise  he 
established  himself  in  Beaumont  in  1880,  and  for  many 
years  he  was  the  leading  contractor  in  the  city,  having, 
as  was  of  ttimes  said  of  him,  *  *  everything  his  own  way^' 
in  that  business  in  Beaumont.  He  erected  the  Gilbert 
building  and  other  prominent  business  blocks  on  Pearl 
street  and  Crockett  street,  the  last  one  to  be  erected  by 
him    being   the   Alamo   building.      A   large    number    of 
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creditable  resldencefl  also  were  reared  by  him.  Several 
years  ago  he  retired  from  the  contracting  business, 
and  prepared  to  indulge  his  natural  love  for  the  business 
of  agriculture,  whi(*h  he  had  nevet  been  able  to  eradicate 
from  his  system.  He  became  the  ow*ner  of  a  fine  farm 
of  four  hundred  and  twenty  acres  eight  miles  southeast 
of  Beaumont  and  to  this  fine  jdace  he  devotes  his  time 
and  attention.  It  is  advantageously  located  on  the  Port 
Arthur  Shell  Road,  and  the  Kansas  City  Southern  Rail- 
road also  passes  through  the  place.  He  devotes  his  at- 
tention chiefly  to  rice  fanning,  and  his  success  has  been 
most  marked.  Mr.  Smith  married  first,  Mary  Gilder. 
She  became  the'mother  of  throe  children:  Mrs.  Alta 
Weatherby,  Mrs.  Eva  Parsons  and  Milton  Smith'.  Mr. 
Smith  married  for  his  second  wife  Amelia  Gilbert,  a 
sister  of  John  N.  Gilbert,  a  prominent  lumbennan  of 
the  city  and  of  a  pioneer  Beaumont  family.  Two  chil- 
dren were  born  of  this  marriage,  Ethel  and  Carrie.  The 
family  home,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city,  was 
erected  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  is  located  at  1312  Franklin 
Street. 

J.  W.  HoLLlNfiS WORTH.  While  J.  W.  Ilollings worth 
is  best  known  officially  to  the  people  of  Grayson  county 
as  tax  collector,  an  office  which  he  has  filled  since  1910, 
being  now  in  his  second  term,  he  also  claims  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  a  native  son  of  the  county,  has  worked 
hard  for  success,  and  for  a  number  of  years  has  en- 
joyed an  influential  place  in  the  community.  No  citizen 
of  the  county  is  more  devoted  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Democracy,  and  it  was  his  high  standing  as  a 
citizen  and  valuable  work  in  the  party  that  led  to  his 
present  office. 

J.  W.  Hollingsworth  was  ])orn  September  21,  1871, 
near  White  Mound,  in  Grayson  county,  Texas,  a  son  of 
J.  N.  and  M.  A.  (Woolbright)  Hollingsworth.  The 
parents  were  natives  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  1868 
came  to  Texas  from  the  State  of  Iowa.  J.  N.  Hollings- 
worth had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army,  ]>ar- 
ticipating  in  nineteen  battles,  and,  though  twice  wounded 
in  action,  continued  to  the  close  of  the  war  without  fur- 
lough or  sick  leave.  His  trade  as  stone  cutter  was  his 
chief  business  in  life,  though  his  later  years  were  devoted 
to  farming  and  stock  raising  in  Grayson  county.  His 
death  occurred  May  11,  1900,  and  his  widow  now  lives 
on  the  old  home  jdaco  in  Grayson  county.  Of  their 
V  thirteen  children  J.  W.  Hollingsworth  was  the  eighth 
in  order  of  birth. 

His  early  oi)i>ortunities  for  an  education  were  some- 
what limited,  and  it  was  as  a  result  of  his  own  ambition 
and  the  means  acquired  by  his  individual  effort  that  he 
not  only  was  well  schooled  himself,  but  fitted  himself 
for  a  position  as  teacher.  After  leaving  the  public 
schools  of  Grayson  county,  he  spent  one  term  at  Savoy 
College  in  Savoy,  and  in  1S$)2  was  graduated  from  Gray- 
son College.  For  nbout  eight  years  teaching  and  farm- 
ing wore  his  alternate  occupations,  and  in  that  way  he 
gradually  began  to  get  ahead  in  the  world.  His  earlier 
experience  also  includes  a  period  of  work  as  ccmductor 
on  the  Interurban  Railway  between  Denison  and  Sher- 
man for  the  D.  E.  S.  Railway  Company,  and  in  1902  he 
first  came  into  official  life  as  dei)uty  tax  collector  of 
Grayson  county.  After  two  terms  in  that  office,  in  1906 
he  resumed  ranching  in  Grayson  county,  and  in  1910 
was  again  called  from  private  affairs  to  the  office  of 
county  tax  collector.  He  is  now  serving  his  second  term 
in  that  office,  and  has  administered  its  affairs  with  an 
efficiency  that  is  highly  valuable  to  the  people  and  cred- 
itable to  himself. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Hollingsworth  has  taken  the  ninth 
degree  in  Masonry,  and  also  is  a  member  of  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World  and  the  Independent  Ordor  <if  Odd 
Fellows.  He  is  prominent  in  fraternal  matters,  and  has 
held  a  number  of  offices  in  these  several  orders.  He  is 
a  nuMnber  of  the  First  Baptist  church  of  Sherman. 

Sei)tember  14,   1893,   Mr.  Hollingsworth  was  married 


at  Howe,  Texas,  to  Miss  Florenoe  Scott,  daughter  of 
W.  B.  Scott,  for  many  years  a  Grayson  county  farmer 
who  had  come  to  this  state  in  1879.  The  two  children 
of  Mr.  Hollingsworth  and  wife  are:  Rouelle,  wife  of 
C.  C.  Harrell,  a  Grayson  county  farmer,  and  J.  Scott, 
eight  years  old  and  attending  school.  Mr.  HoUingsworth 
is  of  a  family  that  is  not  widely  represented  in  this 
state,  his  father's  relations  being  the  only  ones  of  their 
particular  branch  of  the  Hollingsworth  name  which  has 
found  lodgment  in  Texas.  Mr.  Hollingsworth  is  an 
enthusiastic  believer  in  the  greatness  of  north  Texas, 
and  feels  that  the  city  of  Sherman  in  particular  offers 
nmny  advantages  in  the  way  of  climate  and  business 
opportunities  that  could  not  be  equalled  elsewhere  in 
the  country. 

Gex)RGe  W.  Newman.  A  few  years  ago  George  W. 
Newman  was  a  struggling  lawyer  at  Houston  and  then 
('it  Beaumont.  From  the  law  he  turned  his  attention  to 
large  business  an<l  develojnnent  enterprises,  and  is  now 
ranked  as  one  of  the  most  influential  and  successful 
ca])italists  in  southeast  Texas.  Mr.  Newman  has  ex- 
tensive interests  in  oil  j)roperties.  He  is  a  young  man 
whose  rise  to  wealth  and  prominence  in  the  business 
world  has  been  nothing  less  than  remarkable. 

Born  at  Houston,  Winston  county,  Alabama,  in  1879, 
George  W.  Newman  is  a  son  of  P.  H.  and  Octavia  (Had- 
der)  Newman.  His  father,  a  native  of  Georgia,  now 
living  at  Loretta,  Tennessee,  has  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  Alabama,  where  for  many  years  he  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  bar,  served  in  the  legislature  for  several 
terms,  and  was  a  member  of  the  last  constitutional  con- 
vention of  the  state.  He  made  a  distinguished  record 
as  a  soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  going  through  the  war 
from  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  until  the  final  close  of  hos- 
tilities. He  was  in  all  the  great  battles  of  eastern  Ten- 
nessee and  northern  Georgia,  including  Chickamauga, 
Missi(mary  Kidge,  Atlanta  Campaign  and  others.  His 
law  ])ractice  was  principally  at  Houston  in  Winston 
county,  and  later  at  Double  Springs,  in  the  same  county, 
after  the  county  seat  had  been  removed  from  the  former 
to  the  latter  place. 

George  W.  Newman  began  his  education  in  the  local 
schools  in  his  native  town  of  Houston,  and  afterwards 
was   a  student   in   the   State   Normal  College  at   Troy, 
Alaliama.    For  two  years  he  taught  school  in  Alabama, 
and  for  one  year  in  Georgia.    Under  his  father  he  took 
up  the  study  of  law,  and  on  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
])racticed  one  year  at  Birmingham,  Alabama.     In  1902 
lie  moved  to  Houston,  Texas,  and  in  1903  to  Beaumont, 
which  city  has  since  been  his  home.     During  the  fint 
four  years  of  his  Beaumont  residence  he  was   engaged 
in  the  general  practice,  and  with  moderate  though  bv 
no   means    remarkable    financial   success.     Through    his 
connection  with  some  land  deals,  he  made  a  eonaiderable 
amount  of  money,  and  that  proved  to  be  the  nucleus  of 
his  business  succeHs.    He  invested  his  capital  in  buUding 
an  ice  manufacturing  plant  at  Beaumont — the  Gonsnin- 
ers   Tee    Comi)any,    of    which    he   is   still    the    principal 
owner  and   the  president.     He  gave  personal   attention 
to   the   industry  during   its  early  struggling    days,  and 
made  of  it  what  it  has  since  remained,  a  highly  Baceesf- 
fnl  and  one  of  the  best  dividend-paying  institutions  ^ 
Beaumont.     From  this  successful  start  he  got  into  **« 
]>r()ducing  oil   business   in   Texas,  and  LouiBiana  Aids* 
an<l  has  since  continued   until  his  enterprise  has  made 
him   a  very  wealthy  young  man.     Associated  wl&  hiB 
father-in-law,  Mr.  (*.  L.  Smith,  he  became   one  of  the 
])ioneer   producers   of   the   great  Vinton,  Louiaiana,  oil 
field  in  1909,  and  some  of  his  largest  interests  are  in 
that  field  and  in  the  (-addo,  Tjouisiana  fields.    He  is  vice 
])resident  of  the  Gray  Oil  Company,  which  operates  in 
both  those  fields,  also  is  ])resident  of  the  Producers  Pipe 
Line  (!^ompany,  which  carries  Goose  Creek  crude  petrdlenm 
to  deep  water.     Tn  Texas  his  most  important   oil  ho1d> 
ings  are   in  the  Goose  Creek  field  in  Harris  eounty,  a 
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part  of  the  Coastal  region.  There  the  operations  are 
carried  on  by  the  C.  L.  Smith  Oil  Company,  of  which 
he  is  vice  president,  and  general  manager.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  Hindman-Barlow-Scott  Oil  Company  of 
Houston. 

Mr.  Newman  was  one  of  the  original  stockholders 
and  served  for  a  time  as  president  of  the  Bio  Grande 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  San  Antonio.  It  was  he  who 
took  the  leading  part  in.  the  reorganization  of  the  com- 
pany, which  brought  about  its  present  prosperous  con- 
dition. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Texas  Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Beaumont,  and 
is  financially  interested  in  other  successful  enterprises. 
His  rapid  rise  beginning  practically  from  nothing  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement  from  law  practice  in  1907 
to  his  present  position  of  wealth  and  influence  in  south- 
east Texas,  has  been  nothing  less  than  remarkable,  and 
especially  so  since  his  own  efforts  and  ability  have  been 
the  chief  factors  in  his  success.  He  is  one  of  the  active 
figures  and  public  spirited  citizens  of  Beaumont. 

Mr.  Newman  is  affiliated  with  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  has  membership  with  the  Beau- 
mont Country  Club  and  the  Houston  Club,  and  is  well 
known  in  social  and  civic  circles.  He  married  Miss  Ollie 
Smith,  who  was  born  in  Vernon  Parish,  Louisiana,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Smith.  They  have  one 
son,  George  Smith  Newman. 

Hon.  George  C.  Greer.  A  distinguished  lawyer  of 
Dallas  and  the  representative  of  an  old  and  honored  Texas 
family,  Hon.  George  C.  Greer  has  behind  him  a  record 
of  broad  public  usefulness  that  is  especially  creditable 
and  praiseworthy.  He  has  lived  well  up  to  the  stand- 
ards set  by  his  family  in  public  service  and  in  personal 
accomplishment,  and  his  position  today  is  one  of  the 
most  stable  and  representative. 

Bom  in  San  Augustine  county,  Texas,  in  1862,  George 
C.  Greer  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Lewis  V.  and  Maria  (Mc- 
Lauren)  Greer,  both  of  whom  are  now  deceased.  The 
father  was  a  native  of  Bedford  county,  Tennessee,  and 
the  mother  of  Virginia.  Dr.  Greer  practiced  medicine 
for  some  years  at  Covington,  Tennessee,  whence  he 
came  to  Texas  in  August,  1836,  locating  in  San  Augustine 
county,  on  a  farm  some  seven  miles  west  of  the  town 
of  San  Augustine,  the  county  seat.  He  lived  there  with 
his  faYnily  until  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  before  his 
death,  moving  to  another  one  of  his  places  about  a  mile 
from  San  Augustine,  and  there  he  maintained  a  con- 
tinuous residence  up  to  the  time  of  his  passing,  that 
event  taking  place  in  1887.  After  coming  to  Texas 
he  never  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  de- 
voted his  attention  to  planting,  and  he  became  a  large 
land  owner,  not  alone  in  the  county  where  he  resided, 
but  in  other  sections  of  the  state.  His  brother,  John 
A.  Greer,  who  died  in  1856,  was  one  of  the  prominent 
l)iiblic  characters  and  statesmen  of  Texas  in  the  days 
of  the  Republic  and  early  statehood.  He  preceded  Dr. 
Greer  to  the  Republic,  having  come  to  San  Augustine 
county  in  the  early  part  of  18.36,  taking  part  in  the  his- 
toric events  that  shaped  the  Republic  of  Texas.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  partner  of  Dr.  Greer  in  the  pur- 
chase of  large  bodies  of  land  throughout  the  state.  En- 
tering public  life,  he  became  lieutenant-governor  when 
George  T.  Wood  was  governor  in  1847,  and  in  1849  he 
ran  for  governor  against  P.  H.  Bell,  but  was  defeated. 
One  of  his  notable  and  beneficent  achievements  in  public 
life  was  the  authorship  of  the  law  creating  the  Board  of 
Traveling  Land  Inspectors,  who  traveled  throughout  the 
state  and  passed  upon  the  genuineness  of  land  certificates, 
thus  preventing  the  granting  of  land  under  fraudulent 
eprtificates. 

George  C.  Greer  was  born  on  his  father's  farm  in 
the  vicinity  of  San  Augustine,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  excellent  private  school  of  Professors  Leonard 
and  Gillespie,  two  Oxford  graduates,  at  San  Augustine, 
and   in  Vanderbilt  University,  where  he  was  graduated 


in  the  class  of  1883.  He  studied  law  privately  and  in 
1889  was  licensed  to  practice,  his  bar  examinations  tak- 
ing place  at  Hemphill  in  Sabine  county.  Mr.  Greer  prac- 
ticed at  San  Augustine  until  May,  1896,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Beaumont  and  there  he  continued  to  reside 
until  May  1,  1914,  when  he  moved  to  Dallas. 

Today  Mr.  Greer  ranks  among  the  leading  members 
of  the  Texas  bar,  in  which  he  has  a  place  of  high  stand- 
ing. His  is  chiefly  corporation  practice,  being  the  gen- 
eral attorney  for  the  Magnolia  Petroleum  Company  of 
Texas,  and  he  also  represents  certain  other  corporations, 
whose  legal  business  does  not  conflict  with  his  con- 
nection with  the  Magnolia  Company. 

Mr.  Greer  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  and  he  served 
four  years,  during  the  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth 
sessions  of  the  senatorial  body. 

In  1884  Mr.  Greer  married  Margaret  Eugenia  Broocks, 
of  San  Augustine  county,  a  sister  of  John  H.  Broocks, 
a  sketch  of  whose  life  and  career  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  work,  and  a  granddaughter  of  General  Broocks. 
Three  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greer: 
Lewis  v.,  John  B.  and  George  J.  Greer. 

Dr.  John  Thomas  Bolton.  With  a  kindly  face,  a 
form  stooping  slightly  as  the  years  pass  over  his  gray 
head,  no  figure  is  more  familiar  in  Wharton  and  none 
more  esteemed  than  Dr.  John  Thomas  Bolton.  As  phy- 
sician, public  ofiicial,  father  and  citizen  he  has  through- 
out practically  all  the  period  since  the  war  been  one 
of  the  big  men  of  his  home  community.  He  comes  of 
old  and  illustrious  southern  family,  of  ancestors  who 
were  patriot  soldiers  during  colonial  days  and  heroes 
in  the  American  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812,  and 
he  himself  was  a  gallant  soldier  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  only  survivor  of  nine  children,  he  was  born  in 
Georgia,  March  22,  1839,  son  of  Colonel  Charles  and 
Mary  (Nolan)  Bolton.  His  father  was  an  extensive 
planter  in  Wilkes  county,  Georgia,  and  also  took  much 
part  in  public  affairs,  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Georgia  legislature,  and  was  successful  as  a  merchant. 
While  a  member  of  the  Georgia  legislature  he  was  dele- 
gated to  superintend  the  arrangement  for  securing 
right  of  way,  surveying  the  route  of  the  railroad  run- 
ning from  Atlanta  to  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  This 
road  is  today  a  monument  to  his  management  and 
energy,  as  it  has  proved  to  be  the  best  paying  road  in 
the  south.  Later  he  became  a  colonel  of  the  state  mili- 
tary forces  of  Georgia.  In  1846  moving  to  Texas,  he 
bought  a  large  plantation  near  Wharton,  a  portion  of 
which  his  son.  Dr.  Bolton,  now  owns.  He  was  also  the 
owner  of  a  large  amount  of  property  in  Galveston.  On 
account  of  being  crippled  he  was  not  in  the  army  during 
the  war  between  the  states,  but  was  none  the  less  active 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  South.  He  was  a  devout 
Baptist  and  with  some  other  wealthy  planters  built  the 
first  church  of  that  faith  in  Wharton  and  served  it  as  a 
deacon.     His  death  occurred  in  Galveston. 

The  grandfather  of  Dr.  Bolton  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  of  1812.  In  the  family  heirlooms 
is  now  a  silver  snuff  box,  which  he  captured  from  a 
British  officer  during  that  war.  One  of  his  sons,  Thomas 
Bolton,  was  on  the  detail  which  removed  the  Cherokee 
and  Seminole  Indians  from  their  homes  in  Georgia  to 
the  government  reservation  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Dr.  Bolton  has  been  a  resident  of  Texas  since  he  was 
seventeen  years  of  age,  in  1856,  and  was  in  school  and 
assisting  in  the  work  of  the  plantation  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  In  April,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  company  C  of  the  Thirty-Fifth  Texas  Cavalry.  He 
was  in  the  campaigns  through  south  Texas  and  after 
that  was  sent  with  the  troops  to  repel  the  invasion  of 
the  Federal  General  Banks  near  Sabine  Pass.  He  cam- 
paigned all  over  east  Texas  and  saw  a  great  deal  of 
hard  service.  Later  he  was  sent  into  North  Texas 
and  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  found  him  at  Waco, 
where  he  left  the  army  and  returned  home.    He  entered 


